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FARMWORKERS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA,  1971-1972 


(Land  Ownership,  Use,  and  Distribution) 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY   11,   1972 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

San  Francisco^  Calif. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Cere- 
monial Courtroom,  19th  floor,  Federal  Building,  450  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  of  Illinois  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee),  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III. 

Staff  members  present :  Boren  Chertkov,  majority  counsel ;  Eugene 
Mittelman,  minority  counsel;  Basil  Condos,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber; and  Julia  Weatherman,  staff  member. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  first  of  3  days  of  hearings  that  the  subcommittee  is  hold- 
ing in  California.  We  are  continuing  a  series  of  hearings  held  by 
this  subcommittee  which  began  early  last  year  and  will  go  on  beyond 
this  hearing. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  we  will  keep  the  hearing 
record  open  if  anybody  here,  including  the  witnesses  who  are  sched- 
uled to  appear  here  today,  would  care  to  add  statements  or  comment 
after  the  hearings.  Those  statements  and  materials  will  be  welcome. 

I  will  leave  the  record  open  also  for  the  purpose  of  asking  more 
questions  of  my  own,  and  we  will  include  the  responses. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  those  who  have  accepted  our  invitation 
to  take  part  in  these  hearings.  We  have  sought  testimony  on  a  broad 
range  of  subjects  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  and  we  have  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  assure  that  divergent  interests  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

For  the  past  6  months,  and  longer,  the  subcommittee  has  been  ask- 
ing questions  about  rural  Americans,  farmers  and  farmworkers,  and 
the  land  on  which  they  live. 

Our  inquiry  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  vast  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  rural  America,  a  revolutionary  change  which,  until 
recently,  had  gone  unnoticed  by  most  Americans. 

Even  those  who  have  noticed  it  have  not  fully  understood  it.  Often, 
in  speaking  of  life  in  rural  America,  we  resort  to  statistics,  and  the 
figures  sometimes  disguise  as  much  as  they  reveal.  They  tell  us,  for 
example,  that  Americans  in  great  numbers  have  been  leaving  the 
farms  and  moving  to  the  cities.  But  the  numbers  do  not  capture  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  rural  migration,  the  ruined  hopes,  deserted 
homes,  a  dying  way  of  life. 
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The  American  dream,  whatever  else  it  may  mean,  has  always  had 
something  to  do  with  free  men  tilling  their  own  soil,  prosperous,  inde- 
l)endent  citizens  in  control  of  their  own  lives,  enjoying  a  full  and 
fair  return  for  their  hard  work. 

The  dream  goes  a  long  way  back.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  its  most 
eloquent  champion.  But  it  is  still  very  much  a  part  of  our  image  of 
ourselves.  Most  of  us  still  believe  or  want  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
modest  means  can  survive  and  prosper  by  his  own  toil  on  land  he 
calls  his  own. 

There  are  some  these  days  who  consider  that  version  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  quaint,  if  not  obsolete,  like  the  buggy-whip  or  the  pot- 
bellied stove.  They  call  themselves  realists.  They  are  devoted  to  prog- 
ress and  efficiency.  They  advance  a  new  sort  of  ideal  for  rural  America 
which  emphasizes  bigness  and  economies  of  scale.  They  do  not  mourn 
the  passing  of  the  family  farm  and  the  small  town.  They  tell  us  that, 
today,  the  earlier  version  of  the  American  dream  is  little  more  than 
a  nostalgic  fantasy. 

But  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  am  not  ready  to  abandon  that  old  dream 
until  we  study  the  alternatives,  until  we  examine  the  new  way  of 
rural  life  admired  by  these  so-called  realists. 

If  reality  must  mean  bankruptcy  and  frustration  for  the  family 
farmer  and  the  farmworker,  what  price  reality? 

If  progress  in  rural  America  means  hunger,  disease  and  malnutri- 
tion, poor  medical  care  and  low  educational  standards,  bad  housing 
and  decaying  communities,  then  what  price  progress? 

If  efficiency  means  that  we  must  have  a  permanent  underclass  of 
migrant  workers,  depressed  and  dispossessed,  what  price  efficiency? 

If  economies  of  scale  mean  that  our  cities  must  bear  the  pressure 
of  rural  outmigration,  with  its  burden  of  welfare  payments,  un- 
employment and  social  tension,  then  we  can  rightly  ask  if  reality  is 
worth  what  it  is  costing  us. 

We  are  concerned  in  these  hearings  about  the  human  story  which 
lies  behind  the  statistics  of  rural  change. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  number  of  farms  in  America  has  de- 
clined from  5.9  million  to  2.9  million.  Fewer  and  fewer  people,  or 
businesses,  own  more  and  more  land. 

In  California,  for  example,  3.7  million  acres  of  farmland  are  now 
owned  by  45  corporate  farms;  one  corporation,  Tenneco,  controls 
more  than  a  million  acres  in  California.  Nearly  half  the  agricultural 
land  in  this  State  is  owned  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  population. 

More  than  half  the  land  area  of  the  State  of  Elaine,  52  percent,  is 
said  to  be  owned  by  about  12  corporations,  and  80  percent  of  Elaine's 
land  area,  by  one  estimate,  is  held  by  absentee  owners. 

In  1969  the  largest  40,000  farms  in  America,  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  farms,  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of 
all  farm  sales. 

In  1960  only  1  percent  of  Florida's  citrus  lands  were  held  by  large 
farming-canning  corporations.  Now,  fully  20  percent  of  those  lande 
are  in  such  ownership. 

Farmer  Jones  and  Farmer  Smith,  those  durable  figures  in  Ameri- 
can folklore  and  American  reality,  are  being  displaced  all  ovei 
America  by  newcomers  to  the  farms  with  names  like  Tenneco,  Guli 
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&  Western,  Goodyear,  Monsanto,  Union  Carbide,  Kaiser,  Boeing, 
and  Dow  Chemical,  to  name  a  fe\Y. 

:Meanwhile,  one  and  a  half  million  family  farmers  are  struggling 
for  survival  and  a  million  migrant  workers  are  living  in  poverty. 

In  the  face  of  figures  like  these,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  ask 
some  questions: 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  vast  change  ?  Are  we  promotmg, 
in  the  name  of  efficiency  and  progress,  the  disappearance  of  the  inde- 
pendent farmer,  the  decline  of  rural  life  ? 

What  is  efficient,  the  family  farmer  working  his  own  soil  or  the 
agribusiness  hiring  farm  workers  to  man  its  machines? 

What  is  the  meaning,  in  human  terms,  of  a  radical  new  pattern  of 
land  ownership?  Are  large  corporate  owners  enhancing  the  quality 
of  rural  life,  or  ignoring  it  in  a  headlong  quest  for  profits? 

Is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  living  up  to  its  self- 
declared  moral  and  legal  responsibility  to  farmers  and  farm  workers? 
Or  is  it  through  indifference  or  design  or  soulless  realism,  abetting 
the  destruction  of  the  family  farm  and  of  farm  families? 

Is  the  public  policy  benefitting  the  public,  or  do  farm  subsidies, 
tax  breaks,  wage  laws,  land  reclamation  projects  and  agricultural 
research  work  to  the  special  advantage  of  the  biggest  and  richest 
farmers  ? 

If  that  is  the  sum  total  of  U.S.  farm  policy,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  helping  farmers,  we  are  subsidizing  Simon  Degree. 

Beyond  these  questions  lie  questions  about  the  kind  of  America 
we  are  building: 

Will  it  consist  of  teeming,  troubled  cities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
wasted  rural  landscape,  on  the  other? 

Will  a  citizen  in  the  America  we  are  building  be  able  to  find  a 
decent,  independent  life  in  a  small  town  or  on  his  own  farm  land,  or 
will  he  be  a  nameless  worker  in  a  vast  food- processing  combine,  man- 
aged by  a  corporate  owner? 

Wiir  rural  America  be  dominated  by  its  own  citizens,  or  by  ab- 
sentees who  care  greatly  about  profits  and  only  vaguely  about  the 
quality  of  rural  schools,  rural  hospitals  and  rural  life? 

Will  the  goal  of  public  policy  be  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans,  or  simply  a  higher  level  of  profits  for  some? 

Not  too  many  years  ago  we  were  a  largely  agricultural  Nation.  The 
experience  of  rural  Americans  was  the  experience  of  a  majority.  A 
generation  ago,  when  economic  disaster  struck,  John  Steinbeck  was 
there  to  sketch  the  devastation  of  the  rural  poor  in  unforgettable  de- 
tail. Walker  Evans  took  his  camera  down  the  back  roads  of  America 
and  fixed  in  the  American  mind  his  stark  gray  images  of  empty 
houses,  deserted  farms,  and  rusting  plows. 

Now  we  live  in  cities.  When  we  leave  them,  we  race  to  our  destina- 
tions in  airplanes  or  on  superhighways.  What  is  happening  in  rural 
America,  much  of  it,  happens  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing.  Rural 
Americans,  no  longer  a  majority,  have  lost  voices  which  once  spoke 
for  them. 

But  the  fate  of  the  country  is  still  bound  up  intimately  with  their 
fate.  The  plight  of  our  cities  arises  almost  directly  from  their  plight. 
All  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  questions 
which  are  facing  them. 
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Our  purpose  is  to  find  a  national  policy  whose  effect  is  not  simply 
efficiency  or  progress  or  Economy  of  scale,  but  a  decent  life  for  all 
rural  Americans. 

In  pursuit  of  such  a  policy,  we  are  asking  questions: 

What  is  happening  in  rural  America?  Why  is  it  happening?  Who 
is  responsible  ? 

To  begin  with,  we  must  ask  who  owns  rural  America,  and  so  far 
in  these  hearings,  it  appears  that  no  one  in  America  knows. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  Berge  Bulbulian,  a  farmer  from  Sanger, 
Calif. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Bulbulian,  that  you  will  tell  us  this  morning  a  little 
about  the  history  of  your  family's  involvement  in  farming,  the  fru- 
gality of  hard  work,  perseverance,  success,  and  whether  that  story  is 
possible  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERGE  BULBULIAN,  FARMER,  SANGER,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  could  very  briefly  say,  "Hear,  hear"  to  what  you  said,  but  I  will 
go  ahead. 

I  am  speaking  today  as  a  private  citizen  and  also  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform.  This  is  a  ne^y  organization  Ave 
have  just  started  here  in  the  West.  We  hope  it  will  grow  over  the 
next  few  years  to  include  forward-looking  citizens  in  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  ^lidwest.  We  hope  that  among  those  who  will  join 
the  coalition  are  small  farmers,  farm  workers,  city  workers,  minority 
groups,  young  people,  persons  concerned  about  the  environment,  and 
all  citizens  who  believe  that  America  must  be  something  more  than 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  giant  corporations. 

Our  coalition  hopes  through  educational,  legal,  and  political  actior 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  voice  of  the  independent  citizen  ir 
America,  to  ease  poverty  in  both  rural  areas  and  in  the  cities,  to  en 
courage  population  dispersal  in  such  a  way  that  more  people  can  live 
decently  off  the  land  without  destroying  it  and  to  redirect  Govern- 
ment policies  so  that  they  help  workers  of  the  land  rather  than  ab 
sentee  owners. 

Our  family  has  been  farming  since  1929  and  my  father,  who  is  7^ 
years  old,  and  I  farm  150  acres  of  wine  and  raisin  grapes  in  Fresnc 
County.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  age  my  father  still  is  actively  in 
volved  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  our  farm.  Together  we  do  al 
the  work  we  can  and  hire  only  that  which  we  cannot  do  ourselves 
He  came  to  this  country  from  Armenia  in  1920  after  the  massacrei 
by  the  Turks  and  did  various  forms  of  labor,  including  farm  labor 
until  he  was  able  to  save  enough  money  to  make  a  down  payment  oi 
20  acres  of  vineyard.  He  has  had  a  total  of  4  years  of  schooling  an( 
my  mother,  who  is  deceased,  was  illiterate.  In  spite  of  my  parents 
lack  of  education,  we  were  able  to  progress  in  the  business  of  farming 
and  today  we  earn  a  very  satisfactory  living.  We  have  been  able  t< 
progress  from  illiteracy  to  a  \mi versify  degree  in  one  generation.  Tw( 
of  my  children  are  now  in  college  and  the  third  will  be  in  the  fall 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  it  has  been  possible  for  i 
man  with  a  meager  education,  at  best,  to  become  self-sufficient  an( 
attain  a  measure  of  success.  Today,  his   accomplishment,  howeve 
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lodest,  can  be  attained  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  The  family  farm  is 
isappearing  from  the  agricultural  scene  and  being  replaced  by  corpo- 
ate  conglomerates  who  have  no  particular  love  for  the  land  but  are 
[ivolved  for  investment  purposes.  Obviously,  no  semiliterate  farm- 
rorker  would,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  dream  of  owning  a  major  land 
lolding.  This  is  not  surprising,  nor  is  it  particularly  a  problem.  What 
3  a  problem  is  that  he  cannot  even  dream  of  owning  a  small  piece  of 
md.  A  40-acre  vineyard  sells  for  approximately  $80,000  in  my  area, 
rith  about  $24,000  needed  for  a  down  payment  plus  the  cash  or  credit 
0  farm  and  live  through  one  crop  year,  at  least.  On  such  a  farm  one 
an  expect  to  earn  a  meager  living  at  best  if  he  has  to  pay  interest  and 
►rincipal  but  can  survive  if  lie  owns  the  farm  outright.  It  would 
ake  at  least  80  acres  of  grapes  to  farm  with  some  degree  of  efficiency 
0  earn  a  satisfactory  living.  In  short,  the  ambitions  of  people  like 
ly  father  were  often  realized  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  but  today  no 
oung  man  who  is  not  a  part  of  a  farm  family  dreams  of  owning  a 
>iece  of  land,  big  or  small.  It  is  simply  an  unrealistic  dream. 

If  America  is  to  survive  and  prosper,  this  situation  must  be  reme- 
[ied.  The  flow  of  people  from  the  farm  to  the  city  must  be  stemmed 
nd,  indeed,  reversed.  There  is  no  longer  either  room  nor  need  for 
[lore  people  in  our  cities.  INhich  of  our  pollution  problem  is  caused 
y  concentration  of  people  and  every  elfort  must  be  expended  to 
ieconcentrate  populations.  This  can  be  done  only  by  upgrading  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  and  making  it  possible  for  the  millions  still  em- 
)loyed  there  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  live  a  life  of  dignity.  Farm 
)eople,  whether  they  are  employees  or  employers,  must  be  able  to 
emain  on  the  farm  out  of  choice  and  not  necessity.  Impossible?  No. 
difficult?  Yes.  But  aren't  most  of  the  problems  we  face  today? 

Probably  the  biggest  obstacle  we  face  in  our  struggle  to  save  the 
'amily  farm  is  the  attitude  of  many  Americans,  including  some  farm 
)eople,  that  the  family  farm  is  obsolete,  it  is  inefficient,  and,  there- 
'ore,  unable  to  compete  Avith  the  efficient  and  well -financed  con- 
domerates.  Well  financed  they  are.  but  efficient  they  are  not.  I  chal- 
enge  any  giant  agrilnisiness  corporation  to  match  my  efficiency, 
rhere  is  no  way  a  large  concern  with  various  levels  of  bureaucracy 
md  managed  by  absentee  owners  can  compete  in  terms  of  true 
ifficiency  with  a  small,  owner-operated  concern.  I  cannot  hire  anyone 
o  perform  with  the  level  of  competence  and  efficiency  that  I  perform. 
L  seldom  do  one  job  at  a  time,  but  often  two  and  three  jobs  simul- 
aneouslv.  While  driving  the  tractor  I  watch  for  other  things  that 
leed  to  be  done.  I  watch  for  pests,  for  nutrient  or  water  deficiency 
md  generallv  consider  management  problems  while  doing  a  purely 
physical  job.*  I  work  long  hours  each  day  and  seldom  have  even  a 
5unday  completely  without  work. 

I  am  the  manager,  personnel  director,  equipment  operator,  mainte- 
lance  man,  bookkeeper,  laborer,  welder,  and  so  on.  When  I  do  hire 
abor,  I  usually  work  with  them.  I  can  afford  to  buy  any  equipment 
iver  built,  which  will  lower  my  cost  of  operation.  I  have  never  failed 
o  secure  the  capital  needed  to*  make  purchases  of  land  or  equipment. 

With  150  acres  of  vineyard,  I  believe  that  Ave  are  at  or  near  the 
optimum  level  of  operation  for  our  type  of  farming.  No,  I  can't  sell 
for  a  loss  and  make  it  up  in  taxes,  nor  can  I  lose  on  the  farming  end 
3f  the  business  and  make  it  up  at  another  level  as  a  vertically  inte- 
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grated  operation  can,  and  I  happen  to  market  many  of  my  crops,  too, 
through  a  cooperative,  so  to  some  extent  I  have  attempted  to  cash  in 
on  integration,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  giant  farmers  do. 

I  have  no  political  clout  and  lobbying  to  me  means  writing  a  letter 
to  my  Congressman  or  Senator.  But  that  is  not  what  efficiency  is  all 
about. 

Efficiency  has  to  do  with  the  relation  between  input  and  output.  No, 
the  big  agri-business  firms  are  not  efficient  except  in  farming  the 
government,  and,  even  if  they  were,  do  you  think  that  this  efficiency 
will  be  translated  into  lower  prices  to  the  consumer  when  and  if  a 
small  handful  of  agri-business  giants  control  agriculture?  And  if  they 
do  give  you  food  for  a  lower  price,  what  about  the  social  costs  in- 
volved in  the  out-migration  of  people  from  the  rural  farms  and 
towns?  There  are  many  costs  that  must  be  considered  and  most  of 
them  will  not  be  paid  at  the  corner  supermarket. 

While  there  are  no  panaceas,  there  are  solutions  to  the  problem.  I 
propose  that  we  pursue  a  plan  of  land  reform,  yes,  land  reform.  We 
have  preached  its  efficacy  for  other  countries,  in  Latin  America,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  et  cetera,  but  for  our  own  country  it  has  been  viewed 
with  alarm.  The  cry  for  land  reform  dates  back  to  ancient  times  and 
is  not  even  a  new  concept  in  our  own  country. 

We  have  on  the  legislative  books  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  believe  was  meant  by  its  f ramers  as  a  vehicle  for  land  reform, 
but  it  has  been  anything  but  that.  I  am  referring  to  the  Reclamation 
Act,  the  so-called  160-acre  limitation. 

The  Reclamation  Act  provides  that  no  one  will  receive  more  water 
than  is  required  to  irrigate  160  acres  from  any  federally  financed  irri- 
gation project.  A  couple  can  farm  320  acres  under  this  law  and  irri- 
gate it  with  subsidized  water,  substantially  more  land  than  it  takes 
our  two  families  to  earn  a  good  living.  Any  land  in  excess  of  the  160 
acres  per  person  must  be  sold  within  10  years  for  the  price  of  land, 
not  to  include  the  value  of  the  subsidized  water. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  has  been  enforced  w^ith  less  than  complete 
devotion  to  law  and  order.  Vast  acreages  in  the  State  portion  of  the 
combined  State-Federal  water  project  in  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  are  or  will  be  irrigated  with  no  limitation  in  force,  a 
situation  which  three  other  farmers  and  I  are  trying  to  remedy  with 
a  suit  against  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

In  the  Federal  portion  of  this  project  contracts  are  being  signed 
with  the  Department  of  Interior  which  provide  for  the  eventual  sale 
of  the  excess  land,  but  in  many  cases  the  land  is  being  assessed  at  toe 
high  a  price.  First  these  giants  of  agriculture — and  there  is  not  much 
sweat-of-the-brow  type  of  land  acquisition  there — used  their  i:)olitica1 
muscle  to  get  the  best  terms  they  could  in  terms  of  repayment,  then 
they  delayed  the  signing  of  contracts  as  long  as  they  could  on  techni- 
cal grounds,  and  then  they  received  land  assessments  too  high  to 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  then  they  will  continue  to  farn 
the  land  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  in  many  cases  not  just  1( 
years,  for  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  buyers  in  parcels  which  will  con- 
form to  the  law,  less  than  160  acres  per  person. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  Government  acquire  this  land  at  realis 
tic  prices  which  conform  to  the  law  and  sell  it  to  qualified  buyers 
with  long-term,  no-interest  loans.  Yes,  no-interest,  not  low  interest 
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3r  the  present  landowners  are  being  j)rovided  with  water  with  simi- 
ir  terms.  The  buyers  may  be  farmworkers  who  want  to  have  the 
ride  of  owning  the  land  they  work.  They  could  be  city  people  who 
re  tired  of  the  compression  chamber  that  is  the  modern  city.  The 
arcels  may  be  privatel}^  owned  and  operated  by  individuals;  they 
lay  be  larger  units  farmed  cooperatively.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
)  provide  these  new  landowners  witli  technical  assistance  through  a 
rogram  similar  to  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps.  We  have  provided 
jchnical  assistance  to  much  of  the  world ;  it  should  not  be  too  much 
E  a  strain  to  provide  it  for  our  own  people. 

I  propose  a  major  overhaul  of  our  tax  structure  which  is  now  sup- 
orting  and  encouraging  the  conglomerates  to  invade  the  field  of 
yriculture.  Under  present  laws,  they  need  not  make  money  in  farm- 
ig  and,  indeed,  can  afford  to  lose  large  sums  of  money  in  farming 
id  still  profit  on  their  overall  operation.  Professional  people  are 
icouraged  to  buy  land  not  for  farming  but  for  speculation.  They 
lake  no  contribution  to  the  land  or  society,  but  they  do  profit.  We 
ut  a  greater  value  on  the  income  from  money  than  we  do  the  income 
[•om  labor,  for  we  tax  labor  at  a  higher  rate  tlian  we  do  the  gain  on 
le  purchase  and  sale  of  property.  We  must  change  the  law  so  that 
ich  business  is  taxed  separately  so  that  farm  losses  cannot  be  offset 
Y  profits  in  other  businesses.  We  must  do  away  with  the  capital  gains 
IX.  Put  the  giant  corporate  farms  on  the  same  level  we  family  farms 
perate  and  we  will  see  who  is  efficient  and  who  is  not. 

In  any  event,  efficiency  is  not  the  problem.  American  agriculture 
as  been  all  too  efficient  already. 

I  propose  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  corporate  conglomerates 
I  agriculture  and  other  giant  farming  and  processing  firms  to  deter- 
line  if  their  operations  are  legal  within  the  framework  of  antitrust 

LWS. 

In  our  own  area  an  investigation  of  Tenneco  and  the  Gallo  Wine 
!o.  are  certainly  in  order.  Many  wine  grape  growers  who  have  been 
^aditional  Gallo  suppliers  were  unable  to  sell  their  crops  this  year 
1  spite  of  ever-increasing  demands  for  Avine.  Rumors  were  rampant 
1  the  field  that  there  was  some  kind  of  agreement  between  Tenneco 
ad  Gallo  that  caused  these  problems.  These  rumors  may  well  be 
nfounded,  but  certainly  grape  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
'ho  are  alarmed  by  the  heavy  planting  of  grapes  bv  conglomerates 
nd  other  investors  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts  as  uncovered  by 
bjective  iuAestigators.  Similar  conditions  probably  exist  in  other 
ommodity  areas. 

Karl  Marx  wrote  of  a  class-structured  society  in  which  the  classes 
■  ould  eventually  conflict.  Here  in  America  we  have  felt  that  this 
ituation  would  not  prevail.  We  are  now  rapidly  moving  toward  a 
Dcioeconomic  milieu  with  an  elite  propertied  class,  a  professional 
lass,  and  a  class  of  uneducated,  unemployed  or  underemployed  hard- 
ore  poor  which  is  ever  increasing  in  numbers.  The  free  enterprise 
ystem  is  probably  even  now  more  of  a  "closed  enterprise  system," 
n  Ralph  Nader's  words.  INIust  we  continue  to  work  to  make  Marx' 
Tophecies  come  true,  or  will  we  strive  to  solve  our  problems  with  at 
?ast  as  much  respect  for  people  as  we  have  shown  for  money  and 
•roperty  ? 
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To  me  the  choice  is  clear.  Let  us  solve  the  problems  in  rural 
America,  difficult  though  they  may  be,  before  they  spawn  even  more 
difficult  problems  elsewhere.  If  we  don't  solve  these  problems,  perhaps 
we  should  change  the  inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  from  the 
now-present,  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,"  and  so  on,  to  something 
like  this,  "Keep  out,  enterprise  closed." 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  did  your  father  buy  land  after  commg 
to  these  shores  from  Armenia? 

Mr.  BuLBULiAN.  He  came  in  1920  and  bought  the  farm  m  1929, 

the  first  20  acres.  .      .     r.       -r         •     tt  n      o 

Senator  Stevenson.  Where  was  that,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  i 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  Yes.  Near  the  small  town  of  Del  Key  m  Fresno 
County. 

Senator  Stevenson.  He  bought  20  acres,  you  say.  Could  he  sup- 
port himself  on  20  acres  ? 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  Not  with  just  20,  no.  He  did  farm  labor  even  then. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  much  did  the  20  acres  cost? 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  As  I  recall,  about  $5,000.  , 

Senator  Ste^^nson.  And  you  testified  that  the  price  of  similar 
land  would  now  be  roughly  $2,000  per  acre? 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  In  our  area,  yes,  and  more. 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  he  arrived  on  these  shores  today,  penniless, 
a  farmer,  could  he  get  started,  could  he  buy  land  to  support  himself? 

INIr.  Bulbulian.  No.  We  have  great  difficulty  ever  saving  enough 
money  to  make  a  downpayment,  even  considering  how  conservative 
my  father  was  with  money  then  and  even  now. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  is  hard  to  get  started  in  farming? 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  It  is  impossible  to  get  started,  not  hard. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Once  started,  whether  through  inheritance  or 
however  it  is  you  come  by  the  land,  it  is  hard  to  stay  m  farming,  too, 

isn't  it?  .  ^  .     .  .1. 

For  example,  you  said  that  the  small  farmer  is  more  eihcient  than 
the  large  farmer.  If  that  is  so,  if  he  can  produce  more  efficiently  than 
the  corporation,  then  why  can't  he  survive  in  our  free  enterprise 

system  ?  ^  t  j      x 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  There  are  a  number  of  market  problems  and,  ot 
course,  the  problems  I  cited  here,  the  tax  problems  which  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  compete  with  a  situation  that  is  not  really  fair 
competition.  I  think  he  could  compete  very,  very  easily  if  everybody 
in  agriculture  were  in  it  for  a  profit,  but  many  people  aren't. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  saying  a  20-acre  farmer  of  1929  or  1930  period 
could  make  it  today.  Even  then,  he  couldn't  make  it  on  that  small  an 

acreage.  •       •      i       i.i 

Senator  Stevenson.  One  of  the  points  you  are  making  is  that  the 
family  farmer  now  has  to  compete  with  corporate  farmers  who  don'1 
have  to  make  a  profit  in  order  to  survive,  that  is  what  you  call  tax 
loss  farming? 

Mr.  Bulbulian.  That  situation  prevails  now. 

It  does  take  a  little  more  land,  but  certainly  not  the  thuosands  o 
acres  the  conglomerates  want. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  takes  more  land  and  it  takes  more  equip 
ment. 
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Senafo^S^^x^o'S^'rnd  it  takes  more  credit  to  acquire  the  equip- 
ment as  well  as  the  land.  Is  that  one  of  the  problems  ? 
"Mr  lr.B.LLx.  Yes.  You  very  often  have  to   -e  through  perhap 
2  crop  years  before  you  get  your  return,  especially  if  Jou  are  market 
ing  through  a  co-op  as  we  do.  I  still  am  not  paid  off  on  the  1969  crop 
of^raisins^and  we  probably  won't  be  for  fveral  more  months.  So  we 
are  talkine  about  at  least  a  2-year  investment  in  the  crop. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  don't  suppose  the  large  corporations  have 
much  dTfficulTy  Ob  Lining  the  necessary  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate^ 
You  say  the  cost  of  creSit  is  lower  for  the  larger  corporation  than 

''lr'°B™l''lnTed.-The  price  of  interest  is  higher  for  the 

'"|?na\or°S™  "xsox.  Continuing  on  the  assun^ption  that  the  little 
fellow!the  fa™  ily  farmer,  is  a  mo?e  efficient  producer,  he  can  produce 
at  a  Tower  cost  tLn  the  large  fellow,  are  there  other  poiciesoth 
Government  or  activities  of  governmental  agencies  which  discrimi 
nate  agTfnst  him  to  the  advantage  of  the  large  corporation?  The 
Labor  Departmenfs  Farm  Labor  Service,  for  example?  Do  thej 
help  the  little  fellow  as  much  as  the  large  corporation? 

Mr  BuLBULiAX.  I  can  answer  from  personal  experience  to  the  latter 
part  of  that  question.  Rarely,  if  ever,  am  I  able  to  get  any  help  from 
the  Farm  Labor  Service  except  wlien  I  don  t  need  it. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Except  when  you  don  t  need  it« 

Mr.  BrLBULiAX.  Eight.  When  I  do  need  it,  tliey  don_t  liave  anv 
labor  So  I  don't  even  bother  in  most  cases,  except  to  kid  myseit  i 
have  done  something  to  try  to  find  some  labor.  As  far  as  I  am  per_ 
sonally  concerned,  and  this  would  probably  be  true  of  ^  number  of 
other  farmers  in  my  area,  they  could  probably  close  up  the  Farm 
Labor  Service  and  we  wouldn't  miss  it.  ^  ^,  ■  ,  i     ^  fi,„ 

In  addition  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  I  think  mu*  of  the 
research  of  tlie  Universitv  of  California  is  aimed  at  the  large  farm. 
I  think  they  have  alread^  sold  out  to  the  idea  that  the  smal  farmer 
is  down  the  drain,  so  the>  had  better  think  of  research  for  the  large 

landowner^  there  will  be  an  implemeiit  show  in  Tulare  next 
month  and  one  of  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  along  ^ith  the 
showing  of  the  implements,  if  I  remember  the  exact  terms  Substi- 
tution of  Capital  for  Labor.'"  ISIuch  of  the  machinery  that  will  be 
shown  at  this  show,  some  of  which  was  developed  by  university  re- 
search, is  aimed  at  extremely  large  operations  and  certainly  not  the 
small,  efficient,  family  sized  operation. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  You  mentioned  university  research  Do  you 
have  any  opinions  about  the  activities  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
whom  those  activities  primarily  benefit?  .   . 

Mr.  Btjlbtji,iax.  On  this  short  notice,  no  specific  opinion,  untortu- 

"'^Another  point  I  would  like  to  make.  Senator,  is  that  I  think  the 
free  enterprise  system  does  not  imply  merely  the  right  to  get  bigger; 
it  should  imply  the  right  to  get  started.  I  think  that  situation  no 
longer  prevails  in  agriculture. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  You  made  that  point  very  eloquently,  Mr. 
Bulbulian,  in  your  statement.  And  I  think  it  is  a  most  significant 
aspect  of  our  subcommittee  investigation.  You  have  pinpointed  many 
issues  that  I  am  hopeful  will  be  discussed  by  other  persons  as  we 
proceed.  I  appreciate  your  help. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  George  Ballis,  a 
journalist  from  Fresno;  Mr.  Harry  Miller,  an  attorney  from  San 
Francisco,  and  a  consultant  to  Ralph  Nader;  and  Mr.  Al  Krebs  orig- 
inally of  California  and  now  with  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  in  AVashington,  D.C. 

These  gentlemen  will  form  a  panel  to  discuss  ownership  of  land  in 
California  and  the  Nation,  the  difficulties  that  we  have  in  simply 
finding  out  who  owns  the  land,  and  about  the  implications  of  the  con- 
tinuing trend  toward  ever-higher  concentration  of  land  and  economic 
and  political  power  in  agriculture. 

Please  proceed  in  any  order  you  like. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  a  general  summary  of  the  problem,  and  I  think 
these  tw^o  gentlemen  can  give  some  illustration  that  would  amplify 
this  background. 

STATEMENT   OF   HARRY   MILLER,    ATTORNEY,    SAN   FRANCISCO, 

CALIF. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  might  say  that,  while  I  am  glad  the  subcommittee  is 
here,  since  the  main  concern  of  the  hearing  is  located  outside  of  San 
Francisco,  you  should  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  State,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  going  there.  I 
myself  am  not  from  there  and  am  not  representive  of  its  problems; 
if  anything,  I  represent  the  urban  consumer  of  the  products  of  the 
land. 

The  work  that  I  did  on  the  Nader  study  took  place  in  1970.  I  did 
it  as  a  concerned  citizen,  mainly  concerned  about  the  developments 
in  the  State  relating  to  land  use,'but  not  necessarily  agricultural  land. 

One  of  the  main  questions  we  started  out  with  was  who  owns  the 
land  in  California.  It  seemed  a  w^orthwhile  starting  point.  There  were 
some  debates  on  whether  we  should  go  into  making  an  inventory  of 
this  material,  and  we  decided  to  go  ahead  and  do  so. 

One  of  the  reasons  w^e  decided  to  go  ahead  and  do  so  was  that  it 
was  so  very  hard  to  come  by  any  reasonable  estimates  or  indications 
of  who  owns  the  land  and  how  the  land  was  being  used.  We  all  knew 
it  was  being  used  in  a  way  that  concerned  and  even  aggravated  us, 
otherwise,  we  w^ouldn't  have  been  involved  in  a  study.  So  we  set  out 
to  do  this  end,  as  I  say,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  it  was 
that  there  was  really  no  single  source  or  even  a  number  of  sources 
of  this  information,  and  it  was  particularly  discouraging  to  find  that 
the  regulatory  bodies  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  Government  knew^ 
virtually  notJiing  about  this  very  important  economic  ingredient  of 
our  lives,  namely,  land,  that  is,  its  ownershii)  and  its  use.  Those  w^ho 
had  knowledge  and  information  had  great  qualms  about  making  any 
of  it  available. 
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I  would  refer  to  the  USDA  which  has  information  about  the 
acreage  of  the  recipients  of  subsidies  which  seems  to  be  very  pertment 
to  the  public  interest ;  but  since  they  had  classified  it  as  a  trade  secret, 
it  was  unavailable  to  us  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  ac- 
cording to  them.  J     V 

Because  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  our  study  together,  we  don  t 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  court  test  of  that  designation.  But  it  does 
illustrate  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  supposed  to 
be  regulating  in  the  public  interest,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  co- 
operate with  inquiries  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  that  regulation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  talking  about  the  USDA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  ^        ^  .     , 

Senator  Stevenson.  Why  wouldn't  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
cooperative?  What  reason  would  they  have  to  conceal  information 

from  you?  ^  ,     •       /.  ^i  ui       - 

Mr.  Miller.  I  happen  to  use  the  Nader  analysis  of  the  problem, 
which  is  that  they  are  controlled  by  the  agribusiness  lobbies,  and  the 
agribusiness  lobbies  get  away  with  what  they  get  away  with  by  keep- 
ing it  as  much  in  the  dark  as  possible.  I  think  that,  frankly,  is  the 
explanation  why  the  USDA  was  hiding  this  and  giving  us  a  lot 
of  trouble  about  finding  out  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  use  ot 
land  and  ownership.  ^i     i     j  • 

Senator  Stevenson.  Does  the  USDA  know  who  owns  the  land  m 
California  or  how  much  the  corporations  own? 

]\Ir.  Miller.  Yes,  they  certainly  do.  They  know  who  the  receivers 
of  subsidiaries  are,  what  the  acreage  is  for  the  calculation  of  subsidy 

and  so  on.  .     ,    -,.  a.    r 

Senator  Stevenson.  But  not  all  farmers,  including  corporate  farm- 
ers in  California,  receive  crop  subsidies.  Probably  possibly  fewer  re- 
ceive them  in  this  State  than  in  other  States? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  a      ^i. 

So  we  had  this  problem  of  information  and  knowledge.  Another 
potential  source  was  the  State  utilities  commission.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  the  State  utilities  commission  shouldn  t  have 
at  hand  information  about  acreage  under  the  control  of  utilities,  to 
make  sure  the  utilities  are  using  the  land  according  to  the  niandates 
under  which  they  operate,  namely,  to  provide  the  public  services  that 
they  are  charged  with  providing.  However,  the  same  condition  exists. 
They  have  a  rough  idea,  in  terms  of  dollar  value,  how  much  land  is  m 
a  given  utility's  portfolio.  They  have  no  idea  how  it  is  being  used. 

The  SEC  has  made  a  very  interesting  inquiry  into  one  of  the 
utilities  in  the  State  which  has  diversified  into  corporate  land  hold- 
ing, agribusiness,  and  a  number  of  fields  completely  unrelated  to  pro- 
vision of  electricity  and  gas.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  conclusion 
of  this  investigation  is  going  to  be,  but  the  utility  has  obviously 
strayed  far  away  from  its  mandate  and  the  terms  of  its  exemption 
from  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

Coincidentally,  the  company  found  its  diversifications  into  land 
very  lucrative.  That  is  why  they  went  into  it.  The  stock  began  to  rise 
because  the  analysts  began  to  see  that  the  tax-loss  farming  was  going 
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to  improve  their  income.  Another  very  interesting  incident  is  that 
this  utility  has  apparently  cornered  the  market  in  pistachio  nut 
production  and  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  use  their  monopoly 
position  to  exact  monopolistic  profits.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  moti- 
vation behind  this  movement  of  corporations,  conglomerates,  into 
agriculture.  It  is  a  very  easy  way  of  carving  out  a  natural  monopoly. 
If  you  have  a  piece  of  land  suitable  only  for  growing  pistachio  nuts 
and  you  can  quietly  go  in  and  buy  out  all  of  the  farmers  trying  to 
eke  out  a  living  on  small  acreage  and  combine  it,  then  the  world  is 
yours. 

Senator  Stevensox.  Before  we  move  off  the  point,  you  said  that  at 
the  Federal  level,  USDA  either  won't  tell  you  or  doesn't  know  about 
the  ownership  of  land  by  corporations.  You  have  said  now,  if  I  under- 
stand you,  there  are  no  governmental  agencies  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  you  with  this  information.  Even  the  regulatory 
agencies  don't  have  facts  in  the  case  of  their  regulated  industries, 
rs  that  right? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I  am  making. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Have  you  tried  the  Census  Bureau,  or  the  agri- 
cultural census  in  progress?  Does  that  agency  have  the  information 
on  land  ownership  by  corporations? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  did  this  work  in  1970,  in  the  summer,  and  we  had 
a  limited  amount  of  time  to  get  the  information  together.  I  don't 
recall  personally  liaving  made  any  contact  with  the  Census  Bureau. 
We  went  to  the  people  who  had  the  information  that  we  felt — well, 
w^e  went  to  organizations  we  felt  would  be  most  likely,  because  of 
their  duties,  to  have  the  informtaion. 

The  Census  Bureau  seemed  to  us  such  a  general  source  that  they 
might  have  it,  but  then  they  might  not.  So  we  might  as  well  go  to 
the  primary  responsible  agency,  a  utility  commission  with  respect  to 
utilities,  the  USDA  with  respect  to  subsidy  receivers,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  your  assumption  that  they  might  not 
have  the  information  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  Census  Bureau,  too, 
does  not  have  the  information;  they  don't  know  who  owns  the  land. 
Mr.  INIiLLER.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  they  shouldn't  know.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  Census  Bureau's  part 
to  make  an  adequate  inventory  even  of  human  beings  in  this  country, 
a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  minority  groups  in  California  who 
feel  they  were  completely  slighted  and  undercounted  in  the  Census, 
I  don't  know  that,  at  this  stage,  we  can  expect  them  to  do  a  much 
more  adequate  job  on  agriculture. 

But  this  is  tlie  first  time  that  the  spotlight  has  been  turned  on  on 
agriculture  in  California.  I  think  it  is  very  healthy  phenomenon  be- 
cause in  bringing  to  light  these  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge,  at  least, 
we  can  piece  them  together,  as  we  tried  to  do  w^ith  the  Nader  report. 

I  have  to  say  we  didn't  go  around  in  various  counties  and  make 
inventories. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  possible,  yes.  It  wouldn't  be  practical, 
T  think. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  would  be  impossible  in  my  State  of  Illinois 
because  of  the  use  of  land  trusts.  Ownership  of  land  is  commonly 
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concealed  for  this  reason  in  Illinois.  I  don't  know  about  other  States. 

Mr.  Miller.  It's  happened  here,  but  I  think  it  is  probably  less 
common,  and  we  tried  to  use  certain  deductive  techniques  m  our  own 
survey.  We  used  secondary  sources  such  as  ^Sletzger's  map,  on  which 
ownership  is  plotted,  in  counties  where  one  entity  controls  large  units 
of  land.  Secondlv,  we  used  the  assessor's  offices  to  the  extent  we  could. 
Assessors  don't  keep  records  from  which  figures  on  ownership  and 
use  are  readily  derived ;  but  sometimes  old  hands  in  the  offices,  just  as 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  have  this  information  at  their  fin- 
gertips and  would  share  it  with  you.  There  is  certainly  no  statutory 
obligation  for  them  to  do  it;  it  is  just  the  question  of  familiarity. 

Then  we  sent  around  a  number  of  questionnaires  to  which  we  got 
some  very  interesting  answers.  The  first  question  we  asked  people  was 
what  acreage  they  owned.  We  developed  a  list  of  landholders  from 
various  registers  and  indexes.  IVIost  of  the  first  questionnaires  came 
back  unanswered,  so  we  tried  to  make  our  questions  more  specific  by 
giving  a  figure  which  was  our  best  estimate,  based  on  all  we  knew 
about  an  individual  or  a  company,  the  land  they  owned,  and  asked 
them  to  verify.  We  got  better  results  with  that,  and  a  lot  of  our  data 
checked  out  what  we  got  from  the  secondary  sources. 

So  the  general  picture  that  emerged  was  one  of  concentration.  We 
found  that  25  corporations  owned  14  percent  of  the  privately-owned 
land  of  the  State.  We  came  out  with  29  corporations  owning  21  per- 
cent of  the  cropland  of  the  State.  There  are  about  12  million  acres 
of  cropland.  Actually,  there  was  a  USDA  survey  of  corporate  farms 
that  indicated  that  they  owned  an  even  higher  percentage ;  45  corpo- 
rate farms  owned  61  percent  of  the  prime  farmland  in  the  State.  So 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  concentration  existing  at  the  moment  and,  on 
top  of  that,  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  steadily  increasing  over  the  last 
decade. 

The  second  characteristic  of  ownership  was  the  fact  that  the  new 
owners  who  have  concentrated  the  land  into  their  hands  seem  to  be 
large  corporate  owners.  That  is  something  you  mentioned  in  your 
opening  statement,  and  I  won't  go  into  that  in  greater  detail. 

Senator  Ste\t:xsox.  Is  the  corporate  ownership  of  land  principally 
in  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  opposed  to  feed  grain,  cotton,  and  other 
crops  ? 

Mr.  INIiLLER.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can't  answer  offhand,  I  don't 
know.  My  impression  is  that  the  corporate  ownership  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed because  you  have  probably  a  situation  where  it  is  greater  in 
the  grains  and  the  other  cash  crops  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  and  so  on, 
because  you  have  to  have  a  larger  basic  unit  to  reach  minimum  effi- 
ciency, it  is  only  around  TOO  acres,  as  opposed  to  100  acres  in  the 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

Senator  Ste\t:xsox.  If  you  could  furnish  us  at  some  point  with 
further  information  on  the*^  distribution  of  the  pattern  of  corporation 
ownership  according  to  activity  in  agriculture,  it  might  be  helpful. 

Another  aspect  of  your  testimony  that  I  believe  should  be  reflected 
in  our  hearing  record^  is  that  when  we  talk  about  corporate  ownership, 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  family  corporation,  we  are  talking  about 
the  big  corporations  and  conglomerates. 
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Mr.  Miller.  That  is  an  important  distinction  to  make,  and  we  have 
a  statistic  on  that  which  indicated  tliat  of  the  corporate  ownership 
over  half  was  by  corporations  that  liad  most  of  their  business  in  other 
fields  than  agriculture.  So  there  is  a  very  heavy  incidence  of  owner- 
ship by  the  cono^lomerate  corporation  which  is  operating  primar- 
ily in  industrial  and  or  commercial  fields  and  secondarily  in  agricul- 
ture. I  w^ill  submit  for  the  record  an  excerpt  from  page  11-50  of  the 
Nader  report,  which  indicates  some  of  the  statistics  you  need. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
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(Excerpt  from  page  11-50  of  the  Nader  report) 


The  results  were  released  in  December  of  1970  in 
'A  Statistical  Profile  of  California  Corporate  F&rms," 
jited  in" Chapter  I,  above.   The  findings  revealed  an  extra- 
)rdinary  and  increasing  share  of  California's  agriculture  in 
corporate  hands.   Table  21  indicates  that  from  one  fourth  to 
)ne  third  of  cropland  production  from  California's  57,289 
;otal  farms  comes  from  1,673  corporate  farms.   Corporate 
^•arms  account  for  35-6^  of  California's  corn,  29- 55^  of  all 
)the.r  grains,  32.5/S  of  potatoes,  29-5^  of.  sugar  beets, 
>3.2^  of  strawberries,  38.4$5  of  cotton,  29-9^  of  citrus, 
^l\.2%   of  tomatoes,  62.3^  of  lettuce,  89.2^  of  melons, 
34.6%  of  carrots,  etc.     These  levels  .Jiave  steadily  increased. 
Chey  now  control  6.1  million  acres,  according  to  the  Report's 
estimate . 

More  Important,  though,  is  the  nature  of  the  new  corporate 
farm.   First, 46. 4^  of  Califoraia's  agricultural  corporations 
operate  farms  in  two  states  or  more.   Twenty-five  percent 
operate  them  in  four  states  or  more.   Second,  20^  of  the 
corporations  do  more  than  farm.   Significantly,  this  20^ 
controls  one  half  of  the  acreage  held  by  corporate  farms. 
?67,'000  acres  are  held  by  corporations  engaging  in  agribusiness 
Dn  the  side,  averaging  2,453  acres  per  farm.   Those  engaged 
In  other  business  unrelated  to  agriculture  hold  2,384,000  acres 
ind  average  16,553  acres.   An  additional  sm.all  number  are 
engaged  both  in  agribusiness  and  other  non-farm  related 
business.   Corporate  farms  engaged  in  just  farming  hold 
2,866,000  acres,  averaging  2,293  acres..   Further,  those 
corporations  confined  to  farming  rent- one  half  of  their  land, 
rhose  engaged  in  other  business  rent  less  than  15^  of  their 
land  and  own  the  remainder.   Third,  3955  of  farming  corporations 
are  controlled  by  another  corporation  or  by  unrelated 
individuals  ("Other  Controlled).   Once  again,  this  39^ 
Qon- family  group  is  much  larger  in  size,  averaging  8,481  acres 
as  opposed  to  2,924  acres  per  family  controlled  farm  and 
1,690  acres  per  individual  controlled  farm.   The- "other 
controlled"  farm  accounts  for  about  40^  of  corporate  crop^^ 
production  from  fewer  and  larger  farms .( "Other  controlled" 
farms  are  larger  for  eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  crops  surveyed. 
"Other  controlled"  farms  account  for  34^  of  California's  cor- 
porate farm  cattle  production,  64^  of  its  beef  cows,  55^ 
of  yearling  cattle  and  substantial  percentages  of  milk 
cows,  hogs,  sows,  bipoilers,  hens,  turkey  and  sheep. 

In  summary,  the  once  minor  involvement  of  the  conglom- 
erate farming  corporation  is  minor  no  longer.   Corporations 
engaged  in  other  business  enterprises  and  controlled  by 
unrelated  individuals  or  other  corporations  now  hold  sub- 
stantial acreage  and  account  for  substantial  shares  of  crop 
and  livestock  production.   They  own  most  of  the  land  they 
farm,  with  much  larger  than  average  farms.   Tfa^ju-aie^-eiw 
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Mr.  Miller.  Concurrently  with  this  trend  in  ownership,  there  is 
also  a  loss  of  the  prime  agricultural  land  at  a  very  quick  rate  in  the 
State  here.  Now,  that  is  a  fact  that  has  created  a  great  deal  of  dispute 
among  the  people  of  the  Nader  Task  Force.  Some  people  don't  think 
it  is  too  serious  a  problem :  The  State  has  a  lot  of  prime  agricultural 
land,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  factor  here,  and  so  on. 

My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  probably  a  very  adverse  factor,  be- 
cause what  happens  is  you  have  the  production  being  pushed  into 
marginal  soils.  It  means  that  greater  economic  costs  are  developed 
in  developing  this  marginal  soil  and  there  are  human  costs  in  th( 
sense  that  more  fertilizers,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  pesticides,  have 
to  be  used  to  get  this  marginal  land  into  production.  So  I  think  thai 
is  also  an  adverse  development. 

I  don't  know  what  your  subcommittee  or  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  about  that.  One  of  the  things  I  think  is  that  the  subsidiei 
which  encourage  this  corporate  movement  into  agriculture  should 
denfinitely  be  curtailed.  One  of  the  subsidies  that  has  made  it  attrac 
tive  to  push  production  into  the  marginal  areas  is  the  water  subsidy 
It  is  a  combination  of  subsidies 

Senator  Stevenson.  By  water  subsidies,  you  mean  among  othei 
things,  the  failure  to  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  The  subsidies  and  the  tax  structure  are  really  the 
cause  for  the  corporation  to  be  interested  in  agriculture.  They  arc 
really  interested  in  land.  I  can't  say  they  are  interested  in  agricul- 
ture; agriculture  is  an  endeavor  on  land,  it  is  attractive  to  them,  but 
most  of  them  are  holding  this  land  for  speculative  purposes.  Sooner 
or  later  they  would  like  to  turn  it  over  and  reap  the  speculator "5 
profits  on  the  land. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Did  you  also  examine  in  your  studies  the  in- 
vasion of  rural  America  by  corporations  with  other  purposes,  namely 
the  exploitation  of  timber  and  mineral  resources,  or  the  developmen 
of  recreational  facilities? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  We  have  a  lot  of  material  on  that  in  the  Nadei 
report  on  power  and  land  in  California.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  corpo 
rate  developers  and  subdividers  have  moved  into  the  countryside  ol 
California  and  bought  it  up  and  tried  to  subdivide  it.  They  sub 
divided  over  100,000  acres  and  there  are  probably  less  than  2,00( 
buildings  that  have  been  built  on  these  lots.  This  is  being  reflected  in 
the  marketplace  now.  The  result  is  the  massive  decline  and  lack  oi 
confidence  in  the  recreational  home  builders,  such  as  Boise  Cascade 
and  that  has  its  own  problems,  because  they  have  been  pushed  to  more 
and  more  extravagant  sales  techniques,  extravagant  financing  tech 
niques. 

As  far  as  the  quality  of  the  land  goes,  my  impression  is  that,  h} 
and  large,  speculative  pressure  has  been  concentrated  more  in  lane 
that  will  have  a  trade-off  value  in  recreation,  as  oj^posed  to  agri 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  recorc 
a  selection  of  materials  from  the  Nader  Report  on  Power  and  Lane 
in  California,  together  with  an  analysis  by  Mary  Claire  Clark  0I 
sociological  i)atterns  on  various  types  of  California  farms. 

(The  information  referred  to,' except  for  the  excerpts  from  th( 
Nader  report,  which  ai)i)eai'  in  the  appendix,  follows :) 
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BACKGROUND  ON  SOCOLOGICAL  PATTERNS  OF  CALIFORNIA  FARMS 

(By  Mary  Claire  Clark,  associate  of  Ralph  Nader's  Center 
for  the  study  of  responsive  law  and  member  of  the  California 
Power  and  Land  Project;  Berkeley,  Calif.) 

In  order  to  iinderstSBd  California  agricalture,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  understand   som-'iethin^  abou":  Cr li.'.vi-r.ia 
farms,  llany   urban  dwellers,  including  ^inost  poli^ici;  ns, 
ksiiELKKxXkai  are  ujiaware  of  the  many  aifferenx  kinds  of  fc^rnis 
found  in  the  state.   Described  below  are  a  few  iixxxknxr^pss 
H±x±ariasx5CEx^iH  examples  of  California  farms.   Even  xhis  view 
is  too  simple.   The  niimber  of  variations  on  these  patterns 
must  be  almost  as  great  as  the  number  of  farms  in  the  sxate. 

1.   The  traditional  "family  farm" 
Sources  of  advice  Governmental  contacts 


lYear-around  hands  j  [  Seasonal  ITorkers  | 
Spraying  Thiur.ing 

Irrigating  Picking 

Etc.  Ztc. 

Despite  the  trend  toward  "factories  in  the  field", 

there  are  still  many  growers  in  California  whose  ferm  :lc.  thc-iir 

castle,  who  live  on  the  premises  and  spend  many  hours  crivir-^: 

tractors  and  other  equipment,  and  who  have  a  personal  h^r.d  m 

all  phases  of  their  farm's  operation.   The  California  'Fi-.rir. 

Bureau  Federation  and  the  State  Dept .  of  Agriculture  would  have 

us  beliiK^e  that  this  kind  of  farm  is  almost  universal.  '' _n 

one  very  important  way,  the  American  dream  of  the  family  farm 
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does  not  correspond  to  reality.   In  the  dream,  the  family 
farmer  is  assisted  by  iiis  sons,  who  will  one  day  inherit  the 
form  from  him.   In  practice,  most  farmers'  sons  hrsve  gone  av.T-y 
to  college  or  the  cities  and  left  the  farm  forever.   The  f,?r:.'ier 
is  assisted  by  a  handyman  who  can/ a  little  of  everything  thr^t 
needs  to  be  done  throughout  the  year.   The  farmer  and  his  hnndymar 
hire  temporary  workers  to  help  during  the  harvest  time.   There 
is  little^  irf'-^Tjrry^    communication  between  the  Spanish-cper>ing 
temporary  worriers,  and  the  farmer  and  his  gKrjEXH  Engl ishif.s pea  rcing 
permanent  hands. 

2.   Large  sole-proprietor7or  pai^tnership  farm 


Sources  of  advice 1ksxxk_ 
as  in  (1) 


Governmenctal  contacts 
in  (1) 


This  pattern  is  doubtlessly  more  common  than  the  first. 
The  farm  or  ranch  is  larger.   The  grower  still  lives  on  the 
premises,  but  cannot  maintain  personal  supervision  of  all 
aspects  of  his  operation.   He  concentrates  on  certain  aspects, 
primarily  sales,  and  delegates  the  rest  to  a  foreman  or  series 
of  foremen  answerable  to  a  head  foreman  or  saigKxxisHX  superintend* 
The  foremen  hire  temporary  workers  to  cultivate,  irrigate,  spray, 
thin,  and  harvest i:»  the  crops.   The  temporary  workers  are 
responsible  only  to  the  sub-foreman  and  have  little  if  any 
contact  with  the  superintendent,  much  less  the  owner  himself. 
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^.      Absentee   lend  lord,    corporation   frrir. 


OV/l^;iLR 


rces   of  advice ■ 
as   in    (1)         i 


Resident:  Manaser 

or 

Superin'cendenU 


GoverrjTientpl   contac 
as   in    (1) 


Pest  Control 
Operators 


and  otJier  " 
contracted 
services 


The  dominating  characteristic  of  this  fsrsTi  is  that 

1  tut   owner  is  not  a  farmer  at  all.   The  land  is  owned  hy  a 

:tor,  dentist,  lawyer,  baseball  player,  or  someone  else  hundreds 

miles  away  as  a  tax  refuge,  a  place  to  relax  oh  weekends, 

[  so  forth.   Or  the  land  may  be  owned,  not  by  an  identifiable 

Lividual?!  but  by  a  corporation  or  investment  company  for 

iculatige  purposes.   The  owner  has  nothii'i::  "■-'•-■  do  with  ^EsisiaKs 

i   day-to-day  problems  of  farm  operation.   He  xurn^;  ell  of 

.s  over  to  a  manager,  who  may  be  full-time  and  living  on  the 

.dings  or  part-time,  managing  farms  for  several  absentee 

iQlords  at  once.  ^  The  manager  may  hire  a  farm  labor  o oir.. rn c t or 

the  necessary 
recruit/seasonal  workers  .XEffassary  The  manager  cOo'£  r-ox 

Dw  f,nd   does  not  care  where  the  contractor  recrivitr;  T.h;-  Laborers, 

=  t  kindof  people  they  are,  or  even  how  many  there  .-re: 

ier  the  piece-rate  system  of  payment,  it  is  rll  xhe  r>.;  :.-.o  xo 

e  manager.   Total  labor  costs  are  the  sr.me  whether  ?';  skilled 
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worlcers  work  a  full  day  and  make  good  wa^on,  'jO   workers  work 

only  h.Tlf  a  day,Ror  75  totally  inexperienced  wornierE  /'.  Xwle  rround 

There  may  te  a  nearly  complete  turnover  in  the  wore  force  each  d?y 
and  make  miserable  wages./  Alternatively,  managers  v.-itr.  very 

heavy  labor  demands  may  send  an  agent  to  the  Iv';exiCr' n  ':,')•(. nr 

to  recruit  "green  carders".   These  men  arrive  without  i.i,^:.;.r 

families  and  are  housed  and  fed  on  the  ranch  in  ariry-.-v-y _e 

barracks.   They  have  almost  no  contact  with  the  society  around 

them.   ^KKKxmayxiiK  To  date,  the  owners  tf  corporate  i'::  r.T.s  have 

been  almost  totally  insulated  from  the  social,  health,  and  ecological 

implications  of  their  land  ov/nership. 

4.  "Association" or  "Cooperative"  farm 


o^:'^niR 


I  Sources   of  advice 
LS   in    (1) 


Assoc.latrioa 


Sprayi.nSj 

Other  Special 

Services 


G  overnment  a 1  c  ont  a  c  t  s 
as  in  (1) 


This  kind  of  farm  is  particularly  common  in  the 
citrus  industry,  although  almonds,  walnuts,  avocados,  and 
certain  other  crops  fe.lso  have  strong"Associations"  of  "Goorjerative: 
to  v/hich  landowners  may  turn  over  all  their  responsibilities 
if  they  wish.   Under  this  pattern,  the  absentee  ovmer  of  an 
orchard  grove  in  Tulaie  County,  for  example,  may  have  the  choice 
of  joining  the  Strathmore  Sunkist  Association,  the  Blue  Goose 
Association,  or  remaining  indepenflibnt .   He  has  no  interest  in 
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c   aptitude  for  supervising  his  own  EsgsxizaixaK  orchard,  co 

-   signs  up  with  Sunkist .   From  this  moment,  every  phr.ss-  of 

the 
le  operation  is  cared  for  by/Association:   irrigating,  pruning, 

isking,  spraying,  and  marketing.   The  owner  does  not  need  to 

ire  anyone  to  stay  on  the  farm,  or  invest  in  any  eouipment 

nless  he  feels  it  is  to  his  advantage.   At  the  end  of  the  season 

ssociation  bookkeepers  calculate  the  value  of  the  services 

sndered  by  the  Association  to^fhis  landowner/  the  price  vhich 

is  fruit  has  brought  in  the  marketplace,  and  pay  him  the  diiferenc( 

Most  of  the  key  decisions  in  the  farm's  pperation 

re  made  by  roving  fielfl  representatives  of  the  Association. 

hey  decide  when  an  orchard  is  ready  for  picking,  and  how  much 

s  to  be  picked.  (Citrus  operates  under  a  pro  rate  system  whereby 

limited 
he  price  is  maintained  by  releasing  only  a  s?sex±xe^  amount 

f  fruit  each  day  throughout  the  season;  S^see  section  of 

his  chapter  for  market  orders)^  The  representatives  decide 

hen  an  orchard  should  be  sprayed  with  pesticides,  what  it 

hould  be  sprayed  with  and  the  amount. 

Crew  leaders  employed  by  the  Association  recruit  the 

ecessary  seasonal  help.   A  crew  leader  may  take  his  workers 

0  several  different  orchards  in  the  same  day.   The  seasonal 

OEker  may  work  for  the  same  crew  leader  year  in  and  year  out. 

his  employment  system  probably  xsxxkE  asr  offers  the  farm 

'orker  more  stability  than  the  other  three.   Accurate  and 

■recuent  communication  between  the  Association's  field 

•eTDrecentatives  and  the  crew  leaders,  and  thus  the  seasonal 

to 
workers,  is  essential  far  the  health  and  safety  of  the  farm 

/oricers  in  these  orchards. 
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WHO  \vor;<cs  on  California's  ?ar:.:s? 

700,000 
The/men,  women  ,  and  children  v/ho  IciDor  in  0-  ..i.^ornia 

fields  cVe   rs   vriried  a  group,  culturally,  ethnically,  ;  r.o 

linguistically,  as  the  populrtion  of  New  Yor^:  City.   In  the 

Imperial  Valley,  almost  all  agricultural  labor  is  performed 

by  Mexican  men,  many  of  whom  commute  across  the  border  every 

day.   In  certain  highly  seasonal  crops  grov/n  in  areas  icrther 

north,  such  as  cherries  in  San  Joaquin  CounT;y  or  peaches  in 

(or  "Anglos'!; 
Stanslaus  County,  there  are  primarily  Caucasians/  wor;^ing  r:S 

man-and-wife  teams.   Perhaps  it  is  Tulare  County  that  includes 

California 
the  most  representative  cross-section  of  zii  the  aix^sExgza-cips 

xxxtkK  fprm  labor  force. 

Many  Filipinos  live  in  the  southern  end  of  Tulrre 
County.   Teviston  is  a  farm  community  in  the  center.of  zhe   county 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Negroes.   In  Strathmore,  Plainviem, 
and  several  other  places  there  are  sizable  enclaves  of  Anglos 
many  of  whom  are  still  worlcing  in  agriculture  after  migrating 
from  the  Bust  Bowl  xKxtks  during  the   1930' s.   There  are  a  few 
American  Indians  and  Puerto  Ricans.   But  the  majority  of  farm 
wori-cers,  in  Tulare  County  as  in  California  and  indeed  the  entire 
Southwest,  are  persons  of  Mexican  extraction. 

Many  of  the  Mexicans  are  first  generation  immigrants: 

born  in  Mexico  but  now  living  permanently  in  the  U.S.  either  as 

naturalized  citizens  on  with  visas.   Many  are  second  or  even 

third  generation:   born  in  the  U.S.,  but  unable  to  move  out  of 

the  farm  labor  force  becuase  of  educational  disadVc3ntages  and 

society  at  large. 
the  ethnic  prejudices  of  ikExitsraisxj^sxKHriiixit  Still  others 

are  "green  carders;"   citizens  of  MexicoWo  enter  with  visas 

supposedly  obligating  them  to  remain  in  the  US,  but  who  in 

feet  return  to  tjjeir  families  in  Mexico  three  or  four  months 
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each  year.   Finally  there  are  a  large  but  index eriV.in.'.ble 

number  of  "wetbacks,"  illegal  entrants  who  are  suc^ecx  zo 

immediate  deportation  if  the  Immigration  p.nd   T.'axurr  1:^7.:  tion 

Service  isxiKKiiHsa  tatces  action  against  them.   E.T.pl Gy.-:.enx  of 

"green  carders"  and  "wetbacks"  in  California  agriculture  is 

labor 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  section  on/subsidies  to 

agriculture  in  California. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Fine.  Before  we  hear  from  Mr.  Ballis,  we  will 
insert  your  full  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Miller  follows :) 
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TESTIMONY  before  U.S.  Sen.  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
San  Francisco,  January  11,  1972 

Harry  Miller 

1  Rayburn  St. 

San  Francisco  CA  94114 

Nader  Taslcforce  in  California 

California  Action,  Inc. 

223  McAllister  St,  Rm.  205 

San  Francisco  CA  94102 


I.  Land  Ownership,  Use  and  Distribution 

Private  owners  control  about  51%  of  the  total  area  of 
California.   Of  the  remainder,  the  federal  government  ov;ns 
44%;  the  state  and  local  governments,  5%.   In  the  last  decade 
federal  holdings  have  declined  about  5%. 

A  striking  feature  of  private  land  in  California  is 
that  so  little  is  known  about  its  ownership,  use  and  distri- 
bution.  The  work  of  the  Nader  Team  appears  to  be  the  first 
effort  to  take  a  systematic  inventory.   These  facts  are  re- 
markable in  light  of  the  existence  of.many  regulatory  bodies 
for  which  knowledge  of  land  ov/nership  and  use  is  integral  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.   Chapter  One  of  the  Nader  Report 
on  Power  and  Land  in  California,  which  is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  A  and  is  incorporated  herein  by  reference,  describes 
the  state  of  information  about  land  ownership  and  use  in  greater 
detail  and  the  methods  of  the  Nader  Team  used  to  expand  the 
existing  material. 

The  results  of  the  Nader  Team's  work,  summarized  in 
Exhibit  A  and  presented  in  detail  in  the  Appendices  thereto, 
which  are  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  B  and  are  incorporated  herein 
by  reference,  confirm  the  trend  to  concentration  of  land 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations  that  has  been 
observed  by  others.   Twenty— "^ive  corporations  own  at  least 
14%  of  the  privately  owned  land  of  the  state;  257  entities 
control  25%. 
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High  as  these  figures  are,  they  probably  understate  the 
degree  of  concentration  of  ownership  of  agricultural  lands. 
According  to  the  Nader  Report,  of  the  12  million  acres  of 
cropland  in  the  state,  twenty-nine  corporations  own  21%; 
seventy-five  corporations  own  27%;  and  220  entities 
own  35%  on  a  curaulative  basis.   3y  contrast,  in  its  profile 
of  California  farms  published  in  1970  the  U . S .  Department  of 
Agriculture  found  that  forty-give  corporate  farms,  representing 
less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  state, 
controlled  61%  of  the  prime  farm  land.   -• 

With  respect  to  commercial  forest  land  in  the  state,  the 
same  pattern  obtains:  twenty  firms  own  43%  of  all  private 
commercial  forest  land,  as  compared  with  twenty-three  owners 
of  the  same  percentage  area  in  1963. 

Another  indicator  of  the  concentration  in  holding  of 
agricultural  land  is  the  steadily  increasing  average  acreage 
of  California  farms.   Inspite  of  the  fact  that  numerous  studies 
show  that  efficiency  does  not  require  large  acreage  and  that 
a  farmer  will  reach  maximum  technical  efficiency  aifound  one 
hundred  acres  in  fruit  and  around  six  hundred  acres  in  cash 
crops  like  cotton,  by  1969  tbe  average  size  of  California  farms 
had  increased  to  627  acres  from  250  acres  in  1930. 

The  second  major  characteristic  of  ownership  of  agricultura 
lands  in  California  is  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of  absentee 
corporate  landlords.   One-half  of  the  cropland  is  now  farmed  by 
corporations  controlled  by  unrelated  individuals  or  other 
corporations  in  contrast  to  the  families  who  till  the  soil. 
Almost  half  of  the  land  under  the  control  of  these  corporations 
is  owned  by  corporations  with  substantial  other  business  outside 
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of  farming,  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  sodbusters 

Concurrently  with  the  trend  in  ownership,  the  state 
has  lost  prime  irrigable  agricultural  land  to  urbanization. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Economic 
Research  Service  for  the  twenty-year  period  from  1944  to  1964, 
39  counties  showed  a  total  decrease  of  913,000  acres  of  ci-opland 
while  19  counties  showed  a  total  increase  of  1,511,000  cropland 
acres,  thus  giving  the  State  a  net  growth  over  the  period  of 
598,000  acres.   3y  contrast  betv;een  the  agricultural  census 
years  of  1959  and  1964,  forty-four  counties  showed  a  combined 
drop  in  cropland  acreages  of  461,000  acres,  while  only  14 
counties  hc<d  increases,  which  totaled  291,000  acres.   For 
this  five-year  period  California  lost  some  170,000  acres  of 
cropland.   An  unpublished  report  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  projects  that  between  1967  and  1980  another  2  million 
acres  of  California  land  will  have  "gone  under."   It  is  estimated 
that  over  one-fourth  of  this  land  will  be  the  best  irrigable  land 
in  the  state. 

What  accounts  for  the  trend  to  concentration  of  the  prime 
cropland  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
sodbusters? 

1.  Subsidies  which  favor  large  units  of  production:  price 
supports,  free  water,  cheap  labor,  free  research. 

2.  Speculation  in  land  encouraged  by  the  tax  structure. 

3.  Lack  of  cheap  credit  for  small  farmers. 

4.  Use  of  monopoly  tactics  in  marketing. 
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II.   Implications  of  Concentrated  Corporate  Landholding  for 

Producers  and  Consumers 

The  developments  in  land  ownership  and  use  described 
above  have  the  following  implications: 

1.  Continued  withdrawal  of  prime  cropland  from  production 
through  speculative  holding. 

2.  Greater  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
as  production  shifts  to  marginal  lands. 

3.  Increased  costs  of  production  and  higher  food  prices. 

4.  Increasing  pressure  on  small  farms. 

5.  Loss  of  open  space  and  urban  sprawl. 

6.  Poorer  crop  yields,  decline  in  quality  and  variety  of 
crops,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  resort  of  corporate  farmers 
to  synthetic  techiiques  in  food  production^  partly  as  a  result 
of  increasing  external  costs  of  production  such  as  pollution. 

7.  Monopoly  control  over  marketing. 

8.  Stronger  lobbies  against  regulation  in  the  public  interesi 

9.  Perpetuation  of  subsidies  to  large-scale  producers. 

10.  Formation  of  a  new  class  of  serfs  on  the  land. 
The  foregoing  developments  are  described  in  detail  in 

Chapter  T'^o  of  the  Nader  Report  on  Power  and  Land  In  California, 
which  is  attached  hereto  ?s  Exhibit  C  and  is  incorporated  herein 
by  reference.   The  various  points  will  be  the  subjects  of  later 
speakers . 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  BALLIS,   JOURNALIST,   FRESNO,   CALIF. 

Mr.  Ballis.  My  name  is  George  Ballis  and  I  have  lived  in  Fresno 
for  the  last  19  or  20  years.  When  Eisenhower  went  to  the  White 
House,  I  went  to  Fresno. 

Senator  Ste\'ensox.  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  join  you  if  I 
had  known  you  were  going  to  Fresno  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Ballis.  Your  father  carried  Fresno. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Fresno  sounds  like  a  fine  town.  We  are  going 
there  tomorrow,  somewhat  belatedly. 

Mr.  Ballis.  While  in  Fresno  I  w^orked  16  years  part  time  as  an 
editor  of  the  AFL-CIO  newspaper,  the  Valley  Labor  Citizen.  During 
that  time  I  also  worked  in  the  organization  of  farm  workers  and  par- 
ticularly on  political  campaigns  on  both  a  voluntary  and  professional 
basis. 

It  was  while  working  in  politics,  in  trying  to  help  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  farm  workers,  that  I  started  getting  interested  in  the  power 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  why  certain  people  are  Democrats  and 
Republicans  at  the  same  time  and  how  that  sort  of  thing  worked.  I 
had  just  gotten  out  of  college  and  I  had  been  reading  out  of  the  his- 
tory books  about  how  the  Democrats  hate  the  Republicans.  Then  I 
met  this  man  in  Fresno  by  the  name  of  J.  E.  O'Xeil,  who  is  now  de- 
ceased, President  of  Producers  Cotton  Oil  Company.  The  political 
joke  when  I  got  to  Fresno  was  that  there  were  really  three  Jack 
O'Neils,  there  was  the  Republican  O'Neil,  the  Democratic  O'Xeil, 
and  the  real  Jack  O'Xeil. 

He  had  one  vice  president  in  the  Republican  Party,  and  sitting  at 
the  head  tables  of  all  of  the  dinners,  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
who  the  candidate  was. 

There  was  another  vice  president  who  was  a  hard-core  Democrat. 

So  I  started  thinking  about  that,  and  I  figured  it  might  have  some 

implication  on  who  really  runs  the  joint.  So  what  I  would  like  to 

,  do  right  now  is  to  submit  four  studies  Avhich  have  been  made  relating 

i  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  I  would  like  to  verballv  summarize 

I  them. 

I  One  study  is  called  the  "Profile  of  Power  Structure  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley".  That  was  written  about  4  years  ago  for  research  done  by 
Ken  Blum  and  myself. 

One  of  the  other  reports  is  called  the  "Imperial  Valley,"  which 
deals  with  the  same  sort  of  study  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  on  the 
border  of  ^lexico  and  California. 

Another  is  called  "Del  ^Monte",  which  deals  with  an  analysis  of 
one  large  corporation  which  is  involved  in  agriculture  in  California. 

Another  one  is  called  "The  Dispossessed",  which  was  done  as  a 
study  in  part  of  our  production  of  a  16-millimeter  documentary  film 
which  indicates  that  the  same  corporations  which  control  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  California  also  control  the  mountain  areas  and,  in  fact, 
the  Indian  problem  is  the  same  problem  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  are  talking  about  agriculture. 

Senator  Ste^-exsox.  We  will  include  in  our  hearing  record  at  this 
point  the  two  Reports  which  you  have  submitted  to  the  subcommittee. 

(The  information  referred' to  follows:) 
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PROFILE  OF  POWER  5TRUCTURE  IN  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 


The  slaeular  fact  of  economic  and  political  power  In  California  Is  that  much 
of  its  prime  agricultural  lands  are  h.ld  In  large  tracts  by  absentee  ouoors.  The 
patterns  of  large  holdings  ..  or  large  holding  „  prevails  in  the  Delano  grape 
area,  western  Stanislaus  County,  the  Sacra,,ento.San  Joaquin  Delta.  Orange  County, 
imperial  Valley  and.  most  significantly  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's  «est  and 
southsldas  between  Los  Bancs  and  the  Grapevine  (south  of  Bakersf leld).  Once  the 
significance  of  concentrated  landownershlp  Is  understood,  all  of  the  political 
Eights  over  water  and  farm  labor  _  and  most  of  the  state's  other  public  policy 
battles  _  fall  neatly  Into  focus.  The  interests  which  control  thls^land  are 
interlocked  with  all  other  facets  of  the  California  economy.  Th.y  ■^Jork  in  both 
political  parties.  They  romance  organl.ecl  labor,  particularly  the  building 

trades. 

The  largest  holding  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  Korn  County' Land  Company 
(KCL)  which  owns  about  350.000  acres  In  Kern  County.  That's  equal  to  a  6  mile 
wide  strip  of  land  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento.  Or  from  los 
Angeles  to  Snata  Uai-bara, 

This  holding  was  acquired  iu  ?ost-Civil  >Iar  days  through  political  fraud, 
ecoaocalc  pressures,  legal  harrassrrents  and  conventiorxal  purchases. 

KCL  in  1966,  is,  however,  far  more  thnn  a  land  giant  ia  a  remote  agricul- 
tural county.  It  is  an  IntcaaLional  corporate  octopus.  A  modern  iUu.trar.ioa 
of  the  nuxi..  that  th^  sin.  of  fathers  shr.U  be  visited  upon  sons. 

KCL  operates  cattle  feeding  yards  In  ColSCoruia  and  Knnr,n..,  oil  leo.ses 
along  the  Gulf  Const  and  in  Aur.tralia  and  Zanada. 

Tvinty_five  percent  of  Arr^rican  automobiles  are  equipped  wii.h  e>:haut;t  pro- 
ducts p.oduc..  by  a  KCL  subsidiary,  .^alU.r  ..nuf^Curing.   One  of  .alUor's  thve 
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int3  ia  located  in  Aberdeen,  Mississippi.  Another  subsidiary,  Deluxe  Products, 
ich  tnalces  oil  filters  has  a  plant  In  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 

KCL  holds  controlling  Interest  in  J.  I.  Case  farm  machinery.  It  is  devel- 
Ing  real  estate  for  residential,  comnvsrcial  and  Industrial  use  in  Bakersfield, 
\ta  Konlca,  and  Hawaii, 

KCl  ovms  interests  in  a  Palo  Alto  electronics  firm,  a  Coalinga  asbestos  mine, 
:o-op  winery.   It  holds  canal  companies,  an  almond  hulling  plant,  a  fruit 
:klng  operation. 

Itii  directors  sit  on  the  following  boards,  in  some  cases  with  high  office: 
akers  Trust,  General  Electric,  .Hatson  Navigation,  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
lifornla  Ink,  Hewlett-Packard,  Varian  Associates,  Pillsbury,  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
stem  States  Life  Insurance,  American  Trust,  Emporium  Capwell,  Pacific  Telephone, 
stem  Pacific  Railroad,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  Rand  Corporation,  Brunswig  Drugs, 
curity  First  National  Bank,  First  National  Bank,  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Com_ 
ny,  and  others. 

The  KCL  operation  was  put  together  In  the  1870's  and  80's  by  Jaxes  Haggin 

d  Llcyd  Tevis,  two  San- Francisco  financial  manipulators,  and  Bill  Carr,  who 

» 
ined  fame  as  chief  political  hatchetman  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  trio,  with  Carr  as  the  man  in  Bakersfield,  moved  into  Kern  County  with 
icnens<!  financial  resources  and  tremendous  political  juice.  In  less  than  20  years 
ey  giiined  title  to  nearly  400,000  acres. 

A\eT\   the  Southern  Pacific  was  selling  land  to  no  one,  the  ring  .»  as  the 
iggin-Tevis-Carr  operation  was  called  by  the  liberal  San  Francisco  Chronicle  — 
iS  able  tQ  buy  vast  SP  tracts,  directly  some  100,000  acres,  indirectly  another 
*,00C,  The  fact  that  Tevis  was  vice  president  of  SP  helped. 

In  the  mid-.70's  the  ring  obtained  30,000  acres  which  had  been  entered  with 
)rgec.  soldiers'  scrip.  The  titles  were  clouded  so  Congress  passed  and  President 
rant  signed,  on  his  last  day  in  office,  tV.a   Desert  Land  Act, 
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Before  the  general  public  discovered  the  Implications  of  this  .neesure.  the 
ring  had  secured  the  30.000  acres  of  fraud  and  entered  another  70.000  acres,  all 
>K,oueh  dummy  filings.  The  Vlsalla  land  office  v,as  put  at  the  disposal  of  Carr 
all  through  a  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  to  file  the  entries. 

The  Desert  Act  allowed  entries  up  to  6M  acres  for  $1.25  an  acre,  while 
charges  under  the  regular  Homestead  Act  were  $2.50  an  acre  for  160  acres. 

The  new  act  also  waived  the  residency  requirement  on  the  grounds  that  the 
so  called  desert  lands  could  not  be  Inhabited  until  reclamation  projects  were 

completed. 

Bitter  protests  led  by  the  Chronicle  forced  a  federal  Investigation  which 
proved  that  most  of  the  dummy  entryxen  had  perjured  themselves  In  the  affidavits 

,H. ^  .ever  seen  the  land  on  which  they  filed  and  they  did  not  know  If  It  was 

desert  land  .-  In  fact  large  portions  were  farmed  without  Irrigation.  Among  the 
dummies  were  employees  of  firms  controlled  by  Tevis  and  Haggin.  Including  .ells 
Fargo  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  plus  government  employees  under  Carr's  cont, 
St  the  mint  and  the  customs  houses.  All  the  dummies  gave  their  land  to  the  rim 
in  a  later  hearing,  the  ring  admitted  that  It  had  inspired  entrymen  friend: 
to  their  interests.  Haggln  declared  the  whole  fraudulent  operation  was  justlEI, 
because  reclamation  and  Irrigation  projects  were  feasible  only  under  large  o^e 
ship  and  that  the  ring  planned,  once  the  projects  -ere  complete,  to  sell  off  th 

land  to  settlers. 

The  federal  government  bought  this  argument.  Haggln's  claim  that  the  big 
operators  would  build  Irrigation  projects  and  sell  >ff  is  comic  in  light  of  moc 
day  developments;  i.e..  the  Central  Valley's  Projec  •.  financed  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  State  ..ater  Project  financed  by  ::tate  and  Federal  funds  are 
bringing  water  to  these  lands. 

incidentally.  KCL  land  is  not  for  sale  --  the  cosf  factor  was  so  low  that 
sales  would  put  the  company  in  an  unfavorable  tax  petition.  However.  KCL  in  1 
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i  sell  10,000  aores  in  northern  Kern  County.  The  reason  according  to  the  KCL 
id  office  in  Bakersfleld  is  that  the  situation  might  arise  when  the  company 
jld  no  longer  guarantee  delivery  of  irrigation  water  to  these  lands,  farmed  by 
lants.  The  future  Is  uncertain  because  the  federal  government  has  been  talking 
>ut  enforcing  a  federal  law  which  limits  the  delivery  of  irrigation  water  from 
bsidized  projects  to  no  more  than  enough  to  irrigate  160  acres  of  land.  Kern 
/er  water  is  now  supposedly  subject  to  that  law  ..-  as  yet  unenforced  —  because 
i   river  is  regulated  by  the  federally  constructed  Isabella  Dam, 

The  federal  government  debates  this  issue  with  itself  while  KCL  tenacles 
jch  far  beyond  the  "home'-  base  In  Kern  County,   In  fact,  ••"honae"  base  is  not 
m  County,  but  San  Francisco  has  been  since  the  beginning.  KCL  never  held  a 
jckholders'  meeting  In  Kern  County  until  1961. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  201,000  acres  in  the  Valley,   It  got  this 
\6   free  about  90  years  ago  for  building  a  railroad  part  of  which  was  never 
Dpleted. 

The  Boston  Ranch  Company  holds  some  37,000  acres.   It  is  owned  by  J.  G. 
swell  who  also  holds  32,364  acres  in  his  name.  Also  under  Boswell  control 
j:  Crockett-Gambody,  28,503  acres;  Tulare  Lake  Land  Company,  10,392;  and 
Her  and  Lux  (by  lease),  25,313  acres. 

Over  168,000  acres  is  owned  by  the  Tejon  :ianch  which  is  controlled  50  per 
It  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  explaining  perhaps  that  newspaper's  great  concern 
r  water  development.  Tejon  holds  another  100,000  acres  south  of  the  Kern 
jnty  line. 

Another  large  holding  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  the  52,000  acre  Vista 
I  Llano  owned  by  Anderson,  Clayton  and  Company  (ACCO) ,  the  largest  cotton 
rketlng  firm  In  the  world.   ACCO  is  the  most  extensive  private  financier  of 
aps  in  the  U.  S.,  a  key  exporter  of  Brazilian  cotton  —  and  coffee,  part  owner 
a  large  ship  operating  combine,  a  manufacturer  of  oleo,  soft  drinks,  instant 
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pizza,  salad  oil.   ACCO  ovms  an  insecticide  plant  In  ilexlco.  a  soap  factory  In 
Brazil,  a  farm  in  Peru,  cotton  oil  mills  In  Argentina,  cotton  gins  In  Paraguay. 
It  has  agencies  In  Thailand  and  Turkey,  Korea  and  Holland,  Yugoslavia  and  South 
Africa  —  and  38  other  countries. 

Another  large  holding  Is  the  DlGiorglo  F/ult  Corporation  owning  a  total  of 
26,000  acres  of  California  farm  land.  DlGloi glo  subsidiaries  'nclude:   Jood 
Canning.  S  &  .^  Foods.  Treesweet  Products.  Sua  Vista  Foods.  Klamath  ',umber.  Earl 
Fruit.  Philadelphia  Terminals  Auction.  New  ^ ork  Fruit  Auction,  and  Chi-ago  Fruit 
Auction,  The  New  York  and  Chicago  auctions  are  owned  A5  and  13  per  cent  rc-r-.c. 
tively.  DlGlorglo  controls  the  growing,  ^nd  shipping,  the  canning  and  the 
selling  of  its  products  on  the  eastern  markets. 

Directors  of  DlGlorglo  also  sit  on  the  following  boards,  in  some  cases  with 

high  office:  Bank  of  America.  Union  Oil,  BroadwayJIale  Stores.  Pacific  Telephon 

Lockheed  Aircraft,  Petroleum  Equipment  Suppliers.  Southern  California  Edison. 

Foremost  Dairies.  Flbreboard  Paper.  Cali'omia  Ink.   15ank  of  CaUfomia  -terchan 

National  Realty.  Transamerica  Insurance,  Firemen's  Fund  Insurance.  ^  cific  Gas 

and  Electric.  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank.  Bell  Telephone  of  Neveda.  and  othe 

The  biggest  portions  of  the  larger  holdings  are  controlled  from  San  Franc>« 

(KCL  and  DlGlorglo).  Los  Angeles  (Tejon  Ranch),  and  distant  points  (ACCO).  Ever 

some  of  the  local  big  operators  are  Involved  in  non-farm  corporations.  The  Giff 

family  of  Fresno  owns  some  60,000  acres  In  this  area  and  farms  perhaos  another 

60.000  under  lease  mainly  from  SP.  P.ussell  Glffen  Is  a  duector  of  the  Pacific 

Gas  &  Electric,  the  world's  largest  private  utility.  j 

Now  under  construction  through  t .e  westside  of  the  Valley,  is  the  State-  ^ 

Federal  San  Luis  irrigation  and  muni,  i pal  w.:er  project.  The  main  canal  enters. 

from  the  north  approximately  at  Los  Banos  and  extends  south-southeastward  thro^ 

the  middle  of  all  these  above  mentioned  holdings  except  DlGiorgio.  The  canal  w 

turn  sharply  eastward  ne..r  Bakersf  i  .Id  and  will  leave  the  Valley  through  the  Lc 

Angeles  Times'  Tejon  Xancb. 
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This  project  will  be  subsidized  by  the  State  and  Federal  taxpayers  —  over 

000  per  acre  in  some  places.  On  water  projects  financed  in  any  way  by  U.  S. 
:  fundsi  the  Federal  law  sets  a  subsidy  limit  to  any  one  owner:  enough  water 
irrigate  160  acres  of  land  (320  acres  for  man  and  wife).  This  subsidy  limit 

1  been  waived  on  the  crajor  portion  of  this  land  by  Federal  administrative  fiat  — 
itrary  to  legislation  by  Congress.   Jhen  small  farmers,  unions,  and  church 

ups  in  1964  stormed  a  U.  S,  Senate  interior  subcommittee  in  protest,  the 
eral  administration  announced  some  re-tightening  of  its  loose  regulations. 
iCe  then.  Department  of  Interior  officials  have  once  again  relaxed  in  favor 
the  large  landowners. 

In  one  600,000  acre  portion  of  the  Valley,  Federally  subsidized  irrigation 
er  will  be  delivered  through  a  local  governmental  agency  created  under  Calif» 
ia  State  .Jater  law.  The  name  of  this  agency  is  the  .>Jestlands  Jater  District, 
owns  120,000  acres  in  this  district;  Giffen  end  Anderson-Clayton  operate  here. 
n  the  district  holds  an  election  each  person  has  one  vote  for  every  dollar's 
th  of  property  he  owns.  The  SP  land  agent  drives  down  from  San  Francisco  to 
t  20  per  cent  of  the  vote  all  by  himself.   It  is  not  surprising  that  he  holds 
of  the  director's  chairs.  The  president  of  the  district  is  l^ussell  Giffen, 
00,000  acre  operator  who  also  is  a  director  of  Pacific  Gas  &£  Electric. 

Manager  of  the  district  is  a  lawyer  named  Ralph  Brody.   Brody  began  his 
eer  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  builds  the  water  projects.  He 
rned  the  water  law  so  well  that  v7hen  Pat  Brown  was  elected  Governor,  he  named 
idy  his  special  counsel  on  water.  Brody  succeeded  in  snaking  the  State  water 
m  -J  which  will  deliver  water  to  the  large  landowners  —  through  a  hesitant 
ite  legislature,   Brody  succeeded  where  two  Republican  Governors  had  failed, 
lost  immediately  he  was  hired  as  the  manager  of  ..'estlands  and  appointed  by 
'ernor  Brown  as  chairman  of  the  California  State  A'ater  Commission,  a  body 
ch  makes  basic  decisions  on  irrigation  water  projects.   A  conflict  of  interest? 
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It  is  Ralph  Brody  who  speaks  for  the  State  of  Callforala  at  Congressional  hearln 
on  Federal  appropriations  for  water  developments.  It  Is  almost  funny  to  have  hi 
sitting  before  a  U.  S.  Senate  committee  as  Jater  Commission  chairman  and  Introdu 
himself  as  manager  of  the  land  barons*  /estlands  .4ater  District. 

On  the  charted  portions  of  this  ma?,  some  of  the  richest  land  In  America 
awaits  full  exploitation.  The  largest  block  of  class  I  soil  In  the  U.  S.  lies 
just  south  of  Los  Banos  In  .^estlands.   It  Is  useless,  of  course,  without  Irrlga. 
tlon  water.  Its  value  dry  is  estimated  at  about  $100  per  acre;  with  pumped  wat. 
from  expensive  deep  wells,  around  $350;  with  subsidized  canal  water.  $1,000.  T> 
land  will  be  worth  just  about  what  the  taxpayers  will  pay  out  In  subsidies. 

These  subsidies  and  the  fabulous  increment  In  land  values  explain  why,  whc 

a  $1.75  billion  bond  issue  to  finance  part  of  the  State's  contribution  to  the 

project  was  on  a  November.  I960,  ballot,  the  biggest  financial  doners  to  the   1 

successful  "yes"  vote  were  Tejon  Ranch  and  Southern  Pacific.   .  ' 

The  area  of  the  historic  Delano  grape  strike  Includes  the  following  holdin 

DlGlorgio  26,000  (4.700  in  strike  area) 

Schenley 3.700  (plus  700  leased) 

Anthony  Bianco 6,795 

.7.  B.  Camp  .......  4,908 

Anton  Caratan 1,129 

Mi  la  Caratan.  .....  2,133 

P.  J.  Divlzlch 5,500 

John  Dulcich 1»^31 

Elmco  Vineyards  ....  3,610 

Guimarra 12,459 

George  Lucas ^^0 

Pandol  &  Sons  .....  2,288 
D.  M.  Steele 4,187 

*  7  - 
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A  &  N  Zaninovlch ,   2,283 

Marko  Zanlnovich 3,686 

V.  B.  Zanifiovich 2,157 

se  holdings  are  not  entirely  in  the  stvlke  area,   .vho  are  the  owners  of  these 
ds? 

Anthony  Bianco,  for  example,  owns  grapes  outside  of  Delano.  His  headquarters 
in  Fresno,  and  he  owns  2^0  acres  of  grapes  in  Fresno  County.  He  also  owns 
acres  of  grapes  at  Arvin  which  is  near  Bakersfield.  He  has  packinghouses  at 
ger  in  Fresno  County,  and  in  Delano.  He  also  grows  grapes  near  Thermal  in 
erslde  County,  where  he  also  has  a  packinghouse.  He  has  a  500  acre  peach 
hard  near  Tipton  along  with  200  head  of  cattle  and  pasture  land.  He  has  cherry 
hards  near  San  Jose,  but  his  biggest  ranch  is  A, 003  acres  of  lettuce,  cotton, 
eyards,  and  citrus  near  Glendale,  vrizona.   This  was  bought  by  a  syndicate 
•med  by  A.  Biancos,  Sr.  ,  and  Jr.,  Carl  Jarson  of  Detroit  and  Peter  Malbandian 
Phoenix  for  $2,600,000.   The  Delano  ranch  cost  $500,000  and  the  Tipton  ranch 
o  cost  $500,000.   Bianco  has  an  office  in  New  York  to  handle  eastern  shipping. 
ships  3,000  rail  and  truck  lots  a  year.   Each  carlot  holds  about  1,250  lugs, 
he  ships  a  total  of  3,750,000  packages  a  year.   Of  course,  not  all  of  these 
!  grapes,  and  not  all  of  the  fruit  is  grown  by  him.  He  buys  from  Lodi  and 
lesto  southwards  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Anthony  Bianco  is  a  director  of  the  Grape  Crush  Administrative  Committee 
ich  administers  the  bulk  wine  marketing  order.  He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Lied  Grape  Growers  Association,  a  grower  wine  processing  co-operative. 

.J.  B.  Camp,  who  was  an  .assistant  director  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

/ 

ninistration  (AAA)  during  the  New  Deal  was  head  of  the  entire  cotton  division, 
i   was  also  the  director  of  the  Southern  ':iep,ion.   He  canne  fresh  from  his  job  of 
ricultural  appraiser  for  the  Bank  of  America  (1929_i933).   He  made  his  money 
f  the  destruction  of  potatoes  on  a  Kern  County  airstrip  which  was  the  New  Deal's 
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way  o£  putting  business  back  oato  Us  feet  while  19  million  workers  ^re   unem?loy«i 
.nd  hungry.  He  owes  his  fortune  to  the  Democratic  Psrty.  He  was  presldwt  of  the 
quasl-faclst  Associated  Farmers  of  California,  the  director  of  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  wife  Is  a  farmer  In  Edgoflela 
County.  South  Carolina  and  Is  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Trenton.  South  Carolina. 
J.  B.  Camp  IS  mainly  a  cotton  gro«cr,  and  Is  a  small  grape  grower. 

DeUno  has  been  a  relative  late  comer  In  the  .history  of  California  agrlcuU 
cure.  AS  m  almost  all  of  the  State-s  farming,  the  wellsprlng  of  wealth  and  powr, 
1.  water  ..  captured,  pumped,  stored  and  spread  out  on  the  rich  land  at  the  con™,. 

of  the  grower. 

Even  by  arid  California  standards,  the  Delano  area  was  not  well^ndowed  by 
nature  ..  It  was  mostly  sagebrush,  with  no  rivers  nearby  .-  so  the  f.«t  «ttler> 
went  elsewhere.  The  keystone  development  came  In  the  1920.S  when  Joseph  DlGlo^ 
an  entrepreneur  with  a  Sicilian  grape  background,  began  to  pit  vines  and  well  ^ 
water  against  the  Delano  sagebrush.  After  a  faltering  start  and  much  experlmen. 
tatlon.  DlGlorglo  and  others  who  saw  him  making  It,  expanded  their  operations  an, 

perfected  their  grapes. 

^  they  drew  more  and  more  water  out  of  the  ground  for  their  multiplying 
vines,  the  underground  water  table  sank  lower  and  lower.  The  expense  of  drlU.n 
new  wells  down  to  the  fading  water  table  became  prohibitive  for  all  but  the  bigg 

operations* 

According  to  records  cited  by  Chief  Englneer-Manager.  Sam  Fortler  of  the 
Oelano  .  Earlimart  Irrigation  District  (the  strike  area),  between  1905  and  1948' 
the  water  level  dropped  at  least  100  feet;  and  In  some  parts  of  the  district,  a, 
»ch  as  »0  feet.  DlGlorgio  and  the  other  grape  growers  were  literally  pumping 

themselves  out  of  business. 

in  the  1930.S,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began  work  on  the  huge  Cent^ 
valleys  project.   One  of  its  long  range  aims  was  to  bring  river  water  some  C 
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niles  into  the  Delano  area,  this  rescue  water  began  to  arrive,  via  th^  Friant. 

canal,  in  1951. 

Since   then  t'ne  water  table  has  gradually  risen.   The  average  rise  has  ^en 
2et;  as  high  as  100  £eet. 

Federal  officials  place  the  cost  of  supplying  Central  Valleys  Project  watef 
700  an  acre,  of  which  the  growers  repay  $123.  The  remaining  $577  per  acre 
5  from  Federal  taxpayers  and  the  users  of  project  electric  power. 

The  150  acre  subsidy  limit  is   supposed  to  apply  to  the  Delano  area.   Some 
he   big  growers,  mostly  notably  DiGiorgio,  have  agreed  to  this  limit  in  signcJ 
races;  but  compliance  has  been  bogged  down  in  weak-kneed  enforcement  of  a 

law and  DiGiorgio  continues  to  use  subsidized  water  for  much  of  its 

ings  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Federal  law.   Others  of  the 

growers,  Schenley  for  example,  have  decided  not  to  sign  any  agreements  of 
liance  with  the  Federal  l^:■:\   and  the  huge  whiskey  maker  is  allowed  to  pump 
the  subsidized  water  he  wants  from  the  underground  wells  replenished  by  tax 
vercd  water. 

The  production  of  grapes  in  Delano  is  a  big  business  established  by  hard- 
ing,  creative  men.   It  is  a  big  business  which  was  once  rescued  by  Federally 
idized  Irrigation  water  end  now  depends  upon  this  water  for  its  very  existence. 

California  growers  are  enriched  and  empowered  not  only  by  subsidized  irriga_ 

.  water  the  world's  biggest  welfare  program  some  have  claimed.  The  big 

•ers  strengthen  their  coacrol  of  our  lives  through  political  manipulation  which 
igs  them  the  tax  financed  subsidies  of  soil  conservation  programs,  marketing 
srs,  acreage  alloc.menvs  for  crops,  guaranteed  prices,  etc. 

These  government  programs  are  administered  entirely  by  local  committees  of 
ners.  The  big  grower,-,  control  the  committers  which  parcel  out  the  subsidies. 
Tho  size  of  some  of  these  subsidies  strains  the  i;Ti>-!gi nation. 
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Oa  Juae  19.  1967.  Senator  John  VJlUiams  of  Dela.ar.,  inserted  in   che  Con. 
gressioaal  .ccord.  a  list  of  direct  price  support  p.y.cats  vcceivcd  by  big  farmers, 
.hrouchout  the  United  States.   Included  on  this  list  were  the  following  big  opera., 
tors  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  f.au  Jooquin  Valley  and  the  a.ounts  of 
direct  subsidies  (welfare)  they  received  froo.  the  Fcocral  treasury  during  1966. 

,,  $3,313,000 

J.  G.  Bosvjell ^    * 

..    T                    .....  ^  i  .   2,397,073 
Giffen,  Inc 

,  ,   „  1,468.696 

Scvjth  Lake  rarms 

Salyer  Land  Company »   »• 

,    ,,  622,840 

Vista  Del   Llano   ...    

Kerp.  County  Land  Company » 

.  ,   ^  622,569 

/lest lake  Farms 

.   ,   ^  121. C06  « 

Tejon  Ranch  ....*».•••*• 

(The  above  U  just  a  sample  oC  th,,  CallEoral.  farmer  welfare  recelplents   ^ 
Usccd  by  senator  .Jllliams.  A  total  of  84  £ari„H8  operations  in  Callforaia 
received  direct  price  support  payments  of  over  5105.003  in  10S6.)- 

This  paper  beccnes.  In  tins  lishi .  "-ore  thar,  ,-,p.  ocpose  of  past  politcal 
frauds  a.d  current  political  giveaways.   It  beco,„.  a  «aming  to  all  of  us  who 
cherish  freedom  and  would  perfect  its  practice  in  .v™.rica. 

The  warnlns  is  si«Ay  this:  if  the  economic  Political  power  structure  lUu 
trated  by  this  paper  is  further  enriched  and  entrenched  by  hu^e  water  subsidies, 
individual  freedom  will  b.  even  »>re  severely  limited,  if  not  entirely  eliminate 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  -  and  thereafter  much  of  the  State.  1 

The  landownershlp  pattern  on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  .is  ju, 
the  reverse  of  what  exists  on  the  west  and  so.th  sides.  According  to  the  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  .Reclamation  in  the  entire  area  served  by  the  mant.Kern  Cmal  from 
Fresno  to  Bakcrsfield.  over  80  per  cent  of  th.  holdings  -.re  under  owner.-.,ips  of 
less  than  160  acres  each  (a  notable  except  ;„n  is  the  Delano.Ea,  limarl  Irv----., 

District  as  cited  above). 
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The  scale  of  holdings  is  reflected  in  the  local  corcmianNties,  Small  farm 

MTunities,  according  to  a  U.  S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  small  5^5 iness,  offer 

re  opportunity  for  small  business,  for  community  activity  and  Participation,  for 

>S.  A  recent  study  by  Fresno  State  College  revealed,  also,  that  %xq   small  fame: 

the  east  side  of  the  Valley  pay  higher  wages  than  the  big  operators ati  the  west 

le. 

********** 

THE  STOCK  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  "TYPICAL"  RANCHES 


W,  Todd  Dofflemyer  was,  until  his  death  March,  1966,  a  substantial  shlpf^r  «nd 
)wer  of  oranges  in  Tulare  County.  For  many  years  he  sat  as  a  member  and  ch.ii.(T^.v 
the  Exeter  Irrigation  District  Board,  which  administers  the  Federal  Governn.rit'^ 
:er  program,  providing  growers  with  water  at  a  small  fraction  of  its  real  c(.^t. 
>dless  to  say,  Dofflemyer  and  his  fellow  board  members,  all  of  them  large  jrovj^s 
Ing  the  water  they  admiaister,  were  not  over-zealous  in  their  enforcetrent  of  tio 
jgram's  160  acre  limitation,   ilr.  Dofflemyer's  will,  available  in  the  Tulara 
jnty  Pvecorders  office,  makes  very  interesting  reading,  especially  its  itemizt_ 
>n  of  his  somewhat  lavish  investments  in  stocks: 

.1 '.  '<. "!' 


shares  Agnico  Mines,  Ltd. 

shares  Abex  Corporation 

shares  American  Cynamid  Corp. 

shares  Amtel,  Inc. 

shares  Arvin  Industries 

shares  Arvida  Corporation 

shares  Benquet  Consolidated,  Inc. 

shares  Callahan  Mining  Corp. 

shares  Cities  Service  Company 

shares  Denison  Mines,  Ltd. 

shares  Deer  Horn  Mines,  Ltd, 

shares  Dome  Mines,  Ltd. 

shares  Eurofund,  Inc. 

shares  Englehard  Industriesm, 

Inc. 

shares  Great    Western  Sugar  Co. 

shares  Uecla  Mining  Company 

shares  Homestake  Mining  Co. 

shares  Ideal  Cement  Company 

shares  International  Harvestor 

shares  International  Pakcers 

shares  Japan  Fund 

shares  Kerr-McGee  Oil  Industries 

shares  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

shares  Melville  Shoe  Company 


100 
1000 
200 
110 
303 
100 
300 
1000 
150 
200 
100 
200 

IDOO 

200 
100 
AOO 

200 
103 
165 
100 
200 
432 


shares  Signal  Oil  &  XJas  Company- 
shares  Siscoe  Mines,  Ltd. 
shares  Southern  Natural  Gas  Company 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company 
shares  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co, 
shares  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
shares  United  Shoe  Machinery 
shares  Upper  Canada  Mines 
shares  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 
shares  Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel 
American  Can  Company 
shares  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company 

shares  American-South  African 
Investment  Company 
shares  Anaconda  Copper  Company 
shares  Atlas  Consolidated  Mining 
shares  Atchison,  Topeka  a  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company 

shares  Babcock  &  .-Jilcox  Company 
sharer.  Bunker  Hill  Company 
shares  Cerro  Corporation 
shares  Colt  Industries 
sh^ires  Continental  Can  Compony 
shares  Draper  Corporation 
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IMPERIAL   VAL: 


I:u;:-'«ii'ial   County,    California/    or.   the   U.S.-Xexican  ;:.oracr,    lo    cr.c 
::,:c>;c:'.   riches  ^  agricultural   County   in   zr.e   unix.ed  States.      Th^s 
v/via:.ch   is    100%   dependent  on   a' heavily   subsidised   federal   irr-.- 
c,a\:ion   system    (welfare  plan)    which   illegally  delivers   wauer    uC 
:.arg£    landowners.      These    farraers    get  additional  welfare   support 
in   -che    foriTi  of: 

*s-absidies    for   growing   and  not   growing   crops. 

^soil    conservation   funds    for   iirproving  their   lands. 

*land  laanagerTient  and   crop   advice. 

'^'illegally    low   farrr.  assessrr.ents. 

^cheap   labor,    iriost  of  it   foreign,    nvach  of    it   illega^. 

One   of   their  welfare   prograrris   -   couton-grain   subsidies    -   m    ^Soj 
o^:^d   252    Irrperial   growers    $8  million   corr.pared  to   the   $7.o  lail- 
:.i.on   rviceived  by   the   17,760    local   residents   on  poor  people  ,'s 
w^  a.  fare . 

.-^ou'c   2  4   per   cent  of  the   Iraperial   County  population   is   on  poor 
people's  welfare.      The   official   co^unuy  -une-.T.ployrrient   figure   l^ 
ov^:;r   11  per   cent  --  nearly   50   per   cent  above   une   suaue-wice   r«^M,; 
According   to   the   local   director  of   the   state   errployivienu  office, 
y^   per   cent  of   Irriperial    farr:.  jobs   are  held  by  Mexican   co:::.T.u-cero 
v;/.G    cross    the  border  daily.      In   the  pasu   10   years,    one   of  ev^ry 
■^v.'o    fcrm  jobs   has   disappeared.      Farrr^  employraent  has  plurruV.eued 
frorr.  14,700    to   7,500.      In   the  peak   season,    jobs    are   scarce;    m 
wne   off-season,    non-^existent . 

?Gor  people's  welfare,    in   contrasu   to  what   is   available   to   une 
landowners,    is   laeager,    and  many   tirr.es   not  readily   au  hand    ^es- 
oecially    for   those  who   are   not  up-to-date   articulate  on  -cneir 
righus.)      So   folks   get  hungry, 

Sooching  the   abrasive   Irr.perial   gap  between   the    few  rich   and    che 
.v.any  poor  is   the   "war  on  poverty".      One  of  the   local  ointiuenu.:- 
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tr.is  war  is  the  Rural  Davelopir.er.u  Corporation  (RDC)  whicii 
,  set  out  to  promote  housing,  educate  -che  fanri  workers,  and 
^elop  jobs.   It  has  an  English  and  citizenship  prograra  in 
.cr.   studcnuS  receive  a  stipend  of  $20  a  week  —  hardly  laore 
.n  gas  rr.oney  to  get  to  school,  in  a  rural  area.   This  winder 
■che   classes  progressed  on  the  long  range  benefits  of  citizen 
-cicipation  and  learning  English,  RDC  SwUdents,  -ceachers  ana 
•vinis -craters  becarr.e  overwhel~>ed  v;ith  the  blowing-m-tne-wmd 
:ili-cy  of  trying  to  talk  away  the  rising  tide  of  uneiuoloyrr.ent , 
)rivation,  and  hunger.   The  end  of  February  1971  (beginning  of 
)  far.»  sl-uTTip  season  in  Iix.perial)  RDC  was  able  to  release  $5,0GC 
:  eruergency  food  distribution.   The  money  was  passed  ou-c  m 
)  food  orders  per  family;  166  families  were  helped.   Perhaps, 
:dly  more  than  another  futile  gesture,  but  RDC  could 'nt  stand 
Dre  talking  about  democracy  and  conjugating  verbs  without  -cry- 
i    zo   do  "something"  irrjr.ediate  for  starving  people. 
2  citizenship  classes  of  RDC  were  used  for  outreach  to  contact 
-.gry  fam.ilies.   This  is  some  of  what  they  found  on  the  first 
/  of  food  distribution: 

*'^*  A  famiily  with  eight  children.   The  father  breaks  his 
J  and  then  can'.t  find  work  for  several  months.   In  January  he 
sappears.   The  wife  and  kids  live  in  a  small  trailer.   Tnere 
no  -cable  in  the  kitchen  and  the  rest  of  the  trailer  is  laid 
t  as  a  haphazard  sleeping  quarters. 

x**  A  widow  with  eight  children  pays  oveif  $100  monthly  for 
ur  rooms  with  no  inside  running  water. 

***  A  family  with  13  kids.   Last  year,  the  man  joins  the 
rr»  workers  strike  to  improve  wages.   He  is  blacklisted  by 
iperial  Valley  ranches. 

***  Numerous  farm  workers  with  faiTiilies  cannot  find  work 
.ring  the. February- June  off-season  in  Imperial.   Welfare  is 
.creasingly  hard  to  come  by,  so  they  migrate  to  Texas  or  tne 
u.   Joaquin  Valley  of  California  (sometimes  without  their  farrdii 
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*^*  A  farm  worker's  widow  v;ith  five  children  lives  i.n  c. 
one-bedroorTi  house . 

***  A  family  with  six  children.   Wife  is  dying  of  cancer. 
As  the  v/oman  gets  weaker,  her  husband  stays  at  home  to  take  care  ^ 
of  her  last  three  months  of  life,  (he  can't  afford  to  do  this.)   | 
He  can't  afford  any  kind  of  help.   One  week  after  receiving  their 
food  voucher,  the  wife  dies.   As  this  is  being  v/ritten,  -cr.e   hus- 
band is  taking  up  a  collection  among  his  neighbors  and  friends 
to  pay  burial  expenses. 

***  A  family  with  three  kids.   Husband  falls  off  tractor, 
and  an  operation  at  the  county  hospital'  leaves  him  almost  para- 
lyzed.  Kis  disability  runs  out,  but  his  scar  from  mid-stomach 
to  mid-back' swells  painfully  whenever  he  exerts  himself.   He 
v;orks  occasionally  when  a  job  is  available,  but  he  doesn't 
think  he  can  continue. 

***  A  family  with  six  children  has  been  living  in  a  three 
room  house  for  six  years  (rent:$45)  ^o   inside  toilet  or  bathroom 
No  m;oney  for  school  clothes. 

RDC  distributed  $5,000  worth  of  $30  food  order  vouchers.   A  few 
hundred  people  were  fed.   RDC  is  planning  to  pass  aut  an  addition 
$10,000  this  spring  —  a  few  hundred  people  will  be  fed  a  couple 
of  r^ore  times.   How  far.  does  a  $30  food  order  go  with  six  to  13 
kids???   It  takes  some  of  the  edge  off  the  hunger.   Draws  some 
of  uhe  fire  out  of  the  anger,  but  nothing  will  have  changed  in 
Imperial  Valley.   The  rich  will  continue  to  be  very  rich.   Very 
powerful.   Very  subsidized.   Very  illegally  subsidized.   The  poo^ 
■will  contine  to  be  deprived,  powerless  and  effectively  ignored, 
and  all  the  kids  will  once  again  be  hungry  a  week  after  the 
last  food  voucher  is  issued. 

The  poor  will  continue  to  be  poor  because  the  rich  are  hogging 
the  public  welfare. 

■^■Ouhing  will  ever  change  in  Imperial  County  until  the  basic  pri- 
orities of  that  society  are  radically  altered  to  conform  to  the 
democratic  principles  and  laws  of  this  land.   The  first  step  in 
-chat  direction  is  a  recognition  that  Imperial  County  is  a  corpo- 
ra-ce-socialistic  province  in  which  the  ruler's  claims  to  wealth 
and  power  rest  on  the  questionable  laurels  of  unfair  and  of  time. 
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illvic/al   subsidies    (welfare)    payruents    and  the  bald  exploitation 
Gif  the  poor,   particularly  those  of  Xexican  heritage.      Let  us 
r.ow  look  at  these .  laurels. 
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TK2  VJATER  SUBSIDY 

Iiuperial  County  is  a  hot,  dry,  low  desert.   The  annual  rainfall 
ranges  between  two  and  three  inches.   The  soil  is  rich  fron; 
Colorado  River  silt  deposited  over  the  eons,  but  farr.iing  v/ould 
be  invoossible  without  irrigation.   The  big  Colorado  is  the  source 
In  19  01  the  first  irrigation  water  was  brought  to  Iraperial  frcia 
the  river  50  ir.iles .  away.   Four  years  later,  a  roaring  flood  washei 
away  the  diversion  works,  and  water  poured  into  the  Valley  for 
two  years  until  190  7  when  the  Souuhern  Pacific  Railroad  finally 
filled  the  breach.   Even  after  that  irrigation  in  Iir.perial  was  a 
chancy  business.   The  Colorado  was  unta.T^ed.   The  flow  was  sea- 
sonal.  The  Alait^o   Canal  which  fed  water  into  the  valley  froir.  'cr.e 
river  traversed  part  of  northern  .Mexico  first.   The  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclarr.ation  said  these  conditions  "severely  impaired  the  full 
economic  development  of  the  area." 

Imperial  landowners  wanted  an  American  Canal  and  a  harnessed 
Colorado.   They  got  both  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project:   Koovez 
Parker,  Davis,  General  Wash  Dam.s  and  the  first  delivery  of  irriga 
tion  water  through  the  All-American  Canal  in  1940,   "lu  now  may 
•  be  said  with  confidence,"  bragged  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis-cric 
"thau  no  section  of  our  nation  is  more  assured  of  a  perm.anent 
and  prosperous  future  than  is  this  valley."   In  other  words,  the 
Boulder  project  financed  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  saved  the  Imperial  Valley  from  recurring 
disastrous  floods  and  now  delivers  into  perpetuity  and  on  order 
the  irrigation  water  required  to  make  that  desert  a  garden.   Tne 
subsidies  built  into  this  system  would  stagger  the  conniving 
imagination  of  that  mythical,  welfare  mother  who  continues  to 
produce  kids  so  she  can  collect  more  dole. 

(1)  FR5B  DAMS 


The  Imperial  farmers  v/ho  use  irrigation  v/ater  from  the  Colorado, 
project  do  not  pay  one  red  cent  for  the  cost  of  the  three  dams 
which  regulate  the  river,  store  their  irrigation  water,  deliver 
the  water  on  their  demand  and  save  them  from  floods.. 


■5- 
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?.'.vi  Burcciu  or  Reca-arriatiori  S"cates: 

'I-Ioover  Daiu  pioneered  reclaraation' s  present-day  giant/  multiple- 
purpose  developments.   Its  benefits  encoiupass  the  whole  concepu 
Df  river  control." 

"The  da:u  controls  floods  and  stores  water  for  irrigation,  r.vanici- 
3al  and  industrial  uses,  hydroelectric  power  generation,  recrea-uion 
'^■:,c.   fish  and  wildlife.  .  .This  v/ater  is  released  in  a  regulated,  year' 
round  flow  to  farms,  homes  and  factories  downstream." 
'".va-cer  s'cored  in  Lake  ivlead  (behind  Hoover  Dam)  irrigates  3/4  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  this  country  (over  1/2  million  acres  in  ;:he 
Imperial  Irrigation  District)  and  1/2  million  acres  in  Xexico... 
'Colorado  River  water  stored  behind  Hoover  Dam  irrigates  some  of 
'.merica's  richest  farmlands." 

;alifornia  Department  of  Water  Resources  says,  "Davis  Dam,  57 
.■dies  downstream  (from  Hoover)... is  used  primarily  to  re-regulate 
:he  water... in  accordance  with  downstream  water  requirements  in 
:he  United  States  and  iVIexico.  .  . 

'Senauor  Wash  Reservoir. . .provides  for  a  limited  but  valuable 
umoun-c  of  additional  regulation.". 

Despite  these  statements  of  the  irrigation  benefits  derived  from 
these  three  daras,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  its  financial 
statements  does  not  allocate  one  cent  of  the  dam's  costs  to 
irrigation;  therefore,  irrigators  repay  nothing.  They  get  a- 
free  ride.   A  subsidy.   A  dole.   Xost  of  the  Hoover  and  Davis 
dams'  costs  are  allocated  to  hydroelectric  power  and  reimbursed  by 
power,  yxost   of  the  power  is  used  in  urban  areas  which  means  that 
the  electric  customers  in  the  cities  (as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles) 
are  subsidizing  irrigation  for  Imperial  farmers.   When  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  cost  expert  Gene  Hines  in  Boulder  City,  Nevada,  v;as 
asked  why  none  of  these  dams  costs  were  allocated  to  irrigation 
in  view  of  the  admitted  irrigation  benefits,  he  said,  "Apparenuly- 
there  were  no  obvious  beneficiaries  at  the  time  the  costs  were 
allocated." 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  was  authorized  December  21,  1923. 
The  Imperial  Irrigation  District  (IID)  was  organized  in  1911,  and 
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bec;ar.  actively  leading  the  carr.paicjn  for  the  Hoover  Da:.;  ar.a  .-^.ix 
A;v.erican  Canal  in  1920.   The  Xezropolitan  Water  District  of 
Souwhern  California  (Los  Angelesr;area)  ,  another  agency  v/hich 
•delivers  irrigation  water  illegally  fron-.  the  Colorado,  was 
organized  in  1928  before  the  project  was  approved,  and  its 
representatives  lobbied  for  its  passage. 

Estimated  Irrigation  Subsidy  From 
Colorado  River  Dams* 


Parke^r-Davis 
G&4arl  Wash 


Total  Cost 

$i77i''00  0,000 
$152,000,000- 
$  58,000,000 


Estimated  Irrigation  S-ubsid; 

$35,000,000 
$30,000,000 
$58,000,000 


*3ased  on  a  20%  ratio  for  irrigation  on  Hoover,  Parker,  and 
Davis,  and  100%  for  General  Wash.   The  20%  figure  is  on  the  low 
side  to  compensate  for  the  large  amo'unt  of  city  water  in  the  Los 
Angeles  part  of  the  project.   Irrigation  is  allocated  over  50% 
of  cos-^s  in  the  federal,  Central  Valleys  Project  in  California. 
I'  guess  that  100%  of  cS^neril  Wash  is  chargable  to  irrigation 
because  the  only  purpose  of  the  darfi  is  to  regulate  the  river 
for  the  farmers. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Act  contains  language  which  permits  the 
irrigators  to  get  free  dams.   The  legislation  says:   "that  no 
charge  shall  be  made  for  water  for  irrigation  for  potable  pur- 
poses in  Imperial  or  Coachella  Valleys." 

Such  phrasing,  however,  does  not  preclude  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  subsidy  involved.   In  standard  Bureau  of  Recl< 
ma-cion  procedure,  the  function  of  the  allocated  cost  concept 
is  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  division  of  expenditures  by 
func-cion  on  multi-purpose  projects  such  as  Boulder  Canyon.   Tne 
rei.Tbursable  costs  reflect,  the  division  of  repayment  obligation; 
if  any,  by  the  various  users.   The  Bureau  policy  on  irrigation, 
for  example,  is  that  the  users  are  charged  not  on  the  basis  of 
costs  but  on  the  basis  of  the  Bureaujs  estimate  of  their"abilit 
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.o  ipay.  "   In  the  Central  Valleys  Project  the  bureau  allocated 
tver  GCj  of  costs  to  irrigation.   The  reimbursable  costs  - 
rhat  the  irrigators  were  actually  required  to  repay  -  was  17^. 
'he  aruounu  of  the  irrigation  subsidy  there /  is  easy  to  figure. 
;Ou  so  on  the  Colorado.   Appa::rently  the  big  landowner-speculator 
loalition  (led  by  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Irvir^e)  which  promoted 
hie  projecu  desired  to  have  the  subsidy  (welfare)  tracks  (covered) 
,s  much  possible. 


i  ruL_j     J 


.OOD    COXTROI 


^nor  proportions  of  Hoover  Dam  costs  and  the  entire  cost  of 
»d,\-a'j:-Um.   V»asn  Dami  are  allocaued  uo  flood  control  v;hich  is  a  to- 
;ally  non-reirrJDursable  item.  "^he   cost  is  paid  by  the  federal 
.axpayers,  nothing  is  paid  by  those  protected  from  floods  — 
ike  the  IID,   Another  subsidy.   Another  welfare  progr£jri. 

Non-rei~JDursable  Flood  Control 


cover  Dam. 
'  ' ^  L.  Wash 


$25,000,000 
$58,000,000 

XOoe_:   None  of  the  Parker-Davis  Dam.s '  costs  are  allocated 
o  flood  control  or  irrigation  as  noted  above;  but  out  of  the 
152,000,000  expenditure  some  $13  million  is  allocated  to  Xuni- 
ipal  and  industrial  water,  presumably  for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
istrict  whose  water  is  diverted  from  the  Colorado  at  Parker 
am.   >;owavGi?7 — vr^--i-h-A~.r<^vrr.h-.i-r-c;:.:->n^--^.^'^g-t--Q  '^nlu'in  tl"-'^  p..---^j»-<^ 

^•-    OTO     1.-  -  r^-         .r        ^^^lK^A  13  l'•Mllt^^ 

;:a:^ges— tni&~$X^-mi4,lion"to-'eiectrr^c~ptnver .      Tne  Met  ^i—iiye-TTo 
•»^i^i'— on<»rg<es .      Incidentally,    the   Xei;:  does    deliver   irrigation 
a^er   from  the   Colorado,    som.e   to  Orange   County.      The  biggest 
ai-.downer  there:      Irvine   Ranch,    88,000   acres.      Irvine   is   the 
econd   largest  landowner  in  Im.perial  with   10,000   acres. 

3)    FREE   WAT2R 

As  noted  above,  Illd  is  not  charged  for  any  water  it  uses 

rom  rhe  Colorado  by  special  exemption  from  Congress.   The 

rguTuenu, -■  in  effect,  being  that  since  IID  used  river  wazer  before 

he  project  went  in,  they  had  some  sort  of  a  property  right  and 

he  Federal  Government  could  not  charge  Im.perial  for  water  it 

Iready  owned.  As  noted  in  the  section  on  "Free  from  the  Law," 

•■••-:;h;-.  o^;  v;;<.«  '■:x'--    '• '■    \;-v.l.  v.rw.:  )..:.y   J'ov:-;)-  ...:.    :ry.,:.    ■  -    \'  ■ 
-8-         \    ■-■ 
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"*:,clow,  ov/nership  of  the  wa'cer  is  not  -che  key  facuor  ir*  c^p^ii- 
cacior.  of  the  160  acre  lirr.itatior..   The  law  applies  to  all  wa-cer 
;^tored,  regulated  and/or  delivered  by  a  federally  subsidized 
facility. 

Ir.voerial  Irrigation  District  (IIP)  receives  froru  the  Colo- 
rado River  2.6  rrdllion  acre  feet  of  water  a  year.   This  is  s^:-cht 
r.'iO  r  e  'c  r*  a  n  i-  n  e 


2.5  nillion  acre  which  is  used  yearly  frorr 
sources  by  -che  entire  Metro-oolitan  Water  Districu.   The 


ipu^a- 


tion  of  I:r.perial  County  is  about  74,000.   The  population  of  the 
Xxet  v/hich  extends  f row.  Oxnard  to  San  Diego  is  over  10  r;.illion. 

7-^n  acre  foot  of  water  is  ^ioVOOO  gallons  —  enougn  wace^ 
to  cover  one  acre  one  foot  deep.   One  acre  foot  would  supply  a 
city  dweller  with  enough  water  for  over  four  years  if  we  ass-uTue 
tge  daily  per  capita  city  use  is  200  gallons  —  a  high  figure.  | 

Per  capital  use  in  Los  Angeles  is  now  183  gallons;  in  San 
Diego,  153. 

Assuirdng  about  .twor/.-irdilion::  acre  feet  of  IID's  water  gets 
i-cs  500,000.  irrigated  acres,  that  means  that  each  acre  uses 
four  acre  feet  of' water  a  year.   An  individual  could  survive 
over  16  years  on  that  much  v/ater.  . 


I 


(4)  7KZZ    INTEREST 

IID  does  have  some  obligation  to  pay  on  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  costs.   It  pays  a  pro-rate  share  of  the  costs  for  the 
diversion  works  and  the  All-American  Canal  which  carries  the 
water  to  the  district  from  the  river.   This  is  a  40  year  contrac 
—  in  reality  a  55  year  contract,  (see  paragraph  below.)   On 
-chis  contract  no  interest  is  charged.   The  federal  taxpayers  pi- 
up  uhese  costs.   Another  subsidy.   Another  dole.   If  interest 
were  charged  the  $28  million  now  being  repaid  by  IID  would  be 
nearly  tripled. 
(5)  FR5S  RIDS  FOR  15  YEARS 

All-ATuerican  Canal  began  delivering  water  to  IID  in  1940. 
The  district  began  repaying  its  reimbursable  share  in  1955.   Th 
like  buying  a  house  and  not  making  a  payment  for  the  first  15 
years. 
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i;  MORE  FRES  7LC0D  CONTROL 

.l-Aiuerican  Canal  costs  $70  raillion;  of  this,  $4.5  aullion  is 
Llocated  to  non  -  re  in^bur  sable  flood  control.   When  asked  about 
•*is,  nines  of  the  Bureau  aw  Boulder  City  said  that  figure  covers 
iir.e  levees  built  in  the  valley  to  prevent  flooding. 

0  FRZE  PROM  THS  LAW 

Terrr.s  of  the  Federal  reclaiTiation  law  under  which  the  Colo- 
ido  River  facilities  were  built  require  that  delivery  froni  any 
iderally  subsidized  irrigation  project  be  liraited  to  enough  wa- 
jr  to  farra  160  acres  for  each  owner.   The  law  has  been  inter- 
:eted  liberally  to  allow  r^an  and  wife  320  acres  -  and  a  real 
>nniver  could  run-in  a  160  acres  each  for  a  couple  other  relatives 
.so. 

Reclarr»ation  law  further  states  that  one  owner  iTiay  obtain 


iougn  water 


.rrigate  endless  acres  if  he  signs  a  contract 


.th  the  federal  governir.ent  in  which  he  agrees  to  make  available 
>r  sale  his  "excess  land"  (over  160  acres)  within  10  years  at 
price  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  increir.ent  in 
ilue  resulting  fron;  the  sugsized  water.   The  purpose  of  this 
iction  is  to  prevent  "undue  enrichment"  amd  tp  stop  profiteers 
:om  gouging  buyers  for  the  "unearned  increment"  in  land  prices 
jntributed  by  the  federal  project.. 

Harry  Horton,  late  buyer  for  IID,  once  told  Congress  that 
ider  terms  of  this  section,  the  big  operator  could  sign  the 


>ntracts,  farm  their  lands  for  10  years,  sell  at  aboul 
:ice  and  come  out  quite  well. 


any 


Another  part  of  reclamation  law  provides  that  the  acreage 
Imitation  shall  apply  to  all  waters  which  are  stored,  regulated 
4d/or  delivered  by  facilities  financed  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
lited  States.   The  same  law  requires  that  irrigators  live  on 
i:  near  their  land. 

The  specific  rationale  for  these  regulations  is  that  the 
2ncfits  should  be  widely  dispersed  because  all  federal  irriga- 
ion  water  is  heavily  subsidized  through  free  interest,  free 
lood  control,  electric  power,  etc.,  and  as . a  result  the  land 
^yrockets  in  value.   The  general  rationale;  the  better  society 
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ru   ijirot*uj-y   c; 


'ec 


is  •c.h.u  one  ir;  v/hich  tile  pov/er  ana  "cne  v/ec*x'cn 
and  controlled. 

Clearly  this  law  applies  to  the  Irr.perial  Irrigation  Discric 
3u-c  in  the  larr.e  duck  February,  1933,  days  of  the  Hoover  Ad::.iniii- 
tration  IID  was  e^cempted,  without  benefit  of  a  governiuent  legax 
apinion  (by  a  raysterious  seried  of  rr.eiuos)  .   IID's  attorney  v/ro-ce 
Assistant  Reclan\ation  Coiiu-r.issioner  Porter  Dent  asking  for  a  rul- 
ing on  the  160-acre  limitation  in  Imperial  "Provided,  that  such 
ruling  would  be  that  the  160-acre  limitation  did  not  apply." 
Dent  passed  the  request,  with  an  approving  memo,  on  to  Xorthcutt 
Sly,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior.   Ely  agreed  v;itnout 
following  the  usual  procedure  of  abtaining  a  legal  opinion  ircm 
■c:\(^   department's  solicicor.  ?Si   exemption  le;:ter  was  drafted  anc 
signed  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Wilbur. 

Two  v/eeks  later,  Roosevelt  replaced  Hoover  in  the  Wnite  .-.o\ 
and  Northcutt  Ely  took  a  retainer  with  the  IID--  a  postion  he 
still  hods  . 

Wilbur': 
his  fed' 


In  1964,  Interior  Soiiciuor  FrsnA:  Barry  ruiea  L.na. 
|_e\:ter  was  "clearly  wrong,"  and  that  the  lav/  applied, 
eral  trunabou-c  set  the  stage  for  a  court  case  preluded  oy  ar.oun^ 


anotne] 


object  lesson. -.in  Calirornit 


cur-ous  set  of  events 
politics . 

To  fight  the  new  attack,  Imperial's  largest  landowners  org 
nized  Imperial  Resources  Associates  (IRA)  .  Its  -initial  guiamg 
light  was  Robert  Long,  vice-president  of  Irvine  Ranch  (10,000  a 
in  Imperial,  33,000  in  Orange  County,  both  illegally  receiving 
Colorado  water)  Long  is  now  a  vice-president  (in  charge  of  agi^ 
cultural  loans)  for. -Bank  of  America,  world's  largest  back,  fma 
cier  of  over  half  of  California's  farm  production.  Long's  favo 
ite  speech  was  a  warning  about  how  the  little  farmer  would  sufi 
along  with  the  big  grower  if  acreage  limitation  were  enforcea. 
IRP.  elected  as  its  president,  Stephen  Elmore  whose  three  family 
companies  farm  over  17,5  00  acres  in  Im.perial.  Presently  the  Rq 
m.auion  Corr^r.issioner ,  Floyd  Dominy,  representing  the  agency  man- 
dated -co  enforce  the  law,  went  to  Imperial  and  told  the  growers 
"I  -chink  it  is  time  to  examdne  v/he-cher  the  160-acre  principle  : 
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.zf^ciua^it   zor   tod^*y '  s  zarrair.g."   Following  tr^j^s  rousing  support 
:  l£A7  and  order  by  Dor.\ir»y/  IID  and  the:  fariT.ers  rejected  all  for- 
il  Bureau  of  ReclaiTiation  proposals  to  apply  the  liiui-cation.   On 
.nuary  11,  1557,  the  U.S.  Justice  Departn-ient  filed  a  suit  against 
:d  in  San  San  Diego  federal  court. 

IID  went  into  battle  with  its  regular  legal  battery  while 
^  hired  0'Xelvenyy&  Myers. 

Oi2'i/  a  bi-partisan  political  powerhouse  in  California,  attaches 
.e  of  its  top  men  to  every  iiTiportant  candidate  in  every  irripor^ant 
)litical  race  in  the  state.   In  1970,  they  had  a  man  with  Reagan 
id  a  r:»an  with  Unruh.   In  the  U.S.  Senator's  race  they  assigned 
r:.an  to  George  Xurphy,  a  irian-^to  Norton  Sir^on  and  three  n-icn  to 
)hn  Tunney,  the  eventual  winner.   One  of  Tunney's  Ouyi   assistants 
.3  Warren  Chrisopher  who  first  rr.et  Tunney  in  Washington  v;hen  Tu.'^ney 
;3  the  congressman  frorr*  Imperial  and  Christopher  was  a  deputy 
iworney  general  on  leave  frorr,  O&X.   That  was  when  Christopher's 
irtners  were  defending  Imperials  big  farmers  from  this  federal 


slaugh-c.   Perhaps  a  conflic' 


interest? 


Another  O&X  partner,  Allyn  Kreps ,  was  a  honcho  in  the  winning 
i68  campaign  of  California's  other  liberal  senator, •  Alan  Cranston, 
reps  in  1964  ran  the  initiative  campaign  which  killed  much  of 
;lifornia's  fair  housing  law.   Chief  sponsor  of  that  law  was 
isemolyman  Jesse  Unruh,  the  candidate  for  governor.  Kreps  managed 
1  1970. 

Republican  Governor  Reaganblasted  attempts  to  limit  farm  size 
1  Imperial,  and  the  State  of  California  in  the  person  of  its  Demo- 
ratio  attorney  general  entered  to  case  on  the  side  of  the  big 
aerators. 

In  January  1971,  U.S.  District  Judge  Howard  Turrentine  ruled 

»e  160-acre  law  did  not  apply  in  Imperial.   His  decision  relied 

iinly  on  the  19  33  Wilbur  letter  and  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been 

ienly  challenged  by  the  Congress.   The  Justice  Department  brief 

xd  said, 

"...the  V7ilbur  letter  must' be-.irecognized  for  what  it  was  — 
partisan  effort  by  a  lame-duck  administration  to  effect,  by 
iminis'urative  interpretation,  an  exemption.  .  .that  proponents 
iver  dared  risk  seeking  directly."  *: 
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clGcisio; 


v;< 


C;.l:.Jor-i^ 


: i r^a c. ion  history:    nos'c    lovj'er    cour'^s 
-:    "J.S.    Suor 


■ji.c   l^nGGv;r* 


Court   rules    for   th^ 


ccrsc*' 
•tc*ke-  " 


people .  hx,  owe.   ;poir.t/  Tur- 
re.vcine  w£.s  quoted  as  saying,  "Let's  get  it  on  the  way  uo  -che 
SupreruG  Court."   However,  appeal  now  c.Q,'z>eT.^s   on  the  poliuics  of 
adiuinisuration.   Nixon  has  long  been  on  record  agains;: 
liiTiitation .   The  governrr.ent  has  until  early  April  to 
i  case  up  to  Appeals  Court. 
y.aanwhile  another  suit  is  pending  in  San  Diego  Federal  Co-ui' 
Abou-c  125  rr.ostly  landless  Ii-nperial' Valley  folks  are  asking  that 
•the  resident  requirerr.ents  of  zhe  law  be  enforced  in  IID.   A  iitt- 
quo-^ed  section  of  the  law  states  that  farn-.ers  irrigating  wi-cn  ic 
orally  subsidized  water  rr.ust  live  or.   or  near  their  land.   A£Out  ; 
70-.  of  IID  is  held  by  absentee  owners  living  outside  of  whe  co-ur,, 
The  case  is  to  be  heard  in  ir.id-Xarch.   Art  3runv/asser  of  San  ?rc, 
Cisco  is  attorneyyfor  the  folks  led  by  Dr.  Ben  Yellen. 

^2':.^   bautle  over  acreage  lin-.itation  has  been  long  end  biuuo: 

Xever  in  the  nearly  VO-^year  history  of  the  law  has  it  been  stric 

enforced.   The  special  interests  arrayed  against  enforcerr.enu  ha" 

in  the  final  analysis,  been  too  strong  for  the  public  interest 

prevail.   The  stakes  in  terms  of  power  and  wealth  in  Imperial  a' 

throughout  the  West  (particularly  California)  are  staggering. 

of  all,  the  big  operators  could  not  build  their  ovm  irrigation_ 

iects  and  pay  the  full  costs;  so  they  turn  to  the  federal  gover 

men-c  for  subsidies.   The  subsidies  involved  are  only  the  begin.n 

and  in  uhe  long  view  not  much  more  than  incidental.   Delivery  Q 

v/ater  to  arid  land  multiples  the  value  up  to  tenfold.   Water  rr.£ 

possible  great  wealth.   With  a  small  nurrJper  of  big  opera-cors  .  j 

:::.   Imperial,  the  wealth  is  thereby  concentrated  as  is  control  c 

uhe  comr.v.uiities'  economic  and  political  destiny.   Imperial's  b; 

operators  not  only  have  babies  on  their  water  welfare  program, 

they  have  continentals,  private  planes  and  their  very  own  U.S. 

Senators . 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  loO-acre  law  in  Im.peria-l  would 
dethrone,  but  far  from  impoverish  a  priviliged  class  of  ownersj 
who  have  been  enriched  on  the  public  dole 'for  over  30  years. 
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.gures  of  -cr.e    Iir.peri^.!  County  office; 


, .  c^griculuural  Stabilize.-cion  and  Conservation  Service,  139 
lividuals  and  con\panies  farrr.  over  60^.  of  the  IID  (300 /OCC  plus 
:cs)  in  operations  of  luore  "chan  1/000  acres  each.  '2'i.'i'3    139 
;ure  is  further  narrowed  when  uhe  overlapping  and  joint  owner- 
.p5  are  considered.   The  Zlr.ore  faiXiily,  for  exarr.ple,  has  three 
-.panics  with  a  total  of  over  17,500  acres.   Cong lorr.or ares  have 
'■ed  inwO  Irr.perial  uO  cash-in  on  control  of  x.he   Colorado  and 
:ap  wat:er:   Purex,  United  Fruit,  Kaiser-Aetna,  Dow,  and  Irvine 
.ch.   The  closest  estirr.ate  of  outside,  absentee  ownership,  is 
)ut  70^.  of  IID's  500,000  irrigaucd  acres. 

VlhaT^   the  "fariuers"  organized  against  the  160-acre  limitation 
;  driving  force  carr.e  froir.  Irvine  Ranch  with  headquarters  in 
.nge  Co-unty,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Elrr.ores  who  live  on  the 
.sc   near' San  Diego,  (see  p.  22  for  other  Irr.perial  lawsuits) 


2Z7<   CAPITA 

YEARLY.  a^'l:<ag: 


CROP  SUBSIDIES 

1969  welfare  in  la^perial  County 

NUMBER  TOTAL  PAYX^N'T 

)r  folks     17,760        $7,800,000  '       $439 

riuers*         252        $8,000,000  $31,745 

* federal  program  for  growing  and  not  growing  cotton  and  grains 
;ar  payments  not  included. 

The  federal  government  also  gave  Imperial  Valley  growers  over 
,6  million  in  sugar^ipaymen-cs  in  1969. 

Xany  of  the  sam^e  growers  are  involved  in  both  program.s.   The 
uores,  for  example,  collected  $489,006  in  cotton-grain  subsidies 
uhree  different  companies.   Under  the  sam.e  three  names  they  got 
3,552  in  sugar  payments.   Irvine  Ranch  was  doled  $174,408  in 
t ton-grains;  $17,000  in  sugar.   Even  the  local  congressman, 
Dcor  Veysey  got  in  on  the  handout.   He  was  paid  $10,000  in  the 
tton- grain  program  and  $3,5  00  in  sugar. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  a  $55,000  subsidy  limit  per  farmer 
i:  crop.   A  man  can  collect  $55,000  for  cotton,  $55,000  for  wheat 
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':;;55.GG0  for  barley,  ct:c.  Also  a  far;;.or  cai^rc;;;:  ou;.  /.i..  cro, 
c.:ioc;u3r.^  over  the'lin^iu  m  o^c^  cro^  and  realize  GG^  ;:o  9G^ 
of  v/l-.at  r.e  "cook  ir^  previously,  depending  on  how  luuch  renu  ne 


can   c'narg 
■ca-cion. 


Also   the   sugar  prograrr.  is   no^   incluaed 
SOIL    CONSERVATION    SU3SID:ZS 


aVi 


Over  the  past  five  years,  1956  through  1970,  the  U.S.  So. 
Conservation  progra^T.  has  paid  Imperial  growers  $1.7  raillion  uo 
i:;prove  their  land.   Nearly  90^  of  these  funds  have  been  used 
for  concrete  ditch  lining  and  underground  drainage  tiles  ^o  le 
av;ay  salt-laden  water.   This  work  has  been  carried  out  under  a 
cos-c-sharing  arrangement  estabished  by  IID  which  is  also  the 
local  soil  conservation  district,  the  only  such  tandem  operation 
in  uhe  co-unty.   Under  district  policies,  landowners  pay  25%  to  : 
of  the  costs;  the  district  and  the  federal  government  pick  up  tl 
resu  of  une  uab. 


LAND  y^NAGEXSNT  AND  CI^G?  ADVIC5 


Imperial  County,  like  other  counuies ,  maintains  an  agricux 
co;:u:.issioner's  office  and  a  farm  extension  service.   These  cffi 
carry  out  state  laws  on  inspection  of  crops,  control-  of  weeds, 
sects  and  predatory  animals  and  provides  farmers  with  advice^ an 
assistance  in  general  farm  operations.   The  Imperial  Co-unty  19^ 
budget  for  these  two  departments  is  $340,000.   The  state  hires 
pays  11  technical  and  professional  workers  in  the  extension  ofi 
au  an  added  expense  of  about  $150  ,000.. 
RESEARCH  SUBSIDIES 
IID  is  conducting  three  experim.ents  in  cooperation  with  (1 
subsidized  by)  government  agencies. 

To  control  weeds  in  the  canal  system,  an  African  fish  is  ) 
introduced  with  help  from  the  California  Department  of  Fish  an< 

Gamie .     ■   ■ 

Pollutants  in  irrigation  and  drainage  water  are  being  mon 
tored  with  help  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Wa-cer  consum.ption  and  drainage  problems  are  being  studiea 
with  help  from  the  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture. 
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U.S.    DopaiTuruGr* o   of  Ac;rL.cUa.l".ure    o'^ 
[a.  I't   J.  iViTj  c  jT  j.  ca  ^   cX  c  ci.  i'i   ct  r.  r*  \i  C4  ^    c  o  ^n  "c  o  .u 


;o     cAii    t:  vk'Jo^  ji.4iivii 


:.   ill   liV.oeriai   at   ar*   annual   cost  of 


Lj..      ^j.c:xC4. 


<^.,^^.,.^i^^^,i^t>o.ci-. 


Aln".ost   every   aavancerr.ent.in    larri  uiecnanization,    new   cne:T>ica^s 
!.   crop   rTianagrrienti.  techniques   has    beer^   developed   uhrough   research 
:'ject5    conduc-ced   a.z.   the    University   of   California.      These   nev/ 
:hods    are    prir.'.arily   responsible    for    the    drastic    decline    in    far;:. 
}s .       The    University   has    done   nothing   in    research    to   help    ir.prove 
:    conditiions    of    farrr>   laJoor. 


ELECTRIC  SUBSIDIES 

As  noted  earlier  a  disproportiona'ce  share  of  the  Colorado 
/er  Daiu  costs  are  charged  off  "co  electriciuy.    Xouhing  is  charged 
f  -co  irrigation.   Pov/or  users,  :Tlainl^^  city  dv.'ellers  fro::  as  far 
:.v  as  Los  Angeles^  subsidize  irrigation  for  Ir.;perial.   This  elec- 
Lc  subsidy  is  coiTipounded  in  IID,  itself.   The  disuricu  acus  as 

elec-cric  utility.   It  distributes  power;  soiue  of  which  i-c  gener- 
is au  drops  along  the  All-Arr.erican  Canal,  son^e  of  v;hich  it  gener- 
is v/ith  steaiu,  gas  and  diesel  planus  and  sorae  of  which  iu  buys 
jIu  ■c'r.Q.   Bureau  of  Reclaraation.   IID  rates  are  relatively  high  for 
rublic  power  agency/  not  because  cosus  are  particularly  high, 
c  because  the  district  uses  its  electric  revenues  to  give  uhe 
u-igators  another  subsidy.   Paul  Post  recently  retired  general 
p-erinuendent  of  IID  power  sales,  says  that  subsidy  was  planned 
:>•;.".  the  beginning  and  has  been  carried  out.   The  1969  IID  annual 
poru  shows  that  the  power  division  paid  to  the  federal  govern- 
r.t  $420,000  to  cover  canal  costs;  the  wauer  division  paid  nothrng. 

previous  years  comparable  but  lesser  amounts  were  paid  from  -che 
::.e  power  account.  On  close  look,  IID's  financial  statment  reads 
,\.e  a  report  from  a  power  company,  not  an  irrigation  district. 

1969  Imperial  Irrigation  District  Annual  Report 

ter  sales .• $5,700,00  0 

ecuric  sales $13, 000, 000 

rural  delectric  sales $600,000 


$12,000,000 
$400,000 


residential,  commercial  electric 

. . .512 

public  agency  electric 
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_^iVG;::ies 


....24  0/000  acre  fetu 
..2,500/000  acre  fee^ 


'ov/r.  rG3iacr.-t:s 


.ir.c  i^oor  'oeoplo  v;c -::::■- 


-icncs    —   oav   hi.cn   electric 


azas    so   -che   big   ^anccv/ners 


ILLEGALLY    LOW   FARX  ASS:^SSMn:XTS 
Ir.   the   ruid-60s    local   crusadir.g  Dr.    Ben  Yellen  begar.  exposi/.-. 
-iake    low  as5essrr.ents"    on    farrr.  properties.      3y   corr.parir.g   sale  price; 
■CO   values    assessed  by   the   cour.-cy   for   tax  purposes/    he    found  tha-c 
far::,   la.-.d  was   being    assessed 


;ina  assesssG  at:  zd 


9 


.2^i  of  narket  value,  v/nr^e 


A  state  I-Iori-^eowners 
TTI^^tion  study  confirmed  Yellen's  charges.   In  1566  Yellen 
announced  for  county  assessor.   He  ran  a  close  third/  buu  uhe 
dler"  incur:;benu  was  defeased  anyway.^  The  victor:  a  inan  who  hac 
.ssessor-tax  collector  for  the  IIP. 

hi 


,ot  ^-.'uit  as 


laKG 


assessed 


A  spot  check  in  February  19  71  seeas  to  maicate  u.icu  ... 
low  assessrr.enus"  of  six  or  seven  years  ago  are  not  quite  as  fake 
as  -chey  used  to  be;  but  the  farmers  still  seem  to  be  favored. 

ends. -.to  be  assessed  at  near  market  value;  cityland,  over- 
And  it  seem^s  that  the  most  gross  overassessments  occur 
on  the  cheaper  houses.   The  old-soak-the-poor  philosophy  of  Imperii 
Counuy  is  being  carried  into  the  70s.   To  substantiate  these  charg. 
a  co;:.plete  study  of  county  land  sales  for  the  past  year  would  be 

required. 

CHEAP  LABOR 

squashed  tight  yp  against  Imperial's  southern  line  is  the 
colossll  Mexican  slum/  Kexico's  fastest  growing  city.   Stories 
of  Yankee  gold  draw  -literally  hordes  of  destitute  "campesinos" 
here  from  the  sparse  interior.   Mexicali's  population  is  soaring 
over  450/000.   The  whole  of  Imperial  County  is  only  74,000.   Tne 
pressure  on  the  border  is  lean,  hungry  and  relentless.   Legal  bor- 
Ir  crossings  have  risen  from  8.2  million  in  1965  to  over  11  millic^ 
in  1969.   The  apprehension  of  illegal  Xexican  aliens  in  the  .mper^j 
district  has  nelrly  doubled  in  five  years.   The  U.S.  border  pauro" 
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AcC   up  o,>33  \v£"i»jc4C..w.  '^.\    12o5;  i3/5i/0  in  -.l>Vu. 
I.v.j>er::^al / s  7 /SCO  farrr^  jobs  are  held  by  cor;, 
leral  and  illegal.   The  border  patrol  is  outrageously  •u.-.der- 
r.ed  and  deiuonstrably  unethusias'cic  about  the  wetback  issue. 
io  an  open  corriiTiunity  secret  in  Irr.perial  that  thousands  of  Mex- 
ns  v/orx  illegaj.ly  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border.   Sor.".e  are 
backs  who  cross  surreptiously ,  either  evading  the  border  pacro! 
passing  with  forged  papers.   Others  cross  "legally"  as  visitor 
shoppers  and  stay  on  illegally  to  v;ork.   Many  r.-.iddle  and  upper 
oS  I.v.perial  households  have  cheap  doruestic  help  in  this  cate- 
y,  and  illegals  are  know.i  uO  work  in  rr.any  different  Ir.-.perial 
s  and  hundreds  of  rrdles  north  of  the  border. 


^^ronrca^^y,  one  :;.ilega^  was  exposec  recently  worx:.ng  zor 
.r  on  poverty  progran\  in  Fresno  nearly  50C  rr^iles  north  of 
.CO.   I-Ie  had  been  there  three  years.) 


Tne  ooraer  pressure  v/orxs  i^oz 
th ;  business  wants  to  rr^ove  sout 
enue,  sorae  89  U.S.  ov;ned  a5se~.b 


;  ways :   worx-'-rs  want  to  go 
i.   Under  a  co.ivenient  no-dutv 


y  Pa. anus  are  o"era' 


yc-' 


.".aps    tne    ^argest   er.".p...oyer   in   "cnis    cauagory    is    Matte^   Toys   v;."»rcn 
2,000   worxers   m   a  Mexrcaj.r  plant. 

Their  v/age   rates:      $2.24   to   $3.53   a  day,    sorr.etiii^es   slightly 
e    for  piecework.      The  people  work   six  days,    earn   about   $22  weekly, 

The   burden  of   this   nearly   open  border   and   the   concentrauion 
land  ov/nership   is   reflected  in   Irr.perial's   stagmant  econorr.y. 

Donald  VI.    Baerresen,  research  direcuor  of  the  Center  for 
anced  Studies  in  International'. Business  in  Los  Angeles  says, 
re  in  Southern  California  rr.uch  of  our  suaggering  welfare  cosus 
due  to  the  overflow,  legal  and  illegal,  of  indigents  across  the 
der .  " 

Between  1950  and  1970,  Irr.perial  Cou.-.uy's  population  rer;.ained 
tic  at  74,000.   The  percentage  of  Anglos  declined  from  59-6   to 
;  Chicanes  increased  frorri  33^j  to  37^o. 

Over  75%  of  the  county's  low  incorue  fa~>ilies  live  in  Calexico, 
tiny  (10,000)  cor.-jTiUnity  just  across  uhe  border  fron-.  Xexicali. 

Beuween  1960  and  1959  while  fariw  jobs  declined  50^/,.  construc- 
-.  jobs  dropped  10 ^i  rrianuf acturing  jobs  reniained  static. 
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oj:  -cr; 
lov/er 

(2)   "Unemployment:  rates  on 
are  far  highe 


Over  24!i  of  Imperial  County  is  on  poor  "people '  s  v/elfare. 
The  docuor-patient  ratio  in  Imperial  County  is  one  for  every 
i,30G  while  "che  national  average  is  one  for  every  650. 

A  1970  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Suudy  concluded: 
(1)   "Co:.uuUtors  generally  are.  paid  the  sarr.e  wage  rates  as  resident 
border  coiraiiunity ,  but  v;age  rates  in  rr.ost  border  areas  ^are 
than  in  the  ren-^aining  sectors  of  the  border  states  and  lov/ei 

he  national  averages  for  sirr.ilar.  industries 

-^•lr•.^rTr.^n^^  ra^.es  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  border., 
r  than  the  average  unemployment  rates  for  the  border 
scales  and  are  among  the  highest  in  the  country... 
(3)   "Border  areas  have  a  relatively  high  incidence  of  federal 
wage-hour  violations . " 

Clearly,  the  concentration  of  landownership,  much  of  it 
absen-cee,  is  sucking  the  local  wealth  ouu  of  the  county.  . 

Clearly,  American  corporate  socialism,  both  agricultural 
and  industrial,  is  exploiting  the  poverty  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.   The  poor,  in  effect,  are  subsidizing  the  rich  througn 
cheap  wages,  just  as  the  rich  are  being  subsidized  through  varioi 
welfare  programs  they  have  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Dr.  Yellen  has  filed  suit  in  VJashington,  D.C.  federal  court- 
in  an  attempt  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  set  the  electric 
ra;:es  for  IID.   Federal  law  requires  that  when  the  state  P'ublic 
Utilities  CorTumission  does  not  set  rates  for  such  as  IID,  the  fed- 
eral government  must.  . 
Yellen  also  promoted  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  (CRLij 
to  file  a  one-man,  one-vote  suit"  against  IID,  because  the  voting 
dis-cricts  were  not  close  to  equal.   Judge  Kirk  in  the  Imperial 
Sup.-.rior  Court  ruled  against  CRLA.   The  case  was  appealed  and  de 
manded  to  Kirk.   CRLA  will  seek  to  have  Kirk  disqualified  this  t 
10  years  before  becoming  a  judge.  Kirk  workedj 


around.   For  over 

the  lav;  firm  which  represented  IIP 
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^r.  Ballis.  In  trying  to  verbally  summarize  all  of  those  four 
ngs,  I  am  going  to  mention  some  specific  names  of  specific  people 
i  specific  companies,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression 
it  these  are  necessarily  the  bad  guys,  because  I  don't  think  they  are 
i  guys.  Most  of  the  people  I  mention  are  upstanding  members  of 
\  community,  they  support  children's  hospitals  and  United  Giving 
i  Boy  Scouts  and  they  get  medals  from  the  Fope  and  all  that  sort 
stuff,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  only  one  of  them  beats  his  wife. 
What  I  am  going  to  use  them  for  is  illustrative  purposes.  It  is  my 
lie  contention  that  the  law  and  the  ethics  of  our  society  specifically 
courage  the  exploitation  of  land  and  the  speculation  in  land  at  the 
^ense  of  the  people  who  live  and  work  that  land,  whether  they  be 
lite,  black,  Indian,  Chicano,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  think 
it  has  been  so  in  our  country  since  the  very  beginning.  Slavery, 
seems  to  me,  is  only  the  most  outrageous  example  of  that. 
Even  in  historic  instances  when  the  so-called  common  good  has 
m  explicitly  legislated,  the  weight  of  that  ethic,  that  exploitative 
tic  of  ours,  has  demanded  an  administration  which  has  subverted 
5  common  good  in  the  interest  of  expended  exploitation.  There  are, 
ion't  know,  a  hundred  legislative  acts,  I  think,  which  illustrate 
it  point,  and  I  will  mention  just  a  couple. 

First  of  all,  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed  in  Lincoln's  days  and 
i  propaganda  around  that  was  that  each  settler  and  his  family 
re  going  to  get  160  acres  and  a  mule.  Within  a  couple  of  decades 
i  speculators  had  cut  the  cream  off  the  top  of  all  the  land  that  was 
lilable.  In  1902  under  the  first  Eoosevelt  administration,  the  Recla- 
Ltion  Act  was  passed.  We  were  going  to  open  up  the  West  and  a 
tier  and  his  family  were  going  to  get  160  acres  of  water  and  we 
re  going  to  prevent  water  monopolies  as  Berge  Bulbulian  pointed 
b  earlier.  That  law  has  never  once  been  effectively  enforced. 
During  the  second  Roosevelt  administration  we  had  the  crop  sub- 
iy  program.  The  rationalization  for  giving  money  to  the  farmers 
ls  that  we  were  going  to  keep  small  farmers  on  the  land,  guarantee 
mi  an  income,  and  they  wouldn't  go  running  off  to  the  cities  and 
iate  slums.  It  was  a  great  idea,  but,  within  a  few  years,  that  also 
s  turned  upside  down  and  for  the  past  30  years  the  crop  subsidy 
ogram  has  been  used  to  enrich  and  encourage  huge  corporations 
go  into  agriculture  and  force  small  farmers  off  the  land. 
How  about  the  war  on  poverty  ?  That  is  the  Johnson  administration 
d  the  Kennedy  administration.  That  is  a  great  idea,  too.  The  Gov- 
iment  is  going  to  help  the  people  fight  poverty.  But  in  the  adminis- 
ition  of  that  program  the  two  most  effective  proven  ways  in  this 
Lmtry  to  fight  poverty  were  very  quickly  administratively  outlawed 
d  this  have  been  so  since.  There  are  two  ways  in  this  country  for 
pressed  minorities,  oppressed  groups,  whether  minority  or  ma- 
rity  type  people,  to  be  able  to  improve  their  economic  conditions  as 
^roup.  One  is  to  organize  unions,  specifically  prohibited  by  the  war 
poverty.  Two  is  to  take  over  local  governmental  agencies  which 
ss  out  money,  like  the  Irish  did  in  the  eastern  cities.  You  can't 
'  that  either  in  the  war  on  poverty.  You  can't  organize  politically 
d  you  can't  organize  economically  under  the  war  on  poverty,  so 
I  you  can  learn  to  do  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  to  dress  right  and  to 
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speak  correct  English,  which  doesn't  necessarily  put  any  beans  in  the 
pot,  and  it  certainly  doesn't  upset  the  applecart  of  the  powers  that  be. 
Now,  there  are  other  things  which  I  won't  get  into.  Model  cities 
is  the  same  sort  of  thing.  It  enriches  the  people  already  in  power 
under  the  pretext  of  giving  people  some  control.  Urban  renewal  is 
the  same  thing.  In  California  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  William- 
son Act.  Under  the  AVilliamson  Act,  another  very  great  idea,  what 
we  were  going  to  do  was  to  help  farmers  stay  in  the  farming  business 
and  not  tax  their  lands  so  heavily  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell 
to  subdividers.  That  is  a  great  idea.  If  a  farmer  agreed  to  keep  his 
land  in  agricultural  production  and  was  near  a  city,  you  would  give 
him  a  lower  tax  rate.  That  is  a  good  idea  and  I  don't  think  there's 
anybody  who  disagrees  with  it.  But  the  way  it's  been  administered  m 
California  is  that  every  large  landowner  has  all  of  his  land  under  the 
agricultural  preserve  and  thereby  cheats  the  other  people  on  taxes. 

For  instance,  in  Fresno  County,  on  the  west  side  of  Fresno  County, 
I  will  show  you  a  map  in  a  minute,  which  is  dominated  by  large  hold- 
ings, Southern  Pacific,  Anderson-Clayton,  those  sort  of  corporations, 
all  of  their  land,  70,  80,  90  miles  from  the  nearest  city,  is  m  agricul- 
tural preserve.  By  putting  it  in  a  preserve,  their  taxes  are  lowers  As 
a  result  Fresno  County  alone  last  year  lost  $5  million  m  taxes.  They 
didn't  actually  lose  it.  The  $5  million  in  taxes  was  shifted  to  the 
small  businessmen  and  homeowners  of  the  city. 

What  happens?  I  would  like  to  go  back  before  I  turn  out  the  lights 
and  show  this  map,  and  talk  about  politics,  because  I  thmk  it  is  very 
important  that  we  understand  that,  as  far  as  these  issues  are  con- 
cerned in  California,  there  is  no  political  party  and  somebody,  some 
great  journalist  one  day  wrote— and  I  forgot  his  name— that  there 
has  never  been  a  great  Senator  from  California  because  every  senator 
from  California  is  dominated  by  large  landholders,  to  a  man. 

For  instance,  in  Imperial  County,  just  to  take  a  piece  out  of  that 
report,  the  Federal  Government  has  had  a  suit  going  to  enforce  the 
160-acre  limitation.  There  is  a  judge  who  ruled  on  that  case  last  year. 
He  ruled  against  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Before  he  was  made  a 
judge,  that  man  was  in  the  law  firm  which  represented  the  Imperial 
Valley  Irrigation  District,  which  is  the  large  landowners  m  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  At  the  time  that  the  Government  was  drawing  up  its 
case,  1966-1967,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  case,  the  Imperial  Valley 
landowners  organized  the  Natural  Resources  Associates  to  raise 
money  to  fight  that  case.  The  leading  organizer  of  that  campaign 
was  a  man  named  Long  who  at  that  time  was  the  vice  president  ot 
the  Irvine  Ranch.  He  is  now  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America^ 
and  I  understand  is  going  to  testify  here.  " 

In  many  of  the  speeches  that  he  made  at  that  time  he  said  that  the 
small  farmers  were  going  to  be  hurt  by  the  enforcement  of  the  acre- 
age limitation.  He  went  around  and  raised  money  from  these  large 
landowning  folks,  and  they  hired  a  law  firm.  The  law  firm  was 
O'Melveny  and  Meyers,  a  large  Los  Angeles  law  firm.  At  the  time  that 
O'Melveny  and  ]\Teyers  were  representing  the  Natural  Resources 
Associates  of  the  Imperial  Valley  a  senior  partner  of  O'Melveny  and 
Meyers  was  working  as  an  TTnder-Secretary  or  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  the  Justice  Department  in  Washington. 
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!^ow,  it  might  be  said  that  O'Melveny  and  Meyers  had  sort  of  a 
ittle  service  between  their  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  Washington 
ause  they  always  had  a  man  strategically  located  in  a  Federal 
ce  and  when  statewide  political  campaigns  come  up  in  California 
^lelveny  and  Meyers  has  some  radical  Democrats  and  some  very 
Lservati\x  Republicans,  so  that  they  also  have  a  man  in  every  lead- 
;  campaign,  whether  the  candidate  is  Norton  Simon,  Rafferty, 
nney,  Cranston,  or  whoever  it  might  be. 

^ow,  at  the  same  time  in  the  Imperial  Valley  that  the  Federal 
vernment  was  bringing  their  case  to  enforce  the  law,  the  case 
ich  I  always  call  sort  of  a  strawman  kind  of  a  case,  the  Commis- 
iier  of  the  ^Bureau  of  Reclamation  went  to  El  Centro  in  the  Im- 
'ial  Valley  and  spoke  to  a  dinner  of  the  ranchers  in  which  he  said 
t  the  160'-acre  limitation  is  not  a  very  good  law  and  ought  to  be 
LUged.  and  he  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  law. 
^ow,  this  all  sounds  very  scandalous,  but,  you  know,  in  terms  of 
ver,  it  is  very  reasonable.  On  certain  kinds  of  issues,  it  is  the  large 
downers'  government  and  they  get  out  of  their  government  what 
y  want  and  sometimes  they  get  it  legally  through  the  law  and 
letimes  they  get  it  illegally  when  an  attorney  general  signs  legal 
nions  on  New  Year's  eve  at  midnight,  and  they  get  it  from  Ken- 
[ys  and  they  get  it  from  the  Eisenhowers,  and  they  get  it  from 

Pat  Browns  and  they  get  it  from  the  Ronald  Reagans. 

would  now  like  to  show  this  map  Avhicli  sort  of  gives  an  idea  of 
land  ownership  pattern  in  one  part  of  California. 
?his  is  a  map  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  is  Highway  99  (in- 
iting).  AVe  have  Bakersfield  here  (indicating),  Tulare  here   (in- 
iting),  and  Fresno  here    (indicating).  Each  one  of  these  little 
ares  represents  one  section  of  land,  1  square  mile,  640  acres. 
)o  you  see  the  red  checkerboard  here?  That  is  Southern  Pacific 
i,  210,000  acres  in  this  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  which 
V  got  free  from  the  Federal  Government  about  90  years  ago  for 
Iding  a  railroad,  part  of  which  was  never  completed, 
lie  black  holding  down  here  in  the  Kern  County  is  the  Kern 
mty  Land  Co.,  now  part  of  Tenneco.  In  that  part  of  Kern  County 
re  is  840,000  acres  of  land.  That  is  roughly  equal  to  a  1-mile-wide 
p  of  land  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  If  you 
e  trouble  getting  all  of  that,  it  is  6  miles  wide  from  San  Fran- 

0  to  Sacramento.  They  obtained  this  land  in  a  number  of  very 
cresting  free-enterprise  fashions,  through  what  might  be  called 
itical  efficiency.  They  got  one  piece,  100,000  acres,  this  piece  right 
e  (indicating),  on  the  last  day  of  the  Grant  administration.  How 
bat  for  long-range  planning?  On  the  last  day  of  the  Grant  admin- 
ation,  INIarch  3d,  1877,  Congress  passed  what  might  have  been 
ed  at  that  time  a  war  on  poverty  measure  for  Civil  War  veterans. 
f\ras  called  the  Desert  Land  Act  and  under  the  terms  of  this  act 
ooY  veteran  and  his  family  were  allowed  640  acres  if  they  went  out 

1  rode  across  that  land  and  said  it  was  desert  land  and  agreed  that 
y  would  go  out  and  live  on  that  land  and  improve  it. 

-t  is  very  strange,  because  this  piece  of  legislation  was  sort  of 
hed  through  the  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Grant  and  the 
ry  didn't  get  to  the  newspapers  very  quickly.  The  story  did  get 
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very  fast  by  telegraph  to  two  places  in  California,  three  places,  to 
the  Federal  Land  Office  in  Visalia  and  San  Francisco  and  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  Over  one  weekend  when  the 
Federal  Land  Offices  were  closed  to  the  public,  they  were  open  to  the 
Kern  County  Land  Co.  The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  sent  m  their 
employees,  one  after  another,  and  they  perjured  themselves  by  say- 
ing "I  went  ou  there  and  I  rode  over  the  desert  lands.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  wife  and  kids  out  there  and  we  are  going  to  improve  this 

^^  Over  one  weekend  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fallowing  week  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  Federal  Land  Office  they  got  ahold  of  100,000 

acres  of  land.  .         ^,        _  i    i.      •   U4.  u^ 

In  those  days  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was  what  might  be 
called  a  radical  newspaper  today.  They  started  talking  about  the 
land  barons  and  the  land  steal  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  the  next 
thins;  you  know  the  government  appointed  a  Commission,  i  guess 
that  is  where  we  get  that  idea  about  Commissions,  it  is  not  anything 
new.  They  had  this  investigation  and  the  Commission  held  hearings, 
iust  like  they  do  today.  Of  course  it  was  without  television  and  ail 
that.  They  got  all  of  those  Kern  County  employees  up  there  one  by 
one,  they  said,  "Sure,  the  boss  gave  us  the  money  to  get  that  piece 
of  paper  and  sure  we  gave  the  boss  the  piece  of  paper  when  we  got 
out  of  the  office,"  and  most  of  the  people  had  never  even  seen  the 
land  on  which  they  filed.  , 

The  president  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  was  also  questioned  by 
the  Commission  and  he  got  up  there  and  said,  "Yup,  that  is  what  we 
did,  and  the  reason  we  did  it  is  because  it  takes  large,  efficient  corpo- 
rations to  develop  the  West."  .     ^     .        .1  1  ^  _^^^ 

They  kept  the  land;  they  still  own  it.  In  fact,  they  own  a  lot  more 
of  it.  They  have  all  of  it  but  360  acres,  the  360  acres  they  gave  for 
a  new  college  in  Kern  County,  and  the  college,  fortunately,  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  that  black  spot.  That  is  sort  of  nice,  too;  its  like 
eating  your  cake,  giving  it  away,  and  still  having  a  bigger  piece,  be- 
cause what  has  happened  is,  when  the  college  is  built  there,  they  will 
build  a  town  around  the  college  and  the  dormitories  and  restaiirants 
and  everything  else.  This  is  what  Irvine  Ranch  has  done  in  Orange 
County.  I  think  Kern  County  Land  Co.   learned  that  trick  from 

Irvine  Ranch.  •   ^    +i    + 

I  guess  everybody  knows  about  Tenneco,  so  I  won  t  go  into  that. 
Over  here   (indicating)   we  have  this  orange  piece  that  is  called 
the  Teion  Ranch,  but  it  is  controlled  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
in  part  explains  why  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  interested  m  the  pricet 
of  farm  labor,  and  irrigation  projects.  /•    -,•     ^-    ^v 

We  have  another  little  piece,  the  purple  piece  up  here  (indicating) 
which  is  called  the  Boswell  Ranch,  which  is  37,000  acres.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  J.  G.  Boswell  also  contro  ^'/"^^^^^^  s^^"' 
eral  different  other  names,  including  his  own,  about  12.),00()  acres. 
and  J  G.  Boswell  is  one  of  the  heavy  owners  of  Safeway  htores 
along  with  Norman  Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the> 
are  sort  of  related  by  marriage,  which  is  kind  of  like  keeping  tUt 
world  in  the  family. 
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5afeway  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  also  own  Shasta  County  where 
5  Pit  River  Indians  are  having  trouble.  So  that  puts  it  all  together, 
id  Safeway  Stores  was  the  leading  chain  in  the  country  in  opposing 
)  organization  of  farmworkers. 

ill  of  these  folks,  of  course,  all  of  these  corporations  hold  director- 
ps  on  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  which  does  all  this  welfare 
earch.  Boswell,  of  course,  is  the  leading  recipient  of  public  wel- 
•e  in  the  world,  last  year  having  received  $5  million  for  growing 
i  not  growing  various  and  sundry  crops,  like  cotton  and  barley.  ^ 
rhere  is  another  man  up  here  named  Russell  Giffen,  and  he  doesn't 
^^e  any  particular  color,  but  he  owns  130,000  acres  of  land  and  he 
the  second  largest  recipient  of  public  welfare  in  the  world.  He 
eived  about  $31/2  million. 

Russell  Giffen  until  last  year  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
s  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  third 
gest  public  utilities  in  the  world,  and  the  Food  Machinery  Corp., 
ich  makes  farm  machinery  and  armored  cars, 
ilight  in  the  middle  of  this  now  we  have  the  State  water  plan  that 
s  created  by  Pat  Brown  and  John  Kennedy.  That  is  the  water  plan 
ich  ;Mr.  Biilbulian  mentioned  that  is  going  to  deliver  huge  amounts 
water  to  large  corporations  illegally  through  the  courtesy  of 
iral  Democrats.  These  guys  don't  care  who  they  take  their 
ney   from. 

Uso  under  construction  alongside  that  canal  is  a  freeway.  Now, 
freeway  is  being  built  by  the  Federal  Government  mainly  and  it 
being  built,  it  is  my  understanding,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
delines  for  the  Federal  Highway  System,  because  the  Federal 
^hway  System  said  that,  I  think,  all  urban  areas  over  50,000,  or 
lething  like  that,  have  to  be  connected  by  the  Federal  Highway 
item.  Tliis  is  Interstate  5,  and  the  areas  of  over  50,000  that  it 
5ses  will  be  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  and  Modesto, 
^ow,  this  is  sort  of  like  long-range  planning,  too,  because  what 
)pens  is  we  have  a  transportation  system  and  then  we  have  heavily 
»sidized  water  and  then,  when  somebody  wants  to  build  a  new 
i  or  they  are  talking  now  about  putting  a  branch  of  the  University 
California  in  Fresno  County,  you  sort  of  figure  now  where  is  that 
ng  to  be,  and  you  know  darned  well,  on  the  basis  or  Irvine  Ranch 
I  Kern  County,  what  happened  there,  that  the  branch  is  going 
3e  right  next  to  or  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  corporate  land  hold- 
:  in  Fresno  County.  It  won't  necessarily  be  the  best  location  and  it 
a't  necessarily  be  the  worst,  but  it  will  be  the  one  which  is  deter- 
led  by  the  power  wliich  controls  that  county,  and  not  in  the  best 
Brest  of  any  education. 

riie  subsidy  on  the  water,  by  the  way,  the  cost  is  going  to  be  about 
500  an  acre  for  every  acre  which  will  be  irrigated  and  the  land- 
ners  Avho  use  the  water  will  repay  approximately  $1,000  an  acre. 
.  don't  think  this  is  particularly  outrageous.  I  think  it  is  a  condi- 
1  which  exists  and,  if  we  understand  how  society  is  controlled, 
n  we  understand  this  is  the  way  it  will  happen.  These  guys  have 
power:  it  is  their  government,  so  they  will  get  what  they  want 
of  it.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  is  in  office.  There  is  a 
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radical  friend  of  mine  wlio  was  asked  once  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1968,  which  I  think  is  a  pertinent  point,  as  to  whom  he 
was  going  to  support,  w^hetlier  it  was  going  to  be  Nixon  or  Humphrey. 
He  said,  "Well,  you  know,  I  don't  think  it  makes  a  whole  hell  of  a 
lot  of  difference  because,  look  at  it  this  way,  if  you  go  down  to  the 
beach  and  watch  these  guys  riding  a  surfboard  and  you  see  a  guy 
who  is  really  good  on  the  surfboard,  you  don't  say,  'Look  at  that  guy 
push  the  ocean  around,'  you  say,  'Look  at  that  guy  ride  the  wave.' 
So  a  good  politician  will  be  a  man  who  rides  the  wave." 

The  problem  here  is  to  create  a  new  wave,  to  create  some  new  basis 
of  power.  As  long  as  this  power  will  subsist  and  is  allowed  to  expand 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  administrators  who  will  not  enforce  the 
law,  by  the  politicians  who  go  down  to  Delano  and  wave  a  Huelga 
flag  and  go  back  to  Washington  and  give  all  of  California's  water 
to  the  large  corporations,  this  condition  is  going  to  exist,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  worse. 

Now,  the  interesting  part  of  this  map  is  that  it  is  really  not,  if 
you  really  look  at  it,  a  map  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  is  a  map 
of  the  Imperial  Valley.  This  is  a  map  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  This 
is  a  map  of  INIississippi,  and  this  is  a  map  of  the  South  China  Sea, 
because  the  South  China  Sea  has  been  divided  up  this  way,  too,  by 
the  same  people  who  are  interlocked  with  this  setup. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  that  map  a  part  of  materials  you  are  sub- 
mitting for  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Ballis.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  it  a  part  of  other  materials? 
Mr.  Ballis.  No. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  will  mark  that  exhibit  1  and  expect  t( 

receive  a  copy  of  it  for  the  record.  ^ 

(The  map,  exhibit  1,  has  been  retained  in  the  subcommittee  hles.^ 

INIr.  Ballis.  I  will  say  one  more  thing,  then  I  will  stop. 

The  latest  example  of  how  this  system  works,  it  seems  some  dedi 

cated  bureaucrat  went  down  and  started  nosing  around  Kern  Count; 

a  couple  of  months  ago  on  the  crop  subsidies,  and  under  the  prograii 

now  a  grower  has  to  have  a  set-aside  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  t 

receive  a  subsidy,  and  they  found  that  some  of  the  growers  were  set 

ting  aside  airstrips  and  desert  land  and  stockyards  in  order  to  qualif; 

for  the  crop  subsidy,  and  some  of  the  farmers  doing  this  are  official 

in  the  Department' of  Agriculture  back  in  Washington,  and  anothe 

who  set  aside  an  airstrip  happens  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  A.S.C 

Committee  in  Kern  County  which  is  supposed  to  administer  this  lav 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ballis. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  all  witnesses  to  keep  your  statements  ji 
concise  as  possible  or-  we  won't  have  enough  time  to  heai*  everybody. 

STATEMENT  OF  AL  V.  KREBS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAFF  OF  TH 
AGRIBUSINESS  ACCOUNTABILITY  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON,  D.C 

Mr.  Kkebs.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  recor* 
and  I  will  just  mention  some  of  the  highlights  of  my  prepared  stat 
ment. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Your  statement  will  be  entered  and  made 
part  of  the  record  and  i)rinted  following  your  testimony. 
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[r.  Krebs.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
reciates  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  today  on  the  impli- 
ons  of  hand  use  and  ownership  as  it  affects  farmworkers,  farmers, 

consumers,  particularly  here  in  California. 

[y  name  is  A.  V.  Krebs  and  I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  which  is  based  in  Washing- 

D.C.  Our  project  is  a  public  interest  research  organization  that  is 
isored  by  the  Center  for  Community  Change  and  the  Project  on 
porate  Responsibility.  We  are  funded  by  the  Field  Foundation, 
or  over  a  year  now  wx  have  been  attempting  to  document  the 
ire  and  extent  of  the  role  of  the  big  business  in  rural  America. 
1  California,  the  terms  "big  business''  and  "land  use"  are  almost 
mymous,  for  nowhere  else  in  this  nation  is  land,  vast  tracts  of 
I,  deified  as  they  are  here  in  this  State. 

s  Arthur  Miller  noted  rather  wryly  in  his  "Lines  from  Cali- 
lia,"  a  "philosophy  is  a  keen  sense  of  land  values  and  the  patience 
ait." 
espite  the  colorful  legends  about  California  the  State  never  even 

a  frontier  or  real  homesteaders,  for  it  was  already  owned  by  a 
;t  few  land  barons  before  it  ever  came  into  the  Union.  Through- 
the  past  125  years,  most  of  that  land  has  remained  the  property 

few  while  being  plundered  for  whatever  would  bring  its  owner 
st  and  profitable  dollar. 

'e  have  cited  some  statistics  on  how  rich  California  is  in  terms  of 
cultural  production.  In  that  sense  it  is  really  not  surprising  that 
fie  Gas  &  Electric,  in  this  ad  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
es  a  couple  of  years  ago,  shouted: 

n  the  second  gold  rush.  Discover  the  gold  in  agribusiness.  The  super- 
less  nurtured  by  northern  and  central  California's  rich  soil,  ideal  climate, 
iful  water,  and  ingenious  farming  know-how.  Big  crops,  and  a  big  variety 
ops  make  big  business  for  farmers,  processors,  packagers,  manufacturers, 
countless  other  industries.  It  is  all  agribusiness,  the  No.  1  industry  in 
rush  country. 

r.  Chairman,  like  that  first  rich  bonanza  that  came  upon  this 
e  over  some  100  years  ago,  this  gold  rush  today  also  has  its  rather 
id  and  shameful  side. 

rom  the  beginning,  through  a  combination  of  massive  land  grabs, 
mce,  foreign  exploitation,  political  intrigue,  slave  labor,  just  plain 
d,  the  frequent  ignoring  of  State  and  Federal  laws,  the  giant 
vmg^  processing,  and  packaging  conglomerates  like  the  Del 
ite  Corp.,  Tenneco,  the  DiGiorgio  Cor]).,  Simkist  Growers,  with 
r  interconnecting  directorates,  w^ho  control  the  vertical  integrated 

of  food  from  the  field  to  the  table,  California's  agribusiness  has 
v^n  wealthier,  more  elite,  and  more  powerful. 

is  aimed  at  total  control  of  the  State's  economy.  In  the  process 
oing  so,  it  has  enjoyed  the  enriching  benefits  derived  from  State 
federally  subsidized  water  and  transportation,  abundant  amounts 
loney  from  Bank  of  America,  and  free  and  almost  unlimited  use 
le  research  facilities  of  the  land  grant  ITniversity  of  California, 
exorbitant  IT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cash  giveaw^ays  total- 
nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  in  crop  subsidies  just  since  1966. 
Tiat  has  happened  in  the  past  in  California  and  is  even  now 
asifying  is  also  beginning  to  take  place  on  a  grand  scale  through- 
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out  American  agriculture.  Large,  impersonal,  and  often  vertically 
integrated  corporations  are  becoming  the  dominant  force  in  rural 
America. 

Land  ownership,  of  course,  remains  the  touchstone  of  agribusiness, 
particularly  in  California.  We  cite  some  figures  not  only  of  outright 
landowners  but  some  landowners  through  subsidiaries.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  land  concentration  is  so  high  in  this  State.  In  combination 
with  the  historical  reasons  mentioned  earlier,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  U.S.  farm  programs  have  been  more  directed  toward  farm  prop- 
erty values  than  the  welfare  of  the  people.  No  wonder  the  large 
growers  in  this  State,  backed  by  this  kind  of  government  policy,  have 
parleyed  their  vast  land  holdings,  with  ready  reserves  of  private 
capital,  to  amass  huge  personal  fortunes. 

The  large  farm  corporations  in  this  State  today  have,  indeed,  be- 
come unique  creatures  of  the  banks.  Just  as  Dr.  Frankenstein  is 
remembered  for  his  special  creativeness,  so  the  Bank  of  America  in 
this  State  is  revered  by  many  for  its  ability  to  manufacture  ne^ 
forms  from  old  bodies. 

At  one  time  the  Bank,  as  recently  as  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  was 
one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  State,  with  nearly  600,000  acres 
It  was  making  a  profit  from  agriculture  of  $642,000  a  year. 

I  would  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  and  als( 
to  the  members  of  the  press  to  the  testimony  you  will  be  hearing 
probably  tomorrow  in  Fresno,  from  Mr.  Peter  Divizich  and  his  ex 
perience  with  the  Bank  of  America.  The  Bank  has  evidently  noi 
seen  itself  in  any  less  of  a  role  in  dominating  agriculture,  as  Mr 
Divizich  will  be  telling  you. 

It  is  no  wonder,  shortly  before  he  stepped  down,  that  the  bank' 
chief  executive  officer,  in  1968,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  when  speaking 
to  a  California  Canners  and  Growers  luncheon  said: 

Why  is  a  banker  talking  about  agricultural  policy?  Because  Bank  of  Amei 
ica  has  a  deep  stake  in  agriculture.  We  are  the  world's  largest  agriculturs 
lender  with  lines  of  credit  for  agricultural  production  running  at  about 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Our  total  agricultural  commitment  is  probably  aroun 
three  billion.  We  have  been  in  agriculture  a  long  time  and  we  intend  to  stay  i 
agriculture  for  a  lot  longer.  In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  agriculture  is  oi 
business. 

Mr.  Peterson,  I  should  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  good  example  c 
the  modern  agribusiness  gentleman  farmer  for,  in  addition  to  sen 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  Bankamerica  Corp.'s  executive  committee,  li 
is  also  a  board  member  of  Time,  Inc.,  Kaiser  Industries,  Broadway 
Hale  Stores,  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Consolidated  Foods,  and 
one  of  three  bank  board  members  serving  with  the  DiGiorgio  Cor] 
The  agribusiness  accountability  project  has  prepared  for  the  heai 
ing  a  profile  of  California  agribusiness,  which  attempts  to  demoi 
strate  the  deep  inroads  that  giant  corporations  have  made  into  tl 
State's  agricultural  economy.  Some  of  the  activities  of  corporatioi 
like  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  as  Mr.  Miller  noted,  a  utility  compar 
moving  into  diversified  areas,  is  documented  here. 

We  focus  our  attention  only  on  50  major  corporations,  makir 

subjective  selections  to  indicate  a  wide  range  of  agribusiness  holding 

An  examination  of  this  profile  would  show  that  these  50  corp< 

rations  not  only  have  deep  roots  in  California  agribusiness,  but  all 
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1  integral  parts  of  the  national  corporate  power  structure.  Agri- 
>iness  in  California  may  not  be  any  more  Californian  than  it  is 
•al.  Agribusiness  is  corporate  power,  period.  The  agribusiness 
ount ability  project  has  found  that  one  does  not  go  into  the  fields 
fight  agricultural  power  today,  one  goes  to  the  financial  districts 
the  cities,  from  ^Montgomery  Street  in  San  Francisco  to  Wall 
•eet  in  Xew  York. 

t  is  important  to  know,  for  the  committee  to  know,  what  this 
)file  is  not.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  directory  of  the  agri- 
;iness  community  in  California,  nor  do  the  individual  profiles 
ampt  to  exhaust  the  picture  of  the  corporation  and  its  agribusiness 
olvement.  Rather,  this  profile  simply  is  an  indicator  of  the  kind 
financial  power  that  is  at  work  on  the  land  throughout  rural 
lerica. 

should  add  that,  under  present  laws  of  corporate  disclosure,  it 
mpossible  to  get  a  focus  on  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  corporate 
aination  of  rural  America.  Whether  you  are  a  public  interest  re- 
rch  organization,  an  independent  family  farmer,  an  agribusiness 
3kholder.  or  even  a  U.S.  Senator,  you  must  engage  in  an  absurd 
I  frustrating  game  of  corporate  hide-and-seek  just  to  obtain  a 
gh  picture  of  American  agribusiness. 

kfore  Senator  Nelson's  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  we  presented 
imony  which  we  would  like  to  enter  in  the  record  of  this  com- 
tee,  demanding  greater  corporate  disclosure  laws,  particularly  in 
realms  of  agribusiness  and  agriculture. 

senator  Stevexson.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record,  and  some  of  the 
Serial  will  appear  in  the  appendix.  You  are  also  entering  a  profile 
California  agribusiness  in  the  record,  too,  is  that  correct  ? 
Ir.  Krebs.  Yes,  that's  right. 
The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Krebs  follows :) 
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statement  of  tho 

Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 

Before  the  U.  S.  Senate 

Migratory  Labor  Subcorrmiittee 

San  Francisco,  California 

January  .1  1  ,  1972 


AGRIBUSINESS  AND  LAND 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr   Chairman,  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  appreciat 
the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  today  on  the  i)aplications  of 
land  use  and  ownership  as  it  affects  farmworkers,  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, particularly  here  in  California. 

My  name  is  A.  V.  Krebs  and  I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Aaribusiness  Accountability  Project  which  is  based  m  Washing- 
ton  D   C.   Our  Project  is  a  public  interest  research  organization 
that  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Comm.unity  Change  and  the  Project 
on  corporate  Responsibility.   We  are  funded  by  the  Field  Foundation. 
For  over  a  year  now,  we  have  been  attempting  to  document  the  nat:ure 
and  extent  of  the  role  of  big  business  in  rural  America. 

In  California,  the  terms  "big  business"  and  "land  use"  are 
almost  synonymous,  for  nowhere  else  in  this  nation  is  land,  vast 
tracts  of  land,  deified  as  they  are  here  in  this  state.   As  Arthur 
Miller  noted  rather  wryly  in  his  Lines  from  California,  ' a  philosoph 
is  a  keen  sense  of  land  values  and  the  patience  to  wait." 

Despite  those  colorful  legends  we  read  about  and  often  see  on 
TV   California  never  even  had  a  frontier  or  real  homesteaders  for  it 
was  already  owned  by  a  select  few  land  barons  before  it  ever  came 
into  the  Union.   Throughout  the  past  125  years,  most  of  that  land 
has  remained  the  property  of  a  few  while  being  plundered  for  wharevG 
would  bring  its  owner  a  fast  and  profitable  dollar. 

A  Second  Gold  Rush 

California  today  leads  the  nation  in  food  production: 

—  it  furnishes  25  percent  of  the  U.  S.  '  s  table  foods,  the 
largest  single  producer  of  over  50  of  the  some  200  common  crop 
varieties  used  in  this  country; 
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— it  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  nation's  canned  and 
frozen  vegetables  and  fruits  making  food  processing,  canning  and 
packaging  alone  a  $2.5  billion  industry; 

— it  purchases  over  $1.8  billion  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
machines — and  labor,  each  year; 

— its  cash  farm  receipts  are  over  $4.5  billion,  making 
agribusiness  in  this  state  v;orth  over  $16  billion,  a  value 
which  exceeds  that  of  its  production  of  aircraft  and  transpor- 
tation equipment,  the  next  largest  industry,  and  four  times 
that  of  California's  petroleum  production; 

— eight  of  the  top  ten  agricultural  counties  in  the  U.  S. 
by  value  of  all  farm  products  sold  are  in  California  as  three 
percent  of  the  nation's  farms  and  farm  acreage  account  for 
almost  10  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  cash  farm  receipts. 

No  wonder  this  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  ad  which  appeared  a 
)le  of  years  ago  in  The  New  York  Times  shouts:   "Join  the  second 
I  rush!   Discover  the  gold  in  Agribusiness:   the ...  super-business 
:ured  by  Northern  and  Central  California's  rich  soil,  ideal 
late,  plentiful  water  and  ingenious  farming  know-how.   Big  crops — 
a  big  variety  of  crops — make  big  business  for  farmers,  processors, 
lagers,  manufacturers  and  countless  other  industries.   Its  all 
.business — the  number  one  industry  in  Gold  Rush  Country...." 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  like  that  first  rich  bonanza  that  came  upon 
;  state  over  100  years  ago,  this  "gold  rush"  today  also  has  a 
lid  and  shameful  side. 

From  its  beginning — through  a  combination  of  massive  land  grabs, 
ence,  foreign  exploitation,  political  intrigue,  slave  labor, 
d,  the  frequent  ignoring  of  state  and  federal  laws,  and  giant ' 
Ing,  processing  and  packaging  conglomerates  (like  the  Del  Monte 
'. ,  Tenneco  Inc.,  DiGiorgio  Corp.,  and  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc., 
.  their  interconnecting  directorates)  who  control  a  vertically 
grated  flow  of  food  from  the  field  to  the  table — California's 
business  has  grown  v/ealthier,  more  elite,  and  more  powerful. 


In  its  quest  for  total  control  of  the  state's  economy,  agri- 
ness  has  enjoyed  the  enriching  benefits  derived  from  state  and 
rally  subsidized  water  and  transportation,  abundant  amount""  of 
y  from  Bank  of  America,  a  free  and  almost  unlimited  use  of  the 
arch  facilitie;-  of  land-grant  University  of  California,  and 
bitant  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cash  give-aways  totaling 
ly  one-half  billion  dollars  in  ASCS  subsidy  payments  alone 
e  1966. 
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But  what  has  happened  in  the  past  in  California  and  is  even  nov, 
intensifying  here,  is  also  beginning  to  take  place  on  a  grand  scale 
throughout  American  agriculture:   large,  impersonal  and  often  verti- 
cally integrated  corporations  are  becoming  the  dominant  force  in 
rural  America. 

l^e  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  believes  that  it  is 
time  to  ask  some  rather  fundamental  questions  about  the  role  of  big 
business  in  agriculture. 

If  agribusiness  is  to  become  what  PG  &  E  called  a  "super- 
business,"  are  consumers,  taxpayers,  citizens  and  laborers  alike 
willing  to  pay  an  exacting  price  for  an  unappealing  sameness  in  thei 
food,  a  publicly  paid  for  but  privately  profitable  corporation,  a  • 
blighted  rural  landscape  and  a  chaotic  and  crowded  urban  environ:— 
with  able-bodied  workers  being  replaced  by  machines? 

Land  and  Land  Ownership 

Land  and  land  ownership,  of  course  Mr.  Chairman,  remains  the  . 
touchstone  of  agribusiness,  particularly  in  California.   In  1969, 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  California 
and  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture found  in  a  survey  that  6.1  million  acres  of  land  out  of  a 
total  of  11.8  million  acres  of  cropland  were  owned  by  corporate 
farms,  with  45  farms  (less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
state's  commercial  farms)  controlling  3.7  million  acres  or  61  perce 
of  the  land  surveyed. 

Some  of  these  large  California  agricultural  landowners  include 

—Vista  del  Llano  Farms  (Anderson  Clayton,  Inc.)— 52,000  acres 

—  South  Lake  Farms  (Bangor  Punta)  — 60, 000  acres  -  40  acres  leased 

—  San  Francisco  and  Fresno  Land  Co.  (Bank  of  California,  N.A.)—  - 

7500+  acres 

—  Blue  Goose  Growers,  Inc.  (Pacific  Lighting  Corp.)— 6,000  acres 

—  Southern  Pacific  Co.— 163,000  acres 

—  Tenneco,  Inc.— 362,540  acres  -  33,698  acres  leased 

—  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California— 306, 000  acres 

—  Purex  Corp.— 30,000  acres 

It  is  no  accident  that  land  concentration  is  so  high  in  this 
state.   In  combination  with  the  historical  reasons  mentioned  earli- 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  U.  S.  farm  programs  have  been  more 
directed  toward  farm  property  values  than  the  welfare  of  people, 
wonder  the  large  growers  in  this  state,  l^ackcd  by  thi  5^  kind  of 
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overnmerit  policy,  have  par.layod  their  vast  land  holdings  with  readv 
eserves  of  private  capital  to  amass  huge  personal  fortunes, 

l*he  large  farm  corporations  in  tliis  state  today  have  indeed 
ecome  the  unique  creatures  of  the  banks.   Aiid  just  as  Dr.  Franken- 
tein  is  remembered  for  his  special  "creativeness"  so  the  Bank  of 
merica  in  this  state  is  revered  by  many  for  its  ability  to  manu- 
acture  new  forms  from  old  bodies. 

Between  1926  and  1930,  Bank  of  America  reportedly  foreclosed  on 
ome  1,321  farms.   It  abandoned  the  least  profitable  ones  to  the 
overnraent  for  unpaid  taxes  and  through  an  affiliate,  California 
lands,  operated  some  2,642  farms  by  1936,  growing  over  60  crops  and 
ealizing  an  annual  profit  of  $643,000. 

In  the  early  1940' s,  after  becoming  the  state's  biggest  land- 
wner  witli  over  600,000  acres,  the  Bank  began  selling  off  its 
hoicest  properties  to  select  growers.   A  look  at  the  Bank's  board 
f  directors  today  shows  how  it  has  successfully  concentrated  agri- 
usiness  in  California. 

Shortly  before  he  stepped  down  in  1968  as  the  Bank's  Chief 
xecutive  Officer,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson  asked  a  California  Canners 
nd  Growers  luncheon: 


"Why  is  a  banker  talking  about  a 
Because  Bank  of  America  has  a  de 
ture.  We  are  the  world's  larges 
with  lines  of  credit  for  agricul 
running  at  about  a  billion  dolla 
agricultural  commitment  is  proba 
We've  been  in  agriculture  a  long 
to  stay  in  agriculture  for  a  lot 
real  sense,  then,  agriculture  is 


gricultural  policy? 
ep  stake  in  agricul- 
t  agricultural  lender 
tural  production 
rs  a  year.   Our  total 
bly  around  $3  billion 
time  and  we  intend 
longer.   In  a  very 
our  business. " 


Mr.  Peterson,  I  should  add,  is  a  good  example  of  the  modern 
gribusiness  "gentleman  farmer"  for  in  addition  to  serving  as  chair- 
lan  of  the  Bankamerica  Corp.  executive  committee,  he  is  also  a  board 
lember  of  Time  Inc.,  Kaiser  Industries,  Broadway-IIale  Stores, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  Consolidated  Foods,  and  is  one  of  three 
(ank  board  members  serving  with  the  DiGiorgio  Corp. 
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"A  Profile  of  Ca]  ifornia  Agribusiner.; 


The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  }ias  prepared  for  this 
hearing  a  "Profile  of  California  Agribusiness,"  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  deep  inroads  that  giant  corporations  have  made  into 
the  state's  agricultural  economy.   We  focused  our  attention  only  o;, 
50  major  corporations,  making  subjective  selections  to  indicate  a 
wide  range  of  agribusiness  holdings. 

An  examination  of  this  Profile  will  show  that  these  50  corp- 
orations not  only  have  deep  roots  in  California  agribusiness,  but 
also  are  intergral  parts  of  the  national  corporate  power  structure. 
Agribusiness  in  California  may  not  be  any  more  "Californian"  than 
it  is  "rural."   Agribusiness  is  corporate  power,  period.   The 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  has  found  that  one  does  not  go 

into  the  fields  to  find  agricultural  power  today one  goes  to  the 

financial  districts  of  the  cities,  from  Montgomery  Street  in  San 
Francisco  to  Wall  Street  in  New  York. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  this  Profile  is  not.   It  is  not 
intended  as  a  complete  directory  of  the  agribusiness  community  in 
California,  nor  do  the  individual  profiles  attempt  an  exhaustive 
picture  of  the  corporation  and  its  agribusiness  involvement.   Rather, 
this  Profile  simply  is  an  indicator  of  the  kind  of  financial  power 
that  is  at  work  in  rural  California  and  throughout  rural  America. 

Under  present  laws  of  corporate  disclosure,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  focus  on  the  'true  nature  and  extent  of  corporate  domination  of 
rural  America.   Whether  you  are  a  public  interest  research  orga,niza- 
tion,  an  independent  family  farmer,  an  agribusiness  stockholder  or 
even  a  United  States  Senator,  you  must  engage  in  an  absurd  and 
frustrating  game  of  corporate  hide-and-seek  just  to  obtain  a  rough 
picture  of  American  agribusiness. 

On  November  23,  1971,  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
appeared  before  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson's  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly. 
In  our  testimony,  we  called  for  more  comprehensive  public  disclosure 
laws  concerning  agribusiness  corporations.   Project  Director  Jim 
Hightower  noted: 

"Corporate  agriculture  today  affects  far  more  than  the 
investing  public,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  expand 
the  traditional  rationale  for  disclosure.   Corporate 
agribusinesses  are  making  private  decisions  that  are 

having  an  enormous maybe  devastating public  impact. 

Putting  aside  the  questions  of  v;hothcr  we  can  control 
those  decisions,  at  least  the  American  public  and  their 
policy  makers  have  a  rig) it  to  know  about  tliem.  " 
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We    renew    that    call    lioro    tod^iy    for    qreatcir    cx'rpor.:to    dj  r;f']  o:-  ir- : . 
:    is    an  -osGontial    first    sLop   i:oward    restoring    some    Rc-rnb.l  anco    ol 
ilance    to    tlie    power    re].atd  onh.}iip   botv/een    tlie    American   people    and 
lerican   bu.siness. 

Needed:       ban  d_  J^^of  o  r_ni 

Corporate  disclosure,  however,  is  only  one  step  tov/ard 
lallenging  big  business'  invasion  of  agriculture.   What  is  needed 
>st  urgently  today  is  some  serious  thought  and  action  on  the  rjuestion 
:  land  reform  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  model  aimed  at  making  corporate  America  more  responsive  to 
\e    conanon  good,  economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  suggested  that 
le  railroads  of  the  country  be  nationalized.   Tlie  Agribusiness 
:countability  Project  endorses  that  suggestion,  for  wo  see  in  such 
i  action  a  chance  to  demonstrate  an  effective  land  reform  program. 
le  Project  calls  for  federal  repossession  of  the  massive  land 
>ldings  awarded  the  railroads  years  ago,  and  we  call  for  a  redis- 
•ibution  of  those  lands  into  family- farming  parcels  that  would  be 
irge  enough  to  be  economically  efficient  and  commercii^lly  viable. 

Nationalizing  a  railroad  like  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
)r  example,  would  mean  that  the  federal  government  could  reposse^ 
id  redistribute  more  than  3.8  million  acres  of  land  that  originally 
(longed  to  the  people  of  Nevada,  Utah  and  California.   Certainly, 
ich  a  plan  would  bring  about  a  large  measure  of  the  true  land 
(form  needed  in  America,  where  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
)pulation  is  squeezed  onto  less  than  2  percent  of  the  land, 
ilifornia,  were  less  than  10  percent  of  the  farms  own  more  than 
I  percent  of  the  available  cropland,  is  a  state  wTiere  land  reform 
;  a  critical  need. 

Redistribution  of  public  lands,  presently  in  the  liands  of  the 
lil roads,  would  be  one  step  toward  lielping  the  little  man  of  this 
)untry,  and  it  would  be  a  welcome  step  away  from  the  long-stauding 
ideral  practice  of  subsidizing  large  corporations  at  the  expense 
:  millions  of  rural  Americans  wlio  want  to  remain  rural,  but  who 
•e  being  forced  instead  to  live  on  the  fenced-in  concrete  of  our 
-ties. 


Tlie  Project  also  enthusiastically  endorses  the  aims  of  ti:e 
(wly-formed  National  Coalition  for  Laiid  Reform,  based  here  in 
ilifornia.   The  Coalition  is  riglit  in  its  statement  that  "ownership 
:  land  by  those  who  work  and  live  on  it  is  tlie  key  to  al  leviatin-r 
iral  poverty,  easing  url)an  overcrov/ding,  reducing  welfare  costs  aiid 
loniploymcuit,  protecting  the  rural  onvi  ronnion  t  and  building  a  sironqer 
:mocracy."   The  Project  will  work  with  tL>:  Coalition  and  support  i  L  s 
:fort  every  chance  wo  cfot. 
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In  addition,  thoro  is  much  to  commend  in  the  ponding 
Roc]  amotion  Lands  Authority  Act  sponsored  in  tlio  Senato  l)y  Senator 
Fred  Harris  and  in  the  House  by  several  California  Congressmen.  The 
buying  of  "excess  land"  at  pre-water  prices  by  a  special,  presi- 
dentially-appointed board  and  selling  or  leasing  that  land  at  post- 
market  prices,  with  profits  going  into  an  education,  conservation 
and  economic  opportunity  fund  is  a  progressive  concept,  an  effective 
step  toward  land  reform  and  a  welcome  investment  in  rural  people. 

Senator  Nelson's  Family  Farm  Act  of  1972,  also  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Abourezk,  is  an  equally  important  means 
toward  barring  large  corporations  from  permanently  establishing 
themselves  in  agriculture.   Placing  these  corporations  under  the 
anti-trust  and  monopoly  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  would  allow 
efficient  family  farms  to  prosper  once  again  and  to  help  stabilize 
our  rural  communities. 

If  true  land  reform  is  to  flow  from  these  kinds  of  suggestions, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shore-up  the  government's  anti-trust 
enforcement  capabilities.   At  present,  that  capability  is  inadequate, 
as  demonstrated  recently  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  drop  its  proposed  study  of  the  giant  AT&T.   Another 
indicator  of  our  government's  enforcement  potential  is  the  fact  that 
the  entire  budget  of  the  Justice  Department's  Anti-trust  Division  is 
only  l/20th  of  the  advertising  budget  of  Proctor  and  Gamble. 

If  the  anti-trust  and  monopoly  laws  of  this  country  were  to  be 
enforced,  agribusiness  would  feel  an  immediate  impact,  for  market 
control  has  become. the  name  of  'the  game  in  agriculture.   "Put  the 
pro  in  produce,"  Tenneco  reminds  us. 

Large,  vertically-integrated  corporations  are  the  dominant 
(and  increasingly  overwhelming)  force  in  American  agriculture. 
These  are  giant  processors,  feed  companies  and  others  "up"  the  food 
line,  either  growing  their  own  crops  on  their  own  land  or  making 
one-sided  contracts  with  independent  farmers,  forcing  the  farmer  to 
serve  the  corporate  interest  rather  than  his  own.   These  also  are 
the  corporations  that  are  moving  off  to  Mexico  to  exploit  even 
cheaper  labor  there  and  to  undercut  the  independent  producers  here 
at  home.   Their  motive  is  profit,  period.   They  have  demonstrated 
a  willingness  and  an  ability  to  exorcise  their  economic  power  in 
about  any  way  that  will  increase  that  profit,  even  if  thut  may  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  rural  America.   Alfred  W.  l-^ames,  Jr.,  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Del  Monte  Corporation,  expressed  tliis 
single-mindcdnoss  of  agribusiness  in  this  statement: 


"Del  Monto's  corporate  game  plan  calls  for  continuing 
dovelo})iiiC!nL  based  on  our  estcibliahed  strength  in 
producing,  distributing,  an'l  iiiarkcting  food.   Within 
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that  framework  we  v/ill  continue  to  explore  specific 
opportiinitics  offeriny  the  potential  for  above-average 
earnings  growth." 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  proposals  here  today  may  seem  a  bit  radical 
:o  some,  but  they  are  tame  indeed  when  measured  against  the  truly 

■adical  changes often  violent  changes that  have  been  wrought 

.n  rural  America  by  agribusiness  interests.   Certainly  our  proposals 
jre  modest  when  you  consider  the  enormity  of  the  problem  witli  which 
T&   are  faced:   how  to  make  giant  corporations,  particularly  the 
lozens  that  are  invading  agriculture,  more  accountable  to  the  public 
:hat  they  should  serve. 

In  California,  the  problem  is  particularly  acute  because  of 
:he  enormous  power  which  agribusiness  has  bought  over  the  past  12  5 
•ears.   It  overshadows  all  of  California's  public  and  private 
.nstitutions,  its  businesses,  its  politics,  its  educational  system 
ind  its  social  life.   As  Anne  and  Hal  Draper  have  written  in  their 
excellent  pamphlet,  Tne   Dirt  on  California :   Agribusiness  and  tlie 
Jhiversity^; 

"It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  agribusiness  is 
the  master  of  the  social  order  in  California,  but  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  only  because  agribusiness  '-hades  into 
the  financial  power  structure  so  neatly,  and  it  is  that 
combination  which  is  the  master. " 
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[Prom  the  San  Francisco,  California  Agriculture,  February  1970] 

Montgomery  Strep:t  :  How  It  Controls  California  Agrici'lture.- 
Hawaii:  Reports  on  Conservation,  Tourism,  Sports 


The  Second  Gold  Rush 

(By  A.V.  Krebs,  Jr.) 

Join  the  second  gold  rush !  Discover  the  gold  in  Agribusiness  .  .  .  Big  crops— 
and  a  big  variety  of  crops — make  big  business  for  farmers,  processors,  pack- 
agers, manufacturers  and  countless  other  industries.  It's  all  Agribusiness — 
the  number  one  industry  in  Gold  Rush  Country.— From  an  ad  for  PG&E  in  the 
N.Y.  Times,  Dec.  11,  1968. 

Corporate  giants  are  striking  it  rich  in  the  fields  of  California.  A  mesh  of 
interconnecting  directorate — composed  of  executives  from  banks,  utility  com- 
panies and  other  mammoth  corporations — controls  the  flow  of  food  from 
field  to  table.  The  large  corporate  farms  that  control  California  agriculture 
have  become  creatures  of  the  banks. 

Ever  since  the  wealthy  miners  of  California's  first  gold  and  silver  bonanzas 
returned  to  San  Francisco  with  their  fortunes  a  century  ago,  this  City  has 
been  the  financial  capital  of  the  West.  Today,  in  the  midst  of  what  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  advertises  as  the  "second  gold  rush"  the  City  is 
again  prospering — this  time  from  the  wealth  being  taken  by  farmers  out  of 
California's  rich  and  fertile  land. 

But  these  farmers  are  not  the  individualistic,  industrious  men  America  has 
so  long  revered,  who  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  seeking  to  provide  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  a  modest  living  for  them  and  their  families. 

They  are  rather  the  same  corporate  giants  such  as  Bank  of  America,  South- 
ern Pacific,  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  the  Di  Giorgio  Corp.,  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany and  others  who  have  for  so  long  controlled  the  political  and  social  des- 
tinies of  California. 

In  close  alliance  with  the  utility  companies,  such  as  PG&E  and  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Co.,  and  other  huge  growing,  processing  and  packaging  conglomerates 
like  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  and  Del  Monte  Corp.,  with  their  interconnecting 
directorates  they  control  a  vertically  integrated  flow  of  food  from  the  field  to 
table. 

At  present,  California  leads  the  nation  with  a  $4.3  billion  total  cash  farm 
Income.  It  grows  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  vegetables,  fruits  and  nut  crops. 
It  raises  90-100  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  production  in  15  crops  and  leads  the 
nation  in  another  25  crops.  By  the  time  the  200  commercial  crops  are  har- 
vested, transported,  processed  and  packaged  their  market  value  reaches  some 
$16  billion.  One  of  every  three  jobs  in  the  state  is  dependent  on  agriculture  or 
a  closely  related  industry. 

Despite  its  great  economic  and  political  power,  agribusiness  in  California 
still  rests  on  the  backs  of  750,000  ill-housed,  ill-fed  farm  workers  who  in  1967 
earned  an  average  of  $2024  ("the  highest  paid  farm  workers  in  the  U.S.," 
according  to  state  agribusiness  spokesmen). 

The  efforts  of  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(AFL-CIO)  in  the  last  four  years  to  gain  better  conditions  and  wages  for 
these  workers  through  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining  (rights 
denied  by  law  to  agricultural  laborers)  has  now  begun  to  cause  some  uneasi- 
ness within  the  S.F.  business  community. 

For  it  is  in  the  buildings  on  Montgomery  Street  and  that  immediate  area 
where  historically  the  important  decisions  that  inevitably  determine  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  state's  farm  laborers  are  made.  Citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  both  the  rich  and  not-so-rich,  play  important  roles  in 
making  these  decisions. 

Long  Ix'fore  John  Steinbeck  wrote  his  classic  Grapes  of  Wrath,  farm  workers 
were  seeking  l)etter  wages  and  conditions  through  orgainzation.  Beginning 
with  tlie  Chinese,  who  were  brought  to  this  country  by  S.F.'s  "Big  Four"  in 
the  late  1800s  to  work  on  the  (continental  railroad  and  then  later  dumped  into 
the  San  Joatpiin  Valley,  tliis  City's  entrepreneurs  have  contolled  the  lives  of 
Japanese,  Hindu,  Armenian,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Mexican,  Filipino,  Negro  and 
Mexican-American  farm  workers  used  in  California  for  over  a  century  to  grow 
and  harvest  its  bountiful  crops. 
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It  was  in  the  depression-ridden  Thirties  that  a  major  effort  was  made  by 

variety    of   unions — including   some    that   were   backed    by    the    Communist 

>arty — to  organize  farm  workers.   When  the  threat   that  they  might   succeed 

ecaine    so    immediate,    vigilante    groups    were    formed    to    terrorize    workers. 

Chief  among  those  groups  was  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California,  Inc. 
dth  headquarters  in  San  Francisco's  Russ  Building.  The  initial  funds  for  the 
rganization  were  raised  by  Earl  Fisher  of  PG&E  and  Leonard  Wood  of 
alifornia  Packing  Company. 

A  study  by  the  Simon  J.  Lubin  Society  of  California,  Inc.  in  1938  showed 
lat  some  of  the  major  contributors  and  backers  of  the  Associated  Farmers 
t  the  time  included  Santa  Fe,  Western  Pacific.  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
acific  railroads.  PG&E,  Southern  California  Gas  Co..  Transamerica  Corp.,  the 
tate  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Joseph  Di  Giorgio  and  Mortimer  and  Herbert 
leishhacker  among  others. 

Not  only  were  the  Associated  Farmers  responsible  for  enacting  many  of  the 
nti-pickeUng  and  so-called  "emergency-disaster"  ordinances  in  many  of  the 
:ate's  rural  counties  (which  still  exist  today),  but  they  also  maintained  a 
:rong  and  powerful  lobby  in  Sacramento. 

Carey  McWilliams  has  described  this  era  in  the  state's  history  as  "constitu- 
onal  facism."  In  III  Fares  the  Land  he  writes  : 

"The  gentlemen  who  sit  in  their  offices  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and 
rite  checks  to  the  Associated  Farmers  are  not  the  men  who,  wearing  the  arm- 
inds  of  the  group,  organize  mobs  to  browbeat  and  coerce  agricultural  work- 
rs.  They  have  cleaverly  stimulated  the  farmers  and  townspeople  to  act  as 
leir  storm  troopers.  Nevertheless,  the  real  headquarters  of  vigilantism  in 
alifornia  are  to  be  found  on  Montgomery  Street  in  San  Francisco  and  not 
1  the  great  valleys  of  the  state." 

A  somewhat  less  violent  but  quite  vocal  version  of  the  Associated  Farmers 
boasting  that  they  are  "the  second  largest  statewide  farm  organization") 
;ill  exists  today  with  offices  at  225  Kearny.  It  is  reported  that  they  maintain 
Qe  of  the  state  capitol's  highest-salaried  lobbyists. 

At  their  1968  convention  the  organization  not  only  called  for  state  and  fed- 
ral  legislation  to  outlaw  the  UFWOC's  national  table  grape  boycott  but  also 
assed  resolutions  opposing  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  coverage  to 
irm  workers  "because  it  would  undermine  motivation  and  place  a  premium 
ti  idleness" ;  opposed  any  legislation  "designed  to  guarantee  or  force  collective 
argaining  rights  for  farm  workers":  asked  that  the  hraccro  program  (which 
-as  terminated  in  1965)  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
>epartment  of  Agriculture :  and  called  for  an  investigation  of  the  State  Indus- 
rial  Welfare  Commission's  right  to  establish  a  $1.65  minimum  wage  for 
omen  and  children. 

While  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Associated  Farmers  still  enjoys  the  finan- 
ial  backing  of  their  past  patrons,  many  of  those  same  giant  corporations, 
long  with  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  the  Council  of  California  Growers 
nd  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  maintain  a  powerful  lobby  in  Sacramento 
nd  Washington.  D.C. 

(When  the  Delano  table  grape  boycott  first  began  to  attract  national  atten- 
Lon,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  more  than  80,000  letters  to  business 
^aders,  trade  associations,  and  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  nation 
rging  opposition  to  UFWOC's  action,  calling  the  campaign  an  effort  to  orga- 
ize  workers  by  "blackmailing  their  employers.") 

Many  Congressmen  and  U.S.  Senators  have  been  heard  to  echo  former  U.S. 
ecretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell's  words  that  California  agribusiness  is 
the  toughest  lobby  of  all"  in  Washington.  There  are  many  examples  of  this 
)bby*s  political  and  financial  power. 

During  the  S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors'  debate  in  1968  to  determine  whether 
tie  City  should  support  the  Delano  boycott,  it  was  learned,  although  none  on 
tie  Board  would  say  who  publicly,  that  several  of  them  had  been  approached 
y  powerful  members  of  the  State  Legislature  from  agricultural  areas  who 
3ld  them  that  San  Francisco  could  well  face  retaliation  on  City  projects  if 
:  did  not  drop  the  boycott  issue. 

Grape  growers,  who  have  suffered  a  25-35  per  cent  loss  in  sales  because  of 
lie  boycott,  have  managed  in  an  unusual  exercise  of  power  to  convince  the 
I.S.  Department  of  Defense  to  increase  their  shipment  of  table  grapes  to  Viet- 
am  by  more  than  800  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 
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It  is  reported  that  many  pounds  of  the  two  million  shipped  in  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  1908-69  are  either  rotting  in  Saigon  warehouses  or  being  sold  on  the 
local  blackmarket  for  $42  per  2()-pound  box.  (California  growers  have  re- 
cently been  receiving  between  $3.25  and  $3.75  a  box  for  these  same  grapes.) 
Many  shipments  of  these  grapes  destined  for  Vietnam  have  been  moving  freely 
across  Bay  Area  docks. 

Another  exercise  in  agribusiness'  power  came  to  light  last  summer  when 
State  Assembly  Minority  Leader  Jesse  Unruh  charged  that  "numerous  Cali- 
fornia table  grape  growers  are  anxious  to  join  in  negotiations  with  the 
UFWOC,  but  are  under  pressure  not  to  do  so  by  more  powerful,  corporate 
growers."  Unruh,  however,  when  questoned  by  this  writer,  declined  to  name 
the  specific  "corporate  growers." 

UFWOC  picket  captains  report  that  some  growers  have  told  them  in  the  past 
four  years  that  they  would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  union, 
but  if  they  did  it  was  highly  likely  that  their  bank  would  not  extend 
further  credit  to  them. 

In  a  state  where  seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  own  79  per  cent  of  the  land 
(and  employ  75  per  cent  of  the  farm  workers)  the  large  corporate  farms  that 
presently  control  California  agriculture  have  simply  become  creatures  of  the 

Financing  more  than  half  of  all  agriculture  in  California  today  is  the  Bank 
of  America.  The  bank's  recently  retired  president,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  in  out- 
lining "a  new  national  agricultural  policy"  before  the  California  Canners 
and  Growers  in  November  1968,  explained  that  corporation's  role. 

"Why  is  a  banker  talking  about  agricultural  policy?"  he  asked.  "Because 
Bank  of  America  has  a  deep  stake  in  agriculture.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
agricultural  lender  with  lines  of  credit  for  agricultural  production  running  at 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Our  total  agricultural  commitment  is  probably 
around  $3  billion.  We've  been  in  agriculture  a  long  time  and  we  intend  to  stay 
in  agriculture  a  lot  longer.  In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  agriculture  is  our 
business." 

Peterson  is  also  on  the  boards  of  Dillingham  Corp.  (which  controls  much  of 
Hawaii's  sugar  crop).  Time,  Inc.,  Kaiser  Industries,  Consolidated  Food  Corp., 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Di  Giorgio  Corp. 

The  latter  firm,  whose  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco,  is  headed  by 
Robert  Di  Giorgio.  Once  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  California  (and  a  long- 
time symbol  to  farm  workers  of  anti-unionism),  the  Di  Giorgio  Corporation 
today  has  become  an  international  consumer  goods,  forest  products,  recrea- 
tional vehicle,  distributing  and  land  development  complex. 

Besides  being  president  and  chief  executive  oflScer  of  his  own  corporation, 
Di  Giorgio  is  also  on  the  boards  of  directors  for  Pacific  Vegetable  Oil  Corpo- 
ration, Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  New  York  Fruit 
Auction  Corp.,  Philadelphia  Fruit  Exchange,  Inc.,  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  Bankamerica  Corp.  and  Bank  of  America. 

How  the  world's  largest  bank  manages  its  agricultural  loans,  the  property 
its  owns  and  the  workers  who  harvest  the  crops  on  that  land  came  to  public 
attention  after  the  UFWOC  charged  that  a  5000-acre  bank-owned  ranch  in  the 
strikebound  Delano  area  was  refusing  to  bargain  collectively  with  its  more 
than  500  employes. 

Bank  oflacials  contended  that  their  ownership  was  only  temporary  and  that 
the  land  was  leased  to  a  firm  called  "Agri-Business  Investment  Co."  The  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  for  the  leasing  firm,  however,  showed  as  two  of  its  officers 
attorneys  employed  by  the  bank. 

The  land's  former  owner,  who  after  being  allowed  to  run  up  a  $7.8  million 
loan  debt  and  forced  into  bankruptcy,  had  to  sell  it  to  Bank  of  America  for 
$5.8  million.  The  bank  also  obtained  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  and  lien  on 
all  his  crops  (mostly  table  grapes),  which  means  that  he  will  probably  be  pay- 
ing off  the  money  he  owes  the  bank  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

One  union  spokesman  said  that  his  union  had  signed  up  most  of  the  ranch's 
workers  and  had  asked  the  bank  to  negotiate  with  them,  but  their  request  was 
promptly  rejected.  In  response,  bank  officials  noted  that  although  they  were 
a  major  agricultural  financier  they  were  not  themselves  engaged  in  farming. 
As  one  can  see  from  the  numerous  positions  held  by  ex-bank  president  Pet- 
erson (who  was  recently  appointed  by  l>resident  Nixon  to  head  a  task  force  to 
reappraise;  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program)  and  Di  Giorgio,  the  labyrinth  of 
agribusiness'  interconnecting  directorates  begins  here  and  eventually  spreads 
into  every  major  bank  and  large  corporation  in  the  state. 
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or  example,  PG&E's  public  relations  campaigns  have  been  handled  in 
past  by  Whitaker  and  Baxter  Public  Relations  of  San  Francisco,  the  same 
1  that  is  presently  spending  a  $1  million  table  grape  growers'  'war  chest" 
n  effort  to  counteract  the  national  boycott. 

nother  typical  example  of  the  influence  and  power  men  in  agribusiness 
e  todav  'in  California  is  Peter  Cook  Jr.  In  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
ph's  1968  Aymual  Report.  Cook  is  simply  listecl  as  -Farmer.  Rio  Vista."  But 
k  is  more  than  just  a  farmer;  he  is  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
[fornia-Western  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  Westerlic  Corp.  He  also 
res  on  the  boards  of  directors  for  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  Emporium  Capwell 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  a 
ner  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company, 
ch  owns  land  twice  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 

rells  Fargo  Bank,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  is  another  large 
k  that  numbers  among  its  board  of  directors  many  in  agribusiness.  The 
k's  chairman  of  the  board.  Ernest  C.  Arbuckle,  for  example,  is  also  a  mem- 
of  the  executive  committee  of  Safeway  Stores.  Inc.  On  Safeway's  board 
re  are  men  who,  in  serving  as  directors  of  other  corporations,  own  nearly 
million  acres  of  land  in  California. 

Hiile  farm  workers  go  without  adequate  housing,  food  and  decent  wages. 
California's  small  and  marginal  farmers  continue  to  decline  at  a  rate  of 
3  a  vear,  men  like  J.  G.  Boswell  II,  who  sits  on  the  Safeway  board  of  direc- 
;,  draws  huge  cash  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government  for  not  grow- 
cotton. 

esides  owning  more  than  108,814  acres  of  California  land  and  about  500 
?s  of  table  grapes  in  Arizona.  Bos  well's  company  leases  some  25.000  acres 
n  the  famous  Miller-Lux  holdings  which  Carey  McWilliams  described  in 
lil  in  his  famous  Factories  in  the  Field.  In  1967,  for  not  growing  cotton, 
Boswell  company  received  $4,091,818  in  subsidies  from  the  government's 
icultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  That  same  year  2270  cot- 
farms  in  four  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties — Kern,  Tulare.  Fresno  and 
gs — received  $65,414,483  in  subsidies. 

1  1968  Boswell  received  approximately  $500,000  from  the  Australian  gov- 
tnent  for  growing  cotton  on  land  he  owns  in  that  country,  thus  contribut- 
his  share  to  a  bountiful  world  cotton  market  for  which  the  United  States, 
in  effort  to  protect  its  own  prices,  was  obliged  to  pay  Boswell  more  than  $3 
[ion  to  twt  grow  cotton  in  this  country  ! 

his  same  company's  37.555-acre  Boston  ranch  is  also  slated  to  be  irrigated 
n  the  state  and  federally-subsidized  multi-billion  dollar  Westlands  Water 
ject.  The  federal  subsidy  on  this  project  is  estimated  to  be  over  $1000  an 
?.  Legally,  only  farms  of  160  acres  or  less  qualify  for  this  type  of  subsidy 
in  California  that  law  is  often  overlooked  if  not  ignored  by  agribusiness, 
nth  men  like  Boswell  on  Safeway's  board  of  directors  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lerstand  why  the  nation's  second  largest  retail  food  chain  remains  a  major 
lout  against  the  UFWOC's  efforts  aimed  at  getting  them  to  remove  their 
le  grapes  from  their  shelves.  The  supermarket  chain,  which  is  the  largest 
dler  of  California  table  grapes  in  the  Western  United  States,  buys  more 
ti  250  railroad  carlots  a  year  from  the  Giumarra  Bros.  Fruit  Co. 
riumarra.  who  claims  to  be  the  world's  largest  table  grape  grower,  owns 
le  3.500  shares  of  B.  of  A.  stock  as  part  of  his  $25  million  corporation. 
>espite  the  UFWOC  and  other  farm  labor  groups'  efforts  to  "revolutionize" 
ifornia  agriculture,  the  trend  toward  corporate  farming  continues  with 
•ex  Corp..  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  emerging  as 
:  farmers  in  the  state.  San  Francisco,  of  course,  will  continue  to  play  a 
jor  role  in  these  new  businesses  for  as  Richard  B.  Cooley.  president  of  Wells 
go  Bank,  has  said : 

San  Francisco  is  an  executive  headquarters  city  and  much  of  its  economy 
ends  upon  paper  rather  than  products." 

»r,  as  local  trade  unionist  Anne  Draper  and  her  Xeic  Politics  editor-hus- 
d  point  out  in  their  recent  pamphlet.  -The  Dirt  on  California  :  Agribusiness 
[  the  University"  : 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  agribusiness  is  the  master  of  the 
ial  order  in  California,  but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  only  because  agri- 
iness  shades  into  the  financial  power  structure  so  neatly,  and  it  is  that 
ibinaton  which  is  the  master." 

.nd  it  is  in  San  Francisco,  a  city  which  prides  itself  for  its  freedom,  its 
cern  for  social  justice,  and  its  achievements  in  labor  organizing,  where 
t  "shading"  takes  place  every  day  of  the  year. 
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Dear  Hr.  Link: 


941 II 


On 
A.  V,  Krebs 
Associated  Farmers  sti 


•  story  by 
the 


n  page  25  of  the  February  1970  Issue  of  San  Francisco,  In  •  story 
.  Jr.,  the  statement  Is  made  that,  "while  It  Is  not  known  whether 
™.«w.-v—  Farmers  still  enjoy  the  financial  backing  of  their  past  patrons,  nany 
of'those  same  giant  corporations,  along  with  the  California  Far«  Bureeu,  the 
Council  of  California  Growers  and  the  State  Chairber  of  Commerce,  Mlntaln  •  | 
ful  lobby  In  Sacramento  and  Washington,  O.C." 


power- 


We  won't  presume  to  speak  for  the  other  organizations  named,  but  the 
Council  of  California  Growers  never.  In  Its  ten  years  of  existence,  hat  •alntalned 
a  lobby  either  In  Sacramento  or  Washington.  We  do  not  endorse,  oppose,  support, 
or  lobby  for  or  against  any  legislation.  We  are  strictly  an  Informational,  educa- 
tional and  public  relations  organization  which  seeks  to  reflect  the  thoughts, 
ldeas»  and  attitudes  of  California  agriculture. 

Upon  further  reading  of  the  story,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rest  of  the  article  shows  about  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  statement 
concernlhg  the  C.C.G. 

Analysis  of  the  article  reveals  It  as  a  poorly  researched  effort  et  muck- 
raking, it  really  Is  a  co#IIatlon  of  quotes  and  material  from  the  same  tired  old 
sources  iihlch  themselves  have  been  proved  of  doubtful  accuracy. 

Let  us  examine  another  statement  from  the  article.  Mr.  Krebs  says  there 

...      .«^- J  —  — -»g«  of 

Department 

InsyraiME* 

rrovUtoM  of  the  UnemptoyMAt  Insurance  Code."  (which  Is  aH  farm  workers)  dor  1l»9 

1967  Oiowt  that  the  MAXIMUM  nonfcer  of  people  who  did  AKY  farm  work  that  year  was 

This  Includes  people  who  may  have  worked  an  hour,  a  day,  ■  week,  or  just 


are  "750.000  Ill-housed,  Ill-fed  farm  workers  who  In  1967  earned  an  average  of 
|2Q2^«*'  Hsport  830,  no.  6,  from  Research  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  Depart 
of  Eanloyment.  entitled  "Agrlculturel  Workers  Covered  by  the  Disability  lnf»ra 
•..JTiLtJ^  ^\u^   iin««nln«MM>i>  Incurance  Code."  (which  Is  all  farm  »«>rkers}  dtt 


minutes, 


ThU  Is  only  a  matter  of  an  error  of  61,000,  true,  but  that  constitutes 
-  -  —  -'ty.  But  more  lnwrtant,  *-  ♦»-  *-'•♦  ♦»»•♦  *•-  accurate  flaui 
one  really  wants  them. 


•tter  of  an  error  of  61,000,  true,  but  tl»at  consxiwes 
•>r«|ty  faff  sltad  city.  But  more  Important,  Is  the  fact  that  the  accurate  figure! 
IVfAMy  to  Obtain.  If  OM  " 
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Before  we  leave  this  subject  of  the  farm  work  force,  honesty  In  reporting 
tates  that  we  exhaust  all  easily  available  sources. 

The  "California  Annual  Farm  Labor  Report"  for  the  year  1967,  Issued  by  the 
artment  of  Employment,  shows  the  following  figures  for  that  year.  The  peak  nunt>er 
workers  was  375,300.  Of  those,  91,000  were  farmers  and  members  of  the  farm  family, 
ther  9'*, 200  were  hired  year-around  employees. 

That  leaves  only  190,000  seasonal  workers,  of  whom  135,000  were  local 
kers.  So  the  great  myth  of  "migrancy"  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  out  of  the  total 
375,000  workers,  only  5^,800  were  migrants,  or  Just  over  ]k   per  cent.  Furthermore, 
000  of  those  were  Intra-state  migrants,  California  residents  who  maintain  homes  In 
s  state  arid  travel  for  short  periods  to  harvest  crops. 

The  difference  in  the  688,000  and  the  375,000  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ge  nun*)er  of  casual  workers  who  may  "give  farm  work  a  try"  for  a  day  or  two  and 
not  be  counted  as  true  farm  workers. 

The  state  says  a  professional  farm  worker  is  one  who  does  nothing  but  farm 
k,  and  who  Is  employed  In  farm  work  In  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year. 

Insurance  figures  show  that  there  are  close  to  100,000  of  these;  that  their 
Ian  earnings  In  1967  were  $3,669.;  and  that  about  half  of  them  wor'ced  for  four 
ferent  employers  and  had  median  earnings  of  $4,670, 

One  final  note  on  this  subject.  The  state's  figures  do  not  show  earnings 
work  outside  California,  so  there  are  22,600  interstate  workers  whose  annual 
ntngs  were  higher  than  shown  and  which  would  Increase  all  the  earning  statistics, 

Mr,  Krebs  says  collective  bargaining  rights  "are  denied  by  law  to  agrlcul- 
al  laborers,"  This  Is  not  correct.  Farm  workers  have  the  right  to  bargain 
lectlvely.  They  are  excluded  from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and,  as  a 
ult,  collective  bargaining  Is  not  mandatory. 


What  he  did  not  say  was  that  California  agriculture  Initiated  In  this 
islon  of  Congress  a  bill  to  give  farm  workers  a  collective  bargaining  law  all  of 
tir  own.   It  was  Introduced  by  California's  Senator,  George  Hurphy,  and  hearings 
rently  are  being  held. 

Mr.  Krebs  also  could  have  checked  his  figures  on  the  movement  of  table 
ipes  with  authoritative  agencies,  rather  than  simply  copy  the  propaganda  claims  of 
i  United  Farm  Workers  organizers. 

The  Federal -State  Markets  News  Service  Indicates  that  grape  movements  are 
>ad  of  last  year.  Prices  are  down,  primarily  because  I969  was  a  tremendous  crop 
ir.  The  harvest  for  grapes  was  considerably  larger  than  the  previous  year  and 
ipettng  crops  such  as  apples  also  had  bumper  harvests. 

The  prices  of  these  fruits  are  determined  by  the  supply  and  demand,  with 
government  support  programs;  therefore,  In  years  of  large  crops,  like  I969,  the 
Ices  are  lower. 
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One  always  should  be  suspicious  of  statements  starting  with  "It 
or  "It  has  been  reported."  This  generally  means  that  It  is  something  the 
wants  to  say,  but  can  find  no  supporting  evidence  for  the  statement. 

1969  saw  an  event  that  flatly  contradicts  the  quote  from  Assemb 
A  dozen  California  grape  growers  DID  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Uni 
Workers  organizers.  Among  those  negotiators  was  one  grower  whose  headqua 
San  Francisco  and,  therefore,  probably  should  be  considered  as  one  of  Mr. 
establishment  people. 

Those  negotiations  failed  completely  because  of  the  union  representatives' 
refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  The  negotiator  for  the  growers,  during  a  Los 
Anqeles  press  Conference  after  the  collapse  of  the  talks,  said  that  on  the  very  d.y 
the  talks  were  broken  off,  these  growers  were  prepared  to  sign  contracts.  That  was 
the  time,  he  said,  when  the  union  people  reneged  on  all  previous  agreements  and  caw 
forth  with  new  demands,  making  further  discussions  useless. 

Any  discussion  of  errors  of  fact  or  ommisslon  In  the  Krebs'  article  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  comment  on  his  statement  that  DlGlorglo  Corporation  Is  a 
"lonq-tlme  symbol  to  farm  workers  of  antl-unlonlsm."  He  should  have  added  that  it 
was  the  DlGlorglo  Corporation  which  was  one  of  the  first  farming  organizations  In 
California  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committa 
and,  to  borrow  Mr.  Krebs'  term.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  subsequent  fa  ure  of 
the  union  to  furnish  competent  workers,  the  obstreperousness  and  Intract Ibl 1 1 ty  of 
the  union  officials,  were  among  the  major  reasons  the  DlGlorglo  people  got  out  of  tl 
farming  business. 

Another  place  where  Mr.  Krebs  was  trapped  by  a  careless  quote  was  his  sta 
ment  that  "seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  own  79  per  cent  of  the  land  (and  employ  75  P 
cent  of  the  farm  workers)." 

The  most  recent  census  of  agriculture  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  shows  that  seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  actually  own  78 
per  cent  of  the  land. ..some  29  million  acres  out  of  some  36  million  devoted  to  agri 
culture  in  Cal Ifornla. 

However,  nearly  23  million  acres  of  this  Is  devoted  to  pasture-timber  lar 
Over  half  of  all  the  farms  Involved  are  livestock  or  grain  farms,  neither  of  which 
employ  large  nunfcers  of  workers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  farms  In  California 
I  000  acres  or  more  enployed  only  W,000  workers,  according  to  the  census.  Using  c 
375,000  peak  figure,  this  would  be  about  13  per  cent  of  the  workers,  not  75  per  cer 

Mr.  Krebs  seems  to  be  amazed  over  the  fact  that  such  Industries  as  P.G.  i 
Pacific  Telephone,  the  various  banks  and  the  railroads  all  have  an  Interest  In 
California  agriculture. 

If  he  were  jnore  familiar  with  agriculture,  he  would  not  be  quite  so  surpi 
First,  agriculture  Is  the  largest  Industry  In  the  state.  It  uses  about  one  third  ( 
the  rail  transportation,  the  majority  of  the  highway  transportation,  and  nearly  oni 
half  the  value  of  all  waterborne  exports  from  California  ports.  This  would  accouni 
the  Interest  of  such  firms  as  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific,  Western  P 
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any  other  railroad  or  steamship  company, 

California  farmers  use  an  average  of  more  than  60,000  kilowatt  hours  a 
-,  almost  seven  tl«es  the  national  average.  This  would  explain  the  Interest  In 
(culture  on  the  part  of  P,G,  &  E,  and  Southern  California  Edison, 

The  most  recent  census  of  agriculture  shows  that  California  farmers  own 
J  than  100,000  automobiles,  125,000  trucks,  140  tractors,  20,000  other  pieces  of 
linery.  This,  coupled  with  their  expenditures  of  $100  million  a  year  for  petroleum 
iucts  would  account  for  the  interest  shown  by  manufacturers,  distributors  and   • 
lers  of  these  products. 

There  were  more  than  70,000  telephones  on  farms.  Just  one  shipper  of 
Ifornia  fruits  and  vegetables,  whose  offices  happen  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  said 
annual  telephone  bill  runs  over  $100,000.  This  would  account  for  the  telephone 
)any's  interest  in  agriculture. 

The  most  recent  report  from  USDA  Economic  Research  Service  shows  that 
ifornia  farmers  spent  $222  million  for  repair  and  operation  of  capital  items, 
1.2  million  for  depreciation  and  other  consumption  of  farm  capital  and  $178,8 
lion  In  Interest  on  farm  mortgage  debts  all  in  one  year. 

This  would  account  for  the  Interest  shown  in  agriculture  by  the  Bank  of 
■lea,  Wells  Fargo,  Security  Pacific,  United  California,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  to  name  a  few.  About  the  only  independent  small  banks 
:  in  the  state  are  those  which  are  located  in  agricultural  areas,  serving  farmer 
:omers,  primarily,  which  seems  to  contradict  Mr,  Krebs  again. 

Mr,  Krebs  apparently  is  trying  to  make  some  sort  of  comparison  between  the 
line  In  the  number  of  farms  and  the  size  of  some  farms  in  California, 

First,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  12  other  states  in  the  United  States 
■ank  California  In  size  of  farms.  Including  such  citadels  of  family  farming  as 
►as,  Nebraska  and  Oregon. 

Second,  It  must  be  said  that  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  farms  in 
Ifornia  Is  declining  and  that  the  remaining  farms  are  getting  larger.  This  Is  as 
I  an  economic  fact  as  the  disappearance  of  the  corner  grocery.   It  wasn't  the 
in  store  that  drove  the  corner  grocery  out  of  business.  It  was  the  customers, 
f   preferred  to  shop  In  the  larger,  more  complete,  store.   It  Isn't  the  larger 
^r  who  Is  driving  the  small  one  out  of  business,  it  is  the  inflationary  economy 
:h  makes  It  Impossible  for  small  growers  to  stay  In  business.   High  farm  wages, 
:s,  mechanization,  and  other  costs  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the  small  grower  to 
rive. 

But  this  Is  not  confined  to  California.  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture, 
»hll  Campbell,  recently  said  that  "In  19^*7  there  were  nearly  6  million  farms  In 
country  with  roughly  26  million  people  living  on  them."  By  today  there  are 
)ut  3  million  farms  with  only  10  million  people  living  on  them,"  he  added. 

In  California  the  comparable  figures  are  137»000  twenty  years  ago  to  about 
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65  000  today.  A  Uttle  arithmetic  shows  that  the  disappearance  of  small  fanners  In 
California  Is  almost  exactly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  national  figures. 

It  would  appear  that  while  Mr.  Krebs  may  have  used  some  accurate  figures, 
he  drew  some  completely  invalid  conclusions  from  those  figures. 


Sincerely, 


0.  W.  Ftllerup 
Executive  Vice  President 
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April  9.  1970 


tor 

r  FBANCISCO  HAGAZINS 

)  Gr««n  street 

I  Preuclseo,  Calif.  9^111 

tort 

one  reading  th©  vast  news  releases  and  newsletters 

II  shed  by  the  California  Cotmcll  of  Growers  should  be 

e  to  clearly  see  that  this  organization  not  only  opposes 
teetlvG  le;?l0latlon  for  farm  workers  but  ridicules  and 
tlCBizQs  thoae  groups  ytho   support  such  measures, 

would  be  nnlve  of  tis  to  think  that  nuoh  an  organization 
oh  boftsts  of  refloctlng*the  thoughts,  Idoas  and 
Itudes  of  California  agriculture"  did  not  exercise  a 
slderable  degree  of  polltloal  ausole  in  the  state  and 
Ion* 8  oapltol* 

her  than  engage  in  a  ntxnbers  game  with  the  Council  1 
ht  simply  point  out  that  farn  labor  fltatistics  both  in 
Ifomla  and  the  United  States  are  difficult  for  anyone 
state  with  accuracy  given  the  Inexact  methods  by  VThich 
ious  goverran.ent  agenciea  GQcertaln  their  figures, 

fact  still  renains,  however,  that  aony  tens  of  thousands 
California  farm  workers  are  ill-housed  and  ill-fed • 

current  farm  labor  situation  clearly  shows  that  unless 
ageaent  is  required  by  law  to  bargain  collectively  with 
ir  workers  eny  group  or  organization  reprerontlng  the 
kers  is  powerless*  For  example,  in  sone  eight  elections 
card  checks  held,  89.^^  of  the  nearly  2500  workers  voted 
union  representation*  Yet  today  the  UFWOC  has  only  three 
tracts  with  table  grape  growers.  The  rest  claim  their 
kers  are  happy  and  don't  want  a  union. 

ing  sharp  exception  to  my  remark  about  the  DlGlorglo 
poration  being  a  "long-time  symbol  to  farm  workers  of 
i-unionism, "  the  Council  of  Growers  betray  an  ignorance 
California  history.  They  should  have  read  Dr.  Ernesto 
arza»s  new  book  SPIDERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  WORKERS  IN  THE 
LD  (Notre  Dame  Pressjf.,  an  account  of  the  infamous 
7-50  Di  Giorgio  Arvln  strike,  before  making  such  a  remark. 


A.  V.  Krebs  Jr. 
B.D.  3t  Route  28 

Somerville,  N.J.  O8876 
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pf:sticides 

Washington   (TJPI). — The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was  asked  to- 
day to  issue  an  emergency  rule  to  prohibit  experimentation  on  California  farm 
workers  who  are  being  used  as  "guinea  pigs"  to  test  the  effects  of  crop  i 
cides  on  humans. 

A  formal  complaint  was  filed  by  the  agribusiness  accountability  project,  a 
Washington-based,  public-interest  research  organization,  who  charged  that  the 
experiments  by  two  companies  were  "reprehensible  and  unpardonable." 

The  organization  charged  the  insecticides  manufactured  by  the  two  firnu 
were  similar  to  "A  form  of  nerve  gas  developed  in  Nazi  Germany  during  World 
War  II,"  which  they  said  caused  serious  nervous  disorders. 

The   two   manufacturers    were    identified    as    the    Niagara    Chemical    Co    "* 
Middleport,   N.Y.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  FMC  Corp.,  which  produces   the  i 
cide   Ethion,   and   the   Chemagro   Corp.    of   Kansas   City,    Mo.,    maker    of      .. 
pesticide  Guthion. 

The  organization  said  the  two  firms  paid  bonuses  to  farm  workers  last 
summer  to  pick  crops  in  the  fields  seven  days  after  the  pesticide  had  beei 
sprayed,  even  though  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  requires  a 
30-day  delay  period. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  organization,  Niagara  signed  19  workers  at  th( 
Euclid  Packing  Co.  near  Linsay,  Calif.,  and  make  experiments  in  late  July  anc 
early  August,  1970.  Chemagro  signed  30  workers  at  the  Terra  Bella  orcharc 
and  the  Whittemore  orchard,  both  in  Visalia,  and  made  tests  in  late  August  am 
September.  Blood  samples  were  taken  from  the  workers  for  which  they  wen 
paid  $3.50  for  each  test. 

A  report  made  for  the  organization  by  A.  V.  Krebs  Jr.,  a  field  researcher 
said  the  organic  phosphate  insecticides  "short-circuit  the  nerve  processes  o: 
not  only  insects  and  animals,  but  also  human  beings." 

He  said  the  two  companies  made  the  tests  to  prove  a  seven-day  waitini 
period  after  spraying  was  sufficient.  _  . 

Dr.  Raymond  E.  Johnson  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  s  Pesticid 
OflSce  said  "there  are  some  valid  aspects  to  their  (agribusiness  accountabilit; 
project)  charges,  some  serious  aspects." 

Johnson  said  to  his  knowledge  "there  are  no  restrictions  that  I  know  of 
to  prevent  such  experimentation,   except   those  of   decency  and  morality. 

"It's  a  serious  thing,"  he  added.  "It's  extremely  difl^cult  to  solve  this  prol 
lem,  because  regardless  of  the  use  of  restrictions,  we  are  still  unable  to  regi 
late  human  behavior." 

Johnson  said  his  Office  has  "seen  this  problem  shaping  up  since  last  sun 
mer.  "We  are  generally  familiar  with  the  problems  of  re-entry  of  people  int 
fields  recently  treated  with  organic  phosphate  chemicals,"  particularly  i 
southern  California,  Arizona,  and  in  tobacco  fields  of  North  Carolina. 

The  organization  which  made  the  study  said  it  was  formed  "to  inquire  mt 
the  accountability  of  large  American  corporations  and  agribusiness  interest 
for  the  plight  and  powerlessness  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers."  Thei 
study  was  a  joint  effort  by  three  groups,  the  Project  on  Corporate  Respons 
bility,  the  Center  for  Community  Change,  and  the  Washington  Researc 
Project. 

The  investigation  showed  farm  workers  selected  for  the  Niagara  tests  ii 
eluded  a  38-year-old  woman  suffering  from  anemia,  a  15-year-old  girl  who  ha 
suffered  a  skull  fracture  in  1969,  a  44-year-old  man  with  diabetes,  and  a  2- 
year-old  man  being  treated  for  chronic  headaches. 

Blood  tests  bv  both  companies  showed  significant  drops  in  red  blood  ce 
levels  among  the  workers,  a  test  which  "is  conceded  to  be  a  specific  measui 
of  central  nervous  system  damage,"  the  organization  said. 

Jerrv  J.  Berman  and  Jim  Hightower,  leaders  of  the  projects'  researc 
program,  charged  the  experiments  ^represented  "a  case  of  corporate  atrocit 
committed  for  corporate  profit." 
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statement  of  the 

AGRIBUSINESS  ACCOUNTABILITY  PROJECT 

November  23,  1971 

Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 

CORPORATE  SECRECY — AGRIBUSINESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
preciates  your  invitation  to  present  testimony  today  on  a 
ndamental  issue  in  our  society corporate  secrecy. 

My  name  is  Philip  C.  Sorenson,  and  I  appear  today  as 
e  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
antability  Project.   I  am  accompanied  by  Jim  Hightower,  Director 
the  Project,  and  by  Martha  McNeil  Hamilton,  who  is  Director 
Government  Research  for  the  Project. 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  is  a  public 
terest  research  organization  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Center 
r  Community  Change  and  by  the  Project  on  Corporate  Responsi- 
lity.   We  are  funded  by  the  Field  Foundation.   For  over  a  year 
w,    we  have  been  attempting  to  document  the  nature  and  extent  of 
e  role  of  big  business  in  rural  America.   Because  of  corporate 
d  governmental  secrecy,  this  has  not  been  an  easy  effort. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  AGRIBUSINESS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 
One  thing  we  do  know  is  that  agribusiness  corporations 
nerally  have  become  the  dominant  force  in  rural  America.   Their 
•ncentration  of  agricultural  markets  and  their  power  over  rural 
:ople  is  increasing  every  day.   It  is  our  finding  that  American 
iriculture  has  moved  from  the  fields  to  the  cities the 
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(2) 
critical  decisions  today  arc  made  in  the  board  rooms  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Houston,  Los  Angelr.s 
and  other  centers  of  big  business. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  agriculture  J^  big  business.   1: 
1970,  Americans  paid  $114  billion  for  food.   Fiber,  tobacco  and 
other  agricultural  products  add  billions  more  to  make  agricultur 

the  biggest  business  of  all bigger  than  aut6mobiles,  bigger 

than  defense  hardware,  bigger  than  electronics.    Agriculture  is 
the  biggest  Contibutor  to  our  balance  of  payments  and  a  major 
source  of  employment.   Three  out  of  every  ten  jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture. 

But  it  is  not  the  average  rural  American  who  is  pocket 
ing  the  billions  generated  by  agriculture.  Instead,  it  is  agri- 
business that  enjoysthe  profits-— a  complex  of  huge  seed  and  fee 
companies,  chemical  and  fertilizer  producers,  farm  machinery 
manufacturers,  processors,  canners  and  packagers,  marketers  and 
distributors  who  increasingly  are  moving  into  productiong. 

On  the  surface,  agriculture  appears  to  be  a  highly 
dispersed  industry  thatwould  not  lend  itself  to  takeover.   A 
majority  (56.5  per  cent)  of  all  farms  in  the  country  are  classi- 
fied as  "small."   In  fact,  their  impact  is  "small,"  in  spite  of 
their  numbers.   They  accounted  for  only  7.8  per  cent  of  farm 
sales,  according  to  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  this  country's  farms  accounted  for  24.3  per  cent  of  all  farm 
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es.   These  giant  producers  averaged  sales  of  $272,000  that 
r.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  by  1969 
se  "largest"  farms  "accounted  for  at  least  one  third  of  total 
es  by  all  farms."   The  Department  projects  that  by  1980  these 
er  farms  will  account  for  more  than  half  of  all  farm  market- 


USDA  attempts  to  minimize  the  importance  of  corporate 
iculture  by  pointing  out  that  corporations  account  for  only 

per  cent  of  all  farms  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
tns.   It  says  nothing  about  the  real  power  agribusiness  exerts 
the  market  place  and  through  contracts.   Campbell's  Soup,  for 
mple,  owns  no  farm  land,  nor  does  it  lease  any,  but  through 
tracts  with  producers  it  effectively  controls  thousands  of 
es  and  hundreds  of  farmers.   USDA  does  not  bother  to  report 
t. 

Thanksgiving  is  only  two  days  away.   This  traditional 
ebration  offers  a  dramatic  insight  into  the  corporate  inva- 
n  of  agriculture.   Pilgrims  and  Indians  provided  their  home- 
wn  food  for  the  first  feast,  but  corporate  America  has  pre- 
kaged  the  dinner  this  year.   The  Smithfield  ham  comes  from 
T.   The  turkey  is  a  product  of  Greyhound  Corporation.   The 
tuce  comes  from  Dow  Chemical  Company,  the  potatoes  are  pro- 
ed  by  the  Boeing  Company,  and  Tenneco,  Incorporated  brought 
:  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.   The  apple  sauce  is  made 
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available  by  American  Brands,  while  both  Coca  Cola  and  Royal 
Crown  Cola  have  provided  the  fruit  juices.   For  desert,  there 
are  strawberries  by  Purex. 

But  we  should  hesitate  before  bowing  to  give  thanks  to 
the  corporate  providers.   This  Subcommittee  has  pioneered  in  the 
investigation  of  corporate  agriculture.   You  know  from  your  1968 
hearings  that  it  is  an  unproven  myth  that  corporations  inherentl 
are  more  efficient  than  family  agriculture.   You  know  from  your 
investigations  in  the  field  that  corporations  do  not  make  good 
neighbors  and  that  they  change  more  than  the  pattern  of  farming 
when  they  move  into  an  area.   You  know  that  there  are  serious 
questions  about  the  quality  of  food  that  comes  off  the  assembly 
line  of  corporate  agriculture.  And  your  hearings  raised  the 
fundamental  and  still  unanswered  questions  about  corporate  mono- 
polization of  agricultural  products  which  may  lead  to  price  fix- 
ing . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  suggesting  a  return  to  the 
old  homestead.   It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  is  not  to  give 
everybody  forty  acres  and  a  mule.   It  should  be  just  as  obvious 
that  the  answer  is  not  to  continue  stumbling  along  blindly,  al- 
lowing corporate  agribusiness  to  re-make  rural  America  in  its  o 
peculiar  image.   It  is  one  thing  to  buy  Thanksgiving  dinner  fro 
corporate  America  rather  than  a  family  farmer,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  add  on  the  staggering  social  and  cultural  cost 
that  come  with  the  shift  in  the  make-up  of  agriculture. 
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— 1.5  million  farm  workers  averaged  an  in- 
come of  $1,083  in  1970,  while  another  mil- 
lion workers  averaged  $2,461  by  doing  some 
non-farm  work  too; 

— some  12  million  rural  Americans  exist  in 
poverty,  with  millions  more  existing  just 
on  the  edge; 

— more  than  2,000  farms  a  week  fold more 

than  3  million  have  folded  since  1940; 

— for  every  six  farms  that  fold,  a  small-town 
businessman  boards  up  his  store;  and 

— whole  rural  communities  and  small  towns  are 
being  abandoned. 

The  very  character  of  our  country  is  changing farmers 

eing  reduced  from  free  enterprisers  to  corporate  cogs,  small 

are  being  abandoned  for  urban  and  suburban  concentrations, 
ural  America  is  becoming  a  factory.   Our  national  leadership 
et  to  question  whether  these  radical  changes  are  desirable. 

want  more  in  rural  America  than  corporate  profitability, 
we  must  have  a  national  rural  policy.   But  before  we  can 
op  any  rural  policy,  we  must  strip  away  the  myths  and  under- 

in  detail  the  reality.  That  means  asking  agribusiness  cor- 
ions  to  tell  us  more  about  themselves,  and  asking  the  feder- 
vernment  for  enough  information  about  agriculture  to  analyze 
rends . 
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'  Mr.  Chairman,  the  conventional  argument  for  corporate 
disclosure  has  been  the  right  of  the  investing  public  to  know. 
-As  explained  below,  that  right  is  not  being  protected  adequately 
and  corporations  should  be  asked  to  reveal  more  to  investors 
about  their  agricultural  involvements. 

But  corporate  agriculture  today  affects  far  more  than 
the  investing  public,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  expand  the 
traditional  rationale  for  disclosure.   Corporate  agribusinesses 
are  making  private  decisions  that  are  having  an  enormousg— mayb 

devastating public  impact.   Putting  aside  the  questions  of 

whether  we  can  control  those  decisions,  at  least  the  American 
public  and  their  policy  makers  have  a  right  to  know  about  them. 
The  public  has  a  double  investment  in  agribusiness— 
both  as  consumers  and  as  taxpayers.   The  federal  government  alor 
spends  billions  of  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  agriculture.   Invar: 
ably,  these  subsidies  work  primarily  to  the  benefit  of  agri- 
businesses  subsidies  including  farm  program  payments,  researcl 

at  land-grant  colleges,  water  from  federal  reclamation  projects 
and  loopholes  in  the  federal  tax  structure. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  public  cannot  now  know  much 
at  all  about  agribusiness  corporations.   Consider  this  basic 
question:  Who  are  America's  farmers?   It  is  impossible  to  know 
even  that. 
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In  1965,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  reported 
J, 265, 382  farm  income  tax  returns  were  filed.   Only  17,578 
)se  were  filed  as  corporations.   By  those  figures,  99.5  per 
)f  the  farms  in  this  country  are  family  or  partnership 
rors,  suggesting  an  agricultural  system  with  strong  compe- 
i   safeguards.   But  the  IRS  count  includes  only  those  corpor- 
}  whose  "principal  business"  is  farming. 

For  giant  conglomerates,  the  acquisition  of  a  fanning 
liary  can  mean  substantial  capital  gains,  favorable  depre- 
m  rates  on  equipment  and  machinery,  and  tax  losses  written 

jainst  non-farm  income all  amounting  to  major  tax  savings. 

leir  principal  line  of  business  is  not  farming,  and  they 
lot  bother  to  file  a  farm  income  tax  return. 

IRS  does  not  include  Tenneco  in  its  farm  count,  even 
1  this  conglomerate  controls  close  to  2  million  acres  of 
Land.   Tenneco's  Kern  County  Land  Company  received  a  farm 

im  payment  this  year  of  $1,3  million the  fifth  largest 

—and  it  received  a  $13.2  million  credit  on  its  income  tax 
39.   Boeing  Company  has  bought  100,000  acres  for  farming  in 
rn  Oregon,  but  they  will  not  appear  as  a  farmer  under  IRS ' 
Boeing  will  use  federally-subsidized  water  for  its 

D  crop.   This  list  of  "farmers"  can  go  on  and  on Goodyear 

and  Rubber,  Purex,  Penn  Central,  Alico,  Standard  Oil  of 
Drnia,  Prudential  Insurance,  Bank  of  America,  etc. 
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But  these  conglomerates  are  not  the  only  corporate 
fanners  missed  by  IRS.   Del  Monte,  Libby  McNeil  and  Libby, 
Stokely-Van  Camp/creen  Giant,  Ralston-Purina,  Coca  Cola  and 
Pillsbury  are  vertically- integrated  agribusinesses  that  have  e: 
panded  directly  into  farming  without  being  counted  as  farmers  1 
IRS.   Frequently,  these  processors  and  marketers  turn  to  farmi: 
in  order  to  secure  cost  savings  in  their  purchase  of  farm  pro- 
ducts that  they  use  in  other  business  activities.   In  the  proc 
they  eliminate  markets  and  drive  down  the  prices  for  independe 
farmers  struggling  to  stay  in  business.   In  spite  of  the  huge 
acreage  owned  and  the  massive  impact  of  their  fanning  operatic 
they  do  not  even  have  to  file. a  farm  income  tax  return. 

Information  at  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commissic 
is  not  much  better.   Two  documents  filed  there  by  public  corpc 
ations  provide  the  bulk  of  the  information  available  on  specil 
businesses.   They  are  the  Form  10-K,  filed  annually,  and  the 
Form  S-1,  filed  at  the  time  securities  are  registered.   But 
these  forms  tell  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  farming  opera- 
tions of  the  corporations.   We  can  learn  from  these  forms  tha 
a  corporation  is  involved  in  farming,  but  not  the  extent  of  i 
investment  in  farming;  we  can  learn  that  a  corporation  owns 
farm  land,  but  not  the  location  of  that  land.   We  have  summar 
the  available  information  from  the  current  10-K  and  S-1  forms 
Tenncco  and  Stokely-Van  Camp  and  appended  them  to  our  testimo 
SEC  requires  information  on  linos  of  business  withi 
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ilti-faceted  corporations  only  when  the  division  amounts  to  10 
sr  cent  or  more  of  the  corporation's  total  sales  and  revenues, 
.th  constantly  increasing  conglomerate-growth,  this  could  allow 
jor  producers  of  specific  commodities  to  omit  farming  from  their 
•ports . 

Vertically  integrated  processors  and  distributors  can 
oid  discussing  their  farming  operations  even  if  farming  does 
count  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  sales  and  revenues, 
ecifically  exempted  from  the  10  per  cent  requirement  are 
tuations  "where  material  amounts  of  products  or  services  are 
ansferred  from  one  line  of  business  to  another..."   These 
y  be  considered  one  line  of  business. 

The  conventional  argument  against  disclosure  has  been 

mpetition the  right  to  protect  business  operations  from  the 

ying  eyes  of  competitors.   Yet  the  function   of  vertical  inte- 

ation  and  conglomerate  growth  has  been  to  limit  competition. 

11  processors,  exporters  and  marketers  fcring  to  farming  the 

ticentration  they  have  created  in  their  own  areas  of  business? 

wording  to  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  in  1966, 

"There  is  a  tendency  for  business  in  the 
several  fields  of  the  food  industry  :.o  become  more 

concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  firms 

In  neither  food  processing -nor  distribution  do  econ- 
omies of  operation  resulting  from  large  size  neces- 
sitate high  concentration  in  national  markets." 

can  reasonably  expect  vertical  integration  to  extend  this 

2nd  toward  concentration  into  farming. 
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SEC  disclosures  through  expansion  of  already  existii 
mechanisms  can  provide  the  information  with  which  other  agenc 
of  the  federal  government,  and  the  public,  can  develop  an  und. 
standing  of  who  controls  or  is  gaining  control  of  agricultura 
production  in  America. 

For  instance,  the  need  for  disclosure  about  contrac 
arrangements  between  agribusiness  corporations  and  producers 
be  met  before  any  complete  analysis  of  trends  in  food  product 
can  be  attempted.   The  information  available  now  on  numbers  c 
producers  of  commodities  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

in  poultry  production,  for  example,  35,126  farms 
produced  broilers  in  1964,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
available.   On  the'  surface,  that  appears  to  be  a  highly  comp 
tive  situation.   In  fact,  since  1964,  98  percent  of  broiler 
production  has  been  under  contracts,  with  Ralston  Purina,  Sw- 


\ 


and  Pillsbury  being  the  dominant  contractors. 

in  the  case  of  broiler  production,  the  trend  towar 
agribusiness  domination  is  clear.   In  other  coimuodities,  we 

left  to  guess. 

131,650  farmers  were  raising  vegetables  in  1964,  cj 
an  apparently  competitive  situation.  But  agriculture  secre- 
designate  Earl  Butz,  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  Stokel- 
Camp,  said  last  week  that  of  12,000  acres  producing  vegetabi 
processing  by  Stokely,  9,000  are  under  contract.   No  matter" 
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lany  farmers  are  nominally  suppliers  of  Stokely,  in  fact  three- 

uarters  of  the  land  is  under  Stokely's  control,  and  those  farmers 

re  not  free  to  compete  for  better  prices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  should  expand  its 
eporting  requirements  to  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  farming 
perations  of  vertically- integrated  agribusiness  corporations 
nd  conglomerates.  Attached  as  appendix  2  is  our  suggestion 
or  additional  requirements, 

I.  All  farms  in  USDA ' s  "largest"  category,  those  with  annual 
ales  of  more  than  $100,000,  should  be  required  to  submit  an 
nnual  registration  form  to  USDA,  supplying  the  same  type  of 
nformation  as  the  SEC  would  require  on  farming  operations  of 
ublicly  held  corporations.   Attached  as  appendix  3  is  our 
uggestion  for  the  requirements  of  this  registration. 

II.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Justice  Department 
hould  be  required  by  Congress  to  issue  an  annual  public  report 
n  vertical  integration  and  the  movement  of  conglomerates  into 
arming,  with  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  impact  of  increasing 
oncentration  in  agriculture.   Expanded  disclosures  such  as 
hose  suggested  above  wouid  help  in  compiling  this  report. 

^.^  We  particularly  endorse  Ralph  Nadar ' s  November  9th  recom- 
andation  before  this  Subcommittee  that  corporate  income  tax 
2turns  should  be  public  information. 
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So  far  we  have  talked  about  the  major  issues  involve 
in  corporate  secrecy,  information  about  corporate  activity  the 
is  not  available  for  public  inspection  because  no  federal  ager 
requires  its  disclosure. 

For  the  industry  analyst,  the  muckraker,  or  the  int. 
ested  stockholder,  the  roadblocks  set  in  his  way  by  those  who 
oversee  access  to  public  information  can  be  just  as  important 
and  twice  as  frustrating. 

Our  task  of  analyzing  what  is  going  on  in  agricultu 
and  who  is  behind  what  is  going  on  in  agriculture  has  been  cc 
cated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  ranging  from  petty  harassment  to 
perverted  interpretations  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 

we  have  several  letters  that  reflect  difficulties  ^ 
have  encountered  in  gathering  allegedly  ■■public"  information 
Let  me  summarize  three  cases,  briefly. 

—MS.  Kathryn  Seddon  is  a  corporate  researcher  for 
Project.  AS  part  of  her  job,  she  spends  hour  after  hour  at 
pouring  over  material  that  has  been  filed  with  the  commissic 
agribusiness  corporations.  Because  of  the  volume  of  materia 
she  has  to  deal  with,  it  is  frequently  expedient  to  photocoj^ 
pages  from  annual  reports  or  proxy  statements  rather  than 
laboriously  copying  information  by  hand. 

Ms.  Seddon  isn't  lazy.   She  simply  has  a  large  vo ■ 
of  material  to  handle  in  a  short  time. 

A  LBASCO  machine  in  the  public  reference  room  of  ' 
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EC  makes  copies  for  25  cents  a  page,  a  high  price  in  comparison 
o  other  photocopying  machines.   Ms.  Seddon  wrote  the  commission, 
uestioning  the  high  prices  and  asking  what  benefits  the  SEC  re- 
eives  from  LEASCO '  s  operations.   As  it  turns  out,  "The  Commis- 
ion's  reward  for  entering  into  this  contract  is  the  public  ser- 
ies it  performs  through  encouraging  the  dissemination  of  public 
nformation..."   According  to  their  answer,  a  rather  esoteric 
eward  for  a  business  arrangement.   SEC  does  not  lease  space  to  ' 
he  company  for  the  machines  or  derive  any  monetary  benefits  from 
he  operation. 

—Ms.  Sue  DeMarco  is  actively  working  on  a  study  of 
and-grant  colleges  for  the  project.   As  a  result,  she  has 
eeded  to  go  to  USDA  occasionally  to  interview  agriculture  de- 
artment  staff.   On  a  recent  occasion,  she  was  told  that  she 
Duld  not  park  her  car  in  a  visitor's  parking  lot.   Ifyou  are 
amiliar  with  the  location  of  USDA's  main  offices,  you  know 
lere  is  no  nearby  available  parking  after  9  a.m. 

A  USDA  official  explained  to  Ms.  DeMarco  that  "visitors" 
2ant  people  on  "official  business  that  is  of  benefit  to  USDA." 
pparently,  he  believed  that  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
ind-grant  colleges  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  USDA. 

Ms.  DeMarco  has  made  a  formal  request  for  permission  to 
irk  in  the  visitors  lot  on  subsequent  visits  to  USDA. 

—Shortly  after  I  went  to  work  for  the  Project,  USDA 
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released  its  list  of  recipients  of  farm  program  payments  of  m- 
than  $5,000.  Since  there  is  a  substantial  history  of  legitim 
congressional  andpublic  concern  over  how  public  funds  are  dis 
buted  and  who  farm  program  payments  benefit,  I  was  disappoint 
to  learn  how  limited  USDA ' s  concept  of  "public"  is. 

USDA  did  not  take  issue  with  whether  the  names  of  r 
pients  should  be  made  public,  but  it  did  see  to  it  that  acces 
to  the  information  was  limited.  It  made  one  copy  available  t 
the  general  public  in  a  small  room  in  a  back  hall  of  its  Wasl 
ton  office;  another  copy  available  to  535  Senators  and  Repre. 
tatives  through  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Ag: 

culture. 

For  those  who  found  it .inconvenient  to  spend  hours 
USDA  squinting  at  the  figures  in  six  inch-thick  volumes  of  c 
puter  printouts— -or  for  those  who  don't  live  here,  USDA  had 
another  alternative:  for  $150,  an  individual  can  have  his  ov. 
printouts;  or  for  $75,  an  individual  with  a  computer  can  hav 
magnetic  tape  to  use  to  run  off  his  own  list.  J 

in  other  words,  the  public's  right  to  know  is  ofte 
limited  by'  the  public's  ability  to  pay.  _j 

These  examples,  not  critical  in  themselves,  sugge: 
that  providing  for  wider  disclosure  of  corporate  informatio: 
not  enough.  There  must  be  a  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
custodians  of  public  information,  a  change  that  reflects  th 
fact  that  government  employees  are  at  the  service  of  all  of. 
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TWO  documents  filed  with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission 
rovide  most  of  the  information  used  in  assessing  the  nature 
f  a  corporation's  business,  particulary  its  agricultural 
rtivities.   These  are  Form  10-K  -  filed  annually  under 
aquirements  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  —  and 
.rm  S-1  -filed  at  the  time  securities  are  registered  under 
le  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.   Requirements 
)r  completing  these  forms  are  attached. 

We  have  chosen  two  examples  to  indicate  the  type  of 
iformation  regarding  agriculture  which  is  available  from 
ese  forms.   The  amount  of  detail  in  reporting  varies 
•nsiderably  from  corporation  to  corporation.   Some 
scriptions  of  a  business 's   agricultural  activities  are 
r  more  comprehensive  than  others.   Our  examples  are  neither  ' 
e  best  nor  the  worst. 
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TENNECO  CORPORATION 

Form  10-K  for  Fiscal  Year  ended  December  31,  1970. 

Filed  with  Securities  Exchange  Commission  on  March  31.  ly/u, 


Item  1:   Business.  I 

The  description  of  business  includes  three  categories  direct! 
related  to  agriculture.  They  are  "Packaging".  "Land  Use  and 
Development",  and  "Manufacturing".   Introductory  paragraphs 

reveal  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  all  lines  of  busin. 

in  a  lump  sum.   The  following  types  of  information  are  given 

each  category: 

Packaging-a  general  description  of  the  type  of  container 
produced  and  their  uses.   For  example. .. "cartons  are  used 
principally  in  the  packaging  of  soap  and  detergents,  food  pr: 
and  beverages  and  a  wide  range  of  consumer  goods.   Molded 
pulp  products  are  supplied  for  packaging  of  apples,  other 
fruits  and  eggs,  for  use  as  transfer  plates  in  the  baking 
industry  and  for  use  as  prepackaging  trays  for  meats,  fruit.' 
and  vegetables  used  in  self  service  markets". 

—a  percentage  breakdown  of  sales  according  to 
type  of  container  (for  instance,  paperboard)  .  I| 

...number  of  plants  according  to  type  of  contain: 


produced  and  the  number  of  plant  locations 

—aggregate  amount  of  shipments  for  each  categc/ 
of  container  except  for  plastic  products 
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— the  source  of  raw  materials — described  as 
-independent  logging  contractors",  the  operation  of  reclaimed 
paper  stock  collecting  plants,  and  "other  sources". 

—acres  of  land  used  in  the  operation  are  described 
as  follows:   "Packaging  owns,  leases,  or  has  cutting  rights 
over  approximately  206,000  acres  of  Michigan  forest  land  and 
over  approximately  285,000  acres  of  timberland  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee". 

—competition  within  the  industry  is  described 
as  "intense". 

Land  Use  and  Development-- 

— a  chart  lists  total  number  of  acres  owned  and  total 
number  of  acres  leased  in  each  of  two  states 

—total  number  of  acres  devoted  to  irrigated  farm  lands 
(no  locations  listed) 

— total  number  of  acres  farmed  by  Tenneco  West 
and  number  farmed  by  independent  farmers  under  lease 

—a  statement  that  "Most  of  these  irrigated  farm 
lands  have  been  upgraded  from  grazing  lands". 

—a  vague  statement  that  Tenneco  West  has  "substantial 
water  rights  on  the  Kern  River  in  California  and  an  extensive 
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canal  system  which  serves  Tenneco  West's  lands  and  certain 
lands  of  others" . 

a  statement  that  Tenneco  is  also  engaged  in 

development  of  commercial  land  in  Bakersfield,  California. 

the  name  of  the  subsidiary  v^hich  acts  as  "sales 

agent"  for  growers  and  shippers  in  four  named  states 

Manufacturing— a  listing  of  divisions  including  J.I.  Case. 

Under  J.I.  Case, 

—a  list  of  the  types  of  agricultural  machines 

and  "other  items"  produced. 

per  cent  of  J.I.  Case's  total  sales  accounted 

for  by  agricultural  equipment 

the  statement  that  "markets  are  highly  competitive 

the  total  number  of   independent  dealers  and 

retail  outlets  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  market  J.I. 
Case  products 

the  number  of  domestic  manufacturing  plants  and 

a  list  of  fives  states— but  not  cities  — in  which  they  are 
located,  but  no  information  about  how  many  are  in  each  state. 

names  of  foreign  countries  in  which  subsidiary  pi 

are  located. 

J.I.  Case  Credit  Corporation,  an  unconsolidated  subsidiary 
of  J.  I.  Case,  is  simply  described  as  financing  "purchases 
and  lease  of  Case  products  by  dealers  and  their  customers." 
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The  share  of  Tenneco's  business  during  the  last  four  years 

is  reported  in  dollar  amounts  for  "Packaging",  "Agriculture, 

Land  Development",  and  J.I.  Case  according  to   "operating  and 

non-operating  revenue"  and  "income"  before  interest,  taxes 

and  extraordinary  expenses.   Net  sales  for  the  years  1966-1970 

are  reported  according  to  broad  categories: 

Machinery,  equipment  and  shipbuilding 

Packaging 

Land  Use 

Item  2;   Summary  of  Operations. 

In  the  notes  to  the  Financial  Statement,  Tenneco  lists 
recent  mergers  and  acquisitions  and  describes  briefly  the 
terms  (cash  and  stock)  of  the  transaction. 

£^em_3:   Properties. 

(The  guidelines  ask  for  location,  general  character, 
whether  or  not  leased,  etc.) 

"The  Company  believes  that  the  plants  and  equipment  of  its 

subsidiaries,  substantially  all  of  which  are  fully  utilized  in 

their  operations,  are  in  general  well  maintained  and  in  good 

operating  condition." 


Item  4;   Parents  and  Subsidiaries. 

Lists  of  names  of  subsidiaries  include  subsidiaries  of 
subsidiaries,  place  of  incorporation  and  percentage  of  voting 
securities  owned  by  parent  company.   At  the  end  of  the  list 
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appears  the  statement  that  "certain  other  subsidiaries  which 
Tenneco  West,  Inc.,  and  Tenneco  International  Inc.,  own, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  totally  held  subsidiaries 
.. .names. . .are  omitted  since  in  the  aggregate  as  a  single 
subsidiary  they  do  not  constitute  a  significant  subsidiary." 

Item  5:  Pending  Legal  Proceedings. 

Tenneco  provides  a  brief  description  of  pending  legislation 
identifying  the  court  and  the  prinicpal  parties  involved.   The 
date  of  filing  is  not  included. 

Items  VI-IX  are  omitted  as  they  do  not  bear  directly  on 
agricultural  activities. 

Item  J^O: Financial  Statements  and  Exhibits  Filed. 
Schedule  V  of  the  financial  statement  is  entitled  "Plant 
and  Property". ^  Tenneco  attaches  a  dollar  figure  to  the 
property  used  in  the  three  divisions: — packaging;  machinery, 
equipment  and  shipbuilding;  and  land  use  and  other. 

A  separate  financial  statement  is  filed  for  J.I.  Case 
Credit  Corporation. 

At  the  end  of  the  report,  Tenneco  lists  other  exhibits  on  f 
with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission.  The  list  includes  I 
the  type  of  exhibit,  date,  filed,  and  registration  number. 
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rENNECO  CORPORATION 

S-1  Statement,  Filed  October  21,  1970, 

Amendment  Filed  November  23,  1970. 


rhe  S-1  statement  occasionally  provides  information  which 
supplements  that  available  from  the  10-K  reports.   The  most 
recent  Tenneco  statement  yields  the  following: 

Report  of  use  to  which  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  will 
be  put — a  specified  dollar  amount  is  to  be  used  to  pay  in  full 
"short  term  notes".   The  "balance"  will  be  added  to  general 
funds  and  "used  for  the  expansion  of  the  business  and  its 
subsidiaries.   The  proceeds  of  such  short  term  notes  were 
used  .:.  by  the  .Company  for  the  expansion  of  its  operations, 
and  by  Tenneco  Corporation  for  the  expansion  of  the  businesses 
of  its  subsidiaries". 

Description  of  business — the  description  of  the  three 
categories  of  agricultural-related  business  is  almost 
identical  to  that  which  appears  in  the  lO-K  form.   Additional 
information  is  reported  regarding  "packaging"  activities: 

the  name  of  a  subsidiary  and  the  location  of  its  plant 

and  its  output 
the  number  of  forested  acres  owned,  leased,  or  on 

which  the  subsidiary  has  cutting  rights  and 

the  names  of  the  three  states  in  which  the  land 

is  located. 
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STOKELY-V/U^  CAMP,  Inc. 

10-K  Form  for  Fiscal  Year  ended  May  31,  1971 

Filed,  August  30,  1971. 


Item  1;  Business. 

described  as  "processing  foods  for  human  consump 

principal  products  listed  are  canned  and  frozen 

vegetables  and  fruits,  edible  oils  and  non-carbonated  drinks 

principal  markets  are  described  as  "food  wholesa 

and  "other  processors" 

the  industry  as  a  whole  is  described  as  "highly 

competitive  without  a  dominant  leader".   Stokely  considers 
itself  a  "larger  processor  of  seasonal  and  non-seasonal  vegets 

and  fruits". 

sources  of  raw  materials.   Vegetable  and  fruits 

grown  on  contract.   Dry  beans  and  oils  are  purchased  on  the 
"open  market" . 

Item  2.   Summary  of  Operations. 

Dollar  figures  for  sales,  cost  of  products,  tax 

etc.,  are  reported  for  the  last  five  years.   There  is  no  brea 
according  to  product. 


Item  3.   Properties. 

Stoliely  provides  a  summary  description  of  types 

of  plants  "owned  and  operated" ...  throughout  the  United  States 
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and  Canada".   The  location  of  an  edible  oil  refinery  is  given. 

Item  4.   Parents  and  Subsidiaries. 

— The  names  of  subsidiaries,  place  of  incorporation, 
and  the  percent  of  voting  securities  owned  by  Stokely  are  listed. 
"All  significant  subsidiaries  are  included  in  the  consolidated 
statements." 

Item  5.   Pending  Legal  Proceedings. 

— Stokely  briefly  describes  a  suit  pending  against 
it  and  names  the  party  to  the  suit  and  the  date  on  which  it  was 
filed. 

Items  6-9  omitted. 
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Item  10.   Financial  Statements  and  Exhibits  Filed. 

— Schedule  V-"Property,  plant,  and  equipment" 
Aggregate  figures  for  "additions  at  cost"  and  "retirements 
or  sales"  appear  for  1971  and  1970.   Details  regarding  these 
changes  in  property  are  not  provided  because  "neither  the 
total  additions  nor  total  deductions   for  1970  and  1971  were 
more  than  10%  of  the  balances  at  the  end  of  the  respective  years." 
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APPENDIX  II 
PROPOSED  SEC  DISCLOSURE  REQUIREf4ENTS 
FOR  PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS  IN  FARMING: 


I,   Farm  Land  Owned 

A.  Acreage 

1.  Locations 

j      .        . 

— by  property  taxing  jurisdiction 

• — addresses 

2.  When  acquired 

3.  Acquisition  cost  of  land  purchased  during 

reporting  year 

B.  Crops  Produced 

1.  By  conventional  measure  (bushels,  car  lots,  pounc 
etc.)  . 

-  ^  '"  2r^^''Subsidies  received 

II.   Farm  Land  Leased 

A,  Acreage 

1.  Locations 

— ^by  property  taxing  jurisdiction 

— addresses  -       -    

2.  When  acquired 

3.  Acquisition  cost   of  land  purchased  during 

reporting  year 

B.  Crops  Produced 

1,  By  conventional  measure  (bushels,  car  lots,  poun 

etc.) 

2.  Subsidies  received 
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III.   Suppliers  of  Crops 

A,  Under  contract  ." 

1,   By  crop 

—number  of  contractors 
— volume 

B ,  Other  "suppliers 

1,  Number 

2,  Volume 
IV.  Employees 

A,  By  Division  (annually) 

.._^ '. l._,_Numiber    !  \  •  '  J  '  ^"  V:  V  •   ".••■" 

2.   Volume  ■•  ;■  .'":'". 

B.  Agribusiness  employees  (reported  quarterly) 

1.  By  activity  (farming,  processing,  marketing,  packing, 

.'  etc.)  '  •        •...-./  •  --K;,-:..-  ,-■. 

2.  Number 

3 .  Volume 
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APPENDIX  III 
ANNUAL  AGRIBUSINESS  REGISTRATION 

Producers*  '   . 

A,  Acreage  owned 

1,  Locations 

a.  by  taxing  jurisdictions 

b.  addresses 

2.  When  acquired 

3.  Acquisition  cost 

4,  Food  and  fiber  produced 

a.  by  convensional  measure 

b,  subsidies  received 
B,   Land  leased 

1.  Locations 

a.  by  taxing  jurisdictions 
.  b.  addresses 

2.  When  acquired 

3.  Acquisition  cost 

•4.   Food  and  fiber  produced 

a.  by  convensional  measure 

b,  subsidies  received 
C.   Employees 

1 .  Number 

2.  Wage 


*Produccrs  with  agricultural  sales  of  $100,000  or  more  in  the 
reporting  year 
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♦Producers:  name,  type  of  ownership 

a)  sole  proprietorship  (names  of  ovmers) 

b)  partnership  (names  of  owners) 

c)  corporation  (name  of  corporation  and  names  of  all  share- 

holders owning  10%  or  more  of  corporation  stock) 


D,     Itemization  of  other  agricultural  businesses  and/or 

activities  (packing,  shipping,  in-put  companies,  pro- 
cessing, etc.) 

1.  For  those  activities  accounting  for  5%   or  more  of 

the  cost  of  production 

2.  Itemize  sales  figures  for  any  activity  producing 
$50,000  or  more  in  sales 
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lATxMs       Nw.8,M7t 


:t:y,^-^^;C'.i^/^i^-^-^-^'^^*^4^^ 


*-v-  --ih 


Urges  Former^  Official 


'    REEDLEY    WV— A   for-     flnce'Rooseveirg  have  op-^ 
'  tner  Ne\^  Deal.ttmdal  ha*'-  posed* a  full  parlty'pfice. 
urged  a  breakup  of.' large     supppft  program,  he  add- 


]  agriculture  land  holdings 
•'into    family  -  sized    units 

),  which  he  called  Hhe  back- 
^Jbone  of  farming."  >      .' 

;  The  only  way  to  design  a 
;';farm  program  in^  which 
:' large  subsidies  would  hot 

;go  to  large  lando^^^ers  is 

i  to  divide  "conglomerate 
M  corporations,"  said  Fred 
f'W.  Stover,  president  of 
•  ■  the  U,S..Farmers  Assn.,  in 
\  a  speech  here. 

-  :  Subsidies  are  "a  reflec- 
tion of  this  great  need  for 

■  a  wider  distribution  of  the 
.  ownership  and  control  of 
[  productive  property," 
'   Stover  said.  .      . 

"However,   he   said   the 

>:  chance  of  "drastic  redjstri-. 

/  bution  of  land  ownership" 

'is  remote  "without  an  al- 

most   complete   political 

upset."  ; 

.   A   U.S.   Department   of 

■  Agriculture  official  under, 
'  the  late  President  Frah- 
!  klin  D.  Roosevelt,  Stover 

(Contended  farmers  need 
lull  price  parity  for  their 
produce  which  he  said  cost 
the  government  less  than 
$200  million  when  used  by 
the  President  in  the  early 
1940s. 
!     But    administrations 


"What  '  we" have  ^Is   a 
costly  program  that  ben%^ 
fits,  but  a  few,"  charged 
Stover,  a  retired  Iowa  corn 
farmer,. "We  heed  a  pro-' 
gram  that  benefits  all  far-- 
mers,  especially  the  small- 
er growers,  and  it  would  ^ 
be  much  cheaper  than  >ye, 
operate  under  now."    "''"'. 
:    He  _urged   farmers  and 
farm  workers   to  cooper- 
ate in  attempting  to  break ^^ 
up  large' holdings. 

"Cesar  Chavez  and  his^ 
union  are  not  a  threat  to* 
the  small  farmer,"  Stover 
said.  "But  if  he  organizes 
.  so  effectively  and  tightly 
that  the  big  corporations, 
have  to  get  out  of  farming, 
then  he's  not  hurting  the 
small  farmer,  he's  helping 
him."     .  V '  •v:j">**  ^ '»'>-> 

Stover  said  he  feels  that 
"a  small  farmer  can  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  and  be 
more  productive  than  the 
big  farmer.  The  small  far- 
mer is  still  the  backbone 
of  farming  unless  he  lets 
himself  be  run  out  by 
these  cold  war  managers 
in  Washington  and  the  big 
boys  who  farm  on  the 
side."  .    ■'     ;.       ' 
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Mr.  Krebs.  Corporate  disclosure,  however,  is  only  one  step  toward 
hallenging  big  business's  invasion  of  agriculture.  What  is  needed 
nost  urgently  today  is  some  serious  thought  and  action  on  the  ques- 
lon  of  land  reform  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  model  aimed  at  making  corporate  America  more  responsive 
0  the  common  good,  economist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  suff- 
^ested  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  be  nationalized.  The  Am- 
.usiness  Accountability  Project  endorses  that  suggestion,  for  we  see 
Q  such  an  action  a  chance  to  demonstrate  an  effective  land  reform 
)rogram  The  project  calls  for  Federal  repossession  of  the  massive 
and  holdings  awarded  the  railroads  years  ago,  and  we  call  for  a 
edistribution  of  those  lands  into  family  farming  parcels  that  would 
«  large  enough  to  be  economically  efficient  and  commercially  viable 

Nationalizing  a  railroad  like  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  for  example! 
rould  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  would  repossess  and  re- 
istribute  more  than  3.8  million  acres  of  land  that  originally  belonged 

0  the  people  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  California.  Certainly,  such  a 
.Ian  would  bring  about  a  large  measure  of  the  true  land  reform 
eeded  m  America. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  land  reform  is  only  one  part  of  it,  because 
ou  can  distribute  the  land  to  any  number  of  farmers  and  still  have 
he  policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  limited  way 
f  getting  farm  credit,  the  denial  of  farm  workers'  legislative  ri<rhts 
hat  are  granted  to  all  other  workers,  and  it  would  still  be  agriculture 

1  the  name  of  big  business.  It  is  an  overall  policy  that  is  needed, 
ot  ]ust  land  reform.  ' 

We  enthusiastically  endorse  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  National 
^oahtion  for  Land  Reform.  We  also  at  the  time  want  to  endorse  the 
reclamation  Land  Authority  Act  that  was  recently  introduced  by 
.enator  Fred  Harris,  and  Senator  Nelson's  Family  Farm  Act  of 

But  if  true  land  reform  flows  from  these  kinds  of  suggestions  it 
nil  be  necessary  to  shore  up  the  government  antitrust  enforcement 
apabilities.  At  present,  the  capabilities  are  inadequate,  as  demon- 
trated  recently  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
ussion  to  drop  its  proposed  study  of  the  giant  A.T.  &  T 

Another  indicator  of  our  government's  enforcement  potential  is 
i^e  tact  that  the  entire  budget  of  the  Justice  Department  Antitrust 

Gamble'^  one-twentieth  of  the  advertising  budget  of  Proctor 

If  the  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  this  country  were  to  be 
ntorced,  agribusiness  would  feel  an  immediate  impact,  for  market 
ontrol  has  become  the  name  of  the  game  in  agriculture.  Put  the  pro 
fi  prociuce,  Tenneco  reminds  us. 

Large  vertically  integrated  corporations  are  the  dominant  and  in- 
reasingly  overwhelming  force  in  American  agriculture.  These  are 
lant  processors,  feed  companies,  and  others  up  the  food  line,  either 
rowing  their  own  crops  on  their  own  land  or  making  one-sided 
ontracts  with  independent  farmers,  forcing  the  farmers  to  serve  the 
irZ  r?  !  interest  rather  than  his  own.  These  also  are  the  corpora- 
ions  that  are  moving  off  to  Mexico. 
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A  giant  supplement  from  a  December  18,  1971,  issue  of  ''Th 
Packer'\  gives  almost  a  complete  roster  which  we  would  like  to  offr 
into  the  record  as  to  just  who  these  corporations  are  that  are  farmin 
now  in  Mexico  and  taking  advantage  of  that  country's  cheap  lab 
and  cheap  land  prices. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  not  certain  it  can  be  printed  because  of  tl 
format  of  the  materials.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  will  be  retaiin 
in  the  official  files  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Krebs.  Their  motive  is  profit,  period.  They  have  demonstrate 
a  willingness  and  an  ability  to  exercise  their  economic  power  in  abo 
any  way  that  will  increase  that  profit,  even  if  that  may  not  be  in  t 
best  interest  of  rural  America. 

Alfred  W.  Eames,  Jr.,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Del  ]\Ior 
Corp.,  expressed  this  single-mindedness  of  the  agribusiness  in  th 
statement : 

Del  Monte's  corporate  game  plan  calls  for  continuing  development  based 
our  established  strength  in  producing,  distributing  and  marketing  food.  Witl 
that  framework,   we  will   continue   to   explore   specific   opportunities    offeri 
potential  for  above  average  earnings  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ballis  has  prepared  a  chart  on  the  intercc 
necting  directorates  of  the  Del  Monte  Corp.  for  the  Agribusiness  A 
countability  Project.  As  you  will  see,  it  is  an  enormous  thing  and 
won't  try  to  take  the  time  now  by  explaining  it,  but  simply  that  t 
members  of  the  Del  Monte  board  are  across  the  top  and  th* 
corporate  and  personnel  interconnections  are  listed  below  and  it  re^ 
like  a  who's  who  of  American  business. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Can  we  have  a  copy  of  that  for  the  record,  tc 

Mr.  Krebs.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  will  be  marked  "Exhibit  2."  It  is  cle 
however,  that  so  large  is  the  exhibit  that  I  doubt  it  can  be  print  i 
We  will,  however,  retain  it  in  the  permanent  files  of  the  subcommiti 

Mr.  Krebs.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  proposals  here  today  may  seen 
bit  radical  to  some,  but  they  are  tame,  indeed,  when  measured  agai 
the  truly  radical,  often  violent  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
rural  America  by  agribusiness  interests.  Certainly,  our  proposals  ; 
modest  when  you  consider  the  enormity  of  the  problem  with  wh 
we  are  faced.  How  to  make  giant  corporations,  particularly  i 
dozens  that  are  invading  agriculture,  more  accountable  to  the  puli 
that  they  should  serve. 

In  California,  the  problem  is  particularly  acute  because  of 
enormous  power  which  agribusiness  has  bought  over  the  past   ; 
years.  It  overshadows  all  of  California's  public  and  private  insti: 
tions,  its  businesses,  its  politics,  its  educational  system,  and  its  so! 
life. 

As  Anne  and  Hal  Draper  have  written  in  their  excellent  pampl  • 
"The  Dirt  on  California:  Agribusiness  and  the  University,"  an 
quote : 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  agribusiness  is  the  master  of  s( 
order  in  California,   but  it   would  be  an   exaggeration  only  because  agrils 
ness  shades  into  the  financial  power  structure  so  neatly,  and  it  is  that  'f 
bination  which  is  the  master. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Our  time  is  escaping  us  and  I  want  to  tin 
you  all  for  your  provocative  statements  this  morning  and  for  r;ii: 
the  question  which  you  have.  All  of  them  go  to  the  heart  of  oui 
quiry.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  would  emphasize,  too,  for  the  record,  that  we  do  expect  to  hear 
'om  all  sides  on  these  questions. 

I  would  also  note  that  in  my  own  judgment,  California  is  very 
)rtimate  to  be  represented  as  it  is  now  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Both 
enators  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  this  subcommittee,  including 
jsistance  with  the  arrangements  for  this  hearing. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  next  witness,  I  am  going  to  recess  the 
?aring  for  3  minutes. 

(At  this  time  a  short  recess  was  taken.) 

Senator  Ste^'exsox.  The  hearing  will  be  in  order. 

The  subcommittee's  next   witness  is  Dr.  Paul  Taylor,   professor 

iieritus  of  the  Economics  Department  at  the  University  of  Cali- 

irnia  at  Berkeley.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Taylor  is  a 

iremost  expert  and  authority  on  the  issues  raised  in  these  hearings 

the  State  of  California,  and  certainly  has  }3een  over  the  years  one 
'  the  Nation's  most  thoughtful  and  perspective  students  of  rural 
merica.  He  can  provide  us  with  a  vision  of  the  past,  and  perhaps 

the  future,  too. 
Thank  you,  Dr.  Taylor,  for  joining  us  this  morning. 

:atement  of  dr.  paul  taylor,  professor  emeritus  of 
economics,  university  of  california,  berkeley 

Dr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  your  very  kind  introduction. 
My  name  is  Paul  S.  Taylor,  and  I  reside  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  This 
itement  represents  my  individual  views. 

I  first  became  familiar  with  migrant  labor  before  World  War  I 
the  Middle  Western  ^"Mieat  Belt.  Since  1927  I  have  studied  agri- 
Itural  migrants  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  To  amplify 
?atment  of  historical  aspects  of  the  problem,  I  attach  four  of  my 
eviously  unprinted  studies  on  migratory  workers,  a  recent  New 
:>rk  Times  editorial,  and  two  current  Chicago  Sun-Times  news 
)ries  on  agri-business,  with  a  request  that  they  accompany  this 
itement  in  the  printed  record. 

Senator  Ste^-exsox.  They  will  be  entered  in  the  record  together 
th  your  entire  written  statement  and  any  exhibits,  at  the  close  of 
ur  remarks. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Chairman  has  invited  me  to  view  from  an  his- 
rical  perspective  current  developments  in  California  agriculture, 
:luding  the  ownei^hip,  use,  and  distribution  of  land,  together  with 
eir  impact  on  farniAvorkers,  farmers,  and  othei^  whose  lives  are 
ected  by  it.  and  the  extent  to  which  our  government  policies  and 
ograms  are  meeting  and  serving  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  rural 
nerica. 

My  response  will  relate  to  the  1970  headlines  on  the  volumes  of 
<0  hearings,  namely,  "Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  power- 
sness  *  *  *  who  is  responsible?"  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  de- 
lons  of  others  than  farmworkers,  decisions  in  the  marketplace  and 
the  halls  of  government,  that  create  the  conditions  into  which  this 
>committee  is  inquiring.  Generally  speaking,  mi^^rant  and  seasonal 
:m workers  simply  accept  and  adjust  to  conditions  created  by 
^^,^\  ^i^li  residence  unstable  and  income  low,  they  tend  to  have 
all  influence  within  their  communities  on  the  wages  to  be  paid, 
-  housing  to  be  furnished,  the  legislative  protections  they  are  to 
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receive,  et  cetera.  In  those  respects  owners  of  agricultural  land  ai 
far  more  influential.  The  decline  in  access  of  people  to  land,  a  cons< 
quence  of  unabated  farm  enlargement  and  concentration  of  Jam 
ownership,  is  an  important  element  in  shaping  the  problems  not  on] 
of  farmworkers,  but  also  of  working  farmers,  town  businessmen,  an^ 
indeed,  all  elements  of  rural  society.  j         i 

In    California   concentrated   landownership    appeared   early,  o 
structing  the  rise  of  small  farms  owned  by  those  who  worked  thei 
The   California   Constitution   Revision   Commission    recently   sur 
marized  in  a  staff  report  as  follows : 
I  quote : 

The  Forty-Niner  era  produced  several  diverse  breeds  of  persons.  One 
these  was  the  claim- jumper,  who  usually  employed  force  to  attain  his  eni 
Another,  the  land  pirate,  often  resorted  to  more  subtle  means.  Fraudule 
Mexican  land  grants  were  commonly  employed  to  separate  the  gullible  ne 
comer  from  his  life's  savings.  By  1879  California  abounded  in  depressi 
debtors  and  the  forced  sale  of  their  properties  resulted  in  increasing  hardsl 
and  concentration  of  land  ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  individu. 
and  large  corporation.  *  *  *  The  Constitutional  Debates  of  1879  were  r 
with  denunciations  of  the  twin  curses  of  cheap  imported  labor  and  la 
monopoly.  Labor-saving  machinery  was  driving  men  off  the  land  and  into  1 
cities.  Huge  corporate  interests  were  said  to  be  hovering  nearby,  ready 
gobble  up  the  property  titles  of  pauperized  landowners. 

These  means  of  acquiring  lands  produced  the  condition  describ 
by  Ambassador  James  Bryce  in  the  early  1890's  as  the  farmers'  di 
culty  in  acquiring  small  freeholds  and  the  reliance  of  Calif orni 
enormous  farms  upon  a  mass  of  unsettled  labour,  thrown  with( 
work  into  the  towns  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  temper  of  th- 
in  charge  of  the  land  in  early  California  was  never  more  vivk, 
expressed  than  by  the  California  Farmer  in  1854,  foreseeing  a  futii 
of  great  crops  of  cotton,  sugar,  et  cetera. 
I  quote: 

Americans  will  not  become  the  working  men  of  our  tule  land,  in  our 
fields  and  our  cotton  plantations  and  other  departments  of  the  same  kinci 
labor.  At  the  South,  this  is  the  work  of  the  slave,  but  slavery  cannot  e- 
here.  *  *  *  Then  where  shall  the  laborers  be  found?  The  Chinese!  And  evi 
thing  tends  to  this— those  great  walls  of  China  are  to  be  broken  down 
that  population,  educated,  schooled,  and  drilled  in  the  cultivation  of  tii 
products,  are  to  be  to  California  what  the  African  has  been  to  the  South.  J 
is  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and  man  cannot  stop  it. 

Without  water,  land  in  California  is  valuable  mainly  for  pasti 
age.  A  Federal  Commission,  sent  to  California  to  explore  the  fe  ^ 
bility  of  irrigating  lands  in  the  Central  Valley,  reported  m  1874  t 
irrigation  was  feasible,  that  government  subsidies  would  be  necesss: 
and  that  the  coming  of  water  would  increase  land  values  many  t( 
The  incentive  to  capture  these  subsidies  and  windfall  profits  t 
anticipated  public  investment  was  electric.  In  1877,  only  3  years  af 
the  Federal  report,  the  Visalia  Delta  described  it : 

No  one  would   believe  that  shrewd,   calculating  businessmen   would   ir 
their  money  on  the  strength  of  land  rising  in  value  while  unimproved,  for 
the  farmer  himself  has  to  abandon  it  who  endeavors  to  add  to  its  value  ^' 
out  water.  At  the  same  time,  purchasers  are  not  lacking  who  would  add 
their  already  extensive  dry  domain  and  the  people  *  *  *  will  find  thems 
confronted   by  an  array  of  force  and  talent  to  secure  to  capital  the  ov* 
ship  of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  land,  and  the  people  will  at  last  have 
pay  for.  ♦  *  ♦ 
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rhis  95-year-old  forecast  explains  why  Congress,  to  protect  the 
blic  interest,  included  in  the  1902  reclamation  Irav  the  well-known 
-eage  limitation  and  residency  requirements.  These  were  designed 
assure  that  prior  monopoly  of  arid  lands  shall  not,  upon  the 
ning  of  water,  deny  access  to  the  many  who  would  move  up  the 
ricultural  ladder  and  themselves  farm  the  irrigated  soil  as  means 
livelihood  and  homemaking.  Reclamation  law  states,  and  I  quote : 

^0  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for 
ract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  no  such  sales  shall  be 
ie  to  any  landowner  unless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  upon  such 
i,  or  occupant  thereof  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  *  *  * 

rhe  landless  farmworker  seeking  access  to  land,  in  whose  interest 
s  law  seeks  to  open  opportunity,  has  been  unable  to  protect  his 
n  interest.  Passing  a  law  does  not  assure  enforcement.  This  law 
;  been  under  tenacious  attack  Avithin  each  branch  of  government, 
unanimous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  reversed  a  California 
preme  Court  opinion  holding  acreage  limitation  unconstitutional. 
1959-60  Congress  refused,  after  4  days  of  extended  Senate  debate 
1  2  days  in  the  House,  to  exempt  a  California  water  project  jointly 
ng  Federal  reservoir,  pumps,  and  canals,  from  acreage  limitation. 
e  administrative  branch  shortly  nullified  congressional  debate  and 
ion  by  giving  exemption,  anyway.  On  the  west  side  of  Central 
lley  Federal  construction  proceeds  to  serve  with  water  500,000 
es  or  more,  around  two-thirds  of  which  are  ineligible  to  receive 
a  single  owner  holds  over  100,000  acres  within  the  project, 
n  Imperial  Valley  233,000  acres  exceed  the  legal  limit.  The  De- 
'tments  of  Interior  and  Justice  refused  last  spring  to  appeal  a 
ieral  district  court  decision  that  acreage  limitation  does  not  apply 
Imperial  Valley,  although  Justice  had  argued  stoutly  in  court  that 
Ices.  Justice  declined  to  argue  that  residency — in  the  same  sen- 
ce  of  the  law  as  acreage  limitation— applies.  Last  November  in  a 
:  brought  by  landless  persons  a  Federal  district  judge  held  that 
dency  does  apply. 

n  this  decision,  barely  7  weeks  ago,  the  Federal  judge  cited  ad- 
listrative  laxity  and  pointed  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  landless. 
^  opinion  holds  that : 

rem  its  very  inception  reclamation  policy  has  been  to  make  benefits  there- 
1  available  to  the  largest  number  of  people.  *  *  *  The  idea  was  to  create 
lass  of  self-reliant  family  farmers  *  *  *  to  provide  homes  for  people, 
les  are  possibly  only  where  speculation  and  monopolization  are  not  possi- 

*  *  *  The  fact  that  residency  has  not  been  required  by  the  Department 
he  Interior  for  over  55  years  cannot  influence  the  outcome  *  *  *  it  is  well 
ed  that  administrative  practice  cannot  thwart  the  plain  purpose  of  a  valid 

*  *  *  lapse  of  time  serves  to  dramatize  the  unavailability  of  relief  in  the 
and  points  toward  the  need  for  increased  access  to  the  court  in  the  future. 

Existing  law  aside,  frequently  it  is  argued  that  family  farming  is 
a  nostalgic  relic  of  the  past,  and  that  its  displacement  by  indus- 
hzed  agriculture  is  inevitable  and  proper,  especially  in  these 
s  of  heavy  machinery.  The  claim  of  cutting  unit  costs  of  some 
^s  has  limited  validity  and  can  be  easily  exaggerated.  As  condi- 
s  approach  monopoly,  it  is  questionable  how  much  of  cost  reduc- 
es shared  with  consumers,  and  it  overlooks  the  working  farmer's 
-interest  in  maximum  production  per  acre.  Smaller  farmers  gen- 
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erally  deny  the  claim  of  superior  efficiency  and  they  support  acrea;; 

limitation.   Use   of    larcre-scale   machinery    is    not    dependent    upc 

laro-e-scale  ownership  of  land.  Contract  operation  of  machines  \ 

smaller  farmers  is  common  practice  in  California  today,  as  here  ar 

elsewhere  for  a  century.  Superior  operatinjr  efficiency  is  msufficiei 

explanation  of  the  swallowin-  up  of  family  farms  by  largc^  fam 

and  conglomerate  corporations.  Other  factors  are  tax  loopholes 

be  taken  advantacre  of  by  purchases  of  farmland,  local  tax  practic. 

that  reflect  suburban  sprawl  in  higher  assessments  of  ad]acent  lai 

used  for  farming,  and  superior  reserves  of  funds  seeking  mvestme 

hedo-es  against  inflation.  A  Presidential  task  force  in  1967  demand- 

that" the  Interior  Department  "enforce  the  160-acre  limitation  ,ai 

called  for  a  halt  to  western  reclamation,  saying  that  witliout  it    t 

South  could  have  stronger  agricultural  and  rural  economies,  wi 

fewer  poverty-stricken  people."  ,       .  .        •       u 

A  question  far  more  fundamental  than  which  scale  of  farming  ir 

the  edge  over  the  other  in  operating  costs  is  to  compare  their  toi 

social  efficiency  from  a  public  viewpoint.  The  impact  of  uncontrollc 

even  assisted,  displacement  of  smaller  farmers  by  larger,  even  gia 

farmers,  is  far  more  pervasive  than  simply  obstructing  farmworke 

and  wouldbe  farmers'  access  to  land.  The  impact  is  felt  throughc 

the  business,  social,  cultural,  and  political  life  of  the  entire  ru 

community.  A  classic  1946  study  comparing  two  contrasting  co 

munities  of  generally  equivalent  numbers  and  economic  base  is  va 

today.  It  compared  Arvin,  resting  upon  industrialized,  large-sc 

acrricultural  production,  with  Dinuba,  resting  upon  family-size  tai 

incr    Dinuba  was  found  to  be  a  community  homogeneous  m  ev 

sense.  Arvin  lacked  balance  and  homogeniety.  The  smaller  farm  cci 

munity   supported   nearly   twice   the   number   of   separate    busir 

establishments,  about  20  percent  more  people  per  dollar  volume 

acrricultural  production,  a  volume  of  trade  nearly  two-thirds  grea 

albetter  standard  of  living  with  expenditures  for  household  supp 

and  building  equipment  more  than  three  times  greater.  Dess  t.n 

one-third  of  the  breadwinners  in  the  smaller  farm  communitv  ^m 

ao-ricultural  wage  workers,  compared  with  nearly  two-thirds  m 

laro-e-scale  farm  communitv.  Physical  facilities  for  community 

incr":  such  as  paved  streets,"^  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  were  i 

o-reater  in  Dinuba;  schools,  parks,  and  recreation  facilities  were  n 

plentiful;  local  participation  in  local  government  was  greater;- 

ganizations  for  civic  improvement,  social  recreation,  and  relig 

observance   were   twice   as  numerous.   Dinuba   supported  two   i: 

newspapers,  Arvin  but  one.  _  -,       .•       i        i  ,..n< 

In  conclusion,  not  only  the  laxly  administered  national  reclama< 

law   but  programs  for  direct  financial  assistance  to  farmers  ten 

favor  large-scale  farming.  In  the  year  immediately  preceding  i 

o-ressional  enactment  of  a  $55,000  ceiling  on  agriculture  subsidy  i 

ments,  a   single   California   farming   corporatioii   received   ove^ 

million   It  may  be  well  to  observe  whether  the  Department  of  .^ 

cult  lire  will  be  as  lax  in  its  interpretation  of  the  $55,000  ceihn 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  in  interpreting  residi 

law.  Government  assistance  to  qualified  landless  persons  to  pun 

farm  homes,  a  program  begun  during  the  Great  Depression,  has  n 
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)nly  limited  profrress  toward  improvinof  access  to  land.  Migrant  and 
easonal  farmworkers,  notably  exposed  to  regularly  recurring  unem- 
)loyment,  are  left  uncovered  by  Government  programs  of  unemploy- 
'lent  insurance.  These  are  examples  of  imbalance  in  Government 
n-ograms  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  rural  community,  it 
vould  be  desirable  to  correct.  AVith  respect  to  reclamation,  I  recom- 
iiend  specifically  that  Congress  adopt  S.  2863  sponsored  by  four 
^enators,  and  its  equivalent  in  the  House,  H.R.  5236,  sponsored  by 
even  Congressmen. 

These  bills  aim  to  enforce  reclamation  law  by  authorizing  the  Gov- 
rnment  itself  to  purchase  ''excess"  lands  at  the  prewater  price  at 
ihich  existing  law  obliges  their  owners  to  dispose  of  them.  "With 
hese  lands  in  Government  possession,  effective  planning  of  the  en- 
ironment  becomes  possible  through  attachment  of  land-use  regula- 
ions;  agricultural  greenbelts,  and  access  of  people  to  land  can  be 
•reserved,  and  revenues  can  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  education 
ii  the  land-grant  tradition.  Social  efficiency  in  the  interest  of  the 
oinmunity  as  a  Avhole  is  the  proper  guide  to  policy. 

A  final  word  perhaps  should  be  said  in  partial  explanation  of  the 
owerlessness  of  farmworkers  to  secure  the  effective  enforcement  of 
creage  limitation  law  that  would  improve  their  access  to  land  in 
lie  western  reclamation  belt.  The  issue  is  discussed  usually  in  terms 
f  farming  efficiency,  but  this  obscures  the  powerful  incentive  to 
iwart  enforcement  in  order  to  obtain  speculative  windfall  profits 
lat  acreage  limitation  law  says  shall  not  be  monopolized.  This  incen- 
ve  naturally  is  strongest  when  development  of  cities  is  expected  on 
mds  receiving  subsidized  water  under  reclamation  law. 

An  example  might  be  the  88,000-acre  Irvine  Ranch  in  southern 
'alifornia,  which  receives  Colorado  River  water  developed  under 
le  Boulder  Canyon  Act  which  authorized  the  building  of  Hoover 
)am  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Apparently,  the  Irvine  Co. 
itends  to  develop  a  City  of  Irvine  on  50.000  acres  of  its  propertv, 
three  times  the  size  of  Manhattan  Island,"  and  anticipates  that  it 
ill  he  inhabited  by  half  a  million  people.  This,  of  course,  is  but  one 
wspicuous  example.  It  may  serve,  however,  to  dramatize  the  fact 
lat  in  many  western  reclamation  areas  urban  speculation  hopes, 
=5  well  as  a  search  for  agricultural  gains,  explain  the  strong  opposi- 
on  that  stands  in  the  way  of  access  of  farmworkers  and  would-be 
irmers  to  land  developed  in  its  supply  of  water  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
f  Reclamation  under  reclamation  law. 

I  will  tender  these  documents,  which  I  Avill  not  read,  but  which 
ipport  what  I  have  said. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Taylor.  The  information  vou 
ilmiit  will  be  included  in  the  hearing  recoi-d  at  the  close  of  vour 
'marks. 

^^oiild  you  remain  iust  for  a  question  or  two? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Certainly. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  "if  the  Land  Reclamation  Act  had  been  en- 
)rced  over  the  years,  including  the  160-acre  limitation,  would  this 
'-  Itself  have  been  enouirh  to  have  changed  the  complexion  of  land 
.vnership  in  rural  California  now? 
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Dr  Taylor.  It  avouIcI  have  been  a  crucial  factor.  I  think  oth 
proo-rams  could  have  helped,  such  as  an  expanded  Farm  Securn 
Program,  which  began  as  a  resettlement  proofram  in  farm  securit 
I  thTnk  the  Government  could  assist  the  smaller  farmers  m  ways  th 
could  be  very  effective  and  very  widely  dispersed  in  their  impact  ai 
balance  the  imbalance  in  a  lot  of  its  procjrams,  such  as  those  1  cited 

few  moments  ago.  .  ,  ^  vr       •     •£  x 

Senator  Stevt.nsox.  What  will  happen  in  rural  California  if  t 
policies  and  the  activities  of  the  Government  a  rent  changed^  VV 
the  trend  toward  ever-larger  concentrations  of  land  continue  or  wi 
in  your  opinion,  new  natural  forces  enter  the  picture  to  arrest  tli 

trend  (y»  • 

For  example,  if  it  is  true  that  the  family  farmer  is  a  more  efficie 
producer  than  agribusiness  giants,  which,  as  you  point  out,  are  a 
socially  inefficient,  won't  the  giants  in  the  ordinary  course  ot  ag 
business  developments,  begin  to  depart  the  rural  American  seer 
Isn't  this  happening  already  in  some  cases? 

Dr  T\YL0R.  If  I  understand  your  question,  you  are  asking  me 
enforcement  of  the  reclamation  law  especially  is  approved  by  i 
bill  which  I  have  recommended  and  which  is  m  the  Senate  and  ' 

House,  nevertheless . 

Senator  Stevenson.  AVhat  I  am  asking  you  is,  if  nothing  happe 
if  the  bill  isn't  passed  and  the  attitudes  of  governmental  agenc 

aren't  changed , 

Dr  Taylor  It  will  accelerate  the  disappearance  ot  the  ruial  c( 
munity  as  we  have  known  it,  and  the  crowding  of  many  more  peo 
into  the  cities.  Some  people  can  go  into  the  cities  to  their  own  i 
sonal  advantage,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  that  as  far  as  1  can 
but  I  think  there  is  great  objection  to  the  sweeping  of  people  ott 
land  into  the  cities  which  are  not  equipped  to  take  care  ot  them  i 
to  provide  employment  and  the  other  services  to  which  people 

entitled  in  our  society.  ,      ,         •     .  ^-        ^o,.v 

Senator  Stevenson.   And  though  the  giant  corporation  isn  t 
efficient  a  producer  as  the  small  farmer,  at  least  m  many  cases,  it 
stay  with  it  and,  for  ulterior  reasons,  such  as  the  appreciation  m  1 
values,  it  is  not  going  to  start  getting  out  of  agricuUure  becausi 
its  unprofitability?  .  •  n     ;4! 

Dr  Taylor.  If  reclamation  law  is  enforced,  and  especially  it 
new  law  is  enacted  which  will  improve  its  enforcement,  then  i  tl 
the  opportunity  for  agribusiness  to  sweep  people  off  the  land 
disappear:  then  agribusiness  won't  be  able  to  do  it. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Just  from  enforcement  m  California^ 
Dr.  Taylor.  No;  in  the  17  Avestern  States. 
Senator  Stevenson,  In  the  17  western  States? 
Dr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Water  is  that  important? 
Dr  Taylor  Yes.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  financing  our  reclr 
tion  out  here,  and  I  think  it  has  a  responsibility  and  a  right  to 
what  kind  of  rural  society  we  should  have  m  the  West. 

Senator  Stevensox.  We  i)erceive  the  same  trends  m  the  other  ] 
of  the  country,  in  which  i-ural  America  isn't  so  dependent  on  ir 
tiou  proorranVs,  and  wliere  the  IGO-acre  limitation  isn't  an  issue. 
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Dr.  Taylor.  Tliat  is  true.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Middle  West, 
or  example? 
Senator  Stevexsox.  Yes,  where  I  come  from. 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  come  from  the  Middle  AVest,  too.  I  think  it  is  a 
uestion  for  the  Government  to  examine  as  to  ^vhetlier  or  not  we 
isli  to  allow  that  trend  to  proceed  without  curbs  and  controls  in 
lie  public  interest.  I  think  it  is  open  to  serious  question  whether  the 
rovernment  ou<i:ht  not  to  revise  some  of  its  policies  so  as  to  retard 
s  trend  there. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  What  Avould  be  the  immediate  effect  of  en- 
Drcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation  in  those  IT  States?  Would  those 
1  violation  begin  selling  off  their  land  and,  if  so,  what  Avould  be 
le  effect  on  the  prices  of  the  land? 

Dr.  Taylor.  On  the  prices  of  the  land?  The  proper  sale  price  is 
h-eady  established  in  existing  law,  the  prewater  price.  That  is  not 
)  say  that  they  Avould  not  be  allowed  an  element  of  price  for  the 
nprovements  that  they  have  made  upon  the  land,  to  make  it  irri- 
Me  and  so  on.  But  the  price  of  the  land  itself,  as  is  set  in  the 
dsting  law,  is  the  prewater,  preproject  price.  I  think  that  is  fair, 
?cause  the  increment  in  value,  changing  land  from  pasture  to  citrus 
'uit  or  cotton  or  whatever,  is  owing  to  the  coming  of  water,  which 
publicly  subsidized,  and  windfall  profits,  as  the  law  states,  are  not 
)  be  monopolized  by  the  few. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Is  one  of  the  consequences  of  publicly  sub- 
(lized  water  over-production  on  the  land,  and,  consequently,' lower 
rices  which,  in  turn  penalize  the  small  farmer  more  than  the  large. 
Dr.  Taylor.  Yes.  There  is  a  hazard  of  that,  and  I  quoted  from  the 
resident's  task  force  on  rural  poverty  in  1967  which  said  that  the 
cpaiision  or  reclamation  in  the  West  was  increasing  the  distress  of 
le  poverty-stricken  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  now  see  that 
irniers  in  our  own  State  of  California  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley, 
hicJi  has  been  irrigated  and  cultivated  for  a  long  time,  are  com- 
laiiiing  that  they  are  going  to  be  facing  a  depressed  market  in 
rtain  crops  which  are  being  put  in  on  the  west  side.  So  that 
mblem  exists  both  within  and  outside  of  the  reclamation  belt. 
vSenator  Stevexsox.  Would  you  also  say  that  publicly  subsidized 
rigation  projects  encourage  overconsumption  of  limited  resources 
'  water? 

Dr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  question  which  needs  serious  investigation, 
jrriculture  is  a  very  great  consumer  of  water.  Turban  and  industrial 
^velopment  consume  much  less.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  which  should 
ive  serious  study  in  order  to  shape  our  reclamation  policy  in  the 
^ars  ahead,  comparing  whether  that  water  should  go,  to  agriculture 
•to  urban  development,  and  in  what  proportions,  and  Avhere. 
Senator  Stevexsox.  Do  you  have  any  general  opinions  about  the 
^slrability  of  policies  which  might  tend  to  redistribute  population 
■owth  patterns  in  the  country,  shifting  growth  away  from  the 
I'lrest  metropolitan  areas  into'the  intermediate  sized  metropolitan 
'^s  and  into  rural  communities? 

j^r.  Taylor.  I  think  that  would  be  highly  desirable.  We  have  an 
ibalance.  It  doesn't  require  very  acute  observation  to  see  that  our 
ties  are  filled  with  more  people  than  we  can  well  take  care  of  there. 
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We  have  been  willinji  to  sweep  people  off  the  land  ^7*1}  "^''f  j"?^: 
or  with  whatever  has  been  the  reason,  and  let  it  go  at  that  1  thm 
W3  are  paying  the  price,  and  it  is  a  price  visible,  to  anyone  who  lool- 

""'  SeLr  S^KVKNSOK.  The  trend  is  such  now  that  virtually  all  of  tl 
population  growth  of  the  country  is  in  largest  metropolitan  area 
particularly  in  the  stiburban  area.         ,     ,  .   ,  ,  ..       ,  , 

Dr  Taylor.  I  think  its  desirability  is  highly  questionable. 
Senator  Stevt.nson.  How  do  you  reverse  that  trend; 
Dr  Taylor.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it.  One  in  tins  J^ta 
and  in  the  reclamation  belt  is  by  enforcing  the  reclama  ion  law.  II 
Arvin  and  Dinuba  study  referred  to  shows  what  can  be  done.  Y< 
cret  a  much  better  balanced  community  with  a  much  better  quali 
Sf  living.  You  can  distribute  industry  to  some  extent  into  the 
smaller  communities.  If  we  want  to  do  it,  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  th 

'°SeMtOT°STLNSON.  We  would  welcome  at  all  times  sviggestio 
as  to  new  and  additional  ways  in  which  it  could  be  done.  Dr.  laylc 
if  vou  have  any  further  thoughts  along  those  lines 

Dr.  Taylor.  If  you  wish,  I  will  prepare  a  short  statement  that  « 
have  some  suggestions  in  that  direction.       ^  f„ii„„.«-\ 

(The  supplemental  statement  of  Paul  S.  Taylor,  follows.) 
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ipplemental  statement  by  Paul  S.  Taylor 


number  of  means  are  available  to  preserve  the  vigor  and  health 
rural  communities.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered: 
In  the  17  western  states  enforce  the  acreage  limitation  and 
iSldency  provisions  of  federal  reclamation  law.   Steps  in  this 
rection  include: 

a.  Instill  in  the  bureaucracies  of  the  Interior  and  Justice 
Departments  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  securing 
observance  and  enforcement  of  the  acreage  limitation  and 
residency  requirements  of  reclamation  law. 

b.  Facilitate  access  to  the  courts  by  landless  persons  and 
smaller  farmers  seeking  to  preserve  their  interests  under 
reclamation  law  when  government  bureaucracy  fails  to  do  this, 
by  mcking  legal  services  more  readily  available  to  them  through 
chann-ls  such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

c.  Sreation  by  Congress  of  a  Reclamation  Lands  Authority,  as 
proposed  in  S.2863,  to  provide  government  purchase  of  "excess" 
lands  on  reclamation  projects  and  their  administration  to 
facilitate  public  planning  of  the  environment,  preservation 

of  open  spaces  and  agricultural  greenbelts,  and  return  to  the  treasury 
revenues  from  windfall  profits  in  land  values  resulting  from 
public  investment  in  reclamation,  so  as  to  provide  revenues 
to  support  education  in  the  tradition  of  land  grants  for  education. 
Extend  acreage  limitation  and  residency  law  to  irrigation  and 
flood  control  benefits  to  land  wherever  in  the  United  States 
projects  may  ba  constructed.   The  Flood  Control  Act  of  19iU|.  was 
Intended  as  a  step  in  this  direction. 
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3.  Assist  landless  persons  to  finance  acquisition  of  land  for 
farming,  in  the  manner  begun  during  the  Great  Depression 
through  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.   (K 
subsequent  thwarting  of  the  objectives  of  this  agency  Is  desc: 
by  Sidney  Baldwin  In  "The  Politics  of  Poverty.") 
U.  Re-e«phaslze  the  original  objectives  of  land  grant  colleg, 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  extension  services  epitomized 
in  the  inscription  on  the  walls  of  Hllgard  Hall  authored  by 
Benjamin  Ide  V/heeler  of  the  University  of  California,  which 
reads:   "To  Rescue  for  Human  Society  the  Native  Values  of  Rur 

Life." 

5.  create  a  new  National  Commission  on  Rural  Life  following  t. 
precedent  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Co-^ 
This  Comlsslon  should  study  In  depth  and  over  a  period  ^f  y<: 
the  problems  of  rural  society  and  means  of  ameliorating  them, 
the  aim  of  fostering  homogeneous,  and  avoiding  polarized  comm.: 
In  addition  to  measures  suggested  above  to  improve  rural  soc 
the  Co».isslon  should  inquire  into  the  potentials  of  revisln 
tax  structures,  of  controlling  undesirable  invasions  of  agrl. 
by  corporations,  of  relocating  industry  by  diversion  into  ru> 
communities  where  this  can  be  beneficial  to  create  employmer 
opportunity,  and  of  recasting  ani  improving  the  role  and  stsi 
of  agricultural  laborers.  The  Commission  should  study  prob]. 
and  measures  such  as  these  in  the  broadest  perspective,  fort 
democratic  character  of  our  society  is  at  stake  as  well  as  > 
best  use  of  technology  for  production. 
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Senator  Ste\t:xsox.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Taylor,  for  your 
timony.  I  order  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point  your  entire 
tement  to^rether  witli  exhibits,  some  of  wliich  will  appear  in  the 
peridix. 

3r.  Taylor.  Thank  you. 
The  information  refen-ed  to  follows:) 
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Statement  befom  -.enate  f^.ubcommi  t  r.ee 

on  Migratory  Labor 

presenting  individual  vievv:j     ; 

of  ' 

Paul  S.  Taylor  : 


San  Francisco 
January  11,  1972 
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statement  of  Paul  S.    Taylor  prepared  for  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  i^bor  hearing,    San  Francisco,    California,    January  11,   1972. 

My  name  is  Paul  S.    Taylor,    and  I  reside  in  Berkeley,    California      This 
atement  represents  my  individual  views.     I  first  became  familiar    with  migrant 
Dor  before  World  War  I  m  the  Middle  Western  Wheat  Belt;    since  1927  I  have 
udied  agricultural  migrants  in  many  parts  of  the    United  States.      To  amplify  ■ 
eatment  of  historical  aspects  of  the   problem  I  attach  four  of  my  previously 
.printed  studies  on  migratory  workers,    a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  and 
c  current  Chicago  Sun-Tixnes  news  stories  on  agribusiness,   with  request  thTt  the. 
company  this  statement  in  the  printed  record.  request  mat  tue^ 

The  Chairman  has  invited  me  to  view   "from  an  historical    perspective- 
orrent  developments  in  California  agriculture"  "including  the  ownership     use 
a  distribution  of  land.  "  together  with  their  "impact  on  farmworkers,   fl^Jmers 
d  others  whose  lives    are  affected  by  it.  "  and  the   "extent  to  which  our  gov^rn- 
ent  policies    and  programs  are  meeting  and  serving  the  needs  of  all  the  pIopL 
mo  hfTr""'-  "•     ^y5,-P°"^^  -iii  -1-te  to  the  1970  headlines  on  the  voltes 
1970  nearings     VIZ.  .    "Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  powerlessness 
rke'r/''T  '  ''     ^J°^^'^  speaking,    it  is  the  decisions'^  of  others  th'/farm^        . 

)rker8    -   decisions  m  tha  marketplace    and  in  the  halls  of  government    -    that 
eate   the  conditions  into   which  this  Subcommittee  is  inquiring  ^nerallv 

:SS'bv"oti:^'  'w^r"'°r'  ^— -^-«  «-Ply  accept  an|-  adjust  to  c'onditions 
eated  by  others      With  residence  unstable  and  income  low,    they  tend  to  have 
f      "^i^^"",^^,^^^^  their  communities  on  the  wages  to  be  paid!   the  housing  to 
furrushed.   the  legislative  protections  they  are  to%eceive.^tc     ^  those ^ 
clslVZlTetoti^a         ''''^'    land  are  far  more  influentikl.     The  dec  W  in 
ntration  of  l^rlo  \     consequence  of  unabated  farm  enlargement  and  con- 

fo?i       f  /  ^^^°^,^^^s^^P.    IS  an  important  element  in  shaping  the  problems 

l:tlliet:ZTt:    T'    ^;^t-i-°^— king  farmers,    town^u'sinessmen   ""d 
.eea  an  elements  of  rural  society. 

«rr,?fl^f^^°'"'''^  concentrated  landownership  appeared  early,    obstructing  the  rise 

vTsttn'cZ:j:Zi  Z  l  °tr  "'°  "°'^^'  '^^"^-     ^^^  California  Const[^fion         " 
vision  Commission  recently  summarized  in  a  staff  report  as  follows- 

rge  corporations.     .     .     The    Constitutional  Debates  of  1879  were  rifp  vuitl, 

■bas^ador"^!^"  °R^''^'^'"^?  ^^^'  produced  the  condition  described    by 
iS  "sr^J^f        J^^  ""  '^^  ^^^^y  nineties  as  the    farmers'  difficulty  in 
•^a    Us^'o    '^sl^^^;;'  h"^  California-s    "enormous  faTms " 

toass  of  unsettled  labour,    thrown  without  work  into  the  towns  at  certain 
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times  of  the  year.  -    (Bryce,   American  Commonwealth,   Chap.  XC)   The  temper 
ortrose  i^  charge  of  the  laiim  early    Californ^ 

expressed  than  by  the  California  Farmer  in  1854.    forseemg  a  future  of  great  crc 
of  cotton,   sugar,   etc.  : 

AiTiericans  will  not  become  the  working  men  of  our  tule  land     in  our  Rice 
fl^MsI^  our  Cotton  plantations  and  other  departments  of  the  same  kmd  o 
labor      At  the  South,   this  is  the   work  of  the  slave,   but  slavery  cannot  exist 
here  Then  where    shall  the  laborers  be  found?    The  ChmeseJ    And 

and  ev'erVthbig  tends  to  this    -    those  great  walls  of  China  are  to  be  broken 
down  ^d^^that^opulation.    educated,    schooled  and  drilled  -^he  cultivation 
ofTo^  products,   are  to  be  to  California  what  the  African  has   ^e^^  to  ^he 
South      Thiris  th^  decree  of  the  Almighty,    and  man  cannot  stop  xt.    (Cahforn 
Farmer,  1,   May  25,   1854,   104.  ) 
ti         Without  water,   land  in  California  is  valuable  mainly  for  pasturage      A 

federal  report,   the  Vis  alia  Delta  described  it: 

No  one  would  believe  that  shrewd,   calculating  business   men  would  invest  th. 
money  rS^e  strength  of  land  rising  in  value  while  unimproved     for  even  th 
Srmer  himself  has  to  abandon  it  who  endeavors  to  add  to  its  value  without 
watTr      XTthe  same  time,   purchasers  are  not  lacking  who  wo>.ld  add  it  to 
Thefrklready  extensive  d^y  domain  and  the  people  .    .    .    will  find  them selve, 
corironted  by  an  array  of  force  and  talent  to  secure  to  capital  the  ownershi 
o?fhe  water  as  well  Z  of  the  l.and.   and  the  people  will  at  last  have   it  to  pa> 
for.    .   .    (May  5,   1877) 
6  This  95-year  old  forecast  explains  why  Congress,   to  protect  the  P^bUc 

^terest  incited  in  the  1902  reclamation  law  the  well-known  acreage  UmitaU 
Sid  residency  req^remenL  These  were  designed  to  ass^.re  that  prior  monopc 
^  ari^  la^ds  s^n  not.  upon  the  coming  of  water,  deny  access  to  the  many  wh. 
wo"d  m?ve  u^  the  agricultural  ladder  and  themselves  farm  the  irrigated  soil 
as  means  of  livlihood  and  homemaking.    Reclamation  law  states: 

No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for 
a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  no  such  sale  shall  1 
mSe  to  any  landowner  unless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  upon  such 
land,   or   occupant  thereof   residing  m  the  neighborhood  ...    (43    USC  ^H) 

7.         The  landless  farmworker  seeking  access  to  land     m  whoee  Jf  Merest  this  -^ 
seeks  to  open  opportunity,   has  been  unable  to     protect  his  own  interest.    Pass  J 
a^w  does'^not  L'^sure   ei'orcement.     This  law  has  been  under  t--acious  attack^ 
ea7h  branch  of   government.     A  unanimous  U.S.   Supreme  Court  decision  reve- 
a  CauIoTnia  Supreme  Court  opinion  holding  acreage   limitation  ^^ ons titution, 
?357   U  S.    275)     In  1959-60  Congress  refus  ed.    after  four  days  of  extended  Se  t 
debate  and  two' in  the  House,   to  exempt  a  California  J^^^.f /^^^^^^^^fa'Smini     :i 
federal  reservoir,   pumps  and  canals,   from  acreage  hmitation.    The  admmist 
brich  shorUy  nullified  Congressional  dexate  and  action  by  g^^-gJ^^^^P'^^^^,,  ^ 
On  the  westside  of  Central  Valley  federal  construction  proceeds   to  serve  wiu 
wSter   ^00.000  acres,    around  two-thirds  of  which   are  ineligible  to  receive  i 
Tskigle  owner  holds  over  100,  000  acres  within  the  project.    In  Imperial  ValL 
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3.  000  acres  exceed  the  legal  limit.      The  Departments    of  Interior  and  Justice 
tuaed  last  Spring  to  appeal  a  federal  district  court  decision  that  acreage  limitation 
aa  not  apply  to  Imperial  Valley,     although  Justice  had  argued  stoutly  in  court 
It  It  does.    Justice  declined   to  argue  that  reai'loncy    -    Ln  the  same  sentence    of 
:  law  as  acreage  limitation    -    applies.     Last  November   in  a  suit  brought  by 
idless  persons  a  federal  district  judge  held  that  residency  does  apply 

In  this  decision  barely  seven  weeks  ago,   the  federal  j -id c-e  cited  adminis- 
.tive  faxity  and  pointed  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  landless''.       The  opinion 
xis  that  ^ 

From  its  very  inception  reclamation  policy  has  been  to  make  benefits  the*«- 
from  available  to  the  larges^ number  of  people.    .    .    The  idea  wa«  to  create 
a  class  of  self-reliant\amily  farmers  ...    to  provide  homes  for  people 
Homes  are  possible  only  where    speculation  and  monopoHzation  are  not 
?f 't^l  J^;.;io'    f         ^^""^  IT'  "^"^^^^y  ^^^  ^°^  been  required  by  the  Department 
^  .    V       °5  ^°''  °'^^'"  ^^  y^^'^^  ^^"^°^  influence  the  outcome  ...    it  is  well 
sstUed  that  administrative  practice  cannot  thwart  the  plain  purpose  of  a  valid 
xaw.   .       lapse  of  time  serves  to  dramatize  the  unavailability  of  relief  in  the 
past  and  points  toward  the  need  for  increased  access  to  the  court  in  the 
tuture.    (Yellen  et  al  v.    Hickel,   Partial  summary  judgment  in  the  U   S 

District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California.   No.    69-124-Muri 
Nov.    23,    1971) 
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Existing  law  aside,   frequently  it  is  argued  that  family  farmLng  is  but  a 

'T^Sflu^         ^  P^'^'    ^""^  ^^^^  ^'^  displacement  by  industrialized  agriculture 

o^^evitable  and  proper,    especiaUy  in  these  days  of  heavy  machinery.     The  clai^ 
.utt^g  unit  costs  of   some  crops  has  limited  validity  and  can  be  easily  exagger- 
a.    As  conditions  approach  monopoly,    it  is  questionable  how  muchof  cost 
iucuon  18  shared  with  consumers,    and  it  overlooks  the  working  farmer's  self- 

ii  nfTn'^^'^T.-P"^^^'''^"  P"^  ^""-  S"^^^"  ^-^— ^  generally  deny  the 
J  of  superior  efficiency  and  they  support  acreage  limitation.  Use  of  large- 
^^J^^^^^^^y  ^^  r^ot^^pendent   upon  large-scale    owner stiip  of  land.    Contract 

av    as  tTe^rf  ^V"^"^""  '^""^""^  ''  "^"^'"^^  P^^^^^^  -  California 
!mciem   eL!S.ir''fT  '°^  ^,"-^^^-y-     Superior  operating  efficiency  is 
,^cient   explanation  of  the  swallowing  up  of  fam.ily  farms  by  larger  farms  and 
Iglomerate  corporations.    Other  factors  are  taxEoophoJes  to'be  take  i^^a^t^.e 
d.w'  "'  ^^^"^  ^^^'   ^°^^^^  practices    that  'reflect  sub.rb^  sprawT   ° 

agher  assessments  of  adjacent  land    used   for  farming,    and  superior  reserves 

96fd:m^fdX:^'f  ^'^'^^^^-^^^  ^'"^^°-     A^PresidenLl  Task  Force 
ciled  fS  "Lu  ^''"°"  Departmenfenforce  the  160-acre  limitation.  " 

caned  for  a  halt  to  western  reclamation  saying  that   without  it  -the  South 
;^  have  stronger  agricultural  and  rural  economies,   with  fewer  poverty 
i-cken  people.  "  (The  people  left  behind.  118-  9)  ^  ^ 

r  t^'Sh^.'''''  ^^"^  "'^-''^  fundamental tthan  which  scale  of  farming  has  the  edge 
n  aniln  operating  costs  is  tto  compare   their   total  social  efficiency 

mJ^u/r^l^r^;    ^""^  ^P^^'    °'  uncontrolled,    even  assisted,   displlcement 
maAIer  farmers  by  larger,    even  giant  farmers,    is  far  more  pervasive  th;», 

'SLfeu't^^'f  "^"r^!^^'  ^^^  ^°^-^^  ^-^— '  access^to  J^r   Thr 
re  rurll  '        ^^^^°^'  '^"  business,   social,   cultural  and  political  life  of  the 
Is  of  g"erX"e?^v^.V'''\"  1946  study  comparing  two  contrasting  commun- 
pared  Ar.T^^  ^T  "^^"^  ^^    economic  base,    is  valid  today      It 

i  iLuba    ;^3tiL?L^'  upon  industrialized,    la^ge-scale  agricultural^roduction 
^uba,    resting  upon  fam:iy-size  faj.-Ti.ing.    Dinuba  was  found  to  be  a 
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i^  ^rrt^yy,  Bensc      Arviii  lacked  balance  and  horrjogeniety. 
community  homogeneous  ^        v.  >r?,!d  neari^tv,ice  the  number  of  separate 

Committee  report  No.    13.    79   Cong..    2   sees.    1946) 

11.         m  concluaion.    not  only  the   laxly  administered  ^"tlTlJttl^^^^^^  ^ 

Gov^rLSent\seisLnce   to   qualified  landless  persons    ^°  P-^J^^^^t^^  progr  , 
a  oroaram  begun  during  the   Great  Depression,    has   made   only  limited    ProgJ  « 
to^Irf^pro?^g  access   to   land.    Migrant  and   seasonal  farm>«orkers.    notal 
exposed^   regularly  recurring   unemployment,   are   left  uncovered  by 

by  four   Senators,    and   its   equivalent  in  the   House,      H.  R      ^236    i^?,  bv 
h^   seven  Consressmen.      These  bills   aim  to  enforce   reclamation  lavw  by 
a^orTzing  thi   gov^rmnent  itself  to  purchase  -excess.-    lands   at  the  pre-war 
price   at  which  existing  law    obUges  their   owners  to  dispose   of  them      With 
?hese   llnds^  government  possession,   effective  planning   of  the   environmeni 
becomeTpossible  through  aUachnent  of  land-use    regulations,    agricultur^ 
B^ee^belts   and  access   of  people   to  land   can  be  preserved,    and   revenues 
fin  ?e  devoTed  to  the   sup^or?  of  educatiot,  in  the  land   8/-^  tradition. 
S^acial  efficiency  in  the   interest  of  the   community  as   a  whole   is   the  propt 
guide   to  policy. 
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A  final  ^vord  perhaps  should  be  said  in  partial  explanation  of  the  po^verlessnes^ 
farmv.o    rker.^  to  secure  the  effective  cnforceir.ent  of  acreage  Uniitation  la%v 
t  vvouH  inaprove  their  access  to  land  in  the  v.estern  reclaix.ation  belt.     The  issue 
;3iscu3Ged  usually  in  termG  of  farming  efficiency,   but  this  obscures  the  pov^erful 
^entive  to  thv.art  enfcrceiricnt  in  order  to  obtain  speculative  windfaU  profits 
Ijt  acreage  liixiitatiorx  law  says  shall  not  be  monopoHzed.     This  incentive  naturally 
itrongest  when  developu.ent  of  cities  is  expected  on  lands  receiving  subsidized 
;er  under  reclari.ation  law. 

An  exan.ple  iiaght  be  the  8cJ.  000- acre  Irvii.e  ranch  in  southern  California, 
ch  receives  Colorado  River  water  developed  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  .ict 
ch  authurized  the  building  of  Hoover  Darji  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclair^ation. 
.)arently  the  Irviue  Company  intende  to  develop  a  City  of  Irvine  on  5U,  000  acres 
ts  property,    '/^lu-ee  tin.es  the  size  of  i.^anhatten  Island"  and  anticipates  that 
•ill  be  inhabited  by  half  a  ii.iUion  people.  "      This,    of  course,    is  but  one 
spicuous  exaiv.ple.    It  may  serve,   however,    to  draii.atize  the  fact  that  iii 
ly  western  reclamation  areas  urban  speculation  hopes,    as  well  as  a  search 
agricultural  gains,    explain  the  strong  opposition  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
iess  of  farmworkers  aaid  would-be   farmers    to  land  developed  in  its  supply  of 
er  by  the  U.S.   Bureau  of  Reclamation  u^ider  reclan.ation  law. 
?end  as  docur..ents:     "Acreage  lin.itation:  petty  political  tyranny.  ••  vVestern 
er  News,   September  1969.    "A  $5  billion  city  next  to  crops.  "  San  Francisco 
onicle,   31  iMarch  1971.      "tlanned  urbanization  lives  with  agriculture.  " 
:  Francisco  Chronicle,    2   April  1971."'iimon    calls  Irvine  Deal  'unjust'".   Daily 
■liornian.    1971.      "Orange  county  water  district.  "   ;Vestern  water  News,    Oct.  -Nov. 
K    i:::ccerpt  fron.  In.perial  Irrigation  District  News.'  Feb.    1965.  ) 
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[From  The  New  York  Times,  December  28.  1971] 

[Editorial  Page] 

The  Fabm  Revolution — I 

The  short  but  sharp  fight  over  the  confirmation  of  Earl  L.  Butz  as  Secreta 
of  AricuuLe  tur^^^^^^^  spotlight  on  some  unhealthy  long-term  trends  on  t 
natton's  farms.  Despite  his  estimable  personal  qualities,  Mr.  Butz  encounter 
^position  because  he  epitomizes  the  rapidly  growing  power  of  giant  conglo 
emte  corporations  which  have  extended  their  activities  into  agriculture  a 
Ire  already  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  price,  quality  and   variety  of  ma 

^"^As^'in  any  situation  where  two  or  three  suppliers  are  able  to  dominate^ 
market  the  buyers-in  this  instance,  every  housewife  and  her  family-beco 
^ctims.  The  quality  and  variety  of  food  in  this  'ZTlnTJJ^lt!a\nl^^ 
to  deteriorate  because  many  crops  are  grown  harvested  and  marketed  in  w. 
which  fatten  corporate  profit  margins  rather  than  please  anyone  s  Palate         ^ 

Corporate  farming  is  most  profitable  if  crops  can  be  machine  harvested.  ^ 
quaUty  of  most  tomatoes  has  declined  because  only  hard  tomatoes  with  tb 
skins  can  be  picked  by  machines.  The  same  process  is  now  being  applied 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

T^se  Invisible  losses  to  the  housewife  are  matched  by  the  social  costs  to 
small  farmers  and  small  towns  of  America.  Not  all  faT^'f/JL^hprn  s^r 
as  the  chicken  farmers  who  have  become  "poultry  peons,  but  whether  a  sr 
?lrmer  is  growing  potatoes  in  Idaho,  fattening  cattle  in  Texas,  or  raising  t 
in  i^wa,  he  finds  that  the  processors  can  whipsaw  him  on  prices  and  he  co 
rate  conglomerates  with  their  far  greater  financial  resources  can  dictate 

^TrpfraS^and^ig  commercial  farmers  ha.,  the  -pital  to  introduc^^^^^ 
ern  technology  rapidly  with  consequences  which  are  unplanned  and  unprov 
?o?  Thus;  the  mechanical  picking  of  cotton  evicted  hundreds  of  thousand: 
sharecroppers  and  marginal  farmers  from  the  land   within  a  few  years 
their  migmUon  contributed  significantly  to  the  welfare  and  housing  crise 

^^Up  \o'now,  in  the  absence  of  any  national  policy  or  regional  plan,  the  J  J 
business  corporations  have  simply  availed  themselves  of  technical  chang 
ma^Tze  profits  and  have  left  society  to  cope  with  the  human  consequei 
Thev  have  succeeded  in  stigmatizing  critics  of  their  narrow,  smgle-mi 
approach  as  enemies  of  progress.  But  the  nation  no  longer  accepts  this 
where  the  automobile  or  the  supersonic  transport  or  the  strip  mine  is  concer 
It  is  time  to  examine  this  technological  mystique  of  "progress"  in  agricuii 
and  subject  it  to  rational  choice  and  deliberate  judgment. 

The  Farm  Revolution — II 

A  million  family-sized  farms  were  consolidated  out  of  existence  in! 
1950's  and  another  million  in  the  1960's  For  ^x-farmers,  the  postwar  v^^^ 
in  agriculture  has  doomed  their  cherished  wjy  of  life,  fmall  tovvns  whici^ 
by  serving  farmers  have  also  suffered.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  ,i 
town  businessman  goes  under  for  every  six  farmers  ^l^o  q^J^e  farmm^^^ 

Is  the  trend  toward  fewer  farmers  desirable?  Is  it  inevitable?  Does  the 
ing  over  of  the  actual  growing  of  crops  and  livestock  by  food  processors^ 
conglomerate  corporations  serve  the  public  interest .  :„.pn«P' 

Earl   L.    Butz,   the  new   Secretary   of  Agriculture    has   evoked   intense^ 
troversy  because  he  answers  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  He  has  pre(^ 
there  will  be  a  million  fewer  farms  in  1980.  Formerly  a  director  of  t^o 
cultural   conglomerates  and   a    dean   of   Purdue   Umversi^ty     winch   has 
research  ties  with  agribusiness,  Mr.  Butz  is  an  unabashed  apologist  tor 

^^ Secretary  Butz's  assumptions  of  inevitability  and  progress  are  not  nece?^ 
valid!  The  rapid  mechanization  of  Southern  agriculture  released  many 
croppers  nnd  marginal  farmers  not  "to  do  something  else  "s^^^^'     ,^^%^\V 
claims,  hut  to  rot  on  Ihe  welfare  rolls  in  urban  slums  or— as  Senate  in\( 
tions  of  hunger  have  shown— to  starve  in  rural  slums. 

The  entrance  of  diversified  corporations  into  agriculture  has  not  pre 
better  or  cheaper  or  more  varied  food.  America  does  not  ^^ecojne  a  hea 
more  diversified,  more  self-reliant  society  by  reducing  farmers  to  the  sta 
(•orT)oration    dependents    wholly    controlled    by    long-term    contracts    for^i 
crops  or  selling  in  markets  dominated  by  a  few  large  companies. 
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If  the  nation  is  to  contain  and  roll  back  corporate  power  in  farming,  how- 
ever, there  will  have  to  be  a  legislative  and  political  struggle  as  intense  and 
prolonged  as  the  effort  to  control  the  highway  lobby.  Senator  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin and  several  other  Democrats  have  introduced  a  "Family  Farm  Act  of 
1972"  which  would  require  corporations  owning  more  than  $3  million  in  non- 
farm  enterprises  to  divest  any  lands  used  for  agriculture. 

But  much  more  is  needed,  including  a  revision  of  the  depreciation  and 
capital  gains  sections  of  the  tax  law  which  favor  corporations  and  wealthy 
non-farm  investors,  a  law  requiring  processing  companies  to  bargain  coUec- 
rively  with  cooperatives  of  small  farmers,  and  a  radical  revision  of  farm 
subsidies  and  farm  research  priorities. 

Far-reaching  changes  in  the  organization  and  technology  of  agriculture  af- 
fect consumers  and  taxpayers  as  well  as  farmers.  Only  if  these  issues  are 
brought  out  of  the  political  ghetto  of  the  farm  bloc  and  made  matters  of  wide- 
spread national  concern  can  policies  be  devised  which  take  account  of  all  the 
?osts  and  consequences  of  the  farm  revolution. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dec.  5,  1971] 

Agribusiness — A  Grim  Reaper? 

(ByNickKotz) 

Washington. — The  controversy  over  Earl  Butz's  nomination  as  secretary  of 
igriculture  has  its  obvious  political  aspects.  It  also  focuses  rare  national  atten- 
:ion  on  revolutionary  changes  in  the  nation's  largest  business,  its  food  supply 
system.  These  changes  are  having  profound  effects  on  the  fate  of  rural  Amer- 
ca,  as  well  as  on  congestion  in  our  cities. 

The  obvious  opposition  to  Butz  was  explainable  in  terms  of  partisan  Demo- 
cratic politics,  of  farmers'  unhappiness  with  low  corn  prices,  and  of  the  nom- 
nee's  role  in  the  1950s  as  an  assistant  to  Agriculture  Sec.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
vhose  name  still  raises  farmers'  blood  pressure.  Butz  is  such  a  convenient 
)olitical  target  that  some  Democratic  strategists  actually  were  worried  that  his 
lomination  would  be  defeated  by  the  Senate.  They'd  rather  have  him  around 
'or  the  1972  election. 

But  another  explanation  is  needed  for  the  spontaneous  and  intense  grass 
'oots  farmer  hostility  against  Butz,  a  man  most  farmers  never  even  heard  of 
mtil  his  nomination  recently.  The  issue  goes  far  deeper  than  the  genial,  62- 
rear-old  appointee  and  the  exigencies  of  partisan  politics.  Butz  simply  sym- 
)olizes  a  force  in  the  changing  food  supply  system  that  many  farmers  have 
ome  to  regard  as  their  oppressive  economic  enemy. 

A  thumbnail  sketch  of  Butz's  career  marks  him  to  the  farmer  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  "agribusiness" — a  descriptive  word  that  wasn't  around  a  few 
"ears  ago.  For  the  farmer,  agribusiness  means  all  the  other  elements  in  the 
ood  supply  chain  that  are  highly  organized  and  represent  big  business :  the 
lational  retail  food  chains,  the  giant  national  food  processors,  and  the  conglom- 
'rate  companies  that  perform  an  interrelated  series  of  functions  in  the  food 
ystem. 

The  farmer  has  seen  these  other  segments  of  the  food  supply  system  con- 
solidate their  economic  power  while  he — even  as  his  numbers  have  dwindled 
»y  millions — remains  unorganized  and  relatively  powerless  in  the  marketplace. 
rUe  agricultural  marketplace  has  changed  radically  and  farmers  wonder 
vhether  traditional  laws  of  supply  and  demand  function  anymore.  In  bygone 
'ears,  many  buyers  competed  for  the  farmer's  produce.  But  the  middleman  and 
he  open  competitive  market  now  have  virtually  disappeared.  For  example, 
>afeway  and  A«S:P  buy  lettuce  directly  from  the  fields  of  California,  and 
armers  say  such  companies'  huge  purchases  set  the  market  price. 

Most  disturbing  to  the  farmer,  the  giant  firms  in  agribusiness  now  are  verti- 
•ally  integrating  their  business,  combining  and  performing  many  steps  in  the 
and-to-market  production  of  food.  Ralston  Purina  Co.  and  other  feed  manu- 
acturers  now  own,  feed  and  process  poultry  for  sale  to  supermarkets.  The 
>nce  independent  farmer  has  been  left  with  only  a  sharecropper's  role  of  caring 
or  and  feeding  Ralston  Purina's  feed  to  Ralston  Purina's  chickens.  Similar 
ntegration  is  now  planned  for  hogs  and  cattle. 
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In  short,  American  agriculture  has  become  more  and  more  like  other,  big 
business— increasingly  dominated  by  conglomerate  companies  and  administered 
prices.  Even,  efficient,  large-size  family  farmers  find  themselves  isolated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  food  chain— forced  to  supply  cheap  raw  materials  to  the  eco- 
nomic giants  above  them. 

Against  this  background,  Earl  Butz  steps  in  and  Clifford  Hardin  steps  out 
as  agriculture  secretary  in  a  do-si-do  that  totally  confirms  the  farmer's  percep- 
tions about  how  things  really  are. 

Hardin  started   out  as  an  agricultural   economist,   became   an   "Ag  school" 
dean,  served  as  a  land  grant  university  president,  became  agriculture  secretary  • 
and  now  departs  to  become  vice  chairman  of  Ralston  Purina,  taking  a  seat  on 
its  board  of  directors  being  vacated  by  Butz  after  13  years. 

Butz  also  started  out  as  an  agricultural  economist,  served  as  a  Purdue  Uni- 
versity department  head,  became  an  assistant  agriculture  secretary  under 
Benson,  then  returned  to  Purdue  where  he  ran  the  agriculture  school,  while 
serving  on  the  board  of  four  agribusiness  corporations— Ralston  Purina, 
Stokely-Van  Camp,  International  Minerals  &  Chemicals,  and  J.  I.  Case.  The 
energetic  Butz  also  found  time  to  make  100  speeches  a  year,  mostly  in  the 
employ  of  the  General  Motors  speakers'  bureau,  to  serve  on  various  agri- 
business-financed foundation  boards,  and  to  take  an  unsuccessful  1968  fling 
at  winning  the  GOP  candidacy  for  governor  of  Indiana. 

Knowledgeable  farm  observers  in  Washington  are  convinced  that  an  actual 
Hardin-for-Butz  swap  was  engineered  by  a  few  executives  and  lobbyists  from 
agribusiness.  ,      „^,  .^     „ 

In  political  terms,  the  Butz-for-Hardin  trade  indicates  that  the  White  House 
has  little  understanding  of  the  rising  populist  resentments  of  farmers  and 
small  town  businessmen.  The  merchants  watch  their  towns  dying,  as  more 
and  more  farm  houses  are  boarded  shut,  and  as  the  new  conglomerate  farmers 
buy  their  supplies  wholesale  from  the  factory  rather  than  from  local  stores. 
President  Nixon  and  the  Republicans  are  not  unique  in  their  failure  tc 
respond  to  these  growing  rural  concerns.  The  Democrats  have  not  performed 
all  that  differently.  With  either  political  party,  the  economic  power  of  agri 
business  has  far  more  political  clout  than  farmers  have,  except  where  thej 
have  joined  in  giant,  corporate-like  co-ops.  When  Butz  was  questioned  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Minn.)  mad( 
much  ado  about  farm  prices  and  the  farm  programs  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  Bui 
he  did  not  touch  on  the  agribusiness  ties  of  Butz.  Agribusiness  companies  anc 
their  executives  have  been  among  Humphrey's  major  political  supporters. 

When  Butz  said  there  would  be  a  million  fewer  farms  in  1980  than  ther< 
are  today,  he  was  merely  agreeing  with  estimates  of  USDA's  economists.  Th< 
nation  lost  a  million  farmers  under  Benson  and  another  million  under  Orvill- 
Freeman  and  neither  official  was  to  blame,  or  could  do  anything  about  it,  sai( 
Butz.  But  it  is  not  politic  to  say  such  things  and  silence  about  hard  truths  ha 
obscured  what  is  really  happening. 

Much  of  the  decline  in  the  nation's  farm  numbers  has  probably  been  ue 
avoidable.  Industrialization,  scientific  developments,  and  new  economic  arrange 
ments  made  it  inevitable  that  millions  would  fall  by  the  wayside. 

The  central  issue  for  national  policy  today,  however,  should  be  whether  thi 
trend  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  the  point  where  rural  America  become 
a  wasteland,  devoid  of  people,  except  for  those  farmers  who  serve  agribusines 
factory  farms  as  feudal  serfs.  The  continuing  depopulation  of  rural  Amenc 
adds  greatly  to  urban  problems. 

Butz,  along  with  most  persons  making  farm  policy  today,  regards  preser 
farm  trends  as  inevitable  and  representing  "progress." 

If  the  nation  decides,  however,  that  it  cannot  afford  too  much  more  of  tn 
kind  of  agricultural  progress,  then  it  will  have  to  pursue  far  more  radios 
policies  than  those  which  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  addressed  1 
the  "farm  i)roblem." 

The  pric(^supi)ort  and  acreage-retirement  programs  historically  have  serve 
the  interests  of  the  wealthiest  farmers,  rather  than  millions  of  small  fami 
farms.  ,i 

If  the  efficient  family  fariner-lMisinessman  is  to  survive,  he  will  need  iJr 
more  help  thnii  Just  Miiotlier  farm  i)rograin.  Fanners  need  legal  authorizatu 
for  collective  hargainiug  ])()wer  simibir  to  that  now  held  by  labor  unions.  Sni.i 
farmers  and  farm  workers  need  financual  and  technical  assistance  to  organi^ 
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o-ops.  Farm  workers  need  unionization  to  win  a  living  wage.  Antitrust  laws 
kill  have  to  be  applied  vigorously  against  agribusiness  firms  that  try  to  mo- 
opolize  farm  commodity  or  food  systems.  The  government  will  liave  to  direct 
ts  vast  food  purchasing  power  toward  the  family  farmer,  rather  than  as  a 
ubsidy  to  agribusiness. 

Government  and  university  officials  will  have  to  break  up  the  cozy  trian- 
iilar  arrangement  in  which  government  and  land  grant  colleges  serve  agri- 
usiness  and  neglect  other  rural  interests.  The  career  of  Butz  at  Purdue 
rpifies  this  arrangement.  But  it  is  not  unusual,  except  perhaps  for  the  number 
f  his  cori^orate  directorships.  Agribusiness  firms  put  money  into  the  land 
rants  for  research  that  will  directly  benefit  them.selves,  and  the  universities 
nd  federal  government  eagerly  co-operate.  Too  often  forgotten  are  the  needs 
f  family  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  rural  communities. 

The  nation  also  will  have  to  bring  more  than  political  rhetoric  to  the 
oncept  of  "rural  development,"  which  is  now  being  served  up  as  a  magical 
Iternative  for  those  displaced  from  agriculture. 

The  President's  propo.sal  to  replace  pre.sent  rural  aid  programs  with  several 
illion  dollars  in  revenue  sharing  would  represent  .scarcely  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
3  meet  needs  of  the  vast  rural  expan.ses  that  lack  services  and  jobs.  As  an 
Iternative,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  is  pushing  a  rural  development 
ill,  but  the  question  is  seldom  asked  :  Development  for  whom? 

A  Johnson  administration  idea  for  rural  development  in  Mississippi  included 
reation  of  a  vegetable  industry  in  which  wealthy  cotton  planters  would  be  the 
rowers  and  processors.  Farm  workers  and  small  farmers  who  share  in  this 
Ian  would  have  $1.30  an  hour  jobs  picking  vegetables  and  $1.60  an  hour  jobs 
1  the  processing  plant.  But  even  such  rural  development  schemes  as  these  have 
?en  few. 

The  last  three  Presidents  have  talked  in  generalities  about  the  need  for 
jral  development  and  population  balance.  It  will  take  a  lot  more  to  bring 
rosperity  back  to  rural  America. 


Growing  Pains  Down  on  the  Farm 


FARM  LOBBY — A  FEEBLE  VOICE  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington. — The  name  Tenneco  is  not  yet  a  household  word  to  U.S.  con- 
imers,  but  it  weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's  embattled  farmers 
nd  of  government  officials  who  worry  about  the  cost  of  food  and  the  fate  of 
iral  America. 

For  Tenneco  Inc.,  the  34th  largest  U.S.  corporation  and  fastest-growing 
)nglomerate,  has  become  a  farmer. 

Its  new  activities  symbolize  an  agricultural  revolution  that  may  reshape 
^vond  recognition  the  nation's  food  supply  system.  Dozens  of  the  largest 
)rporations  with  such  unfarm-like  names  as  Standard  Oil.  Kaiser  Aluminum 
id  Southern  Pacific  have  diversified  into  agriculture.  What  concerns  farmers, 
rocessors  and  wholesalers  is  that  the  new  breed  of  conglomerate  farmers  does 
;)t  just  grow  crops  or  rai.se  cattle.  The  corporate  executives  think  in  terms  of 
:ood  supply  systems,"  in  which  they  own  or  control  production,  processing 
id  marketing  of  food. 

"Tenneco's  goal  in  agriculture  is  integration  from  seedling  to  supermarket," 
>e  conglomerate  reported  to  its  stockholders.  Its  resources  to  achieve  that 
'al  include  1970  .sales  of  $2.5  billion,  profits  of  $324  million  and  assets  of 
t-3  billion  in  such  fields  as  oil  production,  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing. 
The  conglomerate  invasion  of  agriculture  comes  at  a  time  when  millions  of 
irmers  and  farm  workers  have  already  been  displaced,  contributing  to  the 
:oblems  of  rural  wastelands  and  congested  cities.  More  then  100,000  farmers 
jear  are  quitting  the  land,  and  more  than  1.5  million  of  those  who  remain 
'e  earning  less  than  poverty-level  farm  incomes.  Their  plight  is  severe. 
Although  the  U.S.  cen.sus  still  counts  2.9  million  farmers.  50,000  grow  one- 
iird  of  the  country's  food  supply  and  200,000  produce  more  than  one-half  of 
1  food.  The  concentration  of  production  is  especiallv  pronounced  in  such 
■ops  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  cotton. 
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In  1965,  3,400  cotton  growers  accounted  for  34  per  cent  of  sales,  2,500  fruit 
growers  had  40  per  cent  of  sales  and  1,600  vegetable  growers  had  61  per  cent 

The  medium  to  large-size  "family  farms"— annual  sales  of  $20,000  to  $500, 
000— survived  earlier  industrial  and  scientific  revolutions  in  agriculture.  Thej 
now  face  a  financial  revolution  in  which  traditional  functions  of  the  fooc 
supply  system  are  being  reshuffled,  combined  and  co-ordinated  by  corporate 
giants.  .  ^     -         .   ,         , 

"Farming  is  moving  with  full  speed  toward  becoming  part  of  an  integrate! 
market-production  system,"  says  Eric  Thor,  an  outspoken  farm  economist  an( 
director  of  the  Agriculture  Department's  Farmer  Co-operative  Service.  "Thi 
system,  once  it  is  developed,  will  be  the  same  as  industrialized  systems  in  othe 
U.S.  industries."  ,  .       ,   ^ 

Efforts  to  bar  large  corporations  from  farming  have  come  too  late,  say 
Thor:  "The  battle  for  bigness  in  the  food  industry  was  fought  and  settled  3 
years  ago — chain  stores  versus  'ma  and  pa  stores.'  "  .    ^         . 

Contrary  to  popular  notion  and  most  galling  to  the  efficient,  large,  indepenti 
ent  farmer,  the  corporate  giants  generally  do  not  grow  food  cheaper  than  the 
do.  Numerous  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  and  university  studies  show  tha 
enormous  acreage  is  not  needed  to  farm  efficiently. 

For  example,  maximum  cost-saving  efficiency  is  generally  reached  at  aboi] 
1  500  acres  for  cotton,  less  than  1,000  acres  for  corn  and  wheat,  and  110  acre 
for  peaches.  Thousands  of  independent  family  farmers  possess  such  needed  acn 
age,  and  farm  it  with  the  same  machinery  and  techniques  used  by  their  ne' 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest  growers  incur  higher  farm  productio 
costs  as  they  employ  more  workers  and  layers  of  administrators. 

The  farmer  sees  everyone  he  must  deal  with  in  the  food  production  syste: 
acquiring  more  power— except  himself.  The  supermarket  chains,  the  grocei 
manufacturers  and  the  new  conglomerate  farmers  all  have  economic  clout  i 
the  marketplace  and  political  influence  in  Washington.  Even  migrant  far 
workers,  still  the  lowest  paid  laborers  in  the  country,  have  made  some  progres 
signing  contracts  with  the  new  conglomerate  farmers,  who  are  vulnerable 
boycott  of  their  brand  products. 

Only  the  individual  farmer,  with  the  exception  of  powerful  co-operatives 
a  few  crops,  remains  unorganized  in  the  marketplace. 

A  battle  to  achieve  market  power  now  pits  rival  farm  producer  grou; 
against  each  other,  farmers  against  processors  and  farmers  against  migra 
farm  workers.  ^     •     ^ 

The  battle  has  produced  some  strange  new  alliances  and  has  strained  o 
ones.  It  is  now  being  fought  with  strikes  and  boycotts  and  in  the  halls  of  Co 

cress 

In  terms  of  effective  political  power,  the  200-odd  Washington  lobbyists  i 
presenting  the  food  industry  are  far  more  influential  than  farmer  lobbyis 
Food  processors  have  plants  scattered  all  over  urban  America  and  can  appe 
to  urban  as  well  as  rural  congressmen.  For  example,  the  Grocery  Manuff 
turers  of  America,  a  trade  association,  maps  out  its  legislative  campaigns  wi 
charts  showing  the  location  of  food  plants  in  each  congressional  district.        ^ 

"Most  members  of  the  agriculture  committees  wish  this  farm  bargaim 
issue  would  just  go  away,"  says  one  agribusiness  lobbyist.  "Whatever  they  ( 
the  politicians  figure  they  will  make  one  friend  and  six  enemies." 

The  Nixon  administration  also  feels  and  reflects  the  conflicting  pressui 
from  farmers  and  food  manufacturers.  The  administration  has  tentativ( 
supported  a  Farm  Bureau  mandatory  bargaining  bill.  But  a  high  admmist 
tion  source  confides.  ,    ^ 

"The  White  IIou.se  owes  a  political  debt  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  but  we  are 
very  entliusiastic  about  this  legislation.  If  you  look  at  our  proposed  qualify] 
amendments,  vou'll  see  there  really  isn't  much  left." 

The  imlitical  disputes  and  maneuvering  are  still  largely  regarded  by  c 
sumers,  urban  politicans  and  the  news  media  as  intramural  issues  involv: 
"the  farm  prol)h'm."  ,  ^     *  -i.       , 

But  the  broadest  issne  involves  the  future  shape  of  America  and  of  its  ru 
communities.  .      ,  .  .     , 

What  will  become  of  rural  America  if  the  greatest  migration  in  histor: 
40  million  to  the  citi<'s  in  50  years— is  further  accelerated?  Farmers  h) 
provided  the  economic  base  of  the  small  towns  and  that  base  is  becoming  I 
ilously  small. 
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[From  the  Western  Water  News,  September  1969] 

Acreage  Limitation  :  Petty  Political  Tyranny 

(By  Robert  W.  Long) 

Slightly  over  a  century  ago,  the  Civil  War  strived  to  settle  by  combat  a  few 
issues  involving  human  rights,  plus  a  decision  as  to  who  would  govern  a  young 
nation.  At  the  same  time  an  economic  decision  was  made  by  someone  unknown 
that  government  policy  relating  to  distribution  of  government  lands  to  war 
veterans  (the  1862  Homestead  Act)  would  be  limited  to  160  acres. 

Such  an  expanse  of  land  no  doubt  represented  an  adequate  economic  unit  at 
the  time.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  this  principle  was  established  doctrine  in 
the  minds  of  eastern  and  midwestern  politicians  and  therefore  readily  incor- 
porated into  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1901,  which  governs  the  unit  of  land  to  be 
served  by  irrigation  water  from  federally  sponsored  projects.  It  was  also  hazilv 
referred  to  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1927  when  the  Colorado  was 
finally  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  southwestern  region  of  the  United 
States. 

The  result  of  these  actions  is  that  Western  United  States  have  been  forced 
to  live  under  an  archaic  and  ridiculous  law,  fostered  by  provincialism  and 
eastern  political  jealou.sy,  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  thereby  subjugating 
economic  realism  to  petty  political  tyranny.  Even  in  our  modern  era,  when 
the  West  has  gained  in  political  strength  through  population  migration,  there 
continues  to  be  substantial  resistance  to  change  from  unconcerned  Congress- 
men representing  regions  with  little  or  no  involvement  and  our  own  liberally- 
oriented  Representatives. 

Part  of  the  continued  opposition  to  a  realistic  revision  of  this  old  law  stems 
from  a  misconception  that  by  these  means  the  myth  of  a  small  family  farm 
will  be  sustained.  Volumes  of  literature  have  been  written  on  the  issue  of 
acreage  limitation  by  federal  fiat  and  tons  of  recorded  testimony  in  Congress 
have  piled  up  over  the  years  in  an  almost  unbelievable  mass  which  today 
serves  as  a  monument  to  how  a  free  republic  can  bog  down  in  a  nearly  hopeless 
tangle  of  sentiment,  petty  politics,  legalism  and  economic  unreality. 

The  State  of  California  has  finally  come  out  with  the  first  sensible  program 
since  U.S.  Senator  Clair  Engle  attempted  to  devise  a  workable  formula  to  solve 
the  problem  in  the  inid-1950's.  Briefly,  California  has  proposed  that  all  restric- 
tions relating  to  irrigation  water  from  Federal  projects  be  initially  set  at  640 
icres  and  that  anything  above  this  level  be  subjected  to  additional  levies  to  be 
letermined  by  administrators  in  localized  regions.  This  proposal  deserves 
serious  and  prompt  consideration  as  a  step  toward  correcting  the  increasing 
nequities  which  are  arising  from  attempts  to  administer  a  ridiculous  law  in  our 
rapidly  changing  agricultural  economy. 

There  is  absolutely  no  merit  to  continuing  this  ancient  concept ;  and  worse, 
t  IS  tending  to  inhibit  the  necessary  adjustments  in  new  methods  of  food 
)roducting  in  this  country,  thereby  forcing  our  highly  mechanized  agricultural 
^ndustry  to  compete  with  domestic  and  world  production  at  a  still  greater 
lisadvantage  than  ever  before. 

Is  this  sound  public  policy?  Is  it  really  fair  or  just  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
I  geographic  area  in  America  to  subject  the  Western  third  of  the  nation  to  a 
orm  of  vassalage?  Maybe  this  is  what  causes  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war.  Instead, 
)ur  Western  Representatives  should  present  to  Congress  a  united  front  in 
iiipport  of  modernizing  reclamation  law  relating  to  Federal  irrigation  projects, 
j-veryone  will  be  a  winner.  It  is  urgent  that  we  place  before  the  Congress  this 
ear  a  united  front,  and  I  urge  our  Western  Representatives  to  support  Cali- 
ornia  m  this  important  effort. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Friday,  Apr.  2,  1971] 

Planned  Urbanization  Lives  With  Agriculture 

(By  Henry  Schacht) 

When  James  Irvine  bought  around  100,000  acres  of  Spanish  grant  land  in 
ooi  ne  could  not  have  guessed  that  just  over  a  century  later  it  would  be  this 
inl  ^^.v  "?^"^^  astonishing  example  of  agriculture  living  successfully  side  by 
lae  with  planned  urbanization. 
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The  Irvine  Company  owns  approximately  one-fifth  of  Orange  county.  The 
largest  master-planned  acreage  in  the  world  under  one  ownership,  we  were 
told  when  we  toured  the  new  City  of  Irvine  and  the  neighboring  Irvine  Ranch 

^^S&  ^thouTand  acres  are  in  orchards.  Irvine  is  the  largest  Valencia  orange 
grower  in  the  State.  Thirteen  thousand  acres  raise  alfalfa,  vegetables,  nurserj 
crops,  and  berries.  Another  50,000  to  00,000  acres  of  barley  and  rangeland  sup 
port  the  cattle  operation.  .     ,^       ,  i. 

Even  though  much  of  the  ranchland  is  now  in  an  agricultural  preserve  t< 
protect  against  urban-level  taxation,  intensive  development  is  necessary  t.. 
make  the  ranch  pay  off  in  its  situation.  ' 

When  we  were  there  a  thousand  crates  of  asparagus  were  being  packed  daily 
Half  or  more  were  being  flown  out  to  European  markets.  Eleven  hundre. 
acres  are  planted  to  asparagus.  The  plan  is  to  expand  to  1500.  Ihe  ranch  wil 
have  $450  invested  in  every  acre  of  "grass"  when  it  comes  into  productior 
Not  until  the  third  year  of  cutting  will  it  show  a  profit.  But  Irvine  hits  a; 
early  market  with   good   quality  and  heavy  yields.   Over   the  pull   asparagui 

should  be  a  winner.  „„Kfl^„,„, 

The  ranch  has  also  placed  its  faith  in  such  crops  as  celery,  cauliflowei 
string  beans,  bell  peppers,  lettuce,  carrots,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  pan 
ley.  A  typical  rotation,  we  were  told,  might  be  from  celery  into  canning  tom? 
toes  and  after  that  to  sweet  corn  and  cauliflower.  ^     .r,^  „., 

Strawberries  are  a  leading  crop.  Yields  run  as  high  as  2o  tons  to  the  acr- 
Management  thinks  this  can  be  surpassed  substantially  m  the  future. 

Orchard  land  raises  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit  and  avocados.  A  majc 
long-range  readjustment  is  in  progress  with  the  orchard  crops.  As  older  o 
chards,  or  orchards  hit  by  "quick  decline"  of  citrus,  are  pulled  out,  they  ai 
not  replanted  in  the  flat  valleys  that  run  into  the  hills.  Instead  they  are  beir 
moved  up  to  higher,  warmer  hill  land  where  frost  danger  is  lower.  Sprmkh 
irrigation  makes  it  possible.  ^     .       t    i 

Water  for  the  ranch  comes  27  miles  by  gravity  flow  from  Irvine  Lake  rese 
voir.  Some  also  is  drawn  from  Colorado  river  water.  And  10,000  acre  feet  a: 
pulled  up  from  the  ranch's  own  deep  wells.  Rainfall  on  the  average  is  only  eig. 

to  nine  inches.  ,  ^.,,  ,       n     ^    rr^  r^^ 

At  times  heavy  winds  shrill  through  these  coastal  hills  and  valleys.  To  pr 
tect  crops  and  orchard  trees  windbreaks  of  eucalyptus  are  planted  for  miU 
When  new  land  is  to  be  developed  windbreaks  are  planted  two  or  three  yea 
ahead,  water  being  hauled  to  the  young  eucalyptus,  so  protection  will  be  the 
when  the  new  plantings  need  it.  i      •     ^-        ^^    or«r 

Another  budding  problem  born  of  the  surrounding  urbanization  is  smc 
Leafy  vegetables  already  are  showing  some  effects.  Citrus  may,  too. 

When  the  Irvine  Ranch  was  founded  this  was  cattle  country.  The  ranch  st 
runs  a  herd  of  15,000  Herefords.  But  the  economics  of  the  cattle  business 
recent  years  had  led  management  to  buy  stocker  cattle  for  later  sale  to  cat  • 
feeders    They  come  from  Mexico  and  the  Plains.   Lower  grade  cattle,   mix(, 
looking  "like  a  cross  between  a  jackrabbit  and  a  beagle,"  but  they  make  mon 

"^Vhe  unlimaTed^may  equate  a  big  ranch  with  big  profits.  Bigness  can  just  | 
well  mean  bigger  than  average  losses  without  expert  management.  A^  e  gathei 
that  the  ranch  was  under  pressure  to  produce  as  a  "profit  center  within  t 
huge  Irvine  Company  complex.  We  didn't  see  the  books  but  got  the  feel^_ 
things  were  in  hand. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  31,  1971] 

A  $5  Billion  City  Next  to  Crops 

(By  Henry  Schacht) 

Back  in  the  1800s  three  men  named  Bixby,  Flint  and  Irvine  got  together* 
buy  up  two  and  part  of  a  third  Spanish  ranchos.  ™ 

They  did  quite  well  on  their  deal. 

Bixby's  land  now  includes  the  city  of  Long  Beach  and  some  choice  oil  pi 
erties 

If  "you  were  to  stand  on  the  corner  of  7th  and  Broadway  in  downtown 
Angeles  Flint's  land  would  be  all  around  you.   Buried  under  office  buildiiE 
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Irvine's  properties  are  now  administered  by  the  Irvine  Company  which  is 
still  extensively  engaged  in  rancliing  but  is  simultaneously  developing  a  planned 
city  destined  to  cover  50,000  acres  of  company  territory  and  be  inhabited  by 
half  a  million  people. 

This  stunning  development  lies  today  cheek  by  jowl  with  citrus  grooves, 
asparagus  fields  and  rolling  coastal  rangeland. 

The  city  of  Irvine  is  to  be  three  times  the  size  of  Manhattan  Island.  The 
final  tab  for  creating  it  is  estimated  at  $5  billion  with  the  land  alone  valued 
at  20  per  cent  of  that. 

We  toured   it  the   other   afternoon   in   the   company   of   Bill   Williams    who 
heads  the  Irvine  ranching  setup.  We  liked  what  we  saw.  The  city  is  planned  to 
the   nth   degree.    It   is   both    functional   and    beautiful.    One    Irvine    official    is 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  people  are  coming  here  whether  we  plan  for  them  or 
not."  Irvine  has  done  the  planning.  The  whole  thing  is  remarkable. 
I      After  our  bus  had  passed  through  downtown  Irvine,  past  the  huge  Univer- 
!  sity  of  California   campus  and   through   the   surrounding   residential   develop 
ments,  it  seemed  impossible  that  just  over  a  ridge  cattle  should  be  grazing 
near  the  faded  red  barns  of  the  livestock  headquarters. 
We  ate  barbecued  steak  in  an  oak  grove  in  Bomber  Canyon.  Looking  around 
i  you  might  have  thought  you  were  in  some  faroff  coulee  of  Montana.  Yet  over 
the  hills  in  one  direction  was  Irvine  and  in  the  other  the  beach  community  of 
Newport. 

How  can  an  agricultural   operation   live  right  next   to   that   kind   of  high- 
density,   high-tax   development?  By   the   book   the   taxes   and    the   restrictions 
I  should  kill  you. 

j  One  thing  Irvine  has  done  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  permitting  ranch- 
i  ers  to  place  their  land  in  an  agricultural  pre.serve,  agreeing  not  to  turn  it  over 
I  to  commercial  development  so  long  as  it  is  taxed  only  at  its  agricultural  poten- 
1  tial. 

Forty-eight  thousand  acres  were  placed  under  such  an  agreement  with  Orange 
i  county  in  1969.  The  term  is  10  years.  Time  to  breathe  and  plan, 
i     Another  move  has  been  to  switch  land  out  of  older  crops  such  as  grain  and 
,  into  higher-cost  and  higher-risk,  but  also  higher-profit,  crops. 

Bill  Williams  says,  "If  we  still  grew  barley,  as  we  were  years  ago,  at  $2  an 
acre  profit,  or  were  trying  to  grow  low-profit  lima  beans  instead  of  asparagus 
and  strawberries,  or  if  we  were  still  planting  orchards  at  48  trees  to  the  acre 
i  instead  of  140  to  160  now  being  planted,  we  simply  could  not  stay  in  business." 
This  is  what  it  takes  to  survive  as  a  rancher  in  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest- 
growing  counties  and  right  next  to  the  largest  planned  city  on  our  continent. 


[From  the  Daily  Californian,  Berkeley,  Calif.,    Oct.  6,  1970] 

SiMox  Calls  Irvixk  Deal  -rNjusT" 

(By  Craig  Oren) 

Los  Angeles. — Norton  Simon,  a  member  of  the  UC  Board  of  Regents, 
charged  yesterday  that  private  interests  would  be  "unjustly  enriched  by  $430 
milhon'  in  connection  with  a  proposed  development  plan  for  the  area  round 
the  Irvine  campus. 

At  a  press  conference  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Simon  announced  that  he 
cn^iS  ^^^  ^^^^  Regents  to  file  suit  against  the  Irvine  Company,  which  owns  some 
«U,000  acres  of  land  around  the  Orange  County  campus. 

The  Company,  in  response  to  Simon's  charges,  promptly  denied  any  wrong- 

The  story  behind  Simon's  allegations  goes  back  to  1960,  when  the  University 
aecided  to  locate  a  new  campus  on  the  Irvine  Ranch,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Company. 

I  STUDENT   HOUSING 

The  University  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Company,  under  which  the 
i-niversity  was  given  the  1000  acres  on  which  the  Irvine  Campus  is  located 
and  an  option  to  buy  on  another  660  acres  to  be  used  for  student  housing. 
I  in  return,  the  Company  agreed  to  accept  as  a  "preliminary  planning  concept" 
a  plan  calling  for  development  of  a  10,000  acre,  "University-oriented"  com- 
munity, of  about  100,000  in  population. 
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Under  this  plan,  housing  for  students  and  staff  would  be  provided  near  th< 
campus.  The  main  business  district  and  City  Hall  of  the  proposed  City  were  t^ 
be  very  close  to  the  campus.  .      ,    ..         ^.  i 

Several  years  later,  in  1904,  the  University  exercised  its  option  and  pur 
chased  510  acres.  Since  then,  student  liousing  has  been  constructed  l)y  this  land 
although  there  still  is  a  substantial  housing  shortage  that  has  forced  man; 
students  to  live  far  from  the  campus. 

REVISION 

Now  Slowever,  the  Irvine  Company  wants  to  revise  the  original  plan.  A( 
cording  to  a  new  proposal  released  in  March,  the  city  would  have  a  populatio 
of  430  000  and  would  cover,  not  10,000,  but  53,000  acres  of  land. 

In  addition,  the  area  around  the  campus  would  be  high-income  housing  an 
the  downtown  area  would  be  more  distant  from  the  campus. 

Simon  claims  the  move  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  Company  s  profits.  In 
prepared  statement,  Simon  said  the  move  would  profit  the  Company  at  lea.' 
$430  million.  He  based  this  figure  on  an  average  price  rise  of  $10,0(K)  Per  aci 
after  development,  which  Simon  claims  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  tt 
actual  increase  in  value  would  be.  ,  t     iir  4- 

The  Irvine  Company's  executive  vice-president,  Raymond  L.  Uatson,  mau 
tains  that  the  revised  plan  was  adopted  "in  order  to  better  plan  for  the  entii 

^"^"People  are  going  to  come  to  Orange  County  whether  we  like  it,  or  not 
Watson  maintains.  "Our  only  choice  is  whether  or  not  we  will  plan  for  the 
or  not." 

"INTEGRITY  IMPUGNED 

Watson  also  called  Simon's  charges  "groundless  implications.  We  categc 
ically  deny  any  allegations  that  impugn  the  integrity  of  our  planners,     he  sai 

Watson  contended  that  provision  had  been  made  for  student  housing.  T 
University  is  building  housing  in  the  510-acre  area  we  sold  them,    he  said. 

"ANOTHER  ISLA   VISTA" 

But  Simon  maintains  that  the  proposed  plan  will  result  in  "another  Ij 
Vista"  and  will  result  in  slums  in  neighboring  cities.  "This  plan  is  a  disast' 
for  the  University,"  Simon  said. 

Simon  has  expressed  opposition  to  the  plan  since  its  announcement.  Houev, 
he  has  gained  little  support  from  fellow  Board  members. 

Simon  has  indicated  that  if  he  cannot  per.suade  the  Board  to  sue,  as  is  c(, 
sidered  certain,  he  will  initiate  independent  legal  action  to  stop  the  plan. 


The  Orange  County  AVater  District— A  Magnificent  Accomplishment  Ba! 
ON  Local  Ingenuity  and  Local  Funds 

(By  Howard  W.  Crooke,  Secretary-Manager,  Orange  County  Water  District) 

outline  of  program 

The  format  for  the  expanded  program  was  provided  in  the  1953  and  la. 
amendments  to  the  Orange  County  Water  District  Act  adopted  by  the  Li 
fornia  Legislature.  These  amendments  expanded  the  area  of  the  District' 
include  all  the  lands  receiving  water  from  the  groundwater  basin.  In  additi 
to  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  properties  within  the  District.  The  19o3  ame] 
ments  provided  for  the  levy  of  a  water  replenishment  assessment  or  'pu 
tax"  on  all  ground  water  produced,  at  a  rate  which  would  take  care  of  rep( 
ing  the  annual  overdrafts.  .    i.      i 

More  recently,  in  1901,  the  Legislature  adopted  amendments  to  the  Act  wl 
provided  for  an  increase  in  the  ad  valorem  tax  from  not  to  exceed  8  cents  i 
$100  of  a.ssessed  values  to  a  top  limit  of  20  cents  per  $100.  with  all  funds  < 
cruing  from  anv  levy  over  the  8-cent  rate  to  go  into  a  special  fund  de.si ixii: ' 
as  the  "Water  iteserve  Fund,"  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  ot  ^^ 
for  ground-water  replenishment— water  from  outside  the  watershed  of  ^ 
Santa  Ana  River. 
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DRY  YEARS,   PLUS   GROWTH 

The  year  1959-60  was  the  second  driest  season  in  the  history  of  Orange 
Vjunty.  The  following  year  was  the  driest  of  all  time.  Demands  for  water  in 
)range  County  in  these  same  periods  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
irea"s  well-known  population  and  industrial  growth.  In  .^pite  of  this  adverse 
ombination  of  circumstances,  due  to  the  District's  water  importation  program, 
veil  levels  were  held  al»out  constant  during  this  period.  With  the  return  of  near 
iormal  rainfall  in  the  1901-62  season,  well  levels  raised  substantially. 

During  the  1961-62  .*:eason,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  water  used  in  Orange 
'ounty  was  imported  for  direct  use  and  ground-water  replenishment.  As  pre- 
iously  stated,  the  Orange  County  Water  District  imported  220,000  acre-feet  of 
'olorado  River  water  for  ground-water  recharged  in  1961-62.  Because  the 
lear  normal  rainfall  that  year  was  well  distributed,  irrigation  of  lawns  and 
rops  was  drastically  reduced. 

THE  DRAMATIC  RESULT 

A  dramatic  result  of  this  favorable  set  of  circumstances  is  brought  into 
ocus  by  the  ri.se  in  well  levels  throughout  the  area  of  the  District.  For  ex- 
mple,  all  the  wells  operated  by  the  City  of  Santa  Ana,  which  are  located  ap- 
•roxiraately  in  the  central  portion  of  the  basin,  were  17  feet  higher  on  the 
verage  on  September  1,  1962,  as  compared  with  September  1,  1961. 

Obviously,  such  progress  has  been  at  considerable  expen.se  to  the  citizens  of 
,he  District.  The  cost  of  the  water  that  was  purchased  for  ground-water  re- 
harge  alone  in  1961-62  was  nearly  $3,000,000. 

LEADERSHIP   AND  FORESIGHT 

I  These  leaders  who.'^e  foresight  sparked  the  present  replenishment  program 
iave  continued  to  look  beyond  the  horizon.  The  District  is  now  laying  plans 
hat  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  ground-water  liasin  and  assure  a  firm 
ivater  supply  in  spite  of  possible  adversity  in  the  area  of  tlie  District. 


Excerpt  from  statement  bj-  Paul  S.  Taylor  In  opposition  to  H.R.  9  proposing  authorlza- 
I      Hon  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project.  March  1967.  House  Committee  on  Interior. 
!      90th  Cong.  1st  Ses.,  p.  6S7] 
I 

The  Chief  Counsel  of  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  Reginald  L.  Knox,  is 
,eported  to  have  said  that  "If  the  (Imperial  Valley)  opinion  of  Solicitor 
rank  Barry  is  correct,  it  also  applies  to  all  areas  receiving  water  from  the 
'olorado  River,  including  land  in  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  v.hich  sup- 
lies  water  to  some  extremely  large  holdings  on  the  coast.  According  to  Knox, 
lere  has  never  been  any  reference  to  that  area,  but  if  the  opinion  is  correct,  it 
rould  necessarily  apply  there  also."  Imperial  Irrigation  District  News,  Feb. 
9G5.  Vol.  XXVI.  No.  9,  p.  1.  Apparently  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
lade  no  move  to  apply  the  law  to  lands  receiving  water  from  the  Colorado 
:iver  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  through  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
"ict  of  Southern  California. 


[From  the  Bay  Guardian.  San  Francisco.  Calif..  May  19.  1967] 

I  The  Biggest  Grab  of  Them  All 

,  Once  again,  as  Paul  Taylor  warns  in  the  start  of  an  important  series  on 
age  3,  the  battle  is  on  to  abolish  the  160-acre  minimum  in  Theordore  Roose- 
elts  Reclamation  Law.  The  purpose  of  this  great  act  of  conservation  was 
imple:  to  prohibit  land  and  water  monopoly,  to  allow  the  landless  to  own  and 
|Ork  farms  of  their  own.  to  distribute  to  the  many  the  benefits  of  public 
^ater  and  public  reclamation. 

I  It  never  worked  that  way  in  California.  Land  speculators  early  got  much  of 
.le  choice  California  landscape  and  wholesale  evasion  of  the  reclamation  law 
jUowetl  them,  not  only  to  retain  it,  but  to  .skyrocket  its  value  through  publicly 
Jb.sidized  reclamation.  Now.  their  descendants  want  to  make  the  sky  the  limit 
y  abolishing  the  limitation  outright. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  landowners  are  asking  the  publir 
to  givVthem  The  use  of  water  that  belongs,  not  to  them,  but  to  us  all.  further 
t  fhouK  IK'  dearly  understood  that  they  are  asking  the  public  to  contribute 
about  $1  000  an  acre  toward  the  cost  of  getting  water  to  them-money  thej 
never  my  Tad..  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  example,  some  3G  landowner: 
owrrthrelquarters  of  a  million  acres;  getting  water  to  their  lands  will  cost  th. 
nnblic  some  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

"^  I  ?s  unconscionable  that  the  taxpayers  of  California,  as  wdl  as  of  the  na 
tion  as  a  whole,  should  be  asked  to  supply  this  gargantuan  subsidy  for  th 
iZitot  a  handful  of  private  and  ^'orporate  interest^s^  For  the  point ^^ha, 
the  original  100-acre  provision  was  and  is  a  large  sut)Sidy— now  $100,(X)0  pe 
person  $320,ioo  for  man  and  wife-which  was  fully  justified  if  it  opened  u 
fand  ?i  landless  farmers,  workers  and  veterans,  if  it  arrested  the  dangerou 
t?end  to  Corporate  and  absentee  farming  and  if  it  helped  conserve  the  state 

'^BTthesVLTopp'^^^  that  can  be  realized  only  if  the  redamation  la^ 

is  preserved  and  enforced  in  the  public  interest,  not  abandoned  on  behalf  c 

^'now    witTthe  press  of  population  and  the  loss  of  365  acres  of  farm  land 
davTn'cTl  fornia,  the  law  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all:  the  machiner 
bv  which  the  federal  government  can  buy  excess  acreage  to  preserve  yaluab 
agrrciUtLl   land'  to   assure   greenbdts   around   cities   and   to   control   urba 
sprawl  and  to  conserve  the  state's  natural  heritage.  j 


[From  the  Bay  Guardian,  San  Francisco,  Calif.]  f 

A  Bay  Guardian  Inquiry  Into  Reclamation 

"TODAY    THE    LAW    IS    TWISTED    INTO   A    PROGRA^[    TO    BRING    HUGE    SUBSIDIES. 
VAST  UNEARNED  INCREMENTS,  AND  MONOPOLY  OF  WATER  TO  A  FEW 

(By  Paul  Taylor)  I 

Gov    Reagan  has  now   assumed  leadership   in  the   80-year-old   campaign 
huge  landowners  to  grab  the  West's  most  valuable  resource-water. 

The  grab  centers,  as  it  always  has,  upon  Theodore  Roosevelt  sReclamati. 
Law    and    overriding    the    160-acre    provision    that    prohibits    land    and    wa 
monopoly  by  limiting  the  use  of  federally   devdoped  water  to  no  more  tb. 
160  acres  per  owner  and  320  acres  per  man  and   wife   in   California. 

Sen   Wayne  Morse  once  called  the  attacks  upon  this  anti-monopoly  Provis. 
a  proposed  "water  'steal'  reminiscent  of  the  great  scandals"  of  Teapot  Do 
and  the  "great  land  frauds."  At  stake  in  the  fight  to  diminate  the  provisi  • 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  subsidies,  the  ^^''^^^?if'''''\^,f,h 
devdopment    in    California    and    the    perpetuation    of    concentrated    pditi  1 
power  that  goes  with  land  and  water  monopoly.  •  •  „  4„  .<fho  nuK 

Reagan  has  called  the  provision  "archaic,"  asked  for  revision  m     the  puH 
interest"    and   appointed    a    task    force    to    make    recommendations    withm  ( 

"^Xmbers    are    distinguished,    his    news    release    ^f  f  ^^^'  J^>'    ^lieir    "intim  ( 
knowledge  and  substantial  experience"  with  the  problems.  The  pmnt    the  c,i 
mittee  is  heavily   freighted   with   the   same   land-holding   interest    (c^airm_ 
Burnham  Enerson,  water  attorney  for  the  Kern  County  Land  Co  )   who  1^ 
fought  for  decades  to  abolish  the  ceiling  and  open  the  floodgates  to  subsidi 

^  Given  the  governor's  mandate  and  the  make  up  of  the  committee,  theri 
little  doubt  but  what  it  will  recommend.  .        ,      . ., 

The  practical  purpose  and  effect  of  the  160-acre  law  are  often  mi^^n^e;-^ 
bv  the  public.  It  is  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  public  subsidy  that  - 
individual  landowner  may  lawfully   receive    (about  $160,000)    and  a  man  «' 

"^IL^^'n;;Klf?n'S!tions  n.ule  public  subsidies  of  $160,000  and  $320,(^  J 
reasonal,le,  and  consequently  "archaic?"   What   should  the  ceilmg  '•;; -J^^  ^ 
the  sky  be  the  limit?  Tlie  urge  to  remove  subsidy  ceiliiig.s  of  this  m.iMHO 
makes  attacks   upon    the   160-acre   limitations   by    landholders   with   .>0  00 
150,000    acres    readily    understandable,    but,    from    any    public    point    or    ^ 
hardly  justifiable. 
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I  invite  tlie  attention  not  only  of  Californians  to  this  question,  but  of 
eople  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  whose  money  is  being  misused  in  the  West, 
hose  sons  are  being  confronted  in  the  West  with  opportunity  diminished 
9low  the  intention  of  the  law  and  whose  solemn  statutes  are  being  twisted 
ke  pliant  rubber  hose  from  their  true  purposes  under  the  pressure  upon 
iiblic  officials  from  powerful  western  interests. 

The  trutli  is  the  first  casualty  in  the  usual  public  discussion  of  the  160- 
?re  law  and  California's  water  development.  So  let  us  begin  by  speaking  of 
•uth  and  of  its  concealment,  for  the  next  step  after  evasion  of  the  truth  is 
;asion  of  the  law. 

The  truth  about  the  160-acre  law  can  be  discovered  easily.  It  can  be  read  in 
le  text  of  the  law  itself  as  enacted  by  Congress.  It  can  be  read  in  a  penetrat- 
ig  analysis  by  a  faithful  and  competent  administrator  of  the  law,  former 
ecretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes.  It  can  be  read  in  authoritative  words 
'  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  interpreting  the  law. 
The  statute  says  simply,  that  "No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in 
-ivate  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one 
ndowner." 

Ickes,  secretary  of  the  interior  under  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
nd  that  "It  is  the  age  old  battle  over  who  is  to  cash  in  on  the  unearned 
icrement  in  land  values  created  by  a  public  investment."  (Ickes  to  Frank 
!;arvoe.  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  News,  Oct.  31,  1945) 

The  Supreme  Court  spells  out  the  functions  of  tlie  160-acre  limitation  un- 
istakably :  "That  benefits  may  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  greatest 
)od  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  The  limitation  insures  that  this 
lormous  expenditure  will  not  go  in  disproportionate  .share  to  a  few  individ- 
ils  with  large  land-holdings.  Moreover,  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  federal 
clamation  service  for  speculative  purposes."  .  .  "irrigation  ....  without  in- 
rest  charge  is  a  subsidy,  the  cost  of  which  will  never  be  recovered  in  full." 
The  function  of  the  160-acre  limitation,  then,  is  to  assure  that  the  people's 
oney  and  the  people's  water  are  used  to  create  opportunity  for  the  many,  by 
•eventing  the  few  from  monopolizing  the  subsidies,  the  water,  and  the  incre- 
ental  land  values  created  on  reclamation  projects  by  public  appropriations, 
refer  specifically  to  reclamation  projects  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  in  south- 
n  California  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  and  northward  in  the  San 
•aquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  in  the  Central  Valley  project. 
.Here  are  the  clues,  in  acres  and  dollars,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stakes  and 
I'wer  of  motivation  for  the  Western  forces  to  evade  the  reclamation  law. 
)out  200,000  acres,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  irrigated  lands  in  Imperial  Valley, 
jCeive  California  Kiver  water  in  evasion  of  the  law. 

|In  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  36  large  landholders  have  been  identified  as 
,>ners  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  averaging 
.000  acres  apiece.  At  Westlands,  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
,^ners  of  400,000  acres — an  area  about  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island — are  on 
e  eve  of  receiving  illegal  water  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Southern 
icific  alone  holds  120,000  acres  here. 

There,  at  Westlands,  the  national  treasury  is  pouring  a  half  billion  dollars 
to  a  half  million  acres,  with  a.s.sessed  value  of  only  $26  million,  and  present 
pulation  of  only  25,000  persons.  Unless  their  owners  qualify  their  lands 
ider  the  160-acre  limitation,  three-quarters  of  the  half  million  acres  are 
,?ally  disqualified  from  receiving  benefits  in  the  form  of  public  money  and 
blic  water. 

,To  recapitulate,  the  plain  truth  is:  (1)  reclamation  heavily  subsidizes 
ivate  landowners;  (2)  the  160-acre  limitation,  properly  enforced,  prevents 
Iter  monopoly,  places  a  liberal  ceiling  on  individual  receipt  of  public  sub- 
lies  and  controls  distribution  of  unearned  increment  in  land  values — all  to 
otect  the  many  from  the  few;  (3)  the  160-acre  limitation,  applying  to 
'  nership  rather  than  to  .scale  of  operations,  does  not  stand  as  a  barriar  to 
|iciency  as  embodied  in  mass  production  methods  and  use  of  machinery  on  a 
'ge  scale. 

These  are  truths.  They  expose  untruths  which  underly  evasion  of  law  and 
i?  campaign  to  remove  the  160-acre  limitation. 

jWhat  are  the  techniques  of  law  evasion?  They  are  as  numerous  and  inge- 
pus  as  representatives  of  large  landholdings  and  unsympathetic  administra- 
p  can  conjure  up.  A  few  examples : 
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Ignore  the  legal  prohibition  of  delivery  of  water  to  an  individual  for  moi 
than  160  acres,  and  substitute  delivery  of  water  to  a  district,  instead,  allowin 
the  district  to  distribute  the  water  as  it  pleases.  .  ^^,,  ,.,,   ,o„. 

Ignore  the  legal  requirement  of  agreements  from  owners  of  excess  lam 
pr  or  to  letting  contracts  for  construction  and,  instead,  construct  the  proje 
first'  leaving  excess-land  owners  unlimited  time  thereafter  to  volunteer,  or  n* 
to  volunteer,  to  dispose  of  their  excess  lands. 

Create  an  outright  fiction.  The  truth  is  that  the  law  applies  to  al  proje 
water  whether  it  reaches  land  by  canal  on  the  surface  or  by  undergrou, 
TeservoiT.  The  tactic  is  to  simply  ignore  the  law  if  the  water  reaches  the  la, 
via  the  underground,  an  escape  hatch  used  since  1937.  „.^«,v 

Opposition  to  the  excess  land  law  moves  in  two  °^^^"  ^^^^^^'^i^^f '  ^^"^^ 
the  law  itself  and  pressure  on  administrators  to  weaken  enforcement.  T* 
former  tactic  is  preferred,  for  congressional  exemptions  are  final,  if  they  c; 
be  won  However,  the  effort  to  obtain  outright  exemption.s  is  likely  to  arou 
DODular  and  effec  ive  resistance  in  Congress.  But,  of  the  alternative,  a  spok< 
ml^a  for  la?ge  landholdings  candidly  explained  to  Congress  that  in  some  cas 
nonenforcement  "would  not  be  a  safe  solution  .  .  .  landowners  could  no  rely 
coXued  future  nonenforcement."  The  twin  campaigns  against  the  law  a 
Us  admhiistration  have  proceeded  simultaneously  with  fluctuating  intensi 
Gov.  Reagan  now  breathes  life  into  the  first.  r>^^i„^ofj 

We  stand  face  to  face  with  the  end  of  the  reclamation  era  Reclamati: 
began  as  a  great  measure  of  conservation  initiated  under  President  Theod( 
Roosevelt,  planning  and  assisting  the  development  of  western  waters  to  ere; 

nfiw'admin?^te?erhowever,  the  program  is  no  longer  reclamation  It | 
twisted  into  a  program  to  bring  huge  subsidies,  vast  ^'^^^'^f,}'^''^^^^^^^ 
monopoly  of  water  to  the  few.  We  are  not  only  "giving  away     to  a  very  f 
Te  water  that  belongs  to  all  the  people;  we  are  ^P^nding  huge  sums^  o^^^  i 
nublic's  monev    a  large  portion  of  which  never  is  returned  to  the  trea.su ry, 
Siake  sure  that  the  ffw  actually  receive  these  waters  that  belong  to  the  ma 

Instead  of  gratitude  for  this  largess,  the  law  is  attacked  as    ou  model, 
unfair  by  those  whom  the  law  sought  to  bring  under  its  control,  butjl 
virtually   control   the   manner   of    its   administration    ^n   the   greatest    u.. 
reclamation  projects.   Since  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  ^^^ave  sustai 
the  l?w?he  pressures  are  heavy  upon  administrators  to  provide  the  exei. 
tion  that  the    egislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government  have  denied. 

The  p^^^^^^^  is  that  the  real  orientation  of  the  160-acre  imitation  f, 

1902  to  this  very  day,  is  and  always  has  been  toward  the  future,  not  the  pt 
The  futui-e  that  impends  in  California  is  a  future  without  open  spaces  m 
valleys,  without  greenbelts,  with  its  most  productive  agricultural  lands  o 
whelmed  bv  ever-spreading  urban   slurb  and  sprawl,  prospectively,  from 
Sieg^to  Mt.  Shasta.  Measures  initiated  by  the  State    although  commend 
in  purpo.se,  are   limited   in   possible  effectiveness,   and   could   be   greatly  .\ 
mented  bv  a  program  of  government  purchase  of  excess  lands. 

Accordhig  to  estimates  by  the  AFL-CIO,  there  are  900,000  acres  todaj 
CaUfornia  that  are  "excess"  and  not  in  conformity  with  the  requisites  of  i 

''L\^rrnmenr';^i"chase  of  these  excess  acres  would  ^e  ^^  ^orig  step  tovr 
assuring  conservation  of  natural  beauty  in  the  valleys  and  ori  the  plain  ( 
California  and  the  West.  The  West  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  fed . 
governXt  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  under  reclamation  law  for  the  n 
ity  of  its  future. 


[From  thp  Bay  Guardian,  San  Francisco,  Calif..  June  29, 
If  Rkagax  Is  S?:rioits  .  .  . 


1967] 


I 


A.  Alan  Post,  state  legislative  analyst,  wrote  cautiously  in  examining 
Reagan's  190G-07  budget,  but  his  meaning  was  unmistakably  clear. 

The  State  Water  Project,  he  said,  is  "increasingly  monopolizing  the  st 
bonding  capacitv."  More:  future  water  bond  sales  "may  increa.smgly  nl 
on  he  sale  of  other  general  obligation  bonds  of  the  state.  '  Still  more :  T 
extent  that  this  occurs  .  .  .  the  effect  will  be  either  higher  interest  rat^ei 
an  stat<'  bonds,  whether  water  bonds  or  school  bonds,  greater  financ.i 
other  programs  from  increased  taxes,  or  the  curtailment  of  expenditur 
either  the  water  program  or  other  programs." 
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!  What  does  this  mean?  This  means,  as  Prof.  Paul  Taylor  makes  plain  in  his 
emolition  job  on  the  water  plan  on  the  opposite  page,  that  the  people  of  the 
tate  of  California  are  further  subsidizing  the  public  movement  of  public  water 
)  enrich  a  handful  of  huge  private  landowners,  mostly  in  Southern  Calif or- 
'ia.  The  ultimate  cost :  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  almost  that  simple. 
Reagan,  faced  with  Post's  financial  alternatives,  is  spelling  out  his  prefer- 
-ence  in  letters  of  96  point  Tempo  Bold.  First :  He  intends  to  curtail  expendi- 
ires  for  "other"  programs,  beginning  with  education  and  mental  health, 
econd :  he  intends  "greater  financing  of  other  programs  from  increased  taxes" — 
(I  the  case  of  education  (perhaps  from  higher  student  tuition  fees)  ;  in  the 
ise  of  BARTD  (perhaps  from  higher  bridge  tolls  charged  to  motorists.) 
Third,  he  has  no  intention  of  applying  the  same  budget-chopping  standards 
1  the  financing  of  the  water  project  that  he  does  to  everything  else.  Rather : 
e  intends  to  spend  $100  million  more  on  the  project  in  1967-68  than  did  his 
i-edecessor.  Gov.  Brown,  in  his  last  fiscal  year  in  oflBce.  This  will  bring  the 
ate's  project  expenditures  to  a  grand  total  of  $370  million  a  year — almost 
iree  times  the  annual  expenditures  projected  in  1960  by  the  project's  feasi- 
lity  report. 

Reagan's  silence  on  the  state's  massive  contribution  to  the  project  contrasts 
jiarply  with  his  eloquence  on  austerity  for  everybody  else.  To  cut  education, 
ental  health  and  other  humanitarian  programs  while  raising  the  ante  to  keep 
lis  special  interest  project  moving — this  more  than  anything  illuminates  the 
■allow  base  of  Reagan's  Creative  Society. 

I  More:  this  isn't  even  good  business.  For,  as  Taylor  points  out,  the  whole  pro- 
,ct  easily  could  be  returned  to  the  federal  government  where  it  belongs.  This 
iould  free  California  of  horrendous  expense  and  it  would  help  insure  that 
lonopoly  and  speculation  would  be  controlled  by  federal  reclamation  law  on 
nd  benefitting  from  federally  developed  water. 

i'This  alleged  state  project,"  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  once  said,  "is  merely  a 
ision  created  in  the  hope  that  it  can  somehow  transform  everybody's  water  to 
later  reserved  only  for  a  few  people."  This  is  the  point  of  the  project :  "every- 
I'dy's  water,"  moved  at  "everybody's"  huge  expense,  for  the  luxury  of  a  "few 
tople." 
If  Reagan  is  serious  about  economy,  this  is  where  he  can  start. 


[From  the  Bay  (Juardian,  San  Francisco,  Calif..  June  29,  1967] 

This  Incredible  Water  Project — You  Pay  for  the  Greed  of  Giant 

Landowners 

part  2  of  a  bay  guardian  inquiry  into  the  unfolding  drama  of  water 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

Popular  efforts  to  move  water  in  vast  quantities,  like  building  the  pyra- 
ds  of  Egypt,  provide  some  of  the  west's  historic  dramas.  Moisture  comes  to 
e  western  earth  unevenly  in  quantity,  and  inconveniently  in  time. 
So  the  problem  for  technology  is  to  move  water  from  where  it  falls  at  the 
rong"  places  and  at  the  "wrong"  seasons  to  lands  elsewhere  that  can  be 
vde  productive  when  it  comes  at  the  "right"  places  and  the  "right"  seasons. 
The  problem  for  public  policy,  in  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  insure 
at  popular  water-moving  efforts  bring  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
mber  of  individuals." 

The  California  State  Water  Project  has  now  become  the  most  important 
a  controversial  act  in  this  continuing  drama  of  water.  It  seems  fitting, 
?refore,  to  use  dramatic  form  to  present  this  account. 


PROLOG 

,rhe  cost  of  huge  dams,  and  canals  running  hundreds  of  miles,  always  has 
^?n  tar  beyond  the  ability  of  immediate  landowning  beneficiaries  to  pay.  They 
^  ays  have  needed  public  subsidies  and  lots  of  them.  Everybody  in  the  West 
i|ew  this  at  least  as  long  ago  as  1902. 

i^vestern  citizens  and  their  representatives  in  Congress— Californians  prom- 
'nt  among  them— united  at  that  time  in  appeals  to  Congress  to  bear  finan- 
'  water-moving  burdens   too   heavy   for   landowners   and   even    for   states. 
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The  57th  Congress  responded:  "Yes,  under  suitable  legal  controls  over  pr 
vate  monopoly  and  speculation  in  the  benefits  from  Inderal  appropnatiopt 
we  will  open  the  doors  of  the  Federal  Treasury." 

The  100-acre  Reclamation  Law  insured  this  principle  of  control  by  limitir 
the  use  of  federally  developed  water  to  no  more  than  1(K)  acres  per  owner  ar 
320  acres  per  man  and  wife  in  California.  The  practical  purpose  was  to  place 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  public  subsidy  an  individual  landowner  could  la\ 
fully  receive  (now  about  $1,000  an  acre.) 

Later  when  reclamation  projects  generated  hydroelectric  power,  Conjrr. 
added  a  public  power  preference  clause  of  lower  power  rates  to  con.sumei 
Thus-  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "under  reclamation  law'  combined  ope 
handed  financial  largess  to  private  beneficiaries  with  stringent  public  contrc 

over  monopoly  and  speculation.  ,      .^^  •  •       •.    .- i 

The  objective  of  the  present  drive  against  the  160-acre  provision  is  simpb 
to  destroy  public  controls,  but  to  retain  the  largess.  ^       .     .v,     ^     ' 

California  reaffirmed  30  years  later  the  1902  decision  pointing  to  the  desj 
ability  of  federal,  instead  of  state,  financing  for  water-moving  programs  I; 
cause  of  the  state's  financial  incapacity  to  subsidize  programs  on  this  scale.  • 
1933,  California  voters  approved  a  $170  million  water  bond  issue,  but  invitf 
federal  aid  at  the  same  time.  ^         ^^      ■       ^^aJ 

The  Legislature  followed  with  an  appeal  to  Congress  to  authorize  fedei 
construction  of  the  Central   Valley   Project  "in  accordance   with    reclamati 

^^  California  thus  got  a  ^V/^  billion  federal  project,  with  two  crucial  con 
tions-  (1)  federal,  not  state  money,  paid  for  the  project  and  (2)  reclau 
tion  law  protected  the  public  against  monopoly  and  speculation. 

There  were  early  fears  that  California's  large  landholders  might  be  unw 
ing  to  accept  reclamation  benefits  if  forced  to  comply  with  the  160-acre  It 
They  were  put  to  rest  by  1905.  ^  ^v,     ^ 

"For  California,"  house  organ  of  the  "booster"  group  of  the  day.  carr 
this  statement  from  a  civil  engineer  :  -^^^fi^/i  fv 

"Already  owners  of  more  than  70  huge  tracts  of  land  have  signified  tt 
willingness  to  subdivide  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  intending  settlers.  Ti 
shows  which  way  the  wind  blows  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  t  ^ 
when  the  government  is  ready  to  go  ahead  our  Patriotic  landed  propriet 
will  be  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate."  .     ,.  „ 

In  confirmation,  landowners  at  Orland  in  the  Sacramento  \  alley  soon  . 
cepted  a  40-acre  limitation  to  help  bring  the  first  federal  reclamation  pro, 

'""a  g2ne?atio^n   later,    "the   wind"   had   changed,    In   1944,   hitherto   conce.- 

hostility  of  the  landowners  surfaced  and  a  wide  array  of  tactics  was  unves 

to  remove  the  160-acre  provision.  x  ^     •       cjf^^-oWi 

These  tactics  were  products  of  what   Secretary   of  the  Interior  Stev^arli 

Udall  now  calls  "careful  planning."  One  showed  the  willingness  of  landowii 

to  shift  the  heavy  financial   burdens  of  reclamation   back  to   the  state.   J 

Business  Week  of  May  13,  1944:  ,      ,.     ,      ,  ^4=  w  r 

"A  proposal,  said  to  have  originated  among  the  big  landowners  of  Ir.r 

County  ...  for  the  State  of  California  to  take  over  the  Central  A  alley  Pro. 

paying  the  entire  bill  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  would  side-step  the  100-acre  limita  i. 

However,  outright  state  purchase  of  CVP  was  too  costly   to  be   poll  ic 

possible.    Besides:    Secretary   of   the   Interior   Harold    L.    Ickes    indicated^ 

the  federal  160-acre  law  would  be  included  in  any  contract  of  sale  to  the  s 

Thereupon,   after   more  -careful   planning,"   the   large   land-owners   camd 

with  a  "compromise"  tactic  in  the  early  1950s.  The  tactic :  to  impose  upor 

state    as    much,    but    preferably    not    more,    financial    burden    than    migii^ 

necessary  to  free  most  of  the  big  landowners  from  Reclamaton  Law. 

The  name  of  the  "compromise"  tactic :  the  State  Water  Project 

SCIO.XE    1.    l!)58-1i)(!0 WASIII^M;T0^' 

The  State  Water  Project  was  revealed  to  Congress  in  1958  by  Califoi 
offic-ial   spokesmen.    Tn   explanation,   they    said    they    wanted    two   things 
Congress:  first,  federal  assumption  of  the  burden  of  a  half-billion  dol  ar  _ 
tion  to  CVP  at  San   Luis    (Westlands)  ;  and  second,  permission  for  the 
ient  Slate  Water  Project  to  use  "joint"  reservoir,  canal  and  pumping  facil 
free  from  the  160-acre  law. 
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'  In  Washington,  this  gave  immediate  incentive  to  California  spokesmen  to 
aaximize  the  financial  burden  the  State  was  about  to  lift  from  the  shoulders 
f  Congress.  Later,  the  incentive  would  be  reversed — that  is,  to  minimize 
he  burden  being  imposed  upon  the  people  at  home. 

Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  flatly  told  the  Senate  on  Aug.  15,  1958,  that  "The 
itate  Project  will  cost  the  people  of  California  $11  billion  when  completed." 
H^aturally,  this  was  good  news  to  Congress  to  hear  that  the  people  of  Califor- 
ia  were  ready  to  transfer  so  heavy  a  financial  burden  from  the  nation's  back 

0  their  own. 

In  this  spirit.  Sen.  Arthur  V.  Watkins  of  Utah  rose  "to  congratulate  the 
itate  of  California  and  California's  representatives  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
uiowland  and  Senator  Kuchel,  on  the  fact  that  the  great  State  of  California 
,ill  build  the  project,  and  a  still  greater  project  which  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  $11  billion,  and  do  it  on  its  own." 

In  Washington,  there  could  be  no  mistake  nor  misunderstanding.  Less  than 

1  year  later,  Kuchel  said  the  cost  would  be  "nearly  $12  billion."  Sen.  Clair 
Ingle,  who  had  replaced  Knowland,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Kuchel. 
he  "ultimate  cost  of  the  state  water  plan  is  presently  estimated  at  $11  bil- 
[On,"  said  Engle.  "The  Federal  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project 
!  but  a  small  part  of  a  tremendous  self-help  program  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
!)rnia." 

I  Gov.  Brown  joined  in  testifying  to  the  weight  of  the  financial  load  he  be- 
eved  the  people  of  California  were  prepared  to  assume.  The  "state  itself," 
le  told  Congress  on  March  16,  1959,  "is  launching  an  unprecedented  water 
development  program  of  its  own.  We  know  that  we  cannot  and  should  not 
?pend  entirely  on  the  federal  government.  1  hope  and  expect  that  the  State 
iC  California  will  commit  itself  to  invest  more  than  $11  billion  in  the  next  25 
?ars  over  and  above  the  Federal  program  to  insure  adequate  statewide  water 
^velopment." 


SCENE    2.    1960-1907 — CALIFORNIA 

Little  news  of  these  public  proffers  of  the  lavish  generosity  of  the  people  of 
le  State  trickled  back  to  California  from  Washington  except,  perhaps, 
irough  the  Congressional  Record. 

When  the  water  bond  issue  surfaced  in  November,  1960,  the  price  tag  on  the 
tate  Water  Project  "compromise"  was,  not  $11  billion,  but  only  $1.75  billion, 
f  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  figure  quoted  only  the  year  before  by  Kuchel, 
agle  and  Brown. 

[The  state  needs  water,  the  voters  were  told,  and  they  approved  the  plan  by 
I  slim  margin.  Construction  started,  notably  on  the  Feather  River  at  Oroville 
am,  and  the  state  began  to  shoulder  its  assigned  financial  burden. 
The  first  financial  returns  are  now  coming  in.  Gov.  Reagan's  Water  Re- 
j'urces  Task  Force  warned  in  May  :  "from  the  standpoint  of  short-range  finan- 
|ng'  the  "next  three  to  five  years  are  the  critical  ones;"  that  "authorized 
nding  could  be  exhausted  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1970,"  and  that 
here  is  a  short-term  deficiency  of  up  to  $300  million,  and  a  long-term  defi- 
i?ncy  of  up  to  $600  million." 

Meanwhile,  Reagan  attacks  as  too  high  the  budgets  of  education  and  mental 
,'alth  programs.  He  has  yet  to  level  similar  attacks  against  the  State  Water 
ii'oject. 

.Under  these  financial  strains,  some  division  of  interest  and  opinion  within 
e  state  is  appearing.  "If  a  bond  issue  is  indeed  sought  for  bailing  out  the 
liter  plan,"  stated  a  recent  San  Francisco  Chronicle  editorial,  "in  all  equitv 

should  be  a  bond  issue  voted  not  by  the  State  at  large,  but  by  a  special 
>uthern  California  water  district,  composed  of  farm  lands  and  communities 
at  will  benefit  from  the  transported  water,  together  with  the  vast  acreages 

Southern  California  desert  lands  that  real  estate  speculators  hope  to  en- 
-h  themselves  by." 

The  Governor's  Water  Resources  Task  Force  says  nothing  about  the  prin- 
l^ai  pressures  that  burden  the  state  with  a  State  Water  Project— land-own- 
i?  pressures  to  circumvent  the  acreage  limitation  and  public  power  prefer- 
|te  policies  of  Reclamation  law.  The  task  force  says  nothing  about  the  $11 
ijion  cost  estimates  made  by  Kuchel.  Engle  and  Brown. 

I  instead,  it  favors  turning  a  few  units  of  the  State  Water  Project  here  and 
ere  back  to  the  federal  CVP— to  save  the  state  some   money.   But  it  says 
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nothing  about  the  obvious  financial  solution  for  the  state;  to  bring  into  Cali 
fornia  the  huge  federal  interest-free  subsidies  by  returning  the  entire  State 
Water  Project  to  federal  reclamation,  with  this  transfer  would  come  the  mo 
nopolv  and  speculation  protection  of  the  160-acre  provision 

Ignoring  these  "gut"  issues  of  finance  and  policy,  the  task  force  offers  sooth 
ing  reassurances  that  "the  State  Water  Project  is  eminently  sound  in  engi 
neering  and  concept."  It  recognizes  Reagan's  budget-cutting  by  appealing  fo 
"economies  wherever  possible,  no  matter  how  small  and  insignificant  each  on. 

""  Reaean^s'' st^at^e^'treasurer,  Ivy  Baker  Priest,  immediately  jarred  the  placi- 
mood  in  which  the  task  force  closed  its  report  The  State  Water  Project  sh 
reported,  already  is  imposing  on  the  people  of  California  an  annual  intere^ 
ca??yng  charge  approaching  $28  million.  This  total  will  rise  to  about  $6 
mUUon  a  year  when  the  balance  of  the  .$1.75  billion  water  bond  issue  is  sole 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transi 
and  the  Southern  California  Metropolitan  Water  Districts  soon  may  be  obligee 
because  of  the  enormously  expensive  water  bonds,  to  pay  higher  interest  rat. 
on  their  own  fresh  bond  issues.  For  much  the  same  reason,  each  motors 
crossing  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge  may  be  paying  an  extra  dime  eac 
time  he  passes  through  the  toll  gate. 

EPILOG 

The  State  Water  Project,  then,  is  seen  as  a  "compromise"  tactic  that  enabl 
giant  landowners  to  circumvent  the  federal  160-acre  I^^^^^^.f^^^^^  ^aw  ke. 
their  vast  holdings  intact  and  force  California  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  tab^ 
bringing  public  water  to  their  lands  for  their  private  development  purpos 
As  such,   this   "compromise"   must  run   a  long  gauntlet  of  questions.   Amoi 

^^When  Kuchel  follows  task  force  recommendations  and  tries  in  Washingtr 
to  save  the  state  money  by  handing  back  a  few  water  projects  units  to  fe 
e?al  reclamation,  will  Congress  remember  his  promises  that  things  would  ^o 
the  other  way-ihat  the  water  project  would  relieve  the  federal  government 

^  Wm"resfacSt  without  question  his  attempts    already  started    to^ 
turn  from  the  state  to  the  Federal  government  Black  Butte,  >"ew  Hogan   a 
million  peripheral  canal,  and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  oi 
construction  of  the  San  Felipe  division  of  CVP? 

Will  Congress  note  that  Kuchel  proposes  to  do  this,   in   S.   liii,   ^im 
exemption  from  the  160-acre  law  for  ground  water?  ^=  n„nfnri. 

How  much  additional  financial  burden  is  it  worth  to  the  people  of  Califori 
(if  anything),  or  indeed  to  the  people  of  the  U.S.  (if  anything),  to  help  la 
landowners  to  circumvent  the  160-acre  law?  To  help,  say  the  Southern  Pac 
Railroad  with  120,000  acres  alone  in  the  Westlands  Water  District? 

The  public  is  entitled  to  "careful  planning"  in  its  own  interest,  and  in   : 
open    To  whom,  among  its  official  spokesmen  or  appointed  task  forces,  can  . 
people  of  California  turn  to  learn  the  financial  burdens  and  policy  manipi 
tions  surrounding  the  State  Water  project? 


[From  the  Bay  Guardian,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Aug.  10.  1967] 

Arid  Westlands— The  Water  Scandal 

(By  Paul  Taylor)  | 

Of  the  countless  episodes  in  the  chronicle  of  the  West  as  ;'The  Plundc] 
Province"  there  are  few  to  match  in  effect  and  extent  the  giveaway  or  , 
lions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars  worth  of  public  water  to  a  small  group  ot  i.J 
owners  in  a  huge  section  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  ., 

The  name  Westlands  may  someday  be  to  water  what  Teapot  Dome_  was  to 
Westlands  is  the  name  of  a  water  district  covering  a  vast  /)00,00U- r 
chunk  of  semi-arid  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  \ allej-  The^ 
trict,  stretching  from  Los  Banos  to  Kettleman  City,  has  only  22^^00  f^' 
in  an  area  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  Landownerss  240  of  tj 
are  huge-for  example,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  120,000  acre^« 
187  square  mile.s. 
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For  25  years,  landowners  here  have  mined  water  from  their  underground 
'servoirs  as  miners  once  mined  gold.  So  exhaustively  have  their  pumps 
icked  up  water  that  the  land  surface  is  sinking  about  a  foot  a  year  and  the 
aderground  reservoir  is  badly  depleted  in  quantity  and  quality. 'The  sinking 
nd  jeopardizes  the  canals,  now  being  built,  that  are  needed  to  bring  water  to 
•eck  further  land  damage. 

All  this  is  changing.  Reclamation  is  coming  and  with  it  the  inevitable 
-mponents  of  urbanization :  more  intensive  farming,  new  towns  and  cities, 
ore  people,  soaring  land  prices,  gargantuan  profits  to  those  who  own  land. 
Reclamation  means  the  public  subsidy  of  moving  water  to  private  lands.  At 
estlands,  this  subsidy  amounts  to  about  $1,000  an  acre  (money  the  landown- 
s  never  repay)  and  an  ultimate  public  investment  of  $500  million  in  an 
ea  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  only  $26  million. 

This  subsidy  underscores  a  question  that  persistently  dogs  the  efforts  of 
estern  landowners  when  they  seek  to  gain  Eastern  and  Southern  support  to 
vest  federal  funds  in  western  reclamation. 

The  question:  Who  reaps  the  benefits?  The  answer:  The  private  landowners, 
ere's  the  background :  At  the  beginning  of  reclamation  in  1902,  Congressman 
?orge  W.  Ray  of  New  York  warned  : 

"Behind  this  scheme,  egging  it  on,  encouraging  it,  (are)  the  great  railroad 
terests  of  the  West,  who  own  millions  of  acres  of  these  arid  lands,  now 
)rthless,  and  the  very  moment  that  we,  at  the  public  expense  .  .  .  construct 
ese  irrigation  works  and  reservoirs,  you  will  find  multiplied  by  10,  and  in 
me  instances  by  20,  the  value  of  now  worthless  land  owned  by  those  rail- 
ad  companies.  .  ." 

To  quiet  these  fears  of  water  and  land  monopoly  and  uncontrolled  specula- 
m,  westerners  inserted  a  provision  in  the  reclamation  bill  that  no  individual 
idowner  can  receive  water  for  more  than  160  acres.  With  this  in  the  bill,  the 
est's  spokesmen  assured  Congress  that  reclamation  would  bring  about  the 
reaking  up  of  any  large  land  holdings  which  might  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
3  government  works." 

In  simple  words.  President  Theordore  Roosevelt  explained  that  "every  dollar 
spent  to  build  up  the  small  man  of  the  West  and  prevent  the  big  man, 
St  or  West,  coming  in  and  monopolizing  water  and  land. 

Roscoe  Pound,  a  great  dean  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  once 
id  that  "the  life  of  the  law  is  in  its  enforcement."  The  160-acre  law  is  still  in 
1  vigor  on  the  books,  but  its  administrators  have  reduced  it  to  a  dead  letter. 
For  the  fact  is  that  about  three  fourths  of  the  Westlands  district— that's 
3,000  acres,  or  600  square  miles,  owned  by  240  individuals — is  legally  inelig- 
e  to  receive  the  massive  benefits  fiowing  from  reclamation.  And  Stewart  L. 
iall,  who  carries  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law  as  secretary  of  the 
erior,  hasn't  asked  the  landowners  to  comply  with  the  law  before  thev  get 
ter. 

rhe  project  is  designed  to  bring  water  to  the  landowners  by  two  routes:  (1) 
canal  on  the  surface:  (2)  by  raising  the  water  level  in  the  landowners' 
lis  through  a  combination  of  percolation  from  the  surface  delivery,  and  by 
luction  of  the  overdraft.  The  fewer  the  pumpers  (to  explain'  the  last 
rase),  the  higher  the  water  table  for  those  who  continue  to  pump  water 
'm  the  ground. 

rhe  first  dodge :  the  public  pays  for  both  surface  and  ground  water  improve- 
nt,  but  the  excess  land  owner  (who  owns  more  than  160  acres)  can  escape 
?  law  and  keep  his  holdings  intact  if  he  can  get  enough  water  underground, 
^ne  second  dodge :  Interior  sweeps  under  the  rug  the  1914  statute  requiring 
'  Secretary  of  Interior  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  law  from  excess  lands 
ners  "before  any  contract  is  let  or  work  begun."  This  destroys  enforcement 
10  cover  this  wholesale  frustration  of  the  law  at  Westlands,  Interior  pre- 
s  to  Ignore  the  1914  statute  and  duck  behind  a  1926  statute  holding  that 
'ess  lands  in  non-compliance  shall  not  "receive  water."  Thus:  the  phrase 
ceive  water"  is  narrowly  interpreted  to  mean  surface  water  only ;  landown- 
^tting  ground  water  are  permitted  to  escape  enforcement. 
However,  as  the  department's  own  solicitor  made  abundantly  clear  in  a 
;1  legal  opinion,  this  amounts  to  a  distinction  without  a  difference  and  per- 
s  'no  cover"  at  all.  "As  the  excess  land  provisions  have  evolved  from  1902 
tne  present.  .  .  ,"  Solicitor  Frank  J.  Barry  wrote,  "Congress  has  sought  not 
weaken  but  to  strengthen ;  not  to  open  loopholes  but  to  close  them ;  not  to 
ourage  speculation  but  to  stop  it." ) 


'^-133  O  -  72  -  pt.    3A   -  11 
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At  Westlands,  Udall  has  chosen  to  weaken,  not  to  strengthen;  to  ope 
gaping  loopholes,  not  to  close  them ;  to  encourage  speculation    not  to  stop  i 

From  the  beginning,  giant  landowners  have  shown  their  clear  purpose,  : 
one  way  or  another,  to  avoid  or  to  circumvent  the  160-acre  law.  The  owne". 
have  welcomed  support  from  administrators  when  they  were  compliant  ar 
attacked  them  when  they  were  dedicated  to  "the  law."  This  phase,  which  b 
gan  to  unfold  in  the  1930's  and  1940's,  underlies  what  is  before  our  eyes  in  tl 

^^As'federal  funds  began  to  flow  into  the  Central  Valley  Project  in  1935  ai 
Congress  placed  the  project  under  reclamation  law  in  1937,  the  drive  prompt 
began  to  remove  the  160-acre  law,  either  by  congressional  or  by  administr 

^^As^early  as  1937,  so  a  spokesman  for  Kern  County  Land  testified  to  Cc 

gress  landowners  "were  assured  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  th 

we  count  with  certainty  that  before  the  project  was  completed   the  acrea 

limitations  would  be  removed.  Until  1944  this  was  the  general  understanding 

Bureau  officials,  he  claimed,  gave  assurance  on  the  ground,  in  part,  that  ( 

forcement  of  the  law  would  be  impossible  since  much  of  the  project  would 

devoted  to  recharging  ground  waters.  ^.  ^  .  ^  v 

In  1944^  Russell  Giffen,  now  head  of  Westlands  Water  District   re-emp 

sized  this  feeling  among  excess-land  owners,  between  1937  and  1944,  that  t 

160-acre  law  would  not  be  applied  to  them.  "Two  members  of  o^y^  comimti 

went  to  Denver  and  talked   with   Mr.    Harper   of   the   Bureau,"   he   testifi. 

"It  was  indicated  to  them  there  that  the  160-acre  provision  was  not  to 

^^T^en'^as "if  to'bind  a  bargain,  the  large  landholders  put  up  $25,000  in  mat 
ing  money  for  groundwater  surveys  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  V 
ley,  apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of^'^als- 

When  bureau  officials  later,  under  orders  from  Secretary  of  the  Inter 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  failed  to  support  attacks  upon  the  160-acre  law  in  Congrj 
Giffen  testified:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau  was  completely  in  ba^d  ,fa 
in  taking  the  $25,000,  knowing  that  our  district  J^?^^- 7% accept  that^ 
In  Congress,  Sen.  Sheridan  Downey  and  Rep.  Alfred  J.  Elliott  (from 
Kern-Tulare-Kings  counties  district)  led  the  attack  on  the  160-acre  layv  u 
the  late  1940's.  By  then,  growing  public  awareness  of  their  special  intei 
efforts  ended  their  political  careers.  t^^    rr^  «,oot  nr.r^^- 

The  Downey-Elliott  drive  moved  in  two  directions:      1)    To   seek  cong 
sional  exemption  from  the  160-acre  law;    (2)    This  failing,   to   remove  fi^ 
office   those   Bureau    of   Reclamation   officials    who   were   supporting   the   .1 
before  Congress  and  trying  to  enforce  it  in  the  Central  Valley. 

In  due  course,  a  Downey  "rider"  to  an  annual  appropriation  bH  denie 
place  on  the  public  payroll  to  Commissioner  of  R^^l^^^^ion  Michael  W.  Stri 
and  Sacramento  Regional  Director  Richard  L.  Boke-on  the  P^^f  text  they  w 
not  "engineers."  By  this  subterfuge,  they  were  driven  off  the  payroll  for  se 
monthsT  only  the  re-election  of  President  Truman  in  1948  made  possible  t 
TAiimi'fl  t*PiiiPiit  ^ 

In  1964,  Udall  conceded  mildly  to  Congress  that  over  the  past  35  years,  : 
Executive  Branch  (that  is,  his  department)  had  "on  «,c^a«!^«^^^ff^/^^^^^' 
degree  of  concern  for  the  excess-land  owner  which  may  be  difficuU  to  re 
cile  with  the  policies  embraced  by  the  excess  land  laws  Application  of 
160-acre  law,  he  added,  has  been  "uneven  and  uncertain  and  the  difl:er.( 
mav  be  the  result  of  sheer  accident  or  careful  planning.       .   ^        ^ 

Are  30  years  of  "careful  planning"  by  large  landholding  interest  now  pa 
off''  Is  official  "good  faith"  in  the  sixties  replacing  the  bad  faith  cha 
against  high  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  in  the  1940's  when  they  suppoi 

the  160-acre  law?  ,     ,  .  ^    .  4..«„ 

At  Westlands,  death  comes  to  the  law  by  calculated  circumvention. 
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[From  the  Bay  Guardian,  San  Francisco,  Calif..  Sept.  30,  1969] 
LETTERS   TO  THE  EDITOR 

You  have  a  very  interesting  paper,  but  I  do  wish  you  would  take  another 
)ok  at  the  California  Water  project.  It  is  true  that  it  w^ould  have  been  much 
heaper.  if  under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Laws,  the  Federal  Government 
ad  built  the  project. 

You  should  know,  however,  that  there  were  many,  many  projects  ahead  of 
2e  California  Water  project  and  it  probably  would  have  been  twenty  years 
efore  the  Oroville  Dam  was  built.  I  had  to  make  the  decision  based  upon 
uman  lives.  The  floods  of  1955  caused  35  or  40  deaths  and  millions  and  mil- 
ons  of  dollars  worth  of  property  damage. 

If  we  hadn't  built  the  dam,  there  would  have  been  greater  damages  in 
964,  1965,  and  1968. 

Northern  California  needed  flood  control  and  recreation  projects  and  they 
Iso  needed  additional  water.  Southern  California  needed  more  water  and 
elped  pay  for  the  entire  project. 

It  is  true  that  large  land  owners  would  benefit  from  it,  but  I  saw  no  way  of 
uilding  the  project  if  we  had  to  fight  the  160  acre  Federal  limitation.  As  a 
latter  of  fact,  there  are  far  more  benefits  to  more  people  in  a  large  corpora- 
on  that  distributes  its  earnings  rather  than  the  acreage  limitation  which 
?nefits  relatively  few  people.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is  not  a  small  farm, 
?cause  these  farms  are  worth  on  an  average  of  about  $1,000  and  a  160  acre 
irm  is  worth  about  $160,000.  This  is  not  the  small  farmer  of  the  reclamation 
lys  of  1902. 

When  I  was  governor,  we  ear-marked  the  tideland  funds  for  education.  The 
eagan  administration,  under  pressure  from  the  water  interests  of  Southern 
alifornia,  repealed  this  statute  and  gave  the  funds  to  the  water  project.  This 
as  absolutely  wrong  and  resulted  in  diminished  education  for  the  people 
':  this  state. 
It  is  a  long  story  and  I  don't  think  you  have  it  all. 

Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown, 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
editor's  note 

The  Guardian  supported  you  for  governor  in  1966,  a  position  we  feel  is 
rengthened  with  each  passing  day  of  Gov.  Reagan's  administration.  But  we 
sagree  with  you  on  many  critical  issues,  notably  your  state  water  project 
id  its  descent  toward  ecological  and  financial  disaster. 

You  admit  federal  construction  would  have  been  "much  cheaper,"  but  you 
y  the  state  was  obliged  to  build  Oroville  Dam  to  halt  repetition  of  the  disas- 
ous  floods  in  1955.  Exactly  the  opposite  view  was  expressed  two  years  he- 
re you  became  governor  by  Sen.  Kuchel,  a  man  intimately  familiar  with 
ospecis  to  get  federal  appropriations  for  construction  in  California.  He  told 
)ngress  in  1956:  "I  would  venture  the  guess  that  if  the  State  had  not  in- 
cted  its  interest  in  Oroville,  we  would  have  had  long  before  last  year's 
»od  a  federal  dam  at  Oroville." 

Specifically,  what  flood  control  and  recreation  benefits  does  state  construc- 
)n  bring  to  Northern  California  that  would  not  come  from  cheaper  federal 
nstruction?  (By  the  way,  did  you  tell  the  people  as  you  told  Congress  in 
o9  that  Calif ornians  will  put  up  $11  billion  to  build  the  State  project?) 
Already  the  financial  pinch  is  on,  and  only  $2.8  billion  has  been  spent.  True, 
u  did  not  slash  education  and  mental  health  as  Gov.  Reagan  is  doing,  but 
u  inaugurated  the  water  project  and  the  financial  pressure  on  him  to  divert 
nds  to  salvage  it. 

Your  preference  for  large  corporations  to  distribute  "more  benefits  to  more 
ople,"  instead  of  giving  them  direct  benefits  of  owning  their  own  farms 
'der  acreage  limitation,  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  Mellon's  "trickle  down" 
eory. 

How  much  really  trickles  down?  Compare  the  quality  of  life  in  communites 
the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  those  on  the  west  side  sup- 
rted  by  large  corporate  farming  and  you  will  have  the  answer  in  five  min- 
es :  not  much  trickles  down. 
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In  fact,  as  Robert  Jones'  grape  strike  story  makes  plain,  the  corporal 
growers  have  put  together  a  massive  public  relations  attack  to  break  the  grap 
boycott  and  keep  Chavez's  farm  workers  from  forming  a  strong  union  an 
getting  their  fair  share  of  these  corporate  benefits  and  earnings. 

We  recommend  your  forth-right  statement  that  160  acres  "is  not  a  sma 
farm."  It  exposes  properly  the  current  propaganda  by  enemies  of  acreaj 
limitation  who  seek  to  cajole  the  uninformed  city  folk  into  thinking  160  acr- 
is  too  small  to  afford  a  decent  living. 

When  you  were  attorney  general,  you  courageously  reversed  your  predec€ 
sor  and  carried  the  fight  to  preserve  acreage  limitation  to  an  8-0  victory 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  You  then  were  fulfilling  the  Democratic  Party  Pla- 
form. 

Query:  After  you  became  governor,  why  did  you  switch  and  scuttle  th 
acreage  limitation  on  the  water  project  that,  as  you  say,  benefits  "large  lai 
owners"  and  costs   California   so  much   more   than   federal   construction? 

Further  query:  What  kind  of  water  project  is  it,  anyway,  that  brin 
Rep.  Henry  Reuss'  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  to  S; 
Francisco  to  try  to  protect  the  North  from  what  the  Chronicle  calls  the  "Wat 
Raiders"  of  the  state  project? 


[From  the  Bay  Guardian,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Aug.  10,  1»67] 

CiROUMSPECTING  FOR   WATER  ji 

"I  grant  you,"  the  late  Sen.  Clair  Engle  once  said,  "you  start  kicking  tV 
160-acre  limitation  and  it  is  like  inspecting  the  rear  end  of  a  mule.  You  wr 
to  do  it  from  a  safe  distance  because  you  might  get  kicked  through  the  side  I 
a  barn. 

"But  it  can  be  done  with  circumspection  and  I  hope  we  can  observe  circi- 
spection."  .^      .  ,    ^.     ^ 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  Engle  formula  for  California  s  big  la  - 
owners,  and  their  powerful  political  allies,  to  circumvent  the  160-acre  proviso 
that  prohibits  land  and  water  monopoly  by  limiting  the  use  of  federally  ^ 
veloped  water  to  no  more  than  160  acres  per  owner.  That  is  to  say,  by  circii- 
spection. 

Keep  this  in  mind  because  our  latest  circumspectors— Sen.  Murphy,  Qr. 
Reagan  and  Reagan's  advisory  committee  on  water — are  now  at  full  ga  i 
across  the  land.  .      . ,     . . 

Their  ploy :  to  propose  federal  legislation,  through  Murphy,  to  raise  the  > 
acre  limitation  to  640  acres  (doubtless  a  tactic  to  get  1,280  acres  on  the  c 
man  and  wife  formula. )  ^.     •  4.    ^ 

The  background:  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  great  conservationist,  ii 
through  the  160-acre  limitation  as  a  conservation  measure  that  would  profcn 
land  and  water  monopoly,  conserve  the  land  and  open  up  farming  opportuni  s 
The  big  landowners— Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Kern  County  Land  and  C 
have  for  decades  fought  to  abolish  the  ceiling  and  open  the  floodgates  to  i« 
enormous  development  profits  of  subsidized  water. 

The  640  formula  is  their  latest  maneuver.  It  has  surfaced  from  Reagi 
advisory  committee  on  water  that  is  heavily  freighted  with  the  same  land-t  a 
ing  interests  (chairman:  Burnham  Enerson,  water  attorney  for  Kern  Coit^ 
Land)  who  have  led  the  limitation  fight.  There  was  little  doubt,  as  the  CjU« 
ian  pointed  out  when  the  makeup  of  Reagan's  committee  was  announced,  \« 
it  would  recommend.  ^v.  ^  •       o 

The  public  subsidy  now  amounts  of  $1,000  or  an  acre,  money  that  is  ne 
repaid.  This  is  $160,000  for  each  man  under  Reclamation  Law,  Why  shou 
now  be  raised  to  $640,000,  or  $1,280,000  for  man  and  wife,  under  the  new    i 
phy/Reagan  formula?  Isn't  $160,000  enough  in  these  days  when  we  can  t  r  ci 
up  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally  ill,  the  co;g 

student?  .  i     «,rf 

Last  September,  President  Johnson's  advisory  committee  on   rural  pon 

made  two  important  points:    (1)   that  "no  more  public  money     should  Di 

vested  in  developing  privately  owned  farmland;    (2)   that  the  Departmei 

Interior  should  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation. 

We  agree.  The  Murphy/Reagan  business  should  be  kicked  through  the  si 

the  barn. 
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[From  California  Agriculture,  March  1970] 

I  Corporate  Farming  in  California 

I  (By  C.  V.  Moore  and  J.  H.  Snyder) 

I  Corporate  farms  tend  to  be  larger,  both  in  terms  of  acres  of  land  operated 
nd  gross  farm  sales.  California's  farming  corporations  tend  to  concentrate  in 
le  intensive  high-risk-capital  enterprises.  The  fate  of  incorporation  appears 
.  have  slowed  considerably  in  the  past  three  years.  In  the  future,  it  is  likely 
tat  existing  corporations  will  expand  the  size  of  their  present  operations, 
ong  with  some  consolidation  of  smaller  corporations  through  purchase  by,  or 
erger  with,  large  diversified  corporations.  Also,  as  farms  achieve  a  larger 
ze,  they  will  tend  to  adopt  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization. 
,  There  has  been  a  growing  concern  over  the  expansion  of  the  corporate  form 
business  organization  and  interest  in  what  its  long-term  effects  on  Cali- 
rnia's  agriculture  will  be.  This  report  summarizes  a  recent  survey  of  Cali- 
.rnia  farming  corporations. 

I  In  the  spring  of  1969,  a  mail-out  questionnaire  was  sent  to  2,566  firms  thought 

be  incorporated  and  engaged  in  agricultural  operations.   A   total  of  1,915 

spondents  returned  completed  questionnaires  for  a  76  per  cent  response.  Only 

233  of  these  schedules  qualified  for  further  analysis,  the  remaining  respond- 

ts  had  no  agricultural  operations  in  California,  were  inactive  corporations, 

were  not  incorporated.  A  nonrespondent  bias  check  was  made  through  per- 

nal  interviews  to  determine  if  nonrespondents  were   significantly   different 

an  the  earlier  mail-in  respondents.  Nonrespondents  corporations  were  found 

be  significantly  larger  operations  than  the  original  respondents  and  all  data 

esented  here  and  in  accompanying  tables  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  this 

I^s. 

Corporate  farms  in  California  operate  about  5,638,000  acres  of  land  or  an 
iierage  of  slightly  over  3,600  acres  per  unit,  (table  1).  The  average  acreage 
]!r  farm  was  influenced  by  who  controls  the  corporation.  Where  the  controlling 
!j)ck  was  owned  by  an  individual,  corporate  farms  were  smaller  (about  1,700 
J|res)  while  farms  controlled  by  stockholder  groups  were  larger  (almost  8,500 
ifes)  per  unit.  Extremely  large  corporate  farms  influenced  the  average  acreage 
ijward.  For  example,  although  the  average  corporate  farm  contained  over 
r.(X)  acres,  53  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  survey  contained  less  than  500  acres. 
Alany  corporations  with  agricultural  operations  engage  in  outside  business 
ij-erests ;  some  of  which  are  completely  unrelated  to  agriculture.  For  all  farm- 
U  corporations  in  California,  18  per  cent  had  outside  business  interests,  but 
(jly  9  per  cent  had  business  interests  that  were  completely  unrelated  to  agri- 
(jiture  or  agribusiness. 

not  new 

^arm  incorporation  is  not  a  new^  phenomenon  in  California  agriculture.  Al- 
il^st  half  of  the  active  corporate  farms  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  incor- 
lyated  prior  to  1960  and  a  few  of  these  were  incorporated  prior  to  1900.  An 
iportant  impetus  to  incorporation  came  in  1958  when  federal  tax  laws  were 
5  ended  to  permit  certain  closely  held  corporations  to  be  taxed  as  partner- 
^  ps.  The  impact  of  this  change  in  the  tax  laws  was  felt  primarily  in  the 
Mt  half  of  the  1960's.  The  rate  of  new  incorporation  has  slowed  considerably 
s|ce  1966. 

^I^ommensurate  with  their  larger  acreage,  corporate  farms  have  high  gross 
^es  of  farm  products  per  farm.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  all  corporate  farms 
tJ  gross  sales  of  farm  products  of  $500,000  or  more  in  1964.  Corporate  farms 
citrolled  by  other  corporations  had  higher  gross  sales  than  those  controlled 
c  mdividuals  and  families.  Gross  sales  of  farm  products  of  a  half  million 
L  lars  or  more  were  reported  by  25  per  cent  of  the  corporate  farms  controlled 
c  individuals  as  compared  with  39  per  cent  reported  by  corporations  controlled 
D  stockholder  groups  in  1964. 

size  disparity 

-Tie  disparity  between  the  size  of  corporate  farms  and  all  commercial  farms 
;  California  is  best  shown  by  the  data  in  table  2.  The  U.S,  Census  of  Agricul- 
le  tor  1964  reports  57,289  commercial  farms  in  California.   About  3,000  of 
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these  contained  2,000  or  more  acres  of  land.  In  this  larger  size  group.  365  o 
121  per  cent  were  incorporated  whereas  corporate  farms  made  up  only  1.2  p« 
cent  of  the  smaller  size  group-that  is,  those  farms  under  10(J  acres  in  size.  Th 
45  largest  corporate  farms  operated  over  3  million  acres  of  land  or  60  per  cer 
of  all  the  land  operated  by  corporate  farms.  Slightly  more  than  2o  per  cent  c 
the  smallest  corporate  farms  operated  only  0.3  Per  cept  of  all  the  farmlan 
operated  by  corporations.  These  smaller  units  include  feedlots,  poultry  farm 
and  greenhouses  which  use  land  intensively.  ^     ^   .   ■     ^v,     v-  , 

Activities  of  corporate  crop  and  fruit  farms  are  concentrated  in  the  higl 
value-capital  intensive  commodities.  Table  3  compares  data  from  the  corpora- 
farm  survey  to  data  from  USDA  Agricultural  Statistics,  1968.  Over  60  \n 
cent  of  California's  lettuce  acreage  and  89  per  cent  of  the  melon  acreage  m 
in  corporate  farms  and  slightly  over  39  per  cent  of  the  cotton  acreage  wj 
owned  bv  corporations.  Of  corporate  fruit  and  nut  farms,  citrus  had  the  lar 
est  acreage  (almost  30  per  cent).  Other  tree  fruit  such  as  apples  peaches,  ar 
pears  were  grown  on  smaller  traditional  farms  owned  by  individuals  or  par 
nerships ;  less  than  17  per  cent  under  corporation  management. 

LIVESTOCK 

Corporations  were  also  important  in  California's  livestock  industry  (see  tat 
4)  Over  46  per  cent  of  the  fed  cattle  sold  were  fed  by  corporations  where 
only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  beef  cows  were  maintained  by  corporate  farn 
This  as  in  the  case  of  field  crops,  indicated  greater  corporate  activity  in  t 
intensive  high-risk-capital  enterprises.  The  major  exception  was  the  sheep  : 
dustry  The  poultry  industry,  especially  broilers  and  layers,  involves  a  hi 
degree  of  concentration  of  capital,  reflecting  the  movement  toward  vertical 
tegration  in  this  industry. 

TABLE  1   SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CALIFORNIA  CORPORATIONS  HAVING  AGRICULTURAL  OPERATIC 
BY  TYPE  OF  CORPORATION,  1969  SURVEY 


Item 


Type  of  corporation 
Individual  Family 


Other 


Number  reported 377  875  285 

Total  acres  (1,000  acres) 637  2,558  Z,  417 

Average  acres  per  unit !■  690  ^'  924  8,  481 

Percent  distribution  by  acres:  .q 

LessthanlOO 29  28  19 

100to499 30  25  31 

500to999 IJ  If  13 

l,000tol,999    8  ]\  ^l 

2,000to4,999 ^  "  ,? 

5,000  or  more ' ^^ 

Total --  100  100  100 

Business  interest:  -.  7(- 

Farmingonly "  "?  i? 

Agribusiness2 5  I  " 

Non-agribusiness3. i|  °  ^t 

Combi  nation ^ 

Total 100  100  100 

Year  began  operation  as  corporation:  .- 

Before  1960 JS  JO  « 

1960to66... - -  -  45  46  51 

1967  to  68 - 6 4 b^_ 

Total 100  100  100 

Gross  sales  of  farm  products  1967:  ,o  7                       Q 

Less  than  20,000 - «  a                      fi 

20,000  to  39,999 - »  "                      ,7 

40,000  to  99 ,999 17  1»                     {' 

100,000  to  199 ,999 17  ZO                       u 

200,000  to  499.999 21  ^1                      1^ 

500,000  or  more 25 ^b J3^_ 

Total 100  100  100 

1  Total  estimated  number  including  nonrespondents  interviewed   1,673  "Perating  6  109  OOO  acres  of 

2  Farming  plus  manufacture  or  sales  of  farm  supplies,  or  marketmg,  processmg  of  agricultural  products. 

3  Business  activities  unrelated  to  farm  inputs  or  marketing  of  farm  products. 


U7 
5  2 
32 


iVK'tpl 
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TABLE  2.  CORPORATE  AND  COMMERCIAL  FARMS,  BY  FARM  SIZE,  CALIFORNIA.  1969 


i 

1 

Number  of 

corporate 

farms 

Percent 

Cumulative 
percent 

Acres  in 
corporate     Cu 
farms  1 

Number  of 
mulative    commercial 
percent          farms  2 

Percent 
corporations 

srlOO 

10  219 

to  499 

to  999 

428 
226 
227 
241 

25.6 
13.5 
13.6 
14.4 
11.1 
11.6 

25.6 
39.1 
52.7 
17.1 
78.2 
89.8 
94.2 
97.3 
100.0 

18. 000 

37.  000 

79.  000 

171.  000 

263, 000 

617,  000 

483,  000 

727, 000 

3.714.000 

0.  3           34,  494 
.6             7,773 
2.  2             5,  878 
5.  0             3,  692 
9.  3             2,  437 
19.4] 

22-31            ,  OK 
39. 2f           3,015 

100.  0. 

1.2 
2.9 
3.9 
6  5 

Ho  1  999       

186 
194 
74 

7.6 

Jto4,999 

}  (0  9  999 

]0  to  24,999 

00  or  more 

52 
45 

12.2 

Total 

1.673 

100.  0  . 

6, 109,  000 

57  289 

2  9 

stimated. 

;erisus  of  Agriculture,  1964. 

TABLE  3.  ACREAGE  OF  MAJOR  CROPS  OF  CORPORATE  AND  COMMERCIAL  FARMS,  CALIFORNIA 

,  1968 

Crop 

Farming 

corporations 

(acres) 

All  farms 
(acres) 

Percent 
corporate 

1 

66,  000 

662,  000 

223, 000 

30.  000 

75.  000 

83.  000 

8,000 

2,000 

19,  000 

6,000 

2.000 

60.  000  _ 

264,  000 

91,  000 

58,  000 

59,  000 
64,  000 
64,  000 

2,000 
9,000 
6,000 

107.000  . 

157,000  . 
7,  000  . 

185, 000 

1,  872.  000 

1,  864,  000 

92, 100 

254,  000 

432,  000 

214,  000 

1  26,  361 

>  113,  248 

1  45,  402 

8,600 

35.6 

35.3 

11.9 

32.5 

29.5 

19.2 

3.7 

7.5 

16.7 

13.2 

23.2 

NA 

'grains 

oes 

•beets 

'eansand  peas 

!S 

berries 

.n.e.s 

1 

687,  400 

1  500.  576 

1  193,  498 

243,  800 

102,  600 

71,700 

14,  100 

26,  000 

33,  000 

38.4 
18.1 
29.9 
24.2 
62.3 
89.2 
14.1 
34.6 
18.1 
NA 
NA 

s 

toes 

:e . 

IS . 

peas 

iS.  . . 

beans 

ables.  n.e.s_ 

crops 

house 

NA 

urce:  Agricultural  Statistics,  USDA,  1969.  All  other  data  obtained  from  1964  Census  of  Agriculture, 
s.— Not  elsewhere  specified,  including  specific  fruits  and  vegetables. 
-Not  available. 

E4.  NUMBER  OF  LIVESTOCK,  CORPORATE,  AND  COMMERCIAL  FARMS,  BY  TYPE  OF  LIVESTOCK,  CALIFORNIA 

1968  1 


Livestock 


Farming 

corporations 

(number) 


■  ttlesold 

lows  calved 

Mg  cattle  sold 

I  milked 

t  hogs  sold,... 
'  orrowed 
'  s  sold  (1, bob). 
'  hens  (1,000) 
f^s  sow  (1,006) 
!  sold 


All  farms 
(number) 


378,  000 

2,  965,  000 

119,000 

995,  000 

99,  000 

40,000 

857,  000 

29,000 

230,  000 

687 

228,  000 

8,000 

23,090 

14,000 

38,  339 

2,oeo 

14,  337 

87,000 

167,006 

Percent 
corporate 


46.4 

11.9 

NA 

4.6 

12.6 

0 

34.6 

36.4 

13.9 

52.0 


'rce:  Agricultural  Statistics,  USDA,  1969. 
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Exposure  of  plants  to  ethylene  ga.  has  brought  about  vaHousre^^^^^^^^ 

mmsmmm 

like  those  of  ethylene.  

[From  California  Farmer,  Sept.  18,  1971] 

Is  This  a  New  Era  in  California  Agriculture? 

(By  Hartt  Porteous) 

Mountains  form  a  backdrop  for  the  new  type  of  f^^^^^^f  ^^^^  ™f7„^2^; 
TW  are  citrus  trees  in  the  foreground,  an  experimental  orchard  m  mc< 
disfance  and  developed  orchards  in  the  background.  This  may  become  C  ah 

"w\i?Mppenfwhen  irrigation  water  is  introduced  into  an  arid  area  VI 
thrieo  ac7e  limitation  help  or  hinder?  What  does  farming  become  under 

^ToutZn  T^uTare  County  may  not  give  a  final  answer,  but  it  is  old  enougl. 
there  is  a  pattern  of  farming  emerging.  ^  r^„^^y.^  r 

A  short  decade  ago  water  came  into  the  southeastern  part  of  Tulare  C 
Along  with  it  came' the  160  acre  limitation.  Today  ^^ose  once  bald  and  ^  ^ 
rolling  hills  are  sprouting  white  and  green  sticks  marking  new  trees,  in  s 
cases   great  flowing  verdant  patches  are  marked  here  and  there  with  high  i 

'"Tt?e"L7e's'Xp"^^^  of  bare  land  where  cattle  roam,  but  those,  for; 
most  partare  not  attached  to  the  flow  of  water  from  reclamation  proj- : 
Does  this  water  solve  problems  or  create  a  surplus? 

Lesie  Taylor,  of  Taylor  Farm  Management.  Inc.  may  have  sonie  ans^ 
because  he  has  been  on  the  land  before  and  after  the  water  came.  He  app 
to  have  solved  financing,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  vexing  of  oday  s  agr 
tural  problems,  and  he  has  pushed  other  perplexities  out  of  the  ^^ay  oni 

''Ih^'rt^Tm'finrndnThas  become  almost  routine^  Methods  to  make  agricu. 
profitable  are  working.  Economies  of  big  production  are  in^^^^^^^f ,  ;^^", 
economies  of  the  small  producer  are  there.  Farm  planning  ^^f  be^^^^f^ 
engineering   perfection.   Production   costs  have  been   held   if  not  actually  r 

'^"in'^short,  farming  in  southeast  Tulare  County  has  taken  on  a  new  gl;i 
under  the  160  acre  limitation  rule,  or  so  it  would  seem.  This  has  been  ' 
even  in  the  face  of  the  accusation  that  the  limitation  was  throttling,  r.  i 

^^The^Umitl'tiol"rule"actually  appears  to  be  solving  long  term  financing  c 
lems  for  many  owners.  This  is  much  the  same  as  the  financing  of  Pnblic  ( 
porations.  Public  corporations  are  able  to  carry  their  debt  without  v 
repaying  it,  an  advantage  not  seen  in  agriculture  up  to  now. 

Les  Taylor  owns  only  125  acres  of  the  land  he  farms.  His  wife  owns  anO 
160  acres",  and  his  son  owns  15  acres.  He  sees  little  advantage  to  getting  b  ,< 
He  manages  over  1000  acres  and  in  the  process  is  able  to  affect  many  r  r 
economies  which  larger  acreages  can  do.  ,         ,    ,         ,  -n       ^,1  „  li 

Les  Taylor  has  spent  many  years  acquiring  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  a  11 
which  go  to  make  up  good  farm  management.  He  spent  33  years  in  two  0 
panics  dealing  with  management  of  land.  It  was  during  this  time  tli 
started  buying  the  nucleus  of  his  present  property.  Finally  buying  the  la  1 
which  he  had  taken  a  liking,  he  began  developing  it.  Other  people  askein 
to  develop  land  for  them,  some  from  the  very  beginning. 
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An  example  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  in  today's  agriculture  is 
ihe  120  acres  Taylor  is  currently  developing.  Through  experience,  he  has  found 
ihe  right  temperature  zones  for  many  of  the  tree  crops  which  will  grow  there. 
|Iis  engineering  skill  allowed  him  to  lay  out  the  land  for  elevation,  irrigation, 
loil  and  all  the  other  considerations  one  must  take  into  account  in  agriculture. 
He  has  run  contours  on  the  highest  land  and  laid  it  out  for  avocadoes  (14-11's, 
laitanos  and  Bacons)  with  lemons  at  the  next  lower  elevation,  then  Mineolas, 
Ind  at  the  lower  and  colder  elevations,  Autumn  Rosa  plums, 

1  He  has  taken  annual  rainfall  and  runoff  into  consideration  and  developed 
he  natural  waterways,  so  the  land  won't  be  subject  to  erosion  and  so  a  maxi- 
lium  of  wildlife  can  enhance  living  in  the  area.  (The  land  is  too  rolling  to  be 
bveled. ) 

I  As  part  of  the  development,  he  has  created  a  natural  lake  which  not  only 
mtains  game  fish,  but  also  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  sprinkler  systems  which  ir- 
gate  the  trees. 

Taylor  has  an  Accredited  Farm  Manager  (AFM)  degree.  He  was  president 
I  the  California  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  in  1970. 
lit  he  would  likely  have  had  his  skills  in  the  bowels  of  a  large  coiporation  for 
le  rest  of  his  life  were  it  not  for  the  new  water. 

To  keep  owners  informed,  Taylor  has  instituted  a  cost  accounting  system 
hich  details  the  same  type  of  information  (and  much  more)  that  a  publicly 
eld  corporation  only  passes  on  lightly  in  a  quarterly  report.  A  difference  here 

that  a  computer  can  give  immediate  reports.  So  owners  and  financial  insti- 
itions  may  have  money  matters  under  immediate  control  and  judgment.  A 
!)mputer  also  has  advantages  in  farm  record  keeping. 

I  At  the  same  time,  Taylor  owns  and  operates  all  the  machinery  needed  for 
|iis  large  acreage.  He  has  such  close  contact  with  the  operation,  repair,  and 
■  aintenance  of  machinery  that  he  is  able  to  cut  costs  far  below  that  of  a  larger 
,)rporation.  A  single  shop  takes  care  of  all  equipment  and  allows  all  of  an 
vner's  acreage  to  be  planted  with  no  space  taken  for  buildings  or  yards. 
I  Some  owners  have  picked  a  homesite  for  later  use  with  enjoyable  tree  types 
jose  at  hand. 

I  Ray  Ca Welti  is  Les  Taylor's  superintendent  of  ranches.  He  is  a  skilled  me- 
lanic  and  green  thumb  artist,  as  well  as  a  beginning  owner  of  20  acres  of 
•educing  trees.  This,  too,  may  be  an  advantage  of  many  ownerships  and  co- 
lip  hopes  and  ambitions  which  large  acreage  owners  deny  their  workers. 
The  quality  of  living,  too,  in  this  new  water  area  is  good  and  has  become 
herative  farm  management.  Capable  persons,  such  as  Cawelti,  can  have  owner- 
ailable  to  many  people.  All  houses  and  mobile  homes  are  modern  and  well 
'Pt  in  keeping  with  this  new  found  type  of  agriculture. 

In  this  operation,  efficiency  usually  attributed  to  large  acreages  can  be  met 
id  perhaps  surpassed  for  an  owner  of  less  than  160  acres,  while  the  qualitv  of 
untry  living  is  increased. 

The  barren  land  of  southeast  Tulare  County  is  fast  becoming  a  profitable 
Tden  with  high  quality  country  living. 

jLeslie  Taylor,  of  Taylor  Farm  Management,  Inc.,  and  many  other  farm 
onagers  like  him,  may  be  leading  California  agriculture  into  a  new  era  of 
311  being,  which  older  irrigated  areas  may  find  a  pattern  for  imitation. 
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Bibliography  on  the  An tl -Monopoly  Water  Law 
by  Charles  L.  Smith,  June  1966 

Note  to  Readers: 

Congress  passed  the  National  Reclarnation  Act  in  1902  to  ^^^P/^^^^^^^^^^f  °^  , 
the  West'by  federal  subsidies.  These  subsidies  ^°  P^^  -^i^-.^J^S^^^f,  ea  o  th 
ning  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  an  acre,  according  to  studies  by  the  U.b.  on 

Budget. 

In  order  to  prevent  monopoly  by  the  few  of  water,  of  «"^«^^^ j^^' .^f  ,f  1"^, 
increment.  Congress  included  provisions  in  ^^-^^^^-^\!!f,^^'^i°:if3t  monopoly  ' 
benefits  any  individual  may  legally  receive.   These  protections  ^S^^^.^fl^^^^P  ^^ . 
the  government-supplied  water  are  sometimes  called  "excess  land  law,   acreage 
tatjon,"  or  "160-acre  law." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  1958,  described  the  law's  purpose  i'J^^^^^^^^f^:, 
..The  Umitation  insures  that  this  enormous  -P-^^^"-^^J^^^^f  f°  i^even't  th  V 
share  to  a  few  individuals  with  large  land  holdings.   Moreover   f/^  P^^^^^^'^gJ"^!. 
the  federal  reclamation  service  for  speculative  purposes.'   357  U.S.  275,  297  U- 


Basic  Documents 
c.....  T.^nt  Resolution  #18  adopted  Feb.  16,  1378,  Chap.  23  California  Legislatu 
Fr^deral  Reclamation  Law,  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388). 

Roosevelt,  Theodore, 7  Transactions ,  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  108  (191^-^1^)^ 
Bryce,  (Lord)  James,  An,Prican  Commonwealth.  Ch.  90  in  unabridged  edition  only,/l. 
.'Fact-finders  report,"  Federal  reclamat^-nn  hv  irrigation,  Senate  document  #92,  6: 

Congress,  1st  session,  1924. 
Excess  Land  Uw,  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  May  25,  1926,  43  U.S.  Code  423E,  44  S. 

649-650. 
Report  to  legislature  of  1931  on  State  Water  Plan.  California  Dept.  of  ^blic  Wc , 

Div.  of  Water  Resources,  Bulletin  No.  25,  1930. 
State  water  Plan  Association,  Manual  for  Speaker,  in  Support  of  Central  Valley 

Project  Act,  Special  Election,  Dec.  19,  1933,  Dec.  1,  l^JJ- 
Gates,  Paul  Wallace , "Homestead  Act  in  an  Incongruous  Und  System,"  4l  American 

Historial  Review  652  (1936). 
Packard,  Walter  E.,  Th.  Economic  Impl  iratlons  of  the  CPntral  Valley  Pro.iect,  Hv 

Foundation,  Los  Angeles,  91  pp.  maps,  tables,  19-^2. 
Historical  Background  of  ^-Ufornia  .gricuU.re  and  Its  ^^^ ^^^f^l^:;,/ZTJ ' 

inter library  loan. 

C.S.  senate  Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs  Hearings  -^f  ^"^l^^^^i^S^'sf'Sir:. 
acre  limitation,  San  Francisco,  April  /,  !":"+'*»  ^^^   fp 
Reclamation,  Sacramento.  jjj 

Business  Week.  "Valley  Divided,"  May  13,  1944,  pp.  21.  24.  !| 

Hearings  »-- J-^  --  ^^^^^t^ :l^^XT^-^; ^  ^^ 

„.3.  .reau^of  Ke.a.tion.  .«r.^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

tions  made  available  to  the  coirmiutee.   277  p.,  bept.  s:> ,    i^  . 
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:ceedings.   Governor's  Conference   on  Water,    1945,    Sacrairento. 

itgcfflery  &  Clawson,  History  of  Legislation  and  Policy  Formation  of   the   Central  Valley 
Project;   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Dept.    of  Agriculture,   March 

111  Business  and  The  Coincunitv.   Goldschniidt,  Walter  R. ,    Ph.D.,   Assoc.    Prof.   Anthro- 
pology &  Sociology  U.C.L.A.    (Arvin-Dinuba   Study).      Report  of  Special  Conmittee 
to  Study  Probleris   of  American  Small  Business,   U.S.    Sen.    79:2   Print  i-'13     S     Res 
28,   Dec.   23,    1945,    139  pp. 

i.D.I.,   Bur.   of  Reclamation,   Land  Ownership  Survey  on  Federal  Reclamation  Prolects. 

..   Sen.   Cocmittee  on  Public  Lands,   Subccrmittea  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.      Pro- 
posed Exemption  of  Central  Valley  Project  and  other   Projects   from  land 
limitation  provisions.     Hearings   S.    912,  May  5-June   2,    1947,    1329  pp.    80:1. 

lley.  Jack,   et  al..   House   Public  Lands   Comnittee,   Hearing  on  H.    Res, 
1st  Sess.,   Committee  Hearing  it27,   Sept.    24,    1947. 

ney,   Sheridan,   They  Would   Rule   the  Valley,   256 

tral  Valley  Basin.   Senate  Doc.    113,    ! 
Report,    Bur.    Reel.,   Aug.    1C;49. 

zzell,  Alice  Joy,   Some  Econor.ic   and   Pclitical  Aspects   of  Water  Resource  Development 
in   the   Central  Valley  of  California.   M.A.    Thesis.    U.C.    •iQ49.  


93,   80  Cong, 


iy,   iii'j  pp.,    1947. 

51st  Cong.    1st  Sess.,   A  Comprehensive  Dept. 


728,    730-732    (1950) 
1933-1949. 


tral  Valley  Project,  (uhole   issue),   California  La^^  Rev..   Vol.    38; 

ey.  Jack  Tull,   Legislative  History  of   the   Central  Valley  Project 

Doctoral  Dissertation,   U.C,    1950.  '~~  " ' 

ss,  Arthur  A.,  Muddy  Rivers.   Harvard,    1951. 

tral  Valley  Project:     Federal  or  State?     Assembly   Interim  Conm.   Reports.    1953-55 
Vol.    13  #6,    1955.  " 

tral  Valley  Project  Documents:     House  Doc.   No.   416,   84  Cong.,   2nd   sess,    1956- 
House  Doc.   No.    246,    85  Cong.,    1st   sess.,    1957. 


tensents  of  Position  by  Various  Groups.      See   Paul  S. 
10  .Stanford  Law  Reviev  76-111,   Dec.    1957. 


Taylor   ff  *120,    page    103, 


sage  Limitation   (Reclamation  Law)  Revieu.     Hearings  on  S1425,    S2541,   S344G  Before 
the  Subcocmittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of   the   Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs,   85th  Cong.    2nd  Sess,   April  30  and  May   1,    1958 
271  pp.   6t  app.  * 

^rt  of  a  Special  House   Subcommittee   on   Irrigation  ar.d  Reclamation   on  Central  Valley 
Project,   California  as  a  result  of  hearing  held  Oct.   29,    30  &  31,    1951 
(1951  House   Special  Report),    105  Cong.   Rec .    7486   (1959>. 

"'  ^°->  California  '.Jater  Plan:  An  Evaluation,  7  pp  (1960),  Public  Affairs  In- 
stitute, 312  Pennsylvania  Ave.  S.E.,  Washington  3,  D.C.  Preface  by  Paul  S. 
Taylor,  Foreword  by  Dewey  Anderson. 

•'  ^^^-   ^*          >   General  Evaluation  of  State  Water  Resources  Development  System. 
Interim  Report,    Boston,    19^0.  ~~~  

Li.Record,  Application  of  excess   land   law  to  California   "state   service  area"  of 

California  water  project,    108     5687-5725,    6237-6240,    7809-7814,   April  2.    10. 
May  4,    1962. 

•ings,  Hestlands  Water  District  Contract,    Senate  Cotnn.   on  Interior  &  Insular 
Affairs,   88:2,   July  8,    196^,    37-049. 
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U.S.  Dep 


Nikolitch,  Rudoje.   "The  adequate  family  far.  "  -^-"^ /'^rpp!™"';. 
of  Agriculture,  Agrtc.  Economics  Research.  July  1965,  pp.   o"  -'^ 

con..   Record  -  Westlands  Debate.      110     17493-17503,   17912-17522,  Aug.   5  5.  7,   1964; 
^ TTT    9nsQ?-20608.  AuR.   23.   1965. 


Special  Library  Collections   on  Water,    including  Acreage  Limitation, 
the  UC  Berkeley  campus  at: 
Bancroft  Library 

Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 
VJater  Resources   Library 


can  be  found  c 


Writings  of  Dr.  Paul  S-  Tavlor 

uv-f.tern  Polttiral  Cuarterl 


2:229-253 


"Central  Valley  Project:     Water  and  Land 

June   1949. 
"IGO-Acre  Water  Limitation  and   the  Water  Resources  Connnission,-  Western  Political 

Qtlv..   Vol.    3,   pp.   435-450,   Sept.    1950. 
"Building  the  Central  Valley  Project,"  Pacific  Spectator,   5:  Autu^u^   1951,    17  pp. 
•mo's  Dam  is   Pine  Flat?"     Pacific   Spectator,   Sept.    1954. 

•Excess  Land  Lav:     Execution  of  a  Public  Policy,   64  Yal^J.^  477-514,   Feb.   195. 
•destruction  of  Federal  Reclamation  Policy?     The   Ivanhoe  Case,"   10  Stan..L_5£Z. -. 

76-111,  Dec.    1957. 
"Excess   Land  Law  on  the  Kern?"     46  Calif.   L.   Rev...  n,    153.    184,  Hay   1958. 
..Excess  Land  Law:     Legislative  Erosion  of   Public   Policy,"  30  RocVy  Mt.   L.  Rev., 
pp.    1-37    (1958). 


Principle."  47  Calif.   L.   Rev.  #3,   pp.   499-541 


"Excess  Land  Law:   Pressure  vs 

(Aug.    1959). 
..Excess  Land  Law.  A  Note  on  Pressure  vs.   Principle   in  the  Courts."  Westert^mit  t 

Qtly..  Vol.    12,  #3,   pp.    828-S33,    Sept.    1959. 
Statement  before  California  Assembly  Water  Con..,   April   U,    1961,  mimeo  20  pp.   (^ 

Lib.)   I.G.S. 
.•Excess  Land  Law:      Secretary's  Becision?"     A  Study  inAdminis nation  of  Federal- 

Relations.     UCLA  Law  Review  9:1.   pp.    ^"43,   ^an.    19bZ • 

Statement   to  Hearings  before   the   Subcon..ittee  on  ^^ J-^^^Hnd^Is^io^  ^on  ' 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,   88th  Congress  /no 
HR  10440,   pp.    1678-1681,   April  22-28,    1964.  ^ 

.'Excess  Land  Law:     Calculated  Circumvention."  Calif.   Law  Rev.  Vol.   52.   pp.   978- 
Dec.    1964.     Reprint  #83,   978-1014. 

Letter   to  Editor,   San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Jan.    14,    1965. 

SHUaiOflit.     setter  dated  >*y  19,    1965   to  Hearincs     f^^^^'  "^f  ,^"^;™^52o!  . 
H^e  Com.,  on  Appropriations.   89th  Cong.    1st  sess..   rart  »,  PP 

Lov,er  Colorado  Basin  !.ro5ect.  H.R.  4672,  House  Co,^.  on  Int.   6.  Ins.  Affairs.  Str 
Aug.    30,    1965.      See   index. 

«estlands  „ater  distribution  construction  «"'i-"^,f' ""  ^ZT.  'f pp!"" 
Works  Appropriations   subcommittees,  April  26,   Z/,    i'^uo.      «  Ff 
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Bibt  ioqraphy  en  the  Ant i-^/onopo  I  y  l6C-Acre  Water  Law 
by  Charles  L.  Smith,  Sept.  1969 
Basic  Documents,  continued 
shiro,  Francis  and  Anatole  Ante  I,  The  Great  Water  Project  Scandal, 
How  Reagan  Robbed  the  State  Education  Funds,  Open  Process   v  4  #9 
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non,  Frank,  The  California  Water  Project,  Daily  Commercial  News 
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iberg,    3.    Abbott,       I  nte^posi  ti  on— V.i  I  d    West    Water    ^vle 
Stanford   Law   Review.,    v.    17,    ;    p. 1-38,    1964.  ' 

Schmidt,    Walter,      ^  jTou  _Scvv,    Free    Press,    Glencoe,    1947. 

all,    Merrill    R.,    Land    and   Power    Administration   of   the   CVP,    Journal 

rt   Land   and   Pu_b_lj_c   Uti  I  i  ty    Economics,    v.  16,    #3,    p.  299-311,  Aug.  1942. 
rnor's  Task    Force,    £ep_ort      on    Acreage   Limitation    Problem,    Jan. 4.  1968 

?pnP?;i^5°^^''''°Cs    ?/^^"£^h/^^^^^  C->5P'*o''    Sacramento,  Ca.    95814    ) 
,  reprinted rv^ong.Rec.Mprph    H4.  1  969,  Sen.Viurnhy      S^G47-^iSrV    ^"^'^•' 
ley,    Norris7-^r\7-£^l£drng    tt^e^Waiers '-   A^C^^^tuVy  Vf  ^Pgf^trnvprcy    be- 
tween U.S.    and   ^^exico,    Univ.    ot    Cal  if.    Press,  Berke  I  ey,    1966. 

s,    Arthur    A        King's    River   Project    in    the    Basin    of   the   Great    Central 
val    ey— A   Case    Study,    Appendix    7    to    Appendix   L,    Task    Force    on    Nat- 
ural   Resources,    Report    of   the   U.S.    Commission    on   Organization    of 
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eaucracy,    R.k.    Merton   et    al.    Free   Press,    Glencoe,    19^2,    p.2^1^7. 
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Water  Power  and  California,  the  liberal  democrat,  ^ay,  July, 19 

reprinteHn  Cong.  Record.  ji|  — 1,  19^4,  Congressman  Phil  Burto 
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Sierra  Club,  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  March  17,  1968 
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T;mkc,  Allen,  Statement  to  ^^^'^e  House  Comm  on  Urban  Problems,  Hea 
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11  <^  Dent  of  Interior,  Excess  Land  Provisions  of  Federal  Reclamati 

Rracurce°s!  "(loca'ted  In^^o^iltee  files,  at  Dept.  interior,  an 

Library  of  Congress) . 
U.S.  Senate,  Subcomm.  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  Hearing^  on  Sa 
luiqUnit   CVP.   85th  Congress   2nd  Sess  on.    ..'^^^ 
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--••?|^rinof^ies^t?f^i^li^^.Ta;iSra!r^He^e^He:^i?/' 

--?'n  i^.'^^^^^^^'m^Bt^^ 

lirTFT  TS^HSSTcTTBerkeley,    June   1945,    100   pp.    processed, 
wood,    Samuel    E.    and.D     Lembke,      The   Federal    Threats  to   t^|  Califor, 
tr'l-5?!'   ^^^^W  5S^t   l'%:    ttrulrJX  laf  Francis, 
Calif.    94105.)  .      ^   ^ 

(-ciniti^:Tn'?!ir:ri^"n??^u-r!c^;?^fnferTo:^rss[o^ 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
(see  speech  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  wher 
^    predicted  riots  in  the  oiti esi f  this  I  aw  was  not  enforced. 

7/  Transactions,  Commonwealth  Club  of  Calif.  108  (1912-13;. 
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Writings  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  continued 
-age  Limitation  Review,  Hearings.  U.S.  Senate  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation subcommittee  on  S.1425,  2541,  and  3448.   85  Ccng.  2nd  Sess, 


ibinqton  Post.  Letters  to  Editor 
;  Brody,  Aug.  29,  1964. 


JLily  23,  1964;  •  Response  by  Ralph 


jMags,  U.S.  Senate  subcomm.  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  on  S1275, 
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Affairs,  Aug.  30,  1964.    p. 930- 936. 

.^^ement,   in  files  of  U.S.  Senate  Interior  Committee,  July  29,  1966, 
J'r  and  Land  Monopoly  in  California,  Series  of  three  articles  in 
'  ff;|^^^a"Cisco  Bay  GuardTan,  May  19,  June  29,  Aug.  10,  1967. 
(1070  Bryant  STT,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94103) 

ion  of  Federal  Acre  Limit  Laws,  KFFA-FM.  April  23,  1967. 
jngs,   House  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  subcomm.  on  HR  33OO  et  al 
90th  Cong.  1st  Session,  1967.    p. 686-687. 

ervation  and  the  160-Acre  Law,  Statement.  White  House  Commission 
I  234ii23r  ^''°^'^"'^'  ^'^^  Francisco,  July  5,  1967.  Vol.  2, p. 213, 

ement  to  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  March  5,  1968. 

reprinted  in  Congressional  Record.  E  2155,  Warch  22.  1968  bv 
Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan"!  '       ^  y 

',    Land,  and  People  in  the  Great  Valley,  The  American  West 

?*i^V  ^Q/,nl''''M^S^'  p. 24-29+  (577  CoIlTie  Ave.,  PalFTTtc. 
Cahf.  94306,   $2.00  per  copy,  39.00  per  year) 

^^h?",.^°iJpcA°L^^S^^r'f  ^^^^   ^'"''^^   °"  ^^^  Acreage  Limitation 
Problem,  KPFA-FM,  Berkeley,  June  1968,  1st  of  two  programs. 

lerv^tion   Education,  War  on    Poverty  and  the  160-Acre  Limitation 
;  2nd  of  two  programs,  KPFA-FM,  Berke  I  ey,~7unTT9^tT~  ' 

I  q°Q49°QAQ^%^?''''lo"^''?o^o''9[;^'?^^  reprinted  in  Congressional  Record 
18.942-949,  July  30,  1968,  daily  edition, by  STTitor  Wayne.  Morse. 

•""^f^fl'^f^^'g^''^'^^-^-^^^^"^?."^^^  Editor,  July  28,  1969,  on  the 
R^fnL   p-H  P'^S-^^^'^^^'   Editorial  reply, July  29,  1969?  Water 
Kai  ders  Ri  de  a  Ri  der . 

jiHgj,  House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
I  Washington,  D.C.,  h^y    1969,  Appendix,  pp.  229-237. 

San  Francisco,  JAugust  1969,  Bay  Pollution. 
iKopies  available:  Cong.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Chairman) 

'jJilJVL^^'    '-••\^?^°!^o  yo^.leaPj  a  warning  from  California, 
^-^^^  Observer,  July  18,  1969.   (504  W.   24th  St.,  Aust  i  n,  T.  78705) 

.  ,    .  biweekly,  $6   per  year 

reprinted  in  Congressional  Record.  #6591-92,  Aug.  4.  1969  bv 
.  Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt.  "~  /    y    ,   ^  ?  uy 

^Aspirations  &  Achievements,  115  Cong.Rec,  E9677-80.  Nov.  17,  19^9 
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ater  resources  (statement  to  ^'atlonal  Water 
ongressional  Record   E8597-8,  Oct.  20,  1969, 
??e"d~b7T^iTg.  Jeffery  Cohelan. 
Water  Grants  for  Education,  Congressional  Record   E9090  -  9093, 
October  9,  1970,  entered  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 


Planning  method  for  our  wa 

Commission)   1 13  Co^^j,---  ■  .-  .^-^  — rrrr^rw  rnhPian 
daily  edition,  entered  br<^ng.^reTTery  Cohelan 


The  Fight  for  Water,   AFL-CIO  AmejMcan  Federati oni st, Dec.  1970 

Miscellaneous  Writings,  Cent. 

Water  Resources  Library,  Univ.  of  Cahf.,  Berkeley; 
(see  also:  Using  Engineering  to  Enslave  You  by  A. J. Ackerman, 
Ci  vi  I  Engi  neeri  ng  magazine,  July  nyt)^; 

Cooper,  Erwin,  Aqueduct  Empire.  Guide  to  Water  in  CaHfornia, 

A.H.  Clark  Co.,  Glendale,  1968,   439  PP. 
,,.   u,  -^r  .   1    IP   np  Haven  and  J.  W.  Milliman,  Water  Supply, 
'^^^""  :  im  ;'s,Yechn:io  y   i  Policy,  Univ   of  ChicaiT-Press  2nd 

1969   386  pp.   (see  especially  Cost-Benefit  discussion) 
,^  Lh'i    Wp,  +  Pr  I  aw  Planning  and  Pol  icy,  Cases  and  Materials 
'"''  ''lllL-^^'erTTiT;  1^^^^  (law  text) 

McWilliams,  Carey,  Factories  lii  the  Fi.eldj,  Little,  Brown,  1939,  33 

i^FnllPtte  Committee.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  a 
^^^^^■^^^oTff^  26^'— 4th  Cong.;   77  Cong.  2nd  Session, 
Senate  Report  1150,  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
78th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  S.  Rapt.  398,  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
88  Cong.  .Rec.  pp.  8311-8338,  Oct.  19,  1942. 
San  Luis  Debate,  104  Cong.  Rec.   17723  -  17735,  1958. 
Authorization  Bill  for  San  Luis  (./estlands)  1959,  1960: 

Senate-   105  Cong.  Rec.  7483-7498;    7665-7691; 
senate.   iu:?uu_y.  7849-7877;   7986-8001. 

House:    106  Cong.  ^ec.   10448-10471;    10553-10566 
Exemption  to  California  Water  Project,  1962 

Cong   Rec.,    108,   5687-5725;   6237-6240;    7809-7814 
see  Transcript,  Federal  Court  in  San  Diego,  Dec.  1970,  enforcement 

Acreage  Limitation  in  Imperial  Valley 
(additional  copies  of  this  bibliography,  4  Pages:1966;  3  pages:  19< 
1  ^iqe?1970  available  from  Charles  L.  Smith,  61  San  Mateo  Road, 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94707       50^  each,  30  tax  in  California) 
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Oiiiu  ct  V.)t  r=>oIicftor  General 
uIn<?DtncJon,  T^i.C.    20530 


AIR  MAIL 


June  1,  1971 


Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Stover 
341  North  15th  Street 
Manhattan,  Kansas  66502 « 

Dear  Mrs.  Stover, 

Your  letter  of  May  28  has  reached  me  this 
morning.   Until  it  came,  I .had  not  seen  the  article 
in  the  New  Republic.   You  are  the  first  one  who  has 
brought  it  to  my  attention.   I  have  now  located  a  copy 
of  the  issue  of  the  New  Republic  for  May  8,  1971,  and 
have  read  the  article  with  interest. 

As  so  often  happens  in  these  matters,  it 
is  a  one  sided  presentation  of  a  rather  complicated 
situation.   You  would  not  know  from  the  article,  for 
example,  that  the  project  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  was  started  about  1900  and  was 
virtually  corapleted  by  1920,  without  any  participation 
by  the  federal  government.   It  was  an  expensive  project, 
and  it  was  natural  that  there  were  large  land  holdings 
there. 

When  the  Imperial  Valley  was  developed,  the 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  was  brought  in  by  a 
canal  which  ran  for  a  nurriber  of  miles  through  Mexico. 
This  led  to  a  number  of  problems.   About  1930,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  Boulder  Dam,  a  new 
All-American  Canal  was  built.   This  was  entirely  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  for  the 
Valley.   However,  the  All^American  Canal  did  not  result 
in  the  reclamation  of  a  single  acre  of  desert  land. 
After  the  All-Amorican  Canal  v;as  completed,  there  was 
no  more  land  in  cultivation  in  the  Imperial  Valley  than 
there  had  been  for  many  years  before. 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  reclamation  laws  which  provides  that  when  land  is 
reclaimed  through  a  federal  project,  land  holdings 
cannot  exceed  160  acres.   However,  as  I  have  indicated, 
no  land  was  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  the  All- 
American  Canal.   It  is,  thus,  a  real  question  as  to 
whether  the  acreage  limitation  in  the  reclamation  laws 
is>pplicable   to  the  imperial  Valley. 

This  question  was  considered  and  determined 
by  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
(previously  President  of  Stanford  University)  in  1933, 
now  more  than  38  years  ago.   That  determination  was 
acted  on,  and  relied  on,  for  many  years,  and  no  question 
^as^seriously  raised  about.it  until  about  30  years  after 
Secretary  Wilbur's  decision. 

Recently,  the  issue  v;as  submitted  to  a  court, 
and  the  court  decided  that  the  acreage  limitation  does 
not  apply  t6  imperial  Valley.   It  then  became  my 
responsibility  to  decide  whether  an  appeal  should  be 
taken  from  that  decision.   I  considered  the  matter 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.   As  a  result  of  my  consideration,  I  became 
convinced  that  (a)  we  would  not  win  the  case  in  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  (b)  we  should  not  win  it.   in 
this  situation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
my  duty  as  a  responsible  officer  of  the  government  not 
to  authorize  an  appeal. 

In  making  that  decision,  I  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  my  determination  was  applicable  to  the 
imperial  Valley  only,  since  that  was  the  only. place 
that' had  this  sort  of  a  history.   The  statement  by 
pet^r  Barnes  in  his  article  to  the  contrary  is  entirely 
without  foundation.   As  I  have  indicated,  my  determination 
with  respect  to  the  Imperial  Valley  (and  Secretary  Wilbur's 
determination  38  years  ago)  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
imperial  Valley  was  fully  developed  long  before  any  federal 
money  was  spent  to  build  the  All-American  Canal.   The^ 
federal  project  did  not  reclaim  any  land  in  the  imperial 
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'alley.   Thus,  the  determination  with  respect  to  the 
mperial  Valley  has  no  application  to  other  projects 
/here  there  was  actual  reclamation  of  land  as  a  result 
)f  the  project. 


ry  truly  yours. 


i^m..:m 


Erwin  N.  Griswold 
Solicitor  General 
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gs^artm^nt  of  lustia 


f*QR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
f'llipAY,  APRIL,  9,  1971 


ggliGitor  General  Erwin  N,  Griswold  announced  today  that  t 
pgpartment  of  Justice  v/ill  not  appeal  a  y,S,  District  Court  decision  he 
fe§t  i^nd  lunitation  provisions  of  reclamation  law  dp  not  apply  to  prival 
©Vmgd  i^nds  in  the  ]^perial  Valley  irrigation  district  of  gouthern  Califs 
l^dge  Howard  B,  Turrentine  of  §an  Di^gg  issued  the  ruling 
jg^u^ry  5,  1971,  in  the  Justice  Deparbnent's  1967  suit  against  the  Impc 
Irrigation  District. 

The  deadline  for  appealing  the  decision  to  the  U.S,    Court  ( 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  was  tomorrow,     The  Department  of  the 
interior  had  recommended  against  an  appeal, 

I5  making  his  determination.   Solicitor  General  Griswold 
§|r§6sed  that  his  decision  related  only  to  the  situation  in  the  Imperial 

Valley. 

"The  decision  does  not  in  any  w^y  affect  the  Governmentfe 

PQsition  y;ith  respect  to  reclamation  projects  in  other  areas  where  dii 

facts  ^i-e  involved,"  he  said. 

At  the  request  of  the  interior  Department,    the  Justice  De] 

b^^  filed  the  civil  suit  seeking  ^  declaratory  judgment  that  the  160 ^ac 

limitation  applied  to  private  land  holdings  in  the  Imperial  Irrigation  I 
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From  testimony  by  Paul  S.  Taylor,  hearing  before  House   Subcommittee  on   Irrieatlon 

Official  and  unofficial  studies,  before  and  since,  support  the  Congressman's 
mphatic  conclusion  of  fact.  For  example,  Pendleton,  history  of  labor  in 
.nzona  irrigated  agriculture,  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation^^  Berkeley 
950:  Klaus  G.  Loewald,  hearings  before  Senate  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
ubcommittee,  Both  Congress,  2d  session,  on  S.  1425.  S.  2541,  S.  344S  pp  230- 
38:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  landownership  survev  on' Federal  reclaina- 
on  projects.  1946.  p.  16.  Congressman  Jackson's  gloomv  prophecv  stands 
ilfilled  even  today :  if  the  acreage  held  in  excess  has  diminished  the  ^ubdivi- 
on  occurred  without  benefit  of  the  controls  that  Congress  wrote  into  reclama- 
on  law  to  limit  private  speculation  in  the  interest  of  ^ettler^ 

Xonenforcement  of  the  excess  land  laws  for  a  half  centurv  in  Arizona  is 
atched  on  the  California  side  of  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin  for  a  generation 
3cretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  showed  a  courageous  awareness  of 
nptanding  nonenforcement  in  Imperial  Valley  when  he  announced  on  the 
St  day  of  1964  that  he  intends  to  bring  nonenforcement  there  to  an  end  bv 
vestiture  of  excess  holdings.  But  the  Secreatry  has  made  no  similar  promise 

end  nonenforcement  either  in  Arizona  or  on  southern  California  lands 
atered  imder  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  other  than  in  Imperial  and  Coachella 
^^^^y^-^^P^^ooner  was  the  Secretary's  decision  to  end  nonenforcement  in 
Qpenal  A  alley  announced,  than  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  Xew<;  <;um- 
anzing  an  opinion  of  its  chief  counsel.  Reginald  L.  Knox,  pointed  out'  thaf 

•If  the  opinion  of  Solicitor  Frank  Barry  is  correct,  it  also  applies  to  all 
■eas  reviewing  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  including  land  in  the  Metro- 
.litan  Water  District  which  supplies  water  to  some  extremely  large  holdings 
I  the  coast.  According  to  Knox,  there  has  never  been  anv  reference  to  that 
"^*'  .L^S  ^"^  opinion  is  correct,  it  would  necessarily  applV  there  al^^o"  (Feb- 
lary  19t)o,  vol.  XXVI,  No.  9,  p.   1).  *  * 

Xonenforcement  its  roots  deep  in  the  past,  has  received  added  impetus  dur- 
g  recent  years.  Its  temper  probably  never  was  described  more  clearlv  than  bv 
mgressman  Clair  Engle.  of  California,  speaking  to  the  House  in  1955- 

I  grant  you.  you  start  kicking  the  160-acre  limitation  and  it  is  like  inspect- 
^^hJUflH  ?//>,''  "^"1^;  Jo^!  ,^^^"t  to  do  it  from  a  safe  distance  because^u 
^ht  get  kicked  through  the  side  of  the  barn.  But  it  can  be  done  with  circ^im- 
^^I'J'^q.k"  l?^'^   we  can   observe  circumspection"    (1955   hearings   before 

!fS^  o.?-"^™^*^^^^  ^"  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  on  H.R.  104  H  R  384 
a  ti.ii.  SSli.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  70).  *         ' 

The  devices  reflecting  -circumspection-'  are  numerous :  at  least  one  of  them 
e  h.ngle  formula  '  for  repayment— substituting  small  mouev  pavment*^  for 
hcy-incorporated  in  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  r^eived  congres- 
nal  approval  under  circumstances  leaving  a  trail  of  expressed  di.^^satiifac- 
.n  ac.oss  the  years  and  on  the  Senate  floor  (102  Congre.ssional  Record  13650- 
3  Congressional  Record  6737.  daily  edition  May  23.  1957).  Without  congVel- 
•na    approval    un.^ympathetic  administrators  frustrate  the  law  bv  substttot- 

Btatton^thf/r^M^^  '!;^  ^''''-'^'^'  ^J,^^'-^^^  i^^  purposes,  in  the  place  of  inter- 
Btahons  that  vNould  achieve  them.  Two  examples  may  be  cited  here  that  I 
^e  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere: 

'nttorf'Jifnt'^''^''^"  r^M^  'T""^^'^^  ^^  '^'''^^'"  "^^^^^'^^  for  the  statutory  pro- 
lyl ve  water  T  and  '  '■^■'  ^^^^'^^"-  1^  ''^^^^^  P^^  individual,  shall 
^i  w/ttr"^  a  distinction  as  to  applicability  of  the  excess  land  laws,  be- 
^m  nnrw^  reaching  project  lands  via  surface  delivery,  and  water  reaching 
t  wm?  -f  "'"'I'-i'  f^ij^tinction  not  found  in  the  .statute  nor  logically  oonsist- 
vir  .TT  Justification  for  public  expenditures  for  private  l)enefit.  See 
4'w97t9l99rloiO)""    ''^^"^'^^"^   Circumvention"    (52    California   Law 
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Of  course  officials  charged  with  responsibility  for  administering  reel a^ 
tion  law  know  and  proclaim  its  purposes.  For  example  Commissioner  of  I 
tion  ^^)^  Kuuw  a  *  .  recently  said:  "I  am  proud  that  our  basic  prin 
SerreTaif  esLtianrunc^^^^^^^  concept.   This  program  is  reimbunsal 

*  *  *  «^d  will  reDav  the  Federal  loan  that  finances  it.  We  are  today,  as; 
always  hLrbeen,'^?ully  committed  to  the  conviction  that  the  family  farm  is 
nSl'alset'of  f undJmental  importance.''   (^ddr-s  b^^^^^^^^^ 
Association  at  New  Orleans,  Feb.   3,  1961 ;   USD!   ^^^^^^^.f^^^/^tp   9^^ 

Solicitor  of  Interior  Frank  J.  Barry,  in  his  opinion  M-36634  (Dec.  26,  196 

^P^^%^*7be  resolve  of  the  Congress,  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy,  to  p 
scribe  by  statute  measures  aimed  specifically  at  the  early  breakup  of  p 
existing  *  *  *. 
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September  1,  1971 


m.  Ervln  N.  Grlswold 
)llcitor  General  of  the  United  States 
lited  States  Dept.  of  Justice 
ishlngton,  D.C.  20530 

;ar  General  Grlswold: 

Someone  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  vent  out  under  your  signature, 
ted  June  1,  1971,  to  >5rs .  Stephen  L.  Stover  of  Kanhfltten,  Kansas.   The 
tter  Inquired  about  the  position  of  the  Justice  Department  In  the  excess 
nd  case  Involving  the  Imperial  Valley  In   California. 

As  one  vho  has  vrltten  about  the  Reclamation  Law,  I  was  surprised  to 
e  in  your  letter  the  following: 


"...  there  Is  a  provision  In  the  reclamation  laws 
which  provide  that  when  land  is  reclaimed  through  a 
federal  project,  land  holdings  cannot  exceed  160 
acres.  .  .  .no  land  was  reclaimed  by  the  construction 
of  the  All-Amerlcan  Canal." 

Occasionally  one  recalls  the  warnings  he  received  In  law  school,  among 
em  the  danger  In  paraphrasing  statutory  language.  My  recollection  is  that 
e  excess  land  provision  of  the  Reclamation  Law,  43  U.S.C.  Section  431,  says; 

"no  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private 
ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160 
acres  to  any  one  land  owner." 

I  recall  no  general  provision  in  the  law  that  limits  the  excess  land  law 
land  "reclaimed  through  a  federal  project,"  and  if  you  examine  the  leglsla- 
^e  history  of  the  statute,  you  will  recall  that  Representative  Newlands. 
i  sponsor  of  the  Act,  took  no  such  view.  36  Cong.  Rec.  6734  (1902).  Of 
»rse  a  great  many  reclamation  projects  Involve  the  supply  of  supplementary 
:er  to  land  already  in  cultivation.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  has 
'er  been  thought  that  this  fact  exempted  the  project  from  the  provision 
the  excess  land  law. 
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General  Ervln  N.  Grlsvold 
September  1,  1971 
Page  2 

I  recognize  that  the  Imperial  Valley  case  was  a  complex  one; 
Mrs.  Stover  was  entitled  to  a  more  accurate  explanation. 


but  I  tl 


Very  truly  yours, 


Joseph  L.   Sax 
Professor  of  Law 


JLS/kh 
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September  21,  1971 


*ln  N.  Griswold 

Licltor  General 

fice  of  the  Solicitor  General 

ihlngton,  D.C.   20530 

ir  General  Griswold: 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  you  took  the  time  to  reply  to  my  letter  of 
►tember  1,  conmenting  on  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  case. 

I  know  it  would  be  an  imposition  to  engage  you  in  further  correspondence, 
I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  make  an  observation  or  two  about  the  future. 

^8  you  know,  for  m^ny  years  the  excess  land  law  was  little  enforced,  and 
residency  requirement  of  the  reclamation  law  has  been  wholly  ignored. 
se  concerned  about  reclamation  law  were  therefore  understandably  pleased 
n  the  Interior  and  Justice  Departments  decided  to  go  forward  with  the  IID 
e.  I  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  issues  there,  but  I  hope  that  the 
artment  of  Justice  will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  enforce  the  excess  land 


Though  bills  are  annually  introduced  in  Congress  calling  for  repeal  of 
excess  land  provisions  as  an  anachronism,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
reat  many  agricultural  workers,  particularly  in  California,  would  welcome 
opportunity  to  become  farm  owners,  if  only  that  opportunity  to  acquire 
tile  farm  lands  were  made  under  reasonable  circumstanr-es .   Indeed  it  is 
own  view  that  many  of  the  current  farm  labor  problems  would  be  best 
olved  by  encouraging  the  creation  of  an  owner  class  among  family  farmers. 

At  the  present  time  non-enforcement  or  limited  enforcement  of  the  excess 
d  and  residential  laws  stand  as  an  obstacle  to  this  development.   Once 
laws  are  enforced,  of  course,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  assure  credit 
the  purchase  of  farm  lands,  so  the  job  is  a  complex  and  extended  one;  but 
orcement  of  the  law  is  a  needed  first  step. 

It  may  seem  romantic  today  to  suggest  that  the  very  motive  that  lay 
Lnd  enactment  of  the  reclamation  law  in  1902  is  still  a  sensible  policy; 
'^t  I  am  sure  that  as  you  look  into  the  question,  you  will  find  many 
i   well  informed  people  who  think  that  this  is  precisely  the  case. 
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General  Ervln  N.  GrUvold 
Septeriber  21.  1971 
Page  2 

It  Ifl  often  •aid  th«t  the  exc.?8«  lind  lav  cinnot  vork  because  small  far 
are  unoconoalc.   Even  to  the  extent  that  this  is  true.   it   does  not  sp^ak 
the  problem  of  ownership,  but  only  to  management  practices,  if  It  Is  econool 
necessary  to  oocrate  and  market  farm  products  on  a  large  scale,  It  Is  perfec 
possible  to  do  this  by  cooperative  arrangements  among  a  number  of  owners  of 
modest  sized  family  farms. 

I  oake  these  comments  only  because  It  is  so  vldely  believed  In  V'«hlngt 
that  no  significant  public  policy  could  be  advanced  by  vigorous  enforceaent 
of  the  reclamation  lav.  Perhaps  thla  vlev  ^f^ected  your  ovn  Judcnnent  about 
the  IID  ca3.>.  If  so.  I  hope  you  will  explore  the  question  further  as  opporl 
ties  arise. 

Cordially  yours. 


Joseph  L.  Say 
Professor  of  Lav 

JLS/kh 


cc:   Ben  Yellen.  M.D. 

Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Stover 
Peter  Barnes  t/^ 


P.S.  I  am  very  glad  to  follow  your  suggestion  about  distribution  of  the 

letter  you  sent  me  on  September  16.   I  am,  however,  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  several  interested  parties. 
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Mechanized  Agriculture  and  Social  Welfare:  The  Case  of 
the  Tomato  Harvester* 

Andrew  Schmitz  and  David  Seckler 


An  integrated  public-private  approach  to  mechanical  harvesting  of  tomatoes  for  canning  has 
sharply  reduced  producers'  labor  requirements.  Gross  social  returns  to  aggregate  research  and 
development  expenditures  are  in  the  vicinity  of  1,000  percent.  Even  if  displaced  labor  had  been 
compensated  for  wage  loss,  net  social  returns  are  still  highly  favorable.  Since  tomato  pickers 
were  unorganized,  no  compensation  was  demanded  or  paid.  The  analysis  indicates  a  need  for 
policies  designed  to  distribute  the  beneBts  and  costs  of  technological  change  more  equitably 
Social  scientists  could  properly  be  concerned  with  developing  institutional  means  of  achieving 
this  goal. 


TTHE  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolu- 

Ltion  in  the  19th  century  gangs  of  work- 
men known  as  the  Luddites  roamed 
I  and,  systematically  destroying  machinery. 
iLheir  compatriots  in  the  Netherlands  we 
'  the  word  "sabotage,"  after  "sabot,"  the 
IT  wooden  shoe  that  Dutch  workmen  threw 
the  grinding  gears  of  the  new  technology, 
le  other  side  of  the  coin  is  well  illustrated 
le  lament  of  John  M.  Horner,  one  of  the 
itors  of  the  wheat  combine.^  Writing  to  his 
d,  Colonel  Warren,  editor  of  the  California 
\'ier,  in  July  1869  [11,  p.  22],  Homer  said, 

..  we  were  brought  more  particularly  to 
I  ect  upon  our  position  by  the  burning  of  one 
lour  machines.  ...  We  ask  ourselves:  Have 
I  injured  anyone  so  that  personal  vengeance 
iDursuing  us,  and  this  burning  was  done  to 
[  tify  a  revengeful  feehng?  No.  We  have  had 
I  misunderstanding  with  anyone,  in  fact,  not 
i  enemy  in  the  world,  a  conscience  void  of 
:;nce  to  all  men.  We  entered  that  neighbor- 
ed to  perform  honest  labors,  and  harvested 
,>00]  acres  in  a  good  workmanlike  manner 
;  the  enthe  satisfaction  of  our  employers — so 
:  ch  so  that  most  of  them  wanted  us  to  consent 
;  larvest  their  next  crops. 

I  lonel  Warren  promptly  responded  with  an 
i rial  in  his  paper  [1 1,  p.  23] : 

annini  Foundation  Paper  No.  310.  We  appreciate  the 
•  lade  available  for  this  study  by  various  departments 
1  University  of  California,  Da\TS,  and  the  University 

:higan.  Ernie  Blackwelder,  Clarence  Kelly,  Philip 

■  s,  Gordon  Rowe,  Loy  Sammet,  and  Ron  Schuler  also 
ed  valuable  information.  We  thank  Roy  Bom  for 

■  tational  assistance  and  BUI  Martin  and  Loren  Ihnen 
jcal  comments. 

■  are  indebted  to  Paul  Barkley  for  this  reference. 

J  8EW  ScmoTz  is  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
]  Ks  and  Davu)  Secklee  is  acting  associate  professor  of 
'  '-urai  economics  at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 


Such  acts  as  the  one  named  upon  a  man  like  Mr. 
Horner  because  he  had  invented  a  labor-saving 
machine  should  arouse  the  spirit  of  theUon 
among  all  good  men  and  they  should  unite  and 
hunt  up  the  offenders  and  make  them  feel  "ihe 
heaviest  penalties  of  the  law  for  damages  and 
then  be  driven  from  every  civihzed  community. 

The  rhetoric  of  this  ancient  conflict  has 
changed,  but  not  its  substance.  "Technological 
displacement" — as  it  is  now  euphemistically 
called — remains  the  source  of  some  of  our  great- 
est social  problems.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
agriculture.  We  point  with  justifiable  pride  to 
the  fact  that  now  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  population  produces  our  food  needs.  But 
we  tend  to  forget  the  painful  process  of  adjust- 
ment that  accompanied  the  transition  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  society.  We  have  forgotten 
that  for  many  people  the  transition  was  in- 
voluntary; that  many  people  have  been  forced 
off  the  farm  only  into  an  economic  and  social 
limbo  in  rural  towns  and  urban  ghettos. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  whereby  the  broad  social  costs  of 
technological  innovation  can  be  mapped  into 
the  framework  of  economic  analysis.  It  focuses 
specifically  on  a  recent  technological  change 
affecting  agriculture— the  mechanical  tomato 
harvester. 

Development  of  the  Tomato  Harvester 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  to- 
mato harvester  is  a  subject  of  interest  in  itself. 
It  is  an  outstanding  instance  of  the  parallel  de- 
velopment of  innovations  dovetailing  into  a 
viable  system.  As  Rasmussen  [26,  pp.  532-533] 
states, 

The  invention  of  the  mechanical  tomato 
harvester  contrasted  decidedly  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cotton  picker.  The  tomato 
harvester  resulted  from  the  "system  approach." 
A  team  made  up  of  an  engineering  group  and  a 
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horticultural  group,  with  advice  and  assistance 
from    agronomists    and    irrigation    specialists, 
developed    suitable    plants    and    an    efficient 
harvester   at   the   same   time.   The   necessary 
changes  in  planting,  cultivation,  and  irrigating 
were  developed  concurrently.  .  .  . 
The  systems  approach  was  also  followed  in 
the  development  phase  of  the  harvester.  Manu- 
facturers,  scientists,   and  extension  personnel 
worked  closely  with  farmers,  first  in  growing 
the  new  tomato  varieties,  then  in  getting  the 
tomatoes  harvested.  Processors  subsidized  the 
first  crops  by  lowering  their  purchasing  standards 
on  the  new  tomatoes  and  by  adjusting  their 
production    techniques    to    accommodate    the 
changed  inputs.  In  the  opinion  of  E.  Black- 
welder  of  the  Blackwelder  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  produced  one  of  the  first  harvest- 
ers, it  would  have  been  virtually  impossible 
to  develop  the  harvester  without  an  industry- 
wide integration  of  efforts.  Thus,  the  harvester 
represents  a  social  as  well  as  a    scientific  and 
engineering  success.  Through  coordinated  ef- 
forts on  many  fronts,  the  industry  was  able  to 
achieve  results  not  economically  available  to 
any  individual  member. 

The  first  25  harvesters  were  used  in  Califor- 
nia in  1961.  By  1964,  75  were  in  use;  a  year 
later,  250.  The  number  increased  to  1,000  m 
196?'  [16],  when  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  California  acreage  was  harvested  by  ma- 
chines. However,  in  other  tomato-producmg 
states  the  harvester  was  adopted  after  this 
period. 

Purpose  and  Framework  of  Analysis 
Like  the  cotton  harvester,  the  mechanical 
tomato  harvester  has  created  important  pro- 
duction economies  but  has  also  undermined  the 


livelihood  of  numerous  agricultural  laborer 
In  this  paper  we  attempt  to  appraise  both  tl 
heightened  production  efficiency  and  its  eSe 
on  the  welfare  of  workers.  The  pioneerii 
work  of  Schultz  [31]  and  Griliches  [8]  is  carri( 
one  step  further— into  an  appraisal  of  impc 
tant  social  costs  as  well  as  social  benefits. 

Both  gross  and  net  social  rates  of  return 
the  tomato  harvester  are  computed;  the  d 
f  erence  is  the  wage  loss  of  the  displaced  worke 
To  compute  the  gross  social  rate  of  return, 
employ  as  a  basis  the  framework  used 
Griliches  [8]  and  Peterson  [24]  who  estimati 
respectively,  the  benefit  to  society  from  1 
introduction  of  hybrid  com  and  from  poull 
research. 

Using  the  concepts  of  consumer's  and  p 
ducer's  surplus,  Griliches  analyzed  two  pc 
cases.  In  Figure  1(a)  supply  is  complet 
elastic  and  the  original  supply  curve  is  5';  af 
the  development  of  hybrid  corn,  the  new  sup 
curve  is  S.  Since  supply  is  completely  elas 
producer  surplus  does  not  exist  and  the 
gain,  E-\-F,  represents  the  addition  to  c 
sumer  surplus.  In  Figure  1(b)  supply  is  i 
fectly  inelastic;  with  the  introduction  of 
brid  corn,  supply  shifts  from  S'  to  S.  The  g 
in  consumer  surplus  is  A -{-B;  the  gain  in  i 
ducer  surplus  is  -^  +  I>;  and  the  net  gair 
society  is  A+B+{-A  +  D)  =  B+D,  fi 
which  is  calculated  the  gross  social  rate  of 
turn. 

Peterson,  on  the  other  hand,  used  the 
between  case  of  a  positive  sloping  supply  cu 
Thus,  as  demonstrated  in  Figure  2,  the 
benefit  to  society  is  G-\-F^n-\-I,  that  is 
area  between  the  two  supply  curves  and 
demand  curve,  as  in  Figure  1(b).  This  j 
since  the  net  gain  in  consumer  and  prod 


Quantity 
Figure  1(a) 


Quantity 
Figure  1(b) 
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plus   is  E+G^-F+{-E+H+I).    As   pre- 
usly,  the  gross  social  rate  of  return  is  cal- 
ited  from  the  area  remaining  after  account- 
for  the  changes  in  surpluses, 
'arious  attempts  at  estimating  the  elastici- 

of  demand  and  supply  of  processing  to- 
toes  have  met  with  little  success.^  Therefore, 
:omputing  the  gross  social  returns  from  the 
vester,  we  take  the  total  production  after 
new  equilibrium  is  achieved  and  multiply 

by  the  ensuing  cost  savings  per  ton  of 
:atoes  harvested.  Thus,  we  are  essentially 
.suring  area  EGFK  in  Figure  2,  where  Qi  is 

equilibrium  level  of  tomato  production 
r  to  the  implementation  of  the  harvester 

Qi  is  the  equilibrium  level  of  production 
n  the  harvester  is  in  use.  Therefore,  we 
Jd  overestimate  consumer  surplus,  and 
:e  the  gross  social  gain  to  society,  by  iT  if 
demand  for  tomatoes  were  DD  and  supply 
i  perfectly  elastic.  However,  if  the  suppiv 
■e  for  tomatoes  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  our 
ulations  underestimate  the  gross  social 
s  of  return  if  the  true  demand  and  supply 
tions  for  tomatoes  are  approximatelv  those 
esented  by  DD  and  5o'  (compare  EGFK  and 

3  compute  the  net  social  rate  of  return  from 

development  of  the  harvester,  we  explicitly 

into  account  its  eflfect  on  farm  workers. 

i_reference  to  Figure  3,  prior  to  mechaniza- 

jr  consxuner  tomato  demand,  Babb  et  al.  [1]  estimated 
nee  elasticity  to  be  -.76,  but  this  was  statistically 
iificant.  They  attributed  their  difficulty  in  estimation 
ta  problems.  For  supply  response  of  planted  tomato 
?e,  they  estimated  the  short-  and  long-run  price  elas- 
to  be  2.18  and  4.49  in  Indiana;  1.05  and  2.65  in  Ohio, 
ther  configurations  for  supply  could  lead  to  an  over- 
ate of  the  gross  social  rates  of  return. 


Figure  3 

tion  the  demand  for  tomato  workers  is  Do  and 
the  supply  is  So,  but  subsequent  to  the  har- 
vester the  demand  becomes  A-  As  one  extreme, 
we  computed  W^  ((Jj-Qi)— the  unemployment 
caused  by  the  harvester— assuming  no 'alter- 
native employment  possibilities  and  assuming 
that  the  remaining  employed  workers  receive 
wages  at  least  as  high  as  those  obtained  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  the  harvester.  In  addi- 
tion, we  calculated  the  net  social  rate  of  return 
assuming  different  levels  of  employment  for 
farm  workers  in  nonagricultural  industries. 

Gross  Social  Rate  of  Return 
Gross  social  returns 

We  use  "gross  social  returns"  (GSR)  to 
mean  the  value  of  the  reduced  costs  of  harvest- 
ing tomatoes  by  the  mechanical  harvester.* 
These  returns  differ  from  "net  social  returns" 
by  the  value  of  the  costs  incurred  by  workers 
displaced  by  the  harvester. 

Only  for  California  have  definitive  studies 
been  made  of  the  comparative  costs  of  hand 
and  mechanical  tomato  harvesting  methods 
[23,  36],  and  these  data  are  used  here  for  other 
tomato-producing  states  as  well.  According  to 
the  California  studies,  mechanical  har\'esting 
reduces  costs  by  S5.41  to  S7.47  per  ton,*  in- 

*  Some  benefits  of  the  harvester  have  been  omitted  from 
our  estimates.  We  neglect  benefits  accruing  to  foreign  coun- 
tries (Germany,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Israel,  for  example)  that 
have  imported  these  machines.  Manufacturers'  profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  machines  were  not  independently  estimated, 
but  enter  our  analysis  as  a  cost  of  the  machines.  Royalties 
received  by  the  University  of  California,  which  holds  a 
patent  on  the  most  commonly  used  machines,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  our  estimate  of  benefits:  these  amounted  to 
$224,782  by  1969. 

«  These  cost  savings  are  not  given  explicitly  in  the  stud- 
ies; they  were  computed  from  Zobel's  and  Parsons'  work 
(23,  36,  37].  Detailed  calculations  are  available  on  request 
from  the  authors,  as  are  the  detailed  calculations  under- 
l>-ing  the  remainder  of  this  p^er. 
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Table  1.    Rate   of  adoption   of  the   tomato 
harvester,  United  States,  1965-1973" 


Table  2.     Gross  social  returns  to  the  torn 
harvester 


Year 


Percent  of  tomatoes 
harvested  by  machines 

California        Other  states 


Total  U.S. 
acreage  of 
tomatoes 
harvested  by 
machines 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


25 
60 
80 
85 
90 
95 
95 
95 
95 


48,302 
112,704 
144,905 
161,005 
193,206 
209,307 
225,405 
241,508 
257,608 


Estimated  cost  reduction  a 


Returns 


$5.41 
per  ton 


$7.47 
per  ton 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4 

Cumulated  GSR, 
1965-1973 
Annual  value  of 
cumulated  GSR,  1973 
Annual  GSR,  1973 
ToUl,  2  and  3 

dollars 

199,124,897         274,792,8 

11,947,494           16,487,.? 
30,660,524           42,335,2 
42,608,018          58,822,« 

•  The  rate  of  adoption  was  negligible  before  1965  and  is 
assumed  to  be  zero  for  estimation  puiTK)ses. 

Sources:  Adoption  rates  prior  to  1968  were  taken  from 
Lvnch  [161;  succeeding  adoption  rates  are  the  authors 
projections  (see  footnote  7  of  text)  Estimated  tomato 
acreage  harvested  by  machine  for  1965-1968  was  derived 
by  applying  the  above  percentage  rates  of  adoption  to  the 
acreage  figures  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture [33].  The  equilibrium  acreage  in  PFo<^essmg  toma- 
toes was  estimated  to  be  332,010,  of  which  257,608  are 
mechanically  harvested. 

eluding  amortization  and  interest  charges  at  6 
percent  on  the  machine  costs.  The  data  apply 
only  to  tomatoes  for  processing  since  tomatoes 
for  nonprocessing  are  still  handpicked. 

In  order  to  estimate  GSR  from  the  harvester 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary 
to  estimate  its  rate  of  adoption.  These  esti- 
mates, presented  in  Table  1,  are  based  on  a 
total  U.  S.  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  processing 
of  322,010,  the  average  for  1966-1969.«  We  esti- 
mate that  California  will  harvest  95  percent  of 
its  acreage  by  machine  in  1973  and  that  the 
maximum  rate  of  adoption  by  other  states  will 
be  60  percent.  Webb  [34,  pp.  1-5]  has  esti- 
mated the  total  U.  S.  average  rate  of  adoption 
to  be  80  percent.^ 

Given  these  data  and  an  estimated  average 
yield  of  22  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre,  we  can 
now  compute  the  GSR  to  the  harvester  for  the 

«  Since  this  study  was  completed  before  1969  acreage 
figures  were  available,  total  1969  acreage  was  estimated  to 
be  80  percent  of  the  1968  figure. 

^  Accurate  estimates  on  the  current  rate  of  adoption  do 
not  exist.  It  appears,  however,  that  for  California  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  acreage  is  now  mechanically  harvested  and 
could  easily  reach  95  percent  by  1973.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  people  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  our  60  per- 
cent adoption  figure  by  1973  for  other  states  is  too  high.  It 
may  well  be,  however,  that  more  processing  tomatoes  may 
be  grown  in  California  than  the  55  percent  of  the  acreage 
figure  used.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  total  acreage  of 
257,608  mechanically  harvested  of  a  possible  estimated 
322,010  acres  is  a  conservative  estimate. 


United  States.  All  estimates  have  been  cai 
to  the  year  1973  when,  by  assumption,  toi] 
acreage  attains  a  constant  amount.  Thus, 
annual  GSR  for  each  year,  1965-1973, 
calculated  at  6  percent  interest  to  1973 
then  converted  to  an  annual  perpetual  S' 
This,  together  with  the  annual  GSR  in 
and  thereafter,  constitutes  the  annual  vah 
GSR  to  the  harvester.  The  results  are  shov 
Table  2. 

Research  and  development  costs  of  the 
tomato  harvester 

Several  universities  and  private  firms 
tributed  to  research  and  development  (R 
D)  of  the  tomato  harvester.  Reasonably 
information  is  available  on  the  costs  mci 
by  two  of  the  major  parties  to  this  inventi 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis 
Blackwelder  Manufacturing  Company  oi 
Vista,  California.  The  University  of  Mich 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  the  Univi 
of  Maryland  also  have  engaged  in  researcl 
development;  and  some  other  firms,  incl 
H.  D.  Hume  Company,  Food  Manufact 
Corporation,  Massey-Ferguson,  and  B 
Manufacturing  Company,  have  incurre( 
nificant  R  and  D  costs  in  the  developm( 
tomato  harvesters.  Estimates  of  costs  mc 
by  these  universities  and  firms  represent 
an  educated  guess  based  on  interviews 
knowledgeable  persons.  Total  R  and  D 
mates  compounded  to  1967  are  given  m 
3.« 


8  We  cannot  predict  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  1 
er  on  wages,  prices,  and  output;  so,  unless  otherwise 
we  have  assumed  these  to  remain  the  same  as  m  196 

»  Estimates  include  only  direct  R  and  D  costs  o 
oping  the  harvester.  Costs  to  farmers  and  proce 
transition  to  the  new  technique  are  not  included,  noi 
effects  of  the  harvester  on  processing  costs.  R^  be 
California  Canners  and  Growers  Association  mdicai 
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ble  3.    Research  and  development  expendi- 
tures on  the  tomato  harvester 

Expenditures" 

varsities  (to  1967) 
niversity  of  California, 
•avis 

Non-Extension  activities 

Extension  and  related 

£Xtivities 

ther  universities  (including 

I  tension) 
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$  588,000 
100,000 
600,000 


otal  universities 

ate  firms  (to  1967) 
lackwelder  Manufacturing 
ompany 
ther  firms 

Dtal  firms 

)tal  1967  value 

J  R  and  D  costs:  1973  value 

imulated  at  6  percent) 


$1,288,000 


$    491,000 
1.473.000 


$1,964,000 
$3,252,000 
$4,585,320 


■igures  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand. 

B  of  return 

iven  the  above  data  on  benefits  accruing 
1  the  tomato  harvester  and  the  R  and  D 
s  to  make  the  harvester  a  reality,  it  is  pos- 
;  to  calculate  the  gross  social  rate  of  return 
RR)  to  R  and  D  costs  as  follows: 


this  assumption  is  relaxed  and  the  costs  in- 
curred by  workers  due  to  adoption  of  the  tomato 
harvester  are  explicitly  taken  into  account; 
but  first  we  discuss  welfare  criteria  relevant  to 
this  expanded  view.i" 

Welfare  Criteria 

The  concept  of  Pareto  optimality  implies 
that  one  cannot  recommend  a  change  from  a 
state  "A"  to  a  state  "B"  unless  everyone  is 
better  off  in  B  than  in  ^— that  is,  no  one  is 
worse  off  in  5  and  at  least  one  person  is  better 
off  than  in  A. 

A  major  problem  arising  is  that  Pareto 
optimality  favors  the  status  quo.  But  almost 
every  conceivable  change  leaves  someone 
worse  off.  Consequently,  making  recommenda- 
tions on  grounds  other  than  "whatever  is,  is 
right"  involves  the  inextricable  difficulties'  of 
interpersonal  comparisons  of  utility.  If,  for 
example,  one  is  willing  to  recommend  a  change 
that  will  leave  someone  worse  off  than  before, 
he  is  implying  that  he  can  cardinally  evaluate 
the  increase  in  welfare  of  the  beneficiaries, 
subtract  the  decrease  in  welfare  of  the  losers^ 
and  find  a  net  increment  in  welfare.  This  is 
indeed  a  heroic  presumption. 

As  a  kind  of  halfway  house  between  these 
extremes,   the  following  "compensation"   test 


GSRR  = 


total  annual  value  of  gross  social  returns 
research  and  development  costs 


(100). 


s,  assuming  the  low-cost  saving  of  $5.41 
ton. 


GSRR 


$42,608,018  (Table  2) 
$4,585,320  (Table  3) 


(100)  =  929  percent. 


larly,  for  the  cost  saving  of  $7.47  per  ton, 
GSRR  is  1,282  percent  ($58,822,867 
,585,320).  Hence,  the  gross  social  rate  of 
rn  may  vary  from  929  to  1,282  percent. 
J  this  point  we  have  followed  traditional 
ysis  to  calculate  the  rates  of  return  from  an 
vation  in  which  the  distributional  effects 
issumed  to  be  zero.  In  the  next  section, 

J^tremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  net  effect 
Kessmg  costs  is  positive  or  negative.  Finally,  we  have 
itered  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  new  tomato 
'  tor  mechamcal  harvesting  is  of  inferior  quality  than 
rrown  pnor  to  mechanizatioif.  If  the  new  variety  is 
>r,  which  IS  debatable,  then  the  costs  incurred  because 
inor  quaUty  are  not  accounted  for. 


has  been  proposed  by  Kaldor  and  Hicks.  It  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  recommending  a  change 
that  the  gainers  shall  be  able  to  compensate 
the  losers  and  still  be  better  off.  If  the  benefits 
of  the  change  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  its  or- 
dinary costs  and  compensation,  it  cannot  be 
considered  socially  desirable.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
compensation  could  be  paid— it  must  actually 
be  paid  if  a  change  from  the  status  quo  is  to  be 
recommended.  Otherwise,  the  problem  of  inter- 
personal^ comparisons  of  utility  still  remains. 

»»  We  cannot  go  into  all  the  complexities  of  welfare  theory 
here.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Little  [14]  and 
Mishan  [19]. 
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The  implications  of  this  general  analysis  to 
the  specific  problem  of  the  tomato  harvester 
are  clear.  In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
harvester,  we  have  to  determine  whether  the 
gainers  (producers,  consumers,  etc.)  could  com- 
pensate the  losers  (workers)  and  still  be  better 
off  than  before." 

Net  Social  Rate  of  Return 
The  tomato  harvester  displaced  roughly  91 
man-hours  per  acre  of  tomatoes  harvested  [23, 
pp.  1-9].^^  Using  the  acreage  and  adoption  rates 
of  Table  1,  478,637  man-hours  were  displaced  in 
1965;  in  1973  and  every  year  thereafter, 
19,477,227  (see  Appendix  for  calculations) .'^ 
The  average  wage  of  harvest  labor  in  California 
was  approximately  $1.65  per  hour  in  1967  [23]. 
With  these  figures,  we  computed  the  net  social 
rate  of  return  (NSRR)  under  varying  assump- 
tions of  alternative  employment  opportunities 
and  hence,  the  amount  of  compensation  (C) 
needed  to  offset  the  impact  of  technological 
change.  The  formula  used  is: 

NSRR -^^(100). 
R  andD 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  4.  For  the  low- 
cost  savings  estimate  of  $5.47  per  ton,  NSRR 
'  "The  main  losers  from  this  particular  technological 
change  are  farm  workers.  Undoubtedly  there  are  other 
people  who  also  lose,  but  these  are  not  discussed  in  this 
paper.  Furthermore,  it  becomes  clear  that  cost-benefit 
studies  must  consider  both  allocative  and  distributional 
problems  (see,  for  example,  Prest  and  Turvey  [25],  Mus- 
grave  [21]  and  Knetch  et  al.  [13]).  Compensation  is  a  neces- 
sary but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  appraising  an  un- 
provement.  See  Little  [14,  ch.  6]  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Scitovsky  reversal  problem.  ,      ■    ,  i. 

12  The  amount  of  the  labor  saved  by  the  mechanical  har- 
vester is  given  in  Parsons  [23,  p.  8].  The  man-hours  saved 
per  acre  vary  from  29  for  excellent  workers  to  178  for  poor 
workers  The  figure  used,  91  man-hours,  while  substantially 
above  that  for  poor  workers,  is  only  slightly  below  the  man- 
hours  displaced  for  good  workers.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Parsons'  calculations  are  based  on  the 
specific  type  of  harvester  available  in  1966  when  approxi- 
mately 20  good  workers  were  needed  per  machine.  A  new 
tomato  harvester  will  soon  be  made  available  which  will 
require  substantially  less  labor  to  operate;  the  use  of  an 
electronic  sorting  device  can  reduce  the  requirement  to  less 
than  8  workers  per  machine.  In  view  of  these  recent  de- 
velopments, our  estimates  of  labor  displacement  resulting 
from  the  harvester  are  probably  conservative. 

"When  calculating  the  displacement  by  the  tomato 
harvester,  the  analysis  would  become  extremely  complex  if 
one  attempted  to  distinguish  between  domestic  workers  and 
temporarily  admitted  aliens.  In  our  analysis,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  had  the  tomato  harvester  not  been  invented  the 
total  workers  employed  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  early 
1960's. 


Table  4. 


Net  rates  of  social  return  to  R  a 
D  on  the  tomato  harvester 


Percent  of  displaced    Annual  1973 
wage  bill  paid  amount  of 

in  compensation     compensation 


Net  rate  of  sod 
return  to  R  and 

Estimated  cos 
savings  at 


$5.47        $7. 

per  ton      per  t 

dollars 

percent 

0 

0 

929          1,2 

25 
50 
75 
100 

10,746,610 
21,493,262 
32,239,892 
42,987,523 

694          1,0 

460             8 

226             5 

-     8             3 

varies  between  929  and  -8  percent  as 
amount  of  compensation  changes  from  0  to 
percent  of  the  estimated  displaced  wage 
For  100  percent  compensation,  it  is  assu 
that  displaced  tomato  workers  have  no  a 
native  employment  opportunities.  For  the 
savings  of  $7.51  per  ton,  NSRR  varies  bet^ 
1,288  and  345  percent. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  estimate 
actual  amount  of  unemployment  created  b; 
harvester,  since  this  would  require  known 
displaced  workers'  future  employments." 
estimated  wage  loss  from  1965  through 
has  been  compounded  forward  to  1973  and 
converted  to  an  annual  flow.  Thus,  assum 
wage  of  $1.65  per  hour,  the  cost  to  the  wo 
is  overestimated  because,  while  the  conve 
to  an  annual  flow  makes  it  possible  to  calc 
the  NSRR,  this  assumes  an  infinite  life  f( 
displaced  labor.  This  assumption  is  unte 
unless  one  believes  that  there  is  a  lasting 
on  the  workers'  families  in  denied  educa 
opportunities  and  the  like  resulting  from  i 
ployment  caused  by  technological  change. 

Actual  Payment  of  Compensation 

We  have  shown  that  the  rates  of  reti 
R  and  D  expenditures  on  the  tomato  har 
were  highly  attractive  when  measured 


"  As  Robinson  [28,  p.  2]  points  out,  "Nearly  four 
workers  were  employed  in  1957  in  industnes  which 
exist  or  hardly  e.xisted  in  1900.  If  we  had  been  loa 
jobs  for  those  workers  in  1900,  we  should  never  ha 
seen  the  present  number  of  workers  m  the  motor  i 
and  motor  transport,  in  the  making  of  gramophon( 
less  or  television  sets,  in  electricity,  or  aviation 
moment  it  is  hard  to  foresee  how  those  workers 
mately  be  absorbed,  for  whose  services  in  their  loi 
cupations  there  is  likely  to  be  less  demand. 
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ventional  way.  More  important,  the  rates  of 
im  remain  attractive  after  deducting  reason- 
e  amounts  of  compensation  for  costs  incurred 
displaced  workers.  However,  since  compensa- 
1  has  not  actually  been  paid,  it  cannot  be 
eluded  that  society  as  a  whole  has  bene- 
d  from  the  tomato  harvester. 
)ur  analysis  has  focused  on  unorganized 
Kers  confronted  with  technological  displace- 
it.  Compensation  was  not  paid  because  they 
led  the  organization  to  compel  it.  Contrast 

situtaion  with  one  in  which  workers  were 
rerfully  organized — the  International  Long- 
remen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union.  Under 

leadership  of  Harry  Bridges,    this   union 

able  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  technology 
worker  displacement  through  "featherbed- 
f  provisions  in  its  contracts,  which  it  pro- 
;d  for  many  years.  In  the  late  1950's,  how- 
-,  it  became  apparent  that  the  momentum  of 
mological  development,  particularly  in  the 
tamerization   of   freight,    would    eventual- 
overpower     employment-preserving    rules, 
iges  recognized  this  in  1957  [9,  p.  145]: 
svould  say  that  we  have  resisted  the  impact  of 
bor-saving  machinery,  mechanization,   auto- 
ation,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  possibly 
th  greater  success  than  any  other  organiza- 
)n.  It  has  been  a  combination  of  ways  and 
eans  of  going   things   and   it   has   involved 
rikes,  slow-downs,  and    what-not.   However, 
;  have  reached  the  point  possibly,  and  some 

the  demands  that  you  are  putting  in  (take 
is  resolution,  for  example)  and  some  other 
oposals  for  changes  reflect  the  feeUng  that 
u  have  reached  the  point,  where  the  battle 
ainst  the  machine  for  us  has  become  a  losing 
e.  And  we  can  continue  to  fight  a  losing  battle, 
d  we  will  lose  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
ally  after  we  have  thrown  away  a  lot  of  energy 
d  a  lot  of  bargaining  power  we  will  put  on  a 
owdow.-i,  last-stand  fight,  and  we  will  lose 
at  one,  too. 

nder  Bridges'  leadership,  the  union  entered 
'tiations  to  trade  its  featherbedding  pre- 
tives  for  job  and  income  security  and  won  a 
ement  of  $5  million  per  year  for  1961 
ugh  1965;  this,  together  with  previous  pay- 
ts,  totaled  $29  million  [9,  p.  176].  In  the 
n's  view,  $18  million  of  this,  or  approxi- 
^ly  $3  million  per  year,  was  compensation 
echnological  change  or,  as  they  put  it,  "the 
's  share  of  the  machine"  [9,  p.  180]. 
le  essence  of  the  contract  for  the  union  was 
prmciple  of  "sharing  the  machine."  As 
•man  [9,  p.  344]  says, 


In  the  longshore  experience,  the  older  workers 
won  a  great  deal;  the  retirement  bonus  was  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  a  year's  pay.  The 
younger  workers  were  offered  less  but  their 
prospects  for  promotion  were  enhanced  by  ac- 
celerated withdrawal  of  the  older  men.  Further, 
they  believed  that  the  principle  of  'sharing  in 
the  machine'  had  been  estabhshed  and  would 
provide  benefits  to  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  longshoremen  achieved  a  share  in  the 
machine  of  approximately  $3  million  per  year 
on  an  estimated  annual  industry  net  savings  (in 
1965)  of  no  more  than  and  probably  consider- 
ably less  than  $59.4  million  [9,  p.  332].  Thus,  the 
settlement  was  certainly  no  less  than  5  percent 
and  probably  no  more  than  10  percent  of  in- 
dustry's benefits.  While  the  two  cases  are  per- 
haps noncomparable,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  had  the  tomato  workers  received  a  similar 
share  in  the  machine,  their  compensation  would 
have  been  between  $2  and  $4  million  per  year. 
On  this  basis,  the  conservatively  estimated 
net  social  return  to  the  harvester  would  still 
have  exceeded  700  percent. 

Concluding  Observations 

Our  study  of  the  development  of  the  mechan- 
ical tomato  harvester  provides  a  microscopic 
look  at  a  general  social  dilemma.  The  talents  of 
science  and  industry  combine  to  create  enor- 
mously productive  innovations,  but  the  very 
success  of  these  sectors  of  society  creates  con- 
sequences which  bear  unfavorably,  as  Fuller 
[7]  has  pointed  out,  on  less  organized  and  there- 
fore more  vulnerable  sectors. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  fact,  we  briefly 
examined  the  contrasting  impacts  of  technolog- 
ical change  on  tomato  workers  and  longshore- 
men. But  labor  unions  are  not  the  only  means  of 
protecting  vulnerable  sectors  of  society.  Indeed, 
as  Schultz  [29]  has  stressed,  it  is  the  social 
scientist's  task  to  devise  a  variety  of  institu- 
tional structures  appropriate  to  the  problems 
with  which  society  is  afflicted. 

Thus,  for  compensation  purposes,  an  alter- 
native to  unionization  may  be  a  form  of  state 
intervention  in  which  a  tax  is  imposed  on  units 
of  output.  The  proceeds  from  this  tax  w^ould 
then  be  used  to  finance  retraining,  relocative, 
and  retirement  programs.  This  solution  is 
theoretically  sound,  but  if  extended  through  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  that  are  subject  to  tech- 
nological displacement,  it  would  be  an  organ- 
izational monstrosity.  Before  embarking  on 
programs  of  this  type,  it  would  be  wise  to  seek 
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more  general  solutions  to  this  general  class  of 
problems.!'*  Specifically,  we  might  explore 
whether  there  are  any  possibilities  that  general 
social  programs  could  significantly  reduce  the 
need  for  compensation  itself.  We  believe  there 

are.  ,  •     ,    , 

The  process  of  adjustment  is  particularly 
painful  for  displaced  tomato  workers  because 
they  are  highly  immobile,  mainly  because  of 
limited  occupational  versatility.  If  a  fraction  of 
the  great  economies  generated  by  such  tech- 


»  See,  for  example,  H.  G.  Johnson  [12]. 


nological  innovations  as  the  harvester  could  t 
allocated  out  of  general  taxes  and  applied  1 
destroying  the  "vicious  cycles  of  poverty"  th; 
afflict  society,  immobilities — and  thus  the  soci 
costs  accompanying  such  innovations  as  tl 
tomato  harvester— would  be  substantially  r 
duced.  Interventions  of  this  sort  would  alio 
social  costs  and  benefits  to  fall  more  or  le 
randomly  on  the  population  as  a  whole  ai 
thus,  in  a  sense,  cancel  each  other.  If  this  we 
to  occur,  "everyone"  would  be  better  off  wi 
technological  change.  That  is,  to  us,  the  moi 
of  the  tomato  harvester. 


Appendix 
Total  Man-Hour  Displacement  by  tiie  Tomato  Harvester 


The  base  acreage  used  prior  to  1965  (that  is, 
prior  to  the  year  when  the  harvester  was  used 
substantially)  is  297,289,  the  average  from  1958 
to  1964.  The  base  acreage  used  subsequently  is 
322,010,  the  average  from  1966  to  1969.  Cali- 
fornia is  assumed  to  harvest  approximately  55 
percent  of  the  processing  tomatoes  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Using  the  computations  of  Par- 
sons [23],  163  man-hours  were  employed  per  acre 
prior  to  the  harvester;  with  the  harvester,  this 
was  cut  to  72  man-hours. 

Thus,  prior  to  the  harvester,  48,458,127  man- 


hours  were  employed  (297,289X163).  After  1 
harvester  was  adopted,  in  1965  for  example,  1 
number  of  man-hours  employed  dropped 
47,979,490,  computed  as  follows:  322,( 
[(163X.85)  +  (72X.15)].  This  represents  a  ( 
placement  of  478,637  man-hours  (48,458,: 
-47,979,490). 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1973  only  28,980,' 
man-hours  will  be  employed,  computed 
follows:  322,010[(163X.20)  +  (72X.80)].  T( 
displacement  wiU  then  be  19,477,227  man-he 
(48,458,127-28,980,900). 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Robert  T.ong,  vie. 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America.  „u„^.^, 

^  We  have  had  to  shift  the  order  of  appearance  of  some  witnesses 
Dr   Friedland,  and  Mr.  Henning  will  follow  Mr.  Long. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Long,  for  accepting  our  invitation  t. 
testify. 

STATEMENT    OF    ROBERT    LONG,    VICE    PRESIDENT,    BANK    O", 
AMERICA,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Long.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  -j     *    ^  ^v    t!„„ 

I  am  Robert  Long,  and  I  am  a  senior  vice  president  of  the  Ban 
of  America  in  charge  of  its  agricultural  lending  Prof fi"- 

I  would  like  to  alk  you,  Senator,  I  have  a  short  statement,  I  ca 
read  it  if  you  would  like,  or  I  can  file  it  with  you. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think,  in  the  interest  of  saving  time,  if 
is  all  the  same  to  you,  I  would  like  you  to  summarize  it. 

We  will  enter  the  full  statement  m  the  record  at  the  conclusic 

"^MrLoNa'we^have  attempted  to,  in  our  statement,  separate  tl 
areas' of  issue  that  seem  to  be  a  part  of  your  examination.  Senate 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  of  agriculture  as  ^e  would  Cc 
it,  as  one  question  certainly  before  you,  and  the  other  which  mig 
involve  the  human  and  social  environment  m  rural  America^ 

The  principal  thrust  of  our  statement  will  relate  to  the  busin 
aspects  of  agriculture  where  we  loan  substantial  funds  and  whe 
we  are  primarily  involved.  , 

It  has  been  noted  here  that  we  make  a  large  amount  of  cre( 
available  to  California  farmers  and  related  industry,  something 
excess  of  a  billion  dollars  for  farmers  themselves  and  maybe  ah. 
billion  in  the  area  of  farm  cooperatives  and  immediately  relat 

If  you  would  compound  that  with  indirect  services  for  agricultu 
it  would  be  two  or  three  times  that  amount.  . 

We  deal  with  the  important  trends  that  are  taking  p  ace  m  U 
fornia  agriculture  which  should  be  set  forth,  and  I  will  note  tn 

^i^t's^been  frequently  referred  to  today  about  the  number  of  f ai 
or  farming  units  that  operate  today  in  California  Ten  years  i 
there  was  something  over  100,000  and  today  we  are  down  to,  depe 
ing  upon  which  of  the  statistics  you  care  to  follow,  somewhere 
the  neighborhood  of  56,000.  We  feel  that  this  dramatic  change 
primarily  associated  with  the  pressures  of  rising  cost  of  produc 
taxes,  labor  and  equipment  of  all  kinds,  which  are  incurred  with 
commensurate  increases  in  the  return  on  the  sale  ot  products 

Also  we  note  that  farms  must  expand  as  farmers  seek  to  keep  }■ 
with  the  trends  in  agriculture.  Higher  cost  of  purchase  ot  supy 
and  services  means  that  the  farmer  needs  a  much  broader  base  to 
to  maintain  a  competitive  unit  of  cost.  Therefore,  the  requiren 
is  larp-ely  a  factor  of  new  technology  requiring  larger  operati 
and,  consequently,  we  are  coming  up  with  fewer  farming  units. 
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lAnother  factor  that  is  important  in  this  situation  is  the  need  for 
.^reased  capitalization  of  our  farms  here  in  California.  Unofficial 
'imates — and  there  are  no  precise  figures  on  this  that  I  am  fully 
lare  of — place  the  average  investment  per  farm  in  California  at 
lOut  $400,000.  Xet  income,  which  was  reported  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
their  recent  census  taken  in  1970,  about  816,000  per  farm,  which 
>uld  be  about  4  percent  on  their  investment. 

[  personally  think,  from  my  own  experience,  this  might  be  a  little 
irher  in  California  at  this  time. 

We  further  note  that  some  three-fourths  of  this  increase  in  total 
estment  in  the  1960*s  was  attributable  to  the  appreciation  of  real 
ate  in  the  farming  community.  With  the  supply  of  farm  land 
istantly  decreasing,  there  is  a  clear  trend.  Increasingly,  too,  non- 
ricultural  uses  encroach  upon  agricultural  land.  In" addition  the 
operty  tax  provides  the  basis  of  local  government  finance  in  Cali- 
•nia.  as  it  does  in  other  communities  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
reases  the  heavy  pressures  on  agricultural  operations. 
Another  factor  is  the  incorporation  by  farmers.  Of  the  incorpo- 
led  farms  in  California,  about  83  percent  are  exclusively  in  farm- 
l  and  90  percent  had  10  or  fewer  stockholders.  Farmers  incorporate 
i  about  the  same  reasons  that  other  small  businesses  do:  specific 
■  mples  would  be  inheritance  taxes,  liquidity,  management  con- 
uity,  limited  liability,  and  other  factors  related  to  corporations 
il  their  value  as  a  business  entity. 

!)f  the  incorporated  farms  in  California,  about  56  percent  are 
^t  we  would  call  family  farms  or  run  bv  families.  Familv  farm- 
1  incorporate  basically  in  self-defense. 

'Recognizing  these  trends,  farmers  have  naturally  tended  to  spe- 
ize.  shifted  toward  higher  valued  crops.  Thev  also  have  been 
•^d  with  more  sophisticated  marketing  systems  and  more  sophis- 
ited  consumers.  The  relatively  low  price  paid  for  farm  products 
ects  the  competitiveness  in  the  industry  which  is  basically  a  free- 
iM-pnse  system,  probably  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  its  use 
Dur  I  .S.  economy. 

Ill  your  letter  to  me  you  asked  about  the  impact  of  these  trends 
1  he  lives  of  California  farm  families.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful, 
=  ator,  if  I  gave  you  a  few  specific  examples  which  come  from 
statewide  loan  files  of  the  bank. 

lake  the  case  of  a  farm  in  California's  Central  Valley.  This  farm 
.pens  to  grow  cotton  and  Thompson  seedless  grapes.'  The  grapes 
luce  aj30ut  S55  a  ton  on  the  current  market.  He  produces  this 
0  on  13()  acres.  His  annual  gross  income  is  expected  to  be,  in  this 
'•ent  period,  about  SoO.OOO.  He  hopes  to  net  about  S9,000  in  annual 
|me  before  personal  income  taxes.  Seasonally  his  crop  line  of 
Mt  from  us  amounts  to  about  $45,000.  The  total  investment  in 
farm  happens  to  be  $270,000.  His  annual  net  income  represents 
It  ^i  percent  of  his  investment.  We  have  financed  this  farmer  for 
's;  he  IS  a  good  farmer:  we  want  his  business  and.  of  course. 


t  hi 


m  to  continue  in  business. 


we 


l&t  me  give  you  another  case  where  the  results  were  somewhat 
u'  \  -i^^-^^^re  farm  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  this  farmer 
about  $0^000  m  lines  of  credit  from  us  to  irrow  cotton,  alfalfa 
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grapes,  corn,  and  some  pasturage.  Total  investment  in  his  fan 
Amounted  to  about  $380,000.  He  had  a  gross  income  of  about  $59,00. 
Xch  yielded  him  about  $2,300  in  net  income,  a  net  return  on  mvasi 
ment  of  less  than  1  percent  annually. 

Twill  give  you  one  more  example  of  a  farm  of  250  acres  gromn 
neaches  and  grapes.  His  investment  m  this  farm  is  about  $400,00- 
Ked  a  line  o^f  credit  from  us  of  about  $120,000.  His  gross  sah 
were  $160,000  and  yielded  about  $40,000.  In  this  case  he  had  a 
annual  return  of  about  10  percent  on  his  investment,  which  woul 
be  reasonably  good  by  most  standards.  . 

In  contrast,  a  farm  with  a  similar  investment,  m  this  case  amoun 

ing  to  about  $430,000,  used  a  line  of  ciedit  of  $84,000  from  us  a 

generated  sales  of  $85,000.  His  net  income  on  255  acres  of  alf alf 

cotton,  and  tree  fruit  was  less  than  $10,000,  which  is  an  annual  retui 

of  less  than  21/2  percent.  .      n       .  ^  ^ 

I  have  some  other  examples  here  m  the  statement. 

We  see  this  situation  as  a  confrontation  which  creates  speci; 

and  difficult  credit  problems  and,  in  our  concern  about  this  mcreasii 

trend,  we  have  undertaken  a  careful  examination  of  certain  speci 

areas  within  California.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  there  are  ma: 

peach  and  prune  growers,  among  others    who  are  confronted  wi 

some  real  difficulties.  I  will  give  you  quickly  some  of  the  trends  i 

volved  in  our  examination.  jr.--.  •   „^^: 

There  was  a  growing  trend  toward  operating  deficits  triggeri 

a  decline  in  value  of  the  land  and  hence  a  depletion  m  their  bar 

able  equity.  There  was  excessive  production  combined  with  a  pc 

market  and  price  situation.  There  was  rapidly  rising  debt  and  d( 

service  obligation  in  the  face  of  declining  ability  to  service  ad 

tional  debt.  ^         ^      n         •  i         -4.:^,. 

These  conditions  combined  to  weaken  the  financial  position 
growers  in  these  two  industries.  Many  of  them  have  fallen  bel 
desirable  and  sound  credit  standards. 

Our  analysis  substantiates  our  reason  for  concern,  because 
found  the  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  in  a  level  of  about  60  percent, 
most  instances,  this  is  too  high  for  agricultural  People  to  carry. 
Appraisals  by  our  own  people,  confirmed  ^y  tlie  UhDA,  slim 
this  particular  area  to  have  a  value  per  acre  of  $2,000  m  l^b^ 
1971  the  average  value  of  the  same  acreage  was  $1,200. 

Our  study  was  limited,  but  we  find  that  conditions  like  this 
various  parts  of  the  State  of  California  are  not  unreahstic.  ihi; 
the  kind  of  trend  that  many  farmers  are  experiencing  where 
profits  prevail.  ^         ^^,         „       .  .,       ,,„ 

Frequently  there  are  terms  used  such  as  "large'  and  small 
so  forth.  We  would  like  to  emphasize  in  our  testimony  that  s 
applications  have  meaning  only  in  relation  to  specific  crops.  ^< 
acres  of  a  well-sustained,  well-established  farm  raising  a  variety 
grapes  in  the  Napa  Valley  might  be  quite  satisfactory  as  inc( 
but  a  peach  grower  with  about  the  same  investment  m  the  ha 
mento  Valley,  with  the  same  acreage,  would  be  m  a  very  ditti 
position  today. 

The  Bank  of  America  supplies  about  40  percent  ot  the  crop 
duction  loans  in  the  State  of  California.  We  would  like  to  be 
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increase  it  because  most  farmers  throughout  the  State  need  addi- 
nal  capital  to  operate  their  farms.  As  you  can  see  from  some  of 
se  situations,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  all  financial 
titutions,  including  ourselves,  to  meet  the  credit  requirements 
h  the  conditions  that  exist  today. 

smaller  farming  operations  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  the  economies 
their  neighbors,  sometimes  only  twice  their  size,  and  this  is  the 
1  impact  in  California  in  terms  of  what  is  happening  to  the  size 
farms  and  the  number  of  farms. 

'nmistakably,  one  of  the  problems  they  face  is  their  ability  to 
rket  their  production.  The  farmer  is  up  against  a  highly  sophisti- 
3d  farm-to-market  mechanism  and  he  is  also  faced  with  a  price- 
scious  consumer  in  today's  family  shopper.  There  are  numerous 
m-marketing  cooperatives  in  California,  probably  the  best  devel- 
d  marketing  system  of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  are 
narily  designed  to  assist  the  small  or  medium  sized  farmer  in 
'•iently  packaging  and  selling  their  production.  To  some  degree 
^-  have  assisted  this  size  operation  in  continuing  in  business, 
re  have  extended  substantial  lines  of  credit  to  these  cooperatives 
r  long  periods  of  years. 

'he  bank  supports  a  desirable  goal  to  have  a  healthy  and  pros- 
pus  farm  community.  In  addition  to  extending  banking  credit 

wide  range  of  farms  of  all  sizes  and  farming  interests,  we  spon- 
a  wide  variety  of  programs  designed  to  serve  rural  California, 

the  emphasis  in  this  program  is  upon  youth. 
1  1971  the  bank  paid  about  S2,300,000  to  young  people  for  ani- 
s  which  they  raised,  and  we  undertook  to  collect  the  purchase 
•e  from  the  ultimate  buyers,  which,  in  effect,  guaranteed  their 
ket  and  provided  them 'an  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  the 
ness  of  agriculture  in  a  meaningful  way. 

bme  $116,000  went  into  various  farm  youth  grants,  scholarships, 
I  awards.  Nearly  $50,000  went  to  farm  youth  auctions:  $356,000 
need  1.300  junior  agricultural  projects,  and  there  are  more  sirai- 
programs. 

1  finalizing  my  comments,  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
feeling  many  have  that  financial  institutions, 'including  our  own 
'alifornia,  only  finance  the  large  operations.  I  went  out  to  the 

Joaquin  Valley  and  talked  with  our  manager  at  the  Fowler 
iich.  "We  have  a  branch  system  which  provides  a  total  lending 
't  of  the  bank  to  every  branch  within  the  system,  and  there  is 
hortage  of  credits  or  loanable  funds  available  to  agriculture  in 
forma.  I  found,  in  looking:  over  his  portfolio  of  loans,  it  ranged 
he  way  from  Sl,000  to  $300,000,  and  something  in  excess  of  100 
ndual  credits  extended  in  a  year.  It  does  not  necessarilv  tell 
ne  size  of  the  farm,  but  it  does  indicate  the  majority  of 'these 
"probably  small  to  medium  size.  Fowler  is  a  reasonably  typical 
*^ing  community  in  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev  of  California. 
0  siunmarize,  we  would  like  to  sav  that  our  bank  and  manv  finan- 
'  institutions  within  the  State  of  California  have  a  large  stake 
?nculture.  VTe  are  concerned  about  it  and  we  share  in  that  stake 
lany  ^ays.  We  are  their  partners  in  a  financial  sense,  so  we  are 
erned  about  the  size  of  their  debt,  which  is  growing,  and  their 
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ability  to  service  it.  We  are  also  concerned  over  their  inability  to 
geSe  sv'fficient  capital  from  their  --- X^f^^clvJ^S  Z 
increased  requirements  for  operating  successfully  m  (.alitornia  Kul 
we  do  have  faith  in  California's  agriculture  and  the  future  of  th< 
State's  n.ral  population.  We  are  there  and  we  expect  to  remam  then 
and  we  expect  the  community  itself  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  ^vish  to^make  one  final  comment  on  unit  efficiency.  I  firmly  believ, 

that  there  are  efficient  levels,  depending  upon  the  crops  prown  an. 

he  mix  of  these  crops,  in  which  a  medium  and  even  a  smaller  farme. 

can  compete  quite  effectively  and  be  very  efficient  in  terms  of  all  eco 

nomLXdaV  with  any  size  farm  up  to  several  hundred  thousan. 

"""Their  problem  is  the  problem  of  economics  of  the  business,  whic 
is  no  different  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  excep 
it  may  be  more  intense  here  in  California.  So  our  mam  concern,  on 
maTn  effort,  and  our  main  involvement  is  trying  to  help  find  waj 
rheirt°>ese  people  to  be  more  viable  and  more  able  to  remain  profi 
ably  in  business  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 

In  summary,  Senator  Stevenson,  this  is  the  substance  of  our  stat 
ment  which  l-e  have  provided  to  your  committee  and  we  hope 
will  be  helpful  in  your  examination.  i  t  .i      i 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  is  very  helpful,  Mr.  Long,  and  I  thank  yc 

^""you  say  the  Bank  of  America  has  a  stake  in  agriculture;  clear 
it  does,  all  of  the  people  of  California  do.  It  is  the  No.  1  industry 

^  Cai^you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  bank's  total  outstandii 

credit  is  in  agriculture  now?  ,  ,.  ^.      •     ,n  ^  Ua.^ 

Mr   Long.  Frankly  we  do  not  separate  our  statistics  m  the  bar 
agriculture  as  opposed  to  another  commercial  entity.  Me  consicl 
africulture  part  of  the  commercial  loan  portfolio.  I  -ould  gi^ss 
you  would  allow  me  that,  that  is  it  less  than  10  percent  of  the  tol 
outstanding  portfolio  of  the  bank.  -i^  .i    .  ^^^.a..fn. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  you  guess  or  know  if  that  percenta 
has  increased  in  the  last  10  years  or  decreased^  .     .  ,  i  Uo 

Mr  Long.  No.  It  would  have  decreased  m  relation  to  total  ba. 
lending  because,  as  you  probably  realize  m  a  bank  ot  our  size,  ; 
are  in  all  types  of  lending.  We  also  have  what  we  call  a  ^^ holes: 
aspect  of  the  bank  in  which  very  large  sums  of  money  are  invo  v 
here  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world  and  tlK 
would  be  no  way  for  any  one  commercial  activity  to  maintain  a  €■ , 
stant  ratio  in  relation  to  that  kind  of  growth.  There,  I  think,  wo 
be  a  declining  relationship  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  actn. 
against  this  total.  Agriculture  would  be  no  exception. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  believe  that  t 
credit  facilities  in  California  are  adequate  to  the  needs  ot  agri.i 
ture,  including  the  small  farmer?  -r  i     ,.  i  i  ^^  . 

I  apologize  for  using  that  word,  small,  but  I  don't  know  how 
draw  the  line. 

Mr.  Long.  Smaller,  at  least.  ^    ,       ,  i  4.^r.r^ 

Senator,  I  can  respond  in  this  sense.  It  has  been  a  long-stanc 
policy  of  the  bank  and  continues  so  today,  to  never  restrict  n^ 
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agricultural  borrowers.  We  have  on  occasion  restricted  other  areas 
lien  we  have  been  in  tight  money  situations,  which  occurred,  as 
^u  may  know,  in  the  sixties  a  couple  of  times.  It  has  never  been 
le  for  agriculture. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  is  that  the  difficulty  we  face  today  with 
)r  agricultural  borrowers  is  their  inability  to  support  the  credit 
•juirements  which  are  increasing,  and  they  cannot,  on  normal  credit 
iplication  standards,  really  support  that  increased  requirement. 
[lis  is  the  problem. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  What  I  am 
mdering  is  whether  additional  credit  facilities,  perhaps  publicly 
pported,  to  assist  family  farmers  with  public  guarantees  of  credit, 
i'n't  needed  in  order  to  help  the  family  farmer  acquire  the  land 
|i  the  equipment  that  he  needs  in  order  to  compete  in  agriculture? 
iVlr.  Long.  Yes,  I  think  so.  We  supported  and  welcomed  the  increase 
<  a  more  liberal  lending  capability  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  for 
:imple,  and  mainly  because  we  see  a  broad  and  growing  need.  We 
irt  service  it  all  ourselves,  we  know  that.  Present  policies  prob- 
ly  should  be  strengthened  in  this  area. 

Ye  would  further  hope  that  the  ability  of  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
?ji  would  not  be  diluted  into  other  activities,  away  from  agricul- 
lal  needs,  needs  of  the  farmers  and  growers.  If  public  policy  can 
port  this,  we  certainly  would  agree  with  it.  More  funds  are  needed, 
(j  less. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  you  say,  in  addition  to  the  funds 
tided  for  farmers,  that  assistance  and  managerial  skills,  particu- 
L|y  for  family  farmers  and  cooperatives  in  order  to  make  them 
ire  attractive  borrowers  from  your  bank,  is  needed? 
Ir.  Long.  Yes,  this  is  a  subtle  but  important  area.  Most  of  our 
ners  today  are,  by  standards  of  production  alone,  very  efficient 
pie.  They  wouldn't  be  in  business  today  if  they  were  not.  Those 
)  are  not  efficient  probably  have  gone  out  of  farming  some  years 
I.  But  they  do  have  to  develop  stronger  skills  in  financial  manage- 
it,  m  general  management,  in  anticipation,  in  being  able  to  fore- 
i  the  trends  in  their  industry  and  their  own  operation  within  that 
'nework. 

I'lie  program  which  we  have  in  the  process  and  will  be  available 
Li  year  is  a  new  system  to  provide  for  farmers  assistance  in  devel- 
^jig  better  cash  flow,  better  profit  and  loss  statements,  better  finan- 
^  statements,  all  of  those  things  which  are  basic  financial  tools 
J  will  assist  m  their  operations.  It  will  actually  help  the  smaller 
^I'ations  more  because  those  are  the  ones  who  don't  have  available 
'!  sophisticated  computerized  systems  of  todav.  This  system  will 
nade  available  statewide  this  year. 

imator  Stea;enson.  I  asked  that  partly  because  I  noticed  through 
>r  enumeration  of  services  to  people  in  agriculture,  you  did  not 
inerate  managerial  help.  But  I  take  it  that  is  because  vou  regard 
'!  as  a  different  form  of  service? 

^r.  Long.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  their  needs.  I  think 
^,iave  lived  and  worked  long  enough  with  them  to  imderstand 
|e  these  needs  are,  and  of  course,  there  is  an  acceptance  require- 
^|t  on  the  part  of  producers,  too,  that  they  feel  the  need  for  this 
J  city. 
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Let  me  add  one  thing  in  your  earlier  question  about  cre^dit  ava 
abmtv  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  a  previous  pomt  that  I  am  a 
cernedwil.  which  is  the  present  levels  of  earnings  in  agncult, 
and  tt  farmer's  ability  to  service  credit.  They  do  have  to  repay  ( 

^° "senator  SrF.vKxsoN.  You  are  not  too  concerned  about  the  al,ility 
Tenneco  and  other  so-called  corpoiate  farms,  to  repay; 

XliNG.  No.  These  services  they  don't  need;  they  have  that  al 
ity  now^A  personal  opinion,  I  think  it  would  help,  ye  ,  I  ^o 
hope  whatever  we  did!  we  would  do  it  through  the  existing  ere 
svstem,  both  public  and  private,  in  some  form. 

irator  Stevenson.  As  part  of  the  existing  system,  we  do  h 
the  Small  Business  Administration  program-guaranteed  loans 
small  business.  I  am  not  sure  we  have  anything  quite  comparable 

"^Mr^L^NG.  Agriculture  does  not  qualify  in  that  area:  it  is  spe. 

cally  excluded.  ,      otj  » 

Senator  Stevenson.  From  the  bUA,  yes. 

S^enat^ST^NSON.  Let  me  just  make  sure  I  understand  so 
thhTrthat  you™  Am  I  to  uiiderstand  that  the  Bank  doesn  1 1 
Sfakdow'n  of  your  outstanding  loans,  large  and  small,  for  exa„ 
by  aggregate  amount,  or  by  number  of  loans  to,  say,  tarmers  ^ 
an  affraie  of  160  acres,  as  opposed  to  other  farmers?   You  d 

'  MrTori  a'Sry  we  don't.  I  would  imagine  it  would  be  us 
information  for  ourselves  as  well  as  others  if  we  did  know 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  is  not  a  consideration  as  far  as  t 
fintncia?  relationship  with  us,  and  so  our  statistics  are  not  geare 

^'^lenirk'rZN.  Would  you  have  any  such  WMow^^^^ 
on  gross  income  of  the  borrowers  as  «PPOf  ^\*°  ^^f  | 'i^JS; 
Mr  Long.  No;  although  I  think  maybe  the  LSDA  does  have  . 
information  on  the  subjfct  I  have  read  reports  wh.ch  they  he 
out  The  Federal  census  has  already  provided  some  separate 
X  real  farmer,  as  opposed  to  someone  part-time  farming  or  o 
';is"andTave  them^c^rically  di^vided.  There  may  be  more  i. 
mation  in  the  most  recent  census.  We  are  looking  forvsard  to 

TenatJrSxEVENSON.  The  USDA  wouldn't  have  figures  on 
outstanding  loans  to  farmers  of  $10,000  in  income  or  less,  that 

'^^Mr.'L^NG.  No,  they  don't,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  has  that 
of  information.  Senator,  at  this  time. 

Senator  Stevenson.  In  your  statement  you  say  the  busine 
agriculture  and  human  and  social  environment  |"  ™ral  Ain 
are  separate  issues.  Could  you  explain  a  little  %v^iat  you  men 
that*  Why  are  they  separate  issues  for  you  as  a  banlcer. 

Mr.  Long.  Yes.  is  we  see  it,  our  concern,  the  primary  co 
at  the  present  time,  as  a  lender,  is  with  fe  t'^™^'".  ^"f J^'^^f J 

Senator  Stevenson.  Without  regard  to  the  social  impact  c 

activity  ? 


im 
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Senator  Loxg.  Not  necessarily.  We  see  them  as  two  separate  issues, 
d  our  testimony  here  this  morning  is  primarily,  as  you  can  tell, 
ated  to  the  business  aspects  of  agriculture  in  California, 
senator  Stevexson.  Mr.  Long,  I  was  interested,  among  your  exam- 
's of  borrowers,  in  the  disparity  in  return  on  investment.  How 
you  explain  that?  Does  this  depend  upon  the  crop,  or  is  it  the 
nagerial  skill,  the  industry  of  the  farmer? 

^Ir.  LoxG.  Managerial  skill  would  enter  into  it.  I  think  the  biggest 
tor  is  in  the  variation  in  the  crops.  In  other  words,  there  are  a 
le  range  of  crops  produced  in  California,  as  you  know,  and  most 
•mers  and  most  farms  have  more  than  one  of  these  crops.  Each  of 
m  can  have  an  entirely  different  economic  cycle  in  which  they 
operating  in  any  given  year, 
^or  example,  peaches  and  prunes,  which  I  noted  in  one  of  the 
istrations,  returns  are  below  production  costs  right  now  for  most 
)dncers.  In  contrast,  varietal  grapes  have  gone  from  an  average 
nings  of  soniething  over  $100  per  ton  to  as  high  as  $600  per  ton. 
Bre  are  relatively  few  in  number  in  this  category  who  can't  make 
te  a  handsome  living. 

h  you  have  tremendous  extremes  in  conditions.  I  have  tried  to 
ke  the  point  that  it  doesn't  always  matter  how  many  acres  are 
olved — the  most  important  thing 'is  what  is  on  it. 
Senator  Ste^^ensox   These  examples  would  also,  I  suppose,  make 
[uite  clear  you  do  know  something  about  the  income  of  your  bor- 
ers and  I  should  think,  as  a  matter  of  prudent  banking,  you 
lid  have  to  follow  rather  closely  the  financial  ups  and  downs  of 
r  borrowers,  including  their  income  from  year  to  year, 
'hat  being  the  case,  wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  break  out  the  figure 
the  bank's  total  outstanding  credit  to  farmers  with  income^  of, 
,  less  than  $50,000? 
Ir.  LoxG.  I  think  that  in  the  next  few  years  we  might  be  able 

fj^u  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^^  todav,  except  to  do  it  by  hand, 
lid  be  by  gomg  through  branch  by  branch,  account  bv  account, 
ilmg  It  m  that  way.  It  would  be  a  very  expensive  and  a'verv  slow 
cess,  and  we  have  had  no  economic  reason  to  do  it. 
enator  Stevexsox.  Would  it  help  for  mo  to  Qive  you  a  reason, 
a  request  for  breaking  that  figure  out  ?  Would  it  be  something 
could  do  for  us? 

Ir.  LoxG.  We  will  have  information  of  this  kind  as  we  convert 
1  that  we  have  in  our  branches  to  the  computer,  which  we  are 
he  process  of  doing.  When  we  have  that,  most  of  it  will  be  pro- 
ved m  such  a  way  that  we  Avill  be  able  to  determine  a  wider 
?e  of  information  that  we  don't  noAv  have,  even  for  our  own  man- 
ment  information. 

^^e  are  hopeful  that  this  will  not  only  be  useful  knowledge  to  us, 
^Mll  help  m  assisting  our  customers  on  forecasting,  givino-  them 
er  hnancial  counseling  in  terms  of  their  need.  It  is^likelv  t1)  hap- 
as  a  result  of  the  information  we  have.  We  Avill  make' it  avail- 
I  to  the  borrower.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  possible 
'pt  with  months  of  work  to  produce  the  information  along  the 
'inc  lines  Avhich  you  just  suggested. 

enator  Ste\t:xsox.  If  it  is  possible,  we  would  welcome  it.  If  it  is 
FokT  .1  '  we  would  be  very  glad  to  get  it  when  it  does  become 
^aoie  through  your  computerization. 
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I^t  me  iust  raise  another  issue  which  has  been  raised  before  i 
our  hearings  and,  if  not  in  testimony  this  mornin?  I  th  nk  ,t  la 
been  in  soml  of  the  materials  that  have  been  submitted  durmg  tl, 
course  of  the  hearing  this  mornmg.  . 

rharffes  and  compla  nts  are  made  periodically  about  so-eallefl  n 
terlocS  dh-ectorates,  the  members  of  your  board  or  of  agri-bus 
nesses^^lo  serve  on  the  boards  of  both  corporations  as  well  as 
manv  other  corporations,  with  the  suggestion  being  hat  the  re  at.o, 
^itp  gets  cozy  and  that  a  corporation  and  agricultural  memter  < 
its  bofrd  on  \he  board  of  the  Bank  of  America  gets  preferenti 

%" you  iust  care  to  comment  at  all  on  this  whole  issue? 

Mr    Ix.NO    I  would  make  this  one  comment,  and  it  is  strictly 
terms  of  the  Bank  of  America's  policy,  and  I  won  t  comment  abo 
anvTody  e  se's   the  Bank  of  America's  management  group,  from  . 
president  on  down,  may  not  be,  in  my  understanding,  a  member 
Sher  board  duri^ng  the  course  of  their  active  management  respo 
sSles  with  the  bank.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  none  of  tl„ 

"""l  did  hear  the  reference  to  Mr.  Peterson  this  morning  in  rega 
to  the  various  boards  that  he  is  on  today,  and,  «*  .'=o"f  «'/.\l  °|,' 
mrt  cipation  took  place  after  he  retired  as  a  president  of  the  bai 
^Senator  Ste^nsL.  Let  me  just  make  sure  I  understand,  ^o  me 

'V/  EoxSoyTdidn't  say  the  board;  I  said  the --«?—, 
thfbank.  I  am  saying  the  management  of  the  bank,  the  presicl 

^leiS  S™S:.  maTis  the  policy  with  respect  to  interlock 

f]  1  TPctomtGS 

Mr   Long'.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Senator  Stevenson.  One  other  question,  Mr.  L^ng. 

I  used  to  be  a  lawyer  for  a  large  bank.  I  think  1  can  appreu 
the  business  problems^hat  you  are  faced  with  ^}^^^.^^ 
the  little  farmer  also  penalized,  when  it  comes  to  requiring  ere 
by  higher  interest  rates?  He  is  apt  not  to  be  as  good  a  risk,  I  supp 
so  therefore  he  gets  charged  with  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  He  doe 

get  the  prime  rate,  does  he?     .     ^  ,.  _       .        n     •     „    „„„  si7P 
Mr   Long.  No  farmer  does  in  California,  all  sizes,  any  size 
Senator  Stevenson.  By  farmer,  do  you  mclude  co"glome^^t;^ 
Mr  Long.  We  have  a  few  of  them  in  California.  It  depends  o 
ousfy   on  their  financial  strength  if  they  are  able  to  borrow  at 
best  rate  and  anyone  may,  whet^her  he  be  a  very  small  farmer  ' 
large  corporation,  if  they  qualify  under  those  terms,  ^  ould  ge 
prime  rate  or  our  best  rate.  This  relates  to  the  deposs  tbey  1 
with  the  bank.  It  relates  to  all  their  relationships,  the  abilit, 
repay.  I  think  you  are  familiar  with  those  general  requirement 
could  apply  to  the  very  small  farmer.  A^^^r^H 

Senator  Levenson.  Yes,  it  could  apply.  It  probably  doesnt 

often. 

SenatOT  Stevenson.  Would  a  system  of  guarantees,  PV^j^  g";| 
tees,  for  loans  to  the  small  farmer  eliminate  that  rate  difterenti. 
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r.  Long.  I  think  it  would  reduce  it.  I  would  be  speculating  now 
gnus  of  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  and  so 
h,  but  I  would  assume  that  if  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  govern- 
t  ^yere  behind  a  particular  guarantee  program,  one  kind  or  an- 
■r,  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the  rate. 

matoT  Stevenson.  It  would  have  an  effect  on  the  rate,  but  it 
Idn't  eliminate  it,  I  suppose,  for  among  other  reasons  the  little 
ler  doesn't  have  compensating  balances,  does  he? 
r.  Long.  No,  we  don't  require  balances  from  the  farmers.  This 
16  reason  his  rate  is  slightly  higher,  but  no  liigher  than  other 
imercial  borrowers  in  any  business.  We  have  what  we  call  a  pre- 
ng  rate  m  California  for  our  commercial  borrowers  at  all  levels 
it  IS  generally  higher.  It  is  the  prime  rate  level  plus  whatever 
-est  rate  relates  to  that  particular  borrower. 
16  farmer  actually,  if  you  pencil  it  out,  and  include  the  fact  that 
lo  not  require  balances  as  we  require  them  from  corporate  bor- 
ers who  receive  the  prime  rate,  their  actual  cost  of  the  funds  is 
greater  than  to  the  corporate  borrower.  This  is  because  of  the 
^ensating  balances  and  other  financial  features  under  which  they 
qualify  to  get  the  prime  rate.  So  actually  farmers  do  verv 
rate-wise  m  California, 
nator  Stevenson.  The  family  farmer? 
r.  Long.  Yes. 

nator  Stevenson.  Vis-a-vis  the  corporate  farmer  because  of  the 
)ensating  values  required  of  him. 

e  must  move  along  to  other  witnesses.  Thank  you  very  much 
i^ong.  VVe  appreciate  your  appearance  here  this  morning 
he  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Long  and  the  following  letter 
li  was  hand  delivered  to  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  chair- 
ot  tJie  subcommittee,  during  the  afternoon  session  of  the  hear- 
on  January  11,  1972,  follows:) 


:i 
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STATEMENT  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

OF  THE  SENATE  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

BY  ROBERT  W.  LONG,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT-LOANS 

BANK  OF  AMERICA  N.T.  &  S.A. 

JANUARY  11,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Taft,  my  name  is  Robert  W.  Long,  and  I  am  a 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  responsible  for  agricultural  1< 

I  am  impressed  with  the  complexity  of  your  inquiry  outlined  in  your  h 
to  me  last  month.  The  bank's  staff  has  worked  hard  to  assist  me  in  developing  < 
meaningful  response  concerning  the  bank's  role  in  California's  diversified 
agriculture.  Your  letter  covered  these  vast  areas: 

*  You  talked  of  trends  in  agricultural  development,  including  the 
ownership,  use  and  distribution  of  land. 

*  You  showed  a  concern  with  the  effect  these  trends  have  upon  the  li 
of  farmers,  farm  workers  and  others. 

*  You  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  firsthand  of  the  impact  of  governn 
policies  and  programs  upon  the  persons  in  rural  America. 

*  And  specifically  you  asked  to  hear  about  the  way  in  which  a  Bank  £ 
as  the  Bank  of  America  has  been  able  to  help  promote  agricultural  development  i 
manner  which  benefits  farmers,  farm  workers  and  consumers. 

First,  the  Bank  of  America  has  a  record  of  service  second  to  none  in 
rural  communities  and  to  the  agriculture  of  this  state.  Bank  .of  America  in  19 
had  lines  of  credit  to  the  agricultural  production  and  processing  community  in 
of  1.5  billion  dollars.   Our  total  commitment  to  interests  closely  allied  to 
agriculture  may  well  be  three  time's  this  total. 
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Agricultural  credit  always  has  been  a  first  line  responsibility  at 
of  America.  Since  we  operate  a  statewide  branch  banking  system,  the  entire 
irces  of  the  Bank  are  available  within  our  legal  lending  limit  to  all  branches. 

The  Bank  of  America,  in  times  of  short  money  supply,  has  occasionally 
ricted  the  dollars  available  in  some  areas  of  conmercial  lending.  Agricultural 
t  has  never  been  restricted. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Bank  of  America  -  perhaps  more  than  any 
financial  institution  in  California  -  has  consistently  and  effectively 
rted  agriculture  in  California. 

Because  we  are  so  deeply  involved  in  the  agricultural  production  within 
omia,  we  know  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses.  We  are  aware  of  the  economic 
s.  niis  knowledge  also  forces  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  direction  in 
the  various  segments  of  the  industry  are  moving. 

Before  we  examine  economic  trends  -  and  the  points  which  your  letter 
i  -   let  me  clarify  one  point.   In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  distinct  con- 
ations which  are  before  you  today.   First  there  is  the  question  of  the  business 
:iculture.   Second,  there  is  the  human  and  social  environment  in  rural  America, 
are  separate  issues,  even  though  agriculture  forms  a  vital  part  of  rural 


From  the  economic  standpoint,  a  healthy  agricultural  production  serves  the 
'eing  of  rural  America.   But  farmers  alone  cannot  resolve  the  social  conditions 
al  America.  Nor  can  government  alone  solve  these  social  issues  only  through 
Itural  policy.   It  probably  will  require  a  partnership  between  the  public  and 
e  sectors. 
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Clearly  the  current  statistical  definition  applied  by  the  federal 
govermnent  defines  rural  America  as  cc«nmunities  of  2,500  persons  or  less.  In 
California  many  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  production  -  if  not  the 
trtajority  --  live  in  communities  of  more  than  2,500.   By  the  same  token  a  sub- 
division of  50  homes  and  possibly  200  people  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  small 
town  may  be  classified  as  rural  while  there  is  little  likelihood  of  anyone  within 
that  subdivision  who  makes  a  living  from  farming. 

More  indicative  is  the  fact  that  the  rural  population  remained  at  rough 
54  million  persons  over  the  last  decade,  while  the  farm  population  as  a  proportio 
of  that  population  declined  steadily.  In  1920  farm  people  made  up  three-fifths  o 
rural  America;  in  1970  farm  people  made  up  only  one-fifth  of  rural  America.  Many 
factors  contributed,  but  agricultural  ch  mges  represented  only  a  part  of  the  hist 

Another  illustration,  equally  dramatic,  comes  from  the  California  4-H 
Club  movement.  Among  the  membership,  65  per  cent  are  urban  dwellers. 

The  trends  in  California  agriculture  -  including  the  patterns  of  land 
use  --  are  reflected  in  these  four  key  indicators: 

First,  the  number  of  farms  has  fallen  sharply  from  104,000  ten  years  a 
to  some  56,000  farms  today.  This  reflects  the  pressures  associated  with  rising 
of  production  and  of  land,  taxes,  labor  and  equipment  without  commensurate  incre 
in  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  crops. 

Second,  farms  must  expand  as  farmers  seek  to  keep  pace  with  the  trends 
agriculture.  Higher  costs  of  purchased  supplies  and  services  mean  that  a  farme: 
needs  a  broader  base  to  maintain  competitive  unit  costs.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
requirement  of  new  technology  which  forces  larger  and  fewer  farms. 
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Third,  farms  require  increasing  capitalization.  Unofficial  estimates 
place  total  average  investment  per  California  farm  at  about  $400,000.  With  net 
income  in  1970  reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  some  $16,000  per 
farm,  net  return  on  investment  would  be  about  4  per  cent. 

Some  three-fourths  of  this  increase  in  total  investment  during  the  1960 's 
^fas  attributable  to  appreciation  of  real  estate  values.  With  the  supply  of  land 
:onstant  and  the  population  increasing  the  trend  is  clear.   Increasingly,  too, 
ion-agricultural  uses  encroach  upon  agricultural  land.   In  addition,  the  property 
:ax  provides  the  basis  of  local  government  finance  in  California.  Thus,  increasing 
lemands  upon  local  government  weigh  heavily  upon  the  farmer. 

Fourth,  many  farmers  are  incorporating.  Of  incorporated  farms  in 
:alifomia  83  per  cent  are  exclusively  in  farming.  Ninety  per  cent  had  10  or 
iewer  stockholders.  Farmers  incorporate  for  the  same  reasons  as  do  small  merchants 
ind  professional  men  and  women.  Specific  reasons  include  inheritance  taxes,  liquidity, 
management  continuity  and  limited  liability.  Of  the  incorporated  farms  in  California 
•6  per  cent  are  family  farms.  Family  farmers  incorporate  in  self  defense  as  our 
ociety  grows  more  complex. 

We  do  not  keep  our  records  from  the  standpoint  of  the  size  of  the  borrower, 
ut  in  an  effort  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Bank's  lending  program, ^ 
went  to  our  branch  manager  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  farming  community  of  Fowler, 
n  Fowler  all  our  credit  lines  range  from  $1,000  to  more  than  $300,000  with  the 
ajority  being  less  than  $20,000.  Obviously  they  are  nearly  all  small  or  medium 
ize  operations. 
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In  the  face  of  today's  trends,  farmers  have  specialized  and  have 
shifted  toward  higher  valued  crops.  They  have  faced  increasingly  more  sophisticate 
consumers.  The  relatively  low  prices  for  farm  products  also  reflect  the 
competitiveness  of  the  industry  as  well  as  the  relatively  weak  market  bargaining 
position  of  the  farmers  generally. 

You  asked  about  the  impact  of  these  trends  on  the  lives  of  California 
farm  families.   Let  me  cite  specific  examples  from  the  statewide  loan  files  of  Bar 

of  America. 

Take  the  case  of  a  family  farm  in  California's  Central  Valley.   This 
farmer  grows  cotton  and  Thompson  seedless  grapes  (the  $55  a  ton  variety)  on  130 
acres.  His  annual  gross  income  for  1972  is  expected  to  run  about  $50,000  and  he 
hopes  to  net  about  $9,000  in  annual  income  before  personal  income  taxes.   Seasona 
his  crop  line  of  credit  amounts  to  nearly  $45,000  and  the  total  investment  in  his 
farm  is  valued  at  more  than  $270,000.   Thus,  his  annual  net  income  represents  a 
return  on  investment  of  only  3  per  cent.  We  have  financed  this  farmer  for  years. 
He  is  a  good  farmer.  We  want  his  business  and  we  want  him  to  continue  in  busines 

Now  let's  look  at  another  case,  where  the  results  were  different.   On 
this  250  acre  farm,  the  farmer  used  $57,000  line  of  credit  to  grow  cotton,  alfalf 
grapes,  corn  and  pasture.  The  total  investment  in  his  farm  amounts  to  $380,000. 
He  had  a  gross  income  of  about  $59,000,  which  yielded  him  only  $2,300  in  net  incc 
a  net  return  on  investment  of  less  than  one  per  cent  annually. 

Another  family  farm  growing  peaches  and  grapes  on  250  acres  had  total 
investment  of  $400,000  and  used  a  line  of  credit  of  nearly  $120,000.   Gross  sale: 
of  $160,000  yielded  net  income  of  about  $40,000  to  this  farmer  --  an  annual  retui 
of  10  per  cent  on  investment. 
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In  contrast,  a  farm  with  a  similar  total  investment  (amounting  to 
430,000)  used  a  line  of  credit  of  $8/^,000  and  generated  gross  sales  of  $85,000. 
et  income  on  this  255  acre  alfalfa,  cotton  and  tree  fruit  farm  was  less  than 
10,000.  This  is  an  annual  net  return  of  less  than  2%  per  cent. 

A  grape  grower  with  220  acres  had  an  investment  of  $570,000,  a  line  of 
redit  of  $140,000  and  gross  sales  of  $150,000.  His  $9,000  net  income  gives  him 
net  return  of  less  than  2  per  cent  -  with  nothing  for  his  labor  and  management. 
We  have  similar  examples  numbering  in  the  thousands,  but  my  point  here  U 
Lrst,  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  income  performance  on  farms  of  similar  size 
Id  investment,  depending  on  location,  types  of  crops  grown  and  managerial  ability; 
^cond,  that  farms  with  investments  ranging  up  to  (and  beyond)  one-half  million 
.liars  provide  incomes  barely,  if  at  all,  that  qualify  in  the  range  of  "middle  . 
1  comes." 

Confronted  by  increasing  credit  problans  in  two  specific  industries, 
unes  and  cling  peaches  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Bank  of  America  undertook  a 
udy  of  the  financial  and  economic  conditions  underlying  this  problem. 

The  findings  showed  that  the  farmers  were  confronted  with  (1)  a  trend 
ward  operating  deficits;  (2)  a  decline  in  the  value  of  land;  (3)  a  depletion 
bankable  equity;  (4)  excessive  production  combined  with  a  poor  market  and  price 
tuation;  and  (5)  rapidly  rising  debt  and  debt  service  obligations  in  the  face  of 
declining  ability  to  service  additional  debt.   These  conditions  had  greatly 
akened  the  financial  position  of  growers  in  these  two  industries.  Many  of  them 
ve   fallen  below  desirable  and  sound  credit  standards. 

Our  analysis  substantiated  our  reasons  for  concern.   The  ratio  of  total 
^t  to  equity  for  these  growers  was  nearly  60  per  cent.   This  is  a  relatively  high 
:io  of  debt  by  most  business  standards,  especially  in  view  of  a  net  return  on 
'estment  of  only  4%  per  annum. 
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Recent  appraisals  by  qualified  bank  personnel  show  a  substantial  drop 
in  the  value  of  good  quality  producing  orchards  from  $2000  per  acre  in  1967  to 
about  $1200  in  1971.  This  is  corroborated  by  data  recently  published  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  and  documents  the  weakening  of  the  growers  equity  position,  further 
compounding  his  financial  problems. 

While  our  sample  in  this  study  was  limited,  the  findings  are 
characteristic  of  economic  problems  in  many  farming  areas  of  the  state.   The 
difficulties  these  farmers  are  experiencing  are  due  to  unfavorable  economic  and 
market  conditions  within  the  industry.  Many  of  these  farms  are  simply  approaching 
the  limits  of  the  debt  burden  their  farms  can  carry. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  the  examples  of  farming  operations  in  California, 
the  terms  "small"  and  "large"  when  applied  to  farms  have  meaning  only  in  relation 
to  specific  crops.  Forty  acres  may  well  sustain  a  family  farmer  raising  varietal 
grapes  which  can  bring  more  than  $300  a  ton.  But  a  peach  grower  with  40  acres 
requiring  a  similar  investment  may  be  in  bad  shape. 

The  only  reason  that  Bank  of  America  --  which  provides  nearly  40  per  ce 
of  all  non-real  estate  agricultural  loans  in  California  --  cannot  substantially 
increase  its  credit  commitment  to  farmers  is  because  of  these  deepening  economic 
pressures  which  we  have  discussed  earlier. 

The  smaller  farmer  whose  operation  is  unable  to  achieve  the  same  or  bet 
economies  of  his  neighbors,  no  matter  x^at  size,  will  not  be  able  to  continue  in 
present  economic  circumstances.  To  try  to  perpetuate  the  minimal  operation  woulc 
no  kindness  to  the  farmer  and  probably  would  result  in  rising  losses  for  the  banl 
Well  managed,  efficient  units,  no  matter  what  size  the  operation,  can  and  will 
survive. 
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Unmistakably,  when  it  comes  to  marketing,  the  farmer  is  up  against  a 
ighly  sophisticated  farm-to-market  mechanism  as  well  as  a  highly  price-conscious 
onsumer  in  today's  family  shopper.  The  numerous  marketing  cooperatives  in  California 
re  designed  to  assist  small  farmers  in  efficiently  packaging  and  selling  their 
reduction.  They  have  proven  to  be  highly  successful.  We  have  for  years  extended 
abstantial  credit  lines  to  these  cooperatives. 

As  I  stated  earlier  our  Bank  supports  the  desirable  goal  of  a  healthy 
Id  prosperous  farm  community.  In  addition  to  extending  banking  credit  to  a  wide 
mge  of  farm  and  farming  interests,  we  sponsor  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to 
irve  rural  California  with  particular  emphasis  upon  its  youth. 

In  1971,  for  example,  the  Bank  of  America  paid  $2,325,000  to  young  people 
ir  animals  which  they  raised,  and  the  Bank  then  undertook  to  collect  the  purchase 
ice  from  the  various  buyers.  This  guarantees  the  market  for  the  youthful  producer. 

Some  $116,000  went  into  farm  youth  grants,  scholarships  and  awards; 
arly  $50,000  went  into  farm  youth  awards  and  auctions;  $356,000  financed  some 
00  junior  agricultural  projects;  and  some  400  awards  were  given  by  the  Bank  at 
rious  4-H  field  days  alone  last  year.  "^ 

Bank  of  America  supports  every  major  livestock  show  in  the  state  of 
lifomia  and  co-sponsors  with  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
vestock  industry  the  well  known  "California  Livestock  Symposium"  in  Fresno.  We 
^nsor  young  farmer  programs.  Farm  Bureau  youth  programs,  all  4-H  and  Future  Farmers 
America  regional  field  days,  scholarships  for  graduate  work  by  agriculture 
ichers,  and  all  in  all  some  100  different  programs  to  better  California. 
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To  benefit  present  farm  customers  we  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
an  agricultural  business  planning  service  --  a  service  which  should  benefit 
farmers  large  and  small.   This  system  is  designed  to  assist  in  setting  more 
responsive  lending  policies,  helping  officers  make  individual  credit  decisions 
and  serve  as  a  planning  tool  for  the  individual  farmer  too.   If  anything,  the 
system  will  be  oriented  toward  the  small  farmer  who  today  lacks  access  to 
sophisticated  budgeting  procedures  and  advanced  computer  technology. 

We  in  California  have  a  big  stake  in  agriculture.  We  in  Bank  of 
America  share  in  that  stake.  We  want  viable,  self-reliant  customers. 

We  have  faith  in  California  agriculture  and  in  the  future  of  the 
state's  rural  communities.  We  are  there,  and  we  expect  to  remain  there  in  a 
financial  capacity. 
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The  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Long 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  11,  1972) 


BANKOF  AMERICA 


ROBERT  W.  LONG 
Senior  Vice  President 


January  11,  1972 


Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
c/o  Senator  Allan  Cranston 
450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 


After  returning  to  ray  office  following  ray   testimony  this 
morning,  I  found  that  my  response  to  one  of  your  questions 
was  inaccurate.  You  asked  me  to  comment  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  interlocking  directorates  in  our  bank.   I  stated 
that  I  had  no  comment  or  particular  knowlcd^jcof  the  other 
directorships  held  by  our  own  board  members.   I  wont  on  to 
say  that  our  bank  had  a  policy  against  having  its  active 
officers  holding  directorships  in  other  business  corpora- 
tions.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  are 
limited  exceptions  to  that  policy.   Some  officers  have 
been  permitted  to  retain  existing  directorships  when  they 
are  hired  by  the  bank,  and  quite  recently  v/e  have  permitted 
<i    lV>\v  ,.(riO(i»'n  (t»  «,>t>r>|.{   tnvl  i  (il  liMirt  I..  )..|,,  ImuimIo  mT 
xHrovUMti  Vvfh.Mi  llu'V  ili.n  wIllHii  ;i  yo.ii;  or  I  w.»  .it  i  <>  I  h  ••....'ii/  . 
'I'luMV  <iru  nl.MO  j:mi-o  o.-vmh  I  ontl  wIkmi  J,(,  Ik  .mm-omm.-i  ly  |«i  l^vn 
u   bank  oiiiccr  rcpreMent  t;liu  bank's  inCi-.iuHL  as  plci.liieo  ut 
a  substantial  block  of  stock  in  a  closely  held  corporation 
which  is  having  difficulties. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  bank's  policy  is  as  I 

stated  it  this  morniivi;,  but  I  should  liavc  recoK.uizcd  at 

the  time  that  this  policy,  like  all  huuum  rulcu,  iu  /jubjcct 
to  exception. 


Yours  very  truly j 


/ 


mrntCA  NATIOMAL  TRUGT  and  savings  association  •  BANK  OF  AMERICA  PLAZA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94120 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness,  and  I  apolopze  to  him  anj 
to  all  of  our  witnesses  this  mornin^r  for  riinnin^r  so  tar  behind  sched 
ule,  is  Mr.  John  Henning,  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  th 
California  AFL-CIO.  ^        ^.    .        .  ,     , 

I  mio-ht  add  Mr.  Henning  has  also  had  a  distinguished  career  i 
public  service,  among  other  things  he  is  the  former  Lndersecretar 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Henning,  for  joining  us.  ^i    ,  •. 

I  will  say  the  same  thing  to  you  as  to  other  witnesses,  that  if  yo 
could  iust  summarize  your  statement,  we  would  be  glad  to  enter  tl 
full  statement  in  the  record,  at  the  end  of  your  testimony,  but  pr( 
ceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT    OF   JOHN   HENNING,    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY- 
TREASURER,  CALIFORNIA  AFL-CIO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Henning.  Thank  you.  Senator.  J 

If  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  more  pertme. 

^Tirst,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  testimony.  The  plight  . 
the  farmworkers  in  California  relating  to  haying  its  origins  m  lar 
distribution  and  corporate  greed  has  a  long  history,  and  Federal  ai 
State  agencies  have  reviewed  this  problem  over  most  of  this  centur 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in  some  of  the  more  mterestu 
views  of  the  past,  among  them  the  Warren  Commission  study 
1949,  which  was  concerned  with  maldistribution  deaths  ot  the  fe. 
Joaquin  Valley.  Seven  children  died  in  farm  labor  camps  that  ye 
and  I  don't  remember  the  Bank  of  America  or  any  other  corporr 
institution  showing  any  social  conscience  at  the  time. 

It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  participate  m  the  hearings  of  19o0  whi. 
were  conducted  by  President  Truman's  Migratory  Labor  Commissic. 
We  got  very  little  out  of  those  hearings  in  the  past.  Out  ot  the  \\'r 
ren  Commission  on  ^Malnutrition  did  come  the  registration  of  laii 
labor  contractors.  And  I  would  like  to  think  that  out  of  Preside 
Truman's  Migratory  Commission  at  least  there  came  some  impel. 
for  the  expansion  of  social  security  and  minimum  wage  protectn 
on  a  Federal  basis.  i    ^^  ^^ 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  only  way  farmworkers  ci 
achieve  an  adequate  standard  of  living  is  through  unionization. 

Senator,  I  would  like  to  speak  first  to  the  union  issue  and,  second  . 
to  the  land  and  water  question.  .  . 

AVe  need  something  like  the  great  union  organizing  drives  ot 
1930's  which  lifted  millions  of  unskilled  industrial  workers  out  i 
poverty.  To  indicate  how  farmworkers  aren't  keeping  pace,  m  i 
year  1971  the  average  California  farmworker  received  $1.39  per  hov 
the  average  factory  worker  more  than  $4  an  hour.  The  farmwor ; 
doesn't  know  constancy  of  employment.  He  averaged  less  than  i,  ^ 
working  hours  in  the  year  as  against  2,000  for  the  industrial  works 
The  United  Farms  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  our  atliii  e 
has  been  notably  successful  in  its  efforts,  despite  the  resentless  op 
sition  of  powerful  agricultural  interests  here  m  California  and  ee 
where. 
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|A  spokesman  for  the  Bank  of  America  referred  to  services  to  a^ri- 
f  Itnre  in  the  past.  He  did  not  inchide  subsidies  "granted  to  antilabor 
firanizations,  the  purposes  of  which  included  the  denial  of  farm- 
\)rkers'  ri^rhts  to  organize  and  barofain. 

On  this  question  of  opposition,  Senator.  I  would  ask  you  and  your 
^mmittee  to  look  at  the  allecred  assassination  stories  concerninfr 
[lesar  Chavez,  the  director  of  the  Tliited  Farm  Workers  Oro:anizin^ 
[.mmittee.  Our  orofanization  has  formally  requested  the  Attorney 
funeral  of  California  to  investigate  the  charo-es  which  have  their 
:iiLrins  in  the  statements  of  a  T.S.  Treasury  Department  informant. 
Ins  is  public  property.  Senator;  however,  what  is  not  public  prop- 
i  y  is  the  fact  or  the  report  provided  us  that  the  T^.S.  Treasury  De- 
Ttment  is  refusino^  to  ^ive  to  the  law  enforcement  aj^encies  o*f  this 
Mte  tape  recordings  provided  that  Department  by  the  informant 
;at  underground  to  check  the  assassination  story  or  charge  reo^ard- 
:r  Chavez.  '  ^ 

ff  this  committee  is  going  to  get  close  to  the  guts  of  migratory 
i)or  life  m  California,  it  should  ask  the  Treasury  Department  to 
•ease  that  recorded  tape  with  allegations  of  involvement  in  the 
lassmation  proposals. 

fhe  struggle  of  the  farmworkers  can  only  be  described  as  heroic.  I 
■fer  here  to  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  as 
(leadership  and  membership  have  traveled  across  the  Nation  devel- 
•  ng  and  sustaining  a  massive  program  of  economic  boycott, 
n  the  1930's  the  Xation,  speaking  tlirough  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
1  Congress,  said  that  the  growth  of  unions  was  in  the  national  in- 
fest. This  has  been  nowhere  more  true  than  in  agriculture.  Yet  the 
tigress  has  failed  to  act. 

N'ationally,  the  farmworkers   are  still   denied  the   basic   liberties 

■nted  to  the  industrial  workers  in  the  1930's.  Farmworkers  still 

i.not  have  the  federally  recognized  and  protected  freedom  to  orga- 

e  into  unions  and  to  bargain  with  growers  over  tlie  terms  and  the 

fditions  of  employment.  Unemployment  compensation,  one  of  the 

:ion  s  basic  social  insurance  programs,  is  practically  nonexistent 

r agriculture:  only  one  State  provides  such  coverage,  Hawaii:  if 

I  great  banking  and  corporate  powers  of  this  State  are  interested 

^;lie  social  environment  of  the  working  people,  and  if  they  really 

s-te  a  commitment  to  social  and  human  values,  let  them  give  their 

stigeto  the  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  to  farmworkers. 

)nly  1 ,  States  are  covered  by  workmen's  compensation  with  regard 

ci^icultural  workers.  California,  fortunately,  beincr  one  of  them 

^ttective  on  February  1.  1967,  Congress,  for 'the  first  time,  extended 

'  l^air  Labor  Standards  Act's  minimum  wage  protection  to  farm- 

;:ivers.  but  at  a  reduced  level.  We  do  not  have  that  protection  in 

itornia.  A\e  have  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  but 

tor  male  workers.  ^Y]u\e  the  Federal  minimum  is  Sl.60  for  most 

?recl  workers,  it  is  only  $1.30  for  farmworkers.  Moreover,  only 

itectT^'^  of  ^l^e  farmworkers  receive  Federal  minimum  wage 

arm  workers  continue  to  live,  in  most  cases,  in  inadequate  housing, 
il^T^  "^1?^^^  t>asic  amenities  as  running  water  and  indoor 
-rs.  iiie  children  of  migratory  laborers  receive,  at  best,  inadequate 
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schooling  and,  in  many  cases,  practically  no  schooling  and.  whe 
there  art  jobs  available  in  this  highly  seasonal  industry  domest 
farmworkers  in  California  and  many  other  States  find  hemse  v, 
competing  with  the  illegal  aliens  who  drive  down  already  low  wag, 
and  provide  a  reservoir  of  strikebreakers. 

The  Bank  of  America,  incidentally,  was  one  of  the  great  leadir 
forces  calling  for  the  continuance  of  the  bracero  program  whu 
involved  the  exploitation  of  impoverished  Mexicans  to  the  erid  th 
wages  were  depressed  by  their  presence  in  California.  Fortunatel 
that  practice  no  longer  prevails,  but  not  because  of  the  assistance  b 
rather  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  of  such   forces  m  the   Bank 

In  short,  the  situation  facing  farmworkers  in  California  ai 
throuirhout  the  Nation  is  a  scandal.  .       i      .•       • 

At  S  basic  minimum,  the  following  congressional  action  is  reqmr 

""""Extension  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  farmworke 
If  necessary,  I  would  submit  that  we  return  to  some  of  the  petitic 
of  the  Wagner  Act  that  were  not  continued  under  the  later  amer 
ments  that  became  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley,  Landrum-Griffin  la. 

Second,  the  requirement  that  all  States  provide  unemployment 
surance  and  workmen's  compensation  coverage  for  farmworkers. 

Third,  extension  of  Federal  minimum  wage  coverage  to  all  tar 

^^  Fourth,  ending  illegal  alien  entrance  to  California's  farm  lal 
market  and  insistence  on  the  Immigration  Service  enforcing  existi 
laws  on  aliens,  a  practice  that  might  be  rather  embarrassing  to  i 
present  Treasurer  of  the  ITnited  States. 

Fifth,  provisions  for  expanding  the  housing  programs  tor  ru 
Americans  in  order  to  insure  that  all  farmworkers  have  adeqii 
shelter.  Those  of  us  who  have  gone  through  the  agricultural  he 
will  agree  there  is  some  excellent  barrack  housing,  some  fair  ho 
ing,  and  some  housing  that  is  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  that  calls  it^ 

f*i  vil  1  zed 

Sixth,*  development  of  federally  funded  educational  programs 
provide  a  decent  education  for  the  children  of  migratory  f armwork 

Beyond  this  and  on  the  focus  issue  of  the  hearing  on  the  matter 
land  ownership  and  water  distribution,  I  wont  read  trom  l^r 
as  Paul  Taylor  cited  the  essential  of  this  observation  and  spoke 
the  great  disparity  between  immense  land  holdings  and  property 

workers.  .     ,  •  +1^  in 

But  I  would  get  to  the  relationship  of  our  organization  with  la 
ownership  and  water  usage.  The  California  Labor  Federation 
founded  in  1901  as  a  State  AFL  organization.  Today,  you  will  not 
it  embraces  1,600,000  AFL-CIO  members.  There  has  been  a  co 
nuity  all  through  the  years  from  the  enactment  of  the  reclamai 
law 'in  1902,  under  Teddy  Roosevelt.  We  have  always  stood  tor 
reclamation  law  with  its  160-acre  provision.  . 

Labor  in  CJalifornia  has  long  called  for  economically  and  soci 
responsible  policies  of  landownership  and  water  usage.  In  1.^)^  .^ 
irress  acknowledged  tlie  issue  by  writing  reforms  into  the  JNati- 
Reclamation  Act  in  the  form  of  a  IGO-acre  limitation  on  tedei 
subsidized  water  deliveries  to  individual  landowners,   ihe  U.r?. 
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me  Court  upheld  this  law  in  1958,  in  a  case  involving  the  Federal 
itral  Valley  project,  and  said  of  the  acreage  limitation : 

he  project  was  designed  to  benefit  people,  not  land.  It  is  a  reasonable 
sification  to  limit  the  amount  of  project  water  available  to  each  individ- 
in  order  that  benefits  may  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  greatest 
i  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  The  limitation  insures  that  this 
•mous  expenditure  will  not  go  in  disproportionate  share  to  a  few  individ- 
;  with  large  land  holdings.  Moreover,  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  Federal 
:amation  Service  for  speculative  purpose. 

note  with  some  interest  that,  among  the  chief  opponents  of  this 
-acre  provision  has  been  the  Bank  of  America.  :Mr.  Eobert  Long, 
)  has  testified  here  this  morning,  refers  to  the  limitation  as  petty 

political,  and  just  as  the  Bank  of  America  led  the  fight  to  con- 
le  the  importation  of  braceros,  it  is  in  the  lead  among  those  who 
lid  destroy  the  acreage  limitation  and  thereby  liquidate  small 
lings  in  California's  agriculture. 

he  viability  of  acreage  limitation  is  even  recognized  from  time  to 
?  by  grower  publications.  The  Ca,lifornia  farmer  is  not  noted  for 
jympathy  either  to  the  160-acre  limitation  or  to  the  union  labor, 
arried  m  its  September  18.  1971,  issue,  the  following  description 

alifornia  farming  under  the  title,  "Is  This  a  Xew  Era  in  Cali- 
lia  Agriculture?*": 

hat  happens 

I  am  quoting, 

1  irrigation  water  is  introduced  into  an  arid  area?  Does  the  160-acre 
ation  help  or  hinder?  What  does  farming  become  under  imposed  condi- 
!.'  *  In  short,  farming  in  southeast  Tulare  Countv   has  taken   on  a 

glamor  under  the  160-acre  limitation  rule,  or  so  it  would  seem  This 
been  done  even  in  the  face  of  the  accusation  that  the  limitation  was 
tlmg,  rather  than  helping  agriculture.  *  *  * 

e  quality  of  living,  too.  in  this  new  water  area  is  good  and  has  become 
able  to  many  people.  *  *  * 

this  operation,  efiiciencies,  usually  attributed  to  large  acreage,  can  be  met 
perhaps  surpassed  for  an  owner  of  less  than  160  acres,  while  the  aualitv 
'mg  IS  increased. 

e  barren  land  of  southeast  Tulare  County  is  fast  becoming  a  profitable 
in  with  high-quality  living. 

?ss  than  2  months  ago.  Senator,  the  validity  of  the  160-acre  limi- 
m  was  strongly  affirmed  by  your  colleague!  Senator  Fred  Harris 
)kiahoma.  when  he  introduced  a  bill  strongly  supported  bv  our 
forma  Labor  Federation.  AFL-CIO,  bv  the  National  AFI^CIO, 
by  others  interested  in  the  preservation  of  small  farming  activi- 
and  quality  living,  to  carry  out  the  congressional  intent  re'o-ardino- 
excess  lands,  a  provision  of  the  1902  act.  ""  "^ 

^Tj  v!^'^^'^  ^^^^^  numerous  references  to  the  Senator's  arguments. 
>ulcl  like  to  read  from  one. 

f^  ^5^1^°^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  holders  could  receive  federallv  sub- 
x^  water  for  farms  of  160  acres  of  less,  or  320  acres  in  the  case  of  *a  man 

itw  ^^I?  .o!.^.''^^  ^^^^  ^^""^  ^"-  ^^  ^^^^  n^'^r  ^l^f^ir  ^^^^-  In  1926,  Congress 
^nened  the  1902  act  by  providing  that  any  federally  irrigated  holdings  in 
.fj^J  •  1^0-'^<^'re  limitation  had  to  be  sold  within  ten  vears  at  pre- 
luon  prices.  ' 

iforcement  of  tliis  law  meant  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  tena- 
^  antiJabor  growers  in  California,  the  DiGiorgio  Farms,  which 
been  obliged  to  sell  their  excess  land. 
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We  are  supporting  the  legislation  that  Dr.  Taylor  referred 
that  allows  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  those  excess  lands 
the  10-year  limitation  time,  and  the  revenue  from  the  ultimate  si 
of  those  lands  by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  used  for  social  pi 

^^We  urc-e  that  a  generous  share  of  the  revenues  from  resale  or  lei 
of  land  for  those  purchases  be  assigned  to  public  purposes,  partly 
larly  to  education,  and  to  the  National  Land  and  Water  Conservat 
Fund  We  urge  creation  of  a  public  authority  with  the  power  sufficr 
to  plan  land  use  effectively  in  reclamation  areas  so  to  create  an 
vironmental  quality.  This  we  held  with  Senator  Harris,  who  has  b 
the  principal  advocate  of  our  legislation. 

As  Senator  Harris  correctly  noted : 
because    of   the    government's   outrageous    record    of    non-enforcement   of 
reclamation  act,  more  than  half  of  the  irrigated  acreage  in  the  Imperial  Va 
(irc^UforniaVis  held  by  owners  of  more  than  160  acres  and  two-thirds  c 
by  absentees. 

We  submit  that  is  in  violation  of  the  law.  We  are  now  financ 
what  we  regard  as  the  people's  effort  to  stop  this   We  are,  m  p 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  higher  court  tests  that  are 
volved  in  this  case,  tests  to  which  Dr.  Taylor  referred. 
Continuing,  Senator  Harris  said: 

Agribusiness  giants  such  as  Purex,  United  Fruit,  and  the  Irvine  Land 
whiS  owis1o,000  acres  in  the  valley,  are  reaping  huge  profits  because  o 
water  subsidy  Federally  subsidized  water  is  also  being  delivered  to  land 
Calfforn^a  owned  by  Tenneco,  Getty  Oil,  Standprd  Oil  of  California,  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  monopolization  of  land  and  water  rights  by  huge  agribusi: 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  crisis  in  our  cities  and  on  our  severe 
employment  and  welfare  problems.  . 

Senator,  in  summation,  it  is  our  view  that  there  is  a  critical  i 
to  correct  the  imbalance  of  values  existing  m  rural  Caiitornia  an 

much  of  the  Nation.  .  .         ,  ^,      ,  i    ^o'  >.; 

First,  there  must  be  Federal  recognition  of  the  farmworkers  ri 
to  organize  into  unions  and  to  bargain  with  employers. 

We  would  welcome  the  assistance  of  all  who  have  an  mteres 
agricultural  life.  .  n     f^  ^ 

Second,  social  and  economic  legislation  relating  generally  to  w 
ers  must  be  extended  to  farm  labor.  .   . 

I  am  talking  about  unemployment  insurance,  minimum  ^^ 
workmen's  compensation. 

l^hird,  recognition  of  the  unique  nature  of  farm  employment, 
ticularly  legislation  needed  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  educ^ 
and  meaningful  curbs  must  be  placed  on  the  employment  ot  ii 

Fourth,  Federal  reclamation  law  must  be  enforced  and  the 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  Federal  purchase  and  resai 
excess  lands  for  the  social  and  economic  benefit  of  all,  whicli  vi 
mean  recreational  and  educational  facilities  and  services,  indee( 
tending  beyond  the  immediate  agricultural  areas.  ,    ,    .  i  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Henning,  for  a  helptul  . 
ment. 
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lS  you  know,  there  are  efforts  under  wav  in  Congress  and  also 
5ome  cases  at  the  State  level,  to  accomplish  the  goals  which  vou 
out  in  your  very  strong  statement. 

was  particularly  interested,  though,  in  your  reference  to  the  im- 
:ration  and  naturalization  laws.  As  you  know,  under  Federal  law 
3  a  crime  to  harbor  an  illegal  entrant,  someone  who  has  entered 
country  illegally.  You  can  keep  him  in  the  woodshed  and  be 
Ity  of  violating  the  law.  But  it  is  not  unlawful  to  hire  him.  That 
kes  me  as  an  anomaly  in  the  law  that  is  not  only  strange,  but  very 
lificant. 

understand  California  has  recently  adopted  a  law  which  would 
:e  It  illegal  for  employers  to  knowingly  hire  an  illegal  entrant, 
rou  know,  it  IS  estimated,  nobody  really'knows,  that  there  may  be 
and  a  half  million,  maybe  more,  persons  illegally  in  the  United 
:es.  Many  of  them  are  from  Mexico,  working  here  and  displacing 
.  citizens  from  jobs.  Have  you  enough  experience  in  California 
ave  any  opinion  at  this  point  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cali- 
iia  law? 

h¥^.^'^'^^'?-  Senator,  it  was  just  adopted  and  won't  be  effective 

1  90  days  after  the  adoption. 

?nator  Ste\-exsox.  It  has  not  been  effective  vet,  you  say  ? 

r.  Hexxixg.  Xo,  but  it  will  be  in  effect  this\'eaf. 

?nator  Ste\t:xsox.  How  effective  will  it  be.  do  you  think? 

r.  Hexxixg.  It  forbids  the  employer  from  knowingly  liirino-  an 

•al  entrant.  I  presume  we  will  have  to  take  the  employer  to^'the 

orities  to  prove  that  he  knowingly  hired.  It  has  been  called,  if 

will  forgive  me,  a  kind  of  a  Mickey  :Mouse  law.  It  lacks  the  kind 

3mprehension  and  rigidity  we  like  to  see  in  it,  but  it  is  a  beo-in- 

■•   Ue  thmk  we  can  make  it   effective   by   having  our   unfons 

?e  it.  *  ^ 

might  say  in  this  respect  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organiza- 
is  strongly  for  this  law  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  appointment 
pan^ielos,  because  her  premises  of  business  operation  was  six 
s  raided  by  the  Immigration  authorities.  It  is  a  rather  classical 
It  :s  very  hard,  apparently,  to  prove  she  is  as  guilty  as  our 
a  representatives  think.  But  I  would  be  pleased  to  submit  a 
ment,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  experience  in  the  California 
Ue  supported  the  legislation,  which  passed,  I  might  say.  throuo-h 
rtisan  support.  t^         .  ^ 

nator  Ste^-exsox.  There  is  a  good  prospect  of  getting  a  similar 
idment  adopted  to  the  Federal  immigration  laws.  We!  of  course, 
working  on  it. 

^e  continuing  migration  of  people  from  rural  America  to  our 
'  nas  an  impact  on  the  urban  labor  market.  Do  you  have  any 
nents  you  would  like  to  make  about  the  impacts  of  that  migratioh 
nemployment  m  the  cities? 

^'r.^^^^-^-^'  ^^/  Taylor  in  his  paper  noted  the  contrast  between 
^ommunities  of  Dmuba  and  Arvin.  the  theory  being  that  the 
I  tarm  operations  made  farm  life,  rural  life,  something  realistic. 

r  ^Ltr^^f  i^  ^^^^  ??^^  ^^^  S^^^^  numbers  of  people  who  are  now 
,  aisplaced  by  agribusiness.  We  argue  with  that. 
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We  also,  however,  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  mecha 
zation  is  moving  people  from  the  land,  and  not  only  in  Califon 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  every  industrialized  nation  m  the  woi 
The  increase  in  productivity  rates  during  the  last  decade  m  a^ric 
ture,  was  runnincr  about  9  percent  a  year  as  against  ?>  percent  as 
average  in  industry  overall.  If  that  kind  of  thin^^  continues,  I 
afraid  reo-ardless  of  what  we  do  in  terms  of  making  the  land  e 
nomically  attractive,  there  will  be  a  continuing  movement  of  ( 
placed  workers  from  areas  of  no  employment  to  the  hope  areas 

urban  life.  ,    , 

Senator  Stevexsox.  How  do  you  feel  about  cooperatives  as  a  me 
of  providing  job  opportunities  in  rural  America?         ^,  .   ,   ^, 

Mr  Henxixg.  If  they  are  genuine  cooperatives,  we  think  they 
quite  ffood.  I  happen  to  have  had  some  experience  with  cooperat 
m  other  countries.  I  know  in  Israel,  where  I  had  the  opportui 
to  study  and  observe  rather  closely  the  moshav,  which  is  the  coopi 
tive  farm,  that  common  purchase  of  equipment  and  gram,  comi 
sale  practices  were  viable  and  successful.  I  think,  surely,  it  is  an  i 
that  has  to  be  encouraged  and,  where  such  study  is  needed 

Senator  Stevexsox.  You  mentioned  a  disparity  between  the  1 
eral  minimum  wage  rates  for  the  farmworkers  and  for  other  w- 
ers.  AVhy  does  that  disparity  exist? 

Mr  Hexxixg.  We  have  to  go  back  to  one  of  the  few  tailure 
miffht  say,  Senator,  the  few  failures  of  the  New  Deal.  Fran 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  powers  accepted  a  compromise  with 
farm  bloc  and  did  not  extend  any  of  the  social  insurance  ben 
of  the  New  Deal  lesislation  to  agricultural  workers.  He  lett  t 
out  of  unemployment  insurance,  out  of  social  security,  out  ot 
minimum  wage,  and  out  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Now,  times  have  changed,  but  the  farm  bloc  still  prevails, 
couldn't  get  a  proper  measure  through  the  Senate,  if  I  may  say  i 
Senator,  respectfully.  . 

Senator  Stevexsox.  I  have  tried  a  couple  of  times. 
Mr  Hexxixg.  The  farm  powers  are  quite  strenuous  m  this  ma 
Senator  Stevexsox.  I  do  think  the  attitudes  are  changing  ii] 
Senate.  I  think  just  the  fact  that  these  hearings  have  attractec 
terest  is  in  itself  significant  and  suggests  a  growing  public  awar( 
of  the  plight  of  people  in  rural  America  and  the  way  we  have 
criminated  against  them.  The  farmworker,  the  migrant  m  partic 
doesn't  get  the  benefit  of  unemployment  compensation,  ot  all  ol 
social  and  worker  benefits  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted,  i 
never  understood  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  discrimination. 
]\rr.  Hexxixg.  Wc  have  the  richest  State  m  the  Union;  we 
the  richest  agriculutural  community  in  the  Nation,  and  still  we 
erate  the  social  disadvantages  that  are  imposed  on  farm  worke 
can  say,  from  more  than  25  years  of  experience,  that^it  comes  ( 
to  one  thing,  that  there  are  powers  in  California  and  m  the  JN: 
who  argue  that  anything  may  be  done  in  the  name  of  economic  p 
Senator  Stevexsox.  It  is  more  complex  than  that,  too.  I^or  e 
pie,  with  all  of  the  concern  in  the  country  about  the  alleged  b 
down  of  the  work  ethic,  of  the  concern  about  the  rise  m  we 
costs,  we  have  a  group  in  America,  the  migrant,  who  traveli 
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itry,  he  follows  the  crops,  he  spends  his  life  putting  down  roots 
here,  but  travels  everywhere  searching  for  work.  He,  more  than 
other  group  m  our  society,  is  discriminated  against.  He  is  left 
Ihat  1  hnd  ver}^  difficult  to  accept  or  understand 
liank  you  agam,  Mr.  Henning.  Your  testimony  has  been  very 
tul.  Ihank  you  very  much  for  appearing  here  this  morning 
rhe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Henning  follows:) 
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My  name  is  John  F.  Henning.   I  am  the  Executive  Secretary 
easurer  of  the  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO.   Our 
ganization  represents  more  than  1.6  million  union  members 
California. 

We  welcome  this  Subcommittee  to  California,  for  in  this 
ate  farm  workers  and  their  families  have  long  suffered  the 
:ial  and  economic  hardships  of  seasonal  employment  and 
jration. 

The  farm  labor  tragedy  is  inconsistent  with  professed 
:ional  ideals,  and  has  been  so  recognized  throughout  all 
this  century. 

Since  1901  a  long  series  of  Commissions,  federal  and 
ite,  has  studied,  reported  and  recommended  v/hat  to  do  to 
itect  migratory  seasonal  workers  and  bring  them  closer  to 

national  ideal.   A  partial  list  of  federal  commissions 
ludes  the  Immigration  Commission  of  1911;  the  Industrial 
ations  Commission  of  1916;  the  LaFollette  Subcommittee 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  investigate  "violations 
free  speech  and  assembly  and  interference  with  the  right  of 
or  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively"  in  the  late  19  30 's; 

Tolan  Committee  on  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute 
izens;  President  Truman's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor 
American  Agriculture;  and  now  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
catory  Labor. 
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Only  a  few  of  the  recommendations  from  the  past  have 
been  adopted.   Old  age  insurance  has  been  extended,  and 
to  a  very  limited  degree  the  federal  minimum  wage  law. 
Farm  workers  rem.ain,  however,  basically  deprived,  except 
where  they  have  become  union  members . 

In  the  final  analysis  the  only  way  farm  workers  can 
achieve  an  adequate  standard  of  living  is  through  unioniz 
We  need  something  like  the  great  union  organizing  drives 
the  1930 's  which  lifted  millions  of  unskilled  industrial 
workers  out  of  poverty. 

The  United  Farm' Workers  Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CI 

has  been  notably  successful  in  its  efforts,  despite  the 

relentless  opposition  of  powerful  agricultural  interests, 

here  in  California  and  elsewhere.   The  struggles  of  the 

UFWOC  can  only  be  described  as  heroic,  as  its  leadership  £ 

membership  have  traveled  to  the  far  corners  of  the  natior 

developing  and  sustaining  a  massive  program  of  economic  l 

The  UFWOC  has  grown  from  its  fledgling  status  of  sis 

years  ago  to  a  position  where  it  represents  thousands  of 

farm  workers  having  contracts  with  major  growers.   It  is 

basic  to  the  development  of  a  reasonable  balance  between 

growers  and  farm  workers  that  the  growth  of  the  UFWOC  coi 

We  in  the  California  labor  movement  and  fellow  AFL-CIO  u: 

throughout  the  nation  will  do  our  part  to  insure  this  gr 
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In  the  1930 's  the  nation,  speaking  through  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  the  Congress,  said  that  the  grov/th  of  unions 
was  in  the  national  interest.   This  has  been  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  agriculture.   Yet  the  Congress  as  a  v;hole  has 
failed  to  recognize  this  elementary  fact. 

Nationally,  farm  workers  are  still  denied  the  basic 
liberties  granted  to  industrial  workers  in  the  1930 's. 
Farm  workers  still  do  not  have  the  federally  recognized 
and  protected  freedom  to  organize  unions  and  to  bargain 
with  growers  over  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

Unemployment  compensation,  one  of  the  nation's  basic 
social  insurance  programs,  is  practically  non-existent 
in  agriculture. 

In  California  farm  workers  are  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation.   Only  12  other  states  and  Puerto  Rico  provide 
such  coverage.   More  than  two- thirds  of  the  states  provide 
no  workmen's  compensation  coverage  for  farm  workers  despite 
the  fact  it  is  a  highly  hazardous  occupation. 

Effective  February  1,  1967,  Congress,  for  the  first  time, 
extended  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's  minimum  wage  protections 
to  farm  workers,  but  at  reduced  levels.   While  the  federal 
minimum  wage  is  $1.60  for  most  covered  workers,  it  is  now  only 
$1.30  for  farm  workers.   Moreover,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
nation's  farm  workers  receive  even  this  inadequate  protection. 
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Farm  workers  continue  to  15.ve,  in  most  cases,  in  inad 
housing,  often  v/ithout  such  basic  amenities  as  running  wat 
indoor  toilets.  The  children  of  migratory  workers  receive 
best  inadequate  schooling,  and  in  many  cases,  as  a  practic 
matter,  receive  no  schooling  at  all.  And  when  there  are  j 
available  in  this  highly  seasonal  industry,  domestic  farm 
in  California  and  many  other  states,  find  themselves  compe 
with  illegal  aliens  v/ho  drive  down  already  low  wage 
rates  and  provide  growers  with  a  ready  reservoir  of  strike 

In  short,  the  situation  facing  farm  workers  in  Calif c 
and  throughout  the  nation  is  a  scandal. 

At  a  basic  minim.um  the  following  Congressional  actioi 

needed  nov; : 

1.  Extension  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 

farm  workers. 

2.  Requirement  that  all  states  provide  unemploym.ent 
insurance  and  workmen's  compensation  coverage  for  farm  wo 


3.  Extension  of  federal  minimum  wage  coverage  to  al 
farm  workers. 

4.  Ending  illegal  alien  entrance  to  California's  fa 
labor  market  and  insistence  that  the  Immigration  Service 
enforce  existing  laws  on  aliens. 

5.  Provision  for  expanded  housing  programs  for  rura 
America  in  order  to  insure  that  all  farm  workers  have  ade 
shelter,  as  measured  by  the  standards  of  1971,  not  1901. 
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6.   Development  of  federally-funded  educational  programs 
to  provide  a  decent  education  for  the  children  of  migratory 
farm  workers. 

Beyond  these  immediate  protections  for  farm  workers, it 
is  imperative  that  Congress  face  the  issues  of  land  ownership 
md  water  distribution. 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  those 
'ho  labor  on  the  land  and  the  massing  of  the  poor  and  unemployed 
n  the  cities.   The  relationship  has  prevailed  for  decades, 
argely  because  private  speculation  has  determined  the  use 
nd  distribution  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

More  than  70  years  ago  the  distinguished  foreign  observer, 
ames  Bryce,  noted  the  essentials  of  the  California  land  and 
abor  crisis.   In  his  monumental  American  Commonwealth ,  Lnrr^ 
cyce  wrote: 

"When  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States   land 
speculators  bought  up  large  tracts  under  SpanisA  t^es 

acquLerg^efrior^""  h'^'  ^""'"^  prosperity,  subseau:ntly 
wavs  wMr^h  h  -^  domains  by  purchase,  either  from  the  "rail- 
ways-which  had  received  land  grants,  or  directly  from  th^ 
government.   Some  of  these  speculators,  by  holdLg  their 
lands  for  a  rise,  made  it  difficult  for  iWigrants  to 
arowJh'  rf'  f^^-holds,  and  in  som.e  casercheckel  the 
?o  farmers  whnVn''^^""^^  '"'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  °-  short  leases 
conditTon^'J^  ^""^    ''t''^   ^"^°  ^  comparatively  precarious 
Se  soi^  .°^,^?J'  established  enormous  f arms, ^  in  which 
arp  ^?  \    cultivated  by  hired  labourers,  many  of  whom 

thi  Uni?edltf tf  \'\"  ^^""^^'  --  ^  phenomenon  rare  in 
moLr^io?   States   which  is  elsewhere  a  country  of 

?hus   the  f^n^  ^^,^^^^J  ^^'^"  ^^^-  their  children's  hands. 

peculiar  and  In^'""^"^  ""^   California  presents  features  both 

Peritie^  and  dangerous ,  a  contrast  between  great  pros- 

and  the  somPt?^  appearing  to  conflict  with  the  general  weal, 

a  mass  of  un^P^^?  hard  pressed  small  farmer,  together  with 

?owns  a?  n.^?     5  labour,  thrown  without  work  into  the 

^owns  at  certain  times  of  the  year." 

^^^ycQ,   American  Commonwealth ,"  II  .  427.  (1913  2d.) 
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Organized  labor  recognized  this  problem  promptly  as  i 
emerged,  but  for  too  long  our  counsel  has  gone  unheeded. 
In  May,  1878,  the  platform  of  the  V7orkingmen' s  Party  of 
California  declared  that  "the  public  lands  are  the  heritag 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  donated  to  actual  settlers  ir 
limited  quantities,"  that  "no  land  or  other  subsidies  shoulc 
be  granted  to  any  corporations,"  that  "land  grabbing  must 
stopped,"  and  "land  monopoly  must  be  restricted  and  in  fu1 
prohibited."   (Quoted  in  J.C.  Stedman  and  R.A.  Leonard, 
The  Workinqmen's  Party  of  California. ) 

Labor  in  California  has  long  called  for  economically 
socially  responsible  policies  of  landownership  and  water 
In  1902  Congress  acknowledged  the  issue  by  writing  reform 
the  National  Reclamation  Act  in  the  form  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  on  federally  subsidized  water  deliveries  to  in 
landowners.   When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld 
in  19  58  in  a  case  involving  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Pr 
it  said  of  the  acreage  limitation: 

"The  project  was  designed  to  benefit  people,  not  lar 
is  a  reasonable  classf ication  to  limit  the  am.ount  of  pro; 

water  available  to  each  individual  in  order  that  benefits 

the 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with/ greatest  good  to  the  g] 

number  of  individuals.   The  limitation  insures  that  this 

expenditure  will  not  go  in  disproportionate  share  to  a  f< 

individuals  with  large  land  holdings.   Moreover,  it  prev( 

the  use  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Service  for  speculatr 

(Ivanhoe  vs.  McCracken,  357  U.S.  at  297.) 
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The  viability  of  acreage  limitation  is  even  recognized 

^m  time  to  time  by  grower  publications.   The  California 

[mer,  not  noted  for  its  friendliness  to  either  the  160- 

:e  limitation  or  to  organized  labor,  carried  in  its 

)tember  18,  19  71  issue  the  following  description  of 

-ifornia  farming  under  the  title:   "is  This  a  New  Era 

California  Agriculture?": 

"What  happens  when  irrigation  water  is  introduced 
into  an  arid  area?   Does  the  160-acre  limitation 
help  or  hinder?   What  does  farming  become  under 
imposed  conditions?  ...  In  short,  farming  in 
southeast  Tulare  County  has  taken  on  a  new  gJamor 
under  the  160-acre  limitation  rule,  or  so  it  would 
seem.   This  has  been  done  even  in  the  face  of  the 
accusation  that  the  limitation  was  throttling, 
rather  than  helping  agriculture  .... 

"The  quality  of  living,  too,  in  this  new  water  area 
IS  good  and  has  become  available  to  many  people  . . . 

"In  this  operation,  efficiencies  usually  attributed 
to  large  acreage  can  be  m.et  and  perhaps'  surpassed  for 
an  owner  of  less  than  160  acres,  while  the  ouality  of 
living  is  increased. 

"The  barren  land  of  southeast  Tulare  Countv  is  fas^- 
becommg  a  profitable  garden  with  high  quality  living." 

Less  than  two  m.onths  ago  the  validity  of  the  160  acre 

-tation  was  strongly  affirmed  by  your  colleague  Senator 

'  Harris  of  Oklahoma  when  he  introduced  a  bill  strongly 

'crted  by  the  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO ,  and 

National  AFL^CIO  fs.  2863)  which  would  establish  a     I 
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Reclamation  Lands  Authority  to  carry  out  the  congrcssionc 
intent  regarding  the  excess  lands  provisions  of  the  1902 
Reclamation  Act.   On  introducing  the  bill  on  November  16 
1971,  Senator  Harris  observed: 

••Our  predecessors  in  Congress,  recognizing  that 
irrigation  is  essential  to  American  agriculture, 
wisely  chose  to  make  a  public  investment  in 
irrigation  v/hen  they  passed  this  historic  1902 
act.   Just  as  wisely,  they  sought  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  federal  irrigation  pro^eccs  -- 
which  would  literally  transform  desert  wastelands 
in  the  West  to  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in 
the  world  —  would  accrue  to  small  homesteaders 
rather  than  land  speculators  or  monopolists. 

"The  reclamation  act  stated  that  land  holders  could 
receive  federally  subsidized  water  for  farms-of 
160  acres  or  less,  or  320  acres  in  the  case  of  a 
man  and  wife,  provided  that  they  live  on,  or  very 
near  ?heir  l^nd.   In  1926,  Congress  strengthened  tt 
1902  act  by  providing  that  any  federally  -^rrigated 

holdings  in  excess  of  the  ^^O'^-^^^  ^^^^^^f  i"^e« 
to  be  sold  within  10  years  at  pre-irrigation  price. 

"Critics  of  the  acreage  limitation  provision,  both 
19^2  and  today,  insists  thathuge  farms  are  necess< 
for  their  efficiency.  That  is  a  ^Y^^',  .^l^f  ,,^'-?^^^ 
aqribusir.esses  are  efficient  only  m  stifling  farm 
competition  and  in  tapping  the  f^^-^^^^f  ^^^Hand 
subsidies.  160  acres  of  priiP.e  ^^^^igated  farm  land 
or  320  acres  in  the  case  of  man  ana  f  f^f '  ^^^^^^ 
than  enough  to  support  a  P^°^P^^^^%  ^f^^'^^^^iee 
(Congressional  Record  November  16,  1971,  Page  bi«o 

senator  Harris  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  men  w 

championed  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  were  "vi 

Americans"  in  that  they  understood  that  land  and  water 

boundless  and  must  be  protected  from  the  few  who  would 


monopolize  their  use. 
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But,  he  observed: 

"Today,  nearly  two  centuries  after  Jefferson  and  70  years 
:ter  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act,  agrarian 
:nocracy  exists  only  as  a  myth.   America's  land,  once  publicly 
med,    and  the  federally  financed  water  used  to  irrigate  m.uch 
:  it,  are  illegally  in  the  control  of  large  land  interests." 

Noting  that  these  large  land  interests  have  always  opposed 
iforcement  of  the  reclamation  act's  anti-monopoly  provisions 
:d  have  used  various  devices  to  get  around  the  160-acre  limitation, 
nator  Karris  said: 

"What  is  surprising  is  the  federal  government's  acquiescence 
V7hat  amounts  to  a  giant  land  steal  and  a  raid  on  the  public 
easury .  " 

Our  California  Labor  Federation  had  this  in  mind  at  its 
70  biennial  convention  when  delegates  adopted  a  policy  statement 
natural  resources  which  heartily  concurred  in  the  reconuaendation 
the  National  AFL-CIO  "that  the  government  purchase  excess 
^d  at  the  prewater  price  set  by  present  law,  taking  note  of 
s  estimate  that  in  California  alone,  there  are  900,000  acres 
led  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit. 
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"We  urge  that  a  generous  share  of  the  revenues  from  : 
or  lease  of  land  so  purchased  be  assigned  to  public  purpo; 
particularly  to  education  and  to  the  National  Land  and  Wa 
Conservation  Fund.  We  urge  creation  of  a  public  authorit 
with  the  power  sufficient  to  plan  land  use  effectively  in 
reclamation  areas  and  so  to  create  an  environment  of  aual 
the  statement  said. 

As  Senator  Harris  pointed  out,  federal  reclamation  proj 
have  resulted  in  delivery  of  v/ater  to  eight  million  acres 
an  annual  crop  value  of  $1.7  billion. 

Moreover,  Congress  has  appropriated  or  authorized  si 
$10  billion  on  reclamation  projects  and  "it  has  been  estir 
that  the  amount  of  subsidy  to  western  landowners  for  irrj 
ranges  from  $600  to  $2,000  per  acre. 

At  present  this  huge  public  investment  is  channelin< 
millions  of  acre  feet  of  water  to  hundreds  of  thousands  < 
acres  of  land  owned  by  giant  corporations  instead  of  to 
growing  number  of  independent  family  farmers  as  the  law 
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As  Senator  Harris  correctly  noted,  "because  of  the 
government's  outrageous  record  of  non-enforcement  of  the 
reclamation  act,  more  than  half  of  the  irrigated  acreage 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  (in  California)  is  held  by  owners 
Df  more  than  160  acres  and  two-thirds  of  it  by  absentees. 
Agribusiness  giants  such  as  Purex,  United  Fruit,  and  the 
[rvine  Land  Company,  which  owns  10,000  acres  in  the  valley, 
ire  reaping  huge  profits  because  of  the  water  subsidy, 
'ederally  subsidized  water  is  also  being  delivered  to  lands 
.n  California  owned  by  Tenneco,  Getty  Oil,  Standard  Oil  of 
:alifornia  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,"  he  pointed  out. 

The  monopolization  of  land  and  water  rights  by  huge 
gribusiness  interests  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  crisis 
n  our  cities  and  on  our  severe  unemployment  and  welfare  problems. 

The  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act  introduced  by  Senator 
arris  and  co-authored  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California 
s  strongly  supported  by  the  California  AFL-CIO  because  it 
ould  serve  as  a  beginning  of  a  national  rural  policy  that 
ould  give  the  independent  family  farmer,  our  veterans  and    " 
-onomically  disadvantaged  citizens  as  well  as  the  general 
axpayer  an  opportunity  to  reap  some  return  .  from  the  vast 
Jblic  investment  in  reclamation  projects. 

Under  the  proposed  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act,  70  percent 
f  the  revenues  derived  from  it  would  be  earm.arked  as  grants 
^r  public  education.   Another  10  percent  would  go  into  the 
Lready  existing  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the 
^maining  20  percent  would  be  used  to  develop  public  facilities 
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servicing  project  areas  and  to  promote  economic  opportuniti 
for  veterans  and  persons  living  in  substandard  conditions. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  six  of  the  seven  sponsors  of  the  House 
bill  are  California  Congressm.en . 

We  trust  that  Senate  hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  thi 

legislation.   Adoption  of  such  a  bill  can  mean  opportunity 

the  land  for  many,  including  farm  workers,  and  it  can  reta. 

the   flow   of  landless,  jobless  and  destitute  persons  int( 

our  cities. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  President,  insisted  upon  inclus 
of  acreage  limitation  provisions  in  the  original  reclamatio 
law  that  he  signed  in  1902.   Nine  years  later,  speaking  at 
the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco,  he  justified  the 
limitation  in  words  going  far  beyond  questions  of  either 
"efficiency"  or  the  equity  of  preserving  opportunity  on  the 


land  for  those  who  work  upon  it.   He  said: 


"Now  I  have  struck  the  crux  of  my  appeal  (for  the  exce 
land  law) .   I  wish  to  save  the  very  wealthy  men  of  th 
country  and  their  advocates  and  upholders  from  the  ru. 
that  they  would  bring  upon  them.selves  if  they  were 
permitted  to  have  their  way.  It  ^^^ecause  l^^ /^^^ 
devolution;  it  is  because  I  am  against  the  doctrines  < 
the  Extremists,  of  the  Socialists;  it  is  because  I  wi, 
to  see  this  country  of  ours  continued  as  a  genuine 
dem.ocracy;  it  is  because  I  distrust  violence  and  dis 
believe  in  it;  it  is  because  I  wish  to  -^^-^f.^^^f^ot 
country  against  ever;  seeing  a  time  when  the  have  not 
shall  rise  against  the  'haves';  it  is  because  I  wish 
secure  for  our  children  and  our  9^^^^^^^^^^^^,  ,^°^.f  ^ 
children's  children  the  same  freedom  of  °PP^^^^^^^f Y; 
same  peace  and  order  and  justice  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past."   (7  Transactions  of  the  Commonv/ealth  Club 
108  a9-'L2-13.) 
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In  summary  it  is  our  view  that  there  is  a  critical 
leed  to  correct  the  imbalance  of  values  existing  in  rural 
:alifornia  and  much  of  the  nation.   First,  there  must  be 
federal  recognition  of  the  farm  workers'  rights  to  organize 
.nto  unions  and  bargain  with  employers. 

Second,  social  and  economic  legislation  relating 
generally  to  workers  must  be  extended  to  farm  labor. 

Third,  in  recognition  of  the  unique  nature  of  farm 
mployment,  particular  legislation  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
ousing  and  education  and  meaningful  curbs  must  be  placed  on 
he  employment  of  illegal  aliens. 

Fourth,  federal  reclamation  law  must  be  enforced  and 
he  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  federal  purchase 
nd  resale  of  excess  lands  for  the  social  and  economic  benefit 
f  all. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  William  Frie 
land,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz.  ^ 

Dr  Isao  Fujimoto  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  today.  f 

Dr.  Friedland,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  EEIEDLAND,  PROFESSOR  OF  COMM 
NITY  STUDIES  AND  SOCIOLOGY,  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON  COLLEG 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIF. 

Dr  Friedland.  Senator,  Professor  Fujimoto  has  asked  that  I  c( 
vey  his  apologies  for  his  absence.  He  has  been  mvo  ved  m  a  pro]( 
activity  at  Davis  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend. 

I  will  enter  my  statement  in  the  record  with  your  permission. 

Senator  Stevenson.   It  will  be  accepted  and  inserted  followi 

^^Dr.^FRffiD^^ND.  I  would  like  to  summarize  some  points  from  i 

^f"ntpment  •      • 

Mv  involvement  in  the  issue  raised  in  your  letter  of  mvitation 
participate  in  these  hearings  is  focused  on  the  question  of  whether 
not  our  Government  policies  and  programs  are  meetmg  and  ser^ 
the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  rural  America.  .  r^  vt      ■ 

My  work  has  not  been  primarily  in  the  State  of  California^ 
began  in  New  York  State  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
Cornell  University.  I  was  at  that  time  struck  by  the  conditions 
migratory  farmworkers  in  the  State  of  New  York  m  the  area 
rounding  Cornell  University.  "When  I  began  my  study  I  fou 
among  other  things,  that  Cornell  University  was  itself  an  emplo 
of  miarratorv  farmworkers.  ,  ,.  , 

As  I  stud'ied  migratory  labor  with  my  students,  we  discovered 
interesting  fact:  that  the  system  of  migratory  l^bor  in_New   Y 
State,  far  from  being  effective  and  productive,  was  just  the  oppo- 
It  was  ineffective  and  unproductive;  it  was  wastefully  managed 
wastefullv  organized.  ,  ^-       j  : 

I  pondered  on  the  problem  as  to  why  this  system  continued  i 
was  so  wasteful,  especially  since  many  farmers  I  had  talked  to 
themselves  condemned  the  system  of  migratory  labor,  a  system 
has  been  exposed  many  times  in  previous  hearings  of  this  subcom 
tee.  As  we  spent  more  time  studying  this  system,  I  came  to  thej 
elusion  that  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  prin 
institutional  support  of  the  migratory  labor  system  m  the  i.ast 
is  the  Farm  Labor  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
found  that  farmers  depended  upon  this  service,  and  this  service 
turn,  depended  upon  and  supported  the  crew  leader  system  m  eas 
migratory  labor.  It  is  the  crew  leader  system  that  is  pnmarily 
sponsible  for  the  unproductiveness  and  inefficiency  as  wel    as  tor 
exploitation  which  exists  of  migratory  farmworkers  m  the  Jiasi 
After  working  on  this  subject  in  the  East  for  some  time,  i 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a  year  in  California    During  this  ye 
discovered  that  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  far  from  being  a  w 
admired  and  respected  agency  of  government  in  the  Statelet 
fornia,  was  considered  rather  negatively  not  only  by  farmvo 
but,  indeed,  by  some  growers.  I  again  puzzled  on  that  issue,  ai 
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quite  clear  to  me  that  the  institutional  networks  of  a<rriculture 
ive  made  the  Farm  Labor  Service  a  part  of  themselves,  and,  con- 
(uently,  sustain  this  service  even  though,  as  your  first  witness  this 
!)rning  said,  the  Farm  Labor  Service  is  relatively  useless  to  him 
ihis  hndmg,  by  the  way,  has  been  sustained  by  studies  as  to  who 

s  the  1^  arm  Labor  Service.  It  was  sustained  in  a  study  conducted 
I  the  btate  ot  California  some  time  ago.  This  showed  that  few  farm 
,rkers  use  the  Farm  Labor  Service  to  find  their  employment 
rhis  IS  one  way  m  which  I  discovered  how  American  policies,  ffov- 

imental  policies  and  programs 

penator  Stevenson.  Let  me  interrupt,  if  I  may,  at  this  point.  Who 

ps  use  the  Farm  Labor  Service? 

pr.  Friedland    Who  does  use  it?  I  think  that  the  emplovees  of 

l^arm  Labor  Service  use  it.  That  is  to  say,  most  growers  1  have 
,1  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  seem  to  place  relatively  little  de- 
fdence  upon  the  Farm  Labor  Service  to  find  sources  of  labor 
^ne  people  do,  unquestionably.  But  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  it 
his  to  me  has  become  essentially  a  self-serving  bureaucracv  which 
bart  ot  the  agricultural  establishment. 

enator  Stevenson.  It  is  part  of  the  agricultural  establishment, 
i  you  do  say  some  people  use  it.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  family 

Zkness  Toel\  "'  ^''""  "^'  '^^^''"-^  ^''  ^''  ^"'  '^''''  ^^'^' 

)r  FraEDLAND  I  cannot  speak  on  this  in  California  because  I  did 

study  this  m  Cahforma.  In  New  York  State,  contacts  are  utilized 

nost  growers,  large  or  small.  But  the  linkages  of  farmer-to-Farm 

or  Service,  Farm  Labor  Service  to  crew  leader,  and  the  crew 

ers,  of  course   are  the  key  to  the  entire  system.  In  other  words, 

i^arm  Labor  Service,  m  the  East,  does  not  seek  to  establish  rela- 

s  directly  between  the  farmer  and  the  farmworker.  Thev  <ro  via 

crew  leader,  and  the  entire  system  is  organized  that  wav?  It  is 

tact  which  gives  the  crew  leader  his  particular  institutional 

111  cl  1       .f-"^^  ^™^  ^^1^  .''''^''^  ^^^^^^^  ^'^"^  relativelv  few  man- 

trowp        *  ^^  ^^^  sources  of  tremendous"^  frustration 

pnator  Stevenson.  Why  is  that?  Is  there  any  reason  whv  the 
;X^.'^'  ^^^opposed  to  the  crew  leader,  can't  maintain  that  con- 
'!  ^^  ith  h  arm  Labor  Service  ? 

IkTw'"'^''''?'/^'^''^  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^'^^^^«^S'  Senator.  One  of  the  rea- 

I  ^wW^^^       farmworkers  m  the  East,  until  recently,  were  black 

II  ^^orkers.  Many  of  them  were  relativelv  uneducated;  many  of 
Ln.n''  '''''^^''''^  or  experience  with  instrumentalities  of  the 
;^n  Government^Vhere  they  have  had  that  contact,  they  are 
icious  and  afraid.  The  crew  leader,  in  contrast,  stands  as  a  key 

aroundTl  '''''%  ^'''"''i'  't'  ^^"™  ^"^^^^^'  who  doesn't  know  his 
■  around  the  system,  and  the  system  itself 

^'L^rT^'''':  ^''"^  ^""  ^''  suggesting  that  the  Farm  Labor 
hateVp.  nT  1  f  ^"^  o^^ercome  the  lack  of  political  sophistication 
natever  of  the  farmworker;  it  doesn't  make  any  effort  to  bypass 
l^rew  leader  to  reach  directly  to  the  farmworker?  ^^ 

iotlT'^^l'''  ?•'*  ^'^  ^""^  '^^^^^  ^^'""^  in  ^he  East,  I  certainly 
wt  encounter  it  m  my  experience.  ^ 
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One  of  my  students,  for  example,  trying  to  enter  farm  labo] 
black  student  by  the  way,  went  into  a  Farm  Labor  office  m  ^ 
York  State.  He  was  not  referred  to  a  farmer  directly,  he  was  retei 

to  a  crew^  leader.  ,,.,,.      .,         ,       x-  ^i 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  might  be  helpful,  for  the  sake  ot  the  reo 

to  describe  the  crew  leader  system. 

Dr.  Friedland.  The  crew  leader  system  is  a  system  which  oi 
nates  in  Florida  when  the  Florida  season  comes  to  an  end.  1  he  c 
leaders  recruit  their  workers  primarily  m  Florida,  aUhough  ra 
of  them  make  sweeps  through  towns  on  the  way  north. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  not  confining  it  to  Florida,  it  is 
tainly  prevalent  in  Texas  at  the  border? 

Dr.  Friedland.  Yes,  but  I  am  dealing  primarily  with  the  ( 
leader  system  with  which  I  have  had  experience,  which  is  m 
East.  I  have  not  worked  in  any  significant  way  with  the  Mid 
stream  of  agricultural  labor.  , .    -,    o  j^  . 

The  crews  are  constituted  as  they  are  assembled,  borne  ot  t 
consist  of  new  workers  who  have  never  had  any  contact  with 
crew  leader  or  other  members  of  the  crew  before.  Some  ot  them 
have  worked  with  this  crew  leader  for  years.  The  crews  move  n 
and  when  they  come  into  New  York  State,  for  example,  they  s 
into  camps  generally  owned  by  a  farmer.  The  crew  leader  ther 
comes  the  overall  boss  of  that  crew.  He  is  their  foreman,  their  bai 
their  provisioner.  Hs  is  the  purveyor  of  alcohol.  He  frequently 
a  cut  on  a  variety  of  illegal  activities,  such  as  the  sale  ot  alcohol 
the  sale  of  women  since  that  also  takes  place.  Of  course  he 
banker:  he  lends  money  directly  or  extends  a  line  ot  credit  to  t 
workers.  He  maintains  a  record  of  these  loans  and  ot  the  wor 
earnings  and  at  the  end  of  a  season  or  at  the  end  ot  a  wee 
ostensibly  makes  an  accounting  and  gives  them  some  cash. 

This  is  a  terribly  exploitative  system  that  has  been  exposed 
and  over  again  and  yet  it  continues  to  exist.  It  is  my  contention 
one  of  its  primary  bastions  is  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  an  a^ 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  of  the  States. 

If  I  can  continue  with  respect  to  a  second  point,  I  would  li 
depart  from  the  thrust  of  my  statement  to  deal  with  some  o 
arguments  that  have  been  made  here  today. 

I  know  relatively  little  about  issues  of  land  ownership  or  v 
I  must  acknowledge  the  great  expertise  of  Paul  Taylor,  wh( 
devoted  his  life  to  this  subject,  for  the  little  knowledge  that  I 
on  the  subject.  .  .  .        .  . 

But  I  do  have  some  experience,  as  a  participant  m  universiti 
many  years  and  through  my  research  in  the  East  on  migratory  J 
This  experience  is  with  what  might  be  called  the  knowledge  mdi 
that  is  to  say,  how  information  gets  produced  which  is  ot  w 

the  world.  .       .         j>     ^  -  i    t 

That  knowledge  industry  is  an  institution  ot  which  I  am  a 
One  of  its  major  embodiments  is  the  university.  The  know ledc 
dustry  which'  affects  American  agriculture  was  initiated  n 
Morrill  Act.  This  act  gave  rise  to  the  land  grant  colleges  and  i 
quently  to  what  I  will  call  the  agricultural  research  estabhshm( 
the  U'S   Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  exper 
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itioiis  and  agricultural  extension  services  in  the  States.  This  insti- 
tional  network  serves  three  basic  functions  of  producing  knowl- 
ge,  people  who  will  use  this  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of  this 
owledge. 

This  network,  in  my  opinion,  has  contributed,  to  a  considerable 
<rree,  to  the  shift  of  population  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  sector. 
Xow,  rural-to-urban  shift  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  it  is  world- 
de.  It  is  caused  by  a  complex  of  reasons.  But  the  knowledge  gen- 
ited  by  this  agricultural  research  establishment  has  been  geared 
•gely  toward  making  labor  more  efficient,  making  labor  more  pro- 
ctive,  reducing  the  cost  of  labor,  and  reducing  the  quantity  of 
)or.  This  knowledge  has  contributed,  therefore,  to  reducing  the 
mbers  of  people  that  have  been  working  on  the  land  and  who  can 
ike  a  living  from  the  land. 

A.S  you  yourself  pointed  out,  Senator,  the  rural  population  has  been 
?imated  in  the  United  States;  so  has  rural  social  structure. 
[  want  to  deal  with  only  one  aspect  of  that  decimation,  the  effects 
research.  I  want  to  point  out  one  significant  fact :  If  one  considei^ 
'  University  of  California,  only  one  element  of  the  knowledge 
lustry,  you  Avill  find  in  the  budget  of  the  university  for  1971,  a 
:lget  of  $23  million  for  organized  research  in  agriculture.  Orga- 
;ed  research  is  only  one  single  category.  Senator;  there  are  many 
ler  categories,  and  working  your  way  through  this  kind  of  infor- 
tion  is,  believe  me,  a  full-time  activitv,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
devote  full  time  to  it. 

[f  you  take  only  organized  research  projects,  $21  million,  probably 
ich  less  than  5  percent  will  be  devoted  to  human  social  questions, 
you  take  just  the  raw  figures,  where  the  money  goes  by  depart- 
nt,  just  over  95  percent  of  it,  goes  into  the  technological  area.  If 
s  were  able  to  be  broken  down  project  by  project,  mv  estimate  is, 
it  we  would  probably  be  lucky  to  find  1  or  2  percent  being  used 
■  human-social  research.  This  means  that  research  is  geared  mainly 
producing  more  efficiency,  more  effectiveness  of  labor  and  reducing 

work  required.  Much  of  this  research,  therefore,  contributes  to 

reduction  of  the  rural  population, 
iluch  of  this  knowledge  generated  by  this  knowledge  industry,  I 
uld  contend,  is  distributed  primarily  to  large-scale  growers.  Not 
t  it  is  unavailable  to  small  growers,  it  is  just  that   it   is  less 
Lilable. 

.^lien  one  turns  to  the  human  and  social  aspects,  we  discover  that 
tain  questions  that  have  been  raised  at  this  hearing  today  cannot 
answered.  Wliy  is  it,  Senator,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find^out  who 
IIS  the  land  I  Why  is  it  that  the  Bank  of  America  finds  it  so  diffi- 
t  to  know  where  its  loans  go  bv  size  of  operation? 
Lie  answer  is  not  accidental;  it  is  not  random.  Knowledge  is  not 
)cluced  at  random;  knowledge  is  produced,  I  suggest,  as  a  result 
investment.  If  I,  for  example,  were  to  seek  funds  to  conduct  a 
ay  on  how  land  is  owned  in  the  State  of  California  or  how  the 
nk  of  America  extends  its  credit,  I  fear  that  I  would  not  find 
ny  granting  institutions  willing  to  support  that  particular  study. 
•  study,  in  other  words,  where  the  money  is,  and  the  money,  I  fear, 
!  not  been  m  this  particular  area.  How  do  we  know  what  things 
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can  be  studied  and  what  should  be  avoided?  Senator,  there  is  a  com 
plex,  informal  network  that  tells  us  where  you  can  succeed  m  doiuj 
research  and  where  we  cannot.  .  -^  •     ,       .    ^      rru 

Paul  Taylor  talked  about  the  Arvin  and  Dmuba  study,  ihere  i 
scarcely  a  person  who  has  spent  15  minutes  studying  the  ifues  o 
agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  learned  ot  th 
experience  of  Walter  Goldschmidt  in  conductmg  the  Arvm-Dmub 
study.  Walter  Goldschmidt  was  harassed,  persecuted,  and  soo 
learned  that  it  was  far  better  to  be  a  traditional  anthropologist  tha 
to  continue  the  useful  work  he  had  been  doing  dealing  with  run 
social  structure  in  the  United  States.  •  .  a  • 

I  refer  you  to  an  article  by  Richard  Kirkendall,  "Social  Science  i 

the  Central  Valley  of  Cahfornia:  An  Episode",  California  Histonci 

Society  Quarterly,  1964,  pp.   195-218.  This  article  dociiments  tl 

harassment  that  Dr.  Goldschmidt  confronted.  His  experience  ente: 

into  our  consciousness  as  scholars.  Senator,  and  we  consequently  sa 

well,  it  is  too  difficult  to  hassle,  let's  choose  something  else,  and  we  d 

I  would  cite  to  you,  for  example,  my  personal  experience.  My  pe 

sonal  experience  was  one  in  which  I  obtained  support  by  the  U., 

Department  of  Labor  and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agrici] 

ture  at  Cornell.  But  I  was  informally  told  by  the  U.S.  Departmei 

of  Labor:  We  are  not  interested  in  migratory  workers  except 

settling  them  out  of  the  stream.  I  was  told  informally  that  the  cone 

tion  of  migratory  workers  is  just  so  miserable,  that  we  are  dealii 

with  such  powerful  interests,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  get  migrar 

out  of  the  stream,  settle  them  down.  That,  I  think,  was  a  realist 

perception  of  the  facts.  When  I  received  support  through  the  Colle^ 

of  Ao-riculture,  I  was  informally  given  to  understand,  because  : 

deliberate  statement  was  made  to  that  eifect,  how  delicate  this  ar 

was,  how  careful  one  should  be  in  dealing  with  the  area 

Finally,  it  was  made  clear  to  me,  again  although  nobody  said  an 
thincr  in  specific  terms,  how  vulnerable  I  was  to  being  cut  oil  trc 
support.  It  was  this,  of  course,  that  led  me  personally  to  search  1 
support  outside  governmental  sources. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  comments  by  pointing  out  that  knowled 
o-ets  produced  according  to  where  the  investments  are  made,  it  y 
want  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  unanswer 
here  today,  then  it  is  necessary  for  investment  to  be  made  m  t 
accumulation  of  that  knowledge.  i    t     w. 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  be  self-serving  here,  although  1  am 
researcher;  but  I  would  contend  that  until  there  is  a  separate  ins 
tutional  device  within  the  framework  of  American  government, 
separate  device  funding  agricultural  research  and  extending  it, 
will  be  unable  to  make  changes  in  the  way  m  which  knoAv  edge 
produced.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  hopeless  to  expect  the  U 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  complex  formal  and  mtorn 
network  built  around  the  Department's  research  units,  the  agric 
tural  extension  services,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
make  changes  so  that  we  can  understand  better  what  is  happem 

to  rural  social  structure.  .   ,    ,     i     .  x  .,;- 

If  5  percent  of  the  University  of  California's  budget  for  organi. 
research  were  to  be  devoted  to  human  and  social  questions,  we  woi 
have  a  lot  more  answers  to  today's  unanswered  questions. 
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I  would  like  to  make  one  offer  in  conclusion,  Senator.  I  don't  know 

I  really  can  live  up  to  this  offer,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  can. 

the  Bank  of  America  will  open  its  books  and  make  a  small  sum 

money  available — I  am  not  quite  sure  how  much  that  would  be, 
it  I  would  estimate  we  could  probably  do  it  for  between  $10,000 
id  $15,000 — we  could  probably  assemble  a  good  and  responsible 
cup  of  scholars  to  do  a  study  of  the  Bank's  operations,  to  find 
[t  how  loans  are  made.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  study 
:>uld  be  possible,  and  I  w^ould  like  the  opportunity,  despite  the  fact 
at  I  am  a  sociologist  not  an  agricultural  economist,  to  conduct  such 
study.  Unless  something  happens  in  the  next  few  years,  there  will 

little  rural  social  structure  left. 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  that  is  an  invitation,  I  think  we  might 
nvey  that  to  the  Bank  of  America. 

Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  crew  leader  system.  Dr.  Friedland, 
understand  that  in  the  Gomez  case,  a  Federal  court  recently  ruled 
:ainst  a  crew  leader  who  transported  and  reduced  farmworkers  in 
e  East.  The  case  involved  charges  that  the  crew  leader  held  workers 

involuntary  servitude.  There  are  black  crew  leaders,  there  are 
lite  crew  leaders.  Are  there  also  racial  overtones  to  the  crew  leader 
stem? 

Dr.  Friedland.  Race  is  one  of  the  key  institutional  supports  of  the 
Bw  leader  system  in  the  East.  I  do  not  have  exact  data  with  me, 
it,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  well  over  50  percent  of  the  migra- 
ry  \yorkers  in  the  East  are  black.  Race  becomes  a  key  factor  in 
e  migrant  labor  system  because  there  has  to  be  a  gatekeeper,  a 
oker,  between  the  world  of  the  white  grower  and  the  white  agricul- 
ral  community  and  the  black  agricultural  workers.  The  black  agri- 
Itural  worker,  on  the  Avhole,  knows  little  about  functioning  in  white 
Tthern  society.  All  the  experiences  my  students  had  in  agricultural 
mps  in  the  East  demonstrated  this  fact  over  and  over  again.  In 
'ect,  the  crew  is  surviving  in  what  can  be  defined  as  a  hostile 
vironment.  Basically,  there  is  one  person  who  knows  how  to  func- 
m  in  that  environment,  the  crew  leader.  This  gives  him  his  great 
•wer,  not  only  over  the  crew  members  in  their  daily  activity,  but 

exploit  those  workers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  repeatedly  in 
r  hearings  tliat  the  publicly  supported  land-grant  colleges  have 
bias  toward  agribusiness  and  against  the  small  farmer.  In  fact,  it's 
en  estimated  that  one  machine  developed  by  one  college  will  dis- 
ace  50,000  farmers  in  just  one  State  in  the"^  very  near  future,  the 
ate  of  Xorth  Carolina.  The  machine  is  the  tobacco  harvester. 
You  said  that  95  percent  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  University 

California  goes  into  technology,  much  of  it  into  machines.  Maybe 
percent  is  put  into  the  social  needs  of  the  people  in  rural  America, 
hy  is  that? 

We  were  talking  a  little  earlier  about  interlocking  directorates.  Is 
e  same  thing  at  work  in  land  grant  college  policies?  Are  they 
pendent  on  agribusiness  for  much  of  their  financial  support,  is  that 
Lrt  of  it  ?  Are  there  interlocking  directorates  here,  too,  board  mem- 
rs  of  the  University  of  California  or  other  colleges  who  also  serve 
^  agribusiness  corporations,  w^ho  tend  to  influence  the  policies  of 
e  colleges  ? 
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Dr.  Friedland.  There  are  some  interloeks,  Senator,  but  I  rea 
don't  regard  myself  as  very  expert  on  this  question.  It  seems  to  : 
that  the  interlocking  is,  in  a  sense,  more  informal  and  less  dire 
The  interlock  takes  place,  it  seems  to  me,  through  the  extensive  n 
work  of  informal  relations  that  exist  between,  let  us  say,  facu 
members  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  who  conduct  research  on  th 
questions,  agricultural  extension  agents,  and  growers. 

In  my  experience— and  this  experience  is  limited— agricultu 
extension  agents  have  contacts  primarily  with  larger-scale  rati 
than  smaller-scale  growers,  and  the  problems  of  large-scale  grow 
get  built  into  the  research  network. 

I  would  point  out  that  many  developments  that  have  taken  pi: 
have  been  geared  to  deal  with  special  problems  existing  m  the  lal 
force.  In  California,  for  example,  the  tomato  harvester  was  develo] 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis ;  that  tomato  harvester  j 
sat  around  until  1964.  In  1964  the  percentage  of  machine  harvest 
of  tomatoes  began  to  increase  dramatically,  such  that,  withm  3  o 
years,  roughly  75  to  85  percent  of  the  tomato  harvest  had  b 
mechanized.  ^       ^^  ,     n  .i         j 

What  happened  in  the  magic  year  1964?  1964  marked  the  end 
the  bracero  program.  Now,  it  is  not  simply  the  development  of 
tomato  harvester  which  was  a  major  breakthrough  m  technology 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  research  was  necessary.  The  geneticist, 
example,  had  to  breed  tomatoes  with  a  tougher  skm. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  politicians  are  getting  scared  to  go 
and  stump  any  more.  If  somebody  throws  a  tomato  at  us,  we  mi 
get  seriously  injured. 

Dr.  Friedland.  If  somebody  throws  one  of  those  new  tomat 
you  might  get  badly  injured. 

The  geneticists  have  not  only  been  working  on  skms  but  n 
revised  the  shape  of  the  tomato.  Instead  of  being  round  therei 
more  subject  to  breaking  up,  they  have  become  ovular,  pear  sha] 
The  result  is  that  they  don't  break  up  in  the  mechanical  harve 

as  much.  ^     .    ,     t 

These  trends  on  the  whole  have  benefited  the  large  grower  rai 
than  the  small  one.  The  tomato  harvester  is  an  expensive  piece 
equipment.  I  don't  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Bank  of  Ame 
has  extended  lines  of  credit  to  small  tomato  growers,  but  my  imp 
sion  is  that  this  particular  phenomenon  has  had  a  significant  eJ 
mainly  towards  large  growers.  ,      ,     •     i     • 

Let  me  make  an  additional  point.  Technological  mnova 
changes  social  structure. 

I  do  not  have  details  in  this  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  com 
research,  but  I  believe  what  happened  in  tomato  harvesting  in  C 
fornia  was  to  cause  a  shift  from  single  males  to  housewives.  Ho 
wives  entered  the  labor  force  for  a  relatively  short  harvest  sea 
That  might  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  I  have  no  idea, 
does  not  know,  what  the  results  or  the  consequences  were  tor  s( 
structure  of  this  particular  innovation.  But  it  certainly  would 
hance  our  knowledge  of  rural  social  structure  if  we  did  know. 
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Take,  for  example,  an  issue  discussed  earlier  today,  that  family 
rms  are  now  incorporating  at  an  increasing  rate.  While  I  am  not 

agricukural  economist,  I  suspect  that  this  is  happening  because 
u  get  better  tax  breaks  as  a  result  of  Federal  and  State  Policies. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  family  farms  are 
:orporatmg  more  and  more.  ^Yliat  are  the  consequences  on  rural 
ual  structure  as  more  family  farms  incorporate?  I  haven't  the 
guest  idea,  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  does  anybody  else.  If  we  in- 
^porate  the  family  farm  and  pop  becomes  the  chairman  of  the 
•ird  and  junior  becomes  the  manager,  when  pop  becomes  economi- 
ly  mactive  but  is  still  the  chairman  of  the  board,  will  this  affect 
nily  relations,  will  it  affect  the  kinship  group?  I  have  no  idea, 
t  don't  you  think.  Senator,  if  we  are  ever  to  understand  rural 
;ial  structure,  that  we  had  better  understand  the  consequences  of 
[  policies  on  incorporation  and  on  the  rural  family?  It  seems  to 

that  that  is  rather  important.  I  know  of  no  research  going  along 
)se  lines  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  relatively  dangerous  area 
get  into.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  learn  a  great  "deal  about 
^al  social  structure  if,  instead  of  the  agricultural  economists  study- 
^  the  relative  cost  of  efficiency  of  packing  a  crop  with  this  piece  of 
chmery  as  against  that  piece  of  machinery  or  this  technique  as 
imst  that  technique,  those  agricultural  economists  would  spend 
le  time  doing  a  study  of  how  the  Bank  of  America  extends  its 
dit,  where  credit  goes,  how  land  is  owned,  and  the  effects  of  farm 
orporation. 

Werican  rural  sociologists  know  more  about  land  reform  in  coun- 
ts outside  of  the  United  States  than  inside  the  United  States. 
5enator  Ste\^nson.  I  think  that  is  a  primary  question  that  we 
•uld  be  concerned  with,  the  incorporation  of  the  family  farm  and 
possible  effects  on  the  family  unit  and  on  rural  society  and  trv 
look  into  it.  '^ 

Ye  are  running  out  of  time,  so  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question, 
u  have  talked  about  the  impact  of  technology  in  rural  America. 
II  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  impact  of  agricultural  technology 
the  consumer,  the  nutritional  value  and  the  taste  of  vegetables 
;eloped,  like  the  tomato  to  be  picked  and  perhaps  not  to  be" eaten? 
)r.  Friedlaxd.  I  am  afraid  I  can  answer  that  more  as  a  practi- 
ler,  not  as  an  expert,  although  I  do  follow  some  of  these  matters, 
lat  has  happened,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
pect  has  declined.  In  dealing  with  mass  production,  with  large 
rregates  where  production  units  have  to  produce  on  fixed  sched- 
3,  we  do  not  get  the  efficiency  of  small-scale  operation  that  Mr. 
'ge  Bulbuhan  testified  to  earlier.  We  get  large-scale  production 
ts  which  produce  crops  that  must  ripen  on  the  way  to  market 
ler  than  on  the  vine.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  produced  a 
line  m  the  quality  of  life. 

ly  wife  and  I  had  an  unusual  experience  the  other  day  when  we 
iived  a  Christmas  package  of  pears.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
e  eaten  pears  that  we  felt  to  be  edible  in  roughly  3  or  4  years, 
m  dealing  with  subjective  factors  here.  Senator,  and  I  am  not 
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trying  to  put  this  forward  as  an  objective  study,  but  I  honestly  mm 
say  I  had  not  eaten  a  decent  pear  in  years,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
long  time. 

I  puzzled  about  how,  in  effect,  one  group  of  growers  could  do  thi 
and  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but  it  is  apparent! 
possible. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Wliat  has  happened  to  the  farmers'  market 
That  used  to  be  a  great  institution  for  the  farmer  and  the  housewif 
didn't  it? 

Dr.  Friedland.  The  farmers'  market,  at  least,  m  my  experience  i 
California,  has  been  converted  to  a  flea  market  where  you  can  pic 
up  all  kinds  of  junk.  I  have  not  seen  a  genuine  farmers'  market  i 
a  long  time.  What  used  to  be  called  "truck  farming*'  when  I  gre 
up  has  practically  disappeared.  This  is  a  small  unit  producing  for 
local  market  where  you  get  roughly  a  day  or  two  between  the  harve 
and  the  consumption  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Friedland.  Your  remarl 
have  been  most  enlightening,  helpful,  and  challenging.  I  apprecia 
the  effort  and  thought  you  have  put  into  these  vital  issues. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Friedland  follows:) 
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My  interest  in  addressing  this  Subcommittee  originates  in  a 
study  that  was  conducted  for  over  three  years  while  I  was  a 
nember  of  tlie  faculty  of  Cornell  University.   Tliis  was  a  study 
of  migratory  labor  in  .'ew  YorV;  and  New  Jersey  and  its  outcome 
convinced  me,  in  terms  of  the  purposes  of  these  hcarincs,  that 
•'our  government's  policies  and  programs''  were  nojt^  meeting 
and  serving  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  rural  America.'' 
If  I  can  summarize  the  findings  of  this  project,  I  would 
state  them  as  follows: 

*Migratory  agricultural  labor  in  the  northeast  is 
inefficient  and  unproductive;  it  is  wastefully 
managed  and  incredibly  exploited. 

*T;ie  basis  for  this  system  rests  on  the  dependence  that 
most  growers  Iiave  developed  on  the  Farm  Labor  Service, 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

*Tiie  Farm  Labor  Service,  concerned  primarily  with  pro- 
viding adequate  labor  for  growers,  supports  and  sustains 
the  crew  leader  system. 

*The  crew  leader  system  is  the  primary  cause  of  inefficiency, 
lack  of  productivity,  and  exploitation. 

lly   point  is  to  indicate  that  an  apency  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  become  a  major  institutional  support  of  a 
discredited  system  that  even  growers  consider  wasteful  and 
unproductive,   No  one  seems  to  know  how  to  change  this 
system;  indeed,  the  prevailing  view  in  the  east  was  that 
the  problem  would  be  resolved  by  the  system  ultimately  witherii 
away.   The  prevailing  view  was  that  the  present  system  could 
not  be  changed  through  any  conscious  deliberate  rational  act. 
Tiiis  attitude  was  taken   scause  most  people  involved  believed 
it  was  impossible  to  change  the  federal  and  state  bureau- 
cracies involved  and  that  tiie  institutional  supports  provided 
to  these  bureaucracies  tiirough  tiie  political  interests  of 
organized  farmers  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 

V/hile  I  did  not  study  how  research  is  conducted  in  agriculture 
it  is  impossible  to  study  what  we  did  without  learning  a  great 
deal  about  organized  research  in  agriculture,  most  of  which 
is  supported  through  public  funds -- federal  and  state. 


Agricultural  knowledge  is  .landled  through  three  inter-linked 
structures:  t.xe    colleges  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  agricultural  extension.   Over  the 
past  hundred  years,  this  iias  emerged  as  an  effective  and 
powerful  set  of  institutions  geared  at  developing  new 
knowledge,  training  experts  in  that  knowledge,  and  extending 
that  knowledge  to  farmers--the  traditional  functions  of 
research,  teaching  and  service.   '.'hile  these  institutions  arc 
most  impressive,  I  would  contend  that: 
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Government  policies  and  programs  have  contributed 
significantly  to  encourapinr  rural -to -uruan 
mipration.   '.''lile  rural -urban  migration  is  a  worlc*- 
wide  plienomenon  and  is  due  to  a  con)lox  set  of  causes, 
povernrient  policies  in  agriculture  have  exacerbated 
and  encourafred  these  trends. 

Government  policies  and  programs  have  not  served  all 
of  the  people  of  rural  America.   They  certainly  i\ave 
not  served  those  that  wished  to  remain  in  agriculture 
but  ./lio  have  had  to  leave  agriculture  and  the  rural 
sector. 

Government  policies  and  programs  have  served  primarily 
privileged  sectors  within  apri  culture- -whetlier  those 
sectors  were  rural  or  urban.   Policy  has  neither 
strenptliened  the  rural  community  nor  obtained  a  better 
distribution  of  income  within  agriculture.   Our 
policies  have  resulted  in  the  increase  in  size  of  pro- 
duction units,  the  requirements  for  larger  capital 
investment,  the  creation  of  highly  stratified  and 
differentiated  production  units,  and  vertical  inte- 
gration between  production,  packing,  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  products. 

la  word,  government  policy  l;as  contributed  to  agglomeration 
I  concentration,  and  tliereby  contributed  to  a  weakened 
lal  social  structure  in  the  United  States. 


tj  us  consider  how  government  policies  have  produced  these 
csequences .   The  bulk  of  research,  current  and  past,  is 
toted  to  studies  of  technology- -wliat  might  be  called  the 
^rd"  scientific    approach.   Relatively  little  has  been 
int  or  is  being  spent  on  the  so-called  "'softer'  side--the 
lan  and  social  elements  of  agricultural  and  rural  life  and, 
fliaps  even  T.ore  important,  the  consequences  of  technological 
rovation . 

rjthe  University  of  California  system,  which  I  believe  to  be 
>ical  of  the  agricultural  research  establishment  in  the 
rted  States,  in  1971,  of  a  budget  of  over  $21  million  for 
lanized  research,  less  than  5%  will  probably  be  devoted  to 
tan-social  questions;  indeed,  this  percentage  will  probably 
esignificantly  lower. 

i>  issue  of  the  imbalance  between  technological  versus  iium.in- 
cLal  is  raised  because  the  agricultural  research  est.ablish- 
'et--if  I  nay  use  a  sociologically  descriptive  term--has 
ei  institutionally  disinterested  in  the  consequr,nr.es  of 
•iLr  work  for  rural  social  structure.   Through  the  develop- 
■e^  of  a  iiost  of  biological,  che'^ical  and  engineering 
'^Jurces,  the  agricultural  research  es t ab  1  isl:ment  ►i.-ris 
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effectively  served  the  privileged  sectors  of  apri 
either  irinorinp  tlie  less  privilej^ed  or,  -.n  nany  c 
actually  doing  dar^age  to  these  sectors.  relative 
'las  been  done,  for  exarcnle,  to  deal  v/ita  tlie  low- 
sector  of  rural  society.  If  we  consider  the  supp 
in  1970  by  the  united  States  Department  of  Labor- 
relatively  concerned  about  agricultural  labor--to 
and  the  rural  areas,  '  ue  find  that  only  five  proj 
KhiCii  two  supported  my  v;ork  at  Cornell)  had  polic 
intended  for  farn  v;orkers  as  farm  v;or^ers  .  T!;is  c 
13  projects  devoted  to  various  phases  of  settling 
out  of  agriculture.  TiC  major  beneficiaries  of  2 
jects  were  reared  toward  groups  other  than  farm  w 
have  not  iiad  an  opportunity  to  study  the  situatio 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  but  my  opinion  i 
have  Deen  much  less  concerned  than  the  United  Sta 
of  Labor  about  rural  farm  workers . 
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but  wnere  has  researc]i--and  implementation  through  agricultui 
extension--been  with  reSj.ect  to  rural  social  structure,  and, 
in  particular,  with  respect  to  how  change  has  affected  the 
bottom  social  levels  within  agriculture? 


Tlie  answer  to  this  question  is  epitomized  in  V/alter  Gold- 
sciufiidt's  now- classical  study  of  Arvin  and  Jinuba  conducted  i" 
in  the  1940 's,  a  study  that  showed  that  agricultural  practice 
in  situations  of  smaller  landholding  produced  more  satisfacto 
social  structures  than  did  large  1 andholdings  .   As  a  result 
of  nis  -jork,  Professor  Goldschmidt  was  harassed  by  tlie  agri- 
cultural establishment  and  learned  that  it  was  far  less 
traumatic  to  engage  in  more  traditional  anthropological  re- 
search.  (Anyone  wis'ning  to  learn  hov/  a  scholar  is  traumat:izf" 
by  powerful  institutional  interests  would  do  well  to  consult 
Hi  chard  5.  Kirkendall,   Social  Science  in  tiie  Central  Valley 
of  California,   California  llistorical  Society  ('uartcrly, 
Vol.  XI, I  FT  (1-^^,4),  pp.  195-218.)   The  lesson  has  no':  been  los 
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1   r;ost    scholars    and    only    a    fc-    have    been    sufficiently 
)tivated    to    enfage    in    a    di f f i cul t--indecd ,    almost    hopeless-- 
isk   of   seeking    researcli    fiinHs  ,    let    alone    to    confrontinp    the 
)werful    esta*jlishment    in    apriculture. 

>iave    focused   on    the    research    because    this    is    tiie    area   where 
aave   had   the    greatest    experience.       It    should    be    pointed    out 
at   this    is    but    a   small    part    of   tlie   way    in   which    governmental 
>iicies    liave    encoura;;cd    increase    in    size    and    agglomeration 
ither   than    in    supporting    and    sustaining    rural    social    structure 
,e   can   point,    for   example,    to    the    policies    on    taxation    and 
ibsidization    in    agriculture   wiicre    the    primary   beneficiaries 
ive  been    the    largest    rro':ers.       ''e    seem,    in    agriculture,    to 
•   following    a   pattern    already    est  ab  lislied    in    industry    of 
;gloinerat ion    and    conglomerate    corporate    organization. 
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T?  consequences  of  our  policies  in  agri 
a'3arent  to  this  committee  if  it  travels 
sies  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Mere  o 
sj  tiie  differences  between  relatively  s 
ariculture.  On  the  east  side  of  the  va 
t'ns,  human  settlements,  a  rural  societ 
Wire  water  •>.  i  1 1  no\'  be  provided  via  the 
Pi'ject  and  communication  facilitated  th 
t|-re  will  be  relatively  little  social  d 
C'-porate  liousing  of  large-scale  grov;ers 
c  led  in  the  old  days  'company  towns"-- 
"c  are  concrete  results  of  policies  of 
Sported  by  federal  and  state  funds,  po 
f"  large  landov.ners  primarily. 


culture  can  be  visually 

the  east  and  west 
ne  can  graphically 
mall-  and  large-scale 
Hey,  you  will  see 
y.   On  the  west  side, 

California  V.'ater 
rough  Interstate  5, 
evelopment  .   The 
--what  would  have  been 
are  quite  apparent . 

economic  development 
licies  that  will  bene- 
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Little  research  is  necessary  to  kn«>w  this  ^nA    we  hardly 
require  sophisticated  batteries  of  research  techniques  to 
understand' how  federal  dollars  ^ave  benefited  larne-scalc 
aj^riculture  .   If  something  is  to  be  done  in  the  near  future, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  action  to  be  taken  .'ith  disnatcii 
to  help  sustain  what  is  left  of  rural  social  organization. 

I  would  emphasize  what  I  v/ould  regard  as  the  liopelessness  of 
attempting  to  do  this  witiiin  tlie  establisiied  apencies  of  the 
federal  government,  tiirough  tl;e  i.nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  tlie  network  of  agencies  created  to  serve 
apriculture.    '/hile  the  model  of  agricultural  research-teach- 
inp-extension  is  a  good  one,  tl.e  existing  structures  are  so 
linked  to  established  large-scale  agricultural  interests,  ti.at 
I  see  no  hope  of  obtaining  change  through  tliese  agencies.   If 
change  is  to  take  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  model 
but  to  create  new  agencies  with  distinctive  sources  of  funds. 
Otherwise,  I  fear  t'.iat  any  efforts  to  produce  change  will 
produce  what  has  existed  in  tlie  pas  t- -eitr.er  ignoring  tlie 
situation  or  occasional  staging  an  insignificant  effort  that 
can  be  reported  to  the  Congress  or  the  public  as  representing 
attempts  to  produce  change. 
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ienator  Ste\^nson.  We  will  recess  the  hearing  now  for  20  min- 
3  for  lunch,  instead  of  half  an  hour,  and  we  will  reconvene  at 

Wliereupon,  the  subcommittee  recessed  at  1 :10  p.m.,  to  reconvene 
:30  p.m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

enator  Stevenson.  The  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  will  come 
irder. 

;,  Mr.  Jerry  Fielder,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of 

ifornia,  m  the  hearing  room? 

N'o  response.) 

enator  Stei^enson.  If  not,  our  first  witnesses  will  be  Mr.  :\fike 

.losky,  executive  director  of  the  Sierra  Club;  Mr.  Keith  Roberts 

ttorney  for  California  Action ;  and  Gerald  Meral,  of  the  Environ- 

tal  Defense  Fund. 

hese  gentlemen  will  form  a  panel  to  discuss  the  ecological  and 

ronmental  implications  of  present  and  projected  landownership 

use  patterns.  ^ 

hank  you,  gentlemen,  for  joining  us. 

'ATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  R.  ROSENBERG,  THE  SIERRA  CLUB  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

\,'^f^^^^^^'}^Y'  Chairman,  my  name  is  Daniel   Rosenberg. 
McClosky  could  not  be  here  today.  I  am  here  todav  on  behalf 
3,000  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  who  reside  in  California   We 
ome  your  committee  to  this  State  and  thank  vou  for  this  oppor- 
7  to  appear  before  the  committee.  Mr.  McClosky  has  been  un- 
itably  detained  m  Washington  and  cannot  be  here  todav 
would  hope  that  the  committee  will  allow  me  the  preroc?ative 
iverting  slightly  from  the  main  thrust  of  your  investigation 
the  impact  of  land  use,  ownership  patterns,  and  distribution 
arms  and  farmworkers,  as  I  wish  to  discuss  a  matter  of  ^reat 
^rn  to  the  Sierra  Club  and  many  thousands  of  Californians,  the 
tornia  water  plan,  and  some  of  the  projects  to  be  constructed 
operated  under  it,  and  some  of  the  possible  effects  of  that  plan 
le  tuture  environment  of  California,  and  especially  the  future  of 
svild  rivers  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco, 
the  California  water  plan   an  outline  for  the  logical   future 
tn  ot  this  btate  or  for  the  environmental  degradation  of  it? 
^erra  Club  and  many  thousands  of  Californians  believe  that 
smentation  of  the  remaining  elements  of  the  plan  would  result 
e  degradation  of  much  of  the  quality  of  life  that  makes  Cali- 
^a  living,  both  rural  and  urban,  uniquely  worthwhile.  This  plan 
w  seen  to  threaten  the  drowning  of  the  few  remaining  wild  and 
mnHn'p7i^^'  f  north  coastal  California,  threaten  the  com- 
.  n.o  T     1^  systems  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  delta,  to 
;^^^  development  of  unneeded  agricultural  production  on  mar- 
lands    and  to  provide  the  stimulation   for  expanded  urban 
mm  the  already   overcrowded  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Los 
iles  regions.  Is  this  what  we  all  want^^  >    c    a  i.os 
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The  California  water  plan  is  the  overall  plan  under  which 
development  of  California's  water  resources  is  expected  to  take  i 
over  the  next  several  decades.  It  would  supply  the  projected  ^^ 
needs  of  the  State  primarily  by  draining  the  wild  divers  of 
north  coast.  These  rivers,  the  Eel,  the  Trinity,  the  Klamath, 
Mad,  and  the  Van  Duzen,  are  the  only  remaining  large,  unta 
rivei^  in  the  State.  The  impoundment  of  their  waters  will  des 
forever  their  value  as  free-flowing  rivers  of  great  beauty  and  re( 
tional  value,  flood  existing  agricultural  lands,  and  destroy  vah 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  These  magnificent  river  courses  ar 
readv  a  maior  scenic  and  recreational  resource  enjoyed  by  mil 
as  they  visit  the  redwood  region.  Their  value  for  people  escaping 
pressures  of  urban  living  can  only  increase  m  the  future  Yet 
intangible  values  have  been  ignored  m  planning  the  destructic 
these  rivers  under  the  plan  because  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  nui 
cal  value  to  them.  Nevertheless,  their  values  are  real  and  thei 
struction  must  not  be  tolerated  in  an  age  that  espouses  conceri 

the  environment.  .  .        ^^.^^  ^ 

The  delta  of  the  Sacramento- San  Joaquin  Kivers  is  a  water  t 

of  meandering  channels  with  more  than  a  thousand  miles  ot  s 

line  The  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  estuarine  system  supports  a 

and*  diverse  fish  and  wildlife  population  that  is  a  major  part  ( 

recreational  attraction.  The  anadromous  striped  bass,  salmon 

shad  are  vitally  dependent  on  water  quality  m  the  delta,  partici 

to  water  quality  parameters  of  dissolved  oxygen,  dissolved  salts 

water  temperature.  So  are  the  members  of  the  food  chains  that 

port  them    Similarly,  ducks  in  the  Suisun  March  are  depende 

delta  water  salinity  because  of  the  growth  requirements  of  the  i 

upon  which  they  feed.  .  ^      -^f 

Today,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  diversions  o^ /^ter  int 

components  of  the  plan,  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  and  the  CaliJ 

Aquaduct,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  delta,  are  presently  ca 

serious  problems  in  the  delta,  as,  most  certainly,  are  the  disci 

of  vast  quantities  of  poorly  treated  municipal,  industrial,  and 

cultural  waste  waters.  These  water  quality  problems  can  or 

increased  by  further  diversions  resulting  from  the  expansion  « 

Central  Valley  project  and  the  completion  of  the  State  water  pi 

Pumping  for  these  projects,  and  others  contemplated  under  the 

fornia  water  plan,  would  eliminate  essential  flushing  flows  th 

the  delta  and  the  bay.  In  addition  to  water  quality  problen 

creased  pumping  will  also  have  direct  adverse  effects  on  the 

fishery  because  of  the  creation  of  unnatural  currents  m  the 

channels  and  the  intake  of  eggs  and  larval  fish  at  the  pumpir 

tions.  Thus,  the  rich  and  diverse  life  of  the  bay-delta  estuarir 

tem  could  be  seriously  endangered.  The  resulting  loss  of  the 

and  San  Francisco  Bay  as  recreational  resources  would  be  enoi 

It  is  also  recognized  that,  with  proper  operation  and  reles 

the  delta,  the  proposed  Peripheral   Canal  could  mitigate  so 

these  problems,  but,  without  proper  releases,  it  could  f>e  a  a 

to  the  delta.  The  Sierra  Club  lias  stressed  the  necessity  of  obt 

enforceable  guarantees  that  the  canal  will,  m  fact,  be  opera 

protect  and  enhance  the  delta  environment.  We  have  yet  s( 
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liable  guarantees  of  the  releases  needed  to  protect  the  delta, 
yh  the  canal  continues  to  be  advanced  as  the  solution  to  the 
's  problems. 

ssible  future  implementation  of  the  water  plan  would  supply 
[•  for  expanded  agriculture,  primarily  in  the  Central  Valley 
e  the  State  water  project  is  expected  to  bring  600,000  acres  of 
igricultural  land  mto  production  on  the  west  side  of  the  Valley, 
miction  of  the  plan  will  also  expand  urban  growth  in  the  San 
Cisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas.  These  developments  seem  neither 
sary  nor  desirable  considering  many  of  the  drawbacks  past,  un- 
led  growth  has  brought  to  these  areas  in  the  form  of  severe 
^stion,  critical  levels  of  air  contamination  and  unsightly  urban 
d.  At  the  same  time,  we  appear  to  be  approaching  a  period  of 
ised  agricultural  surpluses,  both  in  California  and  nationwide. 
s  State  to  supply  more  water  for  agriculture  while  the  Federal 
rnment  increases  payments,  out  of  our  tax  dollars,  to  buy  up 
ised  agricultural  surpluses  and  to  take  land  out  of  production 
here  m  the  nation?  And  what  is  more  needed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
.increased   supplies   of   water   to   foster   further   population 

li^^  ^^n-^^®^  ^^PP^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^-  ^^^  ^00  frequently  growth 
5elt-tulhllmg  prophesy  m  that  planning  and  preparations  to 
imodate  growth  often  stimulate  growth  itself, 
an  illustration,  consider  that  the  State  water  project  will  pro- 
^-ater  to  irrigate  new  cotton  fields  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin 
F,  particularly  m  Kern  County.  With  project  water  can  we 
cpect  that  only  larger  surpluses  of  cotton  will  result,  with  the 
►ility  that  the  livelihood  of  many  of  our  poorer,  rural  southern 
rs  will  suffer  at  the  marketplace? 

*  proposed  East  Side  Division  of  the  Federal  Central  Valley 
;t,  another  component  of  the  California  water  plan,  is  a  further 
)le  of  muddled  thinking  in  California  water  planning.  The 
t  would  take  water  needed  to  protect  the  environmental  in- 
Y  of  the  delta,  plus  additional  water  from  the  north  coast 
.  It  would  irrigate  marginal  farmlands  on  the  east  side  of 
m  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  for  the  pro- 
n  ol  low- value  crops,  such  as  forage.  Only  the  large  subsidy 
h  iiureau  of  Eeclamation  projects  makes  the  price  of  the  water 
lough  for  such  use.  But  nowhere  in  Bureau  economics  relating 
sts  to  benefits  of  project  water  is  there  a  consideration  of  the 
3Sts  to  our  wild  rivers. 

lew  farmlands  are  brought  under  cultivation  by  project  water 
>,  will  come  the  need  for  new  towns  for  the  farmworkers  who 
iltivate,  harvest,  process  and  transport  agricultural  products, 
nat  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  area  of  statewide  land  plan- 
0  ensure  that  our  farmworkers  will  find  suitable  housing,  ade- 
eaucational  opportunities,  and  medical  care  facilities  in  newlv 
zed  areas?  *^ 

lern  agricultural  practice  brings  with  it  the  dependence  upon 
applicatiOTis  of  nitrate-based  fertilizers  and  a  host  of  persis- 
^sticides.  To  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Federal 
projects  under  the  California  water  plan  carry  the  require- 
ror  the  removal  and  treatment  of  agricultural  drain  waters 
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which  are  laced  with  high  concentrations  of  nitrates.  These  sar 
trates,  for  which  there  is  no  requirement  for  removal  under 
water  projects,  have  and  will  increasingly  cause  the  contamii 
of  drinking  water,  new,  major  public  health  problems  in  the  C 

And  to  the  credit  of  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
fornia  is  quickly  and,  we  think,  positively,  requiring  the  redu 
in  the  use  of  DDT  on  our  farmlands.  We  would  only  ask  wh; 
same  department,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  has  not  begun  a  long-range  investigation  of  the  p( 
public  health  hazards  which  may  result  from  the  use  ot  do^ 
other  pesticides  which  are  rapidly  building  up  m  soi  columns  th 
our  farmlands?  It  appears  probable  that  such  buildup  may  1 
saturation  and  eventual  release  of  harmful  bioactive  chemica 
ground  water  and  surface  water  systems,  possibly  creating  a 
health  hazard  to  both  rural  dwellers  and  downstream  urban 


users. 


The  California  water  plan  was  last  revised  14  years  ago.  it 
sents  mainly  engineering  thinking  of  the  1920's  and  1930  s- 
crete  and  cast  iron  pipe"  thinking.  As  a  result,  the  plan  nc 
fails  to  take  into  account  modern  concerns  for  the  quality 
environment,  but  it  also  fails  to  take  into  account  much  of  r 
water  technology.  If  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  continued  j 
in  California,  there  is  no  denying  the  supplies  of  water  w 
found.  We  question,  however,  the  simple  idea  that  such  si 
must  come  from  tapping  the  wild  rivers  of  California.  Waste 
reclamation,  systematic  groundwater  management,  and  the 
up  of  excess  agricultural  water  supplies  all  offer  economic  a 
tive  sources  of  water  for  municipal  uses,  and  seawater  de 
should  be  economical  in  the  next  decade.  Such  new  sources  o 
can  now  yield  modest  quantities  of  water  at  costs  comparabJ 
the  costs  of  transporting  water  500  miles  or  more.  But  the  p 
build  more  dams  and  aquaducts  continue. 

Because  of  these  deficiencies  in  the  California  water  pli 
Sierra  Club  and  others  have  called  for  a  complete  reexam 
of  the  Plan  and  its  environmental  impact,  including  a  re-eva 
of  its  underlying  assumptions  and  value  judgments.  We  have 
in  our  attempts  to  achieve  protection  for  many  scenic  and 
tional  resources  threatened  by  the  implementation  of  the  plf 
we  believe  that  only  such  a  reexamination  can  provide  the  knc 
leading  to  proper  protection. 

If  a  reexamination  is  to  be  meaningful,  it  should  consider 
native  ways  of  completing  various  projects  to  be  implementec 
the  plan.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sierra  Club  has  ad 
a  temporary  halt  in  the  awarding  of  construction  on  plan  ] 
for  the  duration  of  a  reexamination.  Particularly  affected  by 
moratorium  would  be  the  Peripheral  Canal,  the  East  Side  iJ 
and  the  high  dam  at  Dos  Rios  on  the  Eel  River— projects 
have  yet  to  receive  congressional  approval. 

I  wouhl  like  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  just  two  questioi 
;i  r)oll  on  the  subject  of  California  water  which  was  recent 
ducted  by  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco.  Its  m 
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.erally  considered  as  a  group  of  conservative  business  leaders, 
'e  asked :  ' 

;irst,  should  the  next  major  development  for  the   State   ^Yater 

ject  be  deferred  until  plans  are  in  effect  to  develop  maximum 

lomic  quantities  of  Avater  from  renovations  or  reclamation  of 

te  water  or  desalination  of  sea  water? 

^he  result:  1,781  yes;  and  752  no. 

'he  second  question,  with  regard  to  water  project  development  of 

thern  coastal  streams,  should  environmental  factors  take  prece- 

ce  over  economic  factors? 

he  result:  1,813  yes;  and  679  no. 

icreased  awareness   of  environmental   pollution  has  stimulated 

posals  and  secured  passage  in  California  of  a  $250-million-bond 

'5^T^''^    1    construction  of  many  new   wastewater  treatment 

Its.  A\e  feel    however,  that  in  arid  lands  found  in  this  State, 

is  would  be  better  spent  for  the  construction  of  facilities  to  re- 

n  wastewater  for  reuse.  The  technologv  for  this  is  far  enough 

meed  that  construction   of   facilities   could   start   immediatelv 

ited,  reclaimed  wastewaters  are  too  valuable  a  resource  to  discard' 

uch  ot  the  proposed  dam  construction  in  the  California  water 

is  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  water  in  dry  years.  An  attrac- 
alternative  to  this  is  a  proposal  to  store  surplus  and  reclaimed 
T  m  ground  water  tables  during  years  of  excess  runoff,  and  to 

his  supply  m  dry  years.  This  scheme  would  eliminate  the  al- 
1  need  lor  such  dams  as  the  Dos  Eios  Dam. 
lere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reexamination  of  the  entire  California 
r  plan,  and  the  expected  redirecting  of  engineering  efforts,  will 
all  of  us  some  money.  So  does  any  worthwhile  measure  designed 
rotect  the  environment,  and  the  cost  of  not  conducting  su?h  a 
y  may  be  much  greater  in  the  long  mn.  The  idea  tliat  a  qualitv 
^onment  can  be  maintained  for  nothing  is  a  mvth  that  should 

been  abandoned  long  ago.  Tlie  Sierra  Club  believes  the  reexami- 
n  ot  the  California  water  plan  to  be  so  urgent  that  we  must 
lUing  to  pay  an  immediate  price.  Not  to  do  so  mav  cost  us  the 

ot  our  quality  of  life  in  California, 
ie  California  water  plan  is  founded  on   a  narrow  concept  of 

and  water  use  and  is  unresponsive  to  the  new  goals  and  values 
^y  is  last  adopting  to  insure  its  own  phvsical  and  emotional 
val.  Implementation  of  the  plan  will  irretrievably  destrov  the 
in  ng  natiiral  north  coast  water  courses,  therein  the  integrity 
e  bay-delta  estaurine  systems,  force  unwise  and  permanent  pat- 

ot  use^on  the  land,  needlessly  stimulate  the  growth  of  alreadv 

.rlp'f^'''^  ''^^^'''  and  foreclose  the  right  of  future  generations 

ercise  their  own  value  judgments. 

lator  Stevexson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rosenberg. 

he' nJnn  '^^  IT  ^ntir^statement  at  this  point  in  the  record, 
he  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Eosenberg  follows-) 
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statement:  of  the  Sierra  Club 

before  the 

MIGRATORY   LABOR  COI^ITTEE 

of   the 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Presented  By 

Daniel  R.  Rosenberg 

January  11,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Daniel  R 
Rosenberg.   I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  80,000  members  of  the  Sierra 
Club  who  reside  in  California.   We  welcome  your  committee  to  this  state  ar 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee.   I  would  he 
that  the  Committee  will  allow  me  the  perogative  of  diverting  slightly  fror 
the  main  thrust  of  your  investigation  into  the  impact  of  land  use,  owner- 
ship patterns,  and  distribution  on  farmers  and  farmworkers,  as  I  wish  to  < 
cuss  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Sierra  Club  and  many  thousands  of  O 
fornians  -  the  California  Water  Plan  and  some  of  the  projects  to  be  cons 
ed  and  operated  under  it  -  and  some  of  the  possible  effects  of  that  Plan 
the  future  environment  of  California  and  especially  the  future  of  our  wil 
rivers  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Is  the  California  Water  Plan  an  outline  for  the  logical  futur 
growth  of  this  state  or  for  the  environmental  degradation  of  it?  The  Sie 
Club  and  many  thousands  of  Californians  believe  that  imple..entation  of  tV 
maining  elements  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  the  degradation  of  much  of  t 
quality  of  life  that  makes  California  living,  both  rural  and  urban,  uniqt 
worth  while.  This  Plan  is  now  seen  to  threaten  the  drowning  of  the  few  i 
ing  wild  and  scenic  river  valleys  of  north  coastal  California,  threaten 
complex  marine  life  systems  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Delta,  to  hurry 
development  of  unneeded  agricultural  production  on  marginal  lands,  and  t 
vide  the  stimulation  for  expanded  urban  growth  in  the  already  overcrowded 
Francisco  Bay  and  Los  Angeles  regions.   Is  this  what  we  all  want? 
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The  California  Water  Plan  is  the  overall  plan  under  which  the 
)pment  of  California's  water  resources  is  expected  to  take  place  over 
;xt  several  decades.   It  would  supply  the  projected  water  needs  of  the 
primarily  by  draining  the  wild  rivers  of  our  North  Coast.   These 
;,  the  Eel,  the  Trinity,  the  Klamath,  the  Mad,  and  the  Van  Duzen,  are 
ly  remaining  large  untamed  rivers  in  the  state.   The  impoundment  of 
waters  will  destroy  forever  their  value  as  free-flowing  rivers  of  great 

and  recreational  value,  flood  existing  agricultural  lands,  and  destroy 
le  fish  and  wildlife  resources.   These  magnificent  river  courses  are 
y  a  major  scenic  and  recreational  resource  enjoyed  by  millions  as  they 
the  Redwood  Region.   Their  value  for  people  escaping  the  pressures  of 
living  can  only  increase  in  the  future.   Yet,  these  intangible  values 
aen  ignored  in  planning  the  destruction  of  these  rivers  under  the  Plan 
2  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  numerical  value  to  them.   Nevertheless, 
/alues  are  real  and  their  destruction  must  not  be  tolerated  in  an  age 
spouses  concern  for  the  environment. 

The  Delta  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Rivers  is  a  water  world 
idering  channels  with  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  shore  line.   The 
mcisco  Bay-Delta  estuarine  system  supports  a  rich  and  diverse  fish  and 
e  population  that  is  a  major  part  of  its  recreational  attraction.   The 
lous  striped  bass,  salmon,  and  shad  are  vitally  dependent  on  water 
'  in  the  Delta,  particularly  to  water  quality  parameters  of  dissolved 

dissolved  salts  and  water  temperature.   So  are  the  members  of  the  food 
that  support  them.   Similarly,  ducks  in  the  Suisun  Marsh  are  dependent 
a  water  salinity  because  of  the  growth  requirements  of  the  plants  upon 
hey  feed. 

Today,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  diversions  of  water  into  two 
nts  of  the  Plan,  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  and  the  California  Aquaduct,  at 
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the  southern  end  of  the  Delta,   are  presently  causing  serious  problems  in  t 
Delta,  as,  most  certainly,  are  the  discharges  of  vast  quantities  of  poorly 
treated  municipal,  industrial  and  agricultural  waste  waters.   These  water 
quality  problems  can  only  be  increased  by  further  diversions  resulting  froi 
the  expansion  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  and  the  completion  of  the  Stat. 
Water  Project.   Pumping  for  these  projects,  and  others  contemplated  under 
California  Water  Plan,  would  eliminate  essential  flushing  flows  through  th 
Delta  and  the  Bay.   In  addition  to  water  quality  problems,  increased  pumpi 
will  also  have  direct  adverse  effects  on  the  Delta  fishery  because  of  the 
creation  of  unnatural  currents  in  the  Delta  channels  and  the  intake  of  egg 
and  larval  fish  at  the  pumping  stations.   Thus,  the  rich  and  diverse  life 
the  Bay-Delta  estuarine  system  could  be  seriously  endangered.   The  result! 
loss  of  the  Delta  and  San  Francisco  Bay  as  recreational  resources  would  U 

enormous . 

It  is  also  recognized  that  with  proper  operation  and  releases 
the  Delta,  the  proposed  Peripheral  Canal  could  mitigate  some  of  these  prol 
but  without  proper  releases,  it  could  be  a  disaster  to  the  Delta.  The  Si. 
Club  has  stressed  the  necessity  of  obtaining  enforcable  guarantees  that  tl 
Canal  will,  in  fact,  be  operated  to  protect  and  enhance  the  Delta  environ 
We  have  yet  seen  no  believable  guarantees  of  the  releases  needed  to  prote 
Delta,  though  the  Canal  continues  to  be  advanced  as  the  solution  to  the  D 

problems. 

Possible  future  implementation  of  the  Water  Plan  would  suppl 
water  for  expanded  agriculture,  primarily  in  the  Central  Valley  where  the 
Water  Project  is  expected  to  bring  600,000  acres  of  new  agricultural  land 
production  on  the  west  side  of  the  Valley.  Completetion  of  the  Plan  will 
expand  urban  growth  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas.  These  d. 
ments  seem  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  considering  many  of  the  drawbc 
past,  unplanned  growth  has  brought  to  these  areas  in  the  form  of  severe  c 
tion,  critical  levels  of  air  contamination  and  unsightly  urban  sprawl,  i 
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aw  tijie,  we  appear  to  be  approaching  a  period  of  increased  agricultural 
.ses,  both  in  California  and  nationwide.   Is  this  state  to  supply  more 

for  agriculture  while  the  federal  govermnent  increases  pa>Tiients,  cut  of 
IX  dollars,  to  buy  up  increased  agricultural  surpluses  and  to  take  land 
:  production  elsewhere  in  the  nation?  And  what  is  more  needed  in  the  Los 
iS  Basin,  increased  supplies  of  water  to  foster  further  population  growth 
setter  supply  of  clean  air?  All  too  frequently  growth  is  a  self-fulfilling 
sj   in  that  planning  and  preparations  to  accommodate  growth  often  stir.ulate 

itself. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  that  the  State  Water  Project  will  pro- 
ater  to  irrigate  new  cotton  fields  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
ularly  in  Kern  County.   With  Project  water  can  we  not  expect  that  only 

surpluses  of  cotton  will  result  with  the  possibility  that  the  livelihood 
y  of  cur  pocrer,  rural  Southern  farmers  will  suffer  at  the  market  place? 
The  proposed  East  Side  Division  of  the  federal  Central  Valley  Pro- 
mother  component  of  the  California  Water  Plan,  is  a  further  example  of 
i  thinking  in  California  water  planning.   The  project  would  take  water 

to  protect  the  environmental  integrity  of  the  Delta,  plus  additional 
■rorn  the  north  coast  rivers.   It  would  irrigate  marginal  farm  lands  on 
:t  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  for  the 
:ion  of  low  value  crops  such  as  forage.   Only  the  large  subsidy  in  such 
of  Reclamation  projects  makes  the  price  of  the  water  low  enough  for  such 
tut  nowhere  in  Bureau  economics  relating  the  costs  to  benefits  of  project 
s  there  a  consideration  of  the  true  costs  to  our  wild  rivers. 

As  new  farm  lands  are  brought  under  cultivation  by  project  water  so 
1  come  the  need  for  new  to-.^s  for  the  farm  workers  who  will  cultivate, 
.  process  and  transport  agricultural  products.   But  what  steps  have  been 
n  the  area  of  state-wide  land  planning  to  insure  that  our  farmworkers  will 
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find  suitable  housing,  adequate  educational  opportunities  and  medical  care 
facilities  in  newly  urbanized  areas? 

Modern  agricultural  practice  brings  with  it  the  dependence  upor 
broad  applications  of  nitrate-based  fertilizers  and  a  host  of  persistent 
pesticides.  To  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  federal  water  pro- 
jects under  the  California  Water  Plan  carry  the  requirement  for  the  remova! 
and  treatment  of  agricultural  drain  waters  which  are  laced  with  high  conce, 
trations  of  nitrates.  These  same  nitrates  for  which  there  is  no  requireme 
for  removal  under  State  Water  projects  have  and  will  increasingly  cause  th 
contamination  of  drinking  water  -  new,  major  public  health  problems  in  th 

Central  Valley. 

And  to  the  credit  of  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cali 
fornia  is  quickly  and,  we  think,  positively,  requiring  the  reductions  in  t 
use  of  DDT  on  our  farmlands.  We  would  only  ask  why  that  same  department, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  has  not  begun  a  Ic 
range  investigation  of  the  possible  public  health  hazards  which  may  resuK 
from  the  use  of  dozens  of  other  pesticides  which  are  rapidly  building  up  ; 
soil  columns  through  our  farmlands?  It  appears  probable  that  such  buildu 
may  lead  to  saturation  and  eventual  release  of  harmful  bioactive  chemical 
into  ground  water  and  surface  water  systems,  possibly  creating  another  he 
hazard  to  both  rural  dwellers  and  downstrean  urban  water  users. 

The  California  Water  Plan  was  last  revised  14  years  ago.  It 
represents  mainly  engineering  thinking  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  --  "concr 
and  cast  iron  pipe"  thinking.  As  a  result,  the  Plan  not  only  fails  to  ta 
into  account  modern  concerns  for  the  quality  of  our  environment,  but  it  z 
fails  to  take  into  account  much  of  modern  water  technology.  If  it  is  asf 
that  there:  will  be  continued  growth  in  California  there  is  no  denying  th( 
supplies  of  water  must  be  found.   We  question,  however,  the  simple  idea  1 
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supplies  must  come  from  tapping  the  rivers  of  California.   Waste-water 
[nation,  systematic  ground-water  management,  and  the  buying  up  of  excess 
.Itural  water  supplies  all  offer  economic  alternative  sources  of  water 
inicipal  uses,  and  sea-water  desalting  should  be  economical  in  the  next 
5.   Such  new  sources  of  water  can  now  yield  modest  quantities  of  water 
;ts  comparable  with  the  costs  of  transporting  water  500  miles  or  more, 
le  plans  to  build  more  dams  and  aquaducts  continue. 

Because  of  these  deficiencies  in  the  California  water  Plan,  the 
L  Club  and  others  have  called  for  a  complete  re-examination  of  the  Plan 
;s  environmental  impact,  including  a  re-evaluation  of  its  underlying 
tions  and  value  judgments.   We  have  failed  in  our  attempts  to  achieve 
tion  for  many  scenic  and  recreational  resources  threatened  by  the  im- 
tation  of  the  Plan,  and  we  believe  that  only  such  a  re-examination  can 
e  the  knowledge  leading  to  proper  protection. 

If  a  re-examination  is  to  be  meaningful,  it  should  consider  alter- 

ways  of  completing  various  projects  to  be  implemented  under  the  Plan, 
cor  this  reason  that  the  Sierra  Club  has  advocated  a  temporary  halt  in 
irding  of  construction  on  Plan  projects  for  the  duration  of  a  re-exam- 
1.  Particularly  affected  by  such  a  moratorium  would  be  the  Peripheral 
the  East  Side  Division  and  the  high  dam  at  Dos  Rios  on  the  Eel  River  — 
:s  wb.-ch  have  yet  to      receive  Congressional  approval. 

Increased  awareness  of  environmental  pollution  has  stimulated 
lis  and  secured  passage  in  California  of  a  $250  million  bond  package 
■■   construction  of  many  new  waste  water  treatment  plants.   We  feel, 
,  that  in  arid  lands  found  in  this  state,  funds  would  be  better  spent 

construction  of  facilities  to  reclaim  waste  water  for  reuse,   The 
ogy  for  this  is  far  enough  advanced  that  construction  of  facilities 
tart  immediately.   Treated,  reclaimed,  waste  waters  are  too  valuable  a 
e  to  discard. 
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1   would  like  to  report  to  you  the  results  of  just  two  questions 
fro.  a  poll  on  the  subject  of  California  water  which  was  recently  conducted 
by  the  Co«nwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco.   Its  .e.bers,  generally  consider- 
ed as  a  group  of  conservative  business  leaders,  were  asked: 

(1)   Should  the  next  major  development  for  the  State  Water 

Project  be  deferred  until  plans  are  in  effect  to  develop 
n^aximum  economic  quantities  of  water  from  renovations 
(reclamation)  of  waste  water  or  desalination  of  sea  water? 
The  result:  1,781  yes  and  752  no. 
(2)   With  regard  to  water  project  development  of  northern 

coastal  streams,  should  environmental  factors  take  pre- 
cedence over  economic  factors?   The  result:  1,813  yes 
and  679  no. 
Much  of  the  proposed  dam  construction  in  the  California  Water 
Plan  is  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  water  in  dry  years.   An  attractive 
alternative  to  this  is  a  proposal  to  store  surplus  and  reclaimed  water  in 
ground  water  tables  during  years  of  excess  runoff,  and  to  tap  this  supply 
dry  years.   This  scheme  would  eliminate  the  alleged  need  for  such  dams  as 

Dos  Rios  dam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  re-examination  of  the  entire  Call 
fornia  Water  Plan,  and  the  expected  redirecting  of  engineering  efforts  wil 
cost  all  of  us  some  money.  So  does  any  worthwhile  measure  designed  to  pre 
tect  the  environment,  and  the  cost  of  not  conducting  such  a  study  may  be  r 
greater  in  the  long  run.  The  idea  that  a  quality  environment  can  be  main- 
tained for  nothing  is  a  myth  that  should  have  been  abandoned  long  ago.  Tl 
Sierra  Club  believes  the  re-examination  of  the  California  Water  Plan  to  b. 
so  urgent  that  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  an  .a.mnediate  price.  Not  to  do  s^ 
may  cost  us  the  price  of  quality  of  life  in  California. 
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The  California  Water  Plan  is  founded  on  a  narrow  concept  of 
and  water  use  and  is  unresponsive  to  the  new  goals  and  values  society 
St  adopting  to  insure  its  own  physical  and  emotional  survival.   Im- 
atation  of  the  Plan  will  irretrievably  destroy  the  remaining  natural 

Coast  water  courses,  therein  the  integrity  of  the  Bay-Delta  estuarine 
o-s,  force  unwise  and  permanent  patterns  of  use  on  the  land,  needlessly 
.ate  the  growth  of  already  crowded  urban  centers,  and  foreclose  the 

of  future  generations  to  exercise  their  own  value  judgments. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Roberts,  would  you  like  to  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  ROBERTS,  ATTORNEY,  CALIFORNIA 
ACTION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  ^ 

Mr.  Roberts.  Thank  you,  Senator  Stevenson. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  my  prepared  text  because  I  don  t  like 
read  what  I  have  written.  .  •     ,i 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  will  read  it.  It  will  be  entered  m  the  recc 
following  your  testimony.  By  all  means,  summarize  if  you  prefer 

Mr*  R0BEP.TS.  I  would  like  to  start  with  a  kind  of  statement  t] 
may  be  somewhat  repetitious,  but,  having  come  relatively  recen 
from  the  East,  I  think  it  was  important  to  me  to  understand  ^ 
water  was  such  an  important  thing  to  everybody  out  here. 

In  the  East  it  rains,  you  know,  all  too  often,  and  it  is  no  probL 
But  here  it  only  rains  up  in  the  mountains  and  where  the  pec 
are,  it  doesn't  usually  rain.  Without  water,  land  is  generally  not  v 
valuable.  You  can't  farm  it  and  people  can't  live  and  you  can  t  bi 
factories  there.  So  in  California  and  the  Western  United  States,  v 
of  the  Rockies,  you  have  to  build  systems  to  carry  the  ^vater  ti 
where  it  flows  to  the  land  where  you  want  it,  and  which  land  , 
choose  to  bring  it  to  becomes  a  land  which  appreciates  m  va  ue. 
other  words,  water  is  very  much  the  method  by  which  the  land  vf 
is  allocated  in  the  American  West.  It  is  a  source  of  wealth  tor  m 
people  and,  therefore,  is  something  that  is  highly  controversial  po 

pn  1 1"\7 

I  came  across  water  when  I  participated  in  the  Nader  Task  F( 
study  of  land  and  power  in  California.  I  was  assigned  to  study  wi 
development  as  a  subject,  that  is,  the  construction  of  these  syst 
for  delivering  water  and  why  they  were  constructed.  1  tound 
talking  about  that  study,  that  I  should  make  it  very  clear  at 
beo-inning  what  I  think  is  good  and  what  I  think  is  bad,  what 
criteria  for  judgment  are,  in  hope  that  you  can  agree  with  them 

In  the  first  place,  since  water  is  primarily  an  economic  common 
in  the  West  now,  the  purpose  of  water  development  is  economi 
think  that  you  have  to  have  an  economic  justification  tor  builclii 
water  project.  It  can  be  argued  that  even  a  project^ which  wont 
for  itself  would  have  other  benefits,  social  benefits   and  so  oi 
haven't  found  that  to  be  true  on  the  project  that  I  studied,  but 
conceivable.  But,  even  if  such  benefits  occur,  I  would  suggest 
more  consistent  with   the  idea  of  legislative  control,  the  ider 
democracy,  to  confer  those  benefits  directly  rather  than  through 
indirect  mechanism  of  a  project  to  be  built  basically  for  econ( 

reasons.  .  •     n      •     4-fia 

A  second  criterion,  even  if  a  project  is  economically  justine 
would  argue  that  you  have  to  look  at  who  gets  the  benefits  and 
pays  the  cost.  p:conomic  justification  is  a  very  gross  way  ot  loo 
at  something.  If  you  simply  add  up  all  the  benefits,  regardles 
who  gets  them,  and  all  the  costs,  regardless  of  who  pays  them,  ai 
the  benefits  are  greater,  that  is  economic  justification.  I  think  n 
l)enefits  are  accruing  mainly  to  a  small  group  of  people  who 
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iady  wealthy,  and  the  costs  are  being  borne  by  the  mass  of  not- 
vealthy  people,  then  there  is  serious  question  about  the  value  of 

I  a  project.  vaiuc  ui 

.airVmrbad!"'  '  '^'*""  ^'^''^'  distributes  benefits  and  costs 

litfif'lfonl?v'T?'.™°''  importantly  among  my  criteria,  is  the 
hty  ot  honesty  That  wasn  t  a  criterion  when  I  began  this  study, 
,  as  I  got  into  tins  and  looked  at  justification  and  what  was  hap- 
mg,  I  came  to  reahze  more  and  more  how  important  that  simply 
al  virtue  is  for  very  practical  reasons  '  ' 

he  practical  reason  is  that  in  considering  water  projects,  other 
or  public  works  projects,  and,  indeed,  most  environmental  'ro- 
ils which  are  based  on  scientific  reasoning,  most  legislatoi-s.  most 
,ens.  dont  have  the  faintest  idea  or  the  faintest  possibiltv  of 
jrstanding  for  themselves  the  implications  ' 

OT  example.  If  we  have  as  a  criterion  the  economic  justification 
water  project,  I  submit  it  is  impossible  for  you,  even  if  you 
^rstand  the  economics,  with  your  busy  schedule  to  fi^nire  out 
ther  a  given  project  is  going  to  be  justifiable  or  not.  You  have  to 
on  your  experts  to  tell  you  that,  and  the  same  is  true  if  you  are 
mg  on  legisation  concerning  DDT.  You  really  rely  on  sc-ienti^[s 

II  you  whether  DDT  has  harmful  effects  or  not.  therefore     he 
eiitary  integrity  with  which  the  professionals  come  before  you 

es   fy,  IS  very  important.  Because,  if  there  is  a  public  decision 
5  by  legislators  and  by  the  general  public  at  large,  if  these'-nivs 

be  trusted,  if  you  doirt  know  whether  it  is  tn,;  or  not  w^  at 

are  saymg,  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  rational  decision- 
ng  m  our  society  is  almost  totally  destroyed 
night  add  that  I  donx  think  the  adversary -sysiem  helps,  because 
all  you  get  is  a  bunch  of  scientists  screaming  at  each  o  her  and 
ib.hy  to  sort  that  out  is  like  our  ability  "to  jud<re  a  debate 
iicted  in,  say,  Serbo-Croatian.  '  '     " 

that  quality  of  honesty,  to  me.  is  important  not  just  because 

pS  Secisror"""  *'"  ''°"""''^-^- '''  '"•'''>■  ^"  ■""'^^  -^-^i" 

L  ^^T  '  '^""  T-"'S  Division,  which  was  tlie  most  recently 
r  cte,l  w.ater  projects  in  the  State.  I  think  I  discovered  three 
thmgs  which  I  will  elaborate  briefly  on.  I  hope 

fh\TVT^'  ^■^P"^^"'.'^  "ncl  disruptive  these  projects  are.  For 
pie,  the  State  waer  project  cost  $8.9  billion.  The  San  Luis  proj- 

5^4  bi  Hon  If  \-"/'r'- "'"^  P'''""P"1'  ^"'1  '-•«sf  something 
;l.J4  bilhon.  The  distribution  system  for  this  water  bein?  con" 

eni  f^olfr  '  -"if  "'''■'  ^'''^  -^Metropolitan  Water  District  in 
em  California,  will  cost  several  billion  additional  dollars  just 
e.t.  t,o  these  are  serious  projects,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  money 

ondly,  these  projects  have  the  effect  of  drastically  and  radically 
'f  o  "T,,r^'!'\"\|'"-^  ^"'\'-  Redistribution  of  \yealth  i.sual  l- 
•ound  Til  ^';\  "?  poor  but  unfortunately,  this  is  the  other 
ivbe  Jf  T  '  "'"*■''''  ^'T''  ^y  °"''  e«lful«tions  will  benefit- 
'y  benefit  I  mean  give  substantially  more  water  or  water  at 
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a  substantially  lower  price— approximately  a  thousand  people  in  tl 

^  Let  me  elaborate  on  that  just  briefly.  Kern  County,  will  rem- 
half  of  all  of  the  water  between  now  and  I'J'JO,  .U  percent  ot  the  lai 
in  Kern  County  which  is  eligible  to  receive  State  water,  is  owned  Ij 
four  ranches,  and  a  handful  of  oil  companies.  An  additional  ..8  pq 
cent  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  whicli  has  about  o  perce. 
of  it  and  owners  of  between  one  and  live  tliousand  acres.  Ihe  remai, 
ing  land  in  Kern  County  eligible  to  receive  the  slate  water  is  owa 
largely  by  cities  and  counties  and  used  tor  roads  and  tilings  like  ths 

*°  Almost  "In' of  the  rest  of  the  water  will  go  to  southern  Calif  om 
and  in  southern  California  the  water  will  not  be  used  or  will  i 
benefit  ordinary  residents  or  citizens.  I  would  explain  a  ittle  lal 
how  that  comes  to  be,  but  the  beneficiaries  of  water  in  southern  Cb, 
fornia  will  be,  again,  a  relative  handful  of  companies  and  mdividua, 

OK,  those  are  the  beneficiaries,  but  who  pays i  The  people  w| 
pay'are,  by  and  large,  State  taxpayers,  those  people  who  pay  ta? 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  people  who  pay  property  taxes  , 
the  water  agencies  which  are  buying  water.  Their  taxes  are  not  bas 
on  how  much  they  used,  their  taxes  are  based  on  other  criteria  s^ 
as  the  value  of  their  land,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  therefQ 
the  people  who  pay  are  not  the  people  who  beneht,  necessarily,  c 
tainly  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  benefit.  - 

It  was  impossible  for  us  in  the  time  of  our  study  to  work  t, 
out  precisely,  but  it  seemed  quite  obvious,  given  the  nature  of  , 
distribution  of  benefits  and  the  nature  of  the  tax  burden,  that; 
people  who  pay  will  not  be,  by  and  large,  beneficiaries  of   he  pro]^ 

The  San  Luis  project  is  very  similar,  although  the  people  who  p 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  are  a  little  more  widely 
tributed    However,  the  San  Luis  project,  ^^hi'^^  '^  ^,  f til   „| 
construction  work,  will  go  exclusively  to  the  benefit,  right  now,  of  < 
West  Lands  Water  District  m  Fresno  County.  The  West  i>a^ 
Water  District  has  about  550,000  acres;  200,000  of  these  acres 
owned  by  18  farmers.  Incidentally,  these  18  farmers  received  c 
$71/2  million  in  1969  in  Federal  crop  subsidy  payments,  so  tliey 
not  amateurs  of  this  game.  .       ,  ,     -r  j:^„. 

The  rest  of  the  beneficiaries  in  San  Luis,  approximately  ob  Uvn 
own  most  of  the  rest  of  the  land-I  am  sorry,  58-so  you  have 
landowners  receiving  almost  all  of  the  water  from  a  $480  mil 

■^  Th^effecTof  this  kind  of  distribution  on  individuals  is  substan  ' 
In  the  first  place,  it's  been  calculated  by  a  professor  of  the  Univei 
of  California  at  Davis,  a  scientist,  that  west  lands  and  the  State  ^^ 
proiect  works  will  bring  enormous  amounts  of  new  acreage 
production.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  drive  the  price  down   n  i 
crops  which  are  being  overproduced.  These  are,  by  and  laige^ 
high-priced  crops  such  as  grapes   almonds,  and  ^yf'nits,  a»«;„^^ 
of  that  nature.  The  obvious  simple  result  will  be  that  small  f a  1^ 
who  have  to  make  their  living  from  selling  these  crops,  are  goin 
go  out  of  business  because  they  can't  tolerate  losses  for  several  >  ' 
in  a  row.  So  (hat  is  one  very  serious  effect. 
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L  second  effect  is  the  environmental  costs  of  these  proiects,  which 
.  Rosenberg  for  the  Sierra  Club  outlined  in  some  lenAh 
^^^uld  like  to  point  out  simply  one  factor  which  may  be  over- 
ked.  Once  you  build  a  pipeline  like  the  State  water  proiect  it 
omes  economically  cheaper  perhaps  to  add  to  that  project  than 
•esort  to  other  methods  of  developing  water,  such  as  desalinization 
3refore  once  you  have  the  basic  thing,  you  have  more  or  less 
^ed  the  State  economically  into  a  juggernaut,  and  ongoinir  opera- 
i  will  consume  the  northern  rivers  and  probably  end  up  taking 
Df  the  water  up  to  Amchitka,  if  it  is  still  there 

0  that  is  the  basic  theme  of  the  expense  and  disruptiveness  of 
;e  projects.  ^ 
econdly,  something  that  intrigues  me  as  a  lawyer  and  a  reader 
letective  novels,  is  how  well  hidden  the  distribution  of  cost  and 
3hts  of  this  project  are,  from  the  general  public.  There  is  a  point 
.e  made  here  a  rather  serious  point,  to  find  where  the  cost  and 
^tits  are  really  going,  you  have  to  look  at  the  details  of  the  law 

you  have  to  look  at  the  fine  lines  in  the  accounting  and  finance' 
ive  found  it  very  difficult  to  present  that  type  of  material  in  any 
aon  which  will  prevent  people's  eyes  from  glazing  over  and 
•es  from  coming  up  quickly;  yet,  that  is  where  it  happens,  that 
.actly  where  these  things  go  astray.  Of  course  people  wlio  can 
rd  to  hire  lawyers  and  accountants  who  won't  fall  asleep  are  the 
)le  who  can  use  these  details  to  tlieir  own  advantacre 
will  just  give  you  a  few  examples,  liowever,  beca'iise  they  are 

rst  of  all,  the  State  has  declared-I  will  read  it.  This  comes 

1  a  document  by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  Bulletin 

)Pr  7o/«'t^  ^^'/^^^''  ^r^'^^'  ^'P^^^''^  published  in  Sep- 
er  1968.  This  is  typical,  and  there  are  lots  of  others,  the  state- 

,  tliat  capital  cost  of  the  State  water  project  will  exceed  ^2,800 
x)n.  1  rojeot  customers  will  repay  about  90  percent  of  the  total 
xt  cost.  Ihat  makes  it  sound  verv  much  like  water  users  will 
epaying  90  percent  of  the  cost,  which   wouldn't   be   bad.   But 

ct  customers  are  not  water  users,  you  see;  project  customers  are 
ater  agencies,  and  these  water  agencies  repay  that  monev  onlv 
irtue  of  assessing  property  taxes  on  all  of  the  residents  of  their 

whether  they  use  water  or  not.  So  the  statement  is  incrediblv 
'admg  and  it  turns  out  that,  until  1  came  along  and  had  several 
hs  of  free  time  to  spend  fully  looking  into  the  water  project, 
ot  the  critics  of  the  project  had  caught  that  little  piece  of  decep- 

because  it  is  perfectly  true  that  project  customers  will  repay 

ot  It,  but  the  customers  are  not  the  water  users  and  that  is 

tlie  implication  of  the  sentence  is. 

lT!^^'TJ''  "'"^"^^  ''.'.^^  ^y  ^^'^  department  in  response  to  the 
Tn.lll  ^'^^^P'^^^if*^  ''^'^^  P^y  f«r  tl^e  water.  They  say,  oh,  no, 
,ct  customers  will  repay  90  percent  of  the  cost,  and  neglect  to 
IS  that  the  project  customers  are  our  taxpayers 
IrWf  .  Pi'oblem  is  whether  State  taxpayers  pay  anything, 
department  has  consistently  denied  State  taxpayers  will  pay 
y  and,  directly,  they  don't.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  out 
^^rate  taxpayers  pay  money  unless  we  look  at   where  all  the 
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moiipv  is  comins  from.  If  you  make  a  financial  statement  of  t\ 
proTect,  you  find^that  about  $1.1  billion  will  be  loaned  to  the  proje, 
Cthe  State.  Of  course  the  department  will  tell  you  very  quick! 
it^isbein-  repaid.  What  they  don't  tell  you  is  that  it  isnt  teir 
repaid  instantly,  it  is  being  repaid  over  a  65-year  period  dunr 
Xch  time  that  $1.1  billionT  if  invested  in  bonds  at  present  intere 
rates  would  earn  about  $2  billion  of  interest. 

Where  is  that  $2  billion  going?  You  have  to  look  very  carefu 
You  have  to  look  at  the  repayment  priorities  which  are  listed  on  t 
bottom  of  indentures  and  in  other  legal  documents  in  the  Departme 
of  Water  Kesources  and,  when  you  get  finished  reading  it  and  go. 
half  blind,  what  you  find  out  is  that  the  interest  gets  repaid  to  t 
department,  by  the  project  customers;  that  water  agencies  do  rep 
?he  int^rest'to^the  department,  but  the  department. never  pays  it  ba 
to  the  State.  The  department  keeps  it,  puts  it  m  a  special  vval 
account  and  then  uses  it  for  additions  and  changes  and  correct.c 
to  the  California  State  water  resources  program. 

I  might  add,  by  the  way,  that  when  I  make  this  en  icism,  J 
GianTlf the  director  of  the  water  resources,  and  Mr.  Ra  ph  Bro, 
of  We  Lands  Water  District,  and  others,  reply  very  q^ck  y,  oh 
the  proiect  customers  repay  that  interest,  and  then  hey  stop  Y 
see,  they  don't  go  on  to  sa'y  they  only  repay  it  to  the  departme 
they  don't  repay  it  to  the  State,  which  is  the  key  point. 

One  final  example  about  this.  One  thing  I  couldn  t  figure  out  fo 
long  time  is  why  the  Central  Valley  large  landowners  ^vanted  S 
wati,  because  the  State  water  which  is  delivered  by  contract  . 
end  up  costing  them  about  $35  an  acre  foot,  which,  even  for  tv 
L  too  much  mVey.  So  I  nosed  around  .^/it,  and,  m  an  old  b^^^^^ 
Cary  McWilliaras  about  southern  California  I   got  the  clue. 
clue^is  something  called  surplus  water.  It  turns  out    1  at  the  S 
water  project  will  deliver  more  water  than  what  it  ha|  c^on  "-ac 
to  deliver.'  The  contractual  amount^  is  4.2  million  acre  feet,  but 
canals  are  big  enough  to  deliver  8  million  a<r^e  feet  and    "i  * 
according  to  internal  memoranda,  it  is  planning  to  driner  a  c 
siderable%mount  more  than  the  contract    ordered.  This  is  ca 

'"why  ktt' surplus  water?  It  is  surplus  water  because,  if  you  1 
at  the  very  driest  year  in  the  middle  of  the  longest^drought  on  lec 
?or  the  StLl  of  California,  you  will  find  that  the  State  w-aterpr 
would  not  be  able  to  deliver  any  of  this  ^urplus  water  all  the>  « 
do  is  meet  their  contractual  obligation  and  "ot  one  diop  more 
any  other  year  than  this  driest  year  they  would  be  able  o  del 
more  water,  and  that  is  what  they  call  surplus  water,  that  e.x 

"^They  are  going  to  deliver  that  water  mainly  to  Kern  County 
they  are  going  to  charge  for  that  water  merely  the  cost  ot  t 
pornng  \t:  Th"it  water  pays  none  of  the  cost  of  construct  on, 
!,f  the^cost  of  operating  the  project   none  of  the  cost^of  mam^'^ 
or  repair.  As  a  result,  the  water  will  cost  '^»,^^e'^»£«  f  ^^'^"^^^^^ 
acre  foot  in  Kern  County.  The  figure  may  have  been  revised 

I  looked  at  it  last. 
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rn  County  is  slated  by  contract  to  receive  25  percent  of  the 
ct  water.  I  told  you  earlier  that  it  will  receive  half  of  the 
ct  water;  the  rest  of  it  is  coming  through  the  surplus  water. 
'  'l^PPf"s.  then,  ,s  that  the  average  cost  of  water  to  Kern  County 

'fn  «?i       «T^'  "''  '•'?  '^°''^  ^^^  "'^  t'^^  books,  and  brings  it 
to  $14  or  $15  an  acre  foot,  which  is  just  about  what  they  can 

7hll  H  "       Kr-  ?°  ^^""^  Y'  ^  P'^"y  "'^iq"''  little  device.  I 

t^A  T  ^^  ^t^n-  ^f^r"''  ''^•^"  *""y  informed  about  surplus 

,  and  I  don't  think  the  people  of  California  know  they  are 

m  Count    °°"^^™°''°"  "^"^t  t°  clel'ver  a  lot  of  surplus  water 

>  third  major  theme  is  tliis  point  about  honesty.  I  have  already 

,ted  a  couple  of  instances  where  the  State  Department  of  Water 

rces  has  not  been  fully  candid  with  the  public 

,mk  m  my  prepared  statement  I  have  a  few  more  cases.  What 

Id   Ike  to  submit  for  the  record  is  a  copy  of  the  Nader  report 

g  with  water  development  in  California,  in  which  there  will 

n  turther  examples. 

me  briefly  mention  a  couple  of  points.  As  I  said,  the  dishonesty 

dishonesty  by  politicians.  In  the  first  place,  some  people  mi<rl{t 

)u  they  expect  poht.cians  to  be  dishonest  'when  t^  have  an 

r  Ifn'^ff'  "i  *''^'  "^7  ""^  "'^y  "°^  ^^'  '^"^  in  any  event,  it 
V  V  tliey  have  an  interest  at  stake  and  you  can  be  on  your 
tor  It.  But  engineers,  accountants,  and  other  experts  of  that 
like  to  parade  as  being  objective  and,  until  relatively  recentlv 
fnTAof  ''T  P"W''';^'d  believe  that.  So  what  are  Je  to  make 
tact  that,  when  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  evaluated 
ntt'ototf ''''^  "/  this,  project  they  used  such  a  bizarre 
en  to  quote  a  study  by  independent  economist,  as  valuing 
delivered  m  a  desert  area  at  $100  an  acre  foot,  when  at  tha^ 

"^bout'^1.""'  ''"Sf  ^?  ""^^^  ^^'"^  "^'^d  i»  ^l»at  area  at  a 
aDout  $15  an  acre  foot. 

mber  of  other  bizarre  expedients  were  used  to  justify  the 

-eTZlTWf  '^'f  ?-^?"  «°  '""'^  ^l^"'  here  because 
statement  *^'^'""<^^1-  ^  think  they  are  clearly  illustrated 

)ariml''nf'f/''f*  f''"  ^'?°"-  ^'^'^  professionals  wlio  reviewed 

artnient  s  evaluations,  there  was  extraordinarily  strono-  Lan- 

ibou    the  honesty  of  the  conclusions  reached.  " 

Isers  if  n  f  T  "^/'"^  ''■'"'*^  customers  instead  of  the  word 

nt  L        .       °'"-,  ^x'""  concealment  of  the  State  interest.  The 

,  ?i  T        itA-u^'^  *2.y°"'  --^  $2.8  billion  cost,  as  you 

"to    nv     W  .f®-*^  ^"'°''-  ^^''^  -difference  is  the  State  never 

^TJuJ-  '"  "',^T?^  payment  will  be  on  this  project. 

on  !  \!'^l''''r"''f.  that  no  one  ever  states  what  the  interest 

hw's  wK    1    l"'™-  ?^'-  ^'^'""^  ^'^  ""^^^■•'^'■'^  of  the  truth-in- 

'StntP«n,  V'T  been  enacted  by  the  Federal  Government 

■e  conimX    'f'     T'y  ?^  T''*^''  y°"  f^il  f"  ^^^^'^  the  interest 
'oH]ie  interesT.      °"         ^"^'"■'  '"^  '^'^  '''^'''''  ""  °°'"P'«*'' 

Ition'^ihi^r,*''^  ''r^'^  ""  °°Py  °^  ^"°b  a  statement  by  an 
ation  which  has  not  done  too  well  by  this  State  in  other 
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matters,  Boise  Cascade.  If  you  go  to  buy  a  lot  of  land  at  Lake  Wil 
wood  up  in  the  foothills,  they  will  say  that  the  r,asi|  price  you  ^ 
is  $22,900,  and  they  will  say  the  hnance  charge  is  i^l.>,16;>.  It  a  sum 
statement  were  made  for  the  water  project,  the  cash  price  would 
$2  8  billion  and  the  finance  could  be  about  $(>  billion 

i  think  I  have  made  the  basic  points  I  wanted  to  make,  and  1  tha 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  testifying. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts  along  with  other  matei 

follows:) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  KEITH  ROBERTS  BEFORE  THE  SENAT^ 
MIGRATORY  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE,  TUESDAY,  JAN.  Il,''l972 


Greetings,   My  name  is  Keith  Roberts;  I  am  a  lawyer  practicing  in 
t<rancisco,  publisher  of  a  monthly  environmental  magazine,  CLEAR  CR^EK 
iuthor  of  the  section  on  water  development  in  the  Nader  Task  Force 
r   released  last  August,  Power  and  Land  in  California.   I  would  like 
'^1!!^  -.5°^/?;^^  ^^^°^^  ^  copy  Of  this  chapter  of  the  reoort,  together 

the  definitive  rebuttal"  to  it  from  the  Kern  County  Water  Associa- 
,  and  my  reply  to  that  rebuttal.   Although  I  sent  this  reply  to  the 
^  Association  immediately  after  receiving  their  critique,  they  never 
.red  to  mention  it  while  distributing  their  "rebuttal",  and  even 
led  recently  that  I  had  failed  to  reply  at  all.   I  am  happy  to  have 
ince  to  set  the  record  straight. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  study  of  water  development  is  important  for  two  reasons.   First 
esn't  rain  much  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rockies   As  a 
t,  man  must  carry  his  water  from  the  rivers  and  groundwater  basins 
e  land  where  he  wants  it.   Very  little  land  has  much  value  wi?hoC? 
ater  made  available  by  such  development.   Thus,  water  development 
major  mechanism  for  distributing  wealth  and  power  in  the  west  as 
as  a  major  land  use  in  itself.  wcc>u,  db 

Second,  a  study  of  recent  water  projects  in  California  reveals 
rns  of  conduct  which  anyone  making  decisions  about  oublic  works 
I   Vn  I'tl^.   ^^   ^°"'  '^°^^^  understand.   In  my  presentation  todly, 
importance?''  ^"'^"'^  '^"'^  °^  ^^^  pitfalls  involved,  and  to  eiplain 

In  making  Judgments  about  the  behavior  of  others,  as  we  do  in  the 

"Inroad"  ^%n"'?°j:^^"^^^^^  ^^;y  ^^^^^  ^^°^^  ^hat  one  means  by 
in^^oJ  ?  .%  ?  V   ""!  5®^^"  "^y  discussion  of  California  water  by 
Lng  some  criteria  for  Judgment.  "^ 

genomic  Justification 

rhe  basic  function  of  water  development  is  to  confer  economic  valup- 
ces  land  productive,  or  pemits  its  development.   We  have  Tong   ^ 
r^! J  r  ''T''  '^l^^''   development  was  needed  to  permit  subsistence 
Great  American  Desert,  and  thus  could  be  regarded  as  necessarv 

fe?%conom?"T''  ""AT'll'      "'"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  -^^-'  development's 
hese  Senpr^^.  rf  ^^^^?^  ^"^^^^^  "^^"^^^^  requirement  should  be 
Justification  °''^''^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^   T^is  is  a  requirement  of  eco- 

^rguably  some  projects  may  have  such  outstanding  social,  political 

S  most'lnlian!;:?  '^"'  '^"^  fl?"^'^  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^^P^^^  ^  "^^  ^'°nomlc 
t-f^/  f^u^^.^^^"°^^'  however,  it  is  clearer,  simpler,  and  more 
onal  bin^r.'f  Principle  of  legislative  control  to  cinfer  sCch 

^aS?ca?ireco'nomL^^^^o1ect!''^^  ''^"  ^^^°^^^  ^^^  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^^-^ 
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Conversely,  when  a  project  with  bad  social  or  environmental  ef: 
lacks  even  a  crude  economic  Justification,  it  clearly  should  not  be 
built.   This  is  true  of  the  California  projects  I  studied. 

2.   Fair  Distribution  of  Costs  and  Benefits 

An  economically  Justified  project  may  still  be  undesirable  if 
has  a  greater  impact  by  distributing  costs  and  benefits  unfairly. 
Whenever  the  costs  fall  on  people  who  don't  receive  the  benefits,  s 
a  prolect  redistributes  wealth.  If  such  an  effect  is  desirable,  th 
legislature  should  accomplish  it  directly  and  consciously,  rather  t 
through  indirect  and  subtle  mechanisms  which  neither  it  nor  the  pub 
may  understand. 

I  consider  redistribution  particularly  unfair  when  the  benefit 
KO  to  the  rich,  and  the  costs  go  to  everyone  else,  IVhile  the  reaso 
for  such  a  view  are  complex,  few  people  except  possibly  Governor  Re 
and  his  pals  seem  to  disagree.  Nevertheless,  the  single  most  impor 
achievement  of  the  projects  I  studied  is  an  enormous  reallocation  c 
wealth  from  ordinary  taxpayers  to  wealthy  users  of  large  amounts  of 

3.   Integrity  of  Experts 

Honesty  is  a  moral  virtue,  but  in  areas  requiring  technical  e> 
tise,  like  water  development,  it  is  also  a  practical  necessity.  De 
ions  about  large  public  works  like  water  projects,  or  police  measui 
like  pollution  control  laws,  depend  on  expert  evaluation.  The  ordJ 
legislator  or  citizen  cannot  possibly  know  whether  a  project  v/ill  I 
economically  beneficial  or  not.  He  depends  on  economists  and  engir 
to  make  the  calculations  which  will  tell  him.  Likewise,  the  avera^ 
citizen  has  no  idea  whether  DDT  is  harmful  or  not;  he  relies  on  sc: 
tists.  And  if  the  experts  prove  dishonest,  he  cannot  sort  out  the 
for  himself.  Even  an  adversary  procedure  only  puts  the  ordinary  p« 
in  the  position,  as  it  were,  of  trying  to  decide  a  debate  conductec 
entirely  in  Ugaritic.  I  will  return  to  this  problem  later,  for  I  < 
der  it  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  rational  decision-making. 

Water  development  in  California  is  so  extensive  that  I  limitej 
my  focus  to  four  specific  projects.  I  chose  the  California  State  1 
Project  because  of  its  size  and  controversial  nature;  the  San  Luis 
of  the  Central  Valley  Project  as  the  most  recent  Federal  project  ii 
State;  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California  as  t] 
important  "local"  water  agency;  and  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency  ai 
most  important  agricultural  purchaser.  Since  your  interests  are  r 
I  won't  go  into  the  MWD  unless  you  ask  me  to. 

The  California  State  Water  Project 

This  project  is  the  first  step  of  the  massive  State  Water  Pla: 
transporting  most  of  the  water  in  California's  northern  rivers  to  ■ 
of  the  State  which  lie  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  State  Wate 
Ject  is  both  a  physical  system  and  the  contractual  obligations  dep 
on  it.  These  contracts  require  the  State's  Department  of  Water  Re 
to  deliver  a  maximum  of  4.2  million  acre  feet  per  year  to  32  local 
agencies,  which  In  turn  distribute  it  to  users  or,  in  some  cases. 
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.ler  water  agencies.   4.2  maf,  by  the  way,  equals  thirteen  trillion, 
lundred  billion  gallons. 

;conomlc  Justification 

There  have  been  several  economic  evaluations  of  this  project.   The 
'tment  of  Water  Resources  supplied  the  basic  Justification  In  Its 
:tln  78  (1958).   Owing  In  part  to  questions  raised  about  that 
■tin.  It  hired  the  Charles  T.  Main  Company  In  i960  to  review  the 
ct's  economic  feasibility.   In  addition,  at  least  two  thorough, 
lendent  economic  reviews  have  been  published.   One,  by  a  team  from 

became  the  basis  for  a  vote  of  opposition  to  the  Project  by  the 
rn  Sconomics  Association,  the  professional  association  for  western 
mists.   The  other,  by  Professors  Joe  Bain,  Richard  Caves,  and 

Margolis,  Northern  California's  V/ater  Industry  (196O),  proved 
ly  critical,  and  concluded  that  the  Project,  Instead  of  a  2:1 
It-cost  ratio,  would  barely  return  50/  on  the  dollar. 

When  I  raised  the  criticisms  to  Harvey  Banks,  who  directed  the  DWR 
e  time  Bulletin  78  v/as  written,  he  snorted  and  said,  "You  tell  me 
benefit-cost  ratio  you  want,  and  I'll  get  it  for  you,  without 
ning  my  conscience  either".   He  meant  that  benefit-cost  evaluation 
Is  many  subjective  Judgments,  about  which  men  of  integrity  can 
ree.   Nevertheless,  professional  Integrity  does  impose  limits, 
ulte  clearly^  Bulletin  78  —  and,  in  another  way,  the  Charles  T. 
report  --  transgressed  these  limits.   As  Bain,  Caves  and  Margolis 
Some  rather  bizarre  expedients  were  employed  to  arrive  at  esti- 
of  benefits  high  enough  to  'Justify'  the  project  on  economic 
ds"  —  op.cit.,  pp.  720-21. 

The  most  Important  was  use  of  a  discount  rate*  approximately  1  1/2^ 
than  the  lowest  conceivably  Justifiable  rate  at  the  time  --  a  prac- 
which  Inflated  benefits  by  over  a  billion  dollars.   Various  other 
ices  beyond  the  pale  of  professional  integrity  are  discussed  in 
dix  B.   In  addition,  of  course.  Bulletin  78  resolved  every  point 
gitlmate  professional  dispute  in  favor  of  the  project.   Considering 
Tiportance  of  these  factors,  perhaps  the  most  surprising  aspect  of 
tin  78  was  its  resort  to  actual  dishonesty. 

The   Charles  T.  Main  report  was  deceptive  in  another  way.   Main  was 
to  evaluate  the  economic  Justification  for  the  Project.   The  body 
s  report  did  so  quite  well,  and  in  unquotable  Jargon  concluded  that 
roject  was  a  disaster.   In  the  clearly  written  Introduction  and 
ry,  however.  Main  postualated  on  unheard  of  definition  of  economic 
bility,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  study  directions.   (It  defined 
nlc  feasibility  as  a  question  of  ability  to  pay.   As  one  economist 
,  by  this  definition  it  would  be  "feasible"  for  the  State  to  dump 
iion  silver  dollars  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  If  It  could  raise  the 
. ;  using  this  definition.  Main  pronounced  the  Project  feasible  in 


discount  rate  Is  used  to  discount  future  benefits  to  present 
Je  The  lower  the  rate,  the  higher  will  be  the  present  value 
future  benefits. 
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language  widely  quoted  thereafter  by  Project  supporters  Main's  per- 
formance,  unfortunately,  follows  a  common  pattern  for  the  Project's 
independent  consultants  -  there  were  six  different  teams  over  the  ye 
Thev  first  state,  in  straightforward,  quotable  language,  what  the  emi 
wants  to  hear;  and  then  qualify  the  statement  to  closer  conformity  w; 
the  technical  truth  in  the  jargonized  body  of  the  report. 

I  also  examined  directly  the  claim  that  Southern  California  wou! 
need  State  water  by  1990.  Bulletin  78  reached  this  conclusion,  only 
ignoring  its  own  caluclations  about  the  amount  of  v;aste  water  that  w 
be  reclaimed;  by  assuming  that  the  far  higher  cost  of  State  water  woi 
not  affect  use;  and  by  overlooking  the  availability  of  cheap  water  p: 
sently  used  for  agriculture. 

Since  the  Nader  report  was  released,  however,  former  Governor  B 
has  claimed  that  the  need  arose  from  a  Supreme  Court  decision  reduci 
California's  share  of  Colorado  River  water.  But  the  Project  was  beg 
in  i960,  three  years  before  the  decision.  Further,  the  decision  wil 
have  no  practical  effect  on  California's  water  supply  until  19o5,  if 
then  since  Arizona  needs  the  Federal  Central  Arizona  Project  to  tak 
its  full  share.  Finally,  the  economic  calculations  of  Project  benef 
which  show  it  to  be  so  small,  take  the  Colorado  decision  into  accoun 
The  question,  after  all,  is  not  only  how  much  water  is  available,  bu 
how  much  water  is  desired. 

B.   Distribution  of  Costs 

Project  boosters  say  that  It  will  cost  $2.8  billion,  and  Projec 
customers  will  pay  90^  of  this  cost,  the  rest  coming  in  flood  contrc 
and  recreation  payments.   Unfortunately,  both  these  statements  are 
completely  false. 

1.   Amount  of  Cost 

Cost  ordinarily  means  the  amount  paid  for  something,  the  outlay 
According  to  Dl\fR  bulletins,  the  outlay  for  construction  will  not  be 
$2.8  billion,  but  $8.9  billion.  The  difference  between  the  DW's  pi 
statements  and  actual  calcualtions  represents  the  interest  the  State 
pays  for  the  capital  used  in  the  Project.  As  with  any  large  constn 
tion  project,  the  cost  of  capital  is  the  largest  single  cost  (althoi 
the  State  Project,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  Itself,  has  particularly 
heavy  interest  payments). 

Mr.  Glanelll  has  replied  that  omitting  the  interest  was  entire! 
proper  because  no  one  ever  includes  interest  in  a  cost  statement, 
from  the  llloglc  of  that  comment  —  practice  doesn't  make  perfect, 
to  speak  ~  Mr.  Glanelll  overlooks  truth  in  lending  laws.   These  la 
were  enacted  on  the  theory  that  for  expensive  items,  failure  to  sta 
the  cumulative  interest  is  a  fraud  on  the  buyer.   Thus,  a  purchase 
for  a  $2>>900  house  at  Boise  Cascade's  Lake  Wildwood  development  sn^ 
principal  of  $22,^00,  and  interest  of  $3,06  under  the  terms  of  tn^ 
contract.   I  submit  a  photograph  of  such  a  form  for  the  record,  taK 
from  CLEAR  CREEK  magazine. 

In  any  event,  by  referring  to  ordinary  practice  In  the  case  of 
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r   bonds,  Mr.  Gianelli  mixes  apples  and  oranges.   One  of  the  major 
3ition  arguments  to  the  Project  in  I96O  v;as  that  water  users  v/ould 
c   pay  for  it,  leaving  taxpayers  to  assume  the  burden.   The  question 
ne,    therefore,  how  much  of  a  burden  v;ould  that  be?   The  relevant 
;.re  of  the  burden  is  not  the  $2.8  billion  cost  of  labor  and  material 
;he  total  obligation  of  the  State,  the  full  $9  billion.   This  is 
question  people  v/ere  asking  about  the  Project,  and  in  the  face  of 
question  to  assert  a  $2.8  billion  cost  seems  deceptive. 

The  total  cost  of  a  local  bond,  however,  has  far  less  relevance  to 
voter's  concern.   The  local  bond  voter  is  not  concerned  about  his 
late  ODligation,  because  the  bond  imposes  an  immediate  obligation 
16  form  of  higher  taxes.   His  question  is  how  much  v/ill  the  bond 
;  his  taxes,  and  he  generally  gets  an  ansv/er.   But  in  the  case  of 
.tate  v;ater  bonds,  his  question  v;as  about  the  total  cost,  and  he 
ved  a  deceptive  answer. 

Nor  do  Bureau  of  Reclamation  practices  Justify  the  State's  omission 
terest  charges.   V/hile  the  Bureau  states  the  cost  of  its  projects 
ut  interest,  that  statement  accurately  reflects  v;hat  Bureau  bene- 
ries  must  pay,  since  the  Federal  government  absorbs  the  interest 
one  involved  is  acutely  aware  of  this,  because  the  interest  repre- 
the  subsiay  inherent  in  Bureau  projects. 

Furthermore,  Federal  projects  pass  through  a  sophisticated  review 
ss  involving  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Reclama- 
subcommittees  of  Congress,  and  the  Appropriations  committees  —  all 
cm  lully  understand  the  specialized  use  of  "cost"  involved   By 
ast,  the  State  Project  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at  large   few 
om  had  any  inkling  that  "cost"  did  not  include  the  largest  cost 


tie  Pays? 

rhe  Department  states  that  Project  customers  pay  90^  of  the  costs 
.ponse  to  the  complaint  that  taxpayers  are  paying  for  the  Project. 
l.ltrt   r  S^f^^Jive  response  for  a  long  time  because  no  one 
2es  that  technically  Project  "customers"  are  NOT  water  users,  but 
J2  contracting  agencies,  plus  power  compaies  who  but/  Prolect- 
ovL^°'''®j'.  ^5^2^  agencies  actually  derive  much  of  ?heir  income 

thp'T^Sfr,^?/?S^^^^^v-^®''\^°''"^y  '-"^^^^^  ^Sency  was  formed  expressly 
^  the  Bakersfleld  tax  base  to  subsidize  purchase  of  State  waters 
le  surrounding  farms. 

!^°^!J^^^J^®2^^"^  Department  assertion  is  that  State  taxpayers  pay 
'L^Ll  tJ^'^'^t^'l'      ^   avoiding  any  mention  of  interest,  the  Depart- 
.an  make  this  statement  seem  true.   But  my  curiosity  about  Project 
^M.  S^""!  "t^   °"^  °^'  ^^^  cleverest  and  subtlest  subsidies  built 
.nis  Project,  a  subsidy  direct  from  State  taxpayers. 

^hP^^.^^'l^^mJ^^n'^^^^'^^y  ^^°^'  ^^^  Project  will  borrow  $1.1  billion 
wnnid  J    Tidelands  Oil  and  Gas  Revenues.   To  learn  when  this 
would  be  repaid,  I  looked  at  the  DWR's  schedule  of  repayment 
•ties.   Here  I  found  that,  although  the  principal  -  the  $1.1 
>n  -  would  be  repaid  in  due  course,  the  $2  billion  in  Interest 
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would  go  into  a  special  fund  to  finance  additional  aspects  of  the  I 
This  did  not  appear  explicitly,  of  course,  but  can  be  determined  fi 
leeal  language  of  the  repayment  priorities.  State  taxpayers  thus  £ 
sidize  the  Project  in  precisely  the  way  Federal  taxpayers  subsidize 
projects  --  by  absorbing  the  interest. 

The  twist  that  makes  this  subsidy  particularly  subtle  comes  fi 
the  fact  tha  Project  customers  —  those  32  water  agencies  --  DO  rej 
both  the  principal  and  the  interest.  But  they  repay' it  to  the  Dv/R, 
the  DVIR  doesn't  turn  that  interest  back  to  the  State,  as  if  does  w: 
the  principal. 

Both  Mr.  Gianelli,  and  Mr.  Bottorff  in  his  "definitive  rebutt? 
which  I  submitted  earlier,  attack  me  on  this  point.  They  both  ass\ 
my  charge  to  be  directed  against  Project  customers,  and,  revealing, 
both  indignantly  assert  that  customers  repay  the  interest  in  full  • 
without  saying  more.  Yet,  both  know  very  v/ell  the  distinction  bet 
Project  customers  repaying  the  DV/R,  and  the  DVm  repaying  the  State 
They  know,  and  I  know,  and  now  you  know,  that  these  are  not  the  sai 
thing.  But  to  the  uninitiated,  they  seem  to  be,  ana  the  assertion 
customers  repay  the  interest  becomes  a  thoroughly  deceptive  appare: 
denial  that  the  State  contributes  interest. 

If  one  adds  up  the  State  contribution  in  the  form  of  that  int 
local  taxpayer  contributions  in  the  form  of  tribute  to  their  water 
agencies,  and  various  other  State  and  Federal  payments,^  it  turns  o 
that  taxpayers  will  foot  between  48  and  65^  of  the  Project  bill,  d 
ding  on  future  taxing  policies  of  the  agencies  involved  —  not  the 
inplied  by  the  mm. 

The  lesson  which  emerges  from  this  most  clearly  is  not  so  muc 
unfortunate  saddling  of  taxpayers  with  costs  they  never  expected, 
happens  often,  although  not  usually  in  this  magnitude.  Nor  is  it 
deliberate  dishonesty  of  the  Project  proponents,  at  least  those  el 
to  the  legal  and  economic  technicalities,  for  that  lesson  pervades 
whole  discussion.  Instead,  the  discussion  shows  how  the  truly  eno 
frauds  under  discussion  reside  in  the  minutiae  of  financial  accoun 
for  this  Project,  and  in  the  densest  thickets  of  legal  prose.  TM 
means,  unfortunately,  that  detection  requires  time  and  staff  —  mc 
most  legislators  permit  themselves. 

C.   Who  Benefits? 


A  similar  story  leads  to  an  understanding  of  who  benefits  frc 
Project.  Thanks  to  the  painstaking  work  of  a  Central  Valley  group 
by  George  Ballis,  who  took  the  Project  service  area  and  pieced  tog 
from  hundreds  of  surveyors'  maps  the  land  ovmership  in  this  area, 
know  that  31^  of  the  eligible  land  in  Kern  County  (which  receives 
nearly  all  of  the  Central  Valley's  allocation  of  State  water)  belc 
to  four  ranches  and  a  few  oil  companies.  Another  38^  belongs  to  t 
Federal  government  and  private  owners  of  one  to  five  thousand  acre 
Most  of  the  rest  belongs  to  local  government  for  use  as  schools  ar 
roads,  or  private  owners  in  residential  areas  already  supplied  wit 
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The  fact  that  the  benefit  goes  to  these  huge  landholders  In  Itself 
es  social  misfortune.   According  to  a  widely  cited  study  by  UC  Davis 
ssors  Dean  and  King,  the  Project  v;ill  bring  hundreds  of  thousands 
w  acreage  under  cultivation.   Travel  Route  32  nov;  and  you  can  see 
TO-.ving  seedlings.   Because  the  v/ater  is  expensive,  the  nev;  acreage 
be  planted  to  presently  high  value  crops  --  the  ones  which  sustain 
famers  north  of  Kern  County.   IVhen  the  new  crops  come  to  market, 
will  be  a  period  of  at  least  several  years  of  low  orices,  requiring 
tion  at  or  near  a  loss.   If  the  recipients  of  State' water  v/ere 
farmers  who  had  to  live  on  yearly  profits,  they  couldn't  afford 
ma  wouldn't  be  planting.   But  the  ovmers  are  huge  firms  v/ith  out- 
Lncome  against  vmich  to  offset  these  losses  for  a  tax  deduction. 
iy  plant,  and  soon  the  present  small  farmers  v/ill  be  squeezed  off 
ind  by  the  period  of  low  prices. 

Phe  price  of  State  vrater  in  Kern  County,  by  the  way,  won't  be  quite 
-h  as  it  v7ould  seem.   Kern  County  pays  an  average  $21  per  acre  foot 
Iter  delivered  under  the  contract.   Add  to  this  distribution  charges, 
18  price  is  an  astronomical  (for  farms)  $35  an  acre  foot.   But  the 
has  designed  its  contracts  for  minimal  obligation.   In  fact,  it 
silver  far  more  water  than  the  contract  reouires.   These  extra 
iries  of  so-called  "surplus"  v;ater  come,  of  course,  in  the  off-season, 
I  an  interru.ptible  basis.   But  if  the  recipient  has  a  place  to  store 
iter,  such  as  a  groundwater  basin,  it's  as  good  as  any  other  v;ater. 
ling  to  D'.'.Tl  records,  so  much  of  this  "surplus"  vrater  will  b^  deliver-ed 
•n  County  by  I990  that  Kern  will  receive  fully  half  of  all  Project 
iries  through  that  year,  although  its  contract  share  Is  25^. 

fhat  makes  "surplus"  water  so  valuable  is  that  the  State  sells  it 
le  out  of  pocket  cost  of  delivery.  It  bears  no  share  of  the  con- 
■ion  cost^^  nor  of  the  regular  operation,  maintenance  and  repair 

Thus,   surplus  costs  Kern  about  $3  per  acre  foot,  v/hich  sub- 
ally  reduces  the  average  charge.   By  this  device,  the  major  recl- 

of  State  water  pay  far  less  than  their  fair  share  of  the  costs, 
f  we  disregard  the  48  to  65^  paid  by  property  taxes.  Department 
ais  almost  never  refer  publicly  to  this  "surplus"  water  device. 

^rplus  v;ater  is  important  for  tv;o  reasons.   First,  it  explains 
ntral  Valley  landowners  were  so  eager  for  a  State  project  that 
ed  to  deliver  prohibitively  expensive  water  ($35  v;ater  would  m.ake 
tP  value  crops  out  of  the  question).   Through  surplus  water,  the 
though  still  high,  approaches  that  of  other  projects  in  the  Central 

econd,  it  explains  who  benefits  in  Southern  California.   As  I  noted 
r.  Southern  California  doesn't  need  State  vrater,  at  least  not  for 


all  of  the  eligible  land  will  receive  the  water,  but  the  D\VR  does 
aaKe  availaole  the  ownership  records  of  land  which  actually  does 
ive  state  delivery.   So  otv-nership  of  eligible  land  must  serve  as 
ide  to  ownership  of  actually  benefitted  land. 
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so  long  a  time  that  other  sources,  such  as  desalinization,  seem  a 
possSility  first.  If  so,  the  delivery  of  State  water  to  Souther 
California  creates  no  benefit,  except  to  landovmers  in  the  path  v; 
may  thereby  capture  development  which  might  otherwise  have  occurr 
^•^^  !.  ..!  "^  ,.rv.^-.^  4-v.^.c.   1  ar.Ar.ysr.^r'r^ .    such  as  the  Chandlers  of  the 


elsewhere.   While  these  landovmers, 

Anseles  Times,  undoubtedly  had  ii        -^     ,       .  m 

Southern-T^Tifornia  suggested  other  beneficiaries  as  well. 


Angeles  Times,  undoubtedly  had  influence,  the  level  of  support  fr 


It  turns  out  that  the  very  lack  of  need  in  Southern  Californ 
creates  the  other  beneficiaries.  The  11\<D,  haying  contractea  to  t 
p  maf  a  vear.  finds  it  cannot  sell  that  amount  at  full  price.  Sc 
creates  a  cl4ss  of  "surplus"  water,  which  it  sells  to  those  with 
water  basins  at  half  price  or  less.  By  chance,  it  was  Possible  t 
cover  the  water  users  in  the  major  basins.  They  turn  out  to  be  t 
large  water  users  of  Southern  California,  such  as  the  Irvine  Ranc 
various  private  water  companies,  and  industrial  users  such  as  Stc 
Oil  of  California  and  other  companies  with  oil  refineries,  steel 
and  the  like  in  the  area.  By  receiving  their  water  in  this  lash: 
these  users  save  ?60  or  more  per  acre  foot  over  regular  modes  of 
an  amounlwhich  adds  up  for  a  company  like  Standard  Oil  which  us. 
4500  acre  feet  a  year. 

If  one  defines  beneficiary  as  one  who  receives  either  substf 
more  water  than  would  otherwise  have  been  available,  or  water  at 
stantially  lower  price,  it  seems  clear  that  huge  water  users  are 
the  major  class  of  beneficiaries  from  the  State  Project. 

D.   Conclusion  re  State  VJater  Project 

I  think  three  basic  themes  emerge  from  this  discussion.  Fi: 
State  Project  is  clearly  a  very  bad  undertaking  from  the  Public  ^ 
of  view.  Second,  there  has  been  pervasive  aishonesty  by  its  pro. 
particularly  some  of  the  la.^ers,  economists,  and  engineers  invo 
And  third,  remarkably  subtle  and  ingenious  manipulations  01  the 
financial  and  legal  details  create  the  gross  miscarriages  which 
benefits  to  the  wealthy  few,  costs  to  the  general  public,  and  tr 
outrageous  faults  into  praised  virtues  or  discreet  silences. 

In  terms  of  importance,  I  would  not  care  to  choose  between 
faults  of  this  Project:   the  environmental  destruction  it  threat 
it  expands  and  consumes  the  wild  rivers  of  the  north;  the  human 
It  must  visit  on  perhaps  thousands  of  farm  families  deprived  of 
Jobs,  and  homes;  the  huge  but  subtle  cost  to  California  taxpayer 
buying  an  economically  unrewarding  Project  instead  of  investing 
money  in  schools,  or  services,  or  for  that  matter  the  stock  mark 
cost  to  democracy  of  concentrating  yet  more  wealth  in  a  remarkab 
entities;  or  the  insidious  effect  upon  the  public  decision-ma^ln 
as  people  learn,  rightly,  to  distrust  the  experts  -  and  thus  to 
the  only  group  that  can  help  us  make  rational  decisions  on  many 
matters. 

The  San  Luis  Project 

The  San  Luis  Project  consists  of  the  San  Luis  dam,  located 
Fresno,  which  stores  water  to  be  carried  through  the  Project  s  c 
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istlands  Water  District,  a  550,000  acre  area  nearby.   The  dam  and 
also  serve  the  State  v/ater  project,  but  by  a  feat  of  metaphysics 
'S,  engineers,  and  farmers  have  distinguished  the  projects  for  Dur- 
of  reclamation  law.  "  ^ 

Ms  Project  has  tv/o  remarkable  features.   V/ith  capital  costs  of 
llllon,  it  costs  more  than  did  the  ENTIRE  Central  Valley  Proiect 
■ucted  prior  to  the  inception  of  San  Luis  in  I96O.   Yet  this  stu- 
s  Project,  v.'ith  interest  amounting,  I  believe,  to  over  a  billion 
'S,  will  serve  an  area  with  just  over  2,000  landowners.   As  with 
federal  reclamation  projects,  the  interest  need  not  be  repaid  by 
"?v';''i^''J^nAn^"'^  constitutes  a  subsidy.   But  the  subsidy  will  not 
ally  to  2,000  owners,   ii^ighteen  of  the  ovmers  account  for  over 

the  acreage  I   And  fifty-six  more  account  for  nearly  all  of  the 
for  most  of  the  2,000  ov/ners  possess  residential  lots. 

s  might  be  expected,  these  owners  are  not  exactly  neophytes  in 
ing  Federal  subsidy.   The  eighteen  alone  received  well  over 
Tiillion  dollars  in  direct  crop  payments  in  I969.  including  the 
itors^  country,  J.G.  Boswell,  and  several  of  his  closest 

'%f  ^hf  p''^'"^''^^V^  feature  of  San  Luis  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
ho!  ^^^  General  Manager  for  the  V/estlands  Water  District,  Ralph 
iJh.n'th^^'^  in  reply  to  the  Nader  report,  the  Westlands  hilSngs 

fh?i-^h  P^°^^^i°"^  ^J   the  160  acre  limitation.   This  is  supposed 
rs  anv  ?.nr^'''  contract  to  sell,  at  pre-water  prices  and  after 

m;  2-^  i     i   ^"  excess  of  I60  acres  v/hich  receives  the  water. 
Vor'p^^f?^  S^  indignantly  pointed  out,  o^wners  have  signed  con- 

tLt   K  ^  ?^^^  °/  ^^^  ^''''^^^   1^^^  i"  Westlands.   It  is  worth 
■id^r^h?.^  ""l         °l   ^f^^i^^^S  subsidized  water  for  just  ten  years 
>iderable.   Harry  Horton,  general  counsel  for  a  competing  area 

sLTeT^Tll   ^^  '^'  ^'t'J''^   '^°"S^'  ^^^  Imperial  Irrigation  Sis- 
stated  m  hearings  on  the  San  Luis  bill  that  this  ten  year  holding; 

louJh  Sh^f  i  nn^n"  ^""t   ^^^^'""'  desirable  to  Westlands  owners?   ^ 
ue^of  land  h^^inn^^  ^°  ^^^^  thereafter.   If  the  water  increases 
•r  Uke  |^?vMi^h?2  ?S  ^i""^'    ^   reasonable  estimate  for  Westlands, 
lion  ?of  ten  years.       """^  ^''^"^  ^^^^  '^"^"'  2^^°°°  ^°^^^'  °^ 

mert^nf  ^^^^'^^^  °^  Westlands  have  a  better  deal  than  that.   The 
ion   T-^i^  ^^  prewater  prices  is  the  key  to  the  whole  160  acre 
a?'annt^.^?  J'^^''  ""J"  realize  the  added  value  to  his  land  by 
'  cnn?™!S  S  1^°^^""^^^^  prices,  he  in  effect  reaps  all  of  the 

s  to  ^;..^  !u°^  °°''''^^  defeats  an  aim  of  the  I60  acre  limit, 
s  to  spread  the  unearned  gain  caused  by  the  Project  as  broadly 


amatfon  no??^    Westlands  -  and,  apparently,  by  national  Bureau 
T^relu^lillJ''^'^':^^^''^   "   ^^^   "^^th°^  °^  assessment  guarantees 
at^  va?'?  version  of  pre-water  price  includes  most  of  that 
t  •^as^in^   f?''  ^^?"^Pl^>  o^e  piece  of  Westlands  land  priced  under 
do?Lf  Sr  "^^^  ^^^Y^"^  ^^   °"ly  ^25  an  acre  less  than  the  several 
dollar  per  acre  market  value.   At  this  price,  any  sensible  owner 
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would  be  delighted  to  sell  and  take  his  capital  gam.  But  in  fact. 
TAle  deters  Lyers.  And  in  the  absence  of  buyers  the  original  o; 
continue  to  farm  the  land  and  reap  the  benefits,  which  is  the  pres* 
o??,,Sinn  In  Westlands  To  date,  there  has  been  only  one  Bureau  o; 
Reclamation  sale  ofexcess  land  in  California,  although  possibly  t] 
have  been  others  since  I  last  checked. 

The  Bureau's  assessment  procedure  involves  looking  at  the  sal 
of  nearby  land  which  does  not  receive  Federal  water,  and  taking  th 
as  rep?eLntStive  of  the  pre-water  price,  as  it  would  presently  st 
I?  is  hard  to  see  where  this  would  make  sense,  but  it  seems  partic 
imoroner  in  V/estlands.  Prior  to  the  Federal  project,  V/estlands  ha 
irrigated  ?rom  a  groundwater  supply  which,  in  the  late  fifties  wa 
dwindling  drastically  under  the  demands  of  overpumping.  Pump  leve 
were  dropping  ten  feet  or  more  per  year,  and  most  of  the  land  woul 
clearly  have  been  turned  to  desert  in  a  short  time  without  outs.de 
The  availability  of  Federal  water  to  some  land  relieved  the  demand 
Ir^undwatlr,  thus  conferring  nearly  equal  benefit^ on  all  land  in 
area  In  taking  land  which  did  not  directly  receive  Federal  water 
^tfi^easSre  of  pre-water  prices,  the  Bureau  overlooked  this  underg 
DiDelinf  as  it  were,  and  thus  came  up  with  its  ridiculous  price. 
?he  B^^Iau's  caluclation,  a  Federal  subsidy  of  nearly  $2000  an  aci 
produced  a  gain  of  value  of  only  $25. 

This  brief  review  of  San  Luis  reinforces  the  comments  about  1 
State  water  project.  Mr.  Brody's  indignant  defense  of  the  distri( 
the  groSndtha?' the  land  is  under  contract  amounts,  in  the  circurn 
to  the  kind  of  deceptive  half  truth  which  water  experts  seem  to  f 
The  B^reaS's  assessment  practice  shows  again  how  the  mechanism  fo: 
enormous  improorleties,  involving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars^ 
?o  be  a  minute"  technicality,  a  seemingly  inconsequential  thread  ii 
pattern  of  the  whole. 

unlike  the  State  project,  San  Luis  amounts  ^^  J.f  °J;^^^°;  °J. 
lished  law.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  160  acre  limit  mCalllor. 
makeran  interesting  story  of  how  to  destroy  a  law.  The  San  Luis 
arises  Sn?helevel^f  the  administrative  rule;  the  administrator 
themselves,  I  found,  seemed  quite  diligent  and  hardworking,  altho 
showed  no  inkling  that  a  Washington  interpretation  had  reduced  th 
zealous  enforcement  to  meaninglessness.  Another  }^l^^ .""J ^f^^f' 
has  worked  well  for  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  ^^  at  the  p 
itcr^l  internretation  The  I.I.D.  obtained  an  interpretation  from 
PrKident  Dover's  Sitgoing  secretary  of  the  Interior  which  effec 
exemp?ef i?  ?rom  the  llw  u^til  1964,  when  Secretary  Udall  reverse 
ruling  And  of  course  you  are  probably  aware  of  the  most  direcr 
r^tempimrto  exempt  particular  projects  from  the  law,  or  repeal! 
law  altogether. 
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E  Califorxl^   Water  Project  as  a   Cure  for  Drought.   Famine 

I  NEMPLOYMEXT,    AXD    THE    160-ACRE    LIMITATION    BlUE8 

(By  Keith  Roberts) 

d  [/rd(f],  n.,  I  (a)  deceit;  trickery;  cheating,  (b)  in  laic,  intentional  do 
ro  cause  a  person  to  give  up  property  or  some  latcful  right. 

— Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
hundred  dollars  for  every  man,   woman,  and  child  buys   California  a 
-n?ef  "1^  scheme  to  transfer  fresh  water  from  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
hr     fif^^^'^^/  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^^-  '^^"^  scheme,  the  California  State  Water 
'nl^rl         ^  corporate  farms  in  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev,  a  handful 

.in!!!o''',''?f''"i?^'''''^'  developers,  and  water-using  industries  in  Southern 
mofif  i  Project  builders.  Economists  who  have  analvzed  the  Proi- 
"enrs  and  costs  claim  it  will  return  barely  fiftv  cents  "in  benefit  for 
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each  dollar  of  cost.  And  that  counts  economic  cost  alone ;  the  Project  threat 
to  destroy  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Delta  estuary— the  largest  in  Cahforriia  j 
one  of  the  most  important  spawning  and  feeding  grounds  for  hsh  and  towl 
the  West  Coast— and  may  destroy  the  wild  nature  of  California  s  last  t 
tlowing  rivers.  ,       ,^     .     ^, 

Fortunately,  the  decisions  which  would  trigger  the  Project  s  severest  ei 
ronmental  damage  have  yet  to  be  made.  But  already,  the  Project  has  cost 
people  of  California  billions  of  unnecessary  dollars  and  has  set  in  moi 
forces  which  are  driving  thousands  of  small  farmers  from  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  State  Water  Project  illustrates  a  far-reaching  problen 
modern  American  society.  The  Project  is  typical  of  vast,  technical  under 
ings  by  governmental  and  corporate  interests  (such  as  the  ABM,  the  \  leti 
War  the  highway  system,  dams  and  powerplants,  the  SST,  etc.)— proj 
whose  impact,  only  the  experts  and  technicians  can  predict.  Decisions  al 
these  projects  depend  completely  on  expert  advice ;  yet,  as  the  making  and  i 
ing  of  the  State  Water  Project  shows,  the  idea  of  "objective  expertise 
myth  Indeed,  the  systematic  prostitution  of  engineering  to  venality  and 
venience  is  the  major  cause  of  the  Project's  existence.  Fortunately,  to  un 
stand  how  water  experts  have  fallen  to  their  state  of  easy  virtue  is  to  perc 
some  important  steps  toward  rehabilitation,  both  for  water  experts,  and 
their  brethren  who  sell  other  wonders  of  the  technological  age. 

Californians  never  voted  for  the  present  Project.  The  Burns-Porter 
which  the  legislature  passed  and  Governor  Brown  signed  in  19oJ,  did  not 
thorize  it.  The  $1.75  billion  general  obligation  water  bond  which  the  voter^ 
proved  in  1960  was  not  meant  to  finance  it.  And  the  voters  who,  in  June  ] 
agreed  to  raise  the  permissible  interest  rate  so  the  rest  of  the  loan  coiili 
obtained  on  today's  market  did  not  vote  for  this  Project.  What  Califorii 
(lid  authorize  and  approve  was  something  quite  different. 

The  approved  project  has  the  same  physical  characteristics  as  the  one 
tually  being  built :  a  dam  at  OroviUe  to  stop  the  frequent  floods  on 
Feather  River  and  impound  a  million  acre-feet^  which  would  otherwise 
out  to  sea  each  year ;  the  Delta  Pumping  Works,  to  pump  fresh  water  : 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Delta  into  the  California  Aqueduct;  the  Aqueduc 
self,  a  concrete-lined  ditch  running  from  Tracy,  in  the  Delta,  along  the 
Joaquin  Valley's  West  Side  to  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  200  mi  es  south: 
San  Luis  reservoir  on  the  W^est  Side  near  Los  Banos ;  Tehachapi  Pmn 
Plant  to  pump  the  water  2000  feet  up  and  over  those  mountains ;  a  net' 
of  canals  feeding  all  this  water  into  various  areas  and  cities  en  route- 
oma  and  Napa  County  north  of  the  Bay  ;  Alameda  and  Santa  C  lara  Cou 
south  of  it;  Santa  Barbara;  Los  Angeles;  San  Diego;  and  the  Mojave  L> 
southeast  to  Barstow— and  a  drain,  to  take  waste  water  from  the  San  .loa 
Valley  back  to  the  Bay  and  out  to  sea.  These  physical  works  deliveT  . 
water,  which  has  flowed  down  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries  t( 
Delta,'  to  32  local  water  agencies  which  have  contracts  to  buy  it. 

(\iliforniaiis  thought  they  were  buying  a  $2  billion  project,  but  the  real 
as  the  experts  knew,  will  be  closer  to  $10  billion.  The  Project  would 
Southern  California  from  a  rapidly  approaching  water  famine,  accordir 
the  experts;  but  in  fact  no  shortage  of  cheaper,  local  sources  was  m  pro 
until  at  least  1990,  bv  which  time  desalinization  would  very  likely  pro\e 
tical  The  experts  also  claimed  that  the  Project  would  cost  taxpayers  virt 
nothing.  In  reality,  however,  they  will  pay  about  half  its  cost  as  power 
and  as  Federal,  State,  and  local  property  tax  payers---without  countin 
cost  of  generally  higher  bond  interest  rates  owing  to  the  I'y^ject  s  erosi 
C^ilifornia's  credit.^  The  experts  proved  equally  deceptive  about  other  i 
lant  aspects  of  the  Project— about  irs  benefits  and  about  its  costs;  about 
would  benefit,  and  about  who  would  pay.  This  is  what  they  did : 


'An  arro-foot,   tho  nmcmt  of  water  nocMlod  to  coje^  one  acre  one  foot  doe^^ 
:;2.-.,S.-,l  gallons.  A  flow  of  ono  cubic  foot  per  second   (cfs)   equals  1  98  acre  feet  pe 

■^AcrordinK'  1o  A.   Alan   I'ost.  the  State's  I^eRislative  Analyst    California  ^^^ 
m..telv    V,%   more  interest  on  its  borrowings  because  of  the  Water  Pi^oject—a  <  m 
mountlnl'     o  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  tho  towns    cities    schood^strk^^^ 
.,fher   Kovernmental   units   tlnit   rely   heavily  on   bond   issues.   The   Project  also   maj 
totally  i)revented  some  areas  from  selling  bonds. 
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THE  COST  SHELL  GAME 


agency  which  created,  promoted,  and  now  constructs  the  Water  Project 
rnia's  Department  of  Water  Resources,  claimed  in  1960  that  the  Project 

cost  $2  billion,  a  figure  presently  adjusted  to  $2.8  billion.  One  reason  for 
lim  was  that,  when  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  took  office  in  January 
his  finely-honed  political  instincts  told  him  the  voters  of  California 
Q't  accept  anything  costing  more  than  $2  billion.  According  to  his  Special 

Assistant,  Ralph  Brody,  the  Governor  therefore  told  the  Department  of 

Resources  to  present  a  specific  project  at  that  cost.  As  an  analyst  for 
mate  Water  Committee  later  pointed  out,  however,  the  Project  submitted 

DWR  actually  cost  more  than  $2  billion.  It  was  trimmed  to  an  accepta- 
ure  only  by  ignoring  the  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  which  the  DWR  had 
ited  for  inflation.   Harvey   Banks,   Director   of  the   DWR  at   the   time 

that  this  omission  was  by  Governor  Brown's  orders. 

ther  omission  which  slims  down  the  Project's  apparent  cost  is  the  pro- 
Eel  River  Development,  which  the  DWR  presently  estimates  will  cost 
iillion  of  State  money.  Since  the  costs  of  other  projected  but  as-yet  un- 
•ized  units  arc  included,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  Eel  River  omis- 

these  omissions  amount  to  peanuts  next  to  the  main  item  which  the 
blandly  neglects  in  its  "cost"  estimates— interest.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
'gest  expense  in  any  major  construction  project  is  neither  the  labor  nor 
iterials,  but  the  cost  of  the  money  needed  to  finance  it.  That  is  why,  for 
le,  housing  construction  drops  when  interest  rates  rise,  and  vice-versa 
me  holds  true  for  the  State  Water  Project.  By  the  DWR's  own  calcula- 
it  will  be  paying  $2.7  billion  in  interest  on  the  $1.75  billion  it  had  to 
'  to  construct  the  Project.  On  that  basis,  it  would  pay  an  additional  $2 
for  the  money  California  intends  to  loan  the  Project— except  that  Cali- 
wiU  make  the  loan  interest-free  (so  that  the  cost  of  the  loan  is  charged 
State,  not  the  Project).  But  nowhere  in  the  DWR's  public  statements 
the  Project's  costs  do  those  figures  appear!  The  engineers  have  simply 
1  them.  According  to  Harvey  Banks,  the  reason  is  that  there  is  an  "engi- 
definition"  of  cost — quite  standard  among  engineers— which  ignores  in- 
But  regardless  of  what  engineers  think  cost  is,  the  interpretation  of 
Inch  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  public  acted  upon  was  ob- 
quite  different— cost  as  what  the  State  would  ultimately  pay  for  this 
:.  And  that  amounts  to  anything  from  $8  billion  on  up.3 

THE  WATER  FAMINE  HOAX 

)04,  some  San  Fernando  Valley  landowners,  together  with  Los  Angeles' 
supply  '"experts,"  created  public  consternation  by  predicting  an  imminent 
famine,"  and  thereby  obtained  money  to  build  the  Owens  River  Aque- 
ince  the  actual  need  for  that  water  didn't  materialize  until  several  dec- 
ter  Los  Angeles  couldn't  sell  its  new  supply,  and  had  to  virtuallv  give 
y— to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  landowners,  as  it  turned  out.  In  1928, 
igelenos  and  their  neighbors  again  learned  that  a  "water  famine"  was 
lie  solution,  their  experts  said,  was  Colorado  River  water,  and  the  ex- 
this  time  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  (MWD)  of  Southern  Califor- 
>sured  the  public  that  they  would  be  using  400  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
•y  1969,  the  original  members  of  the  MWD  had  just  about  reached  that 
.  level— but  meanwhile,  they  had  subsidized  the  development  of  San 
md  the  Irvine  Ranch's  Orange  County. 

t  worked  twice  worked  again  in  1959,  only  this  time  the  flim-flam  came 
tie  Department  of  Water  Resources,  and  this  time  the  experts  should 
nown  better.  The  fault  lies  less  with  their  population  estimates,  which 
irnea  out  to  be  grossly  overstated,  than  with  their  disregard  for  avail- 
cernatives.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  rhetoric  somewhat  distorted  even 
K  s  absurd  estimates. 


'rolVlriZ.^i    «^^«nonii<^ally  sophisticated,  and  talk  about  "oportunity  costs,"  the 

roioft  nn.f  K„„^n,eg   several   billion   higher.    It   works   this   way  :    once   you   have 

you   will    spend   for   the   Project,   you   ask   yourself   whether   you 


^5   the  nmonnt   ,^'''   '^r'^^   ^'"i^''   \^^^^^-    "   ^^'^^'^^   ^his   way  :    once   you   have 
vest  thU^nni  ^7   ""'i."    ''P^?^   for   the   Project,   you   ask   yourself   whether 
..^".  \^.^.s  J?ioney  elsewhere  at  a  higher  rate  of  return.  The  difference  is  the  "op- 


i  retnrn  ^r?""  ^'^^^"Ple.  If  the  Water  Project  merely  breaks  even,  providing  no 
he  simp  hV^"""  "'''"?;  economists  think  it  actually  loses,  in  terras  of  benefits), 
on  vour  mnn.v^''''  ""T^"^  'T'^^^  ""^  ^^'^  interest,  your  opportunity  cost  is  the  5% 
on  jour  money— a  staggering  amount  over  the  Project's  50  year  repayment  period. 
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Key  elem«nti  in  the  $»»»•  Water  Projett  tn.  (1)  the 
»r  Eel  River  development,  an  Army  Engineer* 
project  ttill  unapproved  by  Congreti;  (2)  the  pro- 
jected  Upper  Feather  River  development;  (3)  Orovilla 
Dam  and  reservoir,  keystone  of  the  project;  (4)  Sac- 
ramento; (5)  the  North  Bay  Aqueduct;  (6)  San  Fran- 
cisco; (7)  the  Delta  facilities  including  peripheral 
canal  and  pumping  plants;  (8)  the  South  Bay  Aque- 
duct; (9)  the  disputed  San  Joaquin  Drain;  (10) 
San  luis  Reservoir;  (1 1)  the  California  Aqueduct;  (13) 
the  Coastal  Branch  of  the  Aqueduct;  (13)  the  West 
Branch  and  Tehachapi  pumping  and  power  plants; 
(14)  Butles  Dam  and  related  pumping  and  power 
plants;  (15)  Cedar  Springs  lake;  (16)  Perris  Dam  and 
reservoir  and  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  pipeline  with 
Devil  Canyon  power  plant,  and  (17)  loi  Angeles. 


The  Department  approached  the  problem  from  two  ends.  It  calculate 

water  available  to  Southern  California,  and  it  calculated  the  area  s  '  n 

ments."  But  in  calculating  the  water  available,  the  Department  took  abs( 

no  account  of  various  existing  sources-recycled  wastewater    estimated 

time  to  be  worth  200,000  acre-feet  a  year   (and  now  admitted  by  the  l>\ 

self  to  be  worth  C00,000  acre-feet!)  ;  groundwater  reserves  beyond  the  a 

replenished  each  year  (100  million  acre-feet,  by  latest  estimate)  ;  more  e. 

eanals— a   Bureau  of  Reclamation  spokesman  estimated   that  lining  ju 

canal  in  Southern  California  would  save  300,000  acre-feet  per  year  on  tli 

chase  of  water  being  used  for  agriculture-an  omission  which   according 

Bain    Caves  and  Margolis  economic  study  of  J^orthern  California  s  Wm 

dustru  "resulted  at  the  extreme  in  valuing  Project-supplies  urban  wate 

desert  area  at  $150  per  acre-foot  .  .  .  when  abundant  irrigation  water 

area  could  be  transferred  to  urban  use  at  .  .  .  cost  of  no  more  than  J 

acre-foot  without  significantly  affecting  the  supply  of  irrigation    viter 

did  the  Department  consider  that  desalinization  would  very  likely  De  a^ 

at  tolerable  cost  l)y  11)00.  _         ^         ,,       ^.;,„^fo« 

Probably  the  h^ast  excusable  problem  with  the  Departments  estimate, 

ever,    sfen'is   from    what   ec(momists   know   sardonically    as   ^^^e     requ  re 

philosophy,  the  Departments  method  of  predicting  the  demand  for  vv ate 

.hilo.sophv   determines  how   much   water  will   be   needed   without  r  fer 

pricf.    Nineteen-ninety    -re(,uirements"    are    calculated    by    r^o^^ct  f   1 

ni.n.bers  of  users  and  amounts  of  use  to  1000,  even  though  ^vat^er    i     • 

cost  much  more  and  people  will  presumably  buy  less.  But  the    >e I'H  'ne 

ports  assume  tbat  the  same  pattern  of  use  will  prevail— that  p( opK   >vi' 

just  as  much   $00  water  as  they  now  want  $20  water.   As  ano  h(>r     (O 

Professor  Jack   Ilersl.leifer  of  VChA,  comments,  "There  is  'J  •;;•;;''•<:  ^^.  . 

Cadillacs  at  a  price  of  $500,  except  that  the  desires  for  ^  'i/^^^'  \^  ' '' 

not  dignified  by  the  term  'needs'  or  're(piirements       Even  ^l\e     Hpam^^ 

self    in  a  suppressi'd  VM\H  report,  has  admitted  that  price  will  sigmflcai 
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'inand— so  much   so,   that  by   including  price  in   the   caluculation    the 
own  report  concludes  the  project  was  started  at  least  ten  years  too 
ut  they  knew  that  in  1960,  too. 

of  the  DWR"s  truly  astounding  dec-eptions  has  been  its  frequent  claim 
•roject  customers  will  repay  about  90  percent  of  the  total  project  costs  " 
itement  is  false  as  it  stands,  and  false  in  its  implications.  As  it  stands 
tement  ignores  the  fact  that  State  taxpayers  will  pay  a  large  portion  of 
•jecfs  cost.  They  do  so  by  making  an  interest-free  loan  to  the  Project  of 
lion  from  the  Tidelands  oil  and  gas  revenues.  Since  the  Project  doesn't 
erest  on  the  loan,  the  taxpayers  do.  The  Tidelands  money  and  the  in- 
t  could  earn,  is  diverted  to  the  Project  from  schools  and  other  social 
as.  To  make  up  that  diversion  the  State  must  raise  the  money  else- 
It  present  market  rates,  this  costs  substantially  more  than  $2  billion, 
on  the  DWR's  own  terms,  its  statement  that  -Project  customers  will 
bout  90  percent  of  the  total  project  costs"  is  grossly  misleading.  To  the 
ed  eye,  "Project  customers'"  reads  like  "water  users,"  especially  since 
'R  uses  the  statement  to  rebut  charges  that  taxpayers  will  pav  for  the 
But  in  fact,  Project  "customers"  are  not  water  users:  they  are  pur- 
of  electric  power,  who  will  pay  about  10%  of  the  costs,  and  32  water 
s,  many  of  which  are  supported  by  local  property  taxes.  The  Metropoli- 
ter  District  of  Southern  California,  which  will  buy  about  half  the  Proj- 
iter,  presently  pays  more  than  half  its  water  costs  from  property  taxe«? 
m  County  Water  Agency,  which  will  buy  about  a  third  of  the 'Project 
was  formed  expressly  to  let  its  agricultural  water  users  draw  on  the 
leld  tax  base,  and  it  expects  to  meet  one  third  of  its  payments 
property  taxes.  All  told,  taxpayers  and  power  users  will  pav  between 
es^r  of  Project  co.sts,  depending  on  the  future  taxing  policies  of  local 
gencies— not  quite  what  is  suggested  when  the  DWR  savs  Proiect  cus- 
yill  pay  90%  of  the  costs. 

Department  of  Water  Resources  Table 


lys: 

t:  $2.8  billion. 

:e  pays:  S280  million. 

er  taxpayers  pay:   $74  million 

^'ederal  flood  control). 

efits:  $2  per  $1  of  cost. 

ironmental    effects:    Improve- 

lent    of    water    quality,    more 

^creation. 


DWR  data  says: 

$8  to  $11 'billion. 
$2.38  billion. 
$3  billion. 

$0.59  per  $1  of  cost. 
Disaster    for    San    Francisco 
and  north  coast. 


Bay 


COXSULTAXT  SPEAK  WITH  FORKED  TONGUE 

the  project  was  being  formulated  and  considered,  the  DWR  used  a 
)vey  of  "independent  consultants"  to  check  its  work  and  convince  the 

•  But  on  examination,  these  consultants  prove  nearly  as  dishonest  as 
artment.  Xearly  all.  deep  within  the  bowels  of  their  jargon-laden  re- 
sapprove  the  Project :  but  with  the  bright  exception  of  one  member  of 
n  of  consultants.  Professor  Adolph  Ackerman,  the  consultants  kept 
nervations  quiet,  and  allowed  the  public  to  gain  from  their  reports  the 
pression  that  they  approved.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  such 
gery  was  supplied  by  the  Charles  T.  Main  Co.,  an  eastern  engineering 

H  ^^*^^^"^'^"  •'^  objections  raised  concern,  the  Dpartment  hired  Main  to 

the   Projects    "economic   feasibility"— meaning,    whether   its   benefits 

Jtweigh  the  costs.  Main  released  its  report  just  before  the  public  voted 

roject  in  1960.  Tlie  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  Project  promoter,  headlined 

i^ets  Sound  Rating:   the   San  Francisco   Chronicle,   an  opponent,   said 

M  k'.,,   1^^'  ^""^^^^  Pl'^^^i  Called  Impossible.  What  happened  was  that 

la  Doth.  The  firm's  report  declared,  in  clear  and  forthright  terms,  that 

Dasis  of  the  previously  cited  definition  of  economic  feasibility,    the 

•  .  could  pay  back  all  costs.  .  ."  The  LA  Times,  the  DWR,  and  the 

•  otiier  .supporters  seized  upon  that  statement.  But  Main  had  also  de- 
onomic  feasibility"  in  a  very  strange  way.  to  mean  whether  or  not  the 
urn  rai.se  the  money.  By  this  definition,  it  might  l)e  "economically  fea- 

riirow  a  billion  silver  dollars  into  San  Francisco  Bay— but  that  isn't 
nn  was  asked,  and  that  isn't  what  everyone  understood  by  "economic 
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feasibility"  when  the  report  was  issued.  Furthermore,  the  rest  of  Main 

gon-itifested  report  goes  on  to  say,   in  effect,   that  anyone  would  l)e  en 

build  such  a  Project.  But,  of  course,  reporters,  politicians,  and  the  genera 

lie  don't  usually  wade  through  sucli  fine  print.    (Charles  T.  Main,  Inc., 

Report,  "General  Evaluation  of  the  Proposed  Program  for  Financing  am 

structing   the    State    Water   Resources    Development    System,"    October 

There  are  several  reasons  why  supposedly   reputable  professionals  eng 

this  type  of  conduct.  Each  practice,  fallacious,  misleading,  or  unjustifiabl 

is,  fails  within  an  area  of  generally  accepted  professional  principles.  Wl 

asked  the  DWR's  1959  Director,  Harvey  Banks,   why   the  statement  o: 

omitted  interest,  he  explained  that  engineers  always  defined  "cost"  in  tlii 

The  omission  of  $250,000,000  inflation  cost  from  the  original  cost  estima 

explained,  was  at  Governor  Brown's  request,  and  was  done  merely  by 

costs  in  terms  of  1959  dollarfi.  The  Department's  failure  to  consider  a 

tives  other  than  the  State  Water  Project  in  studying  the  need  for  wj 

Southern  California  was  "justified"  by  the  fact  that  such  alternatives  c< 

assumed  (by  whom?)  politically  unfeasible — the  farmers  would  complair 

people  taking  their   water,   people  wouldn't  want  to   drink  waste  wati 

Banks    noted    that    the    "requirements"    approach,    mistakenly,    assumin 

price  would  not  affect  demand,  was  assuming  a  "standard"  engineerin 

tice  sanctioned  in  several  textbooks,  and  by  general  usage,  35%  "interes 

for  costs,  rather  than  the  higher  one  all  economists  agree  should  be  us( 

justified  on  two  grounds:  the  US  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  using  tli 

low  rate,  and  anyway,  the  economists  can't  agree  on  any  one  rate  that 

be  used.  The  statements  about  "Project  customers,"  of  course,  are  tecl 

accurate  if  one  defines  cost  as  the  engineers  do:  the  engineers  can't  he 

people  think  "Project  customers"  means  "water  users,"  can  they?  As 

consultants,  Mr.  Banks  did  concede  that  they  had  been  pretty  deceptive. 

noted  that  Charles  T.  Main,   Inc.   had  never  done  a  water  project  he 

perhaps  epitomizes  the  state  of  engineering  standards  that   Mr.  Bank 

say,  when  we  asked  him  why  the  DWR  thought  benefits  of  the  Projec 

outweight  costs,  "You  tell  me  what  benefit-cost  ratio  you  want,  and  I'l 

for  you.  without  straining  my  conscience." 

THE  RICH  GET  WATER  AND  THE  POOR  GET  SOAKED 

Legally,  the  Project  is  a  scheme  for  selling  water.  The  State  sells 

local  water  agencies,  who  in  turn  retail  it  to  users  like  farmers,  residei 

tories,  hotels,  etc.,  or  sell  it  to  yet  smaller  water  agencies.  While  man: 

ultimately   receive   this   water,   the   only   ones   who   actually   benefit  fi 

State  Water  Project  are  those  who  receive  substantially  more  or  subst 

cheaper  water  than  they  would  get  without  the  Project.  This  leaves 

average   resident   in    Southern   California.    He   u.ses,    at   most,    one-fiftl 

acre-foot  of  w\ater  per  year — a  high  rate,  but  still  too  little  for  the  Pi 

affect.  As  already  noted,  he  would  be  assured  of  water  for  the  foresee 

ture  without  the   Project,   But  even  assuming  that   his  only   supply  na 

desalinized  water  costing  $150  an  acre-foot,  the  extra  cost  over  the  I 

$00  per  acre-foot  water  would  be  only  $18  per  year.  If  the  smaller  user 

$10,000  house,  he  pays  that  in  taxes  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Distr 

way.  So  the  Project  does  not  really  benefit  the  average  Southern  Californ 

But  the  Project  does  benefit  two  classes  which  use  large  amounts  o1 

large  landowners,  and  water-using  businesses.  For  one  thing,  they  wi 

ceiving    most    of    the    water    the    Project    delivers;    for    another,    tlie 

through  an  extremely   subtle  and  clever  trick,   makes  this   water  ava 

them  for  much  less  than  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

While  certain  large  landowners  in  Southern  California,  such  as  th 
Kanch  (S0,000  acres),  Tejon  Ranch  (10,000  acres,  partly  owned  by  tl 
dlers,  wlio  own  the  T.os  Angeles  Times),  Xewhall  Ranch  (48,000  acr 
Rancbo  California  (50,000  acres,  jointly  owned  by  Kaiser  and  Penn-( 
will  obviously  profit  by  the  Water"  Project,  the  major  beneficiaries  are 
porate  farms  of  the  San  .loacpiin  Valley.  More  than  half  of  all  the  wnt 
<'red  by  the  Project  between  1970  and  1990  will  go  to  the  San  Joatpni 
The  lands  in  the  Valley  which  will  receive  Project  water  have  been  ini 
tlie  Califr)rnia  Labor  Federation  and  the  Young  Democrats.  According 
1959  survey,  CH^of  these  lands  are  owned  by  about  100  persons!  0: 
riKiining  land  within  the  Project  service  area,  a  substantial  amount  bel 
locnl  governments. 
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LAND  OWNERSHIP  IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  AREAS  SERVED  BY  THE  STATE  WATER  PROJr^' 


Owner 


Acreage         Percent  ol 


348,  026.  46 
218,485.48 
264,678.64 
201.851.75 
168,531.07 
37,555.58 

1.238,228.98 
1.323,821.57 
2,  562,  050.  55 
192,762.13 
1,240.648.24 


105  Congressional  Record  pt  6,  p.  7677 


Tenneco,  Inc.  (Kern  County  Land  Co.) 
Standard  Oil  of  California.       . 

Other  oil  companies 

Southern  Pacific  RR   .-     .   .- 

Tejon  Ranch  '   

Boston  Ranch  (J.  G.  Boswell).. 

Total  owned  by  approximately  15  firms. 
Other  private  holdings  over  1,000  acres/person  ... 

Owner°s^oflSrthanY,000 'acres/person,  including  city,  county,  and  State 

1  Does  not  include  acreage  owned  by  Tejon  Ranch  in  southern  California, 
Source:  Table  from  Ballis,  "Land  Ownership  in  theSan  Joaquin  Valley,' 

In  Kern  Tonnty.  which  will  recoiv<>  by  far  tho  htrsost  share  j'f  ^;;;/  •[;«' 
Valley  water;  7S%  of  the  land  to  actually  receive  State  water  heloiij^'s  to 
ers  of  more  than  lOO  acres.  i.,.nf.fir.i 

These  larjie  landowners  are  the  single  most  important  elass  of  heneh(  i 
fron  the  srate  Water  Project.  Indeed,  they  hatched  the  ^vlH;le  idea  fo 
Proiect  and  provided  the  major  lobbying  mnsele  which  pushed  it  tlir. 
Mu-r.f  their  land,  prior  to  the  Project,  lay  fallow:  the  huge  federal  Ce 
Va  lev  Protct  supplies  farms  to  the  north  and  east  of  them,  but  did  not  , 
tlie  SutlSern  secti()n  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Moreover,  what  grouri 
ter  the  ad  was  rapidly  ivceding  due  to  overuse.  To  f^irm  or  otherw  s 
veop  heir  and,  these  landowners  had  to  import  water.  The  most  logical 
native     of    course,    was    to    extend    the    (Vntral    ^  alley    Project,     llus 

ro  ide  water  and.  in  addition,  the  huge  Federal  -^"['f  ^>/»^^^  , -^^^^.^^o^ 
rean  of  Reclamathm  irrigation  projects.  ^^^^;!l!''''^''^^/'''\ll^^^ 
However,  reclamation  water  comes  with  a  condition  attached  based  o  a 
St  mding  Federal  policy  of  encouraging  small  farms  and  ^''^^^}^J^'^^''Z 
irrigation  subsidy  any  one  farmer  may  rece  ve.  This  ^-^''^^''^^l^]  \}^ 
mitation.  reciuires  anyone  receiving  reclamation  water  <>^V"^«J%V  "  1.,.^ 
to  sell  that  -excess-'  land  within  ten  years  at  pre-water  prices.  J  1h>  laige 
o  vners  wonld  have  none  of  that,  of  course,  and  ^^^!^' ^\^'^^  ^::^^' 
tbo  lo-islature  repeal  the  limitati(m.  the  ccmrts  nullify  it.  oi  the  1>  uau  f 
^  naUonVi^o^rit.  Acvording  to  most  observers  it  -- ^^Hf-  :^-^7-^^ 
anv  of  these  objectives  which  finally  made  them  turn  to  the  St.ite.  (  alit 
of  course  has  no  l()()-acre  limitation  policies.  ,_.;„, 

So  the  Water  Proiect  brings  tlu^m  much-needed  water,  witlmut  imposin: 
ditions  on  its  use.  But  it  also  supplies  the  watcn-  with  a  considerable  su 
Take  Kern  County  as  an  example.  ,,,iiiimi  -icrc-fe 

Kern  (V)unty  has  contractcnl  to  buy  a  maximnm  "^  .I'ViVJ    •  iTra  t   wa 
vear  from   th(>   State.   The   State   has   set   the  price  of  ;i»i\y""^^'^V; 
cover  alCosts  of  constructing  the  system   and  delivering  the  water  t. 
'  untv-that    is,    all    costs    allocated    to    -water    users".    Presentl>.    the 
.,r^s  Kern  County  an  average  of  $21  per  acre-foot.  But     -^  j;  i;"!^-^ 
include"  costs  borne  by  thos(«  who  buy  eU>ctric  power  from  the  Pio.ie    , 
n-al  but  unstat<.l  costs  assumed  by  the  State  ^'^1^''!^.'^'^'^;^^ 
th(.  Project.   It  probably  costs  California  closer  to  .$3;j  an  I'^^^'-^^^y  ' 
WMt(M-  to  Kern  J'ounty.  so  right  tluMV  th(^  landowners  receive  a   .$14  ].( . 

foot  subsidy.  ,,         ^,        ,      „r   .,„.    v.ronfv    wi 

Kern  Countv  has  also  established  the  Kern  (Nmnty  ^V^^'V^^-^".'-'".^; 
sc,e  fnction  of  buying  the  water  and  selling  it  to  '-^''-^^-f  ;':^  dist  t 
intermediarv  exists  for  (me  purpose:  to  help  pay  tor  the  ^^'»J!  ;  ''.' 
"i  idy-wide-pn.perty  tax.  Taxes  in  Kern  (^,unty  now  ^^ ^^^^(;^''^^i 
WMHls  every  aciv-foot  the  Agency  ''".vs.  nusing  the  ot  1  d  ect^  m 
contract  water  going  to  Kern  ('(mntys  landowners  to  ^2i)  an  a(ie-toor. 
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nt  between  now  and  19f)0.  Kern  County  expects  to  receive  more  water  than 
las  firmly  con  racted  for.  Tlie  additional  water  is  known  Is  -sun  los- 
er the  .State  char.i^es  merely  the  cost  of  transi,ortation-S4  an  acre  foot  in 
n  CountyOhviously.  whatever  "surplus"  water  Kern  Countv  can  obta  n 
.unts  to  a  tremendous  windfall.  If,  as  now  predicted,  it  receives  nearlv  as 
1.  -surplus  water  as  contract  water,  the  average  price  of  itTxv^tlrJu  1 
^red  fn.m  .^21  per  acre-foot  to  .i;i2.r,()  per  acre-foot  "  ^' 

lie  DWR  .lustifies  its  give-away  rates  for  surplus  water  on  the  ground  that 
.ery  is  unrehah  e.  since  it  cannot  guarantee  the  water's  availahil  tv  af  er 
contmctual  obligations  have  been  met  in  a  drought  veai-  Tlu  t  make^ 
e.  until  one  no  ices  that  the  Project's  contractual  obligations  are  J(^»  low 

plentiful  -surplus'  water  will  be  available  in  any  yea^except  one  as  diw 
lie  driest  year  ever  recorded  in  California,  which  came  after  a  seven  vtir 
gh  .  Lven  then,  -surplus"  should  be  available  until  the  vear's  suppliei 
h  their  maximum  ccmtractual  level— 11)90  .^t^ais   supplies 

addition  to  the  tax  and  "surplus-  water  subsidies,  large  landowners  re 
;  yet  another  bonus  from  tlie  State  Water  Project:  increases  In  land  vilue' 
alifornia,  land  without  water  is  worthless;  water  gives  i?  value  Indeed' 
■r  can  raise  prices  $1()()()  an  acre  or  more.  A  studv  in  lOfk  before      at(^^ 

Aer  .$100  an  acre  in  assessed  Aaluation,  merely   in  anticipation     f  water 
iigo  nearby  acreage.   Should  the  Water  Project  ultimate^M  "^^se  la m 
^s  in   the   Service   Area    by   .$300   an    acre-a    conservative   guess-thei^ 
)wners  will  have  received  a  capital  gain   (taxal>le  at  a  lowei    !,Te  t  nii     r'' 
ry  income,  such  as  wages)  of  S7S0.()00  000  *^"    ''" 
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Incidentallv,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fanners  ha^'«in«  these  hi 
snhsh  ies  feed  the  trough  of  puhlic  welfare  elsewhere  JG  Boswe  1  owner 
tl  e  hu^^^^  BOS  on  I^  neh,  received  ever  .$5  niiUion  in  1970  fron.  the  federal  ( 
Tnment  incvov  subsidies.  Boswell  is  the  nation's  leader  in  mcome  for  N 
tr  wing  crops,  but  the  other  State  Water  Project  beneihcares  are  right 
There  with  him.  Both  Tenneco  and  the  Tejon  Ranch,  for  example,  received  . 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  too. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  I  SUCKING  OUT  THE  SURPLUS 

At  lirst  glance,  Southern  California's  eagerness  for  the  State  Water  Pro 
seems  hard  to  understand.  Its  agriculture  does  not  need  ^'^^^J^'^u^.w 
dents  do  not  need  State  water.  Even  the  real  estate  interests-the  build 
ea  erfand  si^cm  nothing  from   State  Water  since  cheaper  1 

som-ceVwm    Sain    anv    foreseeable    demand    for    development.    Despite 
^ews  of  soiUconservat  onists,  Southern  ralifornia's  population  growth  is 

onstAblvTnXte^  to  the  State  Water  Project.  Another  explanation 
Cuern  (\alforrU^  eagerness-its  reputed  desire  to  secure  lejal  rigliti 
Northern  water  before  others  did,  since  in  California  rights  go  to  those 
first  use  thrwater  also  seems  doubtful.  With  adequate  local  water  for  a 
nmcant  period  of  time,  Southern  California's  best  strategy  would  be  to 
fofdesauSion  which  in  time  will  surely  be  cheaper  than  water  impo 
fJonrthrNorth.  'tIius,    Southern   California   has  no  pressing  need   to  se 

^^^S  a  ^^- ^l^il^^-l^yieMs  explanations  for  the  southland's  mule. 

f      1  In  i,oi,nlf  nf  thp  water  proioct.  First,  and  not  to  he  under-rated,  is 

aertlwat     "os    S,mthern  Canforn,::„s,  hu-IudinR  niost  .milders,  develo,K«. 

-ss,:;r  s;sr^r  ><:;r''to'-"Xr!!^  'L  ....,,.„ 
Si£:^™-.rsLS^!r;rir.;a,"r^o^^ 

mrkecl  on  a  billion  dollar  building  program  of  its  own  to  ^ -^ri^mte  H^ 
ml  consenuentlv  has  a  very  solid  self-interest  in  seeing  the  Pioject  cor 
fruit  (?rMr^^^^^^     the  agency's  history,  and  the  recent  remarks  of  its  len 

l,een  mentioned;  l>.v  I'.K!!).  tl.e  original  niem  >ers  "'/''%  "7"^^  i;"''i]"| 
readied  tlie  level  of  use  wliicl,  the  MWI)  had  Pr^l'^^'J  '"/  ^^f "„ J''^,,^^ 
reeent  General  JIanaser  and  present  diief  advisor.  Robert  fekinner  si  owf 
e<romie  acumen  and  sen,se  if  monetary   re.sponsimiit.v  when  lie  told  a 

""'•"rfl'i^lIIviTvou'nf'giit  sav,  wa.v  out  of  hounds  with  the  professional 
omists  eeause  the  endencv  among  the  economists  is  to  say  you  Im^  to 
eeonomic  need  before  you  spend  the  money   and  when  we  ««5-  ^^  «"«  \  J*^ 

^^.1^—  In  t:^';;:n'n?;  -  ^«"-"  -SHItS^  r 

f:;^if;;™ir?f::d,r^.:!r;';:„?^^tr-;ate,-Krr^^dir^ 

•=7ils!";U''rvelo;.ns"rs*,io,ed,  developers  do  not  gain  froiii  the  I'roje. 
grn  1  ,-t  1.  same  t'otal  amount  of  d,.velopi.ie„t  will  "«7';  .^'■"f  ^  „  ,  '^ 
U,,.    >ro.ie<t  does  ehaiige  the  I'ATTEKN  of  <l";'''"l'»;",:"*,  "'""'';''       " 
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mounted  no  countervailing  objections.  It  appears  that  the  Proiect  will 
Its  bounty  oil  virtually  all  the  major  landholdings  in  Southern  CaHforni^^- 
rviii  Ranch,  Tejon  Ranch,  Ranclio  California   etc  '^aiirornia 

e  second  group  of  specific  Southern  California  beneficiaries  consists  nf 
r  users  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  "surplus"  water  plormentioned  earl 
!!m.T.  f'"-n^f  r^^'"^^''  ^^"^  P^^-^  *^^^«  ^  ^lig^tly  different  S  sTnce  the 
^^\!^f^  ''''  '^^^''''^''  comparatively  little  real  -surplus"  water 
'^  •!  •"''^^^•''  "P  ^"''  ^^''^^'  lio^^ever,  by  creating  "surplus-"'  water  of  it^ 
Quite  simply,  the  District  has  contracted  to  buy  far  more  water  from 
tate  than  it  can  sell  at  full  price.  Having  placed  itself  in  thirndLilr?u^ 
on  he  only  "rational"  solution  will  be  to  sell  what  it  can  at  firpr  ce 
;e  1  the  rest-the  -surplus' '-for  whatever  it  can  get.  This  of  coi  rse  fs 
|ely  xshat  Los  Angeles  had  to  do  with  the  Owens  River  Aqued^t  ind  the 
>  Itself  has  had  to  do  with  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  ^'''^"''"'  '^"^^  ^'^*^ 
^re  IS  an  upper  limit  to  how  much  water  most  users  will  take  even  if 
,et  It  free.  Thus  the  only  real  customers  for  the  MWD's  "surplus-^  water 
ater  dis  ric  s  with  a  storage  capacity-primarily  those  overlv'ng  depleted 
dwater  basm.s-known  as   Water   Replenishment   Districts.   W^fereas   the 

intends  to  sell  State  water  for  $60  an  acre-foot  to  agencies  which  suddIv 
ater  directly  to  their  customers,  it  will  sell  "replenishmen"  water  for 
^0  an  acre-foot.  The  people  living  within  a  Water  ReplenishmenT  District 
)e  receiving  their  water  for  $30  an  acre-foot,  plus  the  no  inal  cist  of 
ng  It  out  of  the  ground  again.  The  people  living  within  T^egular  water 
!'  s"^l^  ^l^^^^'^^  served  by  the  Los  Angeles  Dept.  of  Water  and  Power 
'^^^'f,%f^.^'\^^-^^'i<^ot  plus  substantial  additional  fees  for  distr?bu: 
)srs— all  told,  in  Los  Angeles,  about  .^120  per  acre-foot  aistriou 

^  are  the  lucky  people  living  in  Water  Replenishment  Districts'^  Quite 
.  the  largest  water  users  in  Southern  California  aside  from  big  landown 
arious  pnvate  water  companies,  and  the  biggest  inO^tr^ ^  ^^n^l 
s  based  on  a  survey  of  two  Replenishment  Districts  in  Los  Alleles  The 
V^^^'.T^  V'""'"''  '''";''''  ''"  ''''  difference  (about  $80  per  fere  foot ) 
V  Onlv  hf  ^'"I'.^-f.-I  ^Z  ^^''''  ^^'-^t^^-  '^"^1  ^^-^'^^^  the  rest  of  Los  Ange- 
hL?  H  %  ''i^'«il«'^l'!litv  of  Project  water  to  supplv  their  groundwater 
iv    Th^^bl-r  ^7>^f -y.^l-l'leting  it  and  turning  to"  direct  cieli  e^T^  fo 

f'thilt  fi.        •    ^^^^^"^'-^.t^^n  rtoes  XOT  include  another  verv  real  subsidv 

■trio  meet  iniVltrw^r"^^  '"'  \'''^''  ''''''''''  '''''  '^^''^y-  Presenth' 
To  the  Pvt^n  L  «^'''  P^^.vments  through  funds  raised  from  proper  v 
io  the^ extent  that  a  firm  uses  a  larger  share  of  tlie  water  than  it  pav's 
atcatego';;"'"'  '   ''"   '"^^'^^y-'-^  --^t   heavy   water   users   woulVf'^11 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  LAND  USE  STUDY  :  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  ROBERT  FELLMETH 

"We're  not  seeking  to  impose  a  foreign  ideology  on  anyone.  We  say,  tal 
yovr  laws  your  rules,  yonr  ideals,  and  i)ut  them  into  effect.  The  Americj 
system  if 'implemented  properly,  would  really  work.  We  look  for  key  change 
which  if  made,  would  reverherate  through  the  entire  structure." 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  Robert  Fellmeth  led  a  BO-member  team  which  stu 
ied  the  full  scope  of  human  relationship  to  land  in  California.  This  team  w 
selected  from  over  4,()()0  applicants,  and  included  lawyers,  biologists,  ecor 
mists,  journalists,  and  urban  planners.  Fellmeth  and  associates  are  produc-i 
a  volume  titled  Power  and  Land  in  California.  The  whole  study  cost  .$18,0( 
These  professionals  are  clearly  fueled  by  something  besides  money.  Ihey  a 
associates  of  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  a  group  well  known 
Ralph  Nader's  Raiders.  . 

"The  book  title  does  not  refer  to  electrical  poicer'  Fellmeth  smiled.  It 
the  first  maior  survey,  with  depth  studies  in  key  areas,  of  all  agencies  a 
most  laws  currentlv  affecting  land  use  in  California."  No  longer  smiling.  1< 
meth  added  "It's  a  game  plan  for  follow-up.  We  want  detailed  investigation 
each  area,  'extensive  litigation— for  law  change  and  to  disclose  suppress 
reports— lobbying,  and  perhaps  even  political  action  and  demonstration.       ^^ 

What  if  this  Nader  group  achieved  all  its  goals?  "In  an  ideal  world,  Si 
Fellmeth,  "it  would  mean  the  resignation  of  the  governor,  half  the  legislati] 
and  half  the  executive  branch.  Two,  new  elections  would  be  held,  under  n 
ground   rules.   Three,   new   laws   regulating  land   use   in   California    would 

^'"""Nothing  of  this  sort  will  happen,"  Fellmeth  assured  with  sardonic  gi 
"Most  likely  we'll  create  a  necessity  for  more  vigorous  public  relations  a 
naigns '  We  hope,  at  least,  to  change  the  ground  rules  on  conflicts  of  inter 
campaign,  contributions,  and  regulation  of  the  legislative  process. 

Wliv  was  California  chosen  for  a  land  use  study?  "Naders  philosphy  is 
take  the  biggest,  or  best,  or  both,  and  see  how  it  functions.  California  is  s 
posed  to  be^f  model  in  many  areas.  It's  legislature  was  chosen  nuinbercm^ 
a  national  poll.  Land  use  (piestions  are  not  yet  moot  m  California,  as  they 
in  some  eastern  states.  ^^listakes  of  the  east  have  not  yet  been  made.  At 
same  time!  there's  an  influx  of  people,  land  values  are  inflated,  and  spe 
interests  have  a  particular  profit  stake  in  California  land 

What  is  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Nader  Raiders?  "The  approach  of 
Cerate?,"  explained  Fellmeth,  "is  extreme  pragmatism.  It  is  f-evance-orien 
problem-oriented.  This  generation  tends  to  be  ^«^f  if  «^^f^^^^:  ^,^;;;;  'Z 
dangerous:  it  leads  to  the  worship  of  a  set  of  symbols,  which  is  "Y>;-e  Pr^' 
tfve^)f  emotions  than  anything  else.  We  believe  ^^^^^^^^^^  f 'J"^!  ^/^^^ 
down  into  the  dirt,  work  with  the  empirical  evidence.  I  myself  I'^^H^^^^:^"^^ 
s  moving  toward  the  corporate  state,  in  which  the  means  of  produc  ion  . 
und  control  the  government.  I  favor  a  balance  between  industry  and  m 
ment  the  two  forces  capable  of  mass  enslavement,  with  government  movin: 
to  regulate  industry  when  necessary."  unUt^rt^  wl 

The  article  on  the  California  Water  Project  by  lawyer  Keith  Roberts, jl 
appears  in  this  issue  of  Clear  Creek,  is  part  of  the  land  "«e  stiul.|    It    o 
on  the  corruption  of  expert  information  sources  by  a  nexus  of  land  bai 
greedv  corporations,  and  power-driven  bureaucrats. 

Felimetl  took  mild  issue  with  the  conclusions  of  eam  member  Rob. 
"Refcrming  the  experts  will  not  solve  the  problem."  he  ^Vr,?^'!"^';, ..^pl^ 
CO  Id  have^toppedVhe  California  Water  Project,  if  o^l^^^*  l^^^  Jl^  ^S 
innde  th(>m  independent.  Rather  than  being  the  cause  of  reform,  puhUci, 
sponsible  experts  would  result  from  reform  somewhere  else. 

•'The  kev  principle  we  are  seeking  to  implement  is  tl"«_  ^  1^^" /^" 
nx-eives  a 'benefit  from  public  money,  he  should  pay  according  to  tl  e  co. 
that  b(>nefit.  If  this  principle  was  followed.  California  taxes  would  he  cii 

''''^Th'en    glancing  at  his  watch,  Ro])ert  Fellmeth  was  off  to  pursue  rearm 
ment  of  the  laws  linking  man  to  land  in  (\ilifornia  ^^„fni  mibsi 

The  industries  do  not  receive  the  full  benefit  ^^.hesephen  mental  ubs 
Long  before  they  would  have  to  pay  an  extra  'l^l^^'^^^  .'^  •\^:^,;;^ ,","  i 
water,  they  would  convert  to  recycling  processes  consuming  vastl.^   loss 
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—processes  available  to  virtnally  all  the  industries  cited  The  «?;^fiq  qfin 
ly  to  Standard  Oil  merely  saves  Standard  the  cost  of  4c h  cInveSon-a 
11.^  T  '^^'-^^^'^  ^^^'-  ^i^^^"-^-  ^l^ese  subsidies  are  no?  on'v  outra 
y  larjje.  they  are  ontrajreonsly  inefficient.  The  same  holds  true'  for  the 
les  being  sTipphed  through  the  Water  Project  to  the  farmers  n  the  San 
in  Galley.  The  total  actual  benefit  those  farmers  receive  can  be  meVmrrP^ 

I  ?rsntp'nt  ''"i    '""''T'^  ^"  value-perhaps   .^80  mmi  "n  "Buf    he 

0  the  State  of  supplying  that  benefit,  the  amount  of  subsidv  it  provide^ 
king  up  the  difference  between  the  real  cost  and  the  actual  prcemkiS 

1  tunes  $780  million.  There  are  other  con..equences  Tpr o"^^  idfng  e^ 
ous  siib..idies.  First  the  big  farmers  are  prime  customers  of  tl  e  worUrs 
t  bank,  the  Bank  of  America.  Insofar  as  the  State  subsidv  enables  the  n 
.nd  their  business,  they  borrow  more  money  (for  crops  and  equipment 
he  iKink.  and  extend  the  bank's  near-monopoly  hold  over  CaliforZ  ag^^^^ 
e  .^et  further.  Second,  even  with  the  huge  subsidies.  State  wate^  is  so 
nve  tlmt  the  on  y  profitable  crops  these  farmers  can  gro'v  are  prc.entlv 
rrced  "specialty     crops-fruits,  nuts.  etc.  But  the  farmers  w^o  now  g^^^^^^ 

rops  are  mostly  small  farmers,  who  must  gain  enough  incoine  f^om  160 
0  support  themselves.  When  the   San  Joaquin  agribusinesses  weTgh  in 
lieir  crop.s  in  the  next  few  years,  prices  will  plummet,  ami    t?s     resent  v 
EKl  tha     thousands  of  these  small  farmers  will  be  driven  from  the  iand 
as  nothing  to  do  with  their  efficiency,  which  rivals  tha?  of  agr  lis  neJs 

SL^s^i!^^?;;;!^^- --^^  --^^  ^--  --  -^--  -"-^i- 

SUBSIDIES  TO  SOME  LOS  ANGELES  AREA  WATER  USERS 


Water  pumped 
n  peryear(acre-feet  Water   project 
X$80=)  subsidy/year 

Corp.  of  America 

I  Paper  Products  Co            -----                                  1323  5105,840 

rire&Rubber  --  1.521  121,680 

0 1,536  122.880 

[esSteel. 2.567  200.560 

' 1.791  143,280 

ilCorp  1.795  143,600 

0 4,428  354,240 

)o 4,516  361,280 

"" 2,670  213,600 

ilCo..  3,432  274,560 
^^  4,542  363,360 

alifornians  never  voted  for  the  present  project. 

anuards.  Appoint  a  committee  to  create  siicli  standards  (such  is  u-li^V 
ount  ra  e  sliould  be,,  and  set  regulations  fixing  .adherence.  *  "'  ^"'" 

•f  Prnf  .  "     T  '"^.^'""'tf-  l-i"«  .igainst  conflicts  of  interest,  such  as  Mr 
slK,u:d  trvT  e"f ''"''•/•''^''  ■■'^  «'«"'<-<?""?  associations  and  l,ar  asso: 
"t  the  good.        ""  '^"'*  '""""'  **f=^"'I-'"-"'^-  '''"ce  otherwise  the  had 

e'slnff  nn  I'l''''';''"^  ""'*'''  ™'»n"«ees  (and  other  committees)  with 
'•^als  XeUhf"';;  :  «  '"f  ^  "'":  """  "'"^-'S"-  in<lependent  evaluations 
e  «nfF    V.  "■  '*'""*''  ""'■  ■^s«P"il'l.'<-  Water  Committees  in  W.iO  had 

■he  r,wer^o"'V"f  ""•'/'"■  '^Ri^l«t"^^  !>"<'  f"  rel.v  on  the  DWR's  word 
int  firt  In'lePentlent  con.sultants.  who  must  please  their  clients  if 

mt  turther  con.sultmg   work,   aren't   much   good,   as    Charles   T   "lain 
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THE  FUTURE  :  PERIPHERAL  CANAL  OR  PUBLIC  VICTORY 

The  Proiect'H  past  is  a  story  of  gross  in.iustice  and  special  interest  fa 
ism,  of  ontrageoiis  costs  and  slim  benefits.  But  the  ^^^'^^'^^.^^^^'^f  ^J,  "«,^' "!,f; 
he  completed-Oroville  Dam,  San  Luis  reservoir  pumpmg  facilities  e 
fornia  Aqueduct,  and  trunk  canals-has  had  little  adverse  affect  m  the 
ronment  (save  possibly  destruction  of  the  salmon  run  up  the  Feather  R 
1^  future  plans,  however,  threaten  environmental  disas  er.  Conserva 
who  remained  siient  in  1J)60.  have  since  become  the  leaders  m  oppositi 

'""Thelmure  at  present  consists  of  four  related  Federal  and  State  proi 
none  of  which  have  yet  been  authorized  or  funded  all  of^hic  lai 
should  be  stopped.  All  relate  to  the  central  mechanism  ^y  ^^;^nch  hot  the 
Water  Proiect  and  the  Central  Valley  Project  operate— the  Delta  pool 
water  flowrdown  the  Sacramento  River  to  the  Delta,  from  winch  bo 
DWR  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pump  it  into  their  lesr 
canals  for  transport  further  south. 

^^  projects 'relate  to  each  other  as  follows :  the  ^S  Bur^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tion's  proect,   termed  the   East   Side   Division   of  the   ^^^^^^  J-^^^^^J^^  ^ 

would  use  up  present  Sac-ramento  River  supplies  to  ^^^^^  f,  ^f^/^^JJ,  ; 

the  San  Joacpiin  Valley.  That  makes  it  necessary  to  agument  the  Sacrju 

flow  by  diverting  into  it  the  nearest  as-yet  untapped  river,  the  Ef"-; 

enny  wild  river  flowing  through  redwood  ^^^^^^^/^.^lY^^f'^^.f "^tion 

sons  the  San  Joaduin  Valley  wants  to  much  water  is  ^^\^^'JJ'f^^^^^^^ 

salts  and  eventuallv  ruins  the  soil    (e.g.  :\Iesopotamia)    unless  farmers 

out'"    the    salts    with    even    more    water.    The    Valley  ^^^^^^f ^;:^^-.  ^^^^ ' 

"flushed"  salts,  pesticides,  and  other  assorted  poisons.  f|f  ^i^^f/.^/^^-;;"; 

As  presentlv  planned,  however,  this  drain  will  dump  its  ^/^«te  into  t lie 

1  ui  polluting  the  verv  source  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  irrigation  v^ater 

bout  the  drain,  however,  engineers  have  found  tl^at  the  pumps  fotu 

and   Federal  irrigation  plans  will  be  so  powerful  that    «^^^S_lfJ«I,;/\^J^^ 

full  capacitv  they  will  be  sucking  up  saline  water  from  the  ^ay.  For  tne 

s  ns,  the  Bureau  and  the  DWR  propose  to  l>^>il^V\^r'"^Y';  thov  need  1 

vent  the  Delta  altogether  and  take  all  the  ""l^^^^^f  ^.;^'^,  :^[,,^\^^  Zt^^ 

fron.  the  Sacramento  River.  Without  such  a  canal.  >t  ™^1^  ^>y  »l'^^j 

build   the   East   Side  Division,   and   unnecessary   to   '^^|^[^\;j^^^..,Ver  unt 

(•anal,  the  <.ngineers  can  suck  up  ever-nicreasing  '"""""J^^^^*^,  ^'^^^  ,i  ,"l 

have  drained   the  Eel,  the   Klamath,   the  Trinity,   and  even  the  Colun> 

tliat  matter. 
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•hese  projects  also  threaten  the  Delta  and  San  Francisco  Bav  itself  The 
:  and  Delta  form  one  of  the  major  estuary  ecosystems  on  the  We. fc oast 
porting  millions  of  transient  and  resident  birds  and  providing  si  awm^i/or 
unng  ground  for  innumerable  fish  and  other  water  beasts  The  demands 
fresh  ^ater  now  flowing  into  this  estuary,  facilitated  bv  the  PerXral 
fiZT'l  ^^T^'"^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^1^^  inflow.  Ecologists  present'conflicfing  vew. 
rhe  effects,  depending  on  who  pays  them    (ecologists,   too.  are  ••experts'^ 

.e'cicerr  '""'  ''  '"'  "^'^^  ''  ''''  ^"^^'^^  slow' anything  o^h^than 

DECISIOXS  YET  TO  BE  MADE 

lie  Peripheral  Canal  cannot  proceed  unless  three  bodies  decide  in  favor  of 
the  Governor  is  already  on  record  as  favoring  it.  The  State  Water 
3urces  Control  Board,  which  decides  who  has  a  legal  right  to  tlie  ffesh 
?r,  IS  completing  lengthy  hearings  to  determine  how  mucl  water  the  Delfa 
a  right  to  -use.  and  how  much  the  developers  can  take.  Since  the  Board^ 
nn  ees  are  mostly  old  water-developers  themselves,  its  staff  come,  la rgelv 
1  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  and  the  law  does  not  fa^o!^™ufe 
erva  ion  as  a  -use"  for  fresh  water,  a  decision  adverse  to  tLcaiaT  .fem^ 
t  unlikely.  The  decision-maker  most  subject  to  present  nfluence  is  the 
ed  States  Congress,  which  must  authorize  the  Canal  and  approve  funds 
It.  Congressman  Jerome  Waldie  of  Contra  Costa  Countv  has  been  iead?n' 

a!!y\=Si^teT^'^^-  '''  '''  ^^"^^  ^  '-''  ^'  '^'^'^^^^  ^^^^  —^ 

;  approval.  In  fact,  important  California  water  figures,  <^ucirrsSecreHiw' 

resources   .Norman   Livermore   and   former   Director   of   tl^e   DWR    Harvev 

.s    have  expressed  opposition  to  it.  so  there  remains  a  substantial  cl  a  nee 

Governor   Reagan   will   veto   it.    Should   he   approve,    the   pro  o^al    wo  dd 

e  Eel  River  decision  has  an  interesting  history.  In  1068  the  Armv  Corps 

iigineers  proposed  a  dam  on  the  Eel  at  Dos  Rios.   The  dam  ™[d  have 

minor    flood    control    function-the    basis    for    the    Armvrinteie  t-but 
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would  serve  mainly  to  collect  the  Eel's  water  so  it  could  be  tunnelled  thro 

Z  mountTinTto  the  Sacramento.  The  Corps  phms  found  some  anj,'ry  con 

vation^st  w.aUinff    They  didn't  like  turning  one  of  California's  last  wild  rij 

^'f^n  .^^  J  nnl  turbid  like  destroying  one  of  the  few  remaining  salmon  and  st 

i/v?ms  i^   ifs  ate   dnn^^^^^  valley,  and  displacing  its  Im 

T  .   tnnt.  Vviolatio^^  of  their  treaty.  The  Corps  compounded  its  difficulty 

irresentL^^^  "eyaluation"  in  support  of 

rm^^^^^^^^^^  '»'    Harrison   Brown    and    other   econorr 

^^^^finf^^^i  V  thP  conservationists   The  Corps  also  showed  remarkable  call 

Telf  to     he  'ind'arp^^^^^^  trade   them   worthless   mountainside  1: 

rntni  wh  ch  they  could  tend  tourists,  for  their  Round  Valley  farms.  As  if 

niT  were  no     enou^^^    the  Department  of  Water  Resources  o^^nm^  ^^  ] 

^ome  transparently  dishonest  estimates  of  water  "requirements"  in  Soutl 

cTfornla    S  it  used  to  justify  the  development.  Of  course,  tlie  es  im 

nroved^^^^^^^  dishonest  only  because  the  conservationists  had  ol.ta 

nsmlissef  report    prepared  two  months  earlier  by  the  Department  s  So 

errCaUf^^rnia  s  aff^^   which  showed  requirements  far  lower  than  the  Dei 

nLnt    was    asserting.    Although    the    Department    attempted    to    discredit 

rTport   (and  reprimanded  its  authors),  it  obviously  played  a  role  in  Gove 

Reagan's  decision  to  call  for  additional  studies. 


M  'h(i!  nidn  anJi^tHihihiyhiifed 


Wl,il<.  thos..  a,imti„nal  studios;  completed  in  1969  by  «f,,"^ Kg^«|^% 
„„.„,l,..l  I)„s  Uios,  tl.e  Deimrtnient  1ms  since  issued  its  B'lUe ti     100  .^'. 
i„«  and  pnKlietinK  all  of  California's  water  demands  '^"'^  ^''^^'f^^." 
fifty  vears.  While  si  ill   full  of  i)robleiiis,  tins  document  is  vastl^    supu 
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ng  the  Department  has  previously  concluded.  Most  importantly  for  Dos 
It  draws  upon  revised  population  estimates  and  the  more  sophisticated 
IS  of  the  suppressed  1968  document  to  conclude  that  Southern  California 
need  any  more  water  for  at  least  ten  more  years.  This  in  effect  pushes 
'1  River  decision  back  several  years,  and  relieves  at  least  the  immediate 
re  for  development.  The  report's  conclusion  may,  have  a  similar  effect  on 
■npheral  Canal,  though  the  DWR  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  won't 
that.  Tmie  is  probably  working  against  them,  and  if  thev  don't  get  the 
eral  Canal  soon,  it  may  never  come. 

Drain,  once  also  a  hot  issue,  has  subsided  for  the  present  because 
tarmers  appear  unwilling  to  pay  for  it  until  their  land  becomes  more 
si.y  polluted.  Some  sort  of  drain  eventually  will  be  needed,  but  the  solu- 
3  that  problem  will  probably  be  to  remove  the  salts  and  poisons  in  a 
ent  plant  before  returning  the  water  to  the  Delta.  The  legislature  and 
)VGrnor  will  make  the  primary  decisions  about  the  Drain,  although  the 
!  water  pollution  standards,  and  their  enforcement  by  the  Water 
•ces  Control  Board,  may  become  important  as  well.  The  Peripheral  Canal 
time  and  place  to  stop  the  State  Water  Project.  To  destrov  our  environ- 
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ment  to  enlarge  such  a  con  game  for  already-bloated  special  interests  is 
ml)  ic  bscenity.  The  cost  of  additional  works  will  be  huge.  1  he  I  W  R  .xi,e 
ost  of  Umt  cost  to  be  met,  not  from  Project  revenues  or  bond  issues,  I 
from  the  public  treasury,  by  way  of  a  $080  million  interest-free  loan,  now  pr 
Tc^eVfor  use  on  Dos  Rios.  By  stopping  the  Project  now.  he  State  can  k^ 
itself  he  nterest  on  that  money-an  amount  well  over  a  bi  ion  dollars.  1 
StTte'sVresent  financial  squeeze  seems  to  be  due  largeb' to  the  Project 

What  of  Southern  California's  water  ''needs 'V  They  shouh^  at  the  |. 
least  be  recalculated  with  sound  economic  technidues.  I^'nUetin  100-<()  ,^ 
start  All  locations  presently  suggest  that  "needs"  can  be  met  through  av 
able  "^^ter  in  the  South,  at  an  economic  cost  comparable  to  that  of  Dos  B 
nr  othpr  State  Water  Project  increments.  , 

iTconclusfon^  U^    prospects  for  stopping  the  State  Water  Project  seem  ex 
len     iCpSieral  Canal,  the  East  Side  Division,  and  Dos  Rios  or  its  equ: 
ent  must  all  receive  Congressional  approval,  and  (^ongress  has  shown  it: 
ncreas"nglv  reTponsive  to  environmental  considerations.  Congressman  Jen 
\"HTdirhas  sS^^        positive  legislation  to  give  the  Eel,  Trinity  and  Klam 
Sivers   WUc'r  ver   status.    Should   Waldie's   bill   pass,    the    Project   could 
Saruponh^r waters  and  would  be  effectively  blocked.  In  addition,  van 
people  a?e  trying  to  stop  the  Project  through  lawsuits.  Perhaps  one  will 
PPPd    Efforts  on  the  State  level,  while  more  dubious,  may  have  a  better  cha 
once  ^he    facts     his    Project    penetrate    the    smog    of    deception    ^vnch 
DWR  pours  forth.  Most  politicians  who  favor  the  Project  sincerely  believ 
is  good ;  some,  at  least,  can  be  persuaded  otherwise. 

As  this  studv  should  make  clear,  the  chief  losers  from  the  1  roject 
Sotthem  Califoniians,  who  must  pay  for  it.  Efforts  by  the  Project's  oppori 
to  make  this  a  North  versus  South  battle  only  obscure  that  po mt,  anc 
coursfplace  a  inajoritv  of  the  State"  voters  firmly  on  the  Projects  side 
[f  the  Proiect  doesn't  stop  now.  its  continuation  will  have  not  only  misU 
reg  mial  ?acho  alism  on  its  side,  but  economics  as  well  For  once  the 
pipeline  from  North  to  South  exists,  it  may  well  prove  cheaper  to  meet  a 
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demands  by  damming  another  river,  instead  of  initiating  a  whole  new 
supply  system  sucli  as  desalinization.  The  State  has  full  plans  for  ?his 
^r  growth  outlined  in  a  document  entitled  the  California  Water  Plan  It 
ake  all  the  remaining  rivers  of  the  North  Cost-the  Klamath,  the  Trin- 
lie  Ban  I  uzen  the  Mad,  and  the  rest  of  the  Eel-with  unforeseeaWe 
5  on  the  climate,  the  beaches,  the  redwoods,  the  fish,  and  the  other  A^ld^ 

)s  individuals  can  take  : 

!?the  Ee'r"'''''  ^^''^''"  opposing  the  East  Side  Division,  and  any  develop- 
V  nte  your  congressman  and  Senators  in  favor  of  Wild  River  status  for 
M.  Klamath,  and  Trinity  Rivers,  and  in  opposition  to  the  East  Side  Di'i- 
ny  Eel  River  projects,  and  the  Peripheral  Canal 

alifornians.  and  indeed  people  in  any  State,  should  support  legislation 
^ed  to  divest  public  works  agencies,  like  the  Department  of  Water 
rces,  of  their  planning  and  evaluation  functions,  and  to  place  these  func- 
tor all  kinds  of  public  works,  in  one  agency  especially  designed  to  do 

oin  or  support  organizations  working  against  the  State  Water  Proiect  on 
ate.  Congressional,  and  Executive  levels.  The  individual  hasn't  a  chance 
uencing.  say.  the  Department  of  Budgetary  Analysis,  but  organizations 
)orted  can  hire  the  lawyers  and  staff  who  can.  These  include  the  Sierra 
inenas  of  the  Earth,  the  Committee  of  2  Million  to  Save  the  Eel  the 
hfornia  Planning  and  Conservation  League. 

Nader  Team  Is  Playixg  Nasty  Games 
(By  Allen  Bottorff) 

lifo;^nH'  S^fn?f  wo^"^  ^"^  associates  demand  the  complete  abandonment  of 
Ufornia  State  A\  ater  Project— the  completed  features— those  under  con- 
on-and  still  others  on  the  drawing  boards  it  is  necessarv  for    his  Farm 

I  publication  to  offer  an  appropriate  response  * 

:'Ould  do  not  better  than  to  open  the  columns  of  the  Farm  News  to  the 
110  served  as  chairman  of  the  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau  WaTer  Prob 
department  from  1953  to  1961-Mr.  Allen  Bottorff.  We  preseniherewi  h 
.e  consider  to  be  a  definitive  document  prepared  by  the  Calif ornianbes 
'd  to  undertake  such  a  task. 

lMin't7pr.'n%''fh''''''''\^-\''r^''^f  ^^    ""^    '^    "^'"^    ^''^^^^    ^i^'-^lifi^d    ^O    discuss 

II  matters  as  they  relate  to  water  development.  He  is  trained  and  expe- 
in  accounting  and  business  and  operates  his  own  600-acre  farm  in' the 

^'  l/'p''^'''  ;^  Kern  County.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with  le 
^  ter  Project  since  1052.  was  the  first  president  and  for  8  vears  a 
r  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie  Kern  (^ountv  Water  Ageiicv  \t  pres- 
serves  as  consultant  and  authorized  representative  of  the  Agencv  on 
fie  c'';innam  "''''■''"'  ^'"'^'   (V.mmiftee.   of  which   he   was   fo?  .several 

ftlT'^.  U^n  ''''  ^^''^  f  ^^'^'^   Chamber   of   Commerce   Water   Resources 
PP.    A?I      ;•  T'^''''^  •'■'''''■•^  ^'^^'^  ''   ^^'^^^1'  "^  ^^>^'   (^alifornia   Water 

oimtv  ''''"   '''''  "^^•«n)orator  of  the   Water  Association  of 

QH%f,t^\v\"'''i'"'?  availabh^  this  carefully  prepared  document  on  the 
in<i  »>rare  Water  Project. 

THE  NADER  TEAM  IS  PLAYING  NASTY  GAMES— WITH  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
WATER    PROJECT"" 

•fte^'ln^l'^fnl"  ^'"'f-^  ^l""-  ^r?''^  ^^'^  ^^'"•^"  t««-  ^^^^^  devotees  r>f  this  popular 
'o  tl  P  orP  "      f'vT''''\  ^  '  '''^'''''^^''  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^'^  ''f  ««"^^  people  to 

PrLl    T^        "l.^-''-^^^';/^  "'-'^"^  ^"  l^^^^t  is  the  great  California   State 
iroject.  Even  this  ambitious  endeavor-carefullv  planned   bv   the  engi- 

11  arTrr""''~^'''-f '^  ''''''  "^  ^^^^  '^^'^^^  Legislature-ai7ed  fullv  In 

'd  bv  f  ^fr^f  ^^ide  exposure   to   the  people   of  the   state-and   then 

^}   a  Aote  of  tlie  citizenry— has  not  escaped  the  hazard  of  the  "sec- 
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ond-guessers".  At  this  late  date,  after  1)8%  of  the  initial  construction  feat 
a?e  completed  or  well  under  way.  the  detractors  are  sending  in  their  1 
string  "second-guessers"  admittedly  to  scuttle  the  entire  Project 

Just  as  the  benefits  of  this  great  undertaking  are  heginning  to  be  felt- 
as  mderground  w-ater  tables  are  beginning  to  feel  its  beneficial  impact- 
as  the  desert  is  becoming  green  and  fruitful  with  the  application  of  ^^ 
which  if  unharnessed  and  unused  would  run  out  to  the  sea-in  come  t 
wo  say  that  the  whole  Project  is  a  fraud,  a  deception,  a  flim-flam,  a  wm. 
for  the  wealthy,  and  a  congame.  They  point  out  how  the  Project  cai 
stopped,  and  louhly  claim  that  it  should  be,  and  that  the  ehances  of  stor 

'^  o7  coufs^  th^  -second-guessers'  of  this  hatchet  squad  haye  one  pos 
minor  adyaitage-the  adyantage  of  hindsight-a  luxury  not  enjoyed  by  1 
Xonsible  in  the  first  place  for  planning,  authorizing  and  implenientinj 
pS-and  they  have  not  lived  with  or  built  any  part  of  the  Project. 
nSi  they  haye  gained  some  public  attention  by  rushing  nito  he  a 
screSingT^  a  high  decibel  leyel-they  do  haye  the  disadyantage  of  being 
Wffheir  purpose  were  to  be  helpful  rather  than  destructiye  their 
Suggestions  would' rate  some  consideration  and  use  to  the  extent  yet  found 

""'^This  recognizes  that,  admittedly,  no  such  project  is  perfect ;  and  that 
prSect  migft  be  improved.  It  also  rightfully  assumes  that  such  criticism 
based  on  fair  and  honest  appraisals  of  all  facts  concerning  the  undert 
And  it  assumes  further  that  the  suggestions  are  not  the  result  of  conti 
di^forted  inaccurate  or  incomplete  information,  or  based  on  mistaken  ass 
Hons  and  that  they  are  not  induced  by  motives  geared  primarily  to  the  i 
*!ition'of  stomnng  the  project  or  impairing  its  usefulness. 
"'uiZtuSely'  a  new  ^grand-scale  team  ^^^^^^j-^^^^^^J^^/^ 
mike  and  imblish  malor  and  serious  charges  against  the  State  water  ir 
Judged  l^y  the  rhetoric  already  previewed  P^^l^^^^'  ^^^"^f  ^^'^^l^^V^^f,^ 
the  methods  employed  do  not  add  up  to  a  serious  effort  to  be  construe  n 
forerunner  of  this  team  effort  is  an  article  called  Ihe  (  alifornia  State 
ProTecr^mUiored  by  a  team  member,  Keith  Roberts,  a  young  San  Frai 
attorney  hVs  blast  at  the  efforts  of  California  to  «^>lve  its  water  pro 
appealed  in  a  San  Francisco  publication  called  Clear  Creek  TJie  Roberts 
ce  wis  next  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  requ. 
Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldie  of  California's  14th  District. 

The  introductory  remarks  of  the  Contra  Costa  County  Congressman,  a 
appear  hi   the   congressional   Record,    hail   and   warmly   embrace   teR. 
ArHcle    Waldie   reveals   the   article    to   be   a   part    of   a    larger   Ralph 
Repo  t,*  'Power  and  Land  in  California".  At  this  writing  the  report  lia 
been  released  by  Nader's  Center  For  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 

WHO  BENEFITS— WHO  PAYS? 

The  entry  in  the  Congressional  Record  places  Roberts  in  the  role  of  | 
researcher  and  master  auditor.  One  is  given  the  \"^l>^f '?^^V     finnueini 
fill  study  has  been  given  by  Roberts  to  all  of  the  Project  s  financial  a. 
ThesrwotdriS  fiscal  and  other  relation.ships  with  local  water 

''"^^"^^r^^^t:^.  casts  him  in  the  role  of  expert  enti.  of  the  ^ 

po   cies  of  the  State,  the  Agencies,  and  the  ^'^^'''^''  '^^T^^a    '^^^^^^ 
uid  taxing  programs.   The  entire  Project  and  many  people  and  a, oicie 
nectcKl   with   it  are   roundly   attacked   after   the   ^\"\l;«\j;^^.V^^^\,;J;    „ 
since   referred  to  as  the   '"rather  profuse  publications   of  the  Departni 

Water  Resources".  .  nmUpri   ronven 

As  we  have  since  learned,   Roberts  engaged   in  only      f^  ^ed  conver 
with  informed  oflicials  concerning  the  Project.  It  stands  to  l^:^^^^^^^^^^ 
ornuH.ntal    departmc.it   charged    with    the    responsibility    ()flanim^^^ 
structing  so  huge  an  undertaking  as  the  California  State  Water  Iro    a 
of  necessity,  .»<■  obliged  to  prc,>are  and  issue  vo  uiiniious  rep  rt^   U^^^^^^ 
<.ategorically   said   that   no   one   in   a   few   short    ^^'^'^'l^;^. ;    "^/^' ^.  1      ^hc     ' 
ground   of   years   of   day-to-day    experience   and    f;^"'^^^'/^  ^/i,^!^  c^  in 
hope  to  absorb  and  pass  judgement  on  the  reports  ^  "^\  ^    /'^^f 'Jh- 
ramincafions.      V<.t      this     very     feat      Roberts     would     ha%e     us 
accomplished. 
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Ills  writing  It  IS  not  known  what  the  full  thrust  or  impact  of  the  com- 
sader  Report  will  he.  hnt  we  do  have  hefore  lis  the  Roherts  section 
now  has  hecome  an  important  part.  To  get  the  feel  of  Roberts  report  nS 
look  at  his  conclusion  as  found  in  the  first  sentence  of  its  closing  para- 

tL' S^r'  vft  '''^"^^7'  '".  "^"^^  "^  ^"^^l^'^^^  organizations  wo Sg 

the  State  AJater  Project.   .   .-  The  organizations  named  as  deserving 

il,port  are:  The  Sierra  ChiD.   Friends  of  the  Earth.   The  Committee  of 

^illion  to  Save  the  Eel,  and  the  California   Planning  and  Con.servation 

indeed  disconcerting  to  contemplate  the  probability  that  manv  present 
-s  of  these  organizations  may  have  been  induced  to  ioin  these  efforts  on 
rAHnrVp"''!"''''"!''""  ""1^  brainwashing  as  is  found  in  the  Roberts 
s.  Man>  present  members  probably  joined  years  ago  because  the  organi- 
ippealed  to  their  love  of  Xature-a  love  shared  by  manv  of  u.s  who  Ire 
nbers  ^ow  they  find  themselves  saddled  with  policies  with  vhid  thev 
=  won  d  not  agree  if  given  the  full  facts.  AVhieh  leads  to  the  f urtlier 
tion  that  this  latest  blast  adds  no  new  lustre  to  the  Xader  repi  atio 
ahhe.  m  introducing  the  Roberts  article  in  the  Congressfonal  Record 
hZ' who  .'" i"  "'"^  '•''•  ""''''''  ^^^l^nnnU.  chief  co'Tordinator  fr^  t^" 
>tud3.  uho  said  concerning  it:  -The  key  principle  we  are  seeking  to 
mt  IS  this:  when  someone  receives  a  benefit  from  public  ironev  he 
.ay  according  to  the  benefif.  The  implication  is  clear  that  the  N^.der 
.uld^have  us  believe  that  the  State  Water  Project  clearly  fails  to  meet 

le  reflection    however,  will  establish  that  the  application  of  this  princi- 

?^;7r^t^the%u"'w\"^p' '"' '''  ''"^'"''^  ^^-"  ''^  c^mmi^:::^. 

in  nnv  Ltl  "^  ^^''^'^'*  ^''"-^^^^  "^"^^  ^^'^^1>'  exemplifies  this  prin- 

geprograii^  government  program,  with  the  possible  e^^-eption  of  .some 

iiotable  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  Roberts  have  as  their  central 
Imt  the  Proiec    i.s  rife  with  -.special  interest  favoritism'-  and    -subsich 

landholder',  that  -outrageous  costs  and  slim  benefits"  mark  the  Proi 
elopment  and  future:  and  that  it  does  a  gross  injustice  to  the  Califor 
myer.  Plausible  cause,  indeed,  for  scuttling  the  State%^^.ter  Pro  ecr" 
^e^Tunl^J?  ''''  ""^^^^  ^'^^^^^^^-^^  --•   Fortunately  ^uch  ^a^ 

the  record  straight  will  be  the  primary  purpose  of  this  article    It  will 
oh   member   Roberts   and   the   Xader   Team,    as   well    as   the  '  <4nera 
•o  icermng  some   of   the   facts   overlooked    in   the   Robeit.s   articfe    am 

the  errors  and  incorrect  assumptions  it  contains.  In  what  wavs  the 
^  t  at;:m;^^;l\''  established  through  point-by-poin 'ai^al^s  o? 

.Lv^  attempt  will  be  made,  however,  to  respond  to  them  alf  Other 
^  llla.^  have  an  interest  and  some  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

THE  LABEL  AXD  THE  CONTEXTS 

!!Ll""^'^^^''^  Roberts  charge  that  the  State  Water  Project  as  it  is 
aZ;^  ^'  something  -quite  different.-  from  what  the  legislature 
ad  the  people  voted  upcm.  Frankly,  nothing  in  this  article  teHs  lis 
'proved  bvTf  "'"'7  '1  '''''''  "^^^  '^''''^^'>'  authorized  by  the  regfsla- 
State'wn.pr  ^'"'''^^  M  ns  inform  him:  They  authorized  and  voted 
^tate  Water  Resources  Development  System  for  the  State  of  Califor- 

"^  ^lel^ion''^  T^T'''\  ^i^^,  answer:  -The  State  Water  Facilities 
hP  .nH  ??^^   ^'^^   ''"'^  ''"^'^^  addilional  facilities  as  mav  now  or 

be    u  horized  by  the  Legislature  as  a  part  of  (1)   the  Central  Valiev 

as  Ue  enUt,nln';''i  ''"''"  '^^""  ''^"^^  including  such  other  aMifional 
hnf  ,w  f        1    '^'^'^'^''"'•''  nece.ssary  and  desirable  to  meet  local  need'. 

the  S-u  '  nf'  r'l'^'  't"  ^''""'^  ^""^^^*^'  ^^^^^^  t''  ^^^""^^nt  the  suppHes  of 

anno  thelct-!      '"  '''^"  ^'^'''  '""'^  ^^''  ''''''''  ^"^^^'^  ""'^  appropri- 

sori'i,ls'irr".!'pnpr.n''^'  ^'.  ^^'^"'^"■''  '^  ^^o^"ni^nt  of  ten  closely-printed 
Mc  Tt  a  luT^fp^  T^  V'^  '"i  '""'^  '^^^''^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^^  ^"^^^^^  development 
mantenarr  '^■'  '^''''''\  "-^^  ''''^''  ^^"  ^^^  construction,  opera- 

uiaintenance  and  for  its  correlation  with   the   State  Central   Valiev 
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Proiect  which  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  and  passed  by  a  vote  c 
neX  nearly  four  decades  ago.  This  latter  act  had  been  a  part  of  the  la^ 
vears-unused  because  no  market  existed  for  the  bonds  it  authorized  d 
the  depression  years  of  the  early  Thirties.  ,       ^ 

T  Estate  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act  is  a  big  order  On. 
three  quarter  billion  dollars  of  general  obligation  bonds  were  ^^^^"thonz 
''assist''  con^^  of  the  system,  of  which  the  State  Water  tacihtir 

but  the  inmal  unit.  The  State  Central  Valley  Project  Bond  Act  provide 
Revem^e  Bonds,  but  it  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  financing  pro 
ObvioulTly,  such  a  broad  authorization  can  have  different  meanings  for  . 

"^""However  the  very  broadness  of  the  concept  denies  anyone  the  rig 
charge  that  the  State  Water  Project,  as  it  is  being  developed  is  soni. 
"nuite  different"  from  what  was  intended.  -  r.  i-* 

At  tl  e  ime  this  Bond  Act  was  voted  upon  by  the  people  of  raliforn 
State  WateT  Facilities  were  necessarily  described  in  general  terms,  refl 
U  f  accompUshments  expected  of  the  Project  rather  than  specifying  d 
S  Lrfhat  time  the  original  outline  has  been  judiously  filled  in  with  mm 
cmc  plans  and  specifications.  Additional  capital  funds  have  been  approp, 
raised  fo?  provided  through  the  early  State  CVP  Bond  Act  or  other  legis 
IS  contemphited  in  the  1960  Water  Bond  Act.  The  genius  and  f ores  i 
those  ^Sco^^^^^^^^^  and  planned  the  Project  can  be  attested  to  by  the  1 
necessity  fo?  major  changes  during  the  11  years  since  passage  of  the 

'"' Changes  made  were  dictated  largely  by  changing  circumstances  over  tl: 
decade  None  were  made  willy-nilly  or  to  deceive:  neither  were  they 
^^ithout  the  benefit  of  public  hearings;  nor  were  changes  made  except  '. 
vided  bv  existing  law  or  new  legislation.  .     ^   .     ,.      -^      u* 

Thus  M  us  dispose  of  all  argument  that  the  Project  is  "quite  difi 
from  ^mt  sold  le'^public.  Its  variations  from  any  early  norm  were  ex 
and  T)r  wixled  for  either  in  the  Act.  or  by  new  legislation,  duly  approved^ 

L'e-comer  Roberts  is  wrong  in  saying  otherwise.  Second-guessing  r 
fun  :  it  may  be  easy,  but  it  can  and  did  lead  to  false  conclusions  ! 

HOW  MUCH  WILL  THE  PROJECT  COST? 

In  his  related  complaint  Roberts  says  the  Project  will  cost  close  to  i 

lion  dJ^lars,  instead  if  the  two  billion  the  People  though    they  we^^^^^^ 

He  further  asserts  that  the  people  were  not  told  about  interest  cosr. 

ridiculous!  Any  reasonable  assumption  would  be  just  the  f^^^^^'^^,  ^1 

The  public  was  not  then,  and  is  not  ^o^' ,^o^^^«^^,  J^^,\^/\^^; '^f^s 

cost  of  the  Project  should  be  expressed  as  the  sum  total  of  ;^^1  P^^^ 

future  costs-including  capital  costs,   operating,  power,   maintenance  j 

ment'and'hiterest  cosfs  from  10(50  to  date  -^^/^-^/^^^^-^^l^.^^f^J'^'i 

authority  Roberts  should  know  this  to  ^^^^^f  .  f  J^^^.^^.^.^'  figure    B( 

Mil  Of  these  costs  when  he  mentions  his  ten  billion  dollar  figure    iv^  u 

ie  s lows  that  he  is  the  one  confused.  It  can  well  be  mentionec   here  tl 

uring  that  65-year  period,  with  cool  heads  prevailing,  more  tMn  200 

ere  feet  of  water  will  have  been  conserved  and  ^^/^^P^f  ^i^/^   ^ "     ,' 

long  the  C^ilifornia  Aqueduct.  Not  a  bad  accomplishment  foi   ten  bill 

lars-or  whatever  the  exact  final  all-inclusive  cos    m^)-V^;^,  .  ,^, 

As  we  continue  to  review  the  questions  ^^l^^^'l^'^.^^^^' \^^^^^^ 
matters   of  costs   and   their  propriety,    ^^ .  ^^V^^^^  |^;]'^  "f ' /^eexrre  mel 
charge-out  of  these  costs  along  with  certain  ^'^^^ors  that  are  extr^^^^^^^^^ 
nent.  First,  it  should  be  known  that  for  many  years  wenditures  m.  u 
State   for  ccmstruction   and   operation   of   the  f^ate   Water      r^^l^^^   '^ 
under     reivew     bv     internationally     recognized,     independent     cenineu 
r^nintlilg  firms  hired  under  contract  by  -^her  a  sir^e  a^cy  m  b> 
of  Mgencies  tiiat  have  contracted  for  water  supplies  from  the  1  jojta- 

)uring  these  years  of  investigaticm  both   the  amounts  and     he  met 
di  tribuUon  of  costs  among  the  contractors  for  pro  ec    h-J-^;-       .^  l\ 
lariv  examined  and  reported  upon  to  the  P^'^^icipatii  g      mU.^^^^^ 
known  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Roberts  or  any  other  ^adei   t(    m 
N    "nsult  with  the  agenc-ies  involved  in  these  a^dit   pro^J^nms  <>r  .    > 
of  tlM.se  Muditing  firms  to  assist  his   review  of  ^>«  ?'  ^^^  ^/rM^,^^^ 
Ib.d  Rob(;rts  done  so,  he  might  have  written  a  far  different  aituK, 
none  at  all. 
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1  any  case,  had  they  contacted  persons  in  the  contracting  agencies  involved 
he  audit  programs,  their  understanding  of  the  Project  might  liave  been 
^rantially  enhanced. 

second  important  factor  is  tlie  Water  Service  Contracts  executed  bv  the 
^  ?,"'^"V%.J  r^^e^^^.i^f  «r  Districts  engaged  in  receiving  and  distributing 
e  Project  ^\ater^  Under  these  contracts  these  governmental  entities  are 
mi  ted  to  pay  ALL  capital  costs  of  the  Project  allocated,  in  accordance 
.the  Act  and  other  particulars  of  law,  to  the  water  supply  functions  of 
Project.  Presently  this  is  estimated  to  be  about  00%   of  all  capital  costs 

interest.  We  refer  to  all  capital  costs  to  date,  and  such  future  capital  costs 
re  projected    toge  her  with  interest  at  the  project  interest  rate-from  the 

incurred  until  paid  in  full,  plus  all  related  operating,  power,  maintenance 
replacement  costs,  payable  as  thev  are  incurred  it-name 

lite  clearly   these   water  service   contractors   and   their   constituents   have 

a^^ale  of  this  obligation  including  the  interest  payment  requirement  for 
..nes  about  through  the  contracts,  all  of  which  necessarily  were  approved 
ul.hc  bodies  and  several  of  which  had  to  be  further  approved  bv  the  peo 
Further  the  Districts  Securities  Commission  and  its  successor,  the  Dis- 
s  Securities  Division,  State  Treasurer's  office,  which  review  the  financial 
lis  of  such  agencies  prior  to  their  going  to  the  market  with  their  own 
rities  to  finance  their  own  construction  programs,  is  fully  informed,  concern 
his  commitment  to  pay  such  interest  as  is  the  public  through  their  hearings 

'    0^  V  FromThp'pP  l'"  ""'T.  ^'^^  '''  ""''  ^^^^^^^  ^'^^^s.  What  about  tie 

10%^^  Irom  the  C-P.A.  s  audit  reports,  as  well  as  from  State  Department 

ater  Resources  publications,  it  may  be  learned  that  Project  costs  allocated 

ticipated  to  be  allocated  to  others  than  the  water  service  cont mJtors  an 

l.ursed  by  them  will  amount  to  about  2i/,%.  Costs  allocatecWo  non  reii^i^i^^ 

^able  functions    such   as   recreation,    fish   and   wildlife   enhancenrent   mav 

nt  to  about  .y,%  of  the  total  project  capital  costs  and  related  opera tiY 

trFTT^"'' r^l  replacement  costs  during  the  75-year  pedod  S  et 

the  ILLL  cost  of  mitigating  any  damages  from  the  Project  to  fish   or 

le  IS  en  irely  at  the  expense  of  the  water  service  contract('rs.  Onlv  en- 

r    rp  nf    ,f '  ?'^  "^^  reimbursable  by  the  contractors.  Everv  step  \n  the 

chire  of  allocating  costs  to  non-reimbursable  functions  is  controlled  1      1   w 

accompanied  by  public  hearings.  ^.u^iuiieu  o.^  la\^ 

lat  about  the  costs  of  these  non-reimbur.seable  functions,  who  pavs  them-^ 

hosrwlt"^'  ''f  '■'''''''  "'  '"'^"  ''-'''  ''^^  ^"^^^  ^'^^ts.  Tins  puimc  also  in: 
s  those  Mo  reside  m  areas  served  by  State  Project  water— the  same  neo- 

pie  of     the.    uho  benefit  shall  pay  according  to  the  l)enefit  received"  is 
nably  complied  with  in  this  situation  t  it^teiNeu     is 

ieTonle"n^"cnl-t^""''^"^  ?''''  providing  benefits  that  redound  to 

tnte  s  t  .vnnvl;«        ^^'  ;''T^  therefore  are  quite  properly   recovered  from 

h  ch  IvlZ^T,      .i""  'V^'^-^TT^^^  "^^  exception  of  the  costs  of  flood  con- 

Ti  Lo      ^         ^^  ^^'"^  ^""'^^'^  ^^'^^^•'^  Government  as  a  matter  of  national 

•  These  monies  are  collected  from  taxpayers  nationwide. 

XO  INTEREST  OX  THE  TIDELAXDS  FUNDS  ? 

d 'to  nfp"  p'  -""'^V^^'  ^^'^  ''^^"^^''  Roberts'  charge  that  State  monev  ad- 
frle  "^^,/^^J^^/;  ^"^»^  a«  Tidelands  Oil  and  Gas  Funds  are  provided  in- 

innivTn'r''f  V^V^'^^^"'"^^""  ^^  ''''^'  ^""^^'  ^^"^^-  ^1^^  interest  charges  ac- 
•ipply,  and  what  thev  accomplish 

JMiiVcSl^'n^P^'-'^f '  ^'?^  T  ^^  Tidelands  Oil  and  Gas  Funds  for 
of  Proippf  f/r  ^  ?  construction  was  both  contemplated  in  the  earlv 
n  of  H^i^^ li'*'"^"^'^^^^"  '"^."^^  provided  by  legislative  action.  Actuallv.  a 
"hen  t le  ^  n      p  ^^"'-^^/^^'-^ined  away  by  subsequent  legislative  action  at  a 

vevJlr  -t  ^"'^^"^^  "^^^^'^  ^^^^1^-  ^^'^''^  ^'i^^^^'  ^l^i«  action  as  a  violation 
^e^  lous  commitment  of  such  funds  to  the  Pro  ject 

^'rivi'rfrlnl'T^^/f  ^^'^^  '™^'^'^  ^^'"^'^  "^'-^^^^  ""  '^'^  ^^'^^^y  "^••^t  a  reve- 
t  to    ,2    "i"  ^V'''^^  non-replenishing  resource,  such  as  oil  and  gas,  could 
■PiT,ie?  A    r   l>.v    investment   in   a   premanent    asset   such    as   the    State 
vever   hi  ^^'^'''''i'^ll''  "'^'^  ^^^^^-^  '"^^^  unknown  to  Mr.  Roberts. 
•uVce  of  P^"^  .  '^'""^  ^^^  ''^'^^^^  ^^^'^^^^  contacts  are  written,  neither 

urce  of  Project  construction  funds,  or  any  particular  legislative  require- 
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ments  concerning  their  repayment,  really  controls  the  charges  to  the  water  sup 
ply  contractors  with  respect  to  interest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  pointed  on: 
earlier,  under  the  water  service  contracts,  interest  charges  begin  to  run  or 
costs  and  are  charged  to  the  contractors  immediately  when  such  costs  arc  in 
curred  for  Project  construction.  Thus  one  of  the  important  puri)Os<'s  of  the  in 
dependent  C.P.A.  audits  of  the  State  records  is  to  precisely  determine  the  dati 
and  the  amounts  in  which  such  costs  are  incurred. 

Now  that  we  know  the  water  service  contracting  agencies  must  pay  sucl 
project  costs  WITH  INTEREST,  it  may  he  asked,  whatis  done  with  the  inter 
est  earned— what  becomes  of  the  repaid  funds?  To  respond,  briefly,  it  is  nece^ 
sary  again  to  refer  to  the  California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Ac 
which,  paraphrased,  says  that  such  revenues,  together  with  any  net  revenu 
derived  from  power  shall  be  deposited  in  a  spe<'ial  account  or  accounts  in  th 
California  Water  Resources  Developmcmt  Bond  Fund.  Then  they  may  b( 
for  the  following  purposes  only,  and  only  in  the  following  order  : 
Priority  No.  1. — Maintenance,  operation  and  replacement  costs 
Priority   No.   2.— Annual  payment  of  principal   and   interest 

under  the  Act ;  ^      -,  ^        •    x 

Priority  No  3.— Transfer  to  the  California  Water  Fund  money  to  reunbur.^ 
funds  utilized  from  this  fund  for  construction  of  the  State  Water  Resource 
Development  System. 

Priority  No.  4.— Anv  surplus  revenues  not  required  for  the  above  purpo.se 
and  not  required  to  repay  the  General  Fund  for  State  advances  for  paymeni 
on  Bond  principal  and  interest ;  shall  be  re-deposited  in  a  special  account  ar 
such  funds  are  then  appropriated,  and  available  for  future  construction  of  fi 
cilities  of  the  continuing  State  Water  Resources  Development  System. 

All  of  these  revenues  constitute  a  trust  fund  pledged  for  the  above  purpos( 
and  uses  and  further  pledged  as  security  to  the  owners  and  holders  of  the  i 

sued  bonds.  .      ,  ,      ,,  ,,        ^.^^ 

All  fiscal  operations  of  the  State  Water  Project  are  required  to  follow  the: 
priorities  and  rules.  Thus,  expended  Project  funds  return  to  the  Project  m  fii 
circle    augmented  by  extra  interest  earned  along  the  way.  DWR  Bulletins 
the  132  series  fully  describe  this  process,  both  on  a  historical  and  project* 
basis  extending  through  the  period  from  the  year  1960  to  the  year  2035. 

These  bulletins  have  several  purposes,  among  which  is  the  technical  suppo 
of  the  charges  regularlv  billed  to  the  water  service  contractors.  Auditors  f 
the  contractors  closely  review  the  bulletins  and  comment  on  their  contents 
thev  relate  to  the  propriety  of  such  charges.  , 

Both  the  text  and  tabulations  of  series  132  bulletins  tell  many  mterestii 
things  about  the  State  Waaler  Project,  particularly  when  they  are  correctly  ) 
terpreted.  Bulletin  132-71  issued  by  the  Department  in  May  «f  IJ '  ^  t"^^^^^ 
the  grand  total  of  the  Project  net  revenues,  or  surplus  at  about  }^2.5b<.uuu.u 
for  this  75-year  period.  Of  this  amount  about  $1,067,000,000  (the  amount  of  i 
advances),  "will  be  returned  to  the  California  Water  Fund  in  accordance  wi 
Bond  Act  priority  No.  3  requirements.  This  fund  may  be  again  drawn  upon  l 
future  Project  facility  construction  or,  as  an  alternative,  it  may  be  approp 
ated  by  the  State  Legislature  for  other  purposes  entirely,  in  which  event 
would  no  longer  be  available  to  the  Project.  ^  .     , 

The  remaining  .surplus,  projected  at  about  $1,500,000,000,  will  be  retained 
Project  funds  in  accordance  with  Bond  Act  priority  No.  4  requirements.  Mi 
funds  may  be  drawn  upon  for  construction  of  additional  facilities  f>r  the  Mi 
Water  Resources  Development  System  in  future  years.  The  need  f^i'  ^^ftitioi 
Project  Ccmstruction  is  now  estimated  to  materialize  beginning  about  IJ.H). 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  when,  in  the  future,  money  from  n 
ther  priority  3  or  4  sources  is  expended  on  later  Project  facilities,  inter 
again  begins  to  accrue  on  the  amounts  allocable  to  the  water  supply  functi 
and  chargeable  to  the  water  service  contractors.  Thus  the  refunding  and  i 
revenue  circle  begins  again.  • .  ,„;ctnV 

One  item  of  record,  which  may  be  related  to  the  Nader  team  s  m  stat 
theorv  that  the  Project's  cost  is  ten  Billiaon,  instead  of  two  Billion  dolais, 
found  in  P.ulletin  132-71.  It  indicates  that  Project  gross  yevf>""f  J«/  ^^l^, 
riod  1060  to  2035  are  anticipated  to  toal  about  ten  billion  dollars!  Note,  pan 
ularly  however-,  that  this  is  i-ev(>nue— gross  income— not  costs.  ^^^  ^^^^,_  ..„„  , 
This  l)ulletin  also  pi'ojects  total  operating  costs  at  about  $3,135  000.000  n 
iiiK     the     period;     projects     bond     service     principal     repayment     at 
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72.(^)0.000:  and  projects  bond  service  interest  at  about  5^2.649  000  000  ThP 
ainder.  projected  at  a  little  more  than  $2,500,000,000  constitutes' the  proiect's 
revenue  or  surplus  mentioned  above.  I'l^jeci  j, 

le^  anticipated    Project    gross    revenues    are    derived    from    the    following 

BCt^d  Reimbursements  To  Be  Largely  Derived  From  Pavments  bv  Agencies 

Contractmg  for  State  Water  Service     '  ' 

a  water  charges   (capital  costs    reimbursement,    including 

a  water  charges  (operafing'cosTs'rVim'bursement)"  ^^'  450  977  oon 

sportation  charges  (capital  cost  sreimbursement," 'including 

erest) ^ 

sportation  charges  (operating "costs  'reimbuVsem"ent)7/_ "_ "_ "_ "_  2,  496,  554,  000 

Total  reimbursements  to  the  State  by  the  contractors. __  9,393,089,000 
Other  Revenues  as  Projected 

s-Grunsky  loan  repayments e-o  7^0  nnn 

D^oval)  ^'^  ^"""^  ''''^'^^'^''  enhancement  (subjecVto  legislative  ' 

3d  Stat^sTSan  Luis"share"of  ope'rationY/.  I26  560  000 

:Uaneous  income,   including  interest  earned 'and"  Or oVille  ^«' ^^^' ^"^ 

power  revenues  after  year  2018 319,599,000 

Total  projected  revenues 10,011,964,000 

may  be  noted  that  the  terms  anticipated  and  projected  are  emphasized 
nZZfV  ^'^''-  ^-^r^^^i^'^  ^«  ^l^e  fact  that  all  future  values  Lre  shown 
stuSLs  TLr'f  'r  '^'  '"'^^  ''  Department  of  Water  Resource  ' 
studies.  The  r  assumptions  may  vary  somewhat  during  the  next  64 
•  however,  their  estimates  have  been  pretty  good  so  far.  The  d/r  full v 
ins  the  assumptions  it  uses  in  the  development  of  these  proiectLns  ' 

Wo  ;""      S  '^^^'''^''  '^''''"^'  '^^  ^"^^-^  reviewed  here.   Suffice  it  to  say  that 
pu^'osT  '  P^^J^^^^^"^  ^"^  ^^li^-^^i  ^o  be  reasonable  and  adequate  for 

THE  DELTA  POOL  EXPLAINED 

this  point  a  question  may  be  raised  concerning  the  proprietv  of  accumu- 
iotl?hf 'n"r/n''^"'  ''.  ''''''''''  ^'''^'''''  ''^^^  operat'lons  of  the  P^o^- 
le  h  nroi!!;?'???  ^"^  '"'"^  ""^^'^^^^-^  ^^'  "^^  procedures  which  make 
1  im  iV  f  I  '""i  ^'^^'«^^"^'  «r  surplus,  arise  from  the  Delta  Pool  Con- 
4ich  thi  .'m •"'"  '^  '*'"^  '"'"^  ^'^^^  ^""'^'^^  Resources  Developmen?  Bond 
nallv  ^^1^^^^^^  approved  in  1960  and  the  State  Water  Service  Contracts 

avail,  le  ZtT^tT'l'^'T'  '^''  ''''''''^''  '''^'-  '^'''^'^  '^'^  supply  of 
a^To;   nl    T.^^  S  ate  ^^ater  Project  at  the  Delta  of  the   Sacramento 

Proi-ec  w..^^^^^  •'  diminished  below  the  entitlement  levels  called  fo? 
r.ro..*' T  ^l^""  ^^'■''''^^  contracts  (primarily  anticipated  because  of  possi- 
^.rv^V'^'"'''"^""'  "'  ^"^^'^  "^'^^  additional  facilities  shall  be  constr  cLd 

S-^'r.'^^'^^^^  ^^^^  available  a  new  supply  of  water  arthe  Delt^ 
'  sufficient  to  make  up  the  shortage  ^tiei  ai  tne  ueitc. 

iN^'l'nnbV^fi''^  ^?!i'  ^r  '"PP^-"'  '^  ^^'^"  ^l^^^^d  in  ^'i«^  the  Delta  charge 
roS  hlhern^^         result  for  all   State   Service  Contractors  that^a 

-e  CO./  it^t-  '  ^'^  •'''''^^''  ^^''''■^^  becomes  effective,  based  on  this  new 
dev^opt    IIITIV''''  if  late-comers  desire  to  use  a  portion  of  anv 

grelter^rit  fnr  .n    ^'  T^^'^'  Provided  by  the  system,  they  can  do  so 

fer  earliPr  rnn^.o  .  ''^'''^^-  '^'''^^^  "^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  "^"«t  then  be  paid  bv 
ler  earlier  contractors  receiving  water  from  the  Delta. 

^^lv  S'^Jlir/;.""',?.^  ^r^"^  ".""^*^^"  ^«  ^^^^  contractors  that,  though  thev 
•ncem  oti'f ''T  «^,?"^^^^^  increased  Delta  water  costs  under 

tTni  n  i!*        ,     ^""^  ^''''^^  ^'^^^  ""  ^'""^^  for  the  shut-down  of  the  entire 
wl^o  .v/   ?^^^f  ^^  ''■'""^  ^^  ^^^^^^  JiJ^e  ^'^^der.  Roberts  and  Waldie  and 
trthe;;wn  wn^'  ''  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  fulfill  their  commU 
cneir  own  water  users— or  the  late-comers. 
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The  provision  of  the  Act  and  the  water  supply  contracts  which  require  1 
accumulation  of  funds  for  future  Project  facilities  in  this  manner  to  augnw 
the  supply  of  water  upstream  and  in  the  Delta,  together  with  the  averaging 
both  early  and  late  costs  among  the  early  contractors  and  newcomers,  iriai] 
upstream,  are  the  practical  means  provided  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  I)e 

^STd  the  Nader  Team  writer  consulted  with  the  Project's  auditors  or  w 
knowledgeable  officials  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  or  the  ^ya 
service  agencies  involved  in  the  program,  or  had  more  thoroughly  studied 
documents  related  to  the  Project,  possibly  many  of  these  matters  would  hi 
been  clear ;  and  he  might  not  have  felt  compelled  to  charge  "gross  injusti 
and  "special  interest  favoritism"  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  tlie  pi 

ect 

From  the  beginning  of  Project  planning  it  was  generally  recognized  t 
costs  to  the  areas  of  water  use  would  be  high,  particularly  ])ecause  th 
would  be  no  way  for  them  to  avoid  the  interest  costs  of  the  program.  M( 
over  an  important  natural  water  resource  would  need  to  l)e  conserved  at  gr 
expense,  transported  long  distances,  lifted  for  service  to  some  areas  as  m 
as  4000  feet.  ,  ^       ^  , ,    , 

The  objective  agreed  upon  by   the  water  supply   contractors   was  that 
State  would  develop  and  deliver  this  water  at  the  lowest  cost  possible  and 
contractors  would  pay  properly  allocated  costs  consistent  with  a  policy  of  f 
ness  to  all ;  and  by  all  was  meant  the  entire  State  of  California. 

It  is  true  that  construction  costs  have  risen  across  the  nation  in  the  past 
years  Increases  in  the  projected  interest  rate  also  have  occurred.  On  the  ot 
hand  some  savings  have  been  achieved  in  Projection  operational  costs,  v 
the  end  result  that  unit  values  per  acre  foot  have  been  containd  within 

ceptable  limits.  t.       i  <-  « 

This  was  the  objective  of  the  California  Water  Resources  Development  . 

tern  from  the  beginning.  The  record  this  far  has  been  an  excellent  one,  in  s 

of  such  charges  as  the  Nader  report  puts  forth. 

Perhaps  many  of  Roberts'  compalints  against  both  the  Project  and  aga 

thosp  who  have  participated  in  its  development,  will  fall  of  their  own  d 

weight  with  this  better  understanding  of  the  Project  and  its  future. 

WHO  PAYS  FOR  THE  POWER? 

The  argument  Nader's  team  member  Roberts  offers  that  purchasers  of  < 
trie  power  will  pay  100%  of  the  costs  thereof  is  of  no  great  moment- 
should  do  so.  Actually,  from  the  Bulletin  132  series  we  learn  there  maj 
some  extra  revenue  to  the  Project  from  power,  particularly  during  the  l 
years,  but  such  revenues  would  not  have  been  possible  had  there  not  be( 
Project  and  the  vast  participation  of  the  water  service  contractors,  ^^rt 
more  vastly  greater  amounts  of  Power  are  required  for  operation  of  the  i 
ect  than  it  will  produce.  Always  it  was  expected  that  the  power  prodi 
could  be  transmitted  and  used  for  project  pumping  or  the  value  thereot  c 
l»e  converted  to  dollars— particularly  when  higher  peaking  values  could  he  i 
i55ed— tlien  used  for  purchasing  of  other  more  conveniently  located  or  U 
costs,  off-peak  power.  .  .„ 

His  arguments  that  local  taxpayers  in  the  Project  service  area  jmU 
taxes  to  support  their  Agencies'  water  service  contract  program  is  doul) 
true  in  varying  degrees— but  why  should  there  be  any  complaint  about  this. 

Where   sucli   agencies   will   supply   water   for   municipal   and   industrial 
poses,  their  billings  from  the  State  are  on  a  type  of  advance  repayment  sc 
ule    Many  of  the  agencies  pay  va.st  sums  to  the  State  under  their  contract, 
fore  receiving  a  drop  of   State  Project  water.   Consequently   they   miisi: 
taxes  to  do  so.  These  advance  payments,  however,  effectively  reduce  the 
interest  costs  they  must  pay  on  their  proportionate  share  of  all  ffiiy-'^i J 
allocated  to  water  supi)ly  and  ultimately  this  will  reduce  water  costs  ^^ 

*''"on'nI("oVher  hand,  the  tax  base  of  water  agencies  serving  agricultural  v 
users  from   the   Project  is  generally   insufficient  to  permit  such   adyance 
ment-  therefore,  their  contracts  with  the  State  have  been  geared  to  a  i< 
payment  program.  The  effect  of  this  deferment  is  an  increase  in  ultimart 
1„  11, e  agricultural  areas  served,  because  of  the  longer  repayment  period. 
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;eqnently  thej  must  pay  greater  interest  charges  with  higher  total  water 
s  over  this  period.  ^wtai   »aLer 

sperienee  does  indicate,  however,  that  some  taxes  will  be  levied  bv  aeen 
serving  agriculture  to  assist  their  porgrams  for  providing  and  distribudng 
^r.  Their  taxing  policies  appear  properly  to  be  matters  of  local  determ  na 
subject  to  the  general  or  specific  laws  governing  such  agencies. 

ZOXES  OF  BE>""EFIT 

i^rnn^n^wT^^'  ^'^^""^l  "^^^^^  ^^'^  ridiculous  off-haud  Charge  that  the 
County  Water  Agency  plans  to  collect  a  third  or  more  of  the  State  bill 
Project  water  service  by  levying  ad  valorem  taxes.  It  is  true  theTgencv 
levy  some  ad  valorem  taxes  but  only  in  accordance  with  certain  ^.pecial 
ations  and  hearings  provided  by  the  Kern  County  water  Agencvlcf  de- 
ed below  in  more  detail.  However,  the  Agency's  present  projecdons  indl 
that  not  more  than  13  to  157.  of  funds  required  to  meet  State  obligations 
^nv7rn^'p'r  '?  '  r.^^\^^  i-^  Pl^i^  to  see  that  these  projectionf  d  ^^ 
rally  from  Roberts    claim  that  one-third  or  more  will  be  collected  in  this 

.w  does  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency  proceed  under  its  Agencv    \cf> 
.  certain  steps  must  publicly  be  taken:  and  certain  conditions  mu.'t  ^xi't 

'"uTZr"^^  T'     -'"  ^'"^^  ^^^  ''''  P^^P^-^^  ^^f  making  any  payment  to  the 
under  the  Agency  contract  for  water  service.  Prior  to  anv  such  tax  levv 
.gency  must  hold  public  hearings.  "  ^  '  ' 

ese  hearings,  must  be  held  by  the  Agency  Board  of  Directors,  and  ^upple- 
al  hearings  may  be  held  by  the  Kern  County  Board  of  Supervisor,    ^i.  a 
of  such  hearings  and  public  participation,  zones  af  benefit  mav  be  eftab 
1  and  ad  valorem  taxes  may  be  levied  within  such  zones  for  the  puri X 
>isting  in  payment  for  State  Project  water  service  Purpo.^e 

vnirj;  f  ^•^t/''''''^  ?',"'^  ^'^  '''^"^^  '^^^^^'^  «^  ^^^iiefits  to  be  received  from 
ro  ect.  In  the  establishment  of  the  zones  of  benefit  within  whrd    taxe^ 
be  levied,  there  mt^.f  be  taken  into  account  the  following  requirements 
Improvement  in  the  underground  water  supplv  t^iuiremenr.-. . 

■nny'of  thelgency.  '"  '"'"  ^^^erground  water  .Supply  made  available  inde- 

^The  adequacy  of  the  water  supply  made  available  independently  of  the 

The  prospective  need  for  a  water  supply 

Extractions  from  the  underground  water  supply  in  excess  of  contribu- 

The  economic  impact  resulting  from   the   water  supplv   made  available 

s    inlv'nr''''-"'  ^^^^^^^^•^•'^^  /^^->'-'^^^^^  ff^^'t  areas  .o/  receiving  a  surface 

■hotL\        i"il>/^»vement  in  the  underground  water  supplv  bv  reasons 

Ji_comract  or  contracts  shall  not  ^  assessed  pursuant  tothis  partfoiTar 

e^lxion'll^T'^'^^^^^^^  ""^  '^'^''^  stringent  requirements  should  lead  to 
PP«   i\    ,        ^  /^"^"  ^^^c^^i^nation  of  the  Kern  Countv  Water  AgencVs 

^'c^^e^'l^^lr^'^'T  '"'^''^'^  ^^f  ""'"'^^^  ^^^^  completely  nonsensical' is 
ts   charge  that  the  Agency  was  formed  expresslv  to  let  it.  agricultural 

as  wi';hin''!  Bakersfield  tax  base.  Possibly  Uie  City  arel  cvmrrieter- 
nrL2  '  ?"''•  '''■  ^'^'^^^  ^^  '*^^^^fit  established  through  the  above  out- 

V  reLtTt^b^P^T"^.  1^  ''  ''''  ''''  ^"^'^'^'^^   '^-'^  Lvied'-oud 

Per\^ith  nf.?  T,    '     f  ^l^i^-^nients :   however,  certainly  there  is  nothing 

n  frvorr^'rh  Ai'"^  ''T'''  '^PlJ^'^^^f^  this  procedure  long  ago  when  thev 

ir^rior  Court  later  when,  in  a  lawsuit  protesting  a  tax  levv  it  .ustainpd 
he  Agency -s  procedures  and  the  Act.  sustained 


BENEFIT OR    BOONDOGGLE  ': 

l^di'^aimo^^^^^^^  matters  as  the  determination  of  Project  benefits,  it  is 

izem  nv    f  tf    ""  f^^f  -^.^^^^^  team  member  Roberts*  complete  failure  to 
er's    t^V  ''  valuable  benefits  tliat  flow  from  the  Projec-t. 

rhe  Pro^.f^'f  H        ?^'  acknowledges  no  general-type  economic  benefits 
Project,  and  no  benefits  to  agri-businesses  and  their  emplovees  from 
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a  strong  agricultural  economy  sustained  l)y  Project  water ;  he  admits  to  sr 
benefits  for  water  users,  but  only  those  received  by  the  larger  landholders,  i 
ticularly  the  larger  corporate  landholders,  the  special  interest  water  user8, 
the  land  speculators;  he  acknowledges  none  of  the  benefits  that  may  accru. 
the  smaller,  mill-run  type  landowner,  or  farm  operator. 

Nader's  knalyst  Roberts  seems  also  to  be  totally  unaware  of  any  ber 
from  the  Project  received  by  recreationists,  or  achieved  through  I  roject  ei 
ancement  of  fish  and  wildlife.  ^  ^.      ti     •     4-  i    -i/ 

While  he  acknowledges  some  benefit  may  be  received  by  the  Project  build 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  millions  of  man  hours  for  which  good  wi 
were  paid  to  thousands  of  people  employed  in  this  endeavor.  ,,     .    ,  . 

Neither  does  Roberts  recognize  any  possible  benefits  from  the  Project  in 
wav  of  flood  control  or  salinity  repulsion.  ,     ,v,     f. 

His  super-failure,  however,  is  his  rmiission  of  any  reference  to  the  trei 
dous'benefits  received  by  the  puUic  at  large  from  farm  production  made  p( 
ble  by  State  Project  water  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  or  elsewhere  when 
use  may  be  feasible  despite  its  higher  level  of  cost.  In  the  valley,  becaus 
This  water,  farms,  large  and  small-corporate,  individual,  or  partnershj 
ownership-now  contribute  substantial  amounts,  and  later  promise  to  pro 
greater  amounts  of  food  and  fibre  essential  to  human  life  and  elemental  m 
economic  prosperity  of  county,  state  and  nation. 

USERS — LARGE  AND  SMALL 

The  farming  industry  is  not  static— great  changes  constantly  occur ;  ar 
these,  the  loss  of  farmland  to  urban  and  industrial  use,  P^rks,  highways 
airports,  to  name  a  few.  Changes  occur,  too,  in  the  capacity  of  land  o 
duce,  whether  from  cropping  patterns,  pests,  weed  intrusion,  air  pollntioi 

'^  WUhout  defending  or  criticizing  the  rights  of  the  larger,  or  the  smaller^ 
operators  or  the  right  of  corporations  to  participate  in  this  changing  pat 
ofthe  rfght  of  any  farmer  to  share  in  the  production  of  farm  produce  ne 
to  make  up  some  part  of  the  deficiencies  arising  because  of  these  changes 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be  said  that  the  farm  products  resulting 
this  activitv  give  greater  strength  to  our  state  and  nation. 

Proiect  water  is  really  needed  by  many  farms  that  have  been  m  produ 
for  a  long  thne;  and  it  is  essential  to  any  additional  agricultural  growt 
wm    when  received,   overcome  increasing  groundwater   deficiencies  that 
beeA  developing  for  years,  threatening  thousands  of  P^^.^^^^^.^X^f/rLrese 

As  one  well-informed  Kern  agriculturalist  analyzed  it:  ^^ '^/^^f.  ^^P^^'^^ 
b-isic  resource  necessary  not  only  to  develop  new  acreage  but  also  to  su 
ac  eage?  in  Kern  County.  It  is  known  that  the  native  aquifer  is  dec  inin 
nually  both  in  depth  and  quality  and  can  now  be  P^.^J^f,^^^^,,^^, '^/^\^if„ 
ble  unuseability  as  well  as  economic  limits  for  ^S'}^''^^^'^'''^^^^^^ 
that  without  project  water  to   supplement  our  native   supply— agricultii 

"tpeaMnrtoThe'general  question  of  new  land  development  as  well  as  . 
ned'"tion  on^older  la'nds,  and,  further,  to  the  ^^esUon  of  1^^^^^^^ 
farm  operations,  he  added:  "The  development  of  new  afi^^^^ur^^^^^^^^^^^ 
often   associated   with   'oversupply'   in   terms   of   ^^''^f^'^^,^''^^^^^^^^ 
term  'oversupply'  connotes  that  waste  will  be  associated  ^^i^h  increasea  pi 
tier  and  thatVupply  is  actually  greater  than  demand  in  a  physica    sen. 
tuallv.  supply  will  equal  demand  at  a  certain  price.    Oversupply    also  ne 
factors  of  quality  and  implies  that  all  agricultural  products  are  th^  sa 
an  increased  supply  means  somewhat  lower  prices  to  the  farmer,  the  im 
benefactor  will  be  the  consumer.  The  ^f^lopment  of  agriculture  in  ^^^ 
with   new  production   methods   means   better   availability   and   higi^^^^^ 
products  for  C3alifornia  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Further,  the  statemen 
small  farmers  will  be  driven  out  of  agriculture  'by  the  tho^^^^^s    i sm 
ing.  Som<.  of  the  less  efficient  producers  will  no    be  ^^'J^.l'^ '"^^^^y^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  or  quality  standards  and  will  leave  agriculture.  Th  s  type  of  proce. 
\Z  in  existence  throughout  the  history  -^J^.^\'^'^'^lTnn^''^^^^^^ 
meant   that  the  general  public   is  better   oft   in  terms   of  quantity,  pm 
quality  of  goods  produced."  (end  of  quote).  fif^  from 

'  The  closest  Nader's  Mr.  Roberts  comes  to  adm    ting  ^nyj^enefits  f  oin 
ect  water  is  when  he  says,  in  his  Clear  Creek  article:  "While  many  peo] 
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itely  receive  this  water,  the  only  ones  who  benefit  are  those  who  receive 
;Uin  lally  more  or  substantially  cheaper  water  than  they  would  get  wfthout 
Project     Admittedly,  under  such  circumstances,  when  thev  exist    a  benefi 
Id  be  established:  but  such  circumstances  fail  to  account*  for  many  o?her 
fits  to  many  others  that  accrue  within  the  Project  service  area 

another  point  in  this  article  he  says:  "The  Project  does  not  reallv  benefit 
average  Southern  Californian.  But  the  Project'  does  benefit  two^la^se^^ 
ll'^%l'^;^%  ^^"^«"nts  of  water:  Large  landholders  and  water-us?ng  bus^ 

s.     ^Miile  he  acknowledges  some  of  these  beneficiaries  are  in   Southern 

orma^  Ins  choicest  barbs  are  thrown  at  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev  wSere  he 

the  major  beneficiaries  are  the  corporate  farms."  Accepting  data  Dre 

d  by  others  in  1959   /,e  ffatly  lut  falsely  deelares  the  total  a^elge  of  fuch 

orate  farms  served  ly  the  State  Water  Project  is  more  than  T/^  million 

ithout  intention  at  this  moment  of  either  defending  or  condemning  the 
T  corporate  farms-but  simply  because  I  detest  exaggeration  and  false 
.  I  would  say  right  here  is  a  good  place  to  draw  the  line-the  place  to 
re,  as  General  Anthony  McAuliffe  once  declared  at  Bastogne  "NUTS'' 
^  time  for  Roberts'  credibility  to  be  examined:  (1)  because  he  fails  "to  no 
jbvious  benefits  available  now,  and  increasingly\o  bec^e  ivaHaMe  from 
>roject,-  and  (b)  because  he  blandly  accepts  and  brashlv  reports  irresDZ 
computations  by  others  that  2^A  million  acres  of  corporatfheld  acreal 
rved  by  the  Project.  This  is  drastically  more  acreage  than  the  sum  totl^ 
acreage  to  receive  such  service  in  the  San  Joaquin  Vollev 
'f«V\-wf  ^^  acknowledged,  without  prejudice,  that  larger  corporate  farms 
f\  '\^^'^  l^^^^l  ^^'^  «iey  do  include  considerable  acreage  that  ma ve 
d  by  Project  water  now,  and  later.  They  emplov  a  substantial  number  of 
e.  generally  at  good  wages.  Some  of  these  corporate  farms  are  Targ^^^ 
of  them  relaively  small.  Also,  there  are  many  other  farms  in  the  val^ 
eceive  or  will  receive,  Project  service  that  are  not  corporate-owned  lone 
Bse  are  large-some  are  small.  They,  too,  employ  many  people  general  v 
)d  wages.  They  are  all  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  vallev  generally 

Z  Prn""-  ^f^""^  yter  supply  to  be  provided  in  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev 

mfp  v'    bVsed'o;'  f  "^'^'"^  '"  '''''  ""''''''  ^^^'^^0  ^^  600,000\cres  witii 
supply— based  on  a  maximum  use  of  about  2i/o   acre  feet  Der  acre— i 

ZerZrTr'''''  '""^f^"  ^'^'^^'"  Properties,  wl/ether  owned  bvlargt^r 
operators,  however,  will  not  receive  a  full  supply  :  therefore    it  mav  be 

vT/JvTjf"^  "'"i    ""  maximum  of  700,000  to  800,000  acres  maT  ultt 
r  be  served  to  some  degree  bv  the  Project 

that  is  not  all. 
'e  exact  information  on  this  question  is  available  from  the  Kern  Countv 

)Utf  about  80^"  TT^''  f""'^^  T''  '^"^  i-P-vement  cUstTicts' w[i^^ 
)ute  about  80%  of  all  San  Joaquin  Valley  delivered  Project  water    This 

lnZT''.l^^''\\^'  '^'^^  ^^11  I'-^^^^r  corporate  landholdings  to  brierved  bv 

oTcrLloZ  of 'tbi.'""'"  "^''''^^  ^^^^^^^  '''  ^''  --^  thfn  aboS 
nnh  o!'  {  ^^''^  acreage  will  receive  little,  if  any,  Project  water- 

^uch  acreage  perhaps  a  full  supplv. 

cST>S^'prfJrl^'"^'/"  'v"'  ^^^^  '^""^"^^  ^'^"^-^  ^^''''  ^1^^"  those  in 
1  subsMnt  ni  1'  ^^'  '''^^'^'  f^istricts  receiving  State  Project,  water,  al- 
e  th^n  thnf  j;^..^'''T'  ^^^?^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  1^««  Project-served  corporate 
Accorriini^v  n^^  '"^  J^^'1  County-perhaps  as  much  as  100,000  acres  in 
ate  St'wJr  ''^Vr^'  l^  all  larger  corporate  landholdings  receiv- 
in  the ToLt'^  ^'-  t""^  ^-"^'^.^^n  ^'^  ««"^^thing  in  the  order  of  325,000 
acres  Rlirf..!  J^aqum  Valley  service  area-far  less  than  the  21/2 
1  acres  Roberts  claims  would  be  supplied. 

Z^eNn^^V^"^"^  "''^'''^•?'  ^^^^'^'  ^'  ^"^Ity  of  irresponsible  reporting  on 
s  hP  t  T.^-  i^^^Ponsible,  however,  than  with  respect  to  manv  other 
«  he  leveled  in  his  Clear  Creek  article  and  now  used  in  the  ?s^ader  re 

Iderfserved  hv^n'^'^P  concerning  the  actual  acreage  of  larger  corporate 
g-manv  hnvp'^rln^         T""^'  ^^"^i"edly  these  corporations  do  engage  in 
f  to  imLpnt  nf  f.    ^  ^T  TS^  ^^^'^^^"-  ^^'^^  ^^^^'^  committed  their  re- 
payment of  the  cost  of  Project  water  with  interest  in  accordance 
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with  the  water  pricing  policies  and  taxing  policies  of  the  respective  ag 
or  districts  serving  them.  ,,.1.1  , 

In  view  of  these  facts.  Nader's  team  member  Iloberts,  however,  lays  a 
when  he  charges  these  corporate  landholders  receive  great  subsidies  and 
unearned  benefits. 

To  respond  to  the  Roberts  charge  that  Kern  County  agricultural  water 
abnormally  benefit  from  a  subsidy  of  .$20.00  or  more  per  acre  foot  tt 
\gency  or  State  malfeasance,  reciuires  stating  again  that,  neither  und 
State  Water  Service  Contracts,  nor  under  the  KCWA-member  unit  contra 
there  any  prospect  of  any  such  subsidy.  Additional  proof  that  no  subsi 
ists  could  be  demonstrated  by  further  analysis  of  the  pricing  and  taxin 
cies  of  each  Kern  County  Water  Agency  member  unit  district,  but  tli 
hardly  be  undertaken  here.  , 

It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  indicate  that  basic  policies  by  which 
member  unit  water  districts  are  guided  are  essentially  the  same  as 
which  control  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency  itself  and  many  other  wat 
tricts  in  California.  Essentially,  this  policy  calls  for  payment  of  all  pi 
allocated  costs  by  those  who  receive  the  benefit— the  "Fellmuth  pnncii 
you  will. 

SURPLUS  SUBSIDY  .-• 

However,  the  charge  Nader  team  member  Roberts  tries  to  establish  c( 
ing  an  alleged  State  impropriety  and  a  vast  subsidy  to  users  m  State  d 
of  Project  surplus  water  at  a  reduced  charge  of  about  $4  an  acre  foot  n 
attention.  His  claim  that  Project  surplus  water  is  not  surplus  in  reality 
firm  water  instead,  worth  full  price,  calls  for  answer.  His  basic  conten 
that  water  labeled  surplus  water  by  the  State  is  not  actually  surplus  I 
it  would  always  be  available  except  in  an  extremely  dry  year. 

Why  this  is  incorrect,  and  why  surplus  water  has  greatly  reduced  vali 
the  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  its 
availability,  will  be  explained  here :  First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  thai 
charged  for,  at  so  much  per  acre  foot,  is  not  the  way  the  water  hills  fi 
State  to  the  agencies  read.  .  ,    .   .        ^    ^ 

Instead,  each  contracting  agency  is  billed  in  full,  with  interest,  for  ] 
portionate  share  of  costs  of  conserving  the  water,  and  its  proportionat« 
of  the  costs  of  transporting  it  to  the  takeout  points  serving  the  Agency 

ice  area  •  t  ^ 

Thus  'the  capital  costs  of  the  Project,  with  interest,  which  are  paid  f( 
deferred  basis,  and  the  operating  costs  of  the  Project,  which  are  paid  f 
semiannual  or  monthly  basis,  are  fully  paid  by  such  agencies,  each  to 
tent  it  is  required  to  share  in  such  costs  under  its  contract,  and  regarc 
the  exact  amount  of  water  actually  received.  ,       .         ,       . 

In  effect,  as  Prudential  would  say,  each  agency  is  buying  a  piece 
rock",  or  as  the  younger  generation  might  say,  "a  piece  of  the  actioi 
fact  that  no  title  to  this  capacity  is  conveyed  by  the  State  to  the  Agen 
not  diminish  the  fact  that,  when  an  agency  assumes  such  an  obligatioi 
its  contract  with  the  State,  it  becomes  entitled  to  use  of  a  specific  shar« 
capacity  of  the  project  transportation  facilities  as  specified  by  the  c 
while  it  also  assumes,  and  must  pay  the  capital  costs  with  interest  and 
lated  fixed  operating  costs,  regardless  of  whether  its  water  entitlement 

^^Tf^Pi-oject  firm  water  is  short  of  meeting  a  contractor's  entitlement,  t 
able  transportation  costs  (large  power  costs)  would  not  be  charged. 

Whv  then,  under  such  circumstances,  should  not  facilities  and  servi 
paid  for  be  used  to  provide  surplus  water  when  available?  As  this  que 
examined,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  physical  or  regulatory 
some  of  which  are  unknown  in  advance,  can  have  a  bearing  on  the  an 
surplus  water  availabl(>  at  the  Delta.  ,,,wv  « 

One  physical  factor  is,  thnt  the  State  Water  Project  is  not  a  glaMt.^  s 
instead  it  depends  on  massive  pumps  and  electrical  energy  to  delnei 
The  pumps  may  fnil,  or  the  electric  energy  may  not  be  available  or  r 
(.(»ntrMcts  n.Mv"iu.t  jtermit  the  supplying  of  power  for  puminng  surplu 
even  though  the  water  is  available  at  the  Delta,  even  when  aqueduct  ^ 
10  move  the  water  is  available.  t,  ....„w.^e 

We  can  remind  ourselves  that  rulings  of  the  State  Water  Resources 

_ -I..!  :i:4-„    -^y^,  also  Kn( 


{oard,   or  otlicr  agencies,   may 


ffect  water  availability 
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T  the  State  \\ater  Service  Contracts,  the  agricultural  water  siipplv  must 
T  the  first  deficiencies  as  compared  to  municipal  and  industrial  supplv  in 
?vent  of  drought  and  water  shortage.  This  reduction  is  without  benefit  of 
reduction  in  the  fixed  charges  to  the  contractors  for  related  capital  costs 
aeration  costs  of  the  Project.  Those  that  would  like  to  use  surplu'^  Proiect 
r  must  consider  these  hazards  and  these  unrewarded  costs  Thev  cannot 
?  that  surplus  water  is  dependable.  While  they  plan  to  make  use' of  some 
lus  water,  when  available  particularly  in  early  vears  of  the  Project  when 
distributi(m  costs,  too.  are  burdensome:  and  while  thev  hope  surplus 
r  will  be  available  later,  they  also  must  hedge,  by  maintaining' costlv 
.  and  pumps,  to  provide  the  dependability  needed,  even  though  thev  maV 
ise  them.  Obviously,  too.  surplus  water  will  onlv  be  provided  l)v  the  State 
I  it  is  amply  available.  All  of  this  speaks  eloquently  for  making  surplus 
r  availabwe  to  users  at  lowest  cost  whenever  all  circumstances  permit  its 

author's  xote 

e  Nader  Report  released  August  21st  damning  the  State  Water  Proiect 
■conceivable  way— along  with  almost  everything  else  in  California  as  well 
'faming  just  about  everyone  having  anything  to  do  with  the  Proiect.  had 
>een  released  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  article,  now  re-titled  bv 
aithor  to  read:  "Now  The  Xader  Team  Is  Playing  Xastu  Games-Witii 
:ahfornia  State  Water  Project." 

e  luithor  was  verbally  advised,  however,  on  August  6th.  that  release  of 
■  ader  Report  was  anticipated  "the  latter  part  of  the  Month.-  He  was  also 
.hrough  that  .same  phone  call  to  the  Wasliington.  r).(\  otfice  of  the  Center 
tudy  of  Responsive  Law.  when  talking  witli  Robert  Fellmuth.  the  Xader 
rts  chief  co-ordinator.  that  Keith  Roberts*  Clear  Creek  article  in.serted  in 
ongressional  Record  May  24.  1071.  by  Contra  Costa  County  Congresman 
Qe  R.  \\  aldie,  had  been  fully  accepted  as  the  basic  thesis  for  the  Xader 
rts  section  on  the  California  State  Water  Project.  Xecessarilv.  however 
p  time  of  the  preparing  of  this  article  for  publication  August  27th  in  the' 

.News  it  could  only  be  written  under  certain  restraint-^,  because  the 
r  report  was  n.s  vet  unDublished.  but  tlie  Roberts  article  was  in  full  view 
rn  the  current  flood  of  releases  and  press  conferences  fullv  reflectin-  the 
onship  between  Xader  and  team  member  Roberts,  readers  of  this  response 
now  rationally  interchange  the  name  Xader  with  Roberts,  and  vice-versa 
?y  insider  what  is  said  here.  It  is  now  abundantiv  clear  that  the  views 
th   Nader  and   Roberts,   and   the   pseude-facts   and   distortions  presented 

n!i'^  Y^""  ^T"""^  ''""'^  ^^'^  Roberts  article  are  identical.  This  thought 
Fhi^.  Vr  ^'"1^^'''  ''''  ^^'^  fire-storm  set  off  by  the  Xader  Report  bums 
Hie  game  they  play  is  with  matclies.- 

nl.  is  yet  another  overriding  consideration— the  economic  preservation  of 
ural  resource— groundwater.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  recoverv  and 
v-io?"  T;  '^'*  involves  substantial  cost  for  pumping  and.  at  times,  costlv 
>enaice  there   are  good   and   substantial   reasons   for   providing  surplus 

at  the  lowest  possible  cost— both  for  direct  replenishment  of  groundwa- 

n  lir""       T     ^il'l!^^^'''^^i^"    ^>f   -^"t-li    ^vater   to   permit    less   pumping    than 
otherwise  be  required. 

•so  doing,  tlie  groundwater  resources  of  the  State,  as  the\   exist  in  the 

nuZ'T  '^^^i^^of /^^^  Project,  can  be  conserved  and.  in  the  course  of  time, 

I  hlic  benefited.  In  the  meantime,   no  harm  is   done  to  anvone :   no  new 

■ire  inipo.sed  on  any  except  those  who  may  benefit.  And  those  who  benefit 

fo  ..,am  m.  more  than  they  should  all  tilings  considered.  Wliy  then,  com- 

STOP  THE  STATE  PROJECT? 

ler's  author  Roberts  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  through  his  Clear  Creek 
Hp  int  '^  7"t*\"-^i'>Ji-^  'ire  based  on  certain  prejudices,  and  certain  objec- 
to  rehLr  t  '^'■'''>\  "'''^  ^i^-"  "'^'^^''^  i-*^  ^0  "^^op  the  State  Water  Project.  He 
e-comrut.  .  "i^  of  water  from  the  Delta,  even  though  the  water 
nffof  til  p'  r''  ^;!^^'^  ^^'^  ''^^^  ^''  conserve  it.  Among  his  methods,  the 
dPfpnri  .1  ^^i'^Pf^^^-'^l  Canal  is  considered  by  him  to  be  a  key  necessitv. 
f  th^.      K  ,^^^!P^^^^'^1  <=^'^nal  concept  point-by-point  will  not  be  an  objec- 

Inoti.o  J,V.r     ,^"^"-,^  ^""^  "^"^^^  ^^''^^'^  ^^'<^^^1^^  l*^  required  and  the  readers 
"or  be  further  burdened  at  this  time. 
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However,  one  observation  may  be  in  order,  namely,  this:  Tlie  State  Wate 
Rescmrcls  Development  Bond  Aet  and  tbe  System  it  contemplates  will  tak 
^xre  of  the  problems  of  the  Peripheral  f'anal,  ''^."1  indeed  there  may  be  som. 
in  a  way  that  will  be  fair  to  everyone.  Roberts  is  foolish  in  trying  to  f^)n  en 
oUierwise    just  as  many  of  his  other  complaints  about    he  Project  are  foo  is 

pXps  we  should  not  blame  him  too  much  for  his  misconceptions  11) 
State  Water  Project,  is  indeed,  a  complex  and  massive  undertakmjj.  Perhai 
its  work  ngs  are  not  readily  apparent  to  the  casual  student.  But  perhaps  whr 
lias  be^n  written  here  will  serve  to  accomplish  in  a  small  way  a  needed  pa, 
of  the  understanding  that  is  desirable. 

THE  PROJECT — BANE  OR  BLESSING? 

Personally,  I  think  we  can  be  very  proud  of  the  State  Water  Project-proi 
of  the  water  pioneers,  the  engineers  whose  early  studies  led  to  its  coiicer 
and  the  Engineers  and  ofiicials,  and  all  persons  involved  in  its  construction  ar 
o  erat^Ton  to  this  day.  We  can  also  be  proud  of  legislators  who  approved  tl 
Bond  Act  in  1959  and  have  steadfastly  kept  the  Project  on  course  loo  we  « 
be  proud  of  the  voters  who  approved  this  measure  in  19G0,  and  who  later  ha^ 
been  called  upon  to  ward  off  measures  that  would  have  crippled  the  Sta 
Wfltpr  Resources  Development  System.  . 

C^ntinuTng.  I  think  we  should  appreciate  and  be  grateful  for  the  Project 
capadty  to  serve  so  many  people  throughout  so  much  of  the  State,  noNv  and 
the  future  We  should  recognize  with  appreciation  the  important  part  play 
by  the  water  agencies  and  districts  in  this  program,  many  of  which  have 
heir  prTmary  purpose  the  serving  of  State  Project  water  to  their  areas.  Lil 
w\se  we  can  be  prcmd  of  the  officials  of  these  agencies  for  their  unselfish  wo 
L  bkialf  of  their  constituents.  Credit  is  due  the  great  state  of  California  1 

'^  B^'uTthe  caps^onron  this  huge  structure  consists  of  the  many  people  tlirou^ 
oulthe  service  area   who   have   accepted   responsibility   for   repayment  of 
large  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  California  State  Water  Project. 

Ihis  report  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Water  Association  of  Kern  C  our 
and  the  California  Water  Resources  Association 


California  Action,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Septcmhcr  2/f,  1911 
Mr.  Alan  Bottorff, 
The  Farm  Ncivs, 
Kern  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Bakers  field,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Bottorff:  To  try  in  a  few  brief  pages  to  rebut  all  of  the  misc 
ceptions,  distortions,  deceptions  and  falsehoods  in  your  att^^k  on  my  rep 
would  be  futile.  I  would  like,  however,  to  touch  "P^^^/^e  h igh   gh ts^^       as 
Kern  County  Farm  Bureau  maintains,  you  have  written  the     (\^fi^\^tne  re 
ar    to  ny  report  on  the  State  Water  Project,  my  criticisms  stand  c..  firn 
for  you  have  not  made  one  accurate,  proper  or  meaningful  criticism  of  that 

''""to  begin  with,  the  lead  headline  "Nader  Seeks  to  Sack  P^^f^^^"'  f^^^^^ 
ing.  I  do  not  advocate  sacking  the  State  Water  Project.  I  do  not  a(hoc 
iefving  the  present  pipes  to  rust  in  the  desert.  What  I  do  advocate  is  not 

^"vr^ham^S'i^^-rSures  by  mistakenly  assuming  that^  I  included^ 
nting  costs  In  Uie  c'Listructhm  costs  of  the  Project.  Mr^  ^^^T    l Hved  't  ev 
able  since  May  a  detailed  appendix  showing  exact  y   how   I  ^  J"^,f^f  'f  ', 
figure  I  use  on  the  State  Water  Project.  He  has  not  found  it  V^^^^'^^^  l^J 
n.     objcMction  to  thesc^  figures,  and  one  reason  is  that  I  ^1;>  "ot  make  such 
numtarv  (-rrors  as  confusing  construction  costs  with  operating  ^o^^.s.  1^   r 
rVst,  you  se(.n  to  agre(^  that  the  Proj(>ct  will  cost  ^^.^^l^^l^^^^^^J;; ;^^l 
than  to  $2.8  billion.  Your  excuses  for  constantly   reciting  the  lattei    figure 

the  cost  have  little  merit.  ,      .      ,       •      i  ,...„....  fiw.  witor  ai 

In  the  first  place,  you  say  that  nobody  is  d(H-eived  because^  1  e  •' ^  ^^  « 
c-ics  with  their  battalions  of  experts  know  the  true  cost  <  V  J  ^^,  ^  "^^^^^^^^ 
but  few  people  are  familiar  with  water  agencies  and  ^^l'^  V  w  u  •  t  nv: 
sav    The  people  deceived  are  not    the  hundreds  who  might  know    uh.it 
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■ies  are  doing,  but  the  millions  who  know  onlv  what  the  Department  of 
r  Resource's  propaganda  proclaims. 

the  second  place,  you.  together  with  Mr.  Cianelli  of  the  Department  of 
r  Resources,  claim  that  because  cars,  refrigerators  and  houses  have  been 
vithout  stating  the  sum  of  the  interest  to  be  paid,  it  is  proper  to  sell  the 
Water  Project  in  the  same  way.  Neither  of  you  seems  familiar  with  re- 
rends  of  law.  however,  since  the  Federal  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  laws 
nous  other  states  have  now  outlawed  precisely  this  practice  on  the 
d  that  It  IS  deceptive,  misleading,  and  fraudulent  to  the  prospective 
.If  you  will  examine  the  sales  of  houses  in  California  vou  will  notice 
he  price  of  sales  in  interstate  commerce  includes  a  statement  of  the  ag- 
re  interest— precisely  the  statement  lacking  for  the  State  Water  Proiect 
.niLSsion  of  the  interest  charges  on  large  construction  projects  is  even 
deceptive.  \\  hen  buying  a  car  or  a  house  the  aggregate  interest  does  not 
It  to  as  much  as  the  basic  sales  price.  When  buying  a  huge  construction 
t  with  interest  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  60  years  or  more,  however 
St  of  labor  and  material  is  almost  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  co<^t 
Ictor       '^     ^^"  ^^  ^^^^^  construction  projects  capital  is  the  largest  single 

?  convenient  for  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  to  neglect  interest 
l»ecause  the  omission  diverts  attention  from  the  huge  State  subsidv  I'.v 
.nnnrnTtf  ^Jf  ,^^?^-^-  ^'«"  ^^^  ^^'^t  ^^^^ter  Projcct  customers  will  repaV 
mint  of  the  state  loan  with  interest,  and  suggest  that  therefore  the  loan 
interest  free.  But  to  whom  is  that  money  repaid?  It  is  not  repaid  to  the 
IJTL''''"-'-''l'''  l^'^  Tidelands  Oil  and  Gas  Revenue  Fund  which 
the  loan  originally.  As  you  yourself  show,  repayment  either  directlv 
existing  ^^ater  Project  obligations  or  goes  into  a  fund  for  future  ad  li- 
uid  extensions  to  the  Water  Project.  Thus,  while  the  water  contLc  ors 
e  interest  back  to  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  the  Department 
ter  Resources  is  not  required  to  pay  it  back  to  the  State  and  to  the 
;  taxpayers  who  made  the  loan  in  the  first  place.  And  that  is  whv  it 
ts  to  an  interest  free  loan.  • 

'  nnit!  ^v''  """"T-  \'^'^'^'"'  ^^'""^  taxpayers  will  pay  between  half  and  a5% 
costs.   \ou  do  not  .seriou.sly   deny   this  allegation.   You   .simplv   ask.   so 
-and  deny  that  this  amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  large  water  user^    Let  me 
lese  points  in  order  because  they  are  distinguishable 
ral  general  objections  can  be  made  to  taxpayers  paying  for  the  Water 

^JrLTV'^'f'''  '1  "^'"^"^  '^"'^•^^-  ^^^^^  r)epartment  of  AVater  Resources 
fnrH  ^  eaders  have  constantly  suggested  that  the  public  was  not 
for  the  Water  Project.  This  falsehood  now  stands  exposed 
tl;  ^l^^  ''?^^''^^  removes  freedom  of  choice  and  distorts  the  true  demand 
llthp  j!fj  '^  ""  ^'^''■^''l  i^^'oluntarily  paying  half  his  actual  water  costs 
n  hfr)  .?'/'''  '"^  ^^"tl^^rn  California,  perceives  his  water  charge  as 
m\}    ha  f  the  true  cost.  He  tlieref<.re  uses  more  than  he  would  if  the 

PP  fn^lnL^'^f^'^  '^^i^  \'^  f .'^'''^'  "^^'^  ^*^  ^'^^^^  ^^'^"^  ^'^  "light  if  he  had 
as  created  b.^  the  amount  of  water  people  are  willing  to  buv  when  it  is 

rr^rnVr        ,^?^^;"^«  nuist  substitute  their  bureaucratic  judgment.   In 

rn  California  this  has  proved  disastrous 

•ountv^Wnfl/^''?"''^  %  ^^'"^  ''^^  '"^•■'^'^■^  ^^"^^^■'^  ^"  ^1^^  practices  of  the 
^ounty  Water  Agency,  lou  manage  to  convey  a  thoroughlv  erroneous  im- 

n^l  ^T  "'•"  '''■^'''^''  actually  says.  Although  I  am  generallv  critical  of 
th!  V f  "^^^^^-P^fticularly  large  water  user.s-I  said  in  mv  article 
fiii^  '^iT  '■^^'•''^  ^^'""^  ^^'^  citizens  of  Kern  Countv.  and  parVicularlv 
R  u-  ^^,"1^'^^"''^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  '''^'^'''^''  surrounding  farmers.  In  o?her 
Bakersfield  can  make  a  resonable  decision  to  sul)sidize  its  farmers    But 

'  tie  r^tZ%''  ;^.^^f'^^f-.«"^-l^  --  Southern  California,  cannot-simplv 

the  return  for  their  subsidy  is  neglible  and  indirect.  In  Kern  Countv 

tim     Jn'''r-"-''  ^''^''^^"■'^^•^  depends  on  the  well  being  of  the  local  farms 

(li/l    t    I  r'"v  ^^'i'"^^^  ^l^/^^I^  ^^'^^^^i--  tlie  citizens  can  rationally  decide 

topnH.J  ''''^'^"'^  ''"'^^f  ^'''  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^'^""^-^  Land  Companv  s  equiv- 
acceptmg  lower  wages.  Local  citizens  can  decide  to  do  either. 

mL?r  '■•■'''"•'?  -"  ^^^^I^"^^  ^'^y  ^-lai"!  that  the  Kern  Countv  Water  Agencv 
iser    Tl^TZt'V'''7A'-  ""^'^^''^''^  ''^-  ^^^^  to  subsidize  the  large 

1  tonl  n  1  V^^*^¥^^^l'^«  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  was  openlv 
fl  to  me.  and  as  I  said  above,  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  The  subsidy 
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arises  in  the  following  way:  Bakersfield  will  use  approximately  10%  ol 
Kern  County  Water  Agency  water.  It  is  taxed  on  its  property  base,  how 
at  the  same  rate  as  all  but  one  of  the  other  water  districts  witlun  he 
County  Water  Agency.  Consequently,  it  pays  30  to  40%  of^the  total  taxe 
sorbed  by  the  water  agency.  This  amounts  to  subsidy.  By  my  calcnlal 
based  on  Kern  County  Water  Agency  figures,  the  total  tax  l>ay";ents  tr 
agency  in  1970  amounted  to  $6.90  for  every  acre  foot  of  water  that  1.  aj 
deceives  from  the  State.  The  agency  pays  ^^  ^^^^^f //"^o^;!  ^^  ^'  /^ 
$21.00  an  acre  foot  for  this  water.  Thus,  my  statement  that  33%  of  the  ^ 

'"  Trather  "^resent  your  attempting  to  distort   my   comments  abcmt   the 
County  Water  Agency  in  an  article  for  publication  in  the  Kern  County 
Journal    In  fact    I  had  some  rather  nice  words  to  say  about  the  Agency 
me  emote  the  conclusion  to  the  Task  Force  Appendix  on  the  Agency  :      . 

'Task  Fo?ce  finds  little  fault  with  the  Kern  County  Water  Agencrs^int 
onerations  There  are  some  questions  about  the  extent  to  which  Kern  C 
yoL?s  were  aware  when  they  adopted  the  Agency  in  1961  that  its  purpos. 
o  subsidize  Kern  County  landowners  or  how  wealthy  the  major  reci, 
would  be  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  deception  it  amounted  at  m( 
obyuscation  rather  than  outright  dishonesty,  and  the  voters  have  end( 
wilh  a  wa^er  operation  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  them  all.  Aside  froD 
iTossiWe  prow  the  Agency  deserves  praise  for  its  intelligent  structur 
fair  oDeraHon  O^  course  whether  Kern  County  should  be  receiving  these 
fits  at"^  all    or' as  many  as  it  does  receive,  is  another  question  discussed 

''^^One' final  point  about  use  of  the  tax  subsidy.  You  attempt  to  justify 
the  long-since  discredited  ground  that  a  tax  ^^^sidy  is  necesw^^  in  tl  e 
vpars  to  T)ermit  a  long  term  project,  such  as  the  State  A^  ater  1  roject. 
built  Have  you  never  heard  of  revenue  bonds?  Economists-at  least  ind. 
eni  ec^nomis?s-claim  uniformly,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  an  econon 
worthwhile  Droiect  should  be  able  to  finance  itselt. 

Fur  h^^^^^^^  statement  that  advanced  payment  on  these  projects 

thrtaxpaers'  money  is  absolutely  outrageous.  For  what  you  say  is  pr( 

e  opposite  of  the  truth.  While  advanced  payments  through  taxes  reto 
ret  interest  costs,  they  increase  taxpayers^  costs.   Consider:   the  Projecl 
abour4%  luteins    on  its  tax  exempt  bonds.  Prepayment  10  ye.-^rs  before 
use  thus  saves  4%  over  10  years.  But  the  taxpayer  who  is  paying  this 
ior  10  years  must  borrow  at  8%  or  more  to  make  up  for  what  he  is  i 

'"r'^on'fhf  detail  list  all  of  the  project  1-nefits  which  you  claim  that 
not  consider  but  which  in  fact  I  did  consider.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  i  ( 
ered  eve  7^^^^  you  have  named  except  one.  This  one  benefit  you  desci 

the  construction  benefit.  In  economic  terms,  /^«-;^:;f '.^IfJ^/^.J^^i^.te 
The  reason  is  quite  simple.  The  cost  of  construction  is  ^^"^^^.^^  the  be 
brings.  Consequently,  construction  cost  always  balances  "enefit^  Mo  em 
construction  benefit  would  be  the  same  if  the  '^'^^^^^J^'^^^^l  l^ 
State  Water  Proiect,  a  bridge  to  China,  a  pipeline  to  India,  or  any  f)the 
oct  When  I  speak  of  benefits  and  costs,  I  am  using  the  economic  erm  a 
using  it  to  measure  the  value  of  this  project  to  the  general  public.  In 
n'asu  ement  construction  benefits,  as  you  put  them,  l-;^ye  no  i^ace-sim 
cause  the  same  expenditure  on  some  other  project  would  have  equal  ben- 

perhaps  even  greater  ones.  -i,,^^"     s^  fhp  s 

One  other  Ixmefit  you  claim  I  neglected-my  "super  failure  -is    he  . 
tural  benefit.  Perhaps  my  use  of  economic  terms  rather  than  Ciambei  o 
nercc     blurbs    misled    you.     For    indeed     I    /^^l^^^^/^f  f,,  ^l^;!^^^  eii 
calculations.  Actually,  the  calculations  are  not  mine    T^^y  a re^   1  e  calCT 
of  Bain.   Daves  and  Margolis,  three  extremely  reputable  econom^^^^^^ 
icd  California's  water  probhMus  intensively,  and  also  the    *''\\7^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sors  Iliishh-iger,  Milliman  and  Dellaven  who  are  located  in  Southern  ( 
nia  and  have  likewise  studied  California's  water  ^^^^^^^^^  J^^^;^^;;,''^-';    .,„ 
I    cannot    resist    adding,    however,    that    these    benefits    teiultle^ 
overstated  because  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  enoimo  s  1  ssts 
will   result   from  the  State  Water  Project.   I  am  speaking  -^l'^'^'^^'.  '  " 
to  small   farmers.  Th(.  State  Water  Project  will  irrigate  l>'-nnar        hiw 
of  land  owned  l)y  corporate  giants  such  as  Tenneco,  Standard  OH,   Lin 
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ern  Pacific  Land  Company.  These  tracts,  many  of  which  presently  stand 
1  will  he  planted  to  high  value  crops.  The  high  value  crops  will  drive 
It  prices  through  the  floor.  When  the  price  falls,  small  farmers  without 
le  income  lose  their  farms  while  the  large  corporations  can  use  their  out- 
ncome  to  sustain  them  during  this  time,  and  later  find  them^elve^  with 
;ive  control  of  the  almond,  grape,  nut  or  other  high  value  tvpe  of  croo 

'f^nri  ^-^  ?!A^^  ^^^''^'^'"  P^'^Jet't-  according  to  Professors*  Deane  and 
)t  LC  Davis,  will  be  extremely  costly  indeed. 

have  also  distorted  my  land  ownership  point.  I  never  claimed  that  everv 
n  the  2  million  acre  State  Water  Service  Area  would  receive  State  Water 
't  water.  Indeed,  the  proposition  is  ridiculous  on  its  face.  I  did  claim  and 
laintain  that  the  concentrated   nature  of  land   ownership   in   the   State 

Project  Service  Area  is  a  clear  reflection  of  the  concentration  of  land 
?hip  in  the  areas  which  will  actually  receive  the  water.  Indeed  Kern 
r  ^^ater  Agency  s  figures  confirm  what  I  say.  Out  of  418170  acres  in 
^r^ti  ^l^a^"^  ^"^  receive  State  Water,  73%  of  the  land  is  held  bv  owners 

nVstnfP  wnf'f •■  ^""^  ^^'^  ^"""^'^^  y^^^"^^  ^'  ""  ^'^^^1^'  '^'^^^  of  the  land 
..  n  fhl^S..^  IS  excess  acreage.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  in  Kern 
.as  in  the  State  A\  a  ter  Service  Area  as  a  whole.  6  enterprises,  counting 
ip  of  5  or  6  oil  companies  as  1  enterprise,  own  i^  or  more  of  the  land 
will  receive  this  water. 

lly.  we  come  to  the  surplus  water  argument.  To  me,  surplus  water  is 
.St  subtle  and  outrageous  subsidy  in  the  entire  program.  Here  vour  main 
ilnf  w^fp^'r  u  /"«  f  '"'^.?  each  agency  is  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share 
1  th!  .  ;  I  ?v  ^^'''\  ""^^  ^'^^  proportionately  for  the  costs  of  con- 
7 nlV^ffZ  M  ^^^'"'7.  "''^^  '"'^'^""  ^^'^^^^-  ^^^^^i^'l^  '^  ^ike  saying  that  a 
cL^^T^^'^  f ''"^"^  ^''^•''  ^^^^^'^  ^^  ^^"  Francisco  for  maintaining 
Gate  Park  since  he  is  entitled  to  use  it  as  much  as  anv  San  Franci^- 
)  quote  you:  "in  effect,  as  Prudential  would  say.  each  .  .'  .  is  buving  'a 
»f  the  rock,    or  as  the  younger  generation  might  say.    "a   piece  'of  tlie 

'■tric^7hnvp'ti''  ^^  ''''^!"^^  ^^.  ^^'^''  '^^^"^  «^  ^^^Pl"«  ^'^'^'  ^"t  onlv  a 
\^u^l        V  ^  c^ipacity  to  absorb  it.  As  a  result,  if  you  count  surplus 

low  and  'i?c^r  ^r""'^  ^l''  '''''^'  '/^  ^'  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^^^  deliveries  be- 
rl0^^  and  1990;  whereas  it  pays  only  25i/o  of  the  Project's  construction 

vZfl%:i"r  'T'^''''  ''^''''''-  ""''  ''  "^  ^^^^idy  it  this  extent    us- 
}  the  fact  that  surplus  water  need  not  be  delivered  and  need  not  be  de- 

^Tt^''^  i^'^'T'''  l""'"'  '""''^  '''^^'''  ''^'^^  some  reduction  fn 

im  iv  nt^ToT^^f ';  '^''^  '^'-  T  '"^^"'^  ^^'^'  ^^^^  St^t^  deliver  the 
dimply  at  co.st— winch  is  precisely  what  it  is  doing.  In  anv  event  vou 
exaggerate  the  possibility  that  surplus  water  may  not  be  availalTe  The 
has  been  planned  so  that  surplus  water  will  be  unavailable  on  v  if  we 
.reappearance  of  the  driest  draught  year  ever  recorded  fl'r  the  State 

l?ipf"t?f  ^  7^1  V"^  ^''''  ""  challenge,  Mr.  Bottorff.  You  have  joined 
lief  ^ater  de^•elopers  in  this  State,  men  like  William  Gianelli  Ralph 
h!  J^?r^"7  ^'°'''"  '''  attempting  to  refute  my  arguinents.  Ymi  have 

ow.  tb,P  fn;  f''-''-''  ^""^"  ""r^'  ^'^'^^^'  ^'^^^"^  ^^"-^  audience,  in  any  forum 
r  nm   I  f  f"  .^T'"^"^^"^  '^"d  reply.  If  you  prove  me  wrong  or  mis- 

-,flr  jT^^'i^'  ^  ■'''^}  ^'''^'^''^''  ""'^'"''^  '^-  ^f  ^^"«"  t'o^ld  -^li^^  me  that  the 
'fstaklThl-n'-  "\^r:'-i^  ^r^  P^-^'J^^-^-  ^  ^^-''^^Id  1>^  ^'^^y  l^aiw:  for  mv 
lincerelv  '''       "  ""P^rtant  than  the  State's  lass. 

Keith  Roberts. 
tor  STE^Txsox.  Mv.  :Meral,  would  you  like  to  proceed  next. 

MENT  OF  GERALD  H.  MERAI,  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEFENSE 

FUND,  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 
^Ieral.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
fo?the  Teconf '^''''^  ""''  remarks  and  submit  a  copy  of  my  tes- 
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Senator   Stevenson.    It    \vi 


1)0   entered   in   the    record    fofk 


your  testimony. 

^    Mr.  Mekal.  The  Environmental  Defense  hund  is 


a  irroup  of  1 
tists  and  lawyers  concerned  about  the  detenoratm^  quality  o 
environment.  We  are  very  much  concerned  about  tlie  a^^ncu 
overdevelopment.  We  have  recently  joined  a  ^roup  support m 
national  leoal  enforcement  of  the  IfiO-acre  limitation 

California  is  the  Nation's  leadincr  agricultural  State  and  t 
that  happen  here  often  presa^re  developments  that  will  happen 
where  I  will  try  to  discuss  three  facets  of  California  agricu 
The  environmental  effect  of  small  versus  large  farms;  the  nee 
further  irrigated  agriculture;  and  the  environmental  eltects  o: 
structing  more  irrigation  projects. 

Human  resources  are  among  the  most  valuable  we  have.  A  ni 
of  witnesses  have  discussed  the  Arvm  and  Dmuba  study  s 
would  like  to  reemphasize  the  imi)ortance  of  that  study  and  ur, 
committee  to  fund  further  studies  of  this  nature,  riiis  study  i 
ting  quite  old  now.  I  know  of  no  updating  of  it  and  1  thm 
quite  vital  that  this  study  be  updated  not  only  m  California 
other  parts  of  the  country.  ^     .  n 

Concerning  the  natural  environment  I  would  like  to  talk 
three  things  briefly.  ^^      i     j 

First,  when  there  is  a  pattern  of  small  farms  on  the  lancL 
cially  in  the  Midwest,  not  perhaps  so  much  m  California,  ti 
more  habitat  for  local  wildlife  and  other  animals  since  the 
hedges,  fences  and  outbuildings  to  provide  cover. 

Second,  in  com]:)aring  small  versus  large  farms,  there  is 
creasing  rate  of  fertilizer  used  as  farm  sizes  increase.  I  ha 
eluded  this  data  in  table  1  of  my  text.  This  is  quite  important 
Central  Valley,  because  as  more  fertilizer  is  used  the  higher  1 
trification  of  the  soil  becomes.  The  disease  methemaglobanei 
blood  disease  which  particularly  affects  infants  is  prevalent  wl 
trogen  levels  in  the  drinking  water  become  high. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  small  versus  large  larms  is  t 
of  pesticides.  I  will  attempt  to  persuade  Prof.  Richard  IS  or 
who  was  to  testify  on  the  importance  of  the  use  of  pesticides 
Central  Valley,  to  submit  some  testimony. 

Let  me  turn  to  something  that  is  perhaps  more  relevant.  i>J 
senberg  discussed  the  over-all  water  problems  m  the  State  Mi 
erts  discussed  past  water  problems.  I  would  like  to  talk  abou 
is  going  to  be  happening  in  the  future.  _ 

In  general  the  state  of  agriculture  in  California  is  not  p 
larly  good.  This  is  shown  by  data  on  income,  land  value,  and 
My  first  chart  shows  total  California  farm  income,  adjusted  1 
dollars.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  rapid  mcr 
irrigation  and  other  types  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  we 
steady  decline  in  farm  income  between  1950  and  1970,  and  it 
be  noted  this  decline  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  last  two  hgu 
projections  for  1972  and  197:^  done  by  the  Bank  of  America. 
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(■  only  is  farm  income  decreasing,  but  so  is  the  value  of  farm 
which  I  consider  an  indicator  of  health  of  farming  economy, 
second  figure  shows  the  value  of  the  farm  land  adjusted  to  1968 
'S  (deflated  by  a  price  index).  It  shows  a  luimber  of  different 
of  farm  land  over  the  entire  State,  orchard  and  groves,  truck 
(rial  farming,  cotton  and  peaches  and  so  on,  barley  and  other 
^  and,  finally,  pasturage.  There  is  a  steadv  decline  in  the  value 
igated  land,  between  10  and  20  percent  over  the  last  4  years, 
you  might  know,  there  has  been  a  land  boom  in  California 
subdivisions  and  so  on.  This  farm  land  value  is  in  direct  con- 
o  this  other  trend  of  increasing  land  value  in  the  State. 
Te  is  a  final  sign  to  ill  health  in  the  State's  agricultural  econ- 
This  was  discussed  by  :\Ir.  Long.  I  am  not  too  sure  where  he 
IS  figures  this  morning,  but  he  said  they  were  generally  una- 
1g.  I  find  that  they  are  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
luture. 

average  investment  of  a  California  farmer  is  about  $260,000 

you  consider  the  cost  of  his  labor  and  management,  his  re- 

is  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  this  morning,  is  about  8  to  4  percent 

is  a  verv  low  figure  for  a  high-risk,  high-fixed-cost  business 

s  agriculture. 

ing  recent  trends  into  account,  I  would  like  to  look  to  the  fu- 
t  agriculture  m  California. 

:h  Roberts  pointed  out  that  there  have  been  an  increasing 
r  of  studies  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  showing 
^  taced  with  an  excess  of  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  State. 
t  this  depends  on  how  many  people  actually  live  in  the  State 
past  2  or  8  years  there  has  been  a  very  marked  decline  in  the 
r  ot  births  and  m  the  number  of  marriages  in  California,  de- 
ne tact  the  postwar  babies  are  now^  coming  into  the  sudpos- 
l)roductive  state.  For  ZPCx  enthusiasts  this  is  fine,  but  for  the 
'  tins  may  not  be  so  good,  because  if  he  is  planning  to  open 
^duction  the  market  just  mav  not  be  there  at  all. 
Uerald  Dean  from  the  Fniversity  of  California  at  Davis  (in  a 
iblication)  states  by  the  year  2000  we  may  have  between  1  and 
on  excess  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  the  State  of  California. 
'  an  enormous  excess  acreage,  and  the  competition  for  small 
b  Who  do  not  receive  any  Government  subsidies  for  crop  sup- 
water  IS  going  to  be  tremendous. 

of  the  causes  of  excess  acreage,  as  Keith  pointed  out,  is  the 
^ater  Project.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  do  much  about  that 

nkl  like  to  look  at  the  next  step,  which  will  be  undertaken  by 
lean  ot  Keclamation,  that  is,  the  proposed  east  side  division, 
Lrvn?  i"^^s  rated  on  a  map  of  California.  This  consists  of 

cl  f]  r?/''''^  ^^'"^  ^'^'''^'^^^  ^y^^^'^-  Tl^^  reservoirs  are  the  little 
a  the  delivery  system  is  a  very  long  canal  running  down  the 

aho^.f  f  n  • '^^"'T'  ^\^  ^"'*'^^^^  ^^  Reclamation  is  reticent,  I 
about  talking  about  how  this  water  will  be  used,  but,  having 
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dill-  back  in  the  1958  report  which  they  merely  summarized  ar 
not  submit  to  Con-rcss,  I  found  that  they  proposed  to  use  thi 
water  for  cotton,  oranges,  alfalfa,  and  irr^rated  pastures 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  many  of  these  crops  recei 
most  support  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  subsidy  pre 
and,  indeed,  the  total  subsidy  cost  in  California  for  cotton  j 
and  feed  grains  in  1970  was  over  $100  million  In  addition 
were  200,000  acres  removed  from  production  and  another  (),5 
acres  of  potentially  producing  land  put  in  the  conserving  base 
Given  these  facts,  do  we  need  more  irrigated  land  m  Calit 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  argues  that  rather  than  cotton 
specialized  crops  should  be  grown.  :Mr.  Roberts  m  his  report 
tioned  that  the  high-priced  specialty  crops,  walnuts  and  so  o: 
face  serious  excess  problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  excess  probl 
California  agriculture  are  getting  so  bad  that  this  past  year  tJ 
islature  for  the  first  time  enacted  a  strong  peach  marketing 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Nevertheless,  expectant  cling  peach  farmers  are  pressing 
hard  for  some  restriction  to  this  new  acreage.  Facing  th( 
course,  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pressing  quite  hard. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  along  with  my  testimony  some 
ters  from  the  recent  Nader  report  on  the  Bureau  ot  Kecla 
called  "Damming  the  West,"  which  outlines  these  problems  ii 
greater  detail.  .     . 

(The  material   referred  to   appears  m  the   ^PPfi^^^^^-)       . 
Finally,  I  want  to  briefly  mention  technical  problems.  Ihe 
of  Reclamation  has  told  me  90  percent  of  this  new  devel( 
water  will  go  to  replacing  groundwater  supplies  which  are  pr 
overdrawn.  However,  examining  their  own  data  and  that 
US.G.S.,  I  find  there  is  a  rapidly  decreasing  problem  with 
to  overdrawing  groundwater.  Groundwater  m  California  has 
very  critical  problem  because  in  some  places  there's  been  a  de. 
a  rate  up  to  100  feet  a  year  in  the  groundwater  table. 

This  problem  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end  partially  clue  i 
professional  groundwater  practices  and  also  due  to  new  serv 
supplies.  I  think  the  giant  East  Side  Division  will  not  be  reqi 
solve  the  groundwater  problems  of  the  state. 

I  have  tried  to  illustrate  at  least  the  reasons  why  there  is  i 
for  new  major  irrigation  projects  in  the  Central  Valley  at  th 
despite  proposed  legislation  by  Congressman  feisk  to  aiitho] 

East  Side  Division.  .  i    ^    .      -p  ..o 

Let  me  just  briefly  mention  the  environmenta  eltects  ot  ne 
ects  The  first  problem  is  in  the  south  end  of  the  San  Joaqu 
ley,  which  the  East  Side  Division  would  service.  This  is  the  ] 
of  soil  salinity.  Soil  is  quite  saline  down  there  and,  it  there 
of  water  and*  no  drainage  provided,  the  soil  becomes  unht 
kind  of  agriculture  at  all.  Perhaps  it  would  only  be  ht  tor  . 
sions  around  Bakersfield.  ^.  -.     -r^-   •  • 

llie  second  problem  is  that  the  East  Side  Division  is  un( 
stniction,  although  not  authorized.  That  is,  the  two  reserve 
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and  New  Melones,  are  under  construction  and  are  authorized  to 
ly  water  to  the  East  Side  Division.  If  these  reservoirs  are 
ructed,  another  55  miles  of  wild  river  in  California  will  be 
forever. 

e  most  crucial  problem  environmentally  is  that  of  the  San  Joa- 
and  .Sacramento  Delta,  where  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
md  flow  out  into  the  bay.  Mr.  Kerrv  Mulligan,  who  is  the  head 
e  State  water  resources  control  board,  has  in  recent  speeches 

It  eminently  clear  if  the  East  Side  Division  is  constructed,  es- 
ily  the  East  Side  Canal,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  pre- 

Jo  r'?^^^-  ^^}^H^'  without  creating  new^dams  on  the  north 
ot  e  alitornia.  This  is  proposed  legislation  in  the  House  which 
I  preserve  these  wild  rivers  in  northern  California.  If  the  de- 
inent  ot  these  new  irrigation  projects  are  necessary,  I  contend 
1  make  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  last  remaining  wild  rivers 
'  state.  ^ 

ally,  let  me  talk  about  the  effect  of  irrigation  developments  on 
rs  and  farm  workers.   I  have  already  discussed  the  present 
ot  the  decline  of  farm  income  and  land  prices.  Due  to  trends 
chanization,  which  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  today,  we  have 
taced  with  a  steady  decrease  in   farm  employment.   In   1966 
employment  was  401,000;  in  1969  it  was  down  to  384,000,  de- 
lie  increased  farm  acreage.  This  decline  was  all  in  the' class  of 
rs  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Permanent  farm  worker  is  not  a 
ing  class  of  employment.  As  the  number  of  farmers  declines,  it 
es  increasing  y  more  difficult  for  a  farmworker  to  become  a 
t  himself  if  that  is,  indeed,  his  goal.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
that  has  been  discussed  many  times  today  is  this  inability  of  the 
orker  to  gam  land  upon  which  they  can  grow  crops  is  the  non- 
ement  of  the  160-acre  limitation.  The  Environmental  Defense 
nitends  to  press  quite  strongly  for  enforcement  of  this  law 
^  are  pursuing  this  effort  in  court  right  now 
ine  close  with  two  suggestions  for  your  subcommittee, 
t,  until  farm  prices  and  income  stabilize  and  begin  to  increase, 
w  irrigation  projects  in  California  should  be  rejected. 
n.L     .1     ^^5^?^  Government  wishes  to  aid  the  farmer  and 

ent  nfH''\^n '''''' r    '"''^''^'^  ^^^  1'^^^^^^  P^^i^i^s  of  nonen- 

nrnfo  f        160-acre  limitation,  of  continuing  to  increase  irri- 

vZ   f  ""}     ""  subsidizing  crops  produced  by  these  projects, 

^^rongly  favoring  the  environmentally  unsound  lar^e  farm 

•e  more  manageable  small  farm.  ^ 

tor  Stev-exsox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Meral. 

'r  in  iV'w^^l'"  Roberts  who  acknowledged  the  vital  importance 

m'Vc!iV\  'j7^'''  ''?^  ^^^-'^  ^^^"  ^'^™^"^^  ^^"*  '^^^^  ^«^^  the  urban 
T'li  '''^\![:  }^.Y'''y  ^  ^^''^'^  the  cost  and  benefits  of  the  water 
'<^e  unf"'f  if^'r'"^"'^-^^  acknowledge  a  need  for  water.  How 
ffet  ^^  ater  ?  Desalinization  is  a  long  way  off. 

ildTn^f^^h '^f/'  '^''''.  T  ''^'''^  ^^^^^^^-  I^  the  first 
^e^a  is  not  absolute;  people  do  not  consume  160  gallons  a  year 
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re-ardless  of  anything  else.  The  price  of  water  has  something  t. 
Wirt,  it  and,  if  you  charge  a  price  for  water  which  reflects  a  i 
Tor  delivTri^g  it^  it  turns  out  that  the  need  for  water  in  Califo 

would  decline  markedly.  u        t  ;„^„=fr;e«  in  thf 

I  will  give  you  an  example.  A  number  of  industries  m  the 
Angek  a^rea  use  enormous  amounts  of  ^^ater  hundreds  of  mil 
of  gallons  per  year.  It  would  cost  them  relatively  ittle  mone 
confer!  to  systems  which  don't  use  much  water  at  all  For  exar 
Kaiser  Sted  has  a  plant  at  Fontana  near  Los  Ange  es  which 
very  little  water,  yet  United  Steel  consumes  several  thousand  , 
felt  a  year  The  cost  of  the  conversion  is  nowhere  near  the  c« 
JuppWing  them  with  all  of  that  water  and,  if  they  had  to  paj 
fun  cost  of  all  of  that  water,  they  would  rapidly  convert.  Th 

^°Th?second  point  is  that  there  are  many  sources  of  water, 
have  not  been  tapped.  One  example,  the  Bureau  of  Reclam 
official  said,  if  you  just  line  the  irrigation  «aials  m  the  Coac 
Vallev,  which  is  way  down  south  there,  you  would  save  •« 
acre  feet  a  year,  which  is  something  like  900  million  gallons  a 
Third,  the  pr'esent  law  in  California  is  such  that  water  gets 
extremely  wastefully.  I  don't  know  if  this  has  been  discussed  b 
here  but^nder  the'^law  the  first  person  to  use  ^ater  gets  to  < 
tially  own  that  water  as  long  as  he  uses  it,  regardless  of  wh 
uses  it  for.  Therefore,  a  guy  '^  "^mg  water  which  may  only  h 
value  of  $1  an  acre-foot  for  him,  but  has  to  keep  that  water 
though  another  guy  may  be  willing  to  pay  $10  an  acre-foot,  a, 
can't  sell  that  right.  Those  are  problems 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  personally  don't  like  to  look  more 
about  30  fears  to  the  future  because  it  is  so  hard  to  predic  w 
going  on  and  reducing  present  ca  culations  of  what  the  ^^ues^ 
tivities  are  at  that  time  is  a  meaningless  exercise  really^  but  it 
vious  from  the  type  of  experiments  p™g  "".t^^^^i.^f^  ^  *'^, 
good  possibility.  Of  course  you  must  emphasize  very  httle  dm 
being  spent  on  this  very  good  Possibility.  The  State  Depart™ 
Water  Resources  has  spent  less  than  a  million  dollars  on  this 

*  SenatofsTEVENSON.  My  impression  is,  and  I  am  not  sure  it 
ribly  important  at  this  point,  that  manj;  people  are  spending 
sums  of  money   trying  to   Perfect   feasible  means   of  desalt 
water.  The  work  is  being  done  m  other  countries.  Some  of  th 
niques  contemplate  use  of  nuclear  power,  which  might  create 

^ThTeffS  rulSf  o^ement  of  the  160-acre  limitation  h, 
the  rate  of  water  consumption  m  California,  if  any « 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  a  question  I  haven't  given  a  great  a 
thought  to.  I  don't  oifhand  see  why  there--there  is  not  a  great 
on...  can  detect  except  in  this  sense.  The  enforcement  of  the  lav 
by  the  way,  that  means  enforcement,  effective  enforcement, 
obviously  split  up  the  large  land  holdings.  Smaller  users,  aco 
to  Mi-.  Meral  and  other  studies,  tend  to  be  more  efficient. 
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e  aspect  of  the  efficiency  of  the  farm  is  the  way  you  irrigate.  If 

irrigate  one  way,  you  can  probably  use  half  of'' the  water  you 

use  by  irrigating  another,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 

er  farmers  might  be  more  efficient.  But  I  would  have  to  check 

I  don't  know  whether  I  could  make  that  statement. 

lator  Ste\tnson.  I  certainly  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  might 

the  opposite  effect,  it  might  increase  the  consumption. 

.  Roberts.  Why  would  it  do  that? 

lator  STE^^:xsox.  By  helping  reverse  the  outmigration  trend, 

ng  people  on  the  land  and  in  the  small  towns,  and  increasing  if 

le  agricultural  consumption,  the  other  forms  of  consumption. 

Egberts.  In  California  I  think  88  percent  of  all  water  is  used 
^riculture,  so  you  could  increase  that  all  you  want  and  it  would 
ave  much  effect. 

ator  Stevexsox.  Perhaps  so,  if  your  assumption  about  the  ef- 
ly  of  the  little  farmer  as  a  water  user  is  a  fair  one. 
as  very  interested  in  your  figures  on  land  values.  These  figures 
variance  with  all  the  experience  and  information  we  have  re- 
about  the  land  values  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  Else- 
it  appears,  almost  universally,  land  values  are  rising  very 
y,  partly,  it  appears,  as  a  result  of  the  advent  of  corporate 
vners  not  just  farming,  but  the  advent  of  corporations  in  rural 
Lca,  whether  it  is  for  farming  or  for  recreation  or  timber  or 
ploitation  of  minerals.  Are  the  declining  values  in  California 
t  due  to  a  general  economic  condition  and  in  part  perhaps  also 
>  the  fact  that  this  particular  land  does  not  have  alternative 
'  speculative  value  that  land  elsewhere  might  have? 
]\Ieral.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  only 
1  ot  this  data  myself  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  might  add  the  source 
s  the  Farm  Real  Estate  IMarket  Development  of  the  USDA 
Ins  last  August.  I  think  both  of  those  factors  are,  to  some  ex- 
problein.  Speculative  land  in  California  is  found  mostly  in 
?rra  toothills  and  around  cities  where  the  climate  is  somewhat 
menable.  Land  m  the  valleys  is  extremely  hot  during  the  sum- 
id  not  much  good  for  recreation  during  the  winter,  so  there 
lite  the  speculative  use  in  most  areas. 

-ever,  I  think  the  principal  cause  of  this  decline  is  simply  a 
3  ot  irrigated  acreage  in  California  as  I  discussed  earlier,  and 
cline  seems  to  be  accelerating  at  least  in  some  crops,  although 
s  a  fair  amount  of  variation.  I  think  this  is  going  to  continue 
^as  new  acres  come  into  production,  and,  I  might  add,  we  are 
^ith  a  certainty  of  about  half  a  million  new  acres  being  put 
'oduction  withm  the  next  10  to  15  years  due  to  already  con- 
cl  projects.  This  doesn't  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
iction  of  new  projects  such  as  the  East  Side  Division. 

tron^^If'"''''';!^''  ^TJV:^  ^^y  ^^"^^^  «^  ^^^  rate  of  land 
tion  m  the  valleys  of  California  by  the  corporations?  Thev 

2!rf  ^i'"'''^^^  *^'^  ''^'^'  ^^'""^  ^^^  apparently  pretty  significant 
amg^  rhe  return  on  investment  is  not  high.  You  are  subject 

^l^H/fln"'  '".V"'^'"]'^'"^  ^^  ^^'^^S  "^^^^y'  a^d  other  risks 
^  little  fellow  can't  afford  to  take.  What  is  happening « 
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Mr  Meral.  I  just  don't  think  I  am  competent  to  answer  that 
tion  Perhaps  Keith,  having  worked  with  the  Nader  team,  can 

'' M^r'^Ro™:  I  don't  have  data  on  how,  truthfully  large  coi 
tions  are  buying  up  land  in  the  valleys,  but  I  think  I  can  ej 
something  of  what  is  happening  in  terms  of  why  they  might  f 

'Thf  raic  Reason,  I  think,  resides  in  the  tax  laws.  Dnlik, 

types  of  business,  if  you  make  a  capital  investment  m  agnc. 

that  is,  you  plant  trees  or  you  buy  equipment   you  can  deduc 

as  an  ordinary  expense  item  aga  nst  your  other  income ;  like 

neco,  if  you  have  other  income,  it  is  nice  to  make  that  dedi 

TheA  when  the  capital  item  has  blossomed  into  use,  you  could 

retically  sell  it  and  you  could  reap  a  gain  that  would  be  taxe, 

much  lower  rate  than  ordinary  income  is  taxed;  it  is  taxed 

capital  gain  rate.  For  that  reason,  even  though  you  operated  a 

TXsioi  $10,000,  let's  say,  if  you  lost  $10,000  on  your  opera 

I  will  give  you  a  money  examp  e-and  your  taxes  on  ordma 

come  are  50  percent,  that  loss  then  amounts  to  only  $5,000 

real  money  because  you  deduct  it  against  your  ordmary  inco 

now  you  have  lost  $5,000,  by  the  operation,  but  you  have  im) 

your  land  by  an  amount  of  $10,000.  Let's  say  you  sell  it  f o 

$10,000  increase,  you  are  only  taxed  on  the  increase  25  per« 

taxes  $2,500.  So  I  think  the  figure  comes  out  to  be  that  you 

with  a  $2,500  gain,  even  though  you  have  had  that  big  a  1 

vour  land;  and  that  is  profitable  if  you  have  lots  of  acres.  I 

that  is  one  of  the  major  factors  that  are  at  work. 

I  think  another  probability  here  which  is  that  there  is  an  ef 
some  companies,  Tenneco,  as  an  example  to  develop  a  vertic 
gration  control  of  an  item  from  the  soil  to  the  housewife,  as  i 
and  I  think  that  may  be  a  long-range  strategy  of  some  corpoi 
although  I  don't  have  access  to  their  deliberations. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen    ^o 
contributed  to  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  Problem  under 
.ration  by  the  subcommittee,  and  the  issues  you  have  raised  cai 
overlooked  by  those  who  share  a  real  concern  about  what  is  B 

ing  in  rural  America.  ,-.,,,  -4.1,  „fUo^  „ 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Meral  along  with  other  n 

follows:) 
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My  -air:e  is  Gerold  H.  Meral .  I  am  Staff  Scientist  for^ 
the  EnvironuFintal  !>.  fen  so  Fund  of  Kact  Setauket,  New  York; 
Berkeley,  California;  and  Washington,  D.C.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  committee  for  extending  an  invitation  to  present  J:est1in 
on  current  trends  in  Western  Agricultural  development.  The 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  (EDP)  is  a  non-profit,  public-be 
membership  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Stat 
of  New  York,  with  principal  offices  in  New  York,  Washingtor 
D.C.   and   California. 

SDF  is  vitally  concerned  with  agricultural  developmeni 
since  it  affects  so  many  important  human  and  natural  resou; 
As  an  indication  of  our  involvement,  we  recently  joined  a  i 
supporting  the    legal   enforcement  of   the   l60  acre   limitatio: 

Califor-'a  "s  the  nation's  leading  agricultural  state 
and  developments  here  often  presage  developments  in  the  re 
of  the  country.  My  testirrony  will  discuss  three  facets  of 
California  agriculture:  the  environmental  effect  of  small 
versus  large  farms;  the  need  for  further  Irrigated  agricul 
and  the  environm.ental  effects  of  constructing  more  irrigat 
projects . 
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Human  resources  are  anong  the  most  valuable  we  have. 
>ious  witnesses  have  discussed  the  implications  of  Gold- 
midt's  landmark  study  of  the  sociology  of  Arvin  and  Dinuba 
ish  to  re-emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  main  finding: 
munities  of  self-employed  farmers  are  far  more  stable  and 
vide  a  higher  quality  of  life  than  communities  of  workers 

large  agribusiness  corporations.   The  latter  have  higher 
ventages  of  migrancy,  fewer  locally  controlled  businesses, 

are  generally  less  desirable.   I  urge  the  committee  to 
5ider  some  means  of  having  more  such  studies  undertaken, 
^cially  since  the  percentage  of  corporate  agriculture  is  ■ 
■•easing. 

In  terms  of  the  natural  environment,  I  wish  to  mention 
e  points.   First,  when  small  farms  are  the  pattern  on 
land,  there  is  more  habitat  for  local  wildlife,  since 
es,  fences,  outbuildings,  and  so  on  provide  more  cover. 

Second,  the  rate  of  fertilizer  use  increases  as  farm 
increases  (Table  l).   Fertilizer  use  in  the  Central 
sy  is  the  prime  cause  of  increasing  nitrification  of 
nd  water  supplies.   Increased  ground  water  nitrates  causes 
imagiobanemla,  a  blood  disease  particularly  affecting 
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small   children.      So   called   "organic   farming",   which  de-empbas 
tho   us«  of  fertilizers   and   pesticld.-s,    v-ould   relieve   this     . 
situation   to   some   extent.      But   this,  type   of   faming  seems  onl 
to  be   practiced   on  small   farms. 


Third,   a  similar  situation  seems  to  prevail  «lth-^he  use 
of  pesticides,   whose  public  health  and  environmental  effects 
are   increasingly  well  toown.     More  data  Is  needed  on  this 
problem,   but  as  other  witnesses  have  and  will  testify,   pestl 
are   usually  used  more   carefully  on  srrall   than  on  large   farms 
to  a   large   extent  due   to  more  personal   Involvement  of  the 
small  farmer  with  his  workers.     I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
t.he   best  way   to  preserve   the   amenities  of  the   small   farm_  is 
through  enforcement  of  the  l60  acre   limitation  as  required 
by   the   Reclamation  Act  of   1902.      This  act   is  now  being  flagi 
violated    throughout  California  and   the   West. 


II.      T.  There  a  Need    for  Further  Irrigated   Agriculture^tL^ 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  topic  generally,  and  specifical 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Sast  Side  Division  of  the  Bure, 
of  Reclamation. 

.  The   present   status  of  California  agriculture   is  not 
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ularly  favcraole  .   This  is  shovm  by  data  on  incorno, 
alues,  and  ra turn  on  equity. 

igure  1  shows  the  realized  net  farm  income  of  the  State's 
Lture  industry.   This  is  during  a  period  of  great  agri- 
11  expansion,  mainly  due  to  the  opening  of  Federal  irri- 
prcjects.   Net  incorr.e  has  actually  shown  a  steady  decline, 
gently  is  declining  even  faster.   While  this  is  in  part 
declining  farm  prices  and  increased  costs,  it  may  also 
to  increased  production  driving  dovm  prices.   In  any 
t  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  farmers  would  do 

keep  new  land  our  of  production  until  total  income 
zes  or  begins  to  increase. 

t  only  is  farm  Income  decreasing,  but  so  is  the  actual 
r  farm  land,  another  indicator  of  the  health  of  the 
econom.y.   Figure  2  shows  the  value  of  irrigated  farm 
^  the  major  crops  in  California  over  the   past  four 
A  decline  of  about  10  to  20  percent  is  noted,  although 
^d  prices  in  the  State  have  risen  markedly.   If  new 
are  paying  less  for  irrigated  land,  we  may  again  con- 
at  farm.ers  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  new  land  out 
ction  until  land  prices  stabilize. 

inal  sign  of  the  ill  health  of  the  State's  agricultural 
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economy  i.  th.  return  on  equity  farioers  receive.  On  h 
avsra-^  Investrnent  of  .t250,0D0  the  California  farmer  m 
about  3  to  ^  percent,  «hen  th.  cost  of  labor  and  rnanag 
are    taken   into  account.      This   is  an  extremely   low   flgu 

such  a  high  risk,  high  fixed  cost  business  as  agricult 
Taking  into  account   the   present   somewhat   tarnished   pic 

of   the   Golden   State's  agriculture   Industry,    lot  us   loc 

the    future. 

in  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  an  Increas 

of  reports  from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis 

show  that  the  State  faces  a  serious  surplus  of  irriga 

acreage,  especially  if  present  trends  continue.   Last 

the  first  time  a  bill  passed  the  State  legislature  wh 

have  m^de  possible  some  State  acreage  limitations.   1 

vetoed  by  the  Governor.   One  reason  for  the  oversupp] 

irrigated  acreage  is  the  decreasing  rate  of  populate 

in  the  State  and  the  Nation.  The  most  recent  data  si 

very  encouraging  picture:   the  rates  of  marriages  an, 

in  California  are  declining  steadily.   If  the  presen 

continues  California  could  move  to  the  lower  end  of 

schedule  of  population  growth  in  the  next  few  years. 

this  good  population  news  is  bad  news  for  the  farmer 
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n.d  n-3w  production,  or  is  planning  to  produce  more  in  the 
ins  years.   Tne  markets  will  simply  not  be  there.   Recent 
orts  by  Dr.  Gerald  Dean  among  others  indicate  a  possible 
Dlus  of  as  m.uch  as  500,000  irrigated  acres  by  1980  and  a 
'ion  irrigated  acres  by  the  year  2000.   This  will  mean 
3ngiy  increased  competition  for  State  farmers,  and  a  decline 
ig  those  who  do  not  receive  government  subsidies  such  as 
)  support  or  underpriced  water. 


One  of  the  prime  causes  of  this  excess  acreage  is  the 
e  Water  Project,  which  will  deliver  water  to  hundreds  of 
sands  of  new  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
^y.  But  that  project  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  very 
le  can  be  done  about  it. 

The  next  large  scale  agriculture  development  is  the 

^"  Of  Reclamation's  proposed  East  Side  Division  of  th^ 

(Figure  2) 
^al  Valley  Project/.   This  project  would  take  water  from 

'3  in  the  Sacram.ento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  transport 

'ound  the  Delta,  and  send  it  down  the  East  Side  of  the    '  - 

y  in  a  new  Canal  to  serve  areas  of  the  south  San  Joaquin 

y.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  reticent  about  discussing 

'^is  water  would  be  used,  but  Table  2  shows  their  own 

«s.  Cotton,  oranges,  alfalfa,  and  irrigated  pasture 
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would  be  the  most  Important  crops  produced  with  the  new 

water.   But  some  of  these  crops  are  highest  on  the  Depai 

of  Agriculture  subsidy  prograni.  Table  3  shows  the  amour 

of  money  paid  out  in  subsidies  to  cotton,  wheat,  and  fe< 

in  California  In  1970:   the  total  cost  was  over  $100._00^ 

in  addition,  almost  200,000  acres  were  removed  from  pro 

under  the  program,  and  another  6.35^000  acres  of  poten 

producing  land  was  retained  in  the  conserving  base.   Fr 

figures  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  is  further  need  fc 

duction  of  the  crops  which  would  be  grown  by  new  water 

the  East  Side  Division. 

The  Bureau  argues  that  more  specialized  crops  my 
grown  with  the  new  water,  but  the  reports  from  U.C.  Da' 
indicate  ttet  these  crops  also  face  surplus  problems  f: 
west  Side  production.   It  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
elusion  that  increased  irrigated  acreage  is  not  now  re 

The  conflict  I  have  described  between  the  polloie 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  has  been  1 
described  elsewhere,  most  recently  in  the  Nader  report 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  entitled  "Darling  the  West", 

.  Another  argument  is  that  the  water  which  was  orli 
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be  used  for  irrigation  of  new  lands  on  the  East  Side  now 
.1  be  used  to  supplement  present  supplies,  because  there  is 
;erious  overdraft  of  groundwater  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

this  supposed  overdraft  is  not  as  serious  as  the  Bureau 
tes.   In  the  proposed  Sast  Side  service  area  there  has  been 
arked  decline  in  the  rate  of  groundwater  depletion.   This 
caused  in  part  by  new  surface  supplies,  and  in  part  by  a 
bilization  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  groundwater.   This 
rease  in  the  rate  of  decline  in  groundwater  can  readily  be 
ri  in  two  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  entitled 
isralized  Change  in  Water  Levels  Spring  19^J   to  Spring  1957" 

"Generalized  Change  in  V/ater  Levels  Spring  i960  to  Spring 
)".  A  similar  decrease  in  the  rate  of  groundwater  depletion 
be  seen  in  the  service  areas  of  the  Auburn  Folsom  South 
(ect,  part  of  the  East  Side  Division,  where  groundwater 
■ined  about  2  feet  per  year  until  1963,  but  now  is  declining 
'  •  5  feet  per  year.   (Auburn  Folsom  South  Service  Area: 
;hted  average  Spring  Depth  to  water.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.) 
e  there  has  been  continued  subsidence  in  som.e  of  the 
lem  areas  of  the  State,  most  of  these  are  now  to  be  served 
he  State  Project  water  or  local  developments,  obviating 
-esd  for  the  East  Side  Division. 


I  have  shown  that  there  is  little  need 


to  construct  a 
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new  rrajor  irrigation  project  in  the  Central  Valley  at  this 
time,  despite  the  present  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclar^ati 
let  me  now  turn  to  my  final  topic. 


III.  The  Environmental  Effects  of  New  Irrip;ation  Project 

The  major  ongoing  and  presently  scheduled  irrigation 

jects  in  California  are  those  which  would  supply  water  to 

East  Side  Division.  The  first  environmental  problem  caus 

such  projects  is  increased  salinization  of  the  soil  in  th 

closed  basin  of  Tulare  and  Buena  Vista  T^kes  in  the  soutf 

Joaquin  Valley.   The  Corps  of  Engineers  recognized  this  i 

in  their  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  Meloncs  Pi 

which  will  supply  water  to  the  area  via  the  East  Side  Cai 

Unless  agricultural  wastewater  is  removed,  the  amount  of 

permanently  removed  from  production  in  the  valley  will  mi 

increase . 

The  second  problem  is  that  to  supply  water  to  the  E 
Side  Division  there  must  be  construction  of  new  storage 
facilities.  Two  such  facilities,  the  New  Melones  Projec 
the  Stanislaus  River  and  the  Auburn  Project  on  the  Ameri 
River  are  now  under  construction.  Their  completion  will 
tho  loss  of  anotter  55  miles  of  wild  rivers,  at  a  time  v. 
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r  recreation  is  becoming  increaoinsly  popular.   Th^  scenic 
biotic  values  of  the  river  canyons  will  of  course  also  be 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  crucial  probler.  is  that  of  the 
roanuin-Sacrainento  I>^lta.   Presently  the  State  and  Bureau 
:clamation  remove  much  of  their  water  directly  from  the 
L,  but  propose  to  construct  a  Peripheral  Canal  to  bypass 
)elta.   If  the  East  Side  Division  is  constructed,  another 
1,000  acre  feet  of  water  would  be  removed  from  the  Delta, 
recent  speech,  Kerry  Mulligan,  head  of  the  State  V.'ater 
roes  Control  Board,  made  it  clear  that  the  Board's  recent 
ion  regarding  Delta  ./ater  quality  cannot  be  met  without 
development  of  the  North  Coast  Rivers  unless  the  East  Side 
ion  is  not  constructed.   So  development  of  major  new 
ition  projects  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  must  surely 
:o  development  of  the  last  major  free  flowing  rivers  in 
-ate,  those  of  the  North  Coast 


^££ect.of  New  Irrigation  npvelopment  on  Farm  Workers. 

'ir^ally,  let  me  turn  to  the  effect  of  new  Irrigation 
pments  on  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  others.   I  have 
y  discussed  the  present  trend  of  farm  income  and  land 
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prices.   Due  to  these  trends,  along  v;ith  an  tncreariir.g  de 
of  farm  mechanization,  most  notable  on  large  corporate  f< 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  farm  employment  in 
California  over  the  past  years.   Total  employment  was  ^0 
in  1966  but  only  38^,000  in  1969,  despite  increased  farm 
acreage.   Almost  all  of  this  decline  was  in  farmers  and 
seasonal  farm  workers.   As  the  numbers  of  farmers  declin 
so  does  the  opportunity  for  a  farm  worker  to  be  employed 
become  a  farmer  himself.   One  of  the  main  reasons  for  tt 
cline  of  the  farm  family  is  the  non-enforcement  of  the  3 
acre  limitation,  a  topic  which  is  ably  discussed  by  Prol 
Paul  Taylor.   I  wish  only  to  note  that  a  recent  favorab! 
decision  may  open  the  way  for  farms  receiving  Federal  vn 
be  family  owned  and  operated. 

Let  me  close  with  two  suggestions  for  committee  ac 
First,  until  farm  prices  and  income  stabilize  and  begin 
increase,  any  new  irrigation  projects  in  California  sho 
rejected.  Second,  if  the  Federal  Government  wishes  to 
the  farmer  and  farm  worker,  then  it  should  reverse  the 
policies  of  non-enforcement  of  the  l60  acre  limitation, 
continuing  to  increase  irrigation  projects  while  subsid 
crops  produced  by  these  projects,  and  of  wrongly  favor:! 
environm.ental3y  unsound  large  farm  over  the  more  manage 
fjmall  farm. 
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Table   1 
FERTILIZER   USED  BY    UNITED   STATES    AGRICULTURE 


size   of   farin 
gross    sales    in   100,000   of   $ 


re   fertilized 


all  farms 

1-2 

2-5 

5-10 

10+ 

(1+) 

306 

370 

HkQ 

561 

689 

(^460 

i:     196^   Census   of  Agriculture 


/ 


3-133  O  -  72  -  pt.    3A   -  22 
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Table    2 
PliOPOr.ED   USK    OF   LAND   IN    tA2T   SIDE    DIVISION    SERVICE   AREA 


Crop 

acres    in 
1958 

acres    in   ultimate 
development 

increase 

Oranges 

lh,76i\ 

77,662 

63,00f 

Olives 

2,6i^5 

9,282 

6,60( 

Deciduous    Fruit 

^^4,368 

73,717 

29,40( 

Grapes 

133,801 

163,330 

30,00( 

Potatoes 

6,896 

9,850 

3,00 

Misc.    Vegetables 

6,773 

16,582 

10,00 

Field   Corn,    Milo 

^8,972 

88,392 

40,00 

Irrigated   Grain 

100,993 

87,219 

-13,00 

Alfalfa 

116,076 

186,456 

70,00 

Irrigated   Pasture 

58,il80 

109,526 

51,00 

Cotton 

185,066 

227,725 

42,00 

Misc.    Field   Crops 

23,568 

28,400 

5,00 

Idle 

39,075 

18,755 

-21,00 

Non-bearing  Fruit 

17,331 

- 

-17,00 

Integrated   Crops 

7,875 

- 

-   8,00 

Double    Crops 

-   3,931 

-49,559 

-(46,00 

811,232 


1,049,312 


238,000 
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Table  3 
CROP  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  IN  CALIFOWJIA 


Subsidy 


Acres   Set    Aside 


ton 

t   89,752,779 

at 

$     6,067,679 

i  Grains 

$  10,366,087 

10i|,173 
80,585 
^0,075 


mtlally  productive   conserving  base:      Acres   removed   from 
iuctlon  6,35i|,000. 

•ce:   California  Agricultural  Stabilization   and  Conservation  Servl( 
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Source:      California  State    Chamber  of   Commerce.      Economic   Sun 
Series.      (Estimates    for  1971   and   1972:    Bank  of  AmerJ 

Dollars   adjusted  by   use   of   Consumer  Price   Index 
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FIGURif;  3 

EAST  SIDE  DIVISION,  INITIAL  PHASE:  STORAGE  Ai^D  DELIVERY  FACILITIES 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Is  Mr.  Jerry  Fielder  here? 

Mr.  Fielder  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Califor- 

%. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Fielder,  for  joining  us  this  afternoon.  I  apolo- 
56  tor  any  confusion  about  the  precise  time  of  your  appearance  If 
u  have  a  statement,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  or  vou  may  enter 
m  the  record  if  you  prefer  just  to  summarize. 

ATEMENT  OF  JERRY  W.   FIELDER,   SECRETARY  OF  AGRICUL- 

TURE,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
^Ir.  Fielder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[  do  have  a  prepared  statement.  Much  of  it  would  be  redundant 
er  all  you  have  heard  thus  far  today.  I  will  skim  through  and 
rh light  some  areas  that  I  think  are  of  significance  and  try  to  add 
ttle  to  the  record. 

Senator  STE^TNS0N.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  at 
end  ot  your  testimonv. 

^r.  Fielder.  It  has 'been  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  California 
•iculture  IS  Its  ^o.  1  industry,  and  certainlv,  as  such,  represents  a 
y  important  impact  on  California's  economy 

n  the  area  of  world  trade-nothing  has  been  said  about  that 
ay— the  United  States  represents  about  20  percent  of  foreign 
icultural  trade  throughout  the  world  and  of  that,  California's  par- 
pation  IS  about  10  percent  of  the  approximatelv  $48  billion  of 
aucts,  that  California  will  have  produced  in  19*71.  Over  half  a 
ion  dollars  of  those  products  are  exported  out  of  the  State,  prin- 
illy  to  foreign  countries  in  offshore  markets, 
here  has  been   some   alluding  to   the   fact  that   net   profit  has 

Ti^'n^'nt  ^Qf^'^^  ^^''^  ^^^^^^  represent  a  reduction 

II  about  ^966  million  m  1970,  as  compared  to  $1,045,700,000  in 
y.  It  IS  anticipated  that  the  net  income  of  California  agriculture 
.  remain  about  level  with  1970  for  the  current  vear 

^ahfornia  is  unique  in  that  it  produces  more  commercial  crops 
1  any  other  State,  representing  over  200  commercial  crops.  Cattle 
calves  are  the  State's  leading  farm  products.  These  are  followed 
dairy  products  grapes,  hay,  and  eggs.  Of  the  20  leading  farm 
inodities,  we  have  such  crops  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  oranges, 
^hes  almonds  and  strawberries.  Most  people  associate  these  as 
-icular  types  of  California  crops. 

onUnl^^''  is  the  most  critical  and  costly  input  into  California 
^cultural  production.  California  farm  emplovers  and  closelv 
ted  agricultural  services  report  the  amount  of  over  $1  billion  in 

trU^^^''' -  ."^  ""^  ^^^"^  increasing  and  is  expected  to  be  signifi- 
ly  higher  m  the  records  of  1970. 
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Wages  paid  to  California  farmworkers  have  continued  to  incre 
and  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  The  annual  average  cc 
posite  hourly  rate  in  1970  was  $1.87.  This  was  9  cents,  or  5.1  perce 
higher  than  the  $1.78  per  hour  average  for  1969.  The  1970  Calii 
nia  rate  was  also  45  cents,  or  32  percent,  above  the  national  aver: 

of  $1.42.  r  '  ^ 

The  seasonal  or  temporary  farm  labor  force  is  made  up  ot  b 
local  and  nonlocal,  or  migratory,  employees,  who  live  in  and  out 
the  State.  We  have  had  a  trend  which  might  be  of  interest  to  > 
For  the  migratory  laborers  who  live  in  California,  there  has  bee 
decline,  but  for  rnigratory  workers  coming  from  other  parts  of 
United  States  into  California,  there  has  been  an  increase.  1 
might  have  some  significant  impact  in  your  deliberations  as  you 
looking  at  the  picture  across  the  country. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  corporate  structure  am 
think  that  has  been  pretty  well  worked  over  today.  It  has  t 
brought  out  particularly  that  the  corporate  structures  m  Califoi 
also  include— and  I  think  it  is  an  important  point— many  fj 
family  operations,  which  have  grown  from  small  to  sizable  op( 
tions  or  have  remained  small  and  are  incorporated. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
small  operator,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  This  has  l 
alluded  to  and  I  certainly  concur  with  it,  why  are  the  smaller  op 
tors  in  California,  the  good-managed  operations,  able  to  comp 
with  the  larger  sized  structures?  I  think  it  is  probably  due  to 
unique  character  of  the  commodities  grown  in  California,  especi 
the  type  of  commodities  that  California  grows,  and  that  person  ^ 
is  the  entrepreneur  and  so  closely  associated  with  the  operation 
give  it  a  more  intense,  sophisticated  attention  than  maybe  the  lai 
corporate  structure. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  fear  and  concern  a 
the  competitive  position  of  the  larger  conglomerates,  so-called  « 
glomerates,  and  the  smaller  farmers,  and  I  think  there  is  ei 
reason  to  be  concerned  in  this  area,  but  I  submit  that  the  comj 
tiveness  is  not  so  much  from  the  size  but  from  some  of  the 
advantages  that  have  been  alluded  to.  We  have  taken  a  serious  ir 
est  in  this  particular  aspect  and  we  do  look  with  some  conceri 
the  ability  of  some  organizations,  some  structures,  to  take  advan 
of  tax  benefits  that  others  are  not  able  to  take  the  benefit  ot, 
thus  exercise  a  more  competitive  position  as  a  result  of  that. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  quite  possible 
even  the  conglomerates  are  not  going  to  continue  to  take  over  ( 
fornia  agriculture.  As  an  example,  two  very  sizable  ones,  one 
has  been  mentioned  quite  frequently  today,  have  sort  of  stuck  t 
toe  in  the  water  and  tested  the  temperature  and  have  backed  oi 
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fornia's  agricultural  production,  one  being  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Co , 
the  other  one  being  Tenneco.  ' 

echanization,  of  course,  has  been  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
ilopment  of  the  farm  labor  picture  in  California.  I  point  to  the 
that  It  probably  has  increased  the  number  of  stable  year-round 
^ers  or  has  been  one  of  the  major  contributors  to  this,  because, 
?ricultural  production  has  become  more  sophisticated  and  use  of 
lanization  has  become  a  very  important  feature  in  California 
cultural  production,  this  has  required  a  more  highly  skilled 
cer  and  development  of  skills  which,  in  turn,  a  worker  is  able  to 

in  upon  as  he  develops  these  skills  in  demanding  a  higher 
^n  for  his  efforts. 

my  report  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
iples  ot  this  kind  of  development  was  in  the  case  of  a  tomato 
ester  which  now  picks  all  of  the  California  canning  crop  of 
toes  Another  crop  which  has  become  highly  mechanized,  almost 
jletely  mechanized,  is  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  However, 
levelopment  of  the  tomato  harvester  hasn't  displaced  the  total 
:ers  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  doing,  because  mechanization 
Lbsorbed  about  half  the  number  involved  in  the  harvest  now  in 
form  of  domestics,  mechanics,  machine  operators,  part-time 
ers  who  work  on  the  tomato  harvesters,  and  it  hasn't  affected 
irge  number  of  work  force  as  anticipated. 

e  returns  to  California  agriculture,  for  both  small  and  large 
ers,  ot  course,  have  been  alluded  to  as  being  affected  by  the 
^rice  ratio.  One  of  the  areas  of  considerable  concern  to  us  is  the 
;r  percentage  of  support  through  property  taxation  that  agri- 
re  is  contributing  to  the  economy,  for  the 'cost  of  operating  the 
-nment.  The  Williamson  Land  Act  attempted  to  alleviate  this 
omehow  today,  m  reference  to  it,  it  was  alluded  to  as  providing 
chaiiism  whereby  agriculture  is  not  carrying  its  fair  share  of 
)st  01  Cjovernment. 

^ould  like  to  speak  to  that  for  a  moment  and  say  that,  true,  the 
amson  Land  Act  has  given  some  relief  and  some  very  much 
d  rohet  to  California  agriculture,  both  large  and  small,  but  I 
I  like  to  also  point  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  that,  I  think 
^rma  agriculture  is  still  carrying  far  more  of  its  share  of  the 
t  iTOvernment  support  than  I  think  it  should. 

r  ri?/^  ^*^"^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^  developed  in  Ventura  County,  and  I 
I  had  this. 

[might  submit  it  and  send  it  to  you  later  as  part  of  the  record, 
la  hke  to  do  so.  ' 

Lator  Stevenson.  You  may  do  that, 
le  information  subsequently  supplied  follows:) 
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SDMMARY 


Thib  repu'i  atten  [  '  .  U;  li^Tnonbtratc  \\u-  importance  of  agriculture  m  Ventura  County. 
ently,  ;Kjri<,uhure  is  thr  l»',idinq  industry  m  Ventura  County  and  also  contributes  greatly 
economu:   soiveii.  y   of    .,overnmental   services       This  study  then   illustrates  the  economic  si 

of  acjricultiirn 

Th..  Piinniiuj  Department  crjnducted  a  cost-benefit  analysis  study  seeking  to  den 
impart  of  altf-niti v.;  qrowtP  p.itterns  m  our  agricultural  land  through  1980. 

Th.>  hoiiomu  s  of  Agriculture  portion  of  this  study  has  been  divided  into  four  section: 
fust  section  rocoqni/es  the  economic  importance  of  agriculture  on  the  local  economy  and  th( 
and  revenues  derived  from  an  acre  of  agricultural  land  in  Ventura  County  Section  two,  tht 
four  m.hisure  the  economic  impact  of  residential,  commercial,  industrial  and  governmental  gro 
the  local  economy  and  the  cost  and  revenue  from  an  acre  of  developed  land  These  section: 
in  that  each  model  repiesents  a  different  degree  of  growth  and  density  in  the  100.000  acre 

Section  twu  illustrates  pro)ected  land  use  growth  to  the  year  1980  based  on  present 
Section  three  represents  a  different  degree  of  density  of  growth  to  1980  and  Section  four  she 
area  as  beinq  completely  developed 

The  followimi  four  tables  indicate  the  economic  impact  of  various  land  uses  plus  tl 
and  revenue  of  each  land  use  In  each  instance,  agriculture  has  less  economic  impact  than  c 
land  USPS.  8ut  in  terms  of  costs  and  revenues  derived  from  an  acre  of  land,  agriculture  is 
an  asset  to  local  governments  than  the  other  land  uses. 


EiisiiNe  teRicyiiuRU  luiibs 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Agriculture 

Total  Value  $170,693,200 

With  the  Muliqilier**  536,260,252 


GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES  PER  ACRE 


Type  of 
Land  Use 

Total 
Costs 

Total 
Revenues 

Net  Government 
Revenues 

Agriculture 

$4.74 

$125.00 

$120  26 

.SOURCt        VENTURA   COUNTY     PLANNING    DEPARTMENT      1970 


Thi  .   •>'■■•    n" 


oofls  to  cultivated  .u-reaye  m  Ventut  i  C.ountv 
t.pliM, 


^.M 
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PflESEKI  mm  IHR0U6H  1911 


ECOIMOMIC  IMPACT 


Residential 

Toiol  P''fsorial  Income 
With  the  Multiplier 


Industrial 

Tninl  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 


Commercial 

Total  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 

Agriculture 

Total  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 


Government 

Total  Expenditures 
With  the  Multiplier 


$    758,402,117 
2  328  294  500 


660,450  560 
1,543,400,309 


729,005.000 
1,277,208,432 


114,879,600 
355,858  677 


110,154,111 
432,905,656 


Type  of 
Land  Use 


TOTAL 


GOVERMVIENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES 


Total 
Costs 


$  96.959,764  (88.1%) 

8  916,600  (  8.1%) 

3,908,250  (  3.5%) 

379,497  (     .3%) 


$110,154,111 


Total 
Revenues 


$39.770  647  (60.1%) 

8,069,969  (12.3%) 

2.572,465  (  3.9%) 

15,701,154  (23.7%) 


$66,114,235 


Net  Government 
Revenues 


-57,179,116 

-846,630 

-1  335,784 

15,321,657 


-44,039,873 


Planning  department    1970 
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MODU  II    II  uumiiiiiE  8IISVIR  pmum 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Residential 

Total  personal  income 
With  the  multiplier 

$    388,429,800 
1,192.479.486 

Industrial 

Total  sales 

With  the  multiplier 

495,337,920 
1,157,218.356 

Commercial 

Total  sales 

With  the  multiplier 

385  443,292 
958  379.365 

Agricultural 

Total  sales 

With  the  multiplier 

153,443,292 
475,367,318 

Government 

Total  expenditures 
With  the  multiplier 

62,722,055 
246,497,676 

GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES 


Type  of 
Land  Use 

Total 
Costs 

Total 
Revenues 

Net  Cover 
Rev  em 

Residential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Agriculture 

$46,551,120  (82,2?/o) 

6,687,450  (11.8%) 

2,932,635  (   5.2%) 

425,685  (      .8%) 

$17,619,420  (40.8%) 

6,052,477  (14.7%) 

1.930.301  (  4.5%) 

17,612,050  (40.7%) 

-28,931 

-634 

-1,002 

+17,186 

TOTAL 

$56,596,890 

$43,214,248 

-13,382 

COSIS 


REVEIIUES 


JRA   COUNTY.    PLANNING    DEF 


9^k 
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I     lilll  DEVEIOPMENI 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Residential 

Tot.jl  personal  income 
With  the  multiplier 


industrial 

Total  sales 

With  the  multiplier 


Commercial 

Total  sales 

With  ihe  multiplier 

Government 

Total  expenditures 
With  the  multiplier 


$  4  890,710,000 
15,014,479,700 


3,302,252,800 
7,714.789,036 


2.594,091,200 
6,433.346,176 


550,674,600 
2.164,151,178 


GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES 


Total 
Costs 


$486,405,600  (88.3%) 
44.583,000  (  8.1%) 
19,686,000  (  3.6%) 


$550,604,600 

COSTS 


Total 
Revenues 


$199,532,822(78.9%) 
40,349,848  (16.0%) 
12,957,274  (  5.1%) 

$252,840,274 


REVENHES 


Net  Government 
Revenues 


n 


-286,872.778 
-4.233.152 
-6,728,396 


-297,834,326 


SOURCE       VENTURA  COUNTY     PL  ANN  ING   DEP  ARTMEN  T     1970 


72  -  pt.   3A  -  23 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  VENTURIl  CUUNTY 


Cahtoriii.)    ;>,is    •;  ^ulilion.il  1  y   Ix'uf 

,)n    agricultural    state,    anu   i 

ur    mti    ici:5i    iwcmy-i 

has  t 

,id   the   larcirst   valur  of   ayriculturai   production   in   the  nation.     In   1969.  gross  cash 

frntn 

<irm  mafkftiiuis  .n  the  stal*'  totalled  $4  38  billion 

Vrntu'.i    Co.intv    has   contributed   significantly   to   agricultural   production   in   Calif( 

,n    1969    was   ..   Iradinq   (laiionwide   producer   of    the   following   crops  and   livestock  comrr 

" 

Commodity 

State  Ranking 

Nationwide  Rankin 

Avocados,  Fuerte 
Broccoli 

2 
4 

Cabbage 

1 

Carrots  (other  than  desert) 

4 

Celery 

4 

Eggs,  Chicken 

7 

Grapefruit  (other  than  desert) 

3 

6 

1 

Lemons 

1 

Oranges,  Navel 

3 

(In  Southern  California) 

Oianges,  Valencias 

1 
(In  Southern  California) 

Peas,  green 

2 

8 
5 
2 
2 

I 

Peppers,  bell 

4 

Peppers,  chili 

2 

Spinach,  fresh 

1 

Spinach,  processing 

3 

Strawberries 

3            1 

Tomatoes,  fresh  market                  |                          6                          |                      ' 

The  types  of  crops  grown  in  Ventura  County  in  1969  reflect  a  changing  pattern  of  a 
production  As  the  following  chart  notes,  fruit  and  nut  and  field  crops  have  declined 
while  vegetable,  cut  flower,  and  nursery  stock  increased.  And  while  production  value  of 
risen  in  the  last  decade,  total  acreage  has  declined  an  average  of  1.800  acres  a  year. 


liormo   AgrfCul 


Califotma  Dcpartincnl  ot  Aqnciilture,  May  1970) 
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TOTAL  VENTURA  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  1959  AND 


1969 


Harvested 
Acres 

Changes  in 

Harvested 

Acres 

Percent 

Production 
Value 

Changes  in 

Production 

Value 

s  and  Nuts 

1959 
1969 

53,821 
51,444 

-2,377 

-4.5 

$  56,595,032.28 
86,653  800.00 

$30,057,767.00 

able  Crops 

1959 
969 

35,894 
38,979 

+  3,085 

+8.0 

24.191  246.76 
44,171,000.00 

19  979  753  00 

d  Crops 

959 

969 

32,326 
18.817 

-13,509 

-58.2 

5,566.751.65 
5,189,800.00 

-376.951.65 

Flowers 

959 
969 

810 
1,733 

'923 

+  52.4 

1,001,960.00 
3,287,000.00 

2,285  040.00 

ry  Stock 

959 
969 

956 

1.065,968.00 
2,732.900.00 

1.666,932.00 

Products 

359 

)69 

3.358,014.65 
3.621,000.00 

262,985.35 

and  Poultry 

)59 

169 

10,935.675.00 
24,674,700.00 

13,739,025.00 

Products 

59 

69 

105,700.00 
363,000.00 

257,300.00 

TAL 

Bearing  and 

Nonbearing 

Acres 

59 
69 

137,550 
119,562 

-17,988 

$102,821,348.34 
$170,693,200.00 

$67,871,851.66 

SUURC£       VtNTUHA 

COUNTY.   OEPARTM 

^^g        dJcIn      o   r  T'  T  ^P^-^"""""  ^n"  -'-  ,n  Ven.u-a  Coun.y  even 

«e  u  „    ,M     H     '■  '  """  ""'"  "'"  ''"'"'  '°  "^  '"""'^-^  ^^  progressively 

"e  .lancullural  lands  are  iransformed  to  urban  purposes. 
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Unforiunatf-lv,  as  the  loss  of  farm  land  continues  in  Ventura  County,  it  is  foreseeal 
i.foplaceable  fa-n-  lands  will  also  be  lost  to  urbanization  throughout  California  and  the  nati( 
example  Santa  Ciarn  Cnty,  C.Mnrn.a,  has  lost  over  50  percent  of  its  prime  agricultural 
date-  while  O-anne  C.H.niy,  California,  has  qone  from  a  1958  figure  of  120,000  acres  of  crop 
a  piuiection  of  l.'.s  th,.M  50,000  .iues  by  1980.-^ 

The  i>jini  to  be  made  is  that  as  cultivated  acreaqe  continues  to  shrink,  that  remain 
comes  increasuiqly  valuable.  This  is  particularly  true,  as  is  the  case  for  Ventura  County,  wf 
crops   produceci   ar,-   h.av.ly    weighted   m   favor   of   high   value,   ha.d-to-dupbcate   specialty 


Even  Willi  the  realization  that  productive  acreage  will  be  ever  more  valuable,  it  is  pi 
that  Class  I  uid  II  prime  agricultural  lands  will  dimmish,  following  present  land  use.  ab 
trends,  by  more  than  21,000 \icres  by  1985  Presently,  the  following  prime  acreage  is  estir 
he  within  incorporated  boundane-s. 


Planning  Area 

Total  Acreage 

Incorporated  Acreage 

Camarillo  -  Las  Posas 

ConcjO  -  Coastal 

Fillmore  -  Piru 

Moorpark 

0|ai 

Oxnatd  -  Port  Hueneme 

Santa  Paula 

Simi 

Ventura 

40.000 

8,000 

15.000 

4.000 

4,000 

41,000 

10,000 

13.000 

20.000 

8,074 
6.752 
1.101 

330 
12,955 

1.468 
10,005 

6,962 

TOTAL 

155,000 

47,647 

SOunCE      VENTURA  COUNTY.  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT     1970 

If  present  trends  are  not  altered,  the  future  for  agriculture  in  Ventura  County  does  nc 
very  promising  And  the  loss  will  not  merely  be  economic:  farm  land  also  has  aesthetic  v 
acts  as  a  positive  force  m  shaping  and  delineating  urban  form. 

Two  ideas  being  advanced  by  the  Assoeiation  of  Bay  Area  Governments  aimed  at  pi 
prime  agricultural  land  might  provide  direction  for  altering  the  trend  toward  future  intrusion 
development  on  Ventura  County's  prime  agricultural  land  The  first  proposal  is  to  dir( 
services  toward  the  least  valuable  agricultural  lands  (value  is  defined  as  value  of  gross  agi 
output  less  the  cost  of  operating  capital  and  labor).  This  measurement  would  include  the 
of  land,  given  soil  and  climate  conditions,  to  grow  high  value  crops. 


id  Use  Ittues   m   Santo  Clara  County 

BO   Space   m   Oronge   County       Analysis  ond   Recomm»ndotions  ( 


bPciu.Mu  .■.  our  tot.il 
ui  148  148  o<i.-s. 


derud  as  general  since  they  were  plammett 
lat  higher  than  the  actual  acreage  m  Cl.iss 


University  of  California  Extension,  V 
■leil  fiom  the  map  m  the  Soil  Survey. 
1  and  11  soils  ni  the  «iouthern  half  of 


tiuir, 
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The  second  concept  .s  to  direct  urban  service,  and  consequently,  urban  development  away 
gncultural  lands  by  measuring  costs  other  than  initial  construction  costs  which  are  almost 
ibly  cheaper  in  agricultural  areas.  It  .s  suggested  that  the  annual  source  of  income  from 
tural  acreage  be  capitalized  on  a  social  t)enefit  basis  which  would  provide  a  longer  range 
of  costs  and  benefits  than  do  initial  development  costs  alone. ^ 


:tive 


[CONOMICS  OF  IGRICOITURE 

This  section  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

present  economic  importance  of  agriculture  on  the  local  economy  and  the  costs  and  revenues 
/ed  from  an  acre  of  agricultural  land  in  Ventura  County  are  examined. 

economic  contribution  which  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  growth  of  residential,  corrrDercal 
mdustrial  lands  by  1980  and  what  governmental  revenues  and  costs  they  will  generate  are 

hird  part  IS  Identical  to  the  second  except  the  growth  ratios  have  been  reduced  to  75  percent 
B  expected  trend,  and  population  density  has  been  increased. 

mal  part  is  an  analysis  of  a  total  development  projection  using  the  present  trend  ratios  of 
h  tor  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  purposes. 

he  purpose  behind  this  aspect  of  the  Interim  Open  Space  Policy  is  to  ascertain  whether 
re  can  be  as  profitable  as  commerce  or  industry  when  all  the  economic  benefits  are  pre- 
s  well  as  the  cost  and  the  benefit  accruing  to  local  government. 


ir  timcmiyiiE  ii  ihe  iicti  eciiimt 


TURE  IN  1969 

$170,693,200  6     However,  to  state  this  figure  is  not  to  imply  that  this  ,s  the  sum  of  eco- 
PtTrLlTf'"';"^  "k  'h  f''^'  '"'^^"^^-    '^  ^"  ^'^-'^'^-  ^°  P-^-e,  package. 


<'^.9.onol   Plonn.n,  P,o,.o.      Ag.c.Uu^ol   Ra.o.,c..  S.„d.  -Berkeley,       Assoc,at,on  of  Bay  A.ea  Goverorr^nts. 

oun.y  Annuo.  RepoM  ond  Oop  S,ot..„c.,    1969  (San.a  Paula.  Cahforn.a.  Agr.cultural  Comn.ss.oner, 
al  Extension  Servrce 
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Agricultural 
Labor 

Material 

Services 

Rent 

Transpor- 
tation 

Packaged 
Process 

Machinery 

Sellinf 

Celery 

$18  18 

$16.12 

$1  06 

$2.92 

(1/30  ac  ) 

$    73 

$47.85 

S  .91 

S8.21 

Head  Lettuce 

$  4.78 

$  7.88 

$1  43 

$389 

(1/30  ac  ) 

$  .73 

$47  27 

SI  04 

$6.80 

The  inputs  fiom  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  in  turn,  require  secondary  inputs  in 
these  industries  to  make  their  sales  to  the  agricultural  sectors  production  (which  in  this 
IS  the  primary  .'conomic  activity).  This  process  of  each  sector  selling  to  and  purchasing 
another  to  cieate  the  added  dollar  volume  of  final  demand  for  agricultural  produce  continui 
as  an  economic  catalyst  until  the  value  of  the  dollar  cycle  is  completely  spent.  This  ( 
process  IS  termed  the  multiplier  effect.  The  multipliers  used  in  this  study  are  estimates  tc 
multipliers  developed  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  California  in  1969.8  jhe  mult 
crop  agriculture  is  3.37  and  for  livestock  agriculture,  2.01. 

Differences  in  the  two  figures  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  crop  agric 
much  more  labor  intensive  than  livestock  agriculture,  and  wages  are  a  strong  catalyst  to 
activity. 

Summing  up  the  value  of  crop  agriculture  of  $142,034,500  and  livestock  and  relatec 
ture  of  $28,648,700,  by  their  respective  multipliers  gives  a  total  economic  contribution  of  ai 
to  Ventura  County  of  $536,260,252. 


GOVERNMENTAL  REVENUES  AND  COSTS  IN  AN  AGRICULTURAL  AREA  OF  6,200  ACRES 
EAST  OF  OXNARD 

Average  tax  revenues  derived  from  agricultural  lands  in  the  area  east  of  Qxnard  are 
mately  $125  an  acre.  (This  does  not  include  improvements  on  the  land).^  To  determine  tl 
governmental  services,  all  the  budgets  of  all  the  governmental  entities  (taken  by  tax  cc 
were  examined  for  6,200  acres  east  of  Qxnard.  ^^  Analysis  was  made  of  how  much  revi 
taxing  )unsdiction  would  need  to  operate  for  one  fiscal  year  after  excluding  subventions 
over  revenues,  and  these  figures  were  divided  by  the  population  within  each  taxing  area 


8  A  Study  o<  .h.  Economy  o.  Nopo  Coun.y.  Col.»orn.o,  by  Irv.ng  Hoch  and  N.ckolas  Trvphonopoolos  (Un.ver 
forma  D,v,s.on  of  Agr.cultural  Sconces  and  the  G.ann.n,  Foundation  of  Agricultural  Ecor>omics.  August  l»< 
Research  Report  No.  303. 

''ventiir.i  County  Assessor  s  Office 

"^JUe  6  2<)0  acres  consist  of  two  abutting  properties.  The  first  property  was  bounded  by  Del  ^orte  Boulevard 
fctting  Ro,id  to  the  South  approximately  3  000  feet  above  Pleasant  Valley  Road  to  the  Nortt,,  *>d  tojhe 
Road  the  second  property  runs  West  of  Wood  Road  and  tast  along  Fifth  and  3.000  feet  above  Pleasant  V 
Somis  Road 
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dual^per  capita  costs  were  then  added  together  to  give  a  total  per  capita  cost  of  governmental 
es.  In  the  area  under  consideration,  we  derived  a  per  capita  cost  of  $408.93  ^^  Taking  this 
we  then  divided  this  figure  by  the  number  of  people  in  the  area  under  analysis  and  arrived  at  a 
:re  cost  of  governmental  services  of  $4.74  (6,200  acres  divided  by  72  people)  Therefore  in 
200  acres  used  for  analysis,  a  per  acre  cost  of  services  of  $4.74  and  an  average  revenue  per 
f  $125.00  were  derived.    This  is  a  net  gam  of  $120.26  per  acre  for  each  acre  under  cultivation 


)TAL  ECONOMIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  6.200  ACRES  EAST  OF  OXNARD 

Analysis  of  the  crops  and  gross  sales  value  of  crops  within  the  6.200  acres  reveals  that 
-mately  38  percent  of  the  land  is  in  citrus  and  the  remaining  62  percent  ,s  in  vegetables 
acreage  m  citrus,  about  2,200  acres  are  in  lemons,  75  in  oranges,  and  74  in  grapefruit  Based 
rage  crop  value  per  acre  in  1969,  the  total  acreage  in  citrus  would  have  generated  gross  sales 
)f  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,838,000. 

The  remaining  3.850  acres  is  mainly  comprised  of  vegetables.  Some  of  the  primary  summer 
3re  tomatoes,  celery,  and  green  lima  beans;  some  dominant  winter  crops  are  cabbage    cauli- 

celery.  spinach,  peppers,  and  lettuce.   In  general,  the  area  is  double  cropped.   If  the  assump- 

made  that  in  1969  all  the  area  was  double  cropped  (realizing  some  of  the  acreage  grew  one 
Nile  some  acres  grew  three  or  more  crops  a  year),  a  generalization  can  be  determined  as  to 
;ales  per  acre  of  vegetables  in  the  area.  An  acre  of  land  growing  two  crops  in  celery  would 
OSS  sales  m  1969  of  approximately  $6,000.    On  the  other  hand,  an  acre  of  tomatoes  and  head 

would  have  gross  sales  of  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $3,000  and  an  acre  of  head  lettuce 
I  peppers  would  have  gross  sales  of  approximately  $1,800.     For  this  reason    any  general- 

on  the  gross  sales  value  of  vegetables  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  however,  a  figure  of  $3  000 
e  does  not  seem  unreasonable.     Using  this  figure,  gross  sales  of  vegetables  of  $11  55o'oOO 

r  K  Tl''  "''^  '''''''  '^"  "  '  ^°^"  9^°^'  '^'^^  °^  $17,388,000.  The  total  economic 
ror  the  b,2U0  acres  would  be  approximately  $58,597,000. 

This  detailed  analysis  of  6,200  acres  reveals  some  of  the  costs  involved  m  urbanizing  prime 
ural  lands.  The  costs  are  very  significant  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  yearly  agricultural  sales 
economic  activity  generated  by  growing,  harvesting,  transporting,  and  retailing  fami  produce 
this  the  loss  of  acreage  that  returns  much  more  in  revenue  than  it  costs  in  terms  of  govern- 
serv.ces^  and  the  decision  to  convert  agricultural  land  to  urban  purposes  takes  on  an  eco- 
-ght  seldom  considered  since  agriculture  has  traditionally  been  considered  a  residual  land 
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PRESEII  IREIDS  IKRm  llll 


ECONOMIC 

Taking  an  area  of  100,000  acres,  which  roughly  corresponds  to  cultivated  acreage  in 
County    a  forecast  was  made  of  residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  land  takes  through 
IS  projected  that  15,507  additional  acres  will  become  residential,  3,080  industrial,  and  1,3 
mercial.    The  consequencies  of  pursuing  present  trends  are  as  follows. 

Residential 

The  fwpulation  of  Ventura  County  is  projected  to  increase  by  348.000  by  1980.  In 
It  IS  hypothesized  that  throughout  the  county,  the  population  density  will  nse  to  an  averagi 
people  per  acre.  Considering  this  inaeased  density  will  affect  the  entire  county,  it  is  fore^ 
268  271  of  these  new  residents  will  live  withm  the  100,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land  being 
a  model  and  the  remaining  79.279  will  reside  in  present  urban  areas.  The  per  capita  income 
268  271  people  has  been  held  constant  as  have  all  other  economic  data  such  as  industrial, 
tural  and  conmercial  sales  per  acre,  and  government  costs  per  acre.  Per  capita  income  is  '- 
aggregated  this  will  add  $758,402,117  worth  of  personal  income  to  the  county.  However, 
earlier  for  agriculture,  this  is  not  the  total  economic  consequence  of  such  projected  person? 
since  a  large  share  of  these  dollars  will  be  circulated  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
stimulate  additional  economic  activity.  Using  a  multiplier  of  3.07.  a  total  economic  i 
$2,328,294,500  is  forecast  from  personal  income. 

Industrial  ^'^ 


Of  the  3  080  acres  of  additional  land  going  into  industrial  uses  by  1980.  the  assum 
been  made  that  it  will  all  be  in  our  model  of  undeveloped  land.  Taking  1969  manufacturing 
capital  improvements,  and  material  costs,  and  the  value  added  to  manufactured  products 
final  industrial  sales  of  $523,039,470.  With  industrial  sales  per  acre  of  $214,432  (after  si 
10  percent  of  the  acreage  assumed  to  be  in  the  Food  and  Kindred  Sector),  the  additional  3.1 
will  create  new  industrial  sales  of  $660,450,460.  To  apply  a  multiplier  to  this  figure  r 
determination  as  to  what  percentage  of  firms  are  endogenous  (local)  and  what  percentage  ai 
nous  (firms  and  headquarters  outside  the  county).  This  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  nr 
for  the  two  types  of  firms  differ  fairly  significantly.  Exogenous  firms  have  a  much  lower 
because  of  their  greater  tendency  than  endogenous  firms  to  purchase  materials  and  ship 
products  to  other  regions,  with  a  resulting  reduction  in  the  amount  of  economic  activity  c 
It  has  been  found  that  2/3  of  the  county" s  firms  are  endogenous  and  1/3  exogenous,  and  the 
t.on  has  been  made  that  this  ratio  will  hold  constant  through  1980.  The  multiplier  applied  i 
endogenous  firms  and  1.89  for  exogenous  firms.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  multipliers  we 
an  economic  contribution  of  $415,667,768  from  exogenous  firms  and  $1,127,732,541  from  er 
firms  for  a  total  increase  of  economic  activity  generated  from  new  industrial  lands  of  $1,54. 


'Per  capita  mcome  f.gures  a.e  for    1968   ..nd  were   taken  f.om  Secur.ty  Nat.onal   Bank  s.    Col.«orn.o  R.por.: 
Growth  and  Economic    Stoture 


Food  an.l  K.ndred  ProrUK  ts  (SIC  Codes  19- 3M)  have  been  OKcluded  to  keep  f-om 
incoruorated  into  th.    Agtuultural  CommiSSiOnet  S  Annool   Report   1969. 


double  countinq  since 


n 


*t^j<i 
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[^mmercial 

:ommerc.al   land  .s  projected  to  increase  by  1,350  acres  by  1980.  and,  as  with  industrial 

^ZTrrjrT""  v''  '''r'''  ''''  '"  ^^°"^'  "'"  °"^^  ^'^^'"  '^'  undeveloped 
n  1969,  taxable  sales  in  Ventura  County  amounted  to  $479,746  000  '^    Another  $141  297  000 
icommg  in  non-taxable  retail  sales  for  a  total  of  $729,005,000.  «    Dividing  total  retail  sales 
nt  acreage  in  coimiercal   development  gives  us  an  average  sales  per  acre  of  $381  484 
idd.tional  1,350  acres  of  commercial  land,  new  retail  sales  of  $515,003  400  will  be  created 

J:T::i:.m%Z32'  '^ ""' "'' " """  ^="™™^  '"'-'■'  -™'-''  '•v  -« — 

gricultufe 

sing  our  100,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land  and  assuming  that  it  conforms  to  the  present 
mder  cultivation  leads  to  the  predictable  conclusion  that  less  farm  land  will  remain  by 
llowmg  present  trends,  19.937  acres  will  be  released  to  industrial,  commercial  and  resi- 
des m  the  next  ten  years.  ^^  This  figure  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  subtracted  from 
.  acreage  to  give  us  a  new  figure  of  80,063  acres  m  agricultural  production  by  1980  The 
.es^of  remaining  agricultural  land  will  result  in  a  crop  of  livestock  value  of  production 

.surging  that  the  final  sales  volume  of  livestock  and  related  agriculture  will  continue  to 
c  nt  of  the  total  and  applying  the  appropriate  multipliers,  the  ecc^c^ic  contnbut.c.  of 
3  IS  projected  to  amount  to  $355,858,677  by  1980. 

vernment 

ZZl  ZtT."  '''k  "'"  ^°''^^^'  ''  '''""'  ^"  '^^'^  ^V  all  governmental 
Jat  on  wZ  ea  "  H  '''^'''T  '"'  '''''  °^"  "^^"^^^>  '''  ^'-^'"9  th.s  anx,unt 
c  $40  07  "  A^nr^^"  ''"^  ''  '"  '''''  '"''^'^"^'  -^^^  save  us  a  total 

I    with        oral   ,o    ?'  '"'  """'  ''  '''  '''^'''''  ^^^'^^'^^  '"  '''  undeveloped  area 

with  a  total   local  governmental   expenditure  by   1980  of  approximately  $110,154,111. 


'o*  f  "oah°at,on.  ^ni'2?'i970)  '^°''*°""°'  '^'"**'  *""""'  ''"'°"  '^^'='*^«"'o      Research  and  Stat,st,cs  Un... 

"ra'^reTet-llre"',:';:  TZ^T:  """  ^'^^  -  ^'^  ''"-"■  ^"--«  '^«  ---Vs  percentage  of 
'"  sales  .s  obta.ni  ^*^  "^  "'  percentage  of  taxable  sales,  the  f.gure  of  S141, 29^000  of  non- 

e  29  percent  ordiveSe^lidtraTwm'o'oT"^^^^     '"'"''"''•   *^'  '^^''«"''^'   ^'^^^     "  ^-s  not 
c  wvcu  lano  tnai  will  go  to  Other  urban  purposes  by   1980 

ctran'n^TblT";  iTsi:'  rr'r^  ^^'^^  '^  '^^^  °"  --^^  ^-^  --  --  .  t^e  .ode.  .ea 
^e  deve.opedTthe  nexften  vSrs  s  n'ce  .frasT"  ."",  "'"^'"^  °'  ''^  agr.cu.tura.  value  of  acreage 
'-9  reg.on  for  urban.zat.on.  '  ""^""^^  '°^  '^^  °''"*'^  '''^'"^  ^^'^  '^'^  area  w.ll  continue 

^'  i°n'c:,::r  ^eT  H;::::r::3'r;.ra;'"s';:;i^^^;,':;  '^  °"'  ^^'^^-^  °^  ^^^'"-^"'^'  --^  -^ 
-  ^o  .at  .s  pro.cted  to  be  a  ^^^eC^— ;:-:::z^:rz ^.^^^ ;;: :^:^^ 
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Since  local  governmoni  is  highly  localized  and  is  labor  intensive,  it  has  a  large  multipli 
Therefore,  after  employing  the  multiplier  of  3.93  for  local  government  expenditures,  a  total 
activity  IS  engendered  of  $432,905,656. 

Summary 

The  residential,  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  governmental  sales  or  exj 
in  the  area  under  consideration  are  estimated  to  have  the  following  total  economic  imp; 
county  by  1980. 


Residential 

Industrial 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Governmental 


TOTAL 


$2,328,294,500 

1,543,400,309 

1,277,208,432 

355,858,677 

432,905,656 


$5,937,667,574 


GOVERNMENTAL  REVENUES  AND  COSTS 


Revenues 


Revenues  for  each  sector  of  the  economy  previously  discussed  have  been  deti 
taking  total  assessed  land  and  improvements  for  each  category,  dividing  it  on  an  acre 
and  applying  the  tax  rate  per  $100  worth  of  assessed  valuation. ^^ 

1.  According  to  Planning  Department  projections,  the  population  will  increase  to  17.3 
acre  by  1980.  At  an  average  family  size  of  3.2,  this  will  mean  5.4  dwelling  unit 
Taking  net  family  income  in  Ventura  County  of  approximately  $8,500  and  assuming  a 
purchase  or  rent  homes  worth  approximately  2-1/2  times  their  annual  income,  there  w 
average  assessed  value  in  these  new  residential  areas  of  $28,487  per  acre.  Applyi 
rate  of  $9  per  $100  of  assessed  value,  a  revenue  of  $2,564.69  is  gained  per  acre.  Tot 
from  new  residential  acreage  is,  then,  estimated  to  amount  to  $39,770,647.83. 

2.  Industrial  lands  and  improvements  have  an  assessed  value  of  $83,846,000.  Dividing 
into  a  total  of  2,720  acres  gives  us  $30,825  of  assessed  valuation.  With  a  tax  rate  c 
$100  of  assessed  valuation,  an  average  revenue  of  $2,620.12  per  acre  of  induslria 
determined. 

3.  Cormierc.al  lands  have  an  assessed  value  of  $41,923,000.  With  1,870  acres  of 
development,  a  tax  rate  of  $8.50  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  and  an  average 
$1,905.53  IS  generated. 


^"  Tax  rates  and  ,.ssessed  values  (except  for  residential  areas^  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1968-69 
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lultural  land  has  a  total  assessment  of  land  and  improvements  of  $217  999  600  This  figure 
ed  by  the  100.000  acres  of  cultivated  acreage  gives  us  an  average  assessed  value  pe^ 
of  $2,179  and  average  revenues  per  acre  of  $196.11. 

g  per  acre  revenues  derived  by  residential,  mdustnal.  commercial,  and  agricultural  lands 
multiplying  such  receipts  by  projected  land  takes  by  1980  provide  the  following  estimated 
ue  from  new  land  uses  and  remaining  agricultural  production. 


Residential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


15,507  Acres 
3,080  Acres 
1.350  Acres 

80.063  Acres 


$39,770,647.83 

8,069,969.60 

2,572.465.50 

15,701.154.93 


TOTAL 


100.000  Acres 


$66,114,237.86 


SOURCE      VENTURA  COUNTY.  PLANNING   DEPARTMENT.    1970 
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le  method  of  determining  urban  per  capita  costs  was  explained  earlier.  To  arrive  at  per 
s  for  each  type  of  development,  the  $410.07  per  person  was  divided  between  school  and 
!\9m  7Z  '''"l'°?  ""'''  ^^^"  "^"'^'P"«d  by  the  17.3  people  per  acre  (the  projected 

1980)  and  the  number  of  acres  going  mto  residential  uses  to  give  us  total  school  costs, 
nmg  $216.01  of  per  capita  governmental  costs  was  applied  to  all  land  uses  on  a  per  acre 
i  density  of  13.4  people  since  our  original  per  capita  cost  was  averaged  over  an  area  with 
an  uses  not  just  residential.  This  necessitated,  then,  that  we  average  the  projected 
^m^'lu    T'  T'^^  '''""'^"^  ^°  ^"  '^"^  ^°  commercial,  industrial  and  residential 

1  fn       K      K         '  .°    ''  "'^'"  ^'  ''^'''  ^°^^'  ^^^^  "^^'^'P''^  fi^s^  by  the  density  of 

te     $  Som^ir  '1     '"''':  "'  '''^'''''  ''"'  ^^^^  '''  '  ^°^^'  governmental  cost  of 

nd    !'°^'7m  """'''  °'  '"'  ''"'^  ^'9"^"'  '°^^^^'  '^  '^''  '^  -s  "°^  broken  down 

no  use  as  follows: 


1980  GOVERNMENTAL  COSTS  IN 
THE  NEWLY  DEVaOPED  AREAS 


Residential 

Industrial 

Commercial 


TOTAL 


$  96.949,764 
8,916,600 
3.908,250 


$109,774,614 


SOURCE      VENTURA  COUNTY 
PLANNING  DEPARTMENT.   1970 


ore,  It  IS  assumed  that  the  remaining  80,063  acres  isunder  cultivation,  and  we  apply  the 
Of  $37M9"^'  °'  '""""^"^^'  ""'"^  °^  ''''  '''''  '^  '  ^°^^'  -P--  ^-  '^---n 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRESENT  TRENDS 

As  noted,  the  economic  impact  of  mdustr.al,  commercial,  and  residential  land  on  an  a 
basis  generates  a  larger  amount  of  economic  activity  than  does  agricultural  production.  This 
ence  is  somewhat  reduced  when  the  multipliers  are  added  since  agriculture  has  a  large  mu 
effect  on  the  economy  Nevertheless,  comparison  of  per  acre  sales  of  industrial  and  comr 
land  or  urban  per  capita  income  on  an  acreage  basis  with  per  acre  sales  of  agricultural  p. 
(rather  than  total  sales)  creates  the  impression  that  the  latters  contribution  is  rather  insign. 

AVERAGE  TOTAL  SALES  PER  ACRE  BY  LAND  USE  TYPE 


Industrial  Sales  Per  Acre 

Commercial  Sales  Per  Acre 

Urban  Per  Capita  Income  Per  Acre  (1980) 

Agricultural  Sales  Per  Acre 

(Including  Packaging  and  Processing) 


$214,432 

381,484 

61.121 

1,706 


SOURCE      VENTURA  COUNTY.  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT.    1970 

A  different  picture  is  revealed  when  local  government  costs  to  service  each  function 
as  total  property  taxes  generated  are  analyzed. 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVBIUES  FROM 
PROJECTED  1980  DEVELOPMENT 


Type  of 
Land  Use 

Total 
Costs 

Total 
Revenues 

Net  Government 
Revenues 

Residential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Agriculture 

$  96,949,76421 
8,916,600 
3,908,250 
379,497 

$39,770,647.83 

8,069,969.60 

2,572,465.50 

15,701,154.93 

-57,179,116.17 

-846,630.40 

-1,335,784.50 

+15,321,657.93 

TOTAL 

$110,154,111 

$66,114,237.86 

-44,039,873.14 

SOURCE      VENTURA  COUNTY     PLANNING  DEPARTMENT.   1970 


From  a  property  tax  standpoint,  it  can  be  seen  that  agriculture  is  the  only  land  use  that 
Itself  when  industrial  and  commercial  property  is  given  a  cost  based  on  total  urban  expendi 
government  Of  course,  there  are  revenues  derived  from  urban  development  other  than  propert 
but  on  this  basis,  agriculture  is,  from  the  public  perspective,  the  least  expensive  land  use. 


Industrial  and  commercial  costs  are  greater  than  revenues  because  all  expenditures  related  '° f^^^l° 
separated  from  those  related  to  land.  Therefore,  the  costs  above  are  urban  costs  which  favor  resident. ai  as 
commercial  and  industrial  governmental  expenditures.  Total  costs,  of  course,  will  remain  the  same  irrespec 
breakdown. 
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lEHilirE  CRIIII  PIIIERI 

Following  actual  projected  growth  trends  and  assuming  they  w.ll  take  place  with.n  our  rmdel 
000  acres^  we  arrived  at  the  previously  outlined  economic  consequences  on  Ventura  County 
e  costs  and  benefits  to  local  government.  With  the  alternative  growth  pattern,  we  simply  start 
le  premise  that  (1)  population  w.ll  increase  by  three-fourths  the  expected  rate  (commercial 
iustn a  expansion  are  also  assumed  to  be  75  percent  of  projected  growth  trends)  and  (2)  the 
t.on  will  reside  at  a  density  of  20  people  per  acre  rather  than  17.3.  Using  this  alternative 
pattern,  the  following  economic  impact  and  local  governmental  costs  and  revenues  are  hy- 
ized.  ' 

ALTERNATIVE  POPULATION  AND  ACREAGE  PROJECTIONS 


Projected  population 

Projected  population  in  the  newly  developed  area 

Residential  acreage 

Industrial  acreage 

Commercial  acreage 

Remaining  agricultural  acreage 


261,000 

137,40022 

6.870 

2,310 

1,013 

89.807 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Residential 

Total  Personal  Income 
With  the  Multiplier 


$    388,429,800 
1.192,479,486 


Industrial 

Total  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 


495,337,920 
1,157,218,356 


Commercial 

Total  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 


385,443,292 
958,379  365 


Agriculture 

Total  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 


153,443,292 
475,367,318 


Government 

Total  Expenditures 
With  theMiltipher 


62,722,055 
246,497,676 


SOURCE      VENTURA  COUNTY.  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT.   1970 


'^cZZVslZacr  :L7"J""^7"^  V  '''  """"'^  "^"^  ^'^  '"—  '"  -'-'-9  -ban  areas 
subtract  the  number  of  people  expected  to  go  mto  already  developed  reg,ons. 


Therefore. 
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GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES  (ad  valorem  Property  Tax) 


Type  of 
Land  Use 

Total 
Costs 

Total 
Revenues 

Net  Government 
Revenues 

Residential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Agriculture 

$46,551,120 

6,687,450 

2,932,635 

425,685 

$17,619,420.30 

6,052,477.20 

1,930,301.89 

17,612,050.77 

-28,931,699.70 

-634.972.80 

-1.002,333.11 

+17,186,365.77 

TOTAL 

$56,596,890 

$43,214,250.16 

-13,382,639.84 

SOURCE      VENTURA  COUNTY,  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT     1970 


Iim  lEIEllPMEII 


The  third  model  uses  present  trend  data  for  household  income,  per  capita  income,  po| 
density  per  acre,  ratios  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  development,  etc.  It  diffi 
in  that  It  assumed  all  100,000  acres  are  developed;  this  assurrption  Vi/as  made  to  enable  us  tc 
the  economic  impact  and  costs  and  benefits  to  government  if  all  100,000  acres  of  agricuitu 
were  converted  to  urban  purposes.  The  following  results  were  obtained  from  following  suci 
jection. 

ALTERNATIVE  POPULATION  AND  ACREAGE  PROJECTIONS 


Projected  population  in  the  newly  developed  area 
Residential  acreage 
Industrial  acreage 
Commercial  acreage 


1,730,000 

77.800 

15,400 

6,800 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Residential 

Total  Personal  Income 
With  the  Multiplier 


Industrial 

Total  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 


Commercial 

Total  Sales 

With  the  Multiplier 


Government 

Total  Expenditures 
With  the  Multiplier 


$  4,890,710,000 
15,014,479,700 


3,302,252,800 
7,714,789,036 


2,594,091,200 
6,433,346,176 


550,674,600 
2,164,151,178 


SOURCE      VENTURA  COUNTY.  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT.   1970 
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GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES  (ad  valorem  Property  Tai) 


Type  of  I 

Land  Use 

1 

Residonti.ii        { 
lndustri.)i 
ComrrK.TCial        ! 


Total 
Costs 

$486,405,600 
44.583,000 
19  686,000 


TOTAL 


$550,674,600 


Total 
Revenues 


$199,532.82? 
40,349,848 
12,950,274 


Net  Government 
Revenues 


-286.872.778 
-4  233,152 
-6,728  396 


$252,840,274 


■297.834,326 


SUIRCE       VtMuRA  COUNTV     PlANMNG   DEPARTMENT      1970 


e  datum  presented  ,s  a  first  approximation  and  .s  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  figures  are 
.ther,  ,t  IS  indicative  of  the  consequences  of  various  growth  trends  From  the  standpoint 
alys.s,  agriculture  .s  the  only  land  use  that  pays  its  own  way  m  relation  to  the  costs  and 
ccru.ng  to  local  government.  This  is  a  well  known  fact,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
t  Tho  per  acre  economic  impact  of  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
are  also  quantified  and  it  is  clear  that,  economically,  agriculture  cannot  compete  with 


^analysis  makes  it  explicit  if  Ventura  County  simply  wants  the  largest  amount  of  economic 
.ssible  It  should  be  prepared  to  develop  all  its  agricultural  land  as  rapidly  as  feasible 
f  the  concern  .s  with  governmental  solvency  and  environmental  quality  it  will  be  neces- 
.sider  agriculture  as  more  than  a  residual  land  use.  If  this  concept  is  accepted  it  may  not 
to  preserve  some  of  Ventura  County's  unique  agricultural  heritage 

VENTURA  COUNTY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 
December  8.    1970 
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rr.  FiEU)ER.  In  that  report  a  study  was  conducted  of  the  four 
nents  of  the  economy  m  Ventura  County,  principally  the  resi- 
tm\,  the  commercial,  the  industrial  and  the  agriculturaL  as  to 
t  each  of  these  were  contributing  in  the  cost  of  support  of  the 
eminent  and  what  each  was  benefitting  from  Government  I? 
quite  reveaing  that  all  three,  except  agricultural,  were  recehine 
more  benefits.  In  the  case  of  residential,  something  like  $20  mU? 

m  excess  of  what  they  were  paying  into  the  cost  of  Govern. 

;  whereas  agriculture  was  paying  in  excess  of  $20  million  over 
i  It  was  benefiting  from  Government  services 

f  thrtL*Wm?°'''*  *'■?'"  *e  standpoint  that,  in  spite  of  the 
f  that  the  Williamson  Land  Act  has  provided  for  agriculture 

erStaxitfo'Z'"^  '"°''  '''""  '^'''  ^""'''^^'^  '"  ^"PP°rt  ^^^^ 
would  like  to  read  a  bit  here,  if  I  might,  on  page  4,  where  it 

pie  In  this  elassiflcation  ^-as  eSferatooVo'^;;'   p'   s^nfed  30?// 

'it^is^ari^TnT  T'  "?ig™tory  pool,  it  has  not  increased,  so  I 
ers  of  ven^^  ".  P°'f  ^^""^  ""^  '^^^'«'  t'^°"gh.  increased  our 
Uottt^mpbymenr^'"^"^  "^^  P^'^^'''^^^  ^  ^-^1  ^-l''^- 
h'n/t.,'"!^'''^*'™''^''  ^"""^  '"  the  record  that  I  could  comment  on 

hlf'  ^^ir  ??"'"S  '^"'^  ^'id  tl^«r«  are  a  few  thiW  that  I 
hke  to  add  for  tlie  record  if  I  might 

al  cTeditTveT^rV'^'P''?'''^  ''^'°  ^^'  availability  of  agri- 
l  about  tiiiJ  Twn  ^'^Partment  of  Agriculture  are  most  con- 
tl.       J^}        ^°  y®*^""®  ''g''  ^e  put  together  representatives  of 

B    oi^tn  ti'tf ?""1-  "'''"'^'"^  GovernTnent  as  Lll  as  the  pri 
ectors,  institutional  representatives,  and  supply  creditors    We 
It  them  together  with  representatives  of  the  Unitersit"  of  Cal 

redZafr  '"rf''''  "  \"<^y  ^^  *»  ^^ether  or  no£  agricu  - 
redit  was  going  to  force  out  the  production  of  agriculture 

1  he  m?ff  "^  '?  us  to  learn,  and  most  reassuring,  hat!'as  we 
DDlt  h„^  ''  "'^"''i^y  ^^^-  '"P"ts  i"t«  agricultural  credi  needs 
va?a  ,fi'""'''''*-.'°"*"^V'*"y  °^«r  tie  past  year,  and  that 
•ere  not7oFJZ7'"'T  ^'""^  f"  "*  '^^'^  represented  that 
^0  eonti  luT  olupportlf  "^  '^"'^"'*"^'  "^'^'^  "-'^^  -^  -- 


-  pt.   3A  -  24 
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I  think  that  was  brought  out  somewhat  by  Mr.  Long's  testimo 
in  regard  to  the  Bank  of  America  this  morning,  but  it  was  also  t 
response  from  all  of  the  major  credit  sources  that  we  worked  with 

that  time.  .       ^      .  ^  vj. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  a  ma]or  detriment  to  Calitori 
agriculture  has  been  the  interruption  of  transportation,  the  mo^ 
ment  of  our  commodities.  Fortunately,  the  railroad  strike  didn't  1 
too  long.  The  dock  strike  has  hurt  California  agriculture,  and  yc 
particular  interest  is  in  the  area  of  the  so-called  small  farmer.  I  c 
tell  you  that  he  has  been  considerably  and  seriously  hurt  by  t 
interruption  of  movement  of  his  products. 

If  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  certainly  legislati 
mechanisms,  need  to  be  established  that  somehow  in  the  future  v 
prevent  the  interruption  of  the  important  segments  of  our  econoi 
that  have  such  a  tremendous  impact  upon  not  only  the  industries  1 
the  public. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  speak  to  and  incorporate  into  i 
record  is  the  concern  that  has  been  expressed  here,  I  think  it  \ 
stated  this  morning,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  yoi; 
people  to  find  ingress  into  agriculture.  I  really  find  that  one  V( 
difficult  to  accept  because  I  can  look  in  my  own  community  £ 
within  just  a  very  recent  few  years  point  to  some  young  people  v 
have  started,  and  the  assists  'in  credit  support  for  these  kinds 
people  who  have  the  ability  and  who  have  the  determination  to 
started  are  available,  and  young  people  are  getting  started,  so 
door  isn't  completely  shut  without  a  question.  Admittedly,  it  is 
more  difficult  now  than  it  was  in  the  past,  say,  20  years  ago  or  e^ 
10  years  ago,  and  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  remain  m  business,  1 
nevertheless,  the  opportunities  are  there  and  the  abilities  are  be 
demonstrated. 

I  think  I  have  hit  the  highlights,  Senator,  and  I  do  have  a  w 
ten  statement. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fielder. 
You  indicated  that  you  felt  the  family  farm  unit  was  relati^ 
efficient.  You  indicated  also  that  it  might  be  relatively  more  effici 
in  the  production  of  labor  intensive  or  unique  commodities,  rat 
than  others.  I  find  it  is  true  everywhere.  I  come  from  Illinois  wli 
we  grow  feed  grains  primarily,  and  everything  I  know  about  a| 
culture  in  the  Middle  West  indicates  that  the  family  farmer  is,  n 
tively  speaking,  a  very  efficient  producer;  given  a  chance  he  can  i 
duce  just  as  low  or  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  larger  corporate  tarn 
although  we  don't  have  quite  the  competitive  situation  there  ths 
think  you  have  here. 

We  have  heard  enough  testimony  to  indicate  it  is  not  a  questioi 
much  of  efficiency;  it  is  certainly  a  question  of  whether  policies  i 
activities  of  Government  really  don't  work  against  the  little  tcl 
to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  survive. 

You  mentioned  the  tax  laws  as  one  of  the  advantages  that  the 
conglomerate  has.  Other  things  have  been  mentioned:  Loopholes 
the  immigration  laws,  and  lax  enforcement  of  our  border  laws 
that  ^roing  to  continue  to  be  a  problem  in  California  after  the  i 
law  becomes  effective  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  hire  an  ilK 
entrant? 
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Vfr.  Fielder  How  effective  enforcement  of  that  will  be  is  of 
.rse.  specuktiye.  There  is  no  question  but  what  illegal  aliens  do 

leavers  as  well.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  as  widespread,  and  I  am 
.ressmg  an  honest  opinion  here,  as  is  often  contended  that  it  ™ 
Te  and  more  you  see  the  utilization  of  the  domestic  year  round 

lenator  Stevenson.  We  have  also  heard  testimonv  to  the  effect 

L't  hP'Pfif '™'k^°*  ^^^""^  ^^™  Labor  Service  program  reaHy 
snt  benefit  anybody  except  the  bureaucrats  or,  least  of  all  the 
ill  farmer.  Does  your  Department  have  anything  to  do  wt  h  the 
imistration  of  that  program  in  this  State  o"r  do  f  ou  have  a  State 
lo.vment  service  that  administers  it « 

[r.  Fielder.  We  have  a  Farm  Employment  Service  in  California 
ion'sSy     '""*  "''^'  ^'■"'"  ""^  Depa'^rtment.  We  don't  hav^TS 

;mau"'ffrmrrr"-  ""^  ^°"  '^^^^  "^"^  "P'"'*"^^  '^bout  its  value  to 

:r.  Fielder.  Yes;  I  have  a  very  definite  opinion.  I  think  it  is 

ftiS  tZ  r"  ^'''"."1'  experience.  I  was  ^a  small  operator  and 
tihzed  the  service  and  had  very  good  benefits  from  it.  We  have 

DepaZent'tr.rtf  '^''  T'  **^^°"S^  ''"^  Department  from 
th^eJ^a^iJ^rmh  P'^^P^^  ^  C^''*-"-  ^  ^hink 

mator  Stevenson.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  primarily  used  in 

X  d'dSrrf '■'".f  "P'^"*^'"  ^'^^  --1^'  ex4t  that  i? 
Liently  didn  t  work  welfare  recipients  didn't  turn  out  Is  that 
ase ;  is  it  being  used  partly  for  that  purpose  ? 
r.  Fielder.  Of  course  every  effort  in  California  is  being  made  to 
to  work  welfare  recipients  who  are  able  bodied  citizens  and  if 
^re  agricultural  workers,  then  they  are  referred  through  tiiaJ 

""pTpfnirf '°'';.^^V*  ^^"^  '"■^"'t  agricultural  workers? 
Umrt^famiSlXit  *°  '"^^  ""^^  '^''^'^'*  ^g"-^*"-'  -*" 

mentioMdw' «11-  «?'  ^"''r''''  "^  land-grant  colleges  have 
Sod  hvnn  ^f     of  our  witnesses  so  far  this  mornin|.  It  was 

Iniverlv  of  C  ?^''  "• "'  ^'  ?'''"'''  «*  '^'^  agricultural  work  of 
niversity  ot  Ca  ifornia  went  into  technology  and  very  little   if 

boSthaT't'Jw '"J^''*  ?^°P'^  '"  ™^'^1  ^--i--  How  do  you 
Dout  that  f  Is  that  a  fair  estimate,  or  breakdown  ? 

.  ^ielder.  There  are  those  in  agriculture  who  might  say  thev 
there  's  greater  effort  on  the  social  than  there  is  i.^the  relearcY 
or  on  their  behalf.  No.  I  am  rather  familiar  witrthe  Unfver 
the  p' r,"""'  particularly  the  Davis  branch,  and  more  par  cu- 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  is  now  the  College  of  Asri- 
^al  Environmental  Sciences.  I  think  they  are  tryingVdeve!on 
At  th  7:'V°  '^t  ^Pl^'-^tory  and  research  n^  df  ot  agrTcuT 
Mish in  S       '.""f/l^ey  are  trying  to  address  themselves  to  the 

at*  ^STEVE^C'^Th  'V°j%^^^  California  rural  America 

iioi   STEVENSON.  The  Land  Reclamat  on  Act  has  been  dis- 

1  at  length  today.  We  have  heard  testimony  about  the  failJre 
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to  enforce  the   160-acre  limitation.   How   do   you    feel    about  tl 
policy ;  should  it  be  enforced  and,  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Fielder.  First  of  all,  I  happen  to  be  one  who — let  mp  ans\ 
your  question  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Being  head  of  a  department  that  is  regulatory  in  nature,  natura 
I  believe  laws  should  be  enforced.  This  is  a  law  that  hasn't  been  i 
lowed  in  practice  necessarily  for  quite  some  time,  and  a  system 
economy  has  developed  around  what  might  be  construed  as  a  lack 
enforcement.  .    . 

I  started  to  say  I  happen  to  be  one  who  feels  the  160-acre  limi 
tion  isn't  a  practical  figure  any  more.  Something  that  hasn't  b 
said  here  today  is  that  the  166-acre  limitation,  if  reinstituted  i 
adhered  to  strictly,  would  not  suffice  to  take  care  of  what  is 
average  size  operation,  which  has  become  the  minimum  econoi 
entity  for  a  successful  operation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  I  can  interrupt  right  there,  is  that  so, 
aren't  we  overgeneralizing  a  little?  Don't  you  have  an  economic? 
self-sufficient  unit  of  160  acres  if  it  is  in  pistachio  nuts  or  almo 
or  walnuts  ? 

Mr.  Fielder.  That  point  was  made  today,  yes,  and  in  some  c( 
modities  even  40  acres  is  an  economic  unit,  but  the  average  is 
acres.  .    . 

Senator  Stevenson.  Then  would  you  bring  the  limit  up  to 
average,  or  up  to  the  highest  figure,  or  would  you  have  some  kinc 
a  floating  limit,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  crop?  AVliat  wo 
you  do  ? 

Mr.  Fielder.  It  makes  more  sense  to  bring  it  up  to  some  hg 
that  more  closely  approaches  what  would  be  an  economic  operat 
unit. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  think  640  acres  would  be  a  reason? 
limitation  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Fielder.  I  merely  used  that  figure  because  that  is  the  aver 
farm  size  in  California,  which  obviously  is  a  result  of  economics. 
I  think  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make  here  was  that,  if 
enforce  the  160-acre  limitation,  you  wouldn't  necessarily  put  pe( 
back  on  the  farm.  What  would  happen,  you  might  force  S( 
changes  of  ownership  but  you  still  have  to  seek  that  level  of  effic 
operation,  and  it  could  be  somewhat  larger  than  that,  depend 
upon  the  commodity.  If  it  were  feed  grains,  it  could  be  several  tl 
sand  acres.  So  the  160-acre  limitation  isn't  the  thing  that  is  gomi 
put  people  back  on  the  farm.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  complica 
because  we  are  also  saying  the  efficient  level  of  operation  depe 
upon  tax  laws,  it  depends  upon  land-grant  colleges,  crop  subsic 
immigration  laws,  farm  labor  services,  and  so  on.  If  there 
reform  up  and  down  the  line,  and  we  were  trying  in  all  casei 
eliminate  the  biases  in  our  policies,  I  should  think  one  that  mign 
included  would  be  the  Land  Reclamation  Act,  or  the  nonenforccn 
of  the  water  limitation.  If  you  are  eliminating  some  of  these  o 
biases,  maybe  640  acres  would  be  too  high,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Fielder.  It  is  possible.  Again,  if  you  are  talking  about 
operation,  that  is  dependent  upon  the  commodity  you  are  grov 
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1  the  cost  of  operation.  The  160-acre  limitation  isn't  that  closely 
ictly  related  to  it  is  my  point.  ^  ' 
;enator  Stevexsox.  One  other  subject  that  has  not  come  up  so  far 
;  morning  that  I  have  heard  concern  expressed  about  in  the  past 
he  ability  of  the  family  farmer  to  market  his  products  There 
e  been  suggestions  that  large  growers  are  forming  associations, 
perative  devices  for  marketing  their  products  and,  except  in 
es  of  short  supply,  it  can  be  very  difficult  for  the  little  fellow 
ply  to  sell  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Is  that  a  problem  in  California 
the  family  farmer  ? 

[r.  Fielder.  Certainly.  Marketing  is  really  the  name  of  the  game 
11  areas  of  operations  of  production  of  agriculture.  The  oppor- 
ties  for  a  larger  corporation  to  build  a  market  structure,  admit- 
y,  are  greater.  If  they  are  a  corporate  structure,  they  have  more 
momous  control.  They  answer  to  a  smaller  board  of  directors.  On 
other  hand,  through  the  cooperative  effort,  and  marketing  order 
rrams  that  we  have  in  California,  the  small  operator  does  have 
mes  to  address  himself  to  his  marketing  problems.  And  I  think 
e  are  some  very  fine  examples  of  cooperative  marketing  efforts 
have  served  this  particular  need  with  the  small  growers 
mator  Stevexsox.  As  you  know,  we  have  also  heard  a  good  deal 
It  land  ownership  patterns  in  rural  California.  Is  there  any 
icy  ot  the  htate  government  that  inventories  the  land  and  that 
the  hgures  on  ownership  of  land  by  corporations,  and  which  cor- 
..lon^  How  do  you  find  out  in  California  who  owns  the  land,  or 

FOUJ 

r.  Fielder  Of  course  the  only  ones  who  really  know  who  owns 
^ui  ff /^  assessors  of  each  county.  There  is  no  government 
.ture  that  has  a  record  of  what  corporations  own  land  and  what 

'!fr!ll.l^^'  ^l'^^}^  ownerships,  and  so  forth.  We  don't  have 
>s  to  that  type  of  information. 

nator  STE^^:xsox.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Mr.  Fielder 

forma  is  the  ^o    1  agricultural  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is 

2  me  increasingly  uncomfortable.  We  have  always  looked  upon 
^  Ifn '  1  '  ^V-  ^  ^^?:i^^^ltural  State.  We  may  not  be  the  Xo.  1 
l^  :^  P^S^^,^^^'  ?bout  the  best  I  can  do  at  the  moment  is  to 
»e  are  tlie  .\o.  1  agricultural  exporter. 

*.  l^iELDER.  Iknewthat. 

but''wP^^T'''''-iY%'^^^''^  P'^^^'^  ^^>^  ^^^^^ts  «r  pistachio 
out  we  produce  a  lot  of  corn. 

InL^^^^""'!  ^11  '"''''''t^  ^^^^^  ^^^  problems  in  the  transporta- 
cZl2;  ^^^^t]}^r|^ibcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 

^^TnT  1  l\'  t-""^^^  ^^"'  ^^'^^  b^^«^^  it  now  a  number  of 
nt  it!  ul  "^'^^  this  very  serious  problem,  not  only  for  farm- 
some  Zw"^'^  '^  '  •"  '""T'"^^^'  ^  ^^^^^i^l>'  h^P^  ^^  ^^^^  come  up 
Sr^^  aTicTsS^^^  resolving  disputes  in  this  very  criti 

.  Fielder.  I  commend  you. 

lator  Ste\txsox.  Thank  you  very  much. 

He  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fielder  follows  •) 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  SUBCOmiTTEE  ON  MTnnATnrv  t  Apnp 

Mr.   Chairman,   and  members  of  the  Committee,    I  am  pleased  at   the 
)ortunlty  to  present  testimony  before  your  Committee  regarding  Cali- 
naia's  agricultural  industry  and  trends   taking  place  in  the  industry 
.ch  are  affecting  both   farmers   and  farm  workers. 

Because  it  is   our  number  one  resource  based  industry,   agriculture 
extremely  important  to  California's   economy.      For  the  past  23  con- 
utive  years,   California  has   led  the  nation  in  gross   cash   receipts 
.  farm  marketings.      In  1970,   with  only   two  percent  of  all   the  nation's 
^s.   the  State's   gross    fann  income   totalled  A. 49  billion  dollars.      This 
resented  9.2  percent  of  the  national  gross   income   from  farming.      It   is 
Imated  that  gross   fann  income   in  1971  will   total   a  record  4.8  billion 
ars,  up  five  percent   from  1970. 

Vhile  gross   farm  Income  has  been  Increasing,    realized  net  Income  has 
falling  because  of  rising  production  costs.      In  1970.   net  lncot,e  was 
2  .million  dollars,   doun  eight  percent   from  the  net  Income  of  1,0«.7 
Ion  In  1969.      It  Is   expected  that  net   Income  will  show  little   change 
571.     it  should  be  kept   in  mind  that   farmers  are  compensated  for  their 
Sement  and  capital  investment   from  net  income. 

Ho  other  state  produces   as  vide  a  variety  of  food  products.      Approxi- 
ly  200  co-erclal  crops   are  grown  In  California.      Even  though   California 
-  leading,   or  exclusive,   U.S.   producer  of  about  50  of  these  crops,   no 
o-odlty  is   dominant.      The  extent  of  diversification  is  illustrated  by 
act  that  .ost  crops   Individually  account  for  less   than  two  percent  of 
tate's  total  farm  Income. 

Cattle  and  calves  are  the  State's  leading  farm  products  as  far  as   farm 
is  concerned.      In  1970.    cattle  and  calves  were  followed  by  dairy 
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products,  grapes,  hay,  and  chicken  eggs.   Each  of  these  cornmoditlGc  hi 
a  farm  value  in  excess  of  a  quarter  billion  dollars.   Included  in  the 
leading  farm  commodities  are  crops  such  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  oranges, 
peaches,  almonds,  and  strawberries,  which  most  people  associate  with 
California  agriculture.   Also  included  among  the  top  twenty,  hov;ever, 
are  crops  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  cut  flowers  and  barley.   California 
cut  flowers,  for  an  example,  ranked  fourteenth  and  had  a  farm  value  ol 
almost  87  million  dollars  in  1970. 

Farm  labor  is  the  most  critical  and  costly  input  in  the  producti( 
of  California's  farm  commodities,  many  of  which  are  labor-intensive 
specialty  crops.   California  farm  employers  and  closely  related  agricv 
tural  services  reported  slightly  over  one  billion  dollars  in  wages  dui 
1969.  The  total  is  expected  to  be  significantly  higher  for  1970. 

Wages  paid  to  California's  farm  workers  have  continued  to  increas 
and  are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation.  The  annual  average  composite 
hourly  rate  in  1970  was  $1.87.  This  was  nine  cents,  or  5.1  percent 
higher  than  the  $1.78  per  hour  average  for  1969.  The  1970  California 
rate  v;as  also  45  cents,  or  32  percent  above  the  national  average  of  $: 
The  farm  labor  force  is  made  up  of  farmers  and  unpaid  family  helj 
and  hired  domestic  employees,  both  year-round  and  seasonal.  With  the 
of  the  Bracero  Program,  no  foreign  contract  labor  has  been  used  in  Ca. 
fomia  since  1968.  The  seasonal  or  temporary  farm  labor  force  is  made 
of  both  local  and  non-local,  or  migratory  employees,  which  may  live  ii 
out  of  the  State. 

Changes  are  taking  place  in  California  agriculture  which  are 
affecting  the  demand  for  farm  labor  and  the  kinds  of  farm  workers  belt 
employed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  change  in  this  regard  is  the  tr( 
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^er  but  larger  farms.   In  1960,  there  was  a  total  of  108,000  farms 
Lifomla,  with  an  average  size  of  359  acres.  By  1971,  the  number 
rms  had  decreased  to  56,000,  while  the  average  size  of  farms  had 
ised  to  654  acres.   In  1970,  the  average  California  farm,  including 
md  buildings,  was  valued  at  338,000  dollars.   Nationally,  the 
;e  farm  size  in  1970  was  383  acres,  with  an  average  value  of 

dollars, 
hile  some  of  the  Increase  in  farm  size  involves  conglomerates  and 
ated  corporations,  the  operation  of  agricultural  enterprizes, 
less  of  ownership,  is  highly  competitive  and  will  continue  to  be 
a   virtually  all  respects  the  form  of  ownership  of  the  fanning 
Lon  is  far  less  important  than  is  the  availability  of  capital  and 
Lse  in  production,  marketing  and  management. 

»e  Increasing  mechanization  of  production  agriculture  is  also  an 
mt  factor  which  is  affecting  the  structure  and  demand  for  farm 
n  California.   Mechanization  has  been  well-established  for  many 
n  the  production  and  harvesting  of  field  crops  such  as  cotton, 
eets,  and  rice.   The  mechanization  of  our  specialty  fruit  and 
le  crops  is  more  difficult,  but  much  research  work  is  being  done 
lop  machines  that  can  be  used  feasibly  on  a  commercial  basis, 
^anical  harvesting  of  some  tree  crops  such  as  almonds,  walnuts, 
nes  is  already  well  established. 

2  most  dramatic  example  of  the  development  and  rapid  wide-spread 
nechanization  took  place  in  the  California  canning  tomato 
^.  In  1963,  the  canning  tomato  crop  was  picked  entirely  by  hand, 
^Uy  by  braceros  from  Mexico  with  a  peak  work  force  of  over  42,000. 
LOO  percent  of  the  crop  is  now  harvested  by  machine  with  a  peak 
■ce  of  about  half  the  number  used  previously. 
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Work  is  proceeding  to  develop  mechanical  harvesters  for  other  cro 
such  as  grapes,  vhich  utilize  more  labor  during  the  peak  harvest  seaso 
than  any  other  crop.  The  mechanical  harvesting  of  wine  and  raisin  gra 
appears  at  hand,  but  will  be  more  difficult  for  table  grapes  which  req 
more  careful  handling.  Machines  to  harvest  other  crops  such  as  cling 
peaches,  asparagus,  olives,  apricots  and  berries,  are  also  being  devel 
and  tested.  This  work  is  being  financed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  indtj 

concerned. 

California,  which  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  agriculti 
In  its  economy,  has  taken  affirmative  action  to  provide  needed  food  ar 
fiber  to  the  growing  population.  Land  taxation  is  one  of  the  major  fi 
costs  of  farming.  As  population  increased  land  values  also  increased 
the  property  taxes  went  up.  In  order  to  preserve  farm  land  for  farraii 
the  Legislature  passed  the  Williamson  Land  Conservation  Act  in  1965. 
Act.  which  now  embraces  almost  10  million  acres  of  land,  allows  tax  ai 
ment  on  farmland  to  be  based  on  agricultural  income  rather  than  marke 
value.  The  landowners  is  required  to  commit  his  land  to  agricultural 
production  for  a  minimum  of  ten  years,  extended  annually  for  one  year 

order  to  enjoy  the  tax  benefits.  The  State  will  reimburse  the  counti 

for  some  of  the  tax  losses  they  sustain. 

The  trend  to  fewer  but  larger  farms  and  increasing  mechanization 

probably  the  most  important  factors  at  the  farm  level  which  are  affec 

the  demand  for  farm  labor  and  the  type  of  farm  worker  being  employed. 

The  dianges  and  trends  taking  place  in  the  type  of  farm  worker  employ 

are  clearly  discernible  and  very  interesting. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  people  workln 

in  California  agriculture  has  been  declining  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
the  rate  of  about  1.5  percent  per  year.   In  the  10-year  period  betwee 
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and  1970,   the  estimated  average  total  number  working  on  California 
fell  from  337,700  to  289,300,   a  drop  of  A4,A00,   or  14.3  percent, 
of  the  reduction  was   due  to  the  decreasing  number  of  farmers   and 
d  family  help  and  the  termination  of  the  Bracero  Program, 
rhe  trend  to  fewer  but   larger  farms  has  probably  had  its   greatest 
t  on  the  number  of  farmers   and  unpaid  family  help.      In  1960,    the 
»e  number  of  people  in  this   classification  was  estimated  at  99,000 
^presented  30  percent  of  the  total  work  force.      By  1970,    the  number 
•opped  to  78,900  and  represented  27  percent  of  the  work  force, 
'rem  the  mid-1950s   until  1964,    foreign   contract  workers,   brought 
nclpally  under  the  Bracero  Program,   made  up  about   10  percent  of 
ate's  total   farm  work  force.      During  I960,    an  average  of  42,700 
nployed.      Since  1968,  when  the  program  was   terminated,   no   foreign 
ct  workers  have  been  used. 

he  loss  of  the  Bracero  Program  and  the  reduction  In  the  number  of 
5  and  unpaid  family  help  represents   a  total   reduction  of  over 
farmworkers  since  1960.      This   is   considerably  more   than   the 
Lon  in  the  average  total  number  working  on  California  farms. 
I  Increase,   of  course,  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  year-round 
Jsonal  local  workers.     While  one  might  expect   that  a  considerable 
:e  would  have  occurred  in  the  number  of  migrant  workers,   such  was 
'■  case.      Farmers  have  substituted  machinery  for  labor  to  achieve 
control  of  production  costs  as  well  as   to  be  able   to  continue 
ng  with  a  reduced  labor  force. 

e  trend  to  fewer  but  larger  farms  and  greater  agricultural 
mlon  has   resulted  in  more  jobs   for  managers,    foremen,   soil 
P  specialists,  machine  operators,   and  mechanics.      In  short,   the 
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den^and  for  regular  year-round  workers  is  increasing.  In  1960,  the 
average  nu..ber  of  year-round  workers  was  estimated  at  93.500  and  repn 
sented  28  percent  of  the  total  work  force.  By  1970.  the  nun^er  had 
Increased  to  96,800  and  represented  34  percent  of  the  work  force.  We 
feel  this  trend  is  good  for  both  the  farmer,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
stable  and  reliable  work  force,  and  the  worker,  from  the  standpoint  o 
year-round  employment  with  a  higher  income  and  better  living  conditio 
The  hired  year-round  worker  now  makes  up  the  largest  single  segment  o 
the  farm  work  force  in  California.  Conversely,  migrant  workers  const 
only  about  9  percent  of   the  farm  work  force. 

California's  farmers  are  facing  problems  associated  with  surplus 
of  many  products.  Increasing  costs  of  production,  competition  from  f( 
souces  of  supply,   shrinking  export  markets,    and  the  present   concern  . 

the  ecology. 

A.  Surpluses  in  production  cut  drastically  into  the  net  return: 
farmers.  The  California  farmer  has  one  of  two  alternatives:  (1)  to 
the  surplus  by  self  imposed  commodity  adjustments  or  surplus  removal 
programs,  or  (2)  suffer  the  price  reductions  which  come  about  by  mar 
more  of  the  commodity  than  consumers  are  willing  to  buy  at  a  profita 
return  to  the  producer,  neither  alternative  is  satisfactory. 

B.  As  production  costs  increase,  and  lacking  any  meaningful  tt 
protection,  California  farmers  are  increasingly  feeling  the  pinch  fi 
imported  farm  products  from  Mexico  and  from  off-shore  sources.  Tom. 
from  Mexico,  grapes  from  Chile,  and  olives  from  the  Mediterranean  a, 
but  a  few  examples  of  imports  which  have  seriously  impaired  segment. 
California's  farm  economy. 

C.  High  costs  of  production,  processing  and  particularly  unfa- 
transportation  rates,  have  cut  into  the  export  markets  previously  ei 
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alifomia  producers.  The  dock  strike  was  particularly  damaging  in 

for  all  commodities.   Foreign  subsidization  of  transportation  and 
essing  have  reduced  exports  of  cling  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail, 
tariff  barriers,  quotas  and  equalization  taxes  imposed  by  foreign 
tries  on  imports  have  kept  our  products  out  of  many  countries  which 
)otentially  excellent  markets. 

D.  California  agriculture,  operating  in  an  atmosphere  of  environ- 
il  concern,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  increased  costs  of  production 
ting  from  efforts  to  maintain  an  acceptable  environment.   Agricultural 
s  that  once  were  burned  on  the  farm  must  now  be  collected,  loaded,  and 
ported  to  central  dumps  for  disposal.   Pesticides  once  used  as  integral 

of  the  farm  production  process  have  been  discarded  because  of  their 
cted  environmental  hazard;  sometimes  without  replacement  products 

available.  The  demand  for  meat,  eggs,  and  dairy  products  has  caused 
^ed  amounts  and  concentration  of  animal  wastes  resulting  in  odors 
ists  which  are  offensive  to  an  increasingly  urbanized  society,  as  well 
Bering  a  potential  source  of  water  contamination.   The  costs  of 
'lling  all  kinds  of  environmental  problems  on  the  farm  must  be  borne 

farmer  and  thereby  decrease  his  net  income.  California  agriculture, 
Ing  In  competition  with  not  only  other  states  in  our  own  country  but 
ther  countries,  is  at  a  distinct  economic  disadvantage  when  competing 
reas  less  environmentally  oriented  in  their  concerns. 
>  summary,  the  makeup  of  California's  farm  labor  force  has  changed 
drably  during  the  past  10  years.  The  demand  for  year-round  workers 
>ntlnue  to  Increase  and  will  constitute  an  even  greater  proportion 

farm  labor  In  the  future.  Farmers  and  unpaid  family  help,  on  the 
'^d.  will  continue  to  decrease.  We  feel  that  the  number  of 
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seasonal  local  and  migrant  workers  will  also  tend  to  decrease,  prlnclp 
because  mechanization  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
State's  agricultural  economy.   This  increase  in  mechanization,  howevei 
is  likely  to  he  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  recent  past  because  of  tl 
complexity  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

It  Is  really  disappointing  to  us  that  no  national  legislation  has 
been  developed  to  provide  for  the  rational  handling  of  the  farm  labor 
situation.  V7e  feel  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  farm  labor  legislatior 
that  would  be  equitable  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  grower  and  th« 
farm  worker.  We  recognize  that  farm  workers  have  the  right  to  join  a 
labor  union  of  their  choice.  The  food  needs  of  the  population  must  b« 
kept  in  mind.   Farmers,  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  very  little 
bargaining  power  at  harvest  time.  Unlike  most  other  businesses,  the 
farmer's  entire  annual  income  depends  on  the  harvesting  of  his  crop. 
Most  of  our  specialty  crops  must  be  harvested  during  a  relatively  shoi 
period  of  time.   It  is  our  hope  that  Federal  farm  labor  legislation  wj 
be  passed  which  takes  into  account  the  problems  of  both  growers  and 
farm  workers  and  the  interests  of  all  consumers  in  the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Thank  you. 

I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  now  have. 
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lator  Ste\'exson.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Peter  Morrison 
e  Rand  Corp. 

EMENT    OF    DR.    PETER    MORRISON,    RAND    CORP,    SANTA 
MONICA,  CALIF. 

,  MoRRisox.  You  invited  me  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  rural- 

i  migration  and  the  paper  I  have  handed  out  will  furnish  an 

lew  of  what  we  know  about  the  subject. 

this  oral  statement  I  will  summarize  the  answers  to  three  key 

ons.  ^ 

St,  why  do  people  move  from  rural  to  urban  areas? 

end,  how  does  this  movement  affect  migrants? 

rd,  how  does  it   affect  the  origins  and  destinations  of  this 

tion  ? 

yarding  the  first  question,  people  who  move  away  from  rural 
to  urban  centers  do  so  for  many  reasons  which,  taken  together, 

be  viewed  as  reflecting  longrun  demographic  and  economic 
mces.  On  the  demographic  side,  rural  population  has  always 
L  more  rapidly  than  urban  population.  Urban  families  produce 
ly  more  offspring  than  are  needed  for  generational  replace- 

the  rural  population,  however,  produces  substantially  more 
Lng  than  required  for  replacement, 
the  economic  side,  the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  as  you 

has  reduced  absolutely  the  demand  for  labor  in  rural  areas, 
Lis  reduction  has  fallen  very  heavily  on  the  kind  of  farm  occu- 
s  that  tend  to  be  filled  by  blacks. 

faced  with  the  prospect  of  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
many  people  have  been  drawn  to  urban  centers, 
lough  the  basic  causes  still  remain,  the  phenomenon  of  coun- 

A^^  ^igration  IS  largely  over.  Rural  population  is  largely 
id  and  there  are.  m  addition,  indications  that  rural  areas  are 
ing  to  retain  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  their  growth 
letore    This  is  something  that  appears  to  have  set  in  during 

.if-  a\^  y  Y^^'^^^  ^^P^^*^  ^^  change,  public  awareness  tend! 
3ehind  the  facts  that  are  coming  out  of  the  1970  census 
T^^  ^"J  V^e  second  question,  what  are  the  effects  of  migration 
ividuals?  From  the  private  standpoint,  rural-to-urban  migra- 
unquestionably  beneficial,  measured  by  improvement  in  living 
rds  and  employment  opportunities.  Compared  to  the  earlier 
nyironment,  the  urban  center  offers  migrants  greater  earnings, 

^t^'Jnl  n- ^  S^  ^'T^*?  ""^^  unemployment,  and  higher  occupa- 
.tatus.  Disadvantaged  groups,  blacks  especially,  appear  to  ben- 
)rmously  from  moving.  * 

of  the  most  important  effects  of  migration  is  that  it  opens  up 
rpl.  ^f  .^^c^ipational  mobility  that  generally  do  not  exist  'm 
n^l  \^  ^^  ^T'    mobility,  an  individual's  social  status 

>o  depend  more  on  his  own  achievements  and  less  on  a  legacy 
mtage  or  disadvantage.  ^    -^ 

om?f^^*''  my  prepared  testimony  contains  a  detailed 
throu  h  i?^''''^  supports  these  statements.  I  invite  you  to 
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How  well  do  migrants  adjust  to  the  urban  environment?  Ace 
in^  to  the  research  T  have  examined,  most  migrants  report  thej 
happier  and  better  off  in  urban  areas  than  they  were  in  rural  a 
Given  the  choice  of  all  the  places  they  have  lived  or  visited,  the 
majority  of  migrants  say  they  prefer  an  urban  area.  Blacks 
Mexican- Americans  stand  out  in  this  regard;  Anglos  tend  t 
more  or  less  evenly  split. 

I  should  caution  that  these  statements  are  not  readily  genera 
ble  to  the  entire  population.  The  existence  of  ethnic  and  reg 
differences  is  very  pronounced.  From  what  evidence  we  1 
though,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  they  appear  to  be  happier, 
believe  they  are  better  off,  after  they  have  moved  to  an  urban 
Let  me  turn  to  the  final  question :  How  does  migration  affect : 
areas  and  urban  areas?  Outmigration  does  work  in  the  proper  d 
tion  in  that  it  reduces  labor  surplus.  But  beyond  a  certain  poii 
has  a  tendency  to  accelerate  rural  areas'  economic  obsolescence.  It 
this  in  several  ways  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

First,  outmigration  usually  draws  away  the  more  valua]:)le  and 
ductive  members  of  the  local  labor  force.  Those  who  are  left  be 
tend  to  be  undereducated,  underskilled.  and  overaged. 

Second,  the  people  who  do  stay  behind  are,  for  a  variety  of 
sons,  less  likely  to  migrate.  There  is  a  selective  process  wh( 
those  who  are  prone  to  move  are  drawn  off  first.  The  residual, 
mobile  population  remaining  behind  means  that  stronger 
stronger  economic  incentives  would  be  needed  to  induce  addit 
people  to  move  away  (if  population  and  employment  were  i 
kept  in  balance).  .    . 

A  third  reason  is  that,  with  a  labor  force  that  is  declining  in 
ity,  many  rural  areas  gradually  become  less  attractive  to  new  i: 
tries.  Enterprises  that  want  to  make  use  of  undereducated,  u 
skilled,  and  overaged  labor  force  tend  to  be  in  nonrural  se( 
typically  they  are  marginal  firms,  in  some  instances  of  a  fu^ 
nature,  that  pay  low  wages  and  contribute  little  to  local  indust 
zation.  , 

In  short,  outmigration  leaves  behind  people  who  are  least  al 
cope  with  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  originally  led  to  de] 
lation.  The  remaining  residents  have  few  of  the  attributes 
would  attract  new  employers,  or  ensure  employability,  or  predi 
the  residents  to  move  away. 

Finally,  the  rural  areas  are  obligated  to  educate  the  youn^ 
the  returns  on  this  investment  go  to  other  labor  markets  where 
persons  migrate,  usually  as  young  adults. 

What  about  the  impact  of  rural  migration  on  urban  areas? 
question  has  to  be  answered,  I  think,  against  the  backgroui 
broader  changes  in  population  size  and  composition  under  w 
metropolitan  areas.  The  impression  that  all  metropolitan  are? 
bursting  with  population  is  a  misleading  one.  Growth  rates 
considerably  from  one  metropolitan  area  to  another,  ranging 
explosive,  as  in  the  case  of  San  Jose,  to  instances  of  absolute  d« 
as  in  Pittsburgh. 

Within  metorpolitan  areas,  suburbs  have  expanded  outward, 
ing  whites  away  fiom  the  central  city,  and  the  jurisdictional  b 
aries  demarcating  the  central  cities  have   come  to   coincide 
closely  with  the  boundaries  of  nonwhite  areas.  In  1970  there  w 
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itral  cities  with  more  blacks  than  whites.  In  Washington,  for 
ample,  seven  out  of  10  residents  were  black. 

IVliat  part  does  rural-urban  mijrration  plav  in  these  changes,  both 
size  and  m  racial  composition?  Interestingly  enough,  net  inmigra- 
n  contributes  a  relatively  small  part  of  urban  growth  today,  about 
;-hfth  of  It.  Lrban  centers  now  grow  chiefly  through  the 'natural 
rease  of  their  own  native  population.  Furthermore,  if  we  look  at 
3  relatively  small  net  mmigration  into  the  urban  centers,  only  a 
ill  fraction  of  these  are  rural-to-urban  migrants.  In  fact,  most  of 
ay  s  migrants  to  urban  areas  emanate  from  other  urban  areas  So 
lie  rural  migrants  are  a  large  demographic  subtraction  from  a 
111  rural  base,  they  are  now  but  a  minor  addition  to  a  large  urban 

'he  elTect  of  rural  migration  on  urban  destinations  is  a  hotly 

,  =nnnS-  ^^'g''^^'^"  ^'^  '■"™'  ^'''''  ^^P^"^"^'  Wack  mlgra^ 

1,  supposedly  increases  urban  poverty,  produces  ghettos,  acceler- 

>   he  movement  of  whites  to  the  suburbs,  and  drastically  alters 

^al  composition  to  central  cities.  The  evidence,  however!  does  not 

por    these  suppositions    The  cumulative  effects  of  rural-urban 

ration  over  many  years  have  contributed  to  some  of  the  problem" 

we  now  see  m  our  cities,  but  today  rural-urban  migration  is  n"t 

]or  determinant  of  these  problemi.  Today's  urban  Wa  k  "s  typ° 

^  the  offspring  of  parents  who  migrated  to  the  city,  but  he  Sm- 

is  an  indigenous  urbanite  and  his  wealth  or  poverty   allegiance 

lenation,  success  or  failure  mirror  the  urban  condition  '  ""'^"*"°" 

4kl   Mi'^nn.!'  >"if  ation  is  economically  beneficial,  as  I 

tlf.nHr^       I    """^  '""<^'i  >»ore  like  the  urbanites  whom  they 

Z^liT^^'fTlf  r'^°™  '^''^-  ^'^''-  There  is  little  erl 
e  to  nouiish  the  belief  that  migrants   mpose  a  significant  drain 
^    absohitely  or  relatively,  on  Ihe  urban  econom^^   today.  They 

ot  be  a  net  gam  when  they  first  arrive,  but  they  soon  becomi 
::Ktti;:\Je!':;SUr^  ^^^-^  ^'^^  nrbanWuMl^n? 

aVrjociaTnroWen"'  *r,  '""''^-  °"  '^''  '"ig^^'^'  ««  ^  'le^comer 
asV^ehic  e  nf  "''  ''"?  given  too  little  attention  to  migra- 

usive    1    t  fl,/     ^'^T""  change   The  research  evidence  is  not 

T,  '•  -i'^  f'P"'^  ^<^™i  *o  be  coming  throuo-h  loud  and 
■J't","^"^l»"  .'""felf  is  better  off  for  having  mig4ted  and 
^  ea  he  left  is  relieved  of  surplus  population  The  iniHal  cost  of 
■bmg  the  newcomer  at  the  urban  destination  is     Lly  to  be  more 

repaid  in  succeeding  years.  Using  Federal  pressure  to  Xw 
>S  Sr  ^'"'^  ^""  ''  ''^  '  -™-  --"^ke'^^n  ffghfol 

c'pohVy  ^ooi™pff  ' r  "  /"'g'-.^ion  is  not  the  answer,  how  can 
decline?      '      effect„-ely   with   the   problems  that   accompany 

'^wher'  T'^  'f''*'7  ^'^"^  t'^^y  «Ploit  existing  processes  of 
■e,  where  they  channel  momentum  rather  than  generatin^lf  Tn 

Si^X  :/T  P^'°'".^*"'^  ^"-^^^i-  for  polfcy  woull  ^'e  S 
rt  en  the  effectiveness  of  rural  outmigration  as  a  mechanisrn  of 

S'tinriginTel  "'"'^    ^"^"^^^^"^    *°    offset  "??^n"X 

proXl:  wdf'^rSf  n°"'^  be  twofold:  First,  it  should  aim 
ing  tne  welfare  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  find  them- 
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solves  „ro<r.ossivolv  more  .lisaclvnutn-ed  in  isolntion  from  a  m. 
Sit.n  so^^irtv:  aiul,  soc-ond,  it  slu.uld  ,vta,n  tl,o  d,vors,tv  of 
,Ctial    sotti.i;,   r„;nl    as   woll    as   urban.   tl,at    <-an    m^un    v, 

"' V^Io  tS  fi.-rsuSostion.  .nitration  could  bo  a  major  oscapc  r 

foi  disacl:  :,nta,od  n^n.l.ors  of  tho  rural  r-P'''"*-'!; /  1--^"- 

narticularlv  tho  rural  i.oiudatum  m  suol,  aroas  as  tho  O/.aiks  A 

ol   a    and  also  tho  black  population.  Tho  evidence  shows  that 

tai     dis       a ntajvod  <rroups  such  as  blacks  bonofit  remarkably  , 

hey      i  .rate.  Tt  also  shows  there  is  a  sizeable  reservoir  of  pote 

n-m-ats   people  oriented  toward  tho  leaving  but  ^vho  are  unah 

•ct  o     the  .   llans  and  preferences.  There  is,  I  think   an  impo, 

ro  e     e re     or  public  policy.  Since  many  of  those  who  do  mij 

appear  to  benefit,  others  who  could  mifrrate  mijrht  also  benefit 

Re-ardinjx  the  second  objective  that  I  mentioned,  we  haxe 
coS'i';.ant  o'f  the  anticipated  direction  of  national  '-ban       ^^ 
thfs  country  and  its  implication  for  rural  areas  The  A"i"':^«^; 
omv  a.  d  J^y  of  life,  for  better  or  for  worse,  will  contimie  to    e 
n  efroSitau    More  iiiid  more,  people  have  come  to  reside  e,  1 
mo  ro  olitan  aroas,  as  wo  now  define  them,  or  withm  the  sphe 
em  rS  ">-b«n  rolnons.  Tho  linkafres  that  define  these  re^uons 
apparent  in  1900.  if  vou  will  refer  to  the  fipuro  on  the  top  of 
in  my  prepared  testimony.  Most  of  the  Nation  s  populated 
tory  wai  Ivithin  commutino-  range  of _  a  "ty,  and  0.5  pei-cent 
IT.S   population,  rural  and  urban,  resided  within  the  dailv  con 
ng  field  of  thos;  cities,  if  not  withm  their  l"rf  ^^^^^'^^l  ^"""^ 
ITrbanization  can  bo  road  as  a  successive  modification  of  stati 
classifications   in   light   of   realities  that  existed   decades  ear 
wo  dd  like  to  leave  with  you  tho  thought  that  '«"^  ^  ofjj-^. 
classified  as  rural  America  actually  is  urban  Amenca,       it   a  | 
loose.   Most  of   todav-s   rural    population   will  be   f""»<l   li  r 
tomorrow-s  urban  region,  oriented  to  nearby  niton  centers  tha 
vide  the  goods  and  services  of  a  metropolitan  society. 

Sei/STOVEXSON.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Morrison,  for  a  veiw  co 
hensixc  and  i)rovocative  statement  which,  as  I  say.  wo  will  en 
the  record  at  the  end  of  your  testimony.  .         ,      „„,i  t 

You  said  that  on  the  basis  of  your  studies,  mifjP"*f', j*"^^;, 
know  if  you  were  referring  exclusnely  to  black  migrants      ei 
pier  in  urban  areas  than  on  tho  farm,  m  rural  America   Isnt 
ness  a  state  of  mind  or  spirit  that  is  difficult  to  quantify  an. 
haps  defies  any  statistical,  or  very  .scientific  analysis  . 

T  ask  von  because  I  have  asked  the  saine  question  of  black 
some  have  told  me  "yes,"  as  yon  have  asked  black  migrants 
cities  if  they  are  hapi)ior,  and  they  will  say  yes.  The  blacks 

that.  Hut  I' wonder 'if  it  is  not  -'^"'^1  .V'i'/''FtTo  ■  ifa^ve 
admit  that  thev  are  imhappier  is  to  admit  defeat  They  axe  I 
rural  America,  they  have  been  on  tho  +«''ns  and  they  ha\et 
small  towns.  "Thev  have  seen  and  watched  television  is  one 
they  say.  From  television  in  this  country  yon  quickly- get  the  i 
sion  that  tho  action,  the  excitement,  tho  glamor  "^  'te,  s 
(•ities   They  hoar  from  their  relatives,  maybe  then-  oldei  biot 
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M%  who  liavo  o-oiio  to  tjio  city  that  it  is  excitiiio-.  and  ?o  thev  o-q. 

Only  rarely  do  tlioy  admit  that  defeat,  admit  that  thev  really 
iinhappier. 

also  have  some  statistical  evidence  which  seems  to  conflict  with 
•s.  The  Commission  on  Po])nlation  Growtli  has  been  doincr  some 
eys,  public  opinions,  on  this  qnestion.  Amon^  other  thino-^  the 
ey  indicates  that  ;]0  i)ercent  of  the  po]mlation  now  lives  in 
ii.im  and  laro-o  size  cities,  but  that  only  IT  i^ercent  prefer  to  live 
lodnim  and  laro-e  size  cities.  It  discloses  that  26  percent  of  the 
ilation  now  live  m  the  suburbs  of  medinm  and  laro-e  size  cities- 

18  percent  prefer  to  live  there. 

1  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  this  survey  indicates  that  11  percent 
ie  popnlation  live  on  farms  or  in  open  country  near  farms,  that 
e  classification,  and  that  ?A  percent  of  the  people  would  lorefer 
•0  111  sucii  communities,  on  farms  and  in  rural  areas 
doirt   know  how  to  explain   the   apj^arent   disparities  between 

statistical  e^•ldence  and  these,  but  I  do  wonder  when  you  try  to 
•mine  throuo-h  such  technique's  where  somebody  won hf  prefer  to 
wliere  he  Avould  be  happier,  whether  you  aren't  takincr  on  a  dif- 

or  periiaps  impossible  assi^rnment. 

.  .Aloiuusox.  Difficidt,  yes;  impossible,  no.  I  think  one  of  the 
ems  with  mterpretmo:  the  question,  '^Would  you  rather  live  in  a 

area  or  in  a  lar<ie  city  or  medium  sized  "city'',  is  that  it  is 

y  prefaced  with  the  clause.  '^Tf  you  had  vour  choice".  Therein 
lie  c  ue  to  why  most  people  are  willin-  to  state  in  the  abstract 

OS,  they  would  like  to  live  m  a  rural  area 

m  familiar  with  the  data  from  the  Commission  on  Population 
th  and  the  American  Future.  These  findinos  reflect  a  combina- 
)t  nostal<iia  and  the  actual  tradeoff  where  most  peoi^le  make 
compromise.  Surveys  of  this  type  that  probe  more  deeply  indi- 

a  when  people  choose  "rural,"  they  understand  a  low-density 
lent  which  IS  withm  commutinn:  distance  of  an  urban  center. 

^^ant  a  rural   place  to  live  but  an  urban  level  of  amenities 

care    and  education.  Also  they  seek  insulation  from   urban 

^ms.    [ins  type  of  rural   area   which  they  envision  we  call   a 

y  m  tenns  of  the  evidence  I  have  cited  about  the  rural  outmi- 
>  It  refers  especially  to  the  deeply  disadvantacred.  However 
ffers'nm  '  "\  '"  ''''''''-''^y  ^ll^^^o.  it  is  infinitely  better  there 
"ro-hotJos  "''''"'^  opportunity  than  the  equivalent  situation 

Lnkl'wn'nT'1  '^  '}''^^'^^rT  ^"i.^-^-^^tion  to  the  cities  assume 
•(o pie  ^^ould  be  happier  and  better  off  in  rural  ])overty.  I  can 

extren  ol  VT'"'  ^'''' 1^'''^  ^^^""  ^^^^*  '^^'  incidence'of  poy- 
ho'Vi  r  '  \7i  '''  ''''^^  ^'V^'-  ^^""''y  ^^  "^  ^i-e  ^^«t  familiar 
^0  nual  <rhetto  because  it  is  disi)ersed  and  not  as  visible  as  the 

m  U^^  "d-"'  T'y-:'^^^^^-^--  that  I  have  seen  indicate  tha 
md  other  dsadvantao-ed  oronps  who  do  move  to  cities  seems 

iH    iivi^      H  '''   ^T'    ^^"^   ^c^i'tainly,   in   terms   of  the 

n.^  ^n^wZ:r''    ''"'  ""  considerably  better  off  than 
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T  would  ao-rpc  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  these  dimensi 
Studies  that  probe  n.ore  deeply  than  with  a  single  ciuestion  reve 
whole  range  of  different   aspects  of  migrants'   adjustment  m 

"'important  factors  intervene.  For  example,  did  thp  have^ 
unce  when  they  moved  to  the  city?  Were  there  people  there  to 
iobs  for  them?  Did  they  have  some  place  to  stay  when  they 
arrived?  When  a  group'of  questions  are  put  together  as  a  com 
ite,  they  point  up  many  problems  associated  with  this  trans.tio 
urban  society.  At  the  same  time,  though  a  host  of  benefits  si 
through,  and  on  balance,  with  the  very  important  qualification  a 
ethnic  variations  and  regional  variations,  migrants  appear  t< 
much  better,  and  believe  they  are  better  off,  m  their  new  urban 

"certainly  this  evidence  corresponds  with  how  people  vote 
their  feet.  There  is  very  little  black  return  migration  to  the  N 
However,  there  is  substantial  return  migration  by  whites  becaus. 
society  they  are  returning  to  is  not  one  in  which  opportunities 
restricted  One  has  to  view  the  evidence  as  particularly  app  icab 
disadvantaged  populations.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  as  applicab 
nondisadvautaged  populations. 

Senator  Stkxexsox.  I  just  don't  know  how  you  strike  that  ba 
and  conclude  that  the  black  migrant  is  better  off  m  the  city,  i  | 
know  how  you  quantify  and  exaluate  all  of  tne  conditions  that  i 
up  his  existence  in  the  ghetto,  with  a  drug  pusher  and  a  loan  s 
around  every  corner,  without  enough  jobs,  with  no  good  schoc 
send  children  to,  with  the  environmental  afflictions  that  they  fa 
the  city.  Jklaybe  we  don't  have  time  in  these  hearings,  but  1  tin 
would  be  most  fortunate  if  our  purpose  at  some  point  be  devot 
figuring  out  where  he  is  the  least  unhappy,  m  the  rural  or  the  i 

^  What  I  ffuess  we  want  to  try  to  do  is  give  him  a  choice.  You 
a  moment  ago  they  didn't  have  a  choice,  or  you  suggested  some 
thinp-.  That,  I  think,  is  really  what  this  hearmg  is  all  about 
woukl  really  like  to  try  to  devise  a  fair  and  realistic  po hey  ^ 
could  give  i)eople  a  choice  and  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  liapp. 

in  rural  America.  ,        -r  -.  i        a  4^r.rr. 

I  am  iust  not  at  all  sure,  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
blacks,  that  beneath  it  all  they  aren't  really  happier  with  that  u 
tunate  choice  they  now  have,  the  rural  ghetto  as  opposed  t- 

'''rriso'see'^a  1968  Gallup  poll  which  showed  that  56  percent  ' 
Americans  would  prefer  to  live  in  rural  communities,  1«  P^ 
preferring  city  life,  25  percent  the  suburbs.  INIaybe  that  is  not 
choice,  but  if  it  is,  if  the  preference  is  to  live  in  rural  commiii 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  trying— you  are  sayir 
same  thing— to  give  them  that  option.  ..    .^    .mi 

T)r.  Moiuasox.  T  am  saying  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
living  that  is  totally  isolated,  as  in  Appalachia,  and  rural  se 
wlictiiei-  suburban  or  exurban,  that  are  viable  economically  i 
tiian  isolated  from  the  American  economy.  . 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Morrison. 

(Tiie  infoimation  supplied  by  Dr.  :Morrison  follows:) 
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In  considering  future  policies  on  niigration  and  labor,  this  S 
committee  should  remain  abreast  of  recent  research  on  the  rural-tc 
movement  of  population.  This  testimony  furnishes  a  brief  overyiev 
evidence  bearing  on  three  key  questions: 

1.  What  causes  people  to  move  from  rural  to  urban  areas? 

2.  How  does  this  movement  affect  migrants? 

3.  How  does  it  affect  rural  origin  and  urban  destination  art 

I.   DETERMINANTS  OF  RURAL-URBAN  MIGRATION 

People  move  away  from  rural  areas  and  into  urban  centers  for 
reasons  which,  taken  together,  reflect  long-run  demographic  and  e 
imbalances.  On  the  demographic  side,  rural  population  has  always 
grown  more  rapidly  than  urban  population.  Urban  families  produc 
slightly  more  offspring  than  are  needed  for  generational  replacem 
rural  families,  however,  produce  substantially  more  offspring. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  1 

an  absolute  decrease  in  demand  for  labor  in  rural  areas.   H^is  de 

has  been  particularly  sharp  in  those  farm  occupations  that  tend  t 

** 
filled  by  blacks. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  two  factors  in  rural  areas  ~  h 
fertility  and  shrinking  labor  demand  —  has  been  increasing  unemp 
ment  and  underemployment.  Faced  with  this  prospect,  many  people 
been  drawn  to  urban  centers,  attracted  by  both  jobs  and  amenities 
heard  about  through  relatives  and  friends  and,  increasingly,  the 
media. 


*In  1969,  for  example,  the  cumulative  fertility  of  women  nej 
the  end  of  the  childbearing  period  (35-44  years  old)  was  12  perct 
higher  for  nonmetropolitan  women  (and  28  percent  higher  for  farm 
than  for  metropolitan  women.  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports ^    Series  P-20,  No.  203,  July  6,  1970,  • 

**In  the  South,  for  example,  the  number  of  white  family  worl 
in  agricultural  employment  in  1969  was  approximately  44  percent  c 
it  was  in  1950.  For  blacks,  however,  the  comparable  decline  leti 
employment  at  only  21  percent  of  its  1950  level.  (Figures  cited 
Daniel  0.  Price.  Rural-Urban  Migration  and  Poverty:  A  Syntheeve 
Reeearch  Findings,  With  a  Look  at  the  Literature,  Office  of  Econ( 
Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  1971,  pp.  2-3.) 
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low,  however,  country-to-city  movement  is  largely  over.   The  farm 
itlon  has  shrunk  to  about  one-third  its  1940  size,  and  the 
.ff-farm  movement  is  long  past.   The  non-farm  segment,  which  is 
80  percent  of  the  rural  population,  will  be  the  principal  source 
ure  rural-urban  movement.   Here,  too,  the  outlook  is  for  reduced 
ration:   natural  increase  was  lower  during  the  1960s,  and  rural 
appear  to  be  retaining  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  growth 
onnerly.   As  with  many  aspects  of  change,  public  awareness  lags 
a  decade  behind  the  trend. 


II.  THE  EFFECTS  ON  MIGRANTS 

lat  are  the  effects  of  migration  on  individuals?   From  the 

i  standpoint,  rural-urban  migration  is  unquestionably  beneficial, 

id  by  improvement  in  living  standards  and  employment  oppor- 

^s.   Compared  to  the  earlier  rural  environment,  the  urban  center 

migrants  greater  earnings,  a  lower  incidence  of  poverty  and 

yment,  and  higher  occupational  status.   Disadvantaged  groups  - 

especially  —  appear  to  benefit  enormously  from  moving.   Thus, 

the  most  important  effects  of  migration  is  that  it  opens  up 

ths  of  occupational  mobility  that  generally  do  not  exist  in  rural 

With  this  new  mobility,  an  individual's  social  status  comes 
ad  more  on  his  own  achievements  and  less  on  inherited  advantage 
dvantage.   (a  detailed  review  of  the  evidence  supporting  these 
ats  is  furnished  in  the  Appendix.) 
cey  question,  with  major  policy  implications,  is:   To  what  extent 

of  these  favorable  effects  the  results   of  migration  rather  than 
'^cteristics   of  people  who  choose  to  migrate?  At  this  point 
't  know,  except  that  something  of  each  seems  to  be  operating. 
:iative  it  takes  to  migrate  is  known  to  be  more  characteristic 
-e  with  superior  social  origin,  education,  and  work  experience 
■actors  that  make  for  upward  social  mobility.   To  a  great 
then,  migration  moves  people  more  likely  to  succeed  an>'where 
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to  places  where  the  greatest  opportunities  for  success  are  availal 

* 
to  anyone. 

How  well  do  rural  migrants  adjust  to  an  urban  environment? 
Generalizations  about  adjustment  are  difficult  because:   (1)  the 
outward  signs  of  adjustment  vary  from  one  subculture  to  another; 
(2)  a  migrant  may  be  "adjusted"  within  the  confines  of  his  immedi 
group,  but  not  integrated  into  the  broader  community;  (3)  migrant 
success  in  adjusting  to  a  new  environment  is,  in  part,  shaped  by 
their  motivations  for  moving. 

Most  studies  agree  that  friends  and  relatives  play  a  crucial 
in  the  adjustment  process.  Length  of  residence  in  the  city  is  an 
important  factor.  And,  as  would  be  expected,  the  migrant  is  neai 
always  satisfied  when  he  experiences  economic  success. 

Migrants'  sense  of  well-being,  as  they  report  it  in  the  urba 
environment,  tends  to  be  quite  high,  although  ethnic  variations  d 
exist.  A  recent  comparative  study  found  Mexican-Americans  to  be 
happiest  and  least  frustrated  by  urban  life.  Blacks  were  disappc 
and  alienated  somewhat  more  frequently  (even  though  their  economJ 
improvement  was  the  most  dramatic).  Anglos,  although  not  inordir 
disappointed  with  urban  life,  were  the  most  frequent  to  desire  n 
living  once  again.  These  differences  should  not,  however,  obscui 
fact  that  most  migrants  report  being  happier  and  better  off  in  w 
than  in  rural  areas.***  And  given  their  choice  of  all  the  places 
had  lived  or  visited,  the  vast  majority  of  migrant  blacks  and  Me: 
Americans  stated  they  preferred  urban  areas.  Anglos  were  about  . 
divided  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 


*Peter  M.  Blau  and  Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  The  American  Oaoupat 
Structure    (New  York:   John  Wiley,  1967),  p.  273. 
Price,  op.  cit. ,  Chapter  5. 

***Daniel  0.  Price,  A  Study  of  Economic  Consequences  of  RuT' 
Urban  Migration,  3  vols..  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washin 
D.C..  1969. 
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toy  research  on   subjective  evaluations   of   urban  living  must   be 
Ly  qualified.      So   far  as  we   can   tap   these   dimensions,    though, 
its  appear   to  be  happier,    and  believe    they  are  better  off,    after 
J  to  an  urban  area. 

.et  me  turn  now  to   the  final  question:      How  does  migration  affect 
areas  and  urban  areas? 

,.,     IHE    IMPACT   OF  MIGRATION   ON   ORIGIN  AND   DESTINATION   AREAS 

utndgratlon  from  rural  areas  acts   as  an  economic  adjustment 
ism  by  reducing  labor  surpluses  and  lessening  competition  for 

employment.      But  beyond  a  certain  point.    It    tends   to  accelerate 
areas'   economic  obsolescence   in   several  ways, 
irst.   since  outmigration  usually  draws   away   the  more  valuable 
.ductive  members   of  the   labor   force  -   the  young,    the  more 
'■i.   and  the  skilled   -   the   labor   force   left  behind  tends   to  be 
iducated,    under-skilled,    and  over-aged.      This   effect   often   is 

accentuated  by   inmigration   of  people   similar   to   those   remaining, 
cond,    since    the   people  who  stay  are  generally  less   likely    to 

subsequently,    the   remaining  population   also  shows   a   gradually 

potential   for  mobility.      This   means    that   stronger   and  stronger 
c  incentives  would  be  required  to  induce  additional  people   to 
ay  in  order   to  maintain  any  balance   between  population  and 
fig  employment. 

trd,   with  a  labor  force   that   is   declining   in  quality,    rural   areas 
Less  attractive   to  new  industries  looking  for   a  supply  of   skilled 
.  Enterprises   that  want   an  under-educated,    under-skilled,   and 
:d  labor  force   tend  to  be   in  non-growth  sectors   -  marginal 
>ying  low  wages   and   contributing  little   to   local   industrial- 
longed  and  heavy  outmigration,    then,    leaves  behind   those  people 
least  able    to   cope  with   the   unfavorable   conditions   that   have 
epopulatlon.      The   remaining   residents   possess   few  of   the 
es  and  skills  that  would  attract  new  employers,   assure  employa- 
or  predispose   them  to  move  away.      Finally,    rural  areas   are 
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obligated  to  educate  the  young,  but  the  returns  on  this  investment 
human  capital  are  paid  out  to  other  labor  markets  to  which  these 
persons  migrate  —  usually  as  young  adults. 

What  about  the  impact  of  rural  migrants  on  urban  areas?  This 
question  must  be  answered  against  the  background  of  broader  changt 
in  population  size  and  composition  under  way  in  metropolitan  areas 
The  impression  that  all  large  metropolitan  centers  are  bursting  w: 
population  is  misleading.  Of  the  66  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis 
Areas  (SMSAs)  with  half  a  million  or  more  residents  in  1970,  only 
had  increased  30  percent  or  more  since  1960;  17  registered  increa: 
10  percent  or  less^  and  2  actually  declined  in  size.  In  short,  g 
rates  differ  considerably  from  one  SMSA  to  another. 

Within  metropolitan  areas,  widespread  —  though  not  universa 
affluence  has  enlarged  the  functional  limits  of  urban  territory  a 
sharpened  differentiations  with  it.  Suburbs  have  expanded  outwar 
drawing  whites  away  from  central  cities;  and  the  anachronistic  ju 
dictional  boundaries  demarcating  central  cities  have  come  to  coin 
more  closely  with  the  boundaries  of  nonwhite  areas.  Thus,  in  197 
16  central  cities  had  more  black  than  white  residents,  and  in  soir 
(e.g.,  Washington,  D.C.)  seven  out  of  ten  residents  were  black. 

What  part  does  rural-urban  migration  play  in  these  numerical 
racial  changes?  Interestingly  enough,  a  relatively  small  part  oi 
urban  growth  —  about  one-fifth  —  is  contributed  by  net  inmigrat 
the  major  share  comes  from  natural  increase.  Furthermore,  of  thJ 
relatively  small  inmigration  into  urban  centers,  only  a  small  fn 
are  migrants  from  rural  areas;  most  of  today's  migrants  to  urban 
emanate  from  other  urban  areas.  Hence,  while  vwcal  migrants  are 
demographic  subtraction  from  a  sm.all  rural  base,  they  aye  only  a 
addition  to  a  large  urban  base.  To  be  sure,  country-to-city  mig: 
has  contributed  a  sizeable  portion  of  urban  growth  in  the  past, 
in  numerical  terms,  its  role  today  is  minor  and  will  continue  to 
shrink  as  the  rural  population  is  further  depleted. 

The  effect  of  rural  migration  on  urban  destinations  is  a  ho 
debated  subject.  The  handicaps  that  rural  origin  allegedly  conf 
people  moving  to  urban  areas  have  been  emphasized  almost  to  the 
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all  poor  urbanltes   are  assumed   to  be   country  migrants.      Migration 
aral  areas   -  especially  black  migration   -  supposedly  increases 
poverty,   produces   ghettos,    accelerates   the  movement  of  whites   to 
>urbs,    and  drastically  alters   racial   composition   in   central   cities 
:dence,   however,    fails    to  support   these  suppositions.      The 
:ive  effects  of  many  years  of  rural-urban  migration  may  have 
uted  to  some  of  the  problems   now  visible   in   the   cities-   but 
rban  migration   today   is  not   a  major  determinant   of   these  problems. 
urban  black  is    typically   the  offspring  of  parents  who  migrated 
city,   but  he   is  himself  an  indigenous   urbanite,    and  his  wealth 
rty.    allegiance  or  alienation,    and  success   or    failure  mirror   the 
Dndltion. 

the  influx  of   rural  population   into   the   cities    today   is   rela- 
=^11    (and  shrinking),   why  is   it   blamed   for  so  many   urban   ills' 
-tion  is  really  several   other  more   specific   questions    that   can 
^red  on   the  basis  of   recent  studies. 


■micreation  serve  merely   to  transplant  rural  poverty   to  urban 

to  any  substantial  extent   for  whites,    and  not   at   all   for 
White  rural-urban  migrants  have   a  somewhat  higher   incidence 
ty  than  do   the  urban  whites   they  join;    poverty  among  black 
.  however,    is  no  more   frequent   than  for   their  counterparts   of 
igln.      In   fact,    black  migrants   in   the  young  adult  years    (17-29) 
less   likely   to  be  poor   than   their  urban   counterparts    (see 
.  I^WelK      There   is  a  vas^Jifference,   however,   between 
>d  blacks   in   poverty,  suggesting   that  WiSi-etacTc-ig-murt-more - 
mant  of  poverty   than   is  a   rural  background. 

■arative   data   on   income   show  a   similar  pattern.      Among  whites, 
■an  migrants  have   somewhat   lower  Incomes    than    the   urban  popula- 
■-ban  origin.      Among  blacks,    though,    rural-urban  migrants  earn 
0  lower  than   the   urban-origin  population.      In  a  word,   whites 
hat  disadvantaged  by   rural  background;   blacks  are   substantially 
aged  by   their   race,    regardless   of   their  background. 
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2.      Do  rural-urban  migrants  add  to  the  welfare  roles  in  dispropor 

numbers  ? 

Recent  studies  show  that  migrants  --  whites  especially  —  cl 
welfare  benefits  somewhat  more  frequently  than  their  urban  counte 
But  once  again  differences  of  background  are  eclipsed  by  those  as 
ciated  with  race:  of  white  families  headed  by  rural-urban  migran 
4.0  percent  received  some  form  of  welfare  assistance  in  1966,  con 
with  2.3  percent  for  the  population  of  urban  origin.  For  black  i 
the  corresponding  figures  are  17.3  percent  and  15.6  percent.  (Ur 
individuals  show  the  same  pattern.) 

These  differences  must,  however,  be  interpreted  carefully. 
studies  show  that  favorable  welfare  benefits  are  not  what  draws  ] 
income  families  to  large  metropolitan  areas  like  New  York  and  Chi 
In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  for  example,  relatively  few  oi 
migrants  receiving  public  assistance  in  1966  were  recent  arrival? 
Indeed,  fully  85  percent  of  the  black  migrants,  and  75  percent  of 
white  migrants,  receiving  assistance  had  entered  the  area  prior  t( 
Rising  levels  of  urban  welfare  dependency  reflect  the  concei 
tion  in  central  cities  of  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  the  female- 
headed  household.  Today  this  concentration  arises  chiefly  from  i 
selective  outflow  of  whites  and  the  affluent,  leaving  behind  in  \ 
central  city  an  increasingly  welfare-prone  population.  The  burd< 
responding  to  these  demands,  however,  falls  on  relatively  few  un: 
government  that,  for  historical  reasons,  are  conditioned  to  be  m( 
responsive  than  are  rural  governments  to  these  needs.  In  this  S( 
national  problems  of  disadvantage  and  discrimination  ~  not  nece: 
problems  of   cities  —  come  to  be  located  in   them. 

3.  Is  rural-urban  migration  of  blacks  responsible  for  changing  ; 
composition  in  the  cities? 

Not  any  longer.   Today's  base  population  of  urban  blacks,  i 
of  rural  origin,  is  ultimately  of  rural  descent;  but  that  is  his 


Gladys  K.  Bowles,  "A  Profile  of  the  Incidence  of  Poverty  Ai 
Rural-Urban  Migrants  and  Comparative  Populations,"  paper  present- 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sociological  Society,  August  197' 
Washington,  D.C.,  Table  1. 
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0,  three  out  of  every  five  blacks  lived  in  the  central  city  of  a 
olitan  area;  hence,  that  is  where  natural  increase  occurs.   The 
composition  of  cities  is  becoming  increasingly  black  because 
cumulative  effects  of  previous   inmigration,  compounded  by 
.ent   natural  increase  of  black  urbanltes  and  movement  of  whites 
outlying  suburbs.  The   pattern  is  well  recognized  and 
lerizes  all  metropolitan  areas,  whether  or  not  rural  blacks 
:low  into  them.   Central  cities  with  a  predominantly  black  popula- 
=flect  a  racially  separate  society,  in  which  municipal  boundaries 
'me  to  coincide  with  economic  and  social  boundaries  imposed  by 
discrimination. 

1  in  all,  rural-urban  migrants  are  economically  much  more  like 
anites  they  join  than  the  rural  residents  they  leave.   There  is 
evidence  to  nourish  the  belief  that  rural  migrants  impose  a 
cant  drain  -  absolutely  or  relatively  -  on  the  urban  economy 
Although  they  may  not  comprise  a  net  gain  when  they  first 
migrants  of  rural  origin  soon  become  indistinguishable  econo- 
from  the  urban  host  population  of  the  same  education,  age, 
id  sex. 

IV.   CONCLUSIONS 

r  a  decade  ago,  Donald  Bogue  observed,  "We  have  concentrated 
on  the  migrant  as  a  newcomer  and  as  a  social  problem  and 

en  too  little  attention  to  migration  as  a  vehicle  of  long-run 
Subsequent  evidence  has  shown  this  statement  to  be  especially 

le  to  rural-urban  migration.   The  individual  himself  is  better 

saving  migrated,  the  area  left  is  relieved  of  surplus  population. 

initial  cost  of  absorbing  the  newcomer  at  the  urban  destina- 

likely  to  be  more  than  repaid  in  succeeding  years.  Using  Federal 
to  sla.  da.n  such  migration  would  seem  to  be  a  serious  mistake 

of  these  basic  conclusions. 


teVs^'if^'^y!^^^'"^'''   ^^»  ^^   ^/m^tar2/  Rewards  of  Migration 
U.S.    (Washington:   The  Urban  Institute,  1970).   ^    "^^ 
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If  curtailing  rural-urban  migration  is  not  the  answer,  how  ca 
public  policy  cope  effectively  with  the  problems  that  accompany  ru 
decline?  The  answer  to  this  question  hinges  largely  on  what  we  be 
these  problems  to  be. 

Chronic  decline  confronts  policymakers  with  a  "people  problen 
a  "place  problem."  The  "people  problem"  centers  on  the  residual  p 
lation  left  behind  by  prolonged  outmigration  —  residents  who  pose 
few  of  the  attributes  and  skills  that  assure  employability .  The 
"place  problem"  is  that,  within  the  larger  context  of  a  metropolit 
society,  certain  areas  are  no  longer  competitive.  They  have  litt] 
prospect  of  attracting  economic  activity,  although  subsidies  somet 
prolong  their  decline,  enabling  them  to  attract  marginal  firms  pa^ 

low  wages . 

The  thrust  of  past  policies  has  been  distinctly  place-orient( 
They  have  sought,  through  infusion  of  development  funds,  to  reviti 
declining  areas  on  the  assumption  that  these  measures  would  incre; 
cmd  sustain   the  welfare  of  people  living  there. 

But  policies  are  most  effective  where  they  exploit  existing 
processes  of  change,  channeling  momentum  rather  than  generating  i 
my  judgment,  a  more  productive  direction  for  policy  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  rural  outmigration  as  a  mechanism 
individual  improvement  while  attempting  to  offset  its  negative  ef 
on  the  origin  areas.   The  point  of  such  policy  should  be  to  both 
improve  the  welfare  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  find  themselve 
sively  more  disadvantaged  in  isolation  from  a  metropolitan  societ 
(2)  retain  the  diversity  of  residential  settings  —  rural  and  urb 
that  can  remain  economically  viable  within  such  a  society. 

Gains  in  income  and  occupational  status,  and  reduction  of  po 
and  unemployment,  suggest  that  migration  could  be  a  major  escape 
for  disadvantaged  members  of  the  rural  population.  The  evidence 
that  certain  disadvantaged  groups  —  blacks  especially  —  benefit 
remarkably  when  they  migrate.  This  fact,  coupled  with  evidence  t 
there  is  a  sizeable  reservoir  of  potential  migrants  ~  people  who 
oriented  toward  moving  but  fail  to  act  on  their  plans  or  preferer 
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(♦i  lome  doily 

«  foo  m«rropoliton 


Nafionoi  porHcs,  Indion  reservation!, 
ond  oreo$  wift,  lew  ttian  1-2  persons 
per  squore  mile. 


.   1   —  Comnuting  Areas,    Unpopulated  Areas,    and  Population  Gaps. 

.S     Bureau  of   the  Census.   Metropolitan  Area  Definition:     A  Re- 

lilZl?\         J'^^^'^^''''^  Pra^tioe    (Bureau  of   the  Census  Working 
iG)   Washington,   D.C.,    1968. 


■  that  there  is  an  Important   role  for  public  policy.      Since 
those  who  do  migrate  benefit,    others  who   oould  migrate  might 
efit . 

™st  also  assess   the  extent  of  anticipated  national  urbaniza- 
Its  implications    for  rural  areas.      The  American  economy  and  way 
for  better  or  worse,   will  continue   to  become  metropolitan 
"ore,   people  have  come  to  reside  either  in  metropolitan  areas 
=fined,   or  within  the  functional  sphere   of  emerging  megalopolises. 
ages  that  define   these  large,   decentralized,   heterogeneous  urban 
'ere  apparent  even   in   1960:      most   of  the  nation's   populated 
'  "as  Within   commuting   range  of  a   city    (see   Fig.    1);    and  fully 
"  of  the  U.S.   population  already  resided  within  their  dally 
!  fields,   if  not  within  their  jurisdictional  boundaries. 
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Urbanization  can  be  read  as  a  successive  modification  of  stat 
tical  classifications  in  light  of  realities  that  existed  decades 
earlier.  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  the  thought  that  much  of 
what  is  now  classified  as  rural  America  really  is  urban  America,  w 
large  and  loose.  Most  of  today's  rural  population  will  be  found 
living  in  tomorrow's  urban  region,  oriented  to  nearby  urban  center 
that  provide  the  goods  and  services  of  a  metropolitan  society. 
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Appendix 

OBJECTIVE  BENEFITS  OF  MIGRATION 

Objective  benefits  comprise  effects  that  are  related  to  economic 
ell-being:   improvements  in  earnings,  avoidance  of  poverty,  and 
tihancement  of  occupational  status.   These  dimensions  are  measurable, 
ad  sufficient  research  exists  to  permit  useful  conclusions  about 
hat  types  of  migration  are  personally  advantageous  for  which  people. 
jnetary  Gains 

Comparing  migrants  with  nonmigratory  individuals  who  are  similar 
I  other  respects  is  one  useful  way  to  examine  how  mobility  and  earnings 
:e  related.   Certain  types  of  moves  are  especially  likely  to  be 
xompanied  by  higher  incomes.   In  particular,  "people  who  have  left 
iral  areas  for  urban  areas  now  earn  more  on  the  average  than  those 
.0  remained  in  rural  areas,  and  people  who  have  left  the  Deep  South 
w  earn  more  on  the  average  than  those  who  remained  there."*  This 
atement  must  be  interpreted  carefully,  the  authors  caution,  so  as 
t  to  confuse  the  absolute  effect  of  mobility   with  the  persistence 

relative  disadvantages    that  mobility  may  partially  reduce  but  not 
iminate.   Thus,  people  moving  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  while 
proving  their  earnings  relative  to  those  remaining  behind,  may  still 
ad  themselves  disadvantaged  relative  to  persons  at  the  destination. 

These  findings  are  amplified  in  another  study,  which  estimated 
B  present  value  of  expected  gains  in  lifetime  income  associated 
'h  various  kinds  of  migration.   Overall,  the  results  underscore  that 
^ere  are  substantial  economic  gains  to  be  had  by  moving  out  of  the 
^th  and  by  moving  from  rural  areas  into  cities."**  South-to-North 
oration  is  especially  profitable  for  nonwhites.   Regarding  urban- 
^d  moves.  "Ihe  return  to  migration  for  most  migrants  from  rural 
T 

llit^y^on^'nr^o^f.^^'7^^''^^^^'/•  "°^«^^'  "^^  Eff^^t  °f  Geographical 
Jiity  on  Income.  The  Journal  of  Human  Resources,   Vol.  2  (Fall  1967), 

** 
Wertheimer,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 


^3  O  -  72 


-  pt.  3A  -  26 
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areas  to  urban  areas  ranges  from  $3,650  for  small  cities,  $5,075  foi 
medium  cities,  $9,125  for  large  cities,  to  $12,500  for  very  large 
cities,  using  a  10  percent  rate  of  discount. 

Even  after  adjustment  for  cost  of  living,  the  income  gains  con 
lated  with  migration  remain  positive  and,  for  migrants  with  initial, 
low  incomes,  very  large.   Other  studies  confirm  that  despite  higher 
living  costs  in  urban  areas,  migrants  experience  a  real  increase  in 
standard  of  living  as  compared  with  rural  areas. 

Reduction  of  Poverty 

Poverty  in  the  United  States  is  heavily  concentrated  in  rural 
areas.   In  1967,  22  percent  of  the  adult  rural  population  of  rural 
origin  fell  below  federally  defined  poverty  thresholds,  or  nearly 
70  percent  above  the  nationwide  level.      Rural  poverty  may  be  les 
evident  than  its  urban  counterpart,  being  less  visibly  concentrated 
in  one  place.   As  reservoirs  of  poverty,  though,  rural  areas  are  mo 
meaningful  statistically;  for  the  policymaker,  they  also  offer  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  migration's  effectiveness  in  alleviating 
poverty  for  residents  who  are  willing  to  leave. 

A  series  of  recent  studies  based  on  the  Survey  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  compared  the  incidence  of  poverty  among  rural-to- 
urban  migrants  with  that  for  comparable  populations  at  origin  and 
destination. 


Ibid.,  p.  58. 
**Daniei  0.  Price,  A  Study  nf  Econonr.G  Consequences  of  Rural  i 
Urh.an  M-lnvation,  3  vols..  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washingtc 
D.C.,  1969;  William  L.  Hamilton  et  al.  .  T^ie  Causes  of  Rural  to  Un 
Mi-gration  Among  ;./  ,;  rY-,.r,  Final  Report  submitted  to  Office  of  Econc 
Opportunity  by  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  March  1970. 
*** 

Bowles,  op.  cit. ,  p.  7. 

"Incidence  of  poverty"  is  the  percentage  of  population  11^ 
under  poverty  conditions.  It  refers  to  conditions  in  1967,  not  the 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  migrants  left  or  joined  other  populatioi 
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Data   shown   in  Table    1  refer   to   three   adult   groups:       (1)    the   rural 
pulation  of  rural   origin    (rural  nonraigrants    and   rural-rural  migrants), 
)   rural-urban  migrants    (persons  who   resided  in   rural   areas   at   age 

but  in  urban  areas   in  1967),    and    (3)    the  urban  population  of  urban 
igin    (urban  nonmlgrants   and  urban-urban  migrants).      These   figures 
Dw  that  by  moving   to   urban  areas,    migrants   —  especially  blacks  — 
ad  to  improve    their  economic  well-being   compared   to   persons  who 
nain  in  rural   areas.      For    the   total   adult   population,    the  incidence 

poverty  is   considerably   lower   for   rural-urban  migrants    (12   percent) 
in  for  the   rural  origin   population    (22  percent),    although  not   as   low 

for   the  urban  host  population    (9   percent).      Reduction    in  blacks' 
/erty  is   impressive:      whereas  nearly  six   in   ten  of   the  origin  group 
i  in  poverty,    only   about  one   in   four  migrants   are. 

When  particular   age   categories   of   the  black  population   are  examined, 
i  decline   in  poverty   is   especially  dramatic.      For   the  age   group   17 
■ough  29,    the  incidence  of  poverty   is   21.5   percent    for  migrants,   well 
ow   that   for  the  urban  host  population    (27.3  percent)    and   a  major 
rovement  over   the   level   at   origin    (57.1   percent).      For  several 
er  segments   of   the  black  population,    this   pattern   is   duplicated: 
lowest   incidence   of  poverty   is    found  among   rural-urban  migrants. 
A  related  analysis   based  on   the   Survey   of   Economic   Opportunity 
mined   two   further  aspects   of  poverty:       (1)   whether  its    frequency 
ng  rural-urban  migrants   varies   according  to   the   size   of   the  destina- 
n  where   they  move,    and    (2)   whether  poverty   is   less   frequent   among 
rants  who  have  resided   longer  in   urban   areas.*     The   answer   to  each 
3tion   is   substantially   different   for  blacks   than   for  whites. 
Regarding   the  first,    Figure   2   shows   that    the    incidence   of  poverty 

black  rural-urban  migrants    declines    consistently  with   increasing 
^^of  destination.      "An   incidence   of  poverty   of   41   percent    for  Negro 
Jl-urban  migrants   in  nonmetropolitan   areas    and  of   20  percent   for 
'e  in  metropolitan   areas   of   750,000  population  and  over  represents 

*       ■ 
tl\lT^   ^tchey,    "Poverty  Among  Rural-Urban  Migrants    to  Metro- 
c^  ZTl      ^?^''  presented  at   the   annual  meeting  of   the   Rural   Socio- 
-cal  Society,   August   1970,   Washington,    D.C. 
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Decad'?   of   lest  r,-ove 


r-ig.3 — Incio'-nce   cf   poverty    in    1967   by   decade   of   lost  move: 
rurcl— jrLan   migrcnts^    30-49   years  old,    in   metropolitan 
oreas  1''  250,000   popjiation. 

SOURCE:      Ritchey,    ibid.,    Table   8    (based   on    the   1967   Sur 
Econoinic   Opportunity. 


a  total  decrease  of  21  percentage  points  as  size  of  place  increas 
Among  white  rural-urban  migrants,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pattern 
notably  absent  except  for  the  two  highest-size  categories.  As  mi 
destinations,  larger  urban  areas  appear  to  be  more  conducive  to  e 
well-being    for  blacks,    but    hardly   so   for  whites. 

As  to  the  second  question  —  whether  the  incidence  of  povert 
declines  with  prolonged  urban  experience  —  the  answer  again  diff 
whites  and  blacks.  Figure  3  shows  the  incidence  of  poverty  in  19 
for  rural-urban  migrants  by  recency  of  moving  into  metropolitan  a 
For  whites,  poverty  declines  sharply  with  increased  duration  of  u 
experience   —   from  11   percent   to   1  percent.      In  marked  contrast, 


Ibid.,    p.    10. 
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erty  among  black  migrants   shows  no   decline:      long-term  residents 

in  poverty  as   frequently   as   more   recent   arrivals    to    the   urban 
ter. 

The  sa,„e   difference  was   found  when   specific  parts   of  metropolitan 
IS  -   central   cities   or  poor  areas  within   central   cities   -  were 
.ined.      unlike   their  white   counterparts,   black  rural-urban  migrants 
.ot  show  a   decline   in  poverty  with   prolonged  urban  experience, 
lently,    factors   accounting   for   the  high   Incidence   of  poverty   a:„ong 
:ks,  while   reduced  by   urbanward  movement,    are  not  mitigated  by 
inued  urban  experience. 


pational  Gains 

The  above  sections,   which  have  examined  specific   aspects  of 
vlduals-    economic  well-being,    show  migration   to  be   associated  with 
Elclal  outcomes   -  whether  gains   in   Income  or  avoidance   of  poverty 
'-  specific   findings   accord  neatly  with   the  results   of  a  considerably 
ier  analysis  of   the  American  occupational  structure   in  which   the 
■atlonal   careers   of  migrants  also  proved  to  be  superior  to  those 
mmigrants: 

in   their  place   of  origin  or  their  place  of  destination  - 
-grants    tend   to   attain  higher  occupational   levels   and   to 
feTe"::;^:::!*"^""'^  -binty   than  nonmlgrants,   „tt  o"ly  a 

US  ion 

*'vlng  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  substantial  economic  benefits 
:ularly   for  rural-urban  migrants   and   for  blacks.      Contrary  to 
■tional  wisdom,   black  migrants  to  large  metropolitan  areas   tend   to 

-   (.^„  Vork/"lh"Sli%^:^Le°^:-:   ^^;-^-  Oo^ationat 
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make  large  economic  improvements.  Continued  residence  in  the  cit) 
however,  does  not  appear  to  produce  further  gains  for  blacks  as  it 
for  whites.   Reflecting  on  this  point,  Beale  observes: 

The  general  picture  that  emerges  ...  is  that  black  rural- 
urban  migrants,  despite  a  distinct  educational  disadvantage 
until  recent  years,  have  succeeded  in  earning  average  family 
incomes  nearly  the  equal  of  that  of  black  urban  natives  and 
in  doing  so  have  avoided  any  incidence  of  poverty  dispro- 
portionate to  that  of  other  urban  blacks.   Nor  do  they  appeal 
to  have  any  but  a  marginally  greater  reliance  on  welfare  in- 
come.  I  doubt  that  these  findings  conform  to  the  general 
stereotype  of  the  economic  status  of  black  rural  migrants, 
especially  those  who  have  come  to  Northern  and  Western  cities 
from  the  South.  Furthermore,  on  any  available  scale  of 
comparison,  their  economic  and  educational  status  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  blacks  still  living  in  rural  areas.   It 
is  well  to  reiterate,  however,  that  the  black  rural-urban 
migrants  are  far  more  afflicted  with  poverty  in  the  cities 
than  are  their  white  counterparts.* 


Calvin  L.  Beale,  "Rural-Urban  Migration  of  Blacks:   Past  anc 
Future,"  paper  presented  at  the  American  Agricultural  Economics 
Association  Meeting,  Detroit,  Michigan,  December  1970,  p.  13. 
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lator  Stevensox.  Our  next  witness  is  Charles  Davenport  of  the 
chool  oftlie  University  of  California  at  Davis. 

EMENT     OF     CHARLES     DAVENPORT,     SCHOOL     OF     LAW 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  DAVIS,  CALIF. 

TAX  POLICIES 

,  DAVExroRT.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this 
icon  to  discuss  the  Federal  tax  laws  with  relationship  to  aori- 
'8  and  migratory  labor.  Even  though  some  of  the  other  wit- 
1  have  touched  on  this  subject  briefly,  I  have  a  statement  and  I 
)iiig  to  try  to  summarize  it  to  cut  the  time.  But  there  are  fea- 
of  It  that  I  would  like  to  cover  rather  carefully.  They  indicate 
t  IS  that  some  people  have  a  benefit  conferred  upoii'  them  by 
ideral  tax  law  which  is  not  available  to  others. 
ras  touched  on  by  Keith  Roberts,  who  talked  about  the  deduc- 
t  expenditures  which  are  called  capital  expenditures 
nost  businesses,  there  are  items  that  will  produce  income  oxer  a 
[  ot  time.  The  cost  of  them  cannot  be  deducted  from  income 
s  not  always  true  for  agricultural  assets.  Generally,  in  the  live- 
area  and  in  fruit  and  nut  crops  where  the  major  costs  are  the 
)t  raising  the  product,  these  costs  may  be  deducted  as  they  are 
ed.  Perhaps  the  problem  of  this  should  be  spelled  out  a  "little 

3  assume  I  am  to  take  $100  and  put  it  into  what  we  call  cultural 
:es  associated  with  an  orchard,  that  is,  the  costs  which  are  con- 

with  the  growing  of  the  trees  after  they  have  been  planted. 
lantmg  cost  must  be  capitalized;  it  cannot  be  deducted.  I  take 
t  these  cultural  practices  and  invest  them  in  my  orchard  I 
duct  that,  and  this  gives  me  a  farm  tax  loss.  If  I  am  in  a  70 
t  tax  bracket  and  have  a  lot  of  other  outside  income,  I  can 

tarm  tax  loss  and  reduce  my  taxes  on  my  other  income  by 
hat  leaves  me  with  just  $30  invested  in  the   orchard.   If   I 

Had  my  other  outside  income,  say,  earned  from  the  practice 
,  nivestment  business,  or  something  of  that  nature,  the  farm 
!S  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  me  during  tliat  year.  Tlie  con- 
ce  ot  being  able  to  deduct  this  farm  tax  loss  was  demonstrated 
ears  ago  by  Prof.  Gary  Brown.  If  I  can  deduct  the  cost  of  ac- 
^  an  asset  which  is  used  in  my  business  over  a  period  of  time 
ome  which  IS  then  produced  by  my  remaining  investment,  in 
^mple  I  gave,  by  my  $30,  which  is  tied  up  in  my  orchard  now, 
•ome  which  IS  produced  by  that  orchard,  in  effect,  does  not 
y  lederal  income  taxes  at  all. 

IS  what  we  call  in  the  farm  tax  area  a  zero  tax  rate.  The  zero 
e  IS  not  good  enough  for  some  investors.  If  he  is  shrewd,  he 
'  tor  what  is  called  a  negative  tax  benefit 
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How  does  a  nc^ativo  tax  bciiofit  rornc  ii\>(mt'(  Suppose  T  sell 
orchard  into  wliich  T  ori^rinally  put  the  $100  and  sell  it  exaetl 
my  cost,  for  $100.  Tf  T  can  i-e'port  tliat  sale,  and  usually  I  car 
lon^-term  capital  <iain.  I  do  not  declare  the  entire  $100  as  tax 
income  in  the  year  of  sale.  Instead  T  am  permitted,  by  the  lav 
declare  my  income  as  only  $50.  If  that  $50  bears  the  same  70  per 
tax  rate,  t  will  pay  in  the  "year-  of  sale  $35  in  Federal  taxes. 

T  might  note  as  an  aside,  one  witness  mentioned  thei-e  would 
25  percent  tax  i-ate.  That  rate  has  been  chan<red  since  1009.  At 
point,  if  I  can  count  up  my  benefits,  you  notice  I  have  my  $100 
on  my  original  investment.  In  addition  I  saved  myself  $70  wh 
made'  the   investment   in   cultuial   pi-actices  expenditures,   and 
gives  me  a  total  of  $170.  I  have  paid,  however*,  $35  in  taxes,  w 
leaves  me  Avith  $135.  The  consequence  of  this  is.  on  an  invest] 
which  just  broke  even  economically,  I  am  ahead  by  $35.  I  have 
in  my  pocket  that  I  woirld  not  other-wise  have.  It  is  just  like  a 
merit  from  the  Federal  Government  to  me  for  engaging  in  thi 
chard  business.  This  aspect  has  been  referred  to  as  a  negative  tax. 
In  1969  when  some  of  these  far-m  provisions  were  up  for  que 
by  Congress,  there  were  a  lot  of  ai-guments  about  this  policy  bei 
deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  subsidize  farmers.  ' 
argumerrt  seems  to  me  not  to  hold  water  because,  for  the  most 
the  subsidy  aspect  rests  on  the  administrative  action  taken  by  the 
partment  of  the  Ti-easury  in  1915  and  1919.  Furthermore.  I  aa 
question  whether  the  Treasury  Department  has  authority  to  s 
dize  farm  operations  through  administrative  action.  At  least 
1971  I  had  never  heard  the  Treasury  Dbpartment  say  it  was  em 
ered  to  dispense  subsidies  to  business. 

The  capital  gain  aspect,  wdiich  is  only  a  part  of  the  subsidy, 
added  rather  inadvertently  in  1942  and  1951.  In  large  part  I  t 
the  administrative  actions  on  which  the  subsidy  is  based  rest 
an  assumption  that  far-ming  is  a  way  of  life  and  not  a  business. 

We  might  note  that  the  revenue  losses  from  the  interactic 
those  provisions  are  estimated  at  more  than  $800  million  aniu 
That  is  the  situation  as  it  existed  before  1969.  In  1969  Con 
added  a  number  of  exceedingly  complex  and  confusing  provisio 
deal  with  farm  losses.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  this  point.  The 
largely  ineffective.  I  have  heard  no  one  assert— Avith  the  excepti' 
the  provision  which,  as  originally  enacted,  related  only  to  citrus 
in  1970  it  was  extended  to  almonds— I  have  heard  no  one  su 
that  the  1969  act  I'educed  the  subsidy,  the  tax  benefit  for  man; 
farmers. 

Also  we  should  have  known  ahead  of  time  that  the  1969  le, 
tion  would  not  be  effective  because  the  best  estimates  on  the  rc\ 
to  be  generated  by  the  1969  changes  was  about  $20  million,  api 
mately  one  foi-tieth  of  the  annual  r-e venue  loss  atti-ibutable  t 
interaction  of  premature  deductions  and  long-tei'm  capital 
That  is  21/2  per'cent  of  iha  lost  revenue  was  estimated  to  be  reco. 
bv  the  1969  act.  I 
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hose  revenue  estimates,  incidontally.  are  on  the  annual  basis 
hat  ,s  the  efleet  of  all  this  on  agriculture  ?  The  maior  thhlo-  that 
have  to  foc..s  on  ,s  that  these  benefits  are  available  only  Vo  one 
has  a  larj,e  source  of  ,ncomo  from  sources  other  than  the  farm 
erallv  speak.njr.  tins  bo.ls  down  to  two  kinds  of  taxpayers  One 
lie  n  IS  the  lar-.-e  corporate  .onglomeiate  farmer  who  has  „  her 
.table  businesses  winch,  without  the  farm  tax  loss,  would  bea  a 
,ate  of  approximately  48  percent.  Finally,  there  are  i  diyid  nl 
I  percent  "''''  '"'  ''''''''''  "'"^  'ates-rangiuo.  all  th™"J 

the  usual  case,  one  finds  that  an  indiyidual  taxpayer  mi<rht  not 
sufficient  cap,  al  to  go  into  the  farming  business  and  helnyests 
gh  a  syndicate.  Syndications  today  are  the  name  of  t  e  tax 
er  game,  one  of  then;,  anyway,  in  (California.  In  a  syud  cation 
oup  of  promoters  will  combine  with  persons  who    me  some 
^expertise  and  who  control  some  land.  The  funds  for  the  deyd 
lit  are  then  raised  through  the  sale  of  limited  partnership  in- 
s  to   numerous   investors   from    AVall    Street   to   MonttoL  t 
1  The  equity  m  these  cases  is  invested  by  these  inves  o'sTho 
M  m  the  offering  brochures  that  they  cai^vrite  off  50  150  ooo 
good  one  maybe  300  percent  of  their  capital  imestment  in'the 
of  investing.  By  doing  so.  they  are  left  with  little  oiitotho-n 

aR:::;e'ffor;' -ty   *°  ''-'-''  '^^  ^'^-«'«  which  flTa;" 

,r  t    1    r,        '  ^'^'  ""'"^  '■'■'^''S  "ithiii  a  relatively  short  neriod 
le,  probably  not  more  than  8  years  ^ 

',W*'"''^,"","*  ""  "*  '^'''^-   TIio  common  thread  between 

t       {vall'Vtree  "r  '"""•:•''*  'T""'  f™"^  the  security  b,s" 

,   hp,  tni     •  '*"";  .P'^x-fw-   fl'cii'   medical   practice',   from 

thev  take  income  and  invest  it  in  the  farm  assets  and  obta  H 

i^   i,e   f]"r'''"^  ""'•'''"t'  t''^'"-  Si»ce  a  good  part  of  theh  "e 
,ol,    L  '""  •"  t^-^'^^""  "°"*<''™  ""^ome.  they  can  suivi4 

eh  lesser  economic  margins  than  those  who  do  not  have    hcse 

'  oit  of"tt«'"'T''-  ^'^^  ^°"*q"ence  is  a  weakening  a  da 

Sod  TW      T  '''''"  ^'■'^  dependent  npon  agriculture  for  their 

hnc?^ to  n.''^  '-''"  «"''""■  *'?<'  t«^  subsidy  do  not  have  to  rely 

ver    i,    flr^?"^''  ""  «reptaWe  return.  Rather,  they  combii^ 

du       W:'  IV  tli'^'eatl    f'  "^•"T'^d-'^.ti''"  °f  -rtain  kinds 

ptlrfC  Z^i^IS^Z^-^^  --  ^-  in 

d  I'nXs'kind'o;'  ""^T'f'  "^^"T'^P-  Tl'e  capital  which  is 
this  kmd  of  syndication  and  conglomerate  corporations 
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is  also  absentee  capital.  T  do  not  intend  to  speculate  on  whethc 
not  that  is  good  for  faiming,  but  it  does  have  anothei'  feature  \ 
If  you  have  absentee  capital,  management  that  is  managing 
farm  investment  does  not  have  its  own  capital.  The  consequen 
that  the  managers  who  make  the  decisions  affect  somebody  ( 
pi'ofitability.  Such  decisions  ai-e  likely  to  reflect  a  higher  degn 
objectivity  "and  not  much  of  the  social  consciousness  that  you  n 
expect  if\ve  had  people  employing  their  own  capital  were  ma 
those  decisions. 

Another  consequence  is  that  in  these  cases  the  ownership  is  L 
scale  ownership,  because  it  is  very  easy  to  aggregate  large  amc 
of  capital  and,  indeed,  the  front-end  costs,  those  are  the  costs  of 
yers,  the  accountants,  the  printers,  the  costs  of  marketing  the  s; 
cation,  are  so  high  that  large  amounts  of  capital  must  necessari 
raised  and  be  fed  into  the  agricultural  process.  Over  all.  I  think 
the  consequences  of  the  subsidy  from  our  tax  loss  to  certain  km 
farming  has  changed  what  used  to  be  an  American  way  of 
known  as  farming,  into  a  business,  and  in  large  business  with  a 
tee  ownership. 

Once  farming  becomes  a  business,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  shou 
at  least  subject  to  most  of  the  regulatory  measures,  such  as  \ 
men's  compensation,  with  unemployment  insurance  and  the  like, 
other  businesses  have  to  carry. 

These  tax  benefits  are  unfair  in  the  sense  that  they  beneht 
those  who  have  substantial  nonfarm  income  and,  indeed,  they 
prefer  people  who  have  that  kind  of  income  and  who  are  willi; 
make  farm  investments  over  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  aiic 
do  not  want  to  make  farm  investments.  This  is  a  problem  whic 
been  much  written  about  and  discussed;  indeed,  I  and  others 
written  on  it.  I  do  not  have  with  me  today,  but  I  would  like  at 
point  to  submit  for  the  record  some  of  the  writings  m  this 
which  detail  with  greater  claritv  how  the  tax  subsidy  operates. 

If  I  could,  I  might  also  take  a  point  that  was  mentioned  b 
Friedland  this  morning  about  corporations  in  farming.  He  mdi 
there  was  some  particular  benefit  to  incorporate.  In  a  sense  tl 
true.  Even  the  family  farm  might  well  be  incorporated. 

I  think  there  would  be  two  benefits  that  one  might  obtain 
that.  One  of  those  benefits  would  be  the  pension  and  profit-sh 
plans  which  are  available  to  corporate  employees  w^hich  usuall 
not  so  generally  available  to  those  who  operate  a  business,  b( 
farm  or  otherwise,  on  his  own  behalf. 

Secondly,  there  is  another  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
which  permits  an  employee  to  exclude  from  his  income  lodgmi 
meals  which  he  must  take  as  a  condition  of  his  employmeir 
which  are  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer.  A  farmer  Avho  is  oi 
ing  his  own  farm  has  his  house  and  uses  his  farm  products  a 
gets  no  tax  beiu^fit  from  that.  However,  by  incorporating,  the  ( 
ration  may  be  able  deduct  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  house,  tli 
of  growing  the  crops,  and  the  farmer  who  is  not  a  corporat 
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^e  may  be  able  to  exclude  from  his  own  income  the  rental  bene- 
•  the  home,  and  the  farm  products  which  he  may  consume  on  his 
behalf. 

lave  nothing  more  at  this  time. 

tiator  Stevexsox.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
ations  of  the  Treasury  Department  treated  crops  differently? 
is  to  say.  m  some  cases  the  costs  of  production  of  crops  could 
ducted  but  m  other  cases  has  to  be  capitalized?  You  mentioned 
5  and  almonds  at  one  point.  What  basis  is  there  for  differen- 
ig  ni  the  tax  treatment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  product, 
ndei'stood  you  correctly  ? 

.  Davexport.  Prior  to  1969  citrus  and  almonds  also  qualified 
Ills  treatment.  In  1969  the  Tax  Reform  Act  required  that  the 
)fraisnig  citrus  trees  be  capitalized  during  the  first  four  years 
e  lite  ot  the  citrus  tree.  In  1970  the  same  law  was  extended  to 
ids. 

lator  Ste\-exsox.  But  not  to  walnuts? 

.  Da^-export.  Xot  to  walnuts;  to  pistachios.  Kiwi  fruit, 
es,  grapes.  ' 

lator  Stevexsox.  Why  is  that?  Is  this  an  administrative  deci- 

.  Davexport.  Xo;  this  was  actually  written  into  the  statute 
low  appears  as  section  278  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  My 
standing  with  respect  to  the  citrus  was  that  :\linute  Maid, 
u  1  believe  is  a  subsidiary  of  ro('a-(\)ln,  at  one  point  had  plans 
nt  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  acres  of  new  citrus  in  Flor- 
iid  beginning  in  the  middle  1960's  there  was  a  drive  by  some 
la  Congressmen,  namely.  Representatives  Haley  and  Herlon^, 
uire  that  the  cost  of  citrus  trees  be  capitalized,  and,  while  they 
iuced  this  bill  a  number  of  times  during  the  1960's,  it  wasn't 
ive  had  general  tax  reform  in  1969  that  they  were  successful  in 
^  it  written  into  the  code. 

3  obviously  piecemeal  legislation.  The  consequence  has  been,  as 
'Ok  at  the  syndication  offerings,  that  most  of  the  citrus  syndi- 
s  are  phasing  out.  They  are  at  least  in  my  own  familiarity 
were  not  huge   numbers   of   almond   syndications,   although 
vere  some.  "  ^ 

^tor  Stevexsox.  Is  this  piecemeal  approach  in  any  way  the  re- 
t  a  calculated  effort  in  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
pistachios  and  walnuts  as  opposed  to  almonds  ? 
Davexport  It  doesn't  appear  in  the  testimony  of  the  commit- 
l^orts.   Ihe  Kiwi  fruit,  which  is  the  newest  gimmick,  if  you 
T       ^^^^^/'"^^  i^^^o^  ^^o^Y  sells  at  approximately  $1.80  a  pound 
1.0S  Angeles  market.  V^iovq  I  am,  I  have  been  unable  to  buy 
^lore  IS  a  question  m  my  mind  about  Avhether  or  not  the  Fed- 
easury  should  be  subsidizing  a  product  selling  at  that  price 
Iter  bTE^T.xsox.  AVhere  are  Kiwi  fruits  ^rowii « 
Davexport.  Chico,  Calif. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Or  should  T  ask  in  whose  con^rressiona 
trict? 

Mr.  Davenport.  Chico,  Calif.  There  is  an  aji^ri  cult  viral  subst 
up  there  that  has  developed  the  Kiwi  fruit  plant  and  there  are 
syndicators  Avho  are  not  very  active  at  the  naoment,  but  who  do 
some  syndication  material  out  indicating  tliat  Kiwi  fruits  have 
market  potential  as  well  as  the  tax  shelter. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  are  apple  trees  treated?  We  have 
apple  trees  in  Illinois.  I  am  afraid  Ave  don't  have  any  Kiwi  fru 
pistachio  nuts. 

Mr.  Davenport.  Apple  trees  would  lend  themselves  to  the 
technique.  The  cost  after  planting  may  be  written  off  until  such 
as  they  bear,  and  I  think  one  reason  that  maybe  apple  trees  h{ 
been  syndicated  is  that,  I  believe,  and  some  agricultural  expert 
correct  me  on  this,  California  has  never  been  a  large  producer  ( 
pies.  It  produces  some,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  on  a  ] 
these  agricultural  syndications  California  has  led  the  nation 
consequence  has  been  because  apples  haven't  responded  as  w 
think,  agriculturally,  so  there  has  been  less  syndication  of  them. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
ence  of  property  taxation  and  its  effects  on  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Davenport.  I  am  really  beyond  my  field  on  this  some.  I 
done  a  little  bit  of  work  with  the  Williamson  Act,  which  wa 
cussed  earlier.  The  Williamson  Act,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
takes  pretty  largely  the  income  from  farm  land  and  establis 
value  by  capitalizing  the  income  from  it.  In  the  usual  case,  the 
talized  Value  of  the  farm  land  is  less  than  the  market  value.  TJ 
sessment  under  the  Williamson  Act  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
talized  value  rather  than  the  market  value.  The  consequenc 
been  a  shifting  of  taxes,  property  taxes,  from  agriculture  to 
areas  and  other  kinds  of  land. 

Let  me  say  also  the  Williamson  Act  was  sold  in  large  part  c 
ground  that  it  would  conserve  open  spaces  in  and  near  the  citi 
cause,  by  reducing  property  taxes,  it  would  not  then  be  necessai 
farms  to  go  out  of  business  and  they  could  stay  in  business  ii 
around  cities. 

The  history  under  the  Williamson  Act,  I  believe,  would  shov 
the  longer  it  is  in  operation  the  farther  out  from  the  citiei 
towns  lies  land  which  is  taking  advantage  of  this  benefit.  It  re< 
a  conscious  decision  by  the  local  governing  board  to  enter  int' 
kind  of  an  arrangement.  That  in  most  counties  has  not  pres 
anv  substantial  difficulties. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  think  that  the  preferential  trea 
for  unearned  income,  namely,  capital  gains,  as  opposed  to  earin 
come,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  corporate  invasion  of  rural  I 


ica 


Isirt  there  a  great  incentive  to  the  corporation  to  retani 
ings  instead  of  paying  them  out  in  the  form  of  dividends  whi( 
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!/"j^'"l!''  sh'TPhoMers  af  ordinary  income  tax  rates?  Conse- 
.tly  don  t  corporations  tend  to  split  their  stock  and  declare  stock 
Icids.  accumulate  earnin<rs.  and  then,  of  couree.  with  the  provi- 
i  against  unreasonable  accumulations,  seek  means  of  investing 
^accumulated  oarnings?    Is   that   one   of  the   reasons   for  thf 
■th  of  conglomerates  and  their  adventures  in  agriculture « 
r  Davexpokt.  I  think  the  thing  that  perhaps  causes  conglomer- 
hili'tv'L  w^-f    '"fo  !;g'r"lf"'-e  more  than  any  other  reason  is 
ibilitA   to  write  off  the  investment,  a  large  part  of  the  invest- 
.  to  reduce  taxable  income  in  that  year,  while  reallv  creating  an 
that  will  have  substantial  value.  As  to  the  capital  gain  as|ec 
'orporations.  and  I  am  surely  speculating,  it  is  mv  belief  that 
onierates  that  get  into  the  farming  are  not  looking' for  the  caj 
ins  on  the  sale  nearly  as  much  as  are  the  individuals  that  get 
the  syndication.  Indeed,  some  of  the  larger  corporations  that 
gone  into  farming  I  think,  tend  to  stay  hi  it  for  a  longer  pe- 
f  time,  which  would  mean  the  play  they  are  making  is  on    he 
ature  deduction  of  costs  which  in  a  sense  can  reduce  the  income 
d  by  these  agricultural  investments  reallv  to  a  zero  tax  rate   If 
hen  can  sell  capital  gains,  they  will  go  on  and  get  the  socalled 

d  mo'rel,  Vf  '™"'^  ^l""''"'}  "}"'  ^'"'^  '^^'  conglomerates  are  in 
Hi  more  in  the  premature  deduction  aspect  of  it 

.ator  SxErexsox.  Do  the  estate  and  inheritance  taxes  work  to 

isadyaiitage  of  the  individual   landowner?  m,en  he  die     the 

ofi  doesn't  die!"'"'  '"  '^^"^^  ""'  '"'""•'*'""•'■  ^-^^  '"'^  f'"'  «■"'■ 

tI5'm.^r''w;,T^/  ''  ^r-'-PI  '"'"''  ^^^  ^°'-PO™te  shares  held 
he    e^rs  thp      1        T'"'^'"^','^  ^°/f  ^*"^  '"^"^  inheritance  taxes, 
atim^fo   hfr  "''"  ''"'"  ^  °*  °*  *»™  g™"PS  fh«t  I'-'ive  made 
IZTli  Treasury  on  the  ground  that  the  inheritance  and 

ate  taxes  were  requiring  the  breakup  of  a  lot  of  farms 

nd  "secondlv'/""'^' ''''''  '''''  ""^"^  '  ''^'y  -"--'"S  --  on 
nd    secondly    there  are  provisions  of  the  Internal   Revenue 

e    ndTideed    tl  "'"''  \Tu°  ""'  ^P'i'^^^  ""*  ^'-'^  ^  long  S 

soTlS™rtt  '  P'"'""^^  ''''^'''"''^  y°"  ""properly.  Is  it 

Davexport.  That  is  quite  OK.  I  was  a  mister  before  I  was  a 

>or  tor  quite  some  time. 

.tor  Stev^nsox.  I  was  a  mister  not  long  ago  myself. 

lk^.^ou.  Professor  Davenport,  for  being  very  helpful  to  us  this 

Da\-export.  Thank  vou. 

'-  prepared  statement  of  .Air.  Davenport  follows :) 
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■■■f        ,   Statement  of  Charles  Davenport 
on  Farm  Tax  Losses 
Acting  Professor  of  Law 
University  of  California,  Davis 

Before  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

January  11,  1972 


•  '  Ily  name  is  Charles  Davenport.  I  teach  Federal  income  tax  lai 
r  "at  the  School  of  Law.  University  of  California  at  Davis,  Californ: 
r-'l  appear  before  this  .Subcommittee  solely  in  rny   own  capacity,  not 
.•••"  -representing  any  firm  or  organization,  as  a  citizen  with  a  specia 
'  knowledge  of  taxation.   I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
taxation  of  farm  investments.  -From  I960  to  I967  I  practiced  in 
San  Francisco  with  a  firm  that  represented  farm  investors  and 
operators.  From  I96I+  to  196?,  I  was  a  member,  vice-chairman,  and 
•   chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Tax  Section  of  th 
American  Bar  Association.  From  Hay,  196?  to  August,  1969,  I  vork 
in  the  office  of  Tax  Legislative  Counsel  in  the  Department  of 
Treasury.  .While  I  was  with  the  Treasuiy  Department,  I  participat 
in  the  consideration  of  many,  and  in  the  development  of  two,  prop 
concerning  the  farm  tax  loss  problem. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLHI 
AND  ?RE-1969  LAW 

I  will  state  the  farm  tax  loss  problem  in  terms  of  the  tax  1 
as  it  existed  before  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 


Premature  Deductions 

The  farm  tax  loss  problem >has  been  much  discussed  and  writte 
about.  Its  roots  lie  in  administrative  dispensations  to  "farmers 
nearly  as  old  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  itself. 

In  the  tax  law,  there  is  the  concept  of  "capital  expenditure 
In  general,  a  capital  expenditure  is  the  cost  of  an  ±nc<me  produc 
asset  which  is  going  to  be  used  by  the  taxpayer  for  more  than  a  y 
Most  taxpayers  are  not  permitted  to  deduct  the  costs  of  such  assc 
when  incurred.  Rather,  if  the  taxpayer  can  show  that  the  asset  r 
a  limited  useful  life.  i,^.  that  the  asset  will  exhaust  or  be  us 
up  over  a  period  of  time,  then  the  cost  of  the  asset  can  be  amort 
or  depreciated  over  that  period.  In  other  words,  the  cost  is 
deducted  ratably  as  the  asset  is  used  in  the  taxpayer's  business. 
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This  prohibition  against  full  deduction  of  the  cost  of  an  asset 
the  year  of  acquisition  has  not  been  applied  to  sonie  farm  investments 
er  the  Treasury  decisions  made  in  1915  and  1919,    farmers   are 
mitted  to  deduct  as   incurred  capital  costs   associated  with  growing 
nals  and  with  growing  plants  such  as  trees   and  vinevards  which 
iuce  an  annual  crop  each  year.      In  the  latter  case,*  the  cost 
putting  the  plant  in  .the  ground  must  be  caT^italized,  but  all  costs 
irred  thereafter  may  be   deducted  as   incurred  even  though  the  plant 
L  not  produce  any  fruit  or  nutc   for  some  long  period  of  time. 
my  other  business,    comparable  costs  would  have  to  be  capitalized 
"farmers"  may  deduct  these   costs.  FJ-cttj.j.^eQ, 

^!  *!?  consequences  of  these  rules  need  to  be  spelled  out. 
Tf  ??m  ^yj^^^f^"^^  *°  a  simple  example.  Suppose  that  I 
1lOO^.'«  cultural  practices  associated  with  an  orchard.      Since 

$100  IS   a  deductible  expense,   and  since  the  orchard  is  not 

.This     farm  tax  loss"  may  be  deducted  against  income  earned  in 
other  endeavor       If  I  am  in  the  70^^  tax  bracket,   ^  deduction 
his  loss  against  income  earned  in,   say,  the  practice  of  the  law 
reduce  by  $70  n^  taxes  on  law  firm  income.      In  other  words ,   70 ?i 
he  dollars  which  I  have  used  to  raise  the   ordmrd,   will  be 
nded  to  me  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year 
ctively,  this   reduces  my  investment  in  the  orchard  to  $30.      If 
d  not  had  any  income  from  the  practice  of  the  law  or  some  other 
endeavor,   the  farm  tax  loss  which  I  created  by  investing  in 

rfas^Vx':f  at''  °'  rr'  '°  ^-     '''''  ^^^  ^^^  other'income 
IcZJir  ^  '"''''^  ^°^^'*  ""^^^^  "^^^  ^^°^^  returned  to  me  by 

ederal  Government  would  have  been  a  lower  amount  with  the  result 

•t  of  filowSc^T^  demonstrated  some  years  ago  that  the  economic 
.t  of  allowance  as  a  deduction  in  the  year  of  acquisition  all 

oL^froTtlfL'  ^'^'^  '^^  '"^  ^^'^^^  °^  exempting  from  tax 
■ncome  from  the  remaining  investment.     This  is  a  zero  tax  rate. 

■al  Gain 

oetter.     He  may  want  a  negative  tax  benefit,    (i.e       tax  benpfit  = 
exceed  tax  burdens).      Hov^dSS^Kis-cone-aboutr^ippose  I  sfu 

e  ?w  th,^  .   "■"  "^  ^"'=°°^  "  **>^  y^^^  °f  sale.      Let  Zs 

sale  viil  r^t  "^^l  l^  ="^J"*  *°  ^  T°^  ^^^  rate.      I^  t^xes 

«es"vhP^''T*  ^."^Z!  "^  *^°°  ^^^-     ^"  addition  I  have  saved  $70 
Z.Tt         T^^  ^"^  investment  giving  me  a  total  of  $170.     H  at 

^  ffle  with  *135.     The  conseauence  is  that  in  an  investment  vhioh 
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juat  troke  even  economically,  I  am  ahead  by  $35  because  my  taxes 
othend.se  payable  to  the  Federal  government  have  been  reduced  by  th 
amount.  This  is  Just  like  a  payment  from  the  Federal  government. 
These  benefits  are  available  to  one  vho  makes  an  economic  profit, 
and  they  are  also  available  to  one  who  makes  an  economic  loss.  In 
the  latter  case,  these  tax  benefits  may  be  greater  than  the  economi 
loss  so  that  when  combined  there  is  a  net  profit. 

Let  me  add  that  despite  some  arguments  to  the  contrary,  none 
of  this  seems  to  have  been  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  Congr 
to  subsidize  farmers.   That  argument  seems  impossible  m  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  subsidy  aspect  rests  in  large  part  on  administ 
actions  taken  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1915  and  1919,  and  pric 
to  1971  I  had  never  heard  the  Treasury  Department  argue  that  it  was 
empowered  to  dispense  subsidies.  The  capital  gain  aspect,  which 
is  the  frosting  on  the  cake,  wasadded  in  19^2  and  m  1951  without 
any  specific  legislative  history  indicating  that  the  Congress  undei 
the  subsidy  resulting  from  the  interaction  ^^^^^^^^f  ^^^°"  °J  Hf, 
capital  cost  and  capital  gain.   I  think  that  the  1915  and  1919  dec: 
rest  upon  an  assumption  that  farming  was  really  a  way  of  life  ana 
not  a  business.   Incidentally,  the  Supreme  Court  has  questioned 
the  legitimacy  of  these  decisions. 

The  revenue  losses  from  these  provisions  are  estimated  ^t  mn 
t^an  $800  million  annually. 


THE  1969  ACT 


Such  was  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the^ 
Reform  Act  of  1969.     l^at  legislation  had  a  number  of  P^°-^^i°"^;^ 
bear  on  the  above.     They  are  complex  in  the  extreme.     They  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as:      (l)  the  establishment  of  an  Excess  Deduct! 
Account  (EDA)  to  recapture  farm  losses  used  to  offset  nonfarm  inco, 
when  farm  property  is  sold,    (2)  the  recapture  of  soil  ^^/^^^^ 
conservation  expenditures   upon  sale  or  di^P°^}^^°"  °^^^!;f '/^;^^ 
recapture  of  excess   livestock  depreciation,    (U)   extension  of  the 
holdLg  period  for  livestock  to  qualify  for  capital  gains  treatmen 
(5)  prohibition  of  the  tax-free  exchange  of  livestock  of  different 
sexes,    (6)   capitalization  of  the  planting  and  development  costs  fo 
citrus  groves,  and  (7)  tightening  of  hobby  loss  rules. 

The  major  provision  was  the  excess  <i«d^^*i°^%^^^°^^,f  ^'^ 
was  designed  to  deny  the  negative  tax  benefit  ^«^^^^f  J^^^^^^J^e 
long  term  capital  gain  provisions     EDA  requires   a  taxp^er  to  ente 
an  amount  in  EDA  if  his   "nonfarm"   income  is  more  ^^^"  f 0'°°°' 
amount  entered  is  so  much  of  the  "farm  loss"  as  ^f  ^^?f /^5,000 
On  subsequent  sales   of  farm  assets,  that  would  othervase  ^^  treat 
as  capital  gain,  the  proceeds  of  sale  must  be  reported  as  ordinar 
income  to  the  extent  of  the  amount     of  a  ^^^^^"^  lJ^^\J^Jll,l 
should  be  noted:  '   (l)  EDA  is  not  activated  unless  there  is  a  saie 
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^sets;    (2)  EDA  does  nothing  to  disallov/  the  premture  deductions 
'Tlnn  """f '^   ^^   ^^^   ^^  operates   on  only  the  fam  loss   in  e^ess 
^5,000  and  then  only  if  the  taxpayer  has  non  farm  income  o? 

With  all  the  complexity  generated  by  EDA,  with  all  the  other 
iges  made  in  1969,   and  except   for  the  chanre  which  requires 
capitalization  of  citrus   development   costs,   which  was    expanded  to 
ude  almonds   in  1970,   the  tax  shelter  creat;d  by   investi^^in  fa^ 
ts  was  not  si^ificantly  affected.      At  most,    it  was   onlTaltere^ 
vrhat       Some  have  ar^ed  that  the  most  flagrant  abuses   have  been 
inated,   but  there  is  no  evidence  supporting  that  argument. 

The  ineffectiveness   of  the  legislation  is    readily  apparent  when 

h°?pn  ^^^^^^^^^  expected  to  be  generated  by  the  I969  changes, 

r!  to^!       ""  ""       """^  one-fortieth  of  the  revenue  loss  attributable 
irm  tax  losses. 


EFFECTS  OH  AGRICULTURE 


One  need  not  be  a  theoretical  economist  to  generalize  about  the 
t  of  the  tax  subsidy.     One  need  only  be  an  empiricist  ready  to 
't  his  observations. 

We  noted  above  that  the  subsid^v  aspect  of  the  tax  rules   is 
able  only  to  those  v;ho  have  a  large  source  of  income  against 
the  farm  tax  loss   can  be  deducted.      We  also  noted  that  the 

,n^L  r.^^^'^^u'   *^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^'^  ^^^^  °^  ^^'^^  tax  loss.      One 
suspect  then,  that  this   tax  shelter,   as   it  is   affectionately 
P  Y.       I   s^^^f-en,   would  attract  a  lot   of  very  hirh  bracket 
e  in  out  of  the   cold  wet  weather  of  the   Internal  Revenue  Code 
small  and  intermediate  size  farmers   normally  do  not  have  these 
sources  of  income,   they  are  unable  to  make  use  of  these  subsidies 

IZ\      T^l'   ^l  ^^^'^  ^''''  ^^"^   °^  taxpayers  who  have  income 
may  be  sheltered  by  the  use  of  the  farm  loss.      Tliese  are 
rations   engaged  in  other  profitable  businesses  with  a  marginal 
te  of  approximately  1.8^^.      In  addition,   thex^e  are  a  number  of 

:eTay'rtT?0.^"  ''^  "'^^^  '^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^-  -^-   -"^^^^  . 

of  Investors 

■t  appears  to  me  that  the  corporate  farmer  is   usually  a  conglomerate 
onomic  climate  were  favorable.      But  the  favorable  economic 

llt"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^^^^  "^^  ^^^^^  °^^  ^  substantial  amount 

capital  investment  and  thereby  recover  approximately   50?^  of 
Pital  costs  ly  deducting  them  from  other  taxable  income.      It  is 
ler  that  most  such  corporate  investors  are  not  necessarily 
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makiiv;  the  farm  investment  for  a  fast  turnover.   Instead,  by  minimi 
the  capital  investment  throuf^  the  writeoff  of  the  capital  costs 
a{^ainst  other  income,  the  economic  returns  in  the  faming  business 
substantially  enhanced,  and  unfairly  so  over  the  farmer  vho  has  no 
little  income  other  than  that  produced  by  the  farm. 

The  second  f^roup  of  investors  are  those  invest inr,  throur,h  sync 
cations  vhich  are  now  numerous.   In  these  cases,  a  group  of  promote 
will  usually  combine  with  persons  who  have  some  farm  expertise 
and/or  persons  who  control  some  expanse  of  land.  Funds  for  develo] 
are  raised  throuf^h  the  sale  of  limited  partnershir*  interests  to  nui 
investors  from  Wall  Street  and  Montgomery  Street.   The  "equity"  in 
these  cases  lies  with  these  investors  who  are  told  that  they  can 
write  off  50,  150,  200,  maybe  even  300  percent  of  their  capital  in^ 
in  the  year  of  investment.  By   so  doing,  they  are  left  with  little 
or  nothing  in  the  enterprise  but  continue  to  receive  the  tax  benef: 
attributable  to  "equity."  I  suspect  that  most  of  the  investors  in 
kind  of  vehicle  anticipate  a  sale  at  capital  gains  rates  irlthin  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  -  from  one  to  seven  or  eight  years 
before  the  realization  of  any  substantial  ordinary  income  from  the; 
investment. 

Unfair  Competition 

The  common  thread  between  these  investors  is  the  large  source 
of  ordinary  income  which  would  othen-^ise  be  taxed  at  a  very  high  r  i 
The  purchase  of  farm  assets  becomes  a  "tax"  loss  which  reduces  tax 
on  other  income,  and  the  investors  recover  a  large  part  of  the  cos 
of  the  farm  asset.  This  is  what  attracts  them.  Since _a  good 
part  of  their  returns  are  the  tax  subsidy,  they._can._survive  on 
aT:e'sser"'ecbnomTc"mar-gin7th_an:qthers_\^o^^  sources 

5ri:Hcom^8^ai^^"^hich  to  deduct  their  farm  capital  investments. 
•ffii~^on"^^uelicejLO_hO?eake^    of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
i^fiiuit^e  for^their  livelihood  because  of  the  unfair  competition 
r'i'ulti"^^i7f?5E  the  tax  subsidy.  Those  who  can  garner  the  tax 
subsidy  do  not  have  to  rely  only  on  the  land  to  produce  an  accepta 
return.  Father,  they  combine  the  benefits  produced  from  the  land 
\n.th   the  tax  subsidy.  Together,  these  will  make  up  at  least 
an  economic  profit.  The  subsidy  thus  will  have  the  effect  of 
driving  out  those  persons  who  must  rely  only  upon  the  product 
of  the  land. 


Overproduction 

There  appears  to  be  at  least  one  other  consequence:   Overproc 
of  products  which  yield  the  tax  subsidy.  Citrus  and  almonds  demor 
this  phenomena.  In  both  cases,  persons  who  had  a  vested  interest 
in  the  citrus  or  almond  industry  have  prevailed  upon  Congress 
to  change  the  law  with  respect  to  their  very  narrow  problem. 
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L^senteeOimer  8  hit) 


There  is  also  another  consequence.     The  capital  ./tiich  is   involved 
nthese  cases   is   absentee  capital.     V/hether  absentee  ovmershin  Is   a 
ood  thin^  for  the  fanning  comunity  or  not   is   really  Teyond  the  scot,e 

L7^lTllr.'     '^'"^""'  indications,  hovever.   that  absentee  o^^?! 
hip  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  healthful  economy. 

Absentee  ovrnership  also  has  another  s±ci(»  tn  i+       it«^  ^    . 

ot  have  its  own  capital  at  risK  i.Zll  T^V."  ^;  o^u:::     i:ihat 
5  have  manaRers  whose  decisions  affect  thPir  lnv"qtor«'   n,„MrK<i. 
ach  decisions  are  likely  to  reflect  a  hi.her  de^r^e  of  object ivltv''* 

■Jn?J.i    <   *         .       to  disappear  when  aanafrement  does  not  have 
capital  interest  and  is  »^nfi  a  decision  for  an  absentee  ow^er. 

Tge  Scale  Ownership 

Such  ownership  is  also  large  scale  o,mership  because  larre  amounts 
nlrlM       ^^  ^  ^""""^  a«,reRated.     The  consequence  of  l^.T.^T 
nership  as  compared  to  srnall  scale  ownership  has  been  the  -ou^ce  of 
sistintT  f =«^^^"*  ^t"^  ™aa^  ty  Cr.   Walter  R.   Goldsctoid? 
cS?orMa     1^°"".°'  f"*'^'^°P°l°'^  «"<!  Sociolo^  at  the  S^'  ve;sity 
talifornia,   Los  Anpeles.      He  made  his   stu*r  in  lol,6  .9  a  r^r^^tt  «v 

r^^n^f     ^^  ^°r^**e«  °"  !5mall  Business   in  its  hearinrs  on 
^ration  Farming,     Generally,   he  found  that  where  a^icS^t.^al 
ath  was  not  concentrated,  more  people  were  able  to  Ste  at^ 

f^.  ^crXfaieS"''  ""*"  '^"^"  ^^^^^^  facilities     scht,ls. 
i«,  recreation  areas,  newspapers,   and  churches. 


COHCLUSION 


^xu  uj.&appears.    ihe  extension  of  many  benefits  tr   "■(^o>^,«v.^' 

thLV:rr^l°L°L"%™a:""  '^°n   "^  "^"^^^"^  ^e^iL    ro  rTatr 
ut  excessl^h^uw       •  conglomerate  realistically  complain 

er  in  th!  r  ^°°'^^«P^"«  =°sts  and  centralization  of  economic 
heJ  m^^^.^       ,°£  ""^"""^       ^^'•^  i^  °f  =°'^-«  a  question 
nizi^^^f  'T  ^*^r  '^  ^^  effectively  unionized  and  whether 
Si^^o?     "^  ^i°^  "  ^"^^  P^-'P^^  »^^"^  °f  handling  the 
loe  capital  into  farming  bs^  the  use  of  iax  incentives. 
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In  conclusion,  the  Federal  tax  laws,  even  follovinp  the 


'rel 
Of  1969  are  built  on  the  assumption  that  farminfr  is  the  Americai: 
way  of  life.  That  assumption  is  not  valid  vhere  corporationc  anc 
large  syndications  are  involved.  Farming  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
bSiness  managers  and  operated  ^  them  for  the  benefit  of  absente 
owners . 

Furthermore  the  tax  benefits  available  to  these  business  fai 
foster  two  inequitable  advantages:   (l)  Those  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
have  no  other  income  are  at  a  substantial  ^^^^^t^'^'T ^   LT.TX 
have  large  outside  income.   (2)  l^ere  is  a  substantial  unfair  t^ 
advantage  as  between  those  who  have  farm  investments  and  those  vi 
not.  In  the  first  case,  the  advantage  is  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  which  permits  the  tax  farmer  to  obtain  ^^^^^^^  P^f  ^^^^, 
on  lo^^er  prices.  The  tax  farmer  thus  is  in  the  position  to  driv 
out  ?he  faLer  who  regards  farming  as  a  way  of  life  rather  than 
as  a  business.  The  second  advantage  lies  in  the  preference  of 
persons  making  farming  investments  as  ^^^^^^  *°  ^^°^^  Inveslme 
not  desire  to  make  farm  investments.  Those  making  ff  ^  ?;"^^^^ 
have  a  preferential  rate  of  tax  v^ich  not  only  shields  the  farm 
income  ?rom  tax  but  helps  to  shelter  their  income  from  other 
sources.  This  is  unfair. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  this  problem  could  be  handled 
and  Confess  should  do  so  to  remove  the  unfair  competitive  advan 
•  Sven  the  ta^  farmer  over  others.  By  so  doing,  it  could  perhaps 
SIcourage  the  trend  toward  large  absentee  ownership  of  farms. 
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enator  Ste\t!xsox.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Michael  Perelman  of 
:o  btate  Loilege. 

TEMENT  OF  DR.  MICHAEL  PERELMAN.  CHICO  STATE  COLLEGE 

CALIF. 

r.  Perelmax.  My  name  is  Michael  Perelman  and  I  reside  in 
'Oj  L  alii. 

uch  of  what  we  are  going  to  talk  about  now  has  been  covered 
re  by  different  people  and  by  bits  and  pieces,  so  I  am  going  to 
nt  a  paper  for  the  record  which  is  what  I  originally  intfnded  to 

nator  Stem;xsox.  They  will  be  entered  in  the  record 
Ifmv''^^''      ""'^^  ''^^"'  ^''  ''"°*'"^  P"*  °*  *''^  Agricultural 
s  liereby  declared  to  be  the  policT  of  Congre*';  to  • 
etion-?"'"  ""  ""I™"»"^^  "f  ">^  f'-""".^  farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of 

the  streets  it  would  be  called  schuck:  in  more  polite  company 
Sarge  farmr""''"'  '''''"'''■  ^"'  ''''  ^"™^  "^  reall.vTE 
luote  for  you  from  the  introduction  to  the  USDA's  '-Yearbook 
gnculture,   1970."   Clifford   Hardin,   .^^ecretary   of  Agriculture 

ig  a  modern  feeding  system  for  broilers,  one  man  can  take  care  of  60  000 
Zot   .   On-  ^"'  "'"V"  "  "'""^'■"  f<^«"«  '^•«»  now  take  c"^  of  5^ 
'f  S'/^eotnk'cowr"'  '^  ""'""'■="'  ^■^•^''^"'  -"  o'-™'^  «  Cair/enfeT- 
culture.  in  short,  does  an  amazingly  efficient  Job  of  producing  food 
rdm  is  correct  that  ^ery  few  people  do  work  on  farms  today 

?W  tTo  f  '•  ''"f '^  ''  "^"'"^  '"""^  so  few  people  on  the 

o?  toHn      ™  ''">""''!  'J";^'^  ""^°"'i*^  °f  non-farm  inputs.  The 
of  today  are  supported  by  many  people  who  have  never  set 

ides  C'  liTr'^  "'  '^"'  'V"-'''-  ''''>-  ^™'-k  >»  f'>^"ities. 
mes  tliat,  the  farm  requires  large  amounts  of  raw  materials 
111  spend  more  time  with  that  later  "laceuais. 

^■e"if4'on  theTo^n'?  ^°  *"??  '^'''•*'^'  *°  g^*  «"  "^^  horsepower 
e  Use  on  tlie  farm  today,  if  we  were  to  get  this  from  horses 

StTr/ir  -?  *°  ''^""'^  "s  much  cropland  as  we  W 

111  talk  .  ?rtti-  -f  ^  "r*  important  technological  advance. 
Ill  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  this  technology  in  a  few  >.econds 
the  shortage  of  energy,  what  this  means  for  agricultur;  in  the 

cvf  Tbi'  '^'  Y^^-l"  ■°°^  ="  '^  ^'^«t'  indeed,  does  constitute 
«=>?  The  usual  criteria  is  profitability.   I  quote  to  you  now 
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from  Simon  Askin,  Tcnneco's  Executive  Vice  President  for  Agri^ 
fuT  and   Latd   Development-notice   how   Tenneco    puts  the 
too-ether— Agriculture  and  Land  Development. 

taxes  plus  a  little. 

California  land  values  have  tripled  since  1950  They  are  now  1 
ino^  a  b°t  because  the  speculators  have  overreached  themselves 
™^son  the  speculators  4nted  this  land,  >t  -s  a  f  ket  for  sub^d 
\t  wnq  1  ticket  for  capital  gams;  it  was  a  ticket  tor  otner  oen 
accruing  to  them,  benefits  that  have  to  do  with  the  pnce-eani 
S  of'agricultui'al  lioldings,  relative  to  the  price-earmngs  ratK 
Ln  hidustrial  stock.  So  profits  are  a  f--y^?-f  ";4:;;;d  ti^ey  de^ 
as  much  on  tax  accountants  who  publish  the  loopholes  ana  law 
who  reap  the  subsidies  as  they  do  on  the  man  who  is  out  there  ir 

^^One  study   by   the  legislative   reference   service   questioned 
farms  with  sale  J  over  $40,000  per  year  could  actually  exist  profit 
in  the  absence  of  farm  subsidies.  Ampriri 

Earlier  we  heard  from  Mr.  Long  from  the  Bank  of  America 
was  talkin-  about  how  small  agricultural  firms  can  have  credit, 
of  the  rn^i  advantages  wliich  adds  to  the  preferential  treatmei 
fgiSCe  isthat  they  do  get  credit  as  well  as  cheaper  pri« 
other  inputs.  I  have  submitted  some  figures  on  this  in  one  o1 
papers  that  I  am  submitting. 

Here  is  tlic  president  of  John  Deere  t  raetor  sales : 
'!'„  „«  nvprtit  is  n  sales  tool   We  iirovide  it  because  we  must.  •  *  *  The 
w/°aee:pT"ro„rc,e.^tl?  e^a^-rles  Jker  ™te.  th..n  «.e  l.anUs^enarge  for 

\Z'J:^^.rT^n\^Z  ^uru^^ei'-ooStres  u.ust  „e  a  tac 

"'^4'r  ."^  attract  this  business  by  taldug  excessive  risks.  Our  credit 
ards  have  been  high  *  »  *  (and)  our  losses  Have  been  minor. 

That  is  if  the  Bank  of  America  had  been  doing  what  the; 
tlJy  havl'  W  doing,  John  Deere  would  not  ha-  fne  m* 
.-redit  business.  Later  we  will  see,  when  we  talk  about  lenneco 
part  of  the  reason-well,  we  will  get  into  credit  there 

Vnother  advantage  of  large  tarms  wliieh  nobody  has  nunt 
thus  fai    is  that  they  guarantee  a  market  for  supphers  of 
inputs.  This  enters  into  the  profitability. 

I  would  like  to  (luote  now  from  Peter  Grace  who  is  the  he 
W.  R.  Grace,  wliich  is  a  large  chemical  corporation,  lliis  vvas 
ten  in  1907.  He  said : 

<■  *  »  tJ.S.  nitrosen  plants  are  operating  at  only  78  percent  of  operati 
iiacity  in  19(58. 
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hen  he  continues  : 

>st  firms  supplying  petroleum  products  and  ag  chemicals  are  being  forced 
le  competition  to  offer  credit  (like  John  Deere  &  Co.).  Thev  would  prefer 
0  do  this,  especially  with  today's  high  cost  of  money.  * 

pparently  I  can  add  that  the  Bank  of  America  also  preferred 
to  do  it. 

ring  the  struggle  for  control  of  Kern  County  Land  Company  last  summer- 
was  written  in  1967 — 

than  one  fertilizer  firm  was  interested  in  acquisition,  from  the  standpoint 
aranteemg  an  outlet  for  a  large  amount  of  their  products  on  the  compa- 
mge  irrigated  crop  acreage. 

le  large  corporations  can  use  the  farms  they  buy  to  set  up  an 
:rated  hrm  so  they  can  guarantee  an  outlet 'for  their  products, 
^lally  when  they  liave  a  ghit  of  the  agricultural  inputs  thev 
:et.  bo  I  venture  to  say  that  profitability  is  not  a  very  ^ood 
lire  of  what  is  efficient  and  what  is  inefficient  in  agriculture  I 
^it  to  you  that  we  can  use  a  much  more  common-sense  measure 

day  we  read  in  tlie  paper  about  population  threat,  when  we 

about  running  out  of  many  natural  resources.  We  then  should 

oknig  to\Tard  agricultural  technology  capable  of  copin<r  with 

population    and    capable    of    economizing    on    our  "natural 

uote  to  you  from  K   F.  L.  :\rather  who  wrote  a  book  in  1944, 
!S  25  years  ago.  ]\Iather  says : 

Z'ntlfTJ^"""''^^':-^}'^'  '""^  "^  »"  """S>^  '"™  »^«I  «ere  derived 
tie  plant  and  animal  kingdom  with  onlv  20  percent  from  the  minerfl 
im.  Today  only  about  30  per  cent  of  tl,e  tlunss  we  u' e  Tin  lustri- lized 
.es  come  from  things  that  gro«-.  About  70  percent  lmve"l.e!r  origins  in 

It  is  the  main  source.  I  submit,  of  agricultural  efficiency,  that 
prIce'TorZm"'  "'  "'P"''  ""'^  ^'  "''  "°*  P^-^-^"«  "  ''^'y 

iwor'.r'  ''•^■'''"11''^'  '^"'^'•?S-  Americans  use  about  18  billion 
owei  of  energy.  One  man,  Fred  Cottrell.  compared  a  Japanese 

d?es'h;\3''""  "r  *'''™^-  ^'f  ''""'^  ^"^  ^"' ten  in  1956,  and 
Khes  he  used  were  done  somewhat  earlier,  so  what  I  am  going 

i  in  nitp''nf"t?''rwr/'','^^''T *''-''"  i*  ^"S  ^lien  Cottrell 
i-ricult,  rl  Tn  T  *"'/  *'''*  ^'*'  Japanese  are  industrializing 
f  wnrl  ^  '["P.""  ^  "'^'  ''■«^  haryested  with  only  90  man- 
nt  ti  '  !*l"!^«'ent  to  90  horsepower  of  work.  Then  Cottrell 
lorL  ::,4'r^'^^f  '-'"  ^^■k"»S'''s  "ce  farm,  it  took  more  tl  a 

cal  e  e°"y  oiV'tl  o  °A  T  '  *''^''*'I  ""^^  *^"<=k.  Consumption  of 
cat  eneigy  on  the  Arkansas  rice  farm  exceeded  600  horsepower 
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hours.  He  did  not  even  bother  to  ask  about  the  energy  used  to 
duce  the  tractor  and  truck  and  other  capital  equipment. 

We  are  running  into  a  problem  with  energy.  The  whole  Al 
find,  which  is  so  highly  touted  according  to  the  oil  and  gas  ]ou 
will  probably  provide  us  with  enough  petroleum  to  supply  our  r 
for  less  than  1,000  days.  That  is  less  than  3  years. 

Farms,  so-called  efficient  large-scale  farms,  consume  more  th 
calory  of  fossil  fuel  for  each  calory  of  food  they  produce.  Th 
not  an  efficient  operation.  i      -  i. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  a  technology  which  boasts  about  how 
men  it  employs.  Just  think  of  Hardin  bragging  about  how  one 
can  feed  75,000  chickens.  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  will  do  tar  b 
to  think  about  a  technology  which  could  use  labor  arid  use  it 
structively ;  that  does  not  mean  to  employ  braceros  or  farm  lab 
at  a  less  than  living  wage.  If  you  look  at  the  statistics,  a  very, 
small  part  of  our  total  food  price  goes  to  farm  labor. 

Our  population  explosion  also  means  we  need  more  and 
food.  A  small  farmer  can,  in  fact,  produce  more  per  acre  th 
laro-e  farmer.  For  instance,  I  found  it  surprising,  when  I  leg 
that  INIississippi,  unindustrialized  INIississippi,  backward  Missisj 
not  very  technologically  advanced  Mississippi,  produces  less  d( 
worth  of  food  per  acre  than  does  highly  mechanized  Iowa. 

Now  I  would  like  to  spend  the  last  minute  or  so  reading  t( 
out  of  background.  Senator  Stevenson,  on  what  I  have  learned 
looking  at  the  history  of  corn  in  our  country,  and  I  think  i 
something  to  suggest  about  the  way  our  agriculture  is  going. 

American  soils  have  been  almost  legendary  for  their  fertility.  One  comi 
tor  was  only  slightly  exaggerating  when  he  said,  that  our  soils  are  s^ 
that  "if  von  tickle  them  with  a  hoe,  they  laugh  with  a  harvest'.  \\e  w 
mindless  \about  protecting  this  fertility  that  we  have  spent  much  more 
worrying  about  farm  soils  themselves.  Part  of  our  carelessness  was 
standable ;  we  seemed  to  have  a  boundless  supply  of  land  and  so  long  as 
was  new  land  to  put  under  cultivation,  the  effects  of  soil  depletion  wo 
less  striking. 

This  might  be  of  interest  to  you  Senator  Stevenson : 

Between  1870  and  1920  corn  yields  remained  constant,  but  about  two 
of  the  increased  acreage  was  located  in  eight  cornbelt  states  where  the 
yield  was  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  United  States  average.  Then  Ix 
1902  and  1925,  yields  were  able  to  increase  slightly,  but  this  increase  ii 
was  made  possible  because  less  fertile  land,  like  that  found  in  Texr 
Oklahoma,  was  taken  out  of  production.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
yields  began  to  fall  and,  although  acreage  remained  constant  until  the 
i930's,  production  began  a  downward  trend.  Then  from  the  193*  low, 
rose  to  a  74  per  cent  above  the  90-year  mean  for  the  period  18  <0  to  IJC 
part  of  the  explanation  is  that  production  was  discontinued  on  more  t 
per  cent  of  the  1937  acreage  in  the  relatively  low  yielding  southern 
This  land  was  probably  taken  out  of  production  because  the  soil  was 
Dieted  to  continue  further  cultivation  of  the  corn. 
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nother  reason  for  the  rising  yields  of  the  late  1930's  was  the  introduction 
igh  yielding  hybrid  corn.  The  more  extensive  roots  system  and  aggressive 
ing  characteristics  of  the  hybrids,  enabled  them,  when  first  introduced  to 
act  fertility  which  was  inaccessible  to  open-polenated  varieties  That'  is 
id  corn  sped  up  the  rate  of  soil  depletion. 

It  there  was  another  reason  why  the  hybrid  corn  produced  more    The  in- 
sed  yields  were  bought  at  a  cost  of  lower  protein  content. 

oil  asked,  Senator,  about  the  quality  of  our  foods.  In  fact,  the 
.nomists  refer  to  what  they  call  the  inverse  nitrogen  law  which 

that  the  more  nitrogen  we  find  in  a  crop  the  less  we  can  expect 
leld  to  be.  And  similarly  the  higher  the  yield  the  less  percentage 
itrogen  we  can  expect  to  find.  Nitrogen  is  found  in  all  proteins 
may  be  taken  a  rough  proxy  for  the  protein  level  of  the  corn, 
example,  low  yielding  Indian  corn  has  shown  a  protein  content 
mm  12  to  15  percent.  Over  the  years  we  selected  those  seeds 
h  produced  more  until  the  protein  content  fell  substantially 
even  before  the  advent  of  hybrid  corn  it  was  still  possible  to 

hogs  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  corn, 
len  in-between   1937  and  1947  the  average  protein  content  of 

te  1  by  more  than  10  percent.  At  first  livestockmen  complained 
t  the  value  of  hybrid  corn  as  a  feed,  but  we  don't  hear  much 
t  that  anymore,  because  feed  today  is  supplemented  bv  heavy 

of  fish  protein.  "^  *^ 

i  import  enough  fish  protein  to  wipe  out  half  of  the  protein 
t  in  Latin  America.  That  is  where  our  fish  comes  from.  That  is 
we  grow  so  many  chickens,  so  many  hogs,  because  people  in 

America  are  starving, 
r  technology  is  not  efficient;  it  will  never  be  efficient  until  we 

to  take  account  of  people,  until  we  learn  to  think  in  other 

than  profit.  Hopefully  that  day  will  come  soon, 
ink  you. 

lator  Stevenson.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Perelman. 
s  getting,  late  and  we  will  have  to  push  on 

as  just  going  to  say  that  if  Clifford  Hardin  can  boast  about 
Z  ^^^'I'^'^f^  «,^  ^^'2^0  chickens,  it  boggles  the  mind  to  imag- 
lat  Earl  Butz  will  be  boasting  about. 

,  although  I  will  not  at  this  point  ask  the  questions  that  I 
to  r    '      r:T^  ^^"  ^"^  ^'^'"''^  ^^^^  grateful  we  are  for  your 

rlpun-r? ^•^^'!  '^'^'^'"^^  ^^  ^^''  ^'"'^ll  ^^™  ^"^it  compared  to 
[-ge  units  of  giant  corporations  and  conglomerates 
'0  pi-epared  statement  of  INIr.  Perelman  follows:)  * 
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EFFICIENCY   ArJD   AGRICULTURE 


By 
Michael  Perelman 


A  cynic  might  even  assert  that  the  fairiily 
farm  is  an  institution  V7hich  functions  to  entice 
farm  families  to  supply  batches  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital at  substandard  rates  of  return  in  order  to 
supply  the  general  economy  v.'ith  agricultural  pro- 
ducts at  bargain  prices. 

Glenn  L.  Johnson 


Economics  Depar-onent 

Chico  State  College 

Chico,  California 
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In  the  spirit  of  Jeffersonian  dei..ocracy  we  have  always 
lip  service  to  the  family  farm.   For  instance,  we  can 
in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1961  that  "It  is  hereby  de- 
ed to  be  the  policy  of  congress  to:   ...recognize  the 
rtance  of  the  family  farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of  pro- 
ion  and  as  an  economic  base  for  towns  and  cities  in 
L  areas  to  encourage,  promote,  and  strengthen  this  form 
irm  enterprise.  " 

But  we  are  much  more  willing  to  praise  the  small 
^r  than  to  help  him;  moreover  small  scale  farming  is  not 
praised;  the  farms  we  really  admire  are  the  large, 
al  intensive  operations.   Clifford  Harden  reflects  this 
attitude  v.^hen  he  writes: 

Using  a  modern  feeding  svsten  fm-  H>-r^-n^v- 
"jan  can  ta):e  care  of  60, Oo!  to  75?000  cMckens  '  One 
^an  in  a  modern  feedlot  can  new  t^ke  care  ols'ooS 

an  on  ."f"'^;  .°"^  "^"'  "i'-h  ^  mechanized  .y^te" 
-an  operate  a  dairy  enterprise  of  50  to  60  milfco^s . 

Agriculture  in  short,  d.-es  an  amazingly  efficient 
job  of  proQucmg  food.l  -^'•yj.>  eriicient 

If  we  measure  efficiency  by  output  per  farm  worker, 
'emust  agree  with  Secretary  Hardin's  analysis;  and 
't  case,  we  should  clear  the  land  of  the  inefficient 
farmer  to  make  way  for  the  large  modern  farms  which 
Pable  of  using  the  newest  technology. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  we  measure  efficiency  by 
per  manhour?   One  United  States  Department  of 

1 
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Agriculture  Yearbook  cites  Solomon  Fabricant,  who  address 
himself  to  this  question;  he  writes: 

AS  a  general  rule... it  is  better  not  to  limit 
productivity  indixes  that  purport  to  measure  change 
in  efficiency  to  a  comparison  of  output  with  a  singl 
resource.   The  broader  the  coverage  of  resources, 
generally,  the  better  is  the  productivity  measure. 
?he  best  measure  is  one  that  compares  output  with  th 
combined  use  of  all  resources. 

After  all,  no  man  alive  can  really  feed  75,000  chickens  1: 

himself.   In  reality  he  is  aided  by  many  other  men  who  he 

made  the  cages  and  grown  the  feed.   But  we  don't  see  the. 

other  men  at  the  broiler  factory;  in  fact,  some  of  them 

might  have  never  set  foot  on  a  farm.   Yet  they  are  farme: 

nonetheless,  for  without  their  production  of  the  capital 

other  inputs,  the  modern  farm  would  wither  away.   For  in 

stance,  estimates  by  men  in  the  Department  of  Agricultur 

indicate  that  five  million  persons  worked  in  the  industr 

which  supply  farmers.   By  1954  their  numbers  increased  t 

six  million.   Assuming  a  40  hour  week,  these  "workers  sp 

from  10  to  11  billion  hours  in  producing  goods  and  servi 

purchased  and  used  by  farmers  in  3  947-1954.   At  the  same 

time,  work  on  the  farms  took  17  billion  to  13  billion  he 

Industries  which  supply  farmers  still  employ  about  6  mil 

workers  according  to  the  1967  Census  of  Manufacturers,  I 

by  19  67  the  number  of  workers  employed  directly  in  agri< 

had  fallen  by  3.7  million  from  the  1954  level  of  8.6  mi! 

farm  workers.   Thus,  work  done  off  the  farm  continues  t. 

become  more  and  more  important  relative  to  work  done  on 

farm. 
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Table  I  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  m 

farm  inputs  to  agriculture.   The  table  lists  the  total  fa: 

production  expenses  between  1954  and  1969.   These  expense 

broken  down  into  different  categories  and  ^the  total  value 

farm  marketings  is  also  given  for  a  comparison.   Notice  t 

the  cost  of  capital  represents  between  1/3  and  1/4  of  all 

expenses.   More  than  10%  of  the  total  costs  go  to  the  cat 

labeled  "Miscellaneous"  expenditures.   These  "Miscellaneo 

expenditures  as  well  as  the  capital  on  the  farm  replace  1 

as  a  result,  hired  labor  represents  less  than  10%  of  the 

farm  costs.   However,  the  important  question  we  must  not 

how  little  labor  we  can  use  on  the  farm,  but  rather  does 

society  benefit  from  the  replacement  of  farm  labor  by  cap 

Is  it  profitable  to  make  such  a  replacement?   Indeed,  moc 

large  scale  agriculture  does  appear  profitable.   Otherwis 

major  corporations  would  not  be  investing  in  these  farms. 

However,  this  profitability  owes  a  great  deal  to  tax  accc 

tants  and  attorneys.   Through  their  expertise,  non-farm 

businesse-3  and  wealthy  individuals  can  "farm."   They  can 

cattle  or  develop  an  orchard.   These  operations  will  not 

a  profit  until  the  cattle  or  the  trees  reach  maturity,  ar 

long  as  they  do  not  produce  any  profit  the  owner  can  wril 

off  these  expenses  from  his  non-farm  income.   And  just  wl 

they  are  mature  the  owner  can  sell  out  at  a  profit,  and  ( 

Clare  a  capital  gain  so  that  he  is  taxed  at  a  lower  rate 

The  government  has  long  been  aware  of  the  danger  to  the  : 

farmer  of  these  tax  loopholes.   In  1963,  Secretary  of  th< 
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5ury  Douglas  Dillon  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
bhat  the  tax  fanners  "create  unfair  competition  for  farm- 
-;ho  may  be  competitors  and  who  do  not  pay  costs  and 
ises  out  of  tax  dollars  but  v/ho  must  make  an   economic 
.t  in  order  to  carry  on  their  farming  activities."^ 

Secondly,  farm  subsidies  favor  the  largest  corpora- 
;.   Payments  are  roughly  proportional  to  farm  sales,  so 
the  large  farm.s  naturally  get  more  than  the  small  ones, 
ver,  "both  price  support  and  direct  payment  benefits  of 
arm  coirmodity  programs  are  more  highly  concentrated 

the  large  farmers  than  is  income  itself."^ 

One  study  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
ry  of  Congress  concluded  that  the  large  farms  with  over 

thousand  dollars  sales  per  farm  would  face  greater 
:ial  difficulties  if  price  supports  had  been  discontinued 

on  the  average  would  have  exceeded  receipts  for  these 

operations. 

To  some  extent  the  subsidies,  especially  the  acreage 
ition  program.s,  are  at  least  partially  self  defeating, 
.vernment  cuts  back  the  am.ount  of  land  in  cultivation  to 
the  harvest  so  the  market  price  of  farm  produce  will  be 
.  Moreover  the  more  successful  the  government  is  in 
ming  high  prices  the  more  incentive  the  farmer  has  to 
his  yields.   High  yields  are  good,  except  that  the 

has  to  raise  his  yields.   High  yields  are  good,  except 
he  farmer  of  today  takes  a  shortcut  to  high  yields; 

lots  of  ecologically  damaging  fertilizer  and  biocides. 


3  -  72 
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and  the  small  farmer  uses  less  of  these  chemicals  per  acre 

8 
than  the  large  farmer. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  large  farm  is  its  ability 
purchase  inputs  cheaper.   Table  II  shov/s  the  relationship 
between  farm  size  and  the  costs  of  capital  and  other  inputs 
Part  of  the  profitability  of  large  farms  rests  upon  their 
ability  to  buy  inputs  cheaper,  shov;ing  how  profitability  ca 
have  nothing  to  do  with  efficiency. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  inputs  for  a  farmer  is  crec 
and  the  small  farmer  has  difficulty  in  getting  it  reasonabl 
Industrialists  who  sell  to  the  small  farmer  are  aware  of 
these  difficulties.   Listen  to  what  the  president  of  John 
Deere  and  Company  had  to  say  about  the  availability  of  crec 
to  the  small  farmer: 

To  us  credit  is  a  sales  tool.   We  provide  it  be- 
cause we  must  (because  banks  do  not) . . .The  paper  we 
accept  from  our  dealers  carry  higher  rates  than  the 
banks  charge  for  such  paper  and  our  rates  are  as  low 
as  any  in  the  industry.   Even  so  the  amount  of  retail 
paper  our  company  had  on  its  hands  last  October  31 
(1957) ,    the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  approximated  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  tv;o  hundred  percent  m.ore  thai 
thrive  years  ago.   Surely  the  limited  availability  of 
credit  f rom_other_J.ov^r  cost  sources  must  be  a  factor 
in  "the~^ituation . 

We  do  not  attract  this  business  by  taking  exces- 
sive risks.   Our  credit  standards  have  been  high... 
(and)  our  losses  have  been  minor. ^ 

You  might  think  that  Mr.  Hewitt  was  just  complainii 

because  he  too,  like  the  banks,  preferred  not  to  lend  any 

money  to  the  inefficient  small  farmer.   But  Don  Paarlberg, 

current  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  colleague  of  Earl  But: 
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at  Purdue,  says  "V7e  knov;  from  our  studies  in  the  Departiner 
of  Agriculture  that  the  rates  of  foreclosure  and  delincuer 
are  greater  on  big  farm  loans,  for  the  large  scale  farm  ur 
than  for  smaller  loans  on  family  farms." 

So  it  turns  out  that  the  "inefficient"  small  farme 
makes  a  better  risk  than  his  larger  more  modern  counterpai 
But  why  should  the  large  businesses  go  into  farming  if  the 
are  not  more  efficient?  We  have  already  touched  on  some  c 
the  reasons;  to  this  list  we  shall  add  two  more:  a  desire 
for  the  economic  integration  of  their  industries  and  spec\ 
lation. 

Let  us.  begin  with  integration.   In  an  article  in 

Doanes'  Agricultural  Report,  entitled  "Big  Corporations  Ii 

More  in  T^.griculture,  "  Peter  Grace,  President  of  VJ.  R.  Gra( 

is  quoted  as  saying  in  1967: 

...U.  S.  nitrogen  plants  are  operating  at  only  78% 
of  operating  capacity  in  1968. 

The  article  continues  by  noting  that: 

Most-  firms  supplying  petroleum  products  and  ag  cheiai( 
are  being  forced  by  the  competition  to  offer  credit 
(like  John  Deere  and  Co.).   They  would  prefer  not  to 
do  this,  especially  with  today's  high  cost  of  money. 

During  the  struggle  for  control  of  Kern  County 
Land  Company  last  summ.er,  more- than  one  fertilizer  f: 
was  interested  in  acquisition,  from  the  standpoint  o 
guaranteeing  an  outlet  for  a  large  amount  of  their 
products  on  the  company's  huge  irrigated  crop  acreag< 

In  the  end,  Kern  County  Land  Company  was  bought  o 

by  Teneco  Oil  Company.   Now  Teneco  produces  fertilizers  f' 

its  almonds,  harvests  them  and  then  packs  them.   Teneco  h. 

three  thousand,  eight  hundred  acres  of  grapes;  one  thousa: 
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It  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  almonds;  one  hundred  acres  ^ 
:itrus;  nine  hundred  acres  of  peaches  and  pl^jic^.s   all  on  a 
'  small  fraction  of  its  total  land  holdings. ^^   These  are 
'  lucrative  specialty  crops  which  produce  a  valuable  crop 
ust  a  few  acres.   Teneco  can  supply  its  own  petro-chemical 
ucts  to  run  all  aspects  of  their  operation. 

Teneco  provides  us  with  a  useful  exair.ple  of  the  final 
on  for  large  corporations  desire  to  enter  the  agricul- 
1  sweepstakes:   Speculation.   Urbanization,  farm  subsi- 
and  the  general  growth  of  population  all  contribute 
le  rise  in  fam  real  estate  value.   Here  is  what  an  ag- 
Ltural  economist  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
:o  say  on  the  subject: 

eet^fp^hLru^^  °^  appreciation  on  farm  land  and  rural 
assurannrof  ^'^''.^'^^''^r'"^^^'   Although  there  is  no 
assurance  of  continued  increase  in  land  nr^' ces   ac- 

SonarvT^^  ^^"^  l^""^   remains  an  attractive  infla- 
tionary hedge  for  firm.s  with  adeauate  liauidity. 
Tort^tL^J   °'!:^^  considerations  such  as  rapid  t^ans-  , 
portation,  urban  sprawl,  peculation  growth,  and  ex- 
panding recreation  needs,  land  may  bl  acauiring  a 
renev;ed  investment  appeal. -'^■^  " 

A^iother  agricultural  economist  put  the  answer  more 

Y'      He  said,  "Many  people  who  invest  in  farmland... 

/  count  on  capital  gains  occurring;  that  is,  a  rise  in 

^lue  of  the  land.  14   g^^,^^  ^^^^^^    Teneco 's  Executive 

^resident  for  Agriculture  and  Land  Development  agrees. 

^s  that  at  Teneco  "We  consider  land  as  an  inventory,  but 

'-   all  for  growing  things  on  it  while  we  wait  for  price 

'iation  of  development.   Agriculture  pays  the  taxes 


I  little. 


15 


Table  III  shows  how  fast  farm  real  estate 
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appreciates . 

The  effect  of  favorable  tax  laws  and  cheap  credit 
on  large  farms  is  that  "high  leverage  (that  is,  the  abilil 
to  use  borrowed  money)  and  capital  gains  on  the  scale  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  decade  can  convert  a  nominal  rate 
of  return  on  total  investment  of  1  or  2%  into  an  effective 
rate  of  return  on  equity  of  8%  to  10%  or  higher."!^  ^^^^ 
speculation  and  the  opportunity  for  verticle  integration  i 
large  farming  even  more  profitable.   Stock  market  manipul. 
tions  also  play  a  role  in  making  large  scale  agriculture 
more  attractive  to  non-farm  corporations.   According  to 
Walter  Minger  a  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  America  in 
San  Francisco, 

Most  agri-business  companies  don't  sell  at  near 
the  P/E  (price  to  earnings  ratio)  of  the  non- 
agricultural  companies.   In  other  words,  a  non- 
agricultural  firm  earning  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  vear  might  be  expected  to  sell  for  around  tv/o 
million  dollars.   On  the  other  hand  an  agricultural 
firm  earning  the  same  amount  might  be  expected  to 
sell  for  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  one  milli 
dollars,  or  at  a  much  more  favorable  P/E  ratio.   VJha 
this  means  is  that  the  company  acquiring  the  agri- 
business firm  gets  an  immediate  improvement  in  its 
share  earnings."-'-' 

Thus,  much  of  the  profitability  of  large  scale  farming  ha 

nothing  to  do  with  efficiency  but  it  does  have  a  great  de 

to  do  with  the  viability  of  the  foraily  farm. 

Given  our  unwillingness  to  put  more  money  into  th 

hands  of  the  hungry,  we  have  an  over  supply  of  food.   As 

result,  the  market  should  signal  that  resources  should  be 

taken  out  of  agriculture  and  channeled  into  other  areas 

where  they  could  be  used  better.   But  the  subsidies,  tax 
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other  forces  we  mentioned  give  an  opposite  signal.   They 
urage  corporations  and  v;ealthy  individuals  to  devote 

resources  to  agriculture,  thus  increasing  the  glut  of 
.   These  counter  signals  are  very  strong.   The  subsidy 
ram  alone  transfers  from  9  to  10  billion  dollars  from 
avers  and  consumers  into  the  hands  of  farmers. ^^   The 
2  liquid  corporation  can  find  this  situation  ideal. 

a  small  profit,  if  any,  is  earned  on  thn  growing  of 
,    so  few  taxes  have  to  be  paid  on  this  part  of  the 
ition.   At  the  same  time  the  land  becomes  much  more  valu- 

No  taxes  (except  property  taxes)  have  to  be  paid  on 
increase  in  value  until  the  land  is  sold,  and  then  it 
be  taxed  at  the  reduced  capital  gains  rate. 

The  small  farmer  has  different  needs.   Unless  he  can 
his  harvests  for  a  decent  price,  he  cannot  make  a  living 
eds  his  income  today  to  pay  for  his  current  expenses, 
ising  land  values  do  not  help  him  much  in  his  farming; 
n   take  advantage  of  them  only  when  he  ceases  to  farm. 

Many  small  farmers  cannot  hold  on.   Between  1950  r.rd 
the  number  of  farms  in  our  nation  was  almost  halved. ^^ 
^er,  the  number  of  people  employed  on  farms  fell  at  a 
tly  faster  rate.   Rudolph  A.  Peterson, 

^m.i/^^^^  ^^  needed  is  a  program  v;hich  will  enable  the 
^r  nn  K^   ^^economic  farmer-the  one  who  is  unwilling 
^r  unable  to  bring  his  farm  to  the  commercial  level  " 

L^^^r^^^;!  2^  merger---to  take  his  land  out  of  pro- 
duction v/ith  dignity.  "20 

A  spokesman  for  Gates  Rubber  Corporation  was  a  little 
)lunt: 


11 
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The  economists  say  that  forty  percent  of  the 
people  in  agriculture  are  going  to  have  to  leave 
the' farms  eventually— we  '  re  just  helping  some  of 
them  to  make  the  change."^! 

Ironically,  Gates  Rubber  has  proved  a  failure  in  its  ver 

in  agriculture. 

The  disappearance  of  the  small  farm  is  a  tragedy  f 

tv70  reasons.   Firstly,  many  of  the  displaced  farm.ers  anc 

farm  v;orkers  cease  to  play  a  productive  role  in  society, 

Their  training  is  v/orthless  in  the  city.   As  a  result  tY 

add  to  the  welfare  roles  and  tax  burdens  of  the  city. 

Secondly,  the  small  farm  has  some  very  positive  human  Vc 

22 
A  1947  study  by  Walter  Goldschjnidt  is  illustrative. 

Goldschmidt  studied  tv/o  farming  comraunities  in  Californ: 

Central  Valley.   One  was  dominated  by  large  farms  and  tl 

other  was  a  community  of  small  family  farms.   Where  the 

family  farmt  prevailed,  Goldschmidt  found  a  higher  stand. 

of  living,  superior  physical  facilities  like  streets  an( 

sidev/alks,  more  parks,  more  stores  v.'ith  more  retail  trac 

and  twice  the  number  of  organizations  for  civic  improver 

and  social  recreation.   Besides  the  small  farm  community 

tv;o  newspapers  V7here  the  other  only  had  one.   In  short, 

small  farm  community  was  a  better  place  to  live,  perhap; 

because  the  small  farm  offers  an  opportunity  for  'attacl 

to  real  biological  processes.   As  E.  E.  Evans  wrote: 

Deepened  by  the  devotion  of  daily  work  and  se, 
sonal  festival  and  by  the  traditional  use  of  home- 
grovm  foods,  and  of  local  materials  for  tools,  era: 
clothing,  and  housing ... (T) he  peasant,  in  continud 
touch  v;ith  the  whole  cycle  of  production,  can  sense 
the  v;holeness  of  life  and  derive  therefrom  satisfai 
tion  and  self-confidence . "23 


■ce: 
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TABLE  II 

REAL  ESTATE  VALUES: 
U.S.  AND  CALIFORMIA 


California 


58 

109 

160 

186 

(1957-1959  =  100) 


13 


U.S. 


65 

106 
139 
179 


Farr.i  Real  Estate  Market  Developments,  1965-.March  1969 
D.A.,  E.R.S.,  Appendix,  p.  6. 


TABLE  III 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  IRRIGATED  LAI.^D  USED 
FOR  ORCHARDS  xAND  GROVES  IN  CALIFOFaNIA 
AND  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  ViiLLEY 


San  Joaquin  Valley 


1230 
1832 
1875 
1775 
1900 


California 

2160 
3103 
2850 
2800 
2850 


rnia  's 


^^l^±2rru^Jl^UiiP]llturc  on   Califo 

■ivcctoc;.:   Reporting   ServTE^TTsi^^HiT^nto,    California, 
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Now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  paper  in  which  w 
into  some  economic,  ecological  and  social  reasons  for  th 
superiority  of  the  small  farm.  Our  arguement  is  grounde 
one  historical  fact:  that  until  the  age  of  industrializ 
all  societies  had  to  work  harder  to  feed  themselves  as  t 
population  grew;  that  is,  a  one  percent  increase  in  popu 
meant  a  larger  than  one  percent  increase  in  the  work  req 
to  feed  everyone.  You  can  find  a  very  nice  documentatic 
this  fact  in  Ester  Eoserup's  The  Conditions  of  Agriculti; 
Growth.  ^"^  We  have  reversed  this  trend  with  industriali2 
tion  only  by  means  of  harnessing  the  energy  of  fossil  fi 
This  stored  up  energy  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  tc 
the  soil  v/ith  steel  plows,  to  harvest  v;ith  sophisticatec 
machinery  and  then  to  take  his  produce  to  cities  hundrec 
or  even  thousands  of  miles  away. 

The  most  dramatic  form  of  mechanization  was  the 
As  late  as  1920,  more  than  20  million  horsepower  was  pre 
by  horses  and  mules.  These  animals  had  to  be  fed  from  1 
land.^^  With  the  adoption  of  the  tractor,  this  land  wa< 
freed  to  produce  food  for  humans  instead  of  horses  and  i 
A  tractor  feeds  on  oil.  Not  only  was  land  freed  by  the 
tractor;  labor  was  also  freed  because  one  man  plowing  w: 
tractor  could  do  the  work  of  several  men  plov/ing  with  a 
The  net  effect  of  mechanization  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

The  displaced  workers  left  the  farms  to  go  to  tl 
cities  where  they  produced  inputs  for  agriculture  as  v;e. 
the  goods  and  services  which  constituted  our  GNP .   But  i 
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iuced  more  goods,  we  consumed  more  and  more  of  our  stored 
energy . 
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TABLE  IV 
How  Mechanical  Power  Replaces  Human  Power 


TRACTOR 
HORSEPOV/ER 

MILLIONS 

5 

93 

203 


KAN  HOURS 

OF 
FARM  WORK 
MILLIONS 

13,^6 

6,922 

^,590 

3,^31 


COST  OF  OPERATING 
Aim  MAINTAINING 

FARI-I  CAPITAL 
MILLION  DOLLARS 


5,6/K) 

8,310 

11,500 


'°W7o'  Unit^f  I'?  ''T  ^\°^^^^^°"  ^^   i^fficiency,  a  Sunnary 

'no  ?-   J  ^   f  ^"^  Department  of  Acriculture,  Statistical  Bul- 
No.  233,  .VashinGton,  June,  1970. 

To  show  what  high  levels  cf  energy  consumption  mean 
jriculture  Fred  Cottrell  tried  to  compare  the  energy 
:s  of  Japaneese  and  American  farming. 26   He  found  com-  ' 
Le  .statistics  for  two  rice  farms,  one  in  Japan  and  the 
in  Arkansas.   Each  had  approximately  the  same  yeild  per 

In  Japan,  an  acre  could  be  cultivated  and  harvested 
ibout  90  man-days  which  is  equivalent  to  90  horsepower 

On  the  Arkansas  farm,  more  than  1,000  horsepower  hours 
rgy  were  used  just  to  power  the  tractor  and  truck.   More- 
the  non-residential  consumption  of  electrical  energy 
ed  600  hp-hours.   Cottrell  did  not  even  include  the 
required  to  produce  the  tractors  and  equipment. 
For  instance,  in  the  United  States  farmers  use  the 
e  tractor  four  hundred  hours  per  year.^   since  the 
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average  tractor  is  about  40  horsopov;er,  we  can  estimate  t 
each  tractor  represents  about  16,000  horsepov/er  hours  of 
Assuming  that  the  average  tractor  consumes  about  .1  gallo 
of  fuel  per  hour,  then  its  use  represents  1,600  gallons  o 
fuel  per  annuin.^^  Since  we  have  five  million  tractors  in 
U.  S.,"^^  we  can  estimate  that  tractors  alone  consume  abou 
eight  billion  gallons  of  fuel. 

These  8  billion  gallons  represent  about  one  thous 

trillion  BTU's  of  heat  value  or  almost  2  percent  of  our  t 

energy  budget.   The  average  American  consumes  around  3,0C 

calories  daily  which  is  equivalent  to  756  BTU's,  or  an 

annual  rate  of  consumption  of  about  275,000  BTU's.   Two 

gallons  of  gasoline  have  a  heat  value  of  alm.ost  275,000  I 

Since  our  population  is  about  200  million,  we  eat  about  I 

trillion  BTU's  or  about  1/20 th  as  much  energy  as  we  burn 

our  tractors.   Harold  C.  Barnett  estimates  that  if  we  wej 

to  get  all  of  our  farm  horsepower  from  horses,  we  would  i 

20  to  50  times  as  much  crop  land  just  to  feed  these  animi 

Electricity  also  contributes  a  great  deal  to  fan 

production.   Electricity  use  by  farmers  accounts  for  aboi 

23^%  of  all  electricity  used.^^   ^  1968  our  electricity  ( 

erating  plants  consumed  the  equivalent  of  a  little  n\ore 

14,000  trillion  BTU's. ^^   Thus,  agriculture  consumes  the 

equivalent  of  350  trillion  BTU's  of  fuel,  or  an  equivale: 

almost  2  million  BTU's  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 

States.   The  heat  value  of  2  million  BTU's  is  approximate 

equal  to  that  of  14  gallons  of  gasoline. 
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According  to  Delwiche's  estimates  we  actually  use 
than  tvv'ice  as  much  energy  to  prepare,  seed  and  harvest 
farms.     He  estimates  that  we  use  1.5x10^  calories  of 
ry  for  each  hectare  (2.471  acres)  of  land  we  cultivate. 
'64,  at  the  time  of  the  last  Census  of  Agriculture,  we 
Id  about  334  million  acres  of  crop  land.^^   This  much 
(which  does  not  include  grazing  land)  would  require  the 
alent  of  about  3x10^0  gallons  of  gasoline,  or  about  150 
ns  of  gasoline  for  each  Ajnerican  we  feed.   Even  here  we 
not  taken  into  account  the  energy  required  to  produce 
arm  equipment,  nor  the  energy  used  to  store  and  dis- 
te  the  food.   For  instance,  farmers  purchase  products 
Lning  360  million  pounds  of  rubber,  about  7%  of  the 
U.S.  rubber  production,  and  Sh   million  tons  of  steel 
!  form  of  trucks,  farm  machinery  and  fences.   Farms  con- 
ibout  one  third  as  much  steel  as  the  automotive  industry. ^6 

Our  fertilizer  industry  also  consumes  enormous  amounts 
rgy.   Our  current  technology  requires  about  10 "^  calories 
ch  kilogram  of  nitrogen  fercilizer  we  produce  commercially . 37 
9  U.  S.  farms  consumed  about  7.5  million  tons  of  nitrogen 
izer  which  required  about  2x10^^  BTU's  which  is  the 
lent  in  heat  value  of  more  than  1.5  billion  gallons  of 


rie,  or  about  8  gallons  for  each  American  we  feed.^^ 
^r  nitrogen  fertilizer  makes  up  only  one  fifth  of  our 
commercial  fertilizer  supply. ^^ 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  agriculture  is  the  main 
:  energy  in  our  society.   m  1970,  the  U.  S.  consumed 
>4.000  trillion  BTU's  of  energy.   Thus,  the  average 
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jvjaerican  consumes  the  equivalent  of  about  5,000  gallons  c 

gasoline  per  year.   For  instance,  a  t-pical  American  cons 

the  energy  equivalent  of  about  10  gallons  of  gasoline  jus 

watch  a  black  and  white  television  set/^   By  that  standc 

agriculture's  consumption  of  100  gallons  of  gasoline  to  1 

one  person  does  not  seem  extravagent.   Besides,  we  use  mc 

20  per  cent  of  our  acreage  for  exports  which  feed  citizei 

other  nations,  and  we  use  some  of  our  crops  for  Industrie 

purposes.   The  problem  is  that  agriculture  is  supposed  t« 

the  ener2Z_P£.odH^^5-  sector  of  the  economy.   The  crops  w, 

harvest  should  capture  the  energy  of  the  sun  and  store  i 

a  useful  form  so  that  we  can  use  it  to  nourish  our  bodie 

to  perform  some  other  service  for  us.   And  now  our  agric 

has  become  a  major  consumer  of  our  stores  of  energy.   In 

agriculture  uses  more  petroleum  than  any  other  single  in 

If  we  are  facing  an  energy  crisis,  then  v/e  might 

well  to  measure  efficiency  in  terms  of  output  of  food  pe 

of  energy  instead  of  output  of  food  per  unit  of  labor. 

new  measvre  makes  more  sense  in  light  of  the  population 

plosion  which  makes  many  people  think  of  a  redundancy  of 

rather  than  a  scarcity. 

If  we  should  decide  to  measure  efficiency  in  tei 
the  conservation  of  energy,  then  American  agriculture  cc 
very  poorly.  Harris  estimated  that  Chinese  wet  rice  ag] 
could  produce  5  3.5  BTU ' s  of  energy  for  each  BTU  of  humai 
expended  in  farming  it.^^  ^^^  this  energy  came  from  hur 
burnt  rice  in  their  bodies  rather  than  fossil  fuel.  If 
are  facing  an  energy  crisis,  then  our  present  system  of 
culture  is  clearly  irrational.   For  each  unit  of  energy 
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ice  farmer  expents,  he  gets  more  than  50  in  return;  for 
unit  of  fossil  fuel  energy  we  expend  (assuming  we  use  no 

energy  than  that  consumed  by  our  tractors)  we  get  about 
:i  in  return.   On  the  basis  of  these  two  ratios,  Chinese 
ice  agriculture  is  more  than  one  thousand  tim.es  as  effi- 

as  our  own  system.   Moreover,  if  we  include  the  energy 
:ed  by  workers  on  the  farm  as  well  as  energy  used  to 
:t  other  parts  of  the  farm  operation,  American  agricul- 
.'ould  appear  even  m.ore  inefficient.   In  1969,  we  used 
:han  63  thousand-trillion  BTU's  of  energy.'^ 3  ^^^^^    ^^^^ 

total  dom.estic  demand  for  petroleum  products  goes  to 
lture.44   jf  ^j^^g  statistic  were  applicable  for  energy 
Ption  as  a  whole  (and  I  suppose  it  1:h(rt^^ 
te  that  agriculture  consumes  6,300  trillion  BTU's  on 
sis  of  this  estimate  of  the  energy  used  in  agriculture, 
e  wet  rice  farming  would  be  6,000  times  as  efficient 

own. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  and  Icok  to  the  type  of  technology 
L  need  in  the  future.   We  have  already  mentioned  the 
:ion  explosion.   More  people  will  be  com.peting  for  a 
>r  diminishing  supply  of  natural  resources.   All  other 

being  eaual,  the  ■'excess"  of  people  should  lower  the 
'f  labor  relative  to  the  value  of  raw  materials.   But 
^hnology  is  based  on  a  historical  pattern  of  rising 
and  falling  raw  materials  costs.   Take  the  price  of 
e,  for  example.   We  saw  earlier  that  two  gallons  of 
e  had  a  heat  value  almost  sufficient  to  supply  a  human 
ough  calories  to  keep  him  alive  for  a  whole  year.   We 
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pay  less  than  one  dollar  for  these  two  gallons  of  fuel. 

at  these  low  costs  of  fuel,  about  1/2  to  1/3  of  the  cosl 

owning  and  operating  a  tractor  is  the  cost  of  fuel. 

paid  as  much  for  a  calorie  of  gasoline  as  we  paid  for  a 

calorie  of  corn,  the  cost  of  many  farm  machines  would  b( 

prohibitive. 

Furthermore,  with  a  population  explosion  we  need 

discover  ecologically  sound  means  of  employing  our  popu 
tion.  Agriculture  and  the  care  of  natural  resources  se 
a  good  place  to  start. 

I  tried  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  effect  o 
on  agricultural  production,  using  data  from  the  1964  Ce 
of  Agriculture.   I  found  a  pattern  v;hich  showed  that  in 
state  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  average  acre 
to  be  larger  when  the  average  farm  size  is  small.   For 
stance,  Rhode  Island  has  the  smallest  average  farm  size 
ninty-four  acres.  ^^   An  average  R^-ode  Island  acre  prodi; 
$183  worth  of  crops,  almost  as  much  as  the  leading  stat 
Connecticut,  whose  average  productivity  is  $192  per  aci 
(Connecticut's  average  farm  size  is  119  acres.)   Other 
with  large  farms  produce  much  less  on  the  average  acre 
land.   One  explanation  might  be  that  many  small  farms  ] 
Connecticut  are  truck  farmers  who  produce  for  nearby  u] 
markets.   You  cannot  compare  these  farms  with  ranches  : 
Nevada  or  Wyoming.   So  let  us  look  at  North  Carolina,  ; 
has  the  second  smallest  average  farm  size,  97  acres, 
average  North  Carolina  farm  produces  about  $74  worth  o: 
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s  per  acre  on  very  thin  soil.   This  amount  is  only  $3  ^'^ 
than  what  the  average  Iowa  farm  produces  per  acre,  yet 
land  is  much  more  fertile.   It  is  in  the  center  of  the 
belt  and  it  is  associated  with  the  most  progressive 
5  of  American  agriculture.   Why  isn't  Iowa  more  productive 
North  Carolina?   I  suspect  that  one  major  reason  is  the 
v:hich  the  poor,  southern,  dirt  farmer  gives  his  land 
•der  to  make  a  living  from  his  impoverished  soil.   He 

more  intimate  contact  with  his  soil.   Let  us  use  a 
rough  index  for  this  contact;  take  the  ratio  of  how 
money  is  spent  for  gasoline  and  other  fuels  in  any  state 
e  number  of  people  working  the  land.^^   In  Iowa  about 
is  spent  on  fuel  for  every  man  working  the  soil.   m 
Carolina,  the  amount  is  about  $177,  about  half  as  much 
va,  and  less  than  any  other  state. 

A  comparison  with  Maine  reinforces  our  picture.   The 
je  Iowa  farm  is  a  little  larger  than  the  average  Maine 
:219  acres  compared  to  201  acres) .   But  the  real  estate 
of  the  average  Maine  farm  is  worth  about  1/3  as  much 
't  of  the  average  Iowa  farm.^^   Maine  soil  is  not  very 
e,  yet  the  average  Maine  acre  produces  $99  v;orth  of 

Maine  farmers  spend  only  $194  on  fuel  for  each  man 
g  on  Maine  farms.   Again,  care  of  the  land  seems  to 
e  better  crops.   if  we  are  going  to  feed  an  evergrowing 
tion,  we  are  going  to  need  more  and  more  of  this  care. 

is  cheaper  to  pollute  our  water  with  pesticides  and 
es;  it  is  cheaper  to  dessicate  our  topsoil.   As  a 
'    our  natural  resources  are  wasted,  and  as  we  shall  see 
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in  the  case  cf  corn,  the  auality  of  our  food  suffers.  Mc 
over,  our  yields  are  not  very  high  even  though  we  have  sc 
of  the  finest  agricultural  soils  in  the  world.  For  inst< 
Japaneese  peasants  are  able  to  harvest  1,100  more  kilogr< 

per  hectare  than  an  American  farmer.   Yet  the  Japaneese  1 

49 
considerable  v;orse  climate  and  much  poorer  soil. 

In  the  Orient,  however,  care  of  the  land  is  a  fin- 

art.   Although  much  of  their  land  is  marginal,  they  have 

able  to  farm  it  with  yields  comparable  or  higher  than  ou 

own.   Yet  this  land  has  been  farmed  for  forty  centuries. 

One  example  might  help  to  explain  how  the  Chinese 

for  instance,  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  resources 

In  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  I  live  v/e  clear  o 

lands  of  rice  stubble  by  burning  the  fields;  in  China,  r 

stubble  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  but  it  was  a 

burnt  as  a  cooking  fuel.   The  heat  from  the  stove  was  dr 

off  through  pipes  and  led  to  large  black  blocks  of  subsc 

which  absorbed  the  heat.   These  blocks  made  nice,  warm 

beds  fo::  the  Chinese.   Sooner  or  later,  the  beds  began  t 

crumble;  the  heat  and  the  nutrients  from  the  smoke  had  c 

the  blocks  up  to  microbial  life.   So  the  crumbling  beds 

returned  to  the  fields  where  they  made  excellent  fertile 

Everything  was  used  and  nothing  was  wasted.   According  1 

Chairman  Mao  is  maintaining  this  ethic  in  China  today. 

the  Peking  Review  wrote  last  year,  "There  is  nothing  in 

world  which  is  absolute  waste.   'Waste'  under  one  condil 

51 
may  be  valuable  under  different  ones." 
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However,  we  have  no  such  ethic,  and  because  we  do  not 
for  our  natural  resources,  neither  our  yields  nor  the 
.ty  of  our  food  is  very  high.  The  history  of  our  corn 
is  instructive  here: 

American  soils  have  been  almost  legendary  for 
their  fertility.   One  commentator  was  only  slightly 
exaggerating  when  he  said  that  our  soils  are  so  rich 

that  "if  you  tickle  them  with  a  hoe,  they  laugh  with 

52 
a  harvest."    We  were  so  mindless  about  protecting 

this  fertility  that  we  have  spent  much  more  effort 

/lorrying  about  farm  soils  themselves.   Part  of  our 

carelessness  was  understandable;  we  seemed  to  have  a 

soundless  supply  of  land  and  so  long  as  there  was 

lew  land  to  put  under  cultivation,  the  effects  of  soil 

iepletion  would  be  less  striking.   For  instance,  between 

.870  and  1902  corn  yields  per  acre  remained  constant, 

)ut  about  two-thirds  of  the  increased  acreage  was 

•ocated  in  eight  cornbelt  states  where  the  mean  yiejd 

'as  twenty  percent  higher  than  the  United  States  avf r- 

ge.   Then  between  1902  and  1925,  yields  were  able  to 

ncrease  slightly,  but  this  increase  in  yield  was  made 

ossible  because  less  fertile  land,  like  that  found  in 

exas  and  Oklahoma,  was  taken  out  of  production.   Soon 

fter  the  beginning  of  the  1920 's  yeilds  began  to  fall 

nd  although  acreage  remained  constant  until  the  early 

930 's,  total  production  began  a  downv.-ard  trend.   Then 

rem  the  1937  low,  yields  rose  to  a  74%  above  the  ninty 
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24 
year  mean  for  the  period  1870  to  1960.   One  part  of 
the  explanation  is  that  production  was  discontinued 
on  more  than  17%  of  the  19  37  acreage  in  the  relatively 
low  yielding  southern  states.   (This  land  was  probably 
taken  out  of  production  because  the  soil  was  too 
depleted  to  continue  further  cultivation  of  the  corn.) 
Another  reason  for  the  rising  yields  of  the  late  1930'. 
was  the  introduction  of  high  yielding  hybrid  corn. 
The  picture  of  the  pattern  of  corn  yields  is  shown  in 
Figure  I.   The  more  extensive  roots  system  and  ag- 
gressive feeding  characteristics  of  the  hybrids,  enabK 
them  when  first  introduced,  to  extract  fertility  which 
was  inaccessible  to  open  polenated  varities.   That  is, 
hybrid  corn  sped  up  the  rate  of  soil  depletion.   But 
there  was  another  reason  why  the  hybrid  corn  produced 
mere.   The  increased  yields  were  bought  at  a  cost  of  ^ 
lower  protein  content. ^^   The  agronomists  refer  to 
what  they  call  the  inverse  nitrogen  law  which  says 
that  the  more  nitrogen  we  find  in  a  crop  the  less  we 
can  expect  its  yield  to  be.   And  similarly  the  higher 
the  yield  the  less  ^rcentage  of  nitrogen  we  can  expect 
to  find.   Nitrogen  is  found  in  all  proteins  and  m.ay 
be  taken  as  a  rough  proxy  for  the  protein  level  of 
the  corn.   For  example,  low  yielding  Indian  corn  has 
shown  a  protein  content  of  from  12  to  15%;  over  the 
years  we  selected  those  seeds  which  produced  more 
until  the  protein  content  fell  substantially. 
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Figure    I 

CORN    YIELDS 
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S.  H.  V7itv;er,  Research  and  Technology  on  the  U 
Wlyr  in  Research  for  the  World  Food  Crisis,  a 
Lum  presented  at  the  Dallas  meetina  of  the  7\AAS, 
368,  Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  Ed.,  Pub.  No.  92,  AAAS, 
Jton,  D.  C,  1970,  pp.  77-124. 
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VThen  in  1911,  before  hybridization  the 
practice  v;as  common,  the  mean  concentration 
in  this  feed  grain  was  reported  as  10.30o  tor 
a  single  grade.   By  19  50,  the  top  grade  among 
five,  then  listed  contained  8.8%  v/hile  the 
lowest  had  7.9%.   By  1956,  among  50  tested  corn 
grains  from  the  outlying  experirr.ent  fields  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  one  sample  of  these 
hybrids  reached  a  low  of  5.15%  of  "crude"  protein, 
or  a  value  just  half  of  v/hat  it  had  been  45  years 
ago.^ 

At  first,  livestockmen  complained  about  the  value 
of  hybrid  corn  as  a  feed, ^^  but  we  don't  hear  much  abou 
that  anymore,  because  feed  today  is  supplemented  with 
heavy  doses  of  fish  protein.   Most  of  this  comes  from 
fish  caught  oof  the  shore  of  Peru  where  the  people 
suffer  from  protein  deprivation.   The  United  States 
imports  enough  fish  protein  to  wipe  out  one-half  of 
the  protein  deficiency  in  the  entire  continent  of 
Scuth  America.  ^"^   That  is,  our  corn  crop  required 
foreign  protein  subsidies  to  make  it  into  a  sufficient- 
ly nutritious  animal  feed. 

Moreover,  when  we  produce  larger  yields  through 
heavy  fertilizer  applications,  we  upset  the  balance 
of  nutrients  in  the  soil  and  induce  deficiencies  in 
our  foods. ^^   Commercial  fertilizers  have  added  to 
another  problem  which  our  farming  methods  have  caused, 
namely,  soil  depletion.  A  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  believes  that  we  have  lost  about 
one  third  of  our  topsoil.^^   According  to  Barry  Common 
the  organic  content  of  our  Midwest  soils  has  declined 
in  the  last  100  years  by  about  50%.^    While  many  peop 
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ve  that  coinmercial  fertilizers  can  reverse  the 

ss  of  soil  depletion,  studies  at  the  Missouri 

iment  Station  show  that  they  actually  speed  up  the 

of   fertility. ^^  The  magnitude  of  man's  effect  on 

Dpsoil  is  so  great  that  some  scholars  believe 

bhe  main  reason  for  the  increase  in  our  atmospher- 

rbon  dioxide  comes  from  the  oxidation  of  organic 

:arbon  rather  than  from  the  burning  of  fossil 
62 

•erhaps  the  most  important  property  of  hybrid  corn 
:  regularity;  because  all  the  hybrid  corn  plants 
St  about  the  same  height  on  the  stalk,  mechanical 
ting  becomes  a  simple  matter.   Thus,  hybrid  corn 

to  speed  up  the  mechanization  of  agriculture, 
rhaps  most  of  all,  hybrid  corn  demonstrated  the 
tivity  of  'efficient'  agriculture. 

3wever,  our  technology  weakens  our  crops  and  makes 
3re  susceptable  to  disease,  witness  the  recent 
en  Corn  Leaf  Blight  Epidemic  which  v;as  caused  by 
^  in  which  we  manipulated  the  genes  of  our  corn 

The  chemicals  v;e  use  to  aid  in  farming  are 
)us  to  many  different  life  forms:   birds,  pets, 
m  humans.   Yet,  all  this  is  considered  efficient. 
■-,    economists  have  not  paid  m.uch  attention  to  the 
:ks  of  our  technology  while  they  try  to  carefully 
its  benefits.   One  of  the  best  examples  of  this 

the  work  of  Zvi  Griliches,  who  made  an  empirical 
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evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  research  v;hich  m 

hybrid  corn  a  reality.   Grilichcs  goal  is  to  esti 

the  dividends  which  this  research  paid  in  terms  o 

social  benefits.   According  to  his  calculations, 

benefits  of  hybrid  corn  was  more  corn  at  lower  pi 

minus  the  extra  cost  of  hybrid  seed.   For  each  dc 

which  society  spent  for  research,  Griliches  estir 

that  "at  least  700%  per  year  was  being  earned  as 

1955,  on  the  average  dollar  invested  in  hybrid-cc 

research.  "^"^   That  is,  Griliches  estim^ated  that  1 

research  vras  as  profitable  as  an  investment  in  wl 

one  dollar  earns  $700  in  the  following  year  and  : 

in  every  year  thereafter.   Griliches  stands  by  h: 

estimate.   A  few  paragraphs  earlier,  he  declares 

"...actually  I  believe  my  estimate  is  biased  dow 

for  whenever  I  had  to  choose  among  alternative  a 

ticns,  I  chose  the  assumption  which  led  to  the  1 

estimate. " 

VJhat  we  need  is  a  complete  rethinking  of  what  ef 
means.   We  need  to  think  of  efficiency  in  a  way  so  that 
someone  says  that  a  farm  or  a  factory  is  efficient  we  me 
it  makes  our  lives  better  than  any  other  form  of  farm  or 
factory. 
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lator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Floyd  AHen    thp 
:oast  editor  of -Organic  Gardening  and  Farming"  ' 

EMENT     OP    FLOYD     ALIEN,     WEST     COAST     EDITOR     OF 
"OKGANIC  GARDENING  AND  FARMING" 

Allen.  Senator  Stevenson,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  a 
ary  of  my  submitted  statement. 

lator  Stevenson.  Tliat  would  be  fine  and  we  will  enter  your  full 
lent  in  the  record  following  your  testimony. 

Allen  As  it  should  be,  as  an  editor  of  "Organic  Gardening 
lt'i!^nf  nC^  testimony  is  biased,  opposing  most  of  the  current 

rn^ntw        %^°"°''r-v'°.^V'  ""^  ^«"  "^^  ^^^^t^i"  numerous, 
itaii  chaTns  P™**"'^'  "*'''^'^  ^^  conventional  food  processors 

1  representative  of  the  Eodale  Press,  most  of  what  I  express 
;es  more  thar.  25  years  of  publishing  a  variety  of  periodkals 
oks  on  a  subject  ranging  from  nuclear  power  to  ecology,  food 
ting,  guiding  the  farming,  recycling,  health  and  food  technol 

^!f„n™'f*^V""^-''1^"*^'  ''^"^y  ^«"'  the  difficulty  in  examin- 
-mgle  facet  of  agriculture  such  as  migratory  worlkers  or  dan- 
pesticides,  these  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  befng 
.m   context   to   the   whole   field    of   agriculture   and    food 
mg,  including  at  least  a  brief  insight  into  the  history 
example  prior  to  1930  migratory  workers  and  dangerous  pes- 
uTma  te'rTf  7"'  ^f,"^'"''  '"/'^'^  d-tribution  of  food  ^nd 
nttXl  f    •       .^^'  ™'"'?"'  •'^  ^^"'y  S'na"  family  farmers, 
on  IS  utir.!f  ^^"""^  ^"'h  ^""^i  "o^Po^ds  such  as  DDT  or 
n;n^.     "tilizmg  horses  and  mules  and  land  and  labor  abun- 
produced  enough  food  and  fiber  to  build  and  maintain  aU 
es  and  counties  and  towns  and  villages  inheritedZ"he  20?h 

illt^f.r^*'  Y"i*"*  ®^*?''  ^y  1^30  our  comparatively  very 
■D  e  K«H  l^^d', l^-i^rding  to  our  Government  "over-pr7 

llie  Nation  was  told  that  warehouses  were  bursting  and  tw 

"TctidTcr""  "'PP^'^'y  producing  m^e^ZiStt 
^  u.^.  could  consume  or  export 

BSor"&e?-tlf-7°"*'^''^r''"^*"'-*'  Adjustment  Act 
of  tl,?'ioon^  J  ^^^  *,^™  problem  accordingly:  "The  expe- 
mt  the  bit'  '"'^.  ^^^^'  ^^""Sht  us  that  it  is  necessary  tote 
>ut  the  brakes  on  farm  production."  ^ 

describing  the  problem  of  overproduction,  it  would  seem 

n?  cSfratToa  f  b^'  *°  ''''''''  °^  reduce  pToductTon 
eltiblidfn„  .  A  ^y,  encouraging  smaller  farmers,  pos- 
estabhshmg  subsidies  winch  diminish  rapidly  as  aereas^s 

CTi'ZtaroTff''^''''''''''  °f  meat!anh„al"wfr: 
■ere  hmK    A         destroyed  as  Federal  price  support  pro- 
ere    aunched.  A  most  remarkable  paradox  followed  where 
oun  rf^f '"^  '"'■P'"!  '-"'d  )>eriodic  cries  of  alarm    imirts 
»"ntry  have  increased  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgrS 
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ture  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  researching  and  promoting  me 
such  as  hybrid  seed  and  so  forth  to  increase  production. 

Increased  production  has  been  accomplished  with  program 
research  almost  entirely  designed  to  promote  larger  hole 
Market  development  and  distribution,  utilizing  IjSDA  im 
ino-s,  the  law,  and  powers  to  severely  penalize  have  been  us 
develop  and  maintain  monopolies  and  price  controls  ^hich  oi 
si^ecifically  against  the  potential  for  profitable  production 
small  acreages.  Market  orders,  State  and  Federal  and  quality 
fications  have  been  designed  which  limit  the  marketable  qualit: 
may  be  harvested  per  acre,  without  limiting  acreage  Other 
grams  limit,  by  law,  the  production  which  can  be  produced  o] 

cific  acreages.  .  ,         .  -  2.    j       a  ^ 

Methods,  chemicals,  and  equipment  have  been  introduced  w 
adequate,  or  even  inadequate  attempts  to  understand  their  iir 
ate,  and  long-range  impact  upon  conservation  and  the  enviroi 
Large  acreages  of  productive  land  have  been  permanently  desi 
through  erosion;  even  larger  areas  are  now  eroding  seriously, 
timable  millions  of  tons  of  humus  have  been  mined  from  the 
a  direct  result  of  farming  larger  holdings  with  bigger  eqm 
and  synthetic  fertilizers  which  add  nothing  to  soil  s  fertility  oi 
Vast  areas,  particularly  in  southern  States,  are  now  severelj 
pled  by  their  loss  of  humus  and  by  methods  and  materials 
have  produced  large-scale  conditions  of  hardpan.  Other  n 
including  parts  of  California,  are  beginning  to  experience  dan 
levels  of  sodium  build-up  due  to  salt  fertilizers.  ,     • .     .• 

Increasingly,  environmental  experts  are  beginning  to  identi 
agricultural  practices  developed  over  the  past  35  years  as  the 
contributor  to  pollution.  Water  pollution  due  to  nitrogen 
pounds  has  been  recognized  and  largely  accepted,  howev( 
extent  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  annual  estimated  loss  ot  the 
which  is  choking  rivers  and  reservoirs  and  washing  out  to 
amplified  by  the  annual  cost  of  dredging  reservoirs  and  wate 
The  astounding  rise  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  contan 
introduced  into  our  environment  from  1940  to  mO  is  traced 
Barry  Commoner  in  his  book,  "The  Closing  Circle  . 

During  the  early  1940's  a  number  of  Americans,  acaden 

businessmen,  farmers,  publishers,  and  the  like,  alarmed  w 

destructive  trend  set  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

to  establish  an  overview  which  would  redirect  the  JNations  . 

ture.    Calling    themselves    The    New    Agriculturists    and/c 

Friends  of  the  Land,  they  published  a  number  of  books  and  1 

cals  which  describe  current  trends  and  describe  alternative  r 

and  materials,  citing  demonstrations  and  examples,  giving  st 

and  seeking  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  to  promote  the 

of  the  elite  farmer,  or  at  least  an  agricultural  system  basea 

firm    foundation   of   master   farmers   operating   ™m   an  0 

which  would  protect  our  soil,  and  environment,  and  our  health. 

Apparently  the  concept  was  too  much  before  the  circumstan 

farmers  largely  failed  to  respond,  and  consumers  failed  to 

stand  the  relation  of  safe,  nutritious  food  to  farming  methods. 
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The  movement  is  significant  to  this  committee  on  two  counts : 

(1)  An  alternative  agriculture  was  presented  and  demon- 
strated which  would  have  enabled  smaller  farmers  to  operate 
profitably  on  a  nearly  self-sustaining  basis ;  and 

(2)  It  called  to  attention  then  that  federal  regulation  was 
sponsormg  and  pursuing  food-producing  practices  which 
Ignored  nutrition  and  was,  in  fact,  sponsoring  methods  and 
materials  which  would  produce  a  health  hazard. 

Perhaps  in  response,  and  belatedly  respondin^r  to  a  USDA  survey 
aken  in  the  mid-1930's  which  indicated  that  one-third  of  the 
ration's  people  were  "ill-fed",  and  casting  numerous  peculiar  ques- 
[ons  upon  the  1933  USDA  position  that  the  Nation  was  suffering 
rem  overproduction,  white  flour  and  bread  was  "enriched",  by  law, 
1  the  early  1940's,  with  B  vitamin  and  iron.  With  this  single  excep- 
on,  the  USDA  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to  pursue  and  to 
evelop  methods  and  materials  which  would  improve,  or  at  least 
uarantee  a  high  level  of  necessary  vitamins,  trace  minerals,  and  the 
ecessary  ammo  acids.  ^Miich  suggested  farmers  are  legally  pre- 
inted  from  producing  food  that  is  more  nutritious,  thev  are  simply 
3t  encouraged  to.  -  i  j 

The  market  is  a  term  which  seems  to  be  describing  what  consum- 
■s  are  buying,  and,  while  it  does  reflect  what  is  moving,  it  tends  to 
ean  what  retailers  buy.  Frequentlv,  in  fact  more  and  more,  farm- 
s  would  like  to  supply  the  real  qualitv  and  variety  which  everyone 
lows  that  consumers  would  like,  such  as  food  nutrition,  but*^  the 
arket  price  remains  the  same,  and  perhaps  less.  There  is  little  or 
)  proht  incentive  for  real  quality  or  for  extra  risk.  The  market 
)minates  and  often  the  size  or  type  of  a  packing  crate  is  more 
iportant  than  the  quality  of  the  product  within. 

Quickly  summarizing,  the  developments  over  the  past  39  vears 
oduce  a  picture  where  a  stabilized  agricultural  system  of  family 
rms  was  disturbed,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  systematically   elimi- 
ted,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  May  we  askVhy,  or 
rliaps  a  better  question  would  be  what  we  have  in  exchange 
in  terms  of  meaningful  efficiency,  the  exchange  has  been  disas- 
)us.  it  we  add  together  all  of  the  taxpayers'  money  which  has 
en  spent  for  agriculture-related  programs,  and  add  this  to  the 
XI  that  we  buy,  then  we  are  probably  paying  twice  as  much  as  we 
ink  we  are.  If  uniformity  in  a  rather  boring,  mediocre  system  is 
portant,  uniformity  is  one  plus  picked  up  in  the  exchano-e. 
llien  It  IS  also  said  that  the  move  into  larger  agricultural  units 
n  oT't    i"^P^«::ed  distribution,  which  might  be  questioned  on 
0  counts.  One,  distribution  was  bound  to  improve  simply  as  a 
Xct\n.^^f  and  evolutionary  development.  Two,  why  should  the 
Eduction  of  a  1,000-acre  unit  improve  distribution  more  than  if 
XT.  ^""^  ^PfP^^^  as  ten  100-acre  units.  The  real  question  has  to 
trL,Hn''T      ""^  "'''''^'  ^'^^.^''  attitude,  which  wants  improved 
llbennH^ff''"  ^  very    very  large  unit,  to  something  like,   there 
lU  be  no  differences  and  uniformity  shall  spread  across  the  land. 

at  as'th'J.'l'rff?''  ''  ^""n  ^^^^  ^J^^  ^^  antilittle  attitude,  some- 
at  as  though  httle  or  small  or  different  or  aging  and  undesirable. 
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The  attitude  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  adjust  to  more  than  one  ty] 
of  airriculture  and  one  type  of  marketing.  There  shall  be  no  ditte 
ences  is  fanatically  employed  almost  endlessly,  and  a  quick  review  . 
past  events  reveals  it  has  been  applied  detrimentally.  It  has  create 
an  industry  largely  unable  to  adjust  or  to  respond  meaningfully  to 
clear  and  simple  demand,  the  clearest  defined  consumer  demand 
our  history,  for  better  quality  and  safer  food.  It  lacks  the  capaci 
to  recognize  that  a  large  growing  alternative  market  is  occurru 
where  consumers  do  want  to  understand  particular  problems 
those  farmers  who  want  to  understand  them. 

The  no  difference  attitude  may  well  be  the  most  dangerous  enti 
to  the  Nation's  well-being  today,  far  outweighing  enemies  son 
where  abroad.  While  21  nations  refuse  to  eat  U.S.  meat  because, 
their  official  judgment,  our  meat  is  unsafe  and  incorporates  needL 
unsafe  factors,  our  millions  of  Americans  are  compelled  to  eat  su 
meat  without  choice  or  even  without  the  knowledge  that  they  m 
be  consuming  carcinogenic  agents  and  developing  immunities 
emergency  lifesaving  antibiotics.  ,      ,  . 

Again,  as  in  the  1940's,  the  official  response  to  the  shocking  kno^ 
edge  that  our  Nation's  people  are  still  suffering  from  increasing  m 
nutrition  has  been  to  employ  the  same  old  voice-quietmg  technic 
by  adding  more  B  vitamin  and  iron  to  white  bread. 

In  crying  no  difference,  no  difference,  they  seem  to  hope  that, 
doing  so,  they  will  prevent  the  logical  questions  which  must  con 
Namely,  can  there  be  a  difference?  Can  our  food  be  grown  and  pr 
essed  more  nutritionally  and  safely  without  additions  of  age 
rate  capacitv  to  either  be  efficient  farmers,  in  any  terms,  or  to  p 
duce  better  natural  flavors,  put  fresher  food  on  our  tables  ? 

In  our  contact  with  farmers  throughout  the  year,  organic  g 
nonorganic,  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a  single  farmer  who  fails  to  ag 
that  the  quality  of 'food,  in  loose  terms,  can  be  upgraded  throi 
better  farming  methods. 

The  attitude  that  big  is  better  and  that,  therefore,  the  adoption 
a  big  conglomeration  of  big  producer-marketing  companies  she 
also  then  be  better  has  been  viewed  as  experimental.  As  an  econon 
attempting  to  develop  a  working  model  of  a  pet  theory  with 
relating  to  the  historical  and  practical  components  making  up 
model.  As  a  matter  of  immediate  and  long-range  history,^  then 
absolutely  no  reason  for  assuming  any  great  confidence  m  the  cor 
r-ate  capacity  to  either  be  efficient  farmers,  in  any  terms,  or  to  [ 
duce  a  desirable  agriculture.  The  facts  suggest  otherwise. 

The  facts  suggest  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  operate  anything 
important  as  food  production  on  the  basis  that  corporations  ki 
what  they  are  doing  and  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their  ( 
best  interest.  With  the  least  amount  of  research,  reams  of  substa 
ating  examples  could  be  supplied.  Offhand  examples  demonstrat 
the  point  might  be  Boise  Cascade,  the  Penn  Central  Railroad, 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  All  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  pract 
to  imagine  that  corporations  always  operate  efficiently.  As  a  ma 
of  fact,  their  consistent  history  of  high  cost  overruns  and  expen 
mismanaged  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Government  suggests  thfi 
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ipercorporate  agriculture  will  probably  have  to  be  subsidized  to  an 
nount  hkely  to  reach  annuals  of  $15  billion  or  more.  It  is  already 
dng  said  that  Purex  has  sustained  extensive  losses  in  agriculture 
id  is  withdrawing. 

The  view  is  easy  to  picture  where,  as  supercorporate  agriculture 
imbles  and  stumbles  into  fantastic  "overruns"  and  breakdowns,  the 
•assures  that  will  then  develop  will  be  for  some  type  of  permanent 
ideral  entry  into  agricultural  production. 

We  really  cannot  afford  to  permit  our  food  production  and  our 
od-producmg  resources  to  slip  any  further  into  the  hands  of  an 
stitution  which  is  entirely  committed  to  making  money  and  to 
mng  m  and  out  of  profitable  markets.  For  our  own  protection, 
s  must  have  a  strong  alternative  which  has  demonstrated  for  cen- 
nes  It  is  committed,  first,  to  producing  food. 

rhen  there  are  human  values  to  weigh.  In  1910,  41  percent  of  the 
pulation  lived  on  farms;  in  1963,  25  percent;  by  1966,  6  percent: 
d  by  1972, 1  percent. 

rhese  statistics  correspond  with  two  probably  related  factors.  One, 
'  automobile;  two,  the  mobile  society.  Our  people  are  restless, 
•vmg,  frequently  changing  locations,  driving  through  insane  traffic 
iditions  m  madcap  jammed  weekends  attempting  to  be  somewhere 
;  ot  a  city.  Our  young  people  move  about  the  planet,  hitchhiking, 
ndermg  and  drifting,  camping;  in  fact,  our  national  parks  are 
ng  deteriorated  literally  by  the  feet  of  youth,  seeking  some  way 

I  somewhere  to  feel  with  the  land,  to  be  part  of  an  experience 
ich  has  generated  a  tremendous  yearning  to  live  quietly  in  a  natu- 
environment  and  produce  food  for  a  living. 

rhere  is  also  a  disturbing  lack  of  orientation,  a  lost  and  not  found 

a  of  opportunity. 

:he  great  yearning  to  return  to  the  land  is  rapidly  identifying 

II  the  elimination  of  the  family  farmers,  and  particularly  with 

III  tarmers.  It  had  identified  with  organic  farming  and  natural 
cessmg.  The  pressures  developing  are  more  extensive  and  will  be 
^e  persistent  than  is  currently  understood.  The  trend  is  positive; 
tact,  It  has  been  characterized  as  the  "(Gentle  Revolution"  and  it 

currently  be  described  as  the  beginning  of  an  agricultural  Ren- 
ance.  ii^xciting  innovation  is  already  in  progress;  an  overview  is 
urging  which  IS  pulling  towards  a  system  of  elite  farmers,  greatly 
anced  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  fantastic  possibili- 

Tor  a  personalized,  direct  input  from  scientists  and  technologists, 
hank  you.  Senator.  ^ 

enator  Stevenson.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Allen. 

'n  page  16  of  your  prepared  statement  you  say  "that  the  small 
ners  tend  to  use  more  pesticides  than  do  large  growers."  Why  is 

jr.  Allen.  Small  farmers,  in  the  State  of  California  particularly, 
I  to  use  more  pesticides  than  do  large  growers,  one,  because  they 
c  J^now  what  they  are  doing  and,  two,  because  they  have  been 
taggea,  which  IS  a  term  meaning  that  their  crops  have  either 

stopped  at^  the  county  or  state  line  because  the  insect  tolerance 
i  IS  too  high,  and  so,  m  order  to  prevent  this  from  happening, 

use  more  pesticide.  ^ 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  about  your  progra 
of  label  identification  for  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  I  can.  The  program  is  paid  for  and  sponsored  1 
Rodale  Press,  and  it  incorporates  a  commitment  questionnaire 
which  the  farmer  can  take  a  certain  specified  designated  acreage  ai 
commit  it  to  the  use  of  organic  methods.  Then  he  completes  a  proc 
dures  questionnaire  in  which  he  outlines  his  problems,  his  deficie 
cies,  and  procedures,  the  organic  procedures  which  he  will  folio 
Then  in  our  certification  we  correlate  or  substantiate  his  methods 
two  ways,  through  personal  inspections,  by  Rodale  Press  represent 
tives,  and  we  utilize  the  services  of  Agrisonics  Laboratory  who  se: 
their  technicians  to  the  farm,  usually,  oh,  anywhere  from  three 
six  times  a  year.  We  test  the  soil,  the  water  and  plant  tissue. 

The  Rodale  Press  inspection  will  examine  procedures,  and  mi^ 
ask  to  see  receipts  for  such  as  trucking  receipts  verifying  what  1 
been  trucked  in,  seed  receipts,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  many  farmers  participatmg 
this  program  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Seventy  have  been  accepted  to  date. 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  happens  then,  are  their  produ 
labeled  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  especially  identified? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  they  are.  We  provide  a  seal  called  the  orga 
farmer  seal,  certified  by  "Organic  Gardening  and  Farming".  C 
seal  does  not  certify  the  food,  although  the  food  may  be  identit 
with  the  seal.  We  are  certifying  the  farmer,  that  he  is  or  does 
organic  farming  methods  and  materials  to  produce  the  foods  wh 

he  sells. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  those  foods  find  their  way  primarily  i: 

the  so-called  health  food  stores? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  into  superm 
kets  now,  Chico  salmon  products,  rice  cakes  and  brown  rice,  I  unc 
stand,  are  now  being  sold  in  a  good  many  of  the  supermarkets.  IJ 
are  finding  their  way  very  rapidly  throughout  all  of  the  market 
systems.  .  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  And  is  it  your  impression  they  are  meet 
with  a  growing  consumer  acceptance  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  they  are.  At  a  premium  price,  I  might  say. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Why  is  that,  is  that  because  of  growing  c 
sumer  disenchantment  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  With  the  premium  price? 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  premium  price^ 

Mr.  Allen.  Organic  farmers  receive  approximately  5  to  20  ] 
cent  more  for  their  commodities,  which  does  not  always  reflect 
price  in  the  retail  store,  but,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  indus 
separate  distribution  is  set  up  and  distribution  cost  runs  about 
10  percent  higher  than  standard  distribution,  and  there  is  a  tende 
to  market  a  little  higher  in  a  number  of  the  stores  and  m  supern 
kets 

Senator  Stevenson.  But  the  consumer  acceptance  is  good? 

Mr.  Allen.  Excellent,  I  would  say 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Would  that  partly  reflect  the  growing  dissat- 
action  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  with  the  products  he  encoun- 
•s  m  the  typical  supermarket  ? 

^Ir.  Allen.  The  demand  has  consistently  exceeded  supply  with 
rhaps  one  exception,  and  that  would  be  naturally  grown  beef. 
lis  would  not  be  an  organic  beef  but  this  would  be  a  grass-fed  beef 
)wn  without  antibiotics  and  hormones.  The  problem  in  this  area 
3  been  that  natural  food  stores  and  health  food  stores  cannot  stock 
at. 

senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  suggest  any  public  policy  changes 
Lt  might  make  it  easier  for  the  organic  farmer  and  ultimately  for 

consumer  ? 

fe  Allen.  I  wonder  if  I  would  want  to  just  localize  it  to  the 
:anic  farmer.  :Much  of  the  problem  in  bringing  the  farmer  and 

consumer  together,  of  bringing  a  better  method  of  production,  a 
re  appreciative  method  of  production,  relates  to  the  agricultural 
es  which  we  have,  both  State  and  Federal  agricultural  codes, 
rket  orders,  and  advising  districts.  We  do  have  quite  a  bit  more 
anic  food  right  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  number  of 
ellent  growers  m  California  that  have  converted  long  ago  to 
anic  soil  method  programs  by  necessitv  and  they  need  only  to 
vert  their  sprays.  However,  the  insect  tolerances  are  so  restric- 
!,  they  are  almost  mandatory  requirements  to  use  sprays,  and,  as 
^  as  these  restrictions  remain  so  narrow  and  so  tight/they  have 
ie  hope  of  shipping  their  commodities  outside  of  the  countv  or 
btate  line.  "^ 

[ay  I  give  an  example.  For  example,  a  good  example  would  be 
ns  or  nectarines  or  peaches.  The  principal  insect  problem  for 
;e  truits  is  an  insect  called  a  thrip,  and  when  the  plum  or  the 
t  is  very  small  it  is  penetrated  by  this  insect,  it  does  no  damage 
tie  truit  but  It  does  leave  a  mark  or  a  scar,  and  this  remains  with 
truit,  and,  if  the  percentages  of  these  marks  exceeded  a  very  low 
imum,  the  fruit  cannot  pass  the  State  line. 

enator  Stevenson.  Even  though  the  insect  has  no  effect  on  the 
ty  of  the  product? 
r.  Allen.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

s  a  matter  of  fact,  so-called  quality  standards,  both  State  and 
u^ll-^f  misleading.  They  are  not  quality  standards,  as  we 
la  think  them  to  be.  They  are  appearance  standards.  They  are 
letic  standards.  They  might  designate  a  minimum  size,  for 
npie,  a  minimum  shape.  They  are  not  even  really  consistent  with 
irity.  *^ 

gentleman  earlier  mentioned  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  buy 
s  tor  4  years  that  tasted  like  a  pear.  The  pears  were  probably 
ed  too  green,  as  most  of  the  fruit  is  picked. 

T.^TPf.'^'"''''';  ^^^^  ^.'  '^^"^y  interesting,  Mr.  Allen,  and  I  am 
jratetul  to  you  for  joining  us  today.  We  will  print  your  entire, 
►ndged  statement  at  this  point  in  the  record, 
he  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Allen  follows-) 
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SfBKtor  Stevenson 

'IM  ■mbere  of  This  Committee: 

I  once  wrote  that  -examining  an  induetiy  like  agriculture  with 
Its  complexities  is  in  a  magnitude  which  is  sort  of  like  someone 
jetting  out  to  explore  a  mammoth  cave  using  a  tiny  ponlight  ■•   I 
.ention  this  because  in  preparing  a  formal  statement  for  this  com- 
.ittee  I  have  rediscovered  this  observation  and  the  feeling  that  it 
.8  impossible  to  meaningfully  examine  a  single  facet  of  agriculture 
luch  as  Migratory  Workers  or  the  use  of  dangerous  pesticides,  with-' 
lut  also  attempting  to  relate  these  facets,  at  least  briefly  to  a 
eketch'of  past  practices,  current  practices,  trends,  attitudes,  and 
pportunities. 

As  an  editor  of  ORGANIC  GARDENING  AND  PARKING  my  chief  gual- 
fications  consist  of  being  a  related  writer,  reader,  and  observer; 
or  example  during  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  probably  traveled 
0,000  miles  visiting,  perhaps  one  hundred  fa™s  throu^out  the  State 
f  California  and  the  United  States.  Sometimes  visiting  the  same  fam 
"0  or  three  times,  and  frequently  extending  the  visit  overnight  and 
pon  one  occasion  for  three  days.  Since  the  nature  of  my  visits  were 
Slated  to  our  Organic  Paraers  Certification  Program  which  is  paid 
>r  and  conducted  by  Rodale  Press,  or  to  collecting  infonnation  for 
Pticles  and  editorial  background,  they  may  be  characterized  as  -fact 
^nding'  and  intensive,   ^-a.iao  visited  ranged  in  size  from  1  acre  to 
>.000  acres  and  include  most  of  the  basic  food  commodities  consumed 
>aay. 

In  addition,  and  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  prescribed 
•lioy  to  find  and  to  develop  ways  and  means  to  assist  family  farmers 
^d  consumers  to  mutually,  and  realistically  understand  problems 
ich  are  common  to  both  segments,  U  is  my  duty  to  contact,  visit 
d  commumicate  with  packers,  distributors,  processors,  and  retailers. 

As  It  should  be  assumed,  my  testimony  is  biased,  opposing  most 

the  current  agricultural  practices  followed  today,  as  well  as 

rtain  numerous,  almost  countless,  practices  utilized  by  conven- 

onal  food  processors  and  retail  chains.  Ab  a  representative  of 

dale  Press,  most  of  what  I  express  summarizes  more  than  twenty- 
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five  years  of  publishing  a  variety  of  periodicals  and  books  on 
subjects  ranging  from  nuclear  power  to  ecology,  food  niarket,iag 
ggirdening  and  farming,  recycling  and  composting,  health,  and  fi 
technoloigy. 


PAST  PMCTICES 
2.  Population  densities,  limited  land,  uninterrupted  contin 
and  an  acute  understanding  of  human  needs  as  these  needs  can  b 
balanced  successfully  with  the  immediate  environment  created  e 
agricultural  systems  and  production  efficiencies  which  have  ne 
been  duplicated  nor  even  broadly  understood  in  the  United  Stat 

In  Europe,  and  in  England,  balanced  ecology,  or  ecologic 
farming,  had  already  developed  to  a  sophisticated  stage  by  the 
17th  century.  Farms,  large  and  small,  were  owned  and/or  opera 
by  extended  family  arrangements  which  held  to  the  view  that  la 
was  an  inheritance  which  included  generations  of  responsibilit 
to  the  soil,  water,  wild  life,  and  to  the  people  involved.  In 
cession,  generation  by  generation,  each  farm  family  produced  a 
who  was  groomed,  or  trained,  to  understand,  protect,  and  if  pc 
improve  the  inheritaiice .  The  inheritance  view  mi^t  very  aptl 
described  as  a  long-range  overview  of  the  area's  agriculture, 
the  variables  prorluced  what  can  be  called  the  "journeyman  fam 
the  "master  famer'  ,  and  the  elite  farmer".  What  was  produce 
generally  depended  upon  what  was  inherited. 

While  it  IS  possible  to  distinguish  between  an  elite  fai 
and  a  master  farmer  m  terms  of  plriysical  factors  and  opportuni 
whax  is  meant  to  be  described  is  a  higher  level  of  consciouam 
Under  the  elite  farmer  all  things  were  accounted  for  including 
amazingly  accurate  inventory  of  the  farm's  ecology.  For  examj 
he  probably  knew,  within  close  numbers,  how  many  wild  rabbits 
habited  his  land,  their  impact  upon  his  crops,  and  how  many  c< 
taken  each  year  without  diminishing  the  returns.  He  made  the 
calculations  in  determining  how  much  wood  could  be  taken  for  i 
wood  each  year.  All  living  things  upon  or  effecting  the  fam 
identified,  their  habits  understood  and  balanced  against  the  ( 
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He  knew  what  fields  produced  what  best,  what  portio:;*  of  his 
ields  were  weak,  what  sections  had  failed  when  and  probably  why. 
1  his  mind  he  carried  a  long-ranfec  weather  calendar,  including 
issed  along  memories  of  events  which  occurred  during  previous  gen- 
rations,  consequently  changes  which  could  be  affected  by  the  en- 
Lronment,  such  as  drainage,  new  roadways,  new  cultivation  and  the 
ike  were  made  carefully,  without  unnecessary  disruption  and  in 
>nBideration  of  all  extremes. 

Without  benefit  of  scientific  input  or  modem  technology  he 
.Btered  the  practical  secrets  of  fertility,  plant  and  animal  breed- 
Lg  ...  breeding  both  plants  and  animals  to  meet  his  needs  while  re- 
•ining  consistent  with  his  overview,  developing  reliable  techniques 
r  iiai-vesting  and  storage  and  the  dependable  capacity  to  supply  ad- 
uate,  even  substantial,  food  year  around. 

While  the  overview  varied  with  localities,  cultures,  and  each 
Tiiy  and  family  head  constant  factors  were:  1,   The  farm  must  be  as 
If-sufficient  and  self-sustaining  as  possible.   2.  The  seif-sus- 
nance  of  the  farm,  including  the  soil's  fertility,  necessary  wild 
fe,  and  so  forth,  must  not  be  diminished,  destroyed,  or  interrupted 
mistakes  in  judgment,  indifference,  or  negligence.   3,  Production 
d  storage  must  supply,  or  strive  to  supply  adequate  food  and  cloth- 
g  ,  including  times  of  extremes.  4.  Necessarj- maintenance,  im- 
ovement  and  pro'^uction,  including  harvest,  must  depend  primarily 
Dn  the  labor  contained  within  the  self-sufficiency  or,  as  m  some 
368,  upon  additional  local  help. 

Contrary  to  first  impressions,  overviews  were  neither  narrow, 
itic,  nor  limited  ...  simply  very,  very  careful.   Innovation,  ev- 
itionary  development,  and  diffusion  occurred  continually  following 
mg  well  defined,  broadly  related  paths.  Abstractions  which  could 
:  immediately  be  related  to  the  overview  were  required  to  stand 
i   test  of  time  and  performance.  Possibly,  with  the  exception  of 
i  "irrigation  spririkler"  and  mechanized  harvesting,  all  funda- 
ital  tools  and  concepts  used  by  modem  agriculture,  including 
-sonous  pesticides,  were  developed  before  the  Pilgrims  touched 
mouth  Rock.  To  my  knowledge,  no  domisticated  plant  or  animal  was 
lesticated  after  1900. 
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Independently  and  centuries  before  Europe's  agricultural 
'development,  Asian  agriculture  had  achieved,  with  variations,  s 
of  peasant  faming  which  were  so  carefully  balanced  with  the  i> 
mediate  ecology  and  the  faithful  return  of  organic  waste  that  t 
systems  have  been  described  as  "almost  as  pemanent  as  those  ol 
primeval  forest"  opei^ting  with  a  steady  and  reliable  output,  . 
sustainingly  for  four  thousand  years. 

Their  continuous,  almost  perfect  conservation  did  not  oc< 

does  not  maintain  itself  incidentally.  Considerable  skill,  pei 

approximating  a  peasant's  equivalent  of  elite  fanning  was,  and 

required  to  produce  their  high  production  efficiencies  while  m 

taining  optimum  fertility  at  nearly  a  "study  state".  An  under. 

ing  of  the  productivity  and  stability  of  these  remarkable  syst: 

agriculture  can  be  glimpsed  from  P.H.  King's  introduction  to  h 

bfok  titled  FAHMERS  OP  POKCY  CEMTUP.IES  OR  PERMANENT  AGRICULTUR 

CHINA,  KOREA,  AND  JAPAN,  stating  that  in  1907  Japan's  three  ma 

islands  maintained  a  population  of  46,977,000  supported  by  ^0, 

square  miles  of  cultivated  land,  or  an  area  equal  to  a  rectang 

miles  wide  and  200  miles  long,  with  a  population  rate  of  Z.JM 

per  square  mile,  more  than  three  people  per  each- acre.  In  add 

to  the  people,  each  square  mile  of  cultivated  land  supported 

working  animals,  such  as  horses  and  cattle,  a  flock  of  mixed  i 

consisting  of  an  average  of  825  birds,  and  13  fam  ani^ls  sue 

Sheep,  goats,  or  swine.  Apparently  dogs  and  =-^-  -«  "°^  =" 

AS  with  Europe,  the  tendency  was,  and  probably  still  is, 

look  upon  land  as  an  inheritance  which  includes  a  similar  but 

defined,  and  perhaps  due  to  very  limited  land  -^ /"^f  ^^^»"J 

sities.  more  restricted  overview.  Until  the  middle  of  this 

most  of  A.ia's  small  plots  were  owned  and  operated  by  extender 

arrangements,  and  a  family  'head'  who  managed  the  f^™- 

According  to  Dr.  Kusum  Nair.  agricultural  expert  with  t 
ter  for  Asian  Studies  at  Michigan  State  University.  "^^"^^"^ 
Has  reversed  its  collective  policies  for  Mailand  ^^^"^2Z^ 
and  has  returned,  at  least  in  defacto.  to  the  t-dit  onal  ve 
and  to  organic  faming.  Dr.  Nair  is  advocating.  """^^^^  \ 
hemlding  the  "Green  Revolution",  that  Asians  must  improve 
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ri cultural  output  by  developing  organic  fanning  methods. 

The  tem  organic  as  it  is  related  to  agricultural  methods 
3  coined  by  J.I.  Rodale  and  largely  proposes  the  adoption  of 
thods,  and  the  overview  developed  by  the  Asians.  Since  this 
nmittee  will  devote  much  of  its  attention  to  suggestions  for 
Id  reform  in  the  United  States  and  arguments  weiring  the  merits 
large-scale  corporate  farming  as  opposed  to  small  scale  family 
rming  may  it  be  suggested  that  the  observations  contained  within 
i  works  of  King's  FORTY  CENTURIES  OR  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE  IK 
:NA,  KOREA,  AND  JAPAN  and  Sir  Albert  Howard's  works,  particularly 
AGRICULTURAL  TESTAMENT,  be  examined  with  the  view  that  they  can 
>vide  factual  information  in  determining  what  form  and  size  of 
•iculture  a  land  reform  could  realistically  encourage. 

A  number  of  cultures  in  other  tijnes  and  other  parts  of  our 
net  have  developed  hi^ay  efficient  self-sustaining  systems  of 
iculture.  In  the  Philippines,  for  example;  and  in  tenns  of 
icient  production  on  a  ratio  measuring  yield  volumes  per  given 
as  of  land  on  a  sustained  self-sustaining  basis,  no  culture,  in- 
ding  the  United  States,  has  developed  systems  and  efficiencies 
ch  exceed  those  developed  by  the  Incas  or  the  Aztecs. 

By  moving  huge  boulders  and  carving  terraces,  sometimes  as 
row  as  ten  feet,  out  of  living  rock  mountains  the  Incas  created 
jrstem  of  dependable  efficiencies  exceeded  oray  by  the  Aztecs. 
orporating  an  extremely  sophisticated  system  of  controlled  irri- 
ion  which  concentrated  failing  rain  without  dams  and  extensive 
al  systems,  they  reached  a  high  level  of  ecological  awareness. 

example,  wild  life,  such  as  deer,  were  taken  for  food  and  hides 
conducting  periodic  drives  and  culling  the  animals  according  to 
Bvel  where  the  annual  retxim  would  not  be  diminished.  Obviously 

Incas  also  managed  their  food  production  according  to  a  long- 
ge  overview,  arid  until  Spanish  conquerors  destroyed  their  civili- 
Lon  they  flourished. 

In  Mexico,  the  Aztecs  developed  a  self-sustaining  agrioulturml 
Lciency  capable  of  producing  up  to  seven  crops  per  yo»S,  two  of 
5h  were  com,  or  maize.  The  system  depended  upon  relatively  very 
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, plots  of  land  which  extended  out  and  were  irrigated  by  a 

ehJiow  lake  in  the  area  where  Mexico  City  is  situated  today.  D 
plot  was  owned  and  operated  by  an  extended  family  arrangenent,  > 
aged  by  an  overview  which  included  the  view  that  the  land  was  an 
heritance.  The  rise  and  maintenance  of  the  Aztec  power  can  be  r 
lated  to  this  system  of  agriculture  which  unfortunately  was  dest 
when  the  Spanish  drained  the  lake  and  conquered  the  Aztecs. 

The  development  of  agriculture,  and  the  use  of  agriculture 
"lands  in  the  United  States  has  been,  in  the  main,  developed  witl 
a  coherent,  viable  overview  capable  of  relating  to  a  long-range 
pact  upon  the  environment,  the  fam  itself,  or  upon  tomorrow's  < 
nonics.  It  developed  by  functioning  largely  from  an  economic  v: 
viewing  land  as  a  property,  and  until  in  recent  years  operating 
primarily  on  a  semi-extended  family  arrangement  where  income  pr. 
ducing  property  may  be  passed  along  throu^  inheritance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  immigrants  who  settled  al 
the  Hudson  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  area  and  scattered  individua 
from  various  counties,  the  early  settlers  in  this  country  gener 
lacked  for  faming  skills  and  the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  thi 
tenas  of  a  penaanent  agricultural  system.  There  was,  seemingly 
limited  land  to  the  south  and  to  the  west  and  as  farms  -wore  ou 
famers  simply  moved  on  to  "virgin  soil",  creating  the  migrator 
famer  and  attitudes  which  still  persist. 

Superstitions,  misconceptions,  appalling  ignorance,  faitt 
hard  work,  and  stubbomess  dominated  the  foraation  of  America  8 
agricultural  system.  Infusion,  and  trial  and  error  gradually  I 
duced  some  skills  or  a  pattern  of  failure.  The  Civil  War  inte, 
rupted  and  seriously  retarded  the  developnent  of  a  constructiv 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  South.  The  llidwest,  and  even 
the  west,  began  to  fill  with  migrating  fanners  and  ^^^r^^l' 
Europe.  A  good  portion  of  these  later  immigrants  were  skilled 
fam  work  and  many  may  be  described  ae  journeymen  famers.  in 
skills  gradually  diffused,  and  were  adopted,  at  least  m  part, 
migratory  famers.  Attitudes  mingled  and  merged  and  ae  the  no, 
Americans  began  to  realize  that  the  nation's  boundaries  were 
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IS  and  coaanunitiea  began  to  stabilize. 

One  early  attitude  which  would  be  of  particular  interest  to 
.  committee  might  be  described  as  the  'get  bigger  syndrome', 
idant  land  and  the  desire  to  duplicate  certain  land  ideas  which 

brought  over  from  Europe  and  England  created  the  view  where 
was  equated  with  quality  and  success  depended  upon  being  large, 
equently  there  was  a  tendency  to  'stake  out',  or  to  acquire 

land  than  could  effectively  be  farmed  with  limited  labor, 
ne  was  substituted  for  a  skilled  understanding  of  the  soil's 
City  to  produce  sustainingly.  Conservation  was  ignored  as 
ere  literally  worked  themselves  and  their  families  to  exhaus- 

and  into  failures  attempting  to  work  fanns  far  too  big  for 

Too  often,  "successful"  fanners  were  those  who  could  sub- 
ite  the  ability  to  manage,  to  organize,  to  acquire  additional 
-,  for  a  real  understanding  of  fanning  including  an  overview 
i  understood  the  long-range  impact  of  certain  types  of  fanning 
the  environment  and  upon  the  country.  The  'get  bigger'  syn- 
I  was  reinforced...  A  pattern  was  established  and  the  dream 
.d  where  the  idea  has  been  to  acquire  more  labor,  or  more  some- 
;,  capable  of  producing  from  more  acres. 
As  the  members  of  this  committee  would  know  very  well  early 
lation  recognized  that  land  grabs  and  expansion  patterns  op- 
ag^mst  the  common  opportunity  and  against  the  best  interest 
e  nation,  and  therefore  acts  such  as  the  Homestead  Act  and  the 
"nation  Act  were  established  to  limit  size  and  absentee  owner- 
Through  the  years  the  intenJ  :.  and  effective  application  of 
neasures  have  been  negated  or  circumvented. 


By  the  early  1900's  and  with  the  remarkable  virgin  fertility 
r  land  continuing  to  hold,  the  general  level  of  faming  skill 
aproved  considerably;  famers  were  also  learning  to  manage 

holdings  more  efficiently.  Real  and  artificially  induced 
SAB  of  distribution  continued  to  reduce  or  limit  their  profits, 
»  institution  of  family  famers  had  established  and  famers 
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were  beginning  to  look  inward  for  better  skills  and  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  potential  of  their  farms.  The  First  V»orld 
War  interrupted  and  permanently  altered  this  development.   Emer- 
gencies created  profitable  opportunities.  Management  farming  ex- 
panded.  Restrictions  were  suspended;  absentee  ownership  encoura^ 
and  the  'agricultural  industry'  was  introduced. 

Reduced  exports,  the  crash  of  192y  and  the  depression  whi( 
followed  produced  a  situation  where  enormous  quantities  of  food  '. 
fiber  abruptly  became  "fam  surpluses-.  Unable  to  sell  their  coi 
modities  at  a  price  exceeding  production  cost,  famers  went  bank- 
rupt,  farms  went  fallow,  land  prices  collapsed,  and  farmers  bega 
migrating  to  the  cities.  Those  who  stayed  behind  scratched  thin 
together  as  best  they  could,  adjusted  to  the  new  market,  and  hop 
that  the  newly  formed  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  wa 
going  to  do  something  to  help  the  small  farmer. 

Natior^l  Defease  and  our  entrance  into  World  War  II  create 
sudden  demand  for  large  quantities  of  food  and  fiber.  Prices  ro 
rapidly.  Wheat  reached  a  price  which  topped  43.00  a  bushel;  fla 
hit  V7.00;  and  some  famers  with  large  land  holdings  earned  the, 
then  astronomical,  'high'  of  a  million  dollars  per  crop.  Acres 
meant  more  bushels;  land  was  still  cheap  and  famers  began  mere 
their  holdings,  buying  and  leasing  land  vacated  by  those  who  hac 
grated  to  the  cities.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  California 
Arizona,  Texas,  and  norida  expanded.  More  labor  was  imported  i 
Mexico,  or  came  in  illegally,  and  the  reservoir  of  migratory  wo: 

increased. 

Corporate  farming  and  absentee  farm  management  flourishea 
percentage  of  importations  from  other  countries  increased  whiU 
correspondingly  the  percentage  of  exportations  from  the  United  , 
decreased.  Surpluses  mounted.  As  subsidies  fell  belo«  parity 
tendency  was  to  increase  holdings  in  order  to  retain  or  to  incr 
incomes.  Price  support  and  surplus  control  prograins  vere  refin 
focusing  upon  limiting  the  legal,  marketable  production  per  aor 
t.e«  efficiencies  were  established.  Small  fanners  were  told  to 
bigger  or  they  would  probably  have  to  get  out. 
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In  1933.  Congress  passed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
the  bill  was  signed  into  law  by   President  ?ranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
)riginally  described  as  an  emergency  measure,  the  act  itself  pro- 
vides the  means  to  be  discontinued  by  the  President  when  he  finds 
:hat  the  national  emergency  relative  to  agriculture  has  ended. 

Establishing  federal  regulation  of  l/.S.  fams  for  the  first 
ime  the  act  was  passed  to  adjust  "overproduction",  to  ease  the 
.urden  of  surplus  crops  and  swelling  warehouses,  and  to  increase 
he  farmer's  income.  According  to  a  1938  radio  address  oy   H.R. 
olley,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Administrator,  "The  experiences 
f  the  twenties  and  thirties  taught  ui>  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
ble  to  put  the  brakes  on  fam  production."  Retrospect  indicates 

growing  impression  that  farm  surpluses  were  produced,  at  least  as 
uch,  by  sluggish  or  mismanaged  distribution. 

The  point  has  also  been  made  by  Dan  P.  Van  Gorder  m  ILL  FARES 
SE  LAND  that  in  the  year  1922,  "our  fams,  for  the  time  m  our 
Lstory,  failed  to  produce  enough  food  to  supply  export  demands  and 
Jmestic  requirements."   It  is  also  his  contention  that  surplus 
satistics  are  misleading,  "Our  food  resources  were  not  measured  in 
inns  of  supplies  per  capita  of  total  population." 

The  possibility  which  is  emphasized  here  is  that  surplus  sta- 
•stics  may  be  misleading,  and  that  whatever,  federal  control  over 
^m   production  was  enacted  to  reduce  a  situation  alamingly  des- 
•ibed  as  a  "crushing  overproduction".   By  federal  proclamation, 
all  family  farmers  -  and  very  small  relative  to  today's  f arms [ 
ilizing  horses  and  mules,  and  extremely  limited  unsophisticated 
chanical  equipment,  natural  fertilizers,  limited  irrigation,  and 
ry  few  pesticides,  if  any,  were,  accordingly,  producing  more  food 
(i  fiber  than  the  nation  could  consume  or  export. 

Seemingly,  federal  regulation  would  act  to  restrict  or  to  re- 
ce  production  by  limiting  acreages,  or  at  least,  by  encouraging 
aller  fanners  possibly  by  establishing  subsidies  which  diminish 
Pidly  as  acreages  exceed  minimal  levels.  Draniatically,  millions 

meat  animals  were  destroyed,  or  were  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  as 
ieral  price  support  programs  were  launched.  A  most  remarkable 
radox  has  followed  where  in  spite  of  increasing  surpluses  and 
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periodic  cries  of  alam  imports  to  this  country  have  increased  c 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  spent  biilione  ( 
dollars  researching  and  promoting  methods  and  materials,  hybrid 
•seed  and  etc.  to  "increase  production". 

"increased  production"  has  been  accomplished  with  program: 
and  research  almost  entirely  designed  to  promote  larger  holding 
Market  development,  and  distribution  utilizing  USDA  mspectings 
the  law,  and  powers  to  severely  penalize  have  been  used  to  deve 
and  maintain  volume  monopolies  and  "price  controls"  which  opera 
specifically  against  the  potential  for  profitable  production  fr 
small  acreages.  Market  orders,  state  and  federal,  and  "quality 
specifications  have  been  designed  which  limit  the  "marketable 
quality"  that  may  be  harvested  per  acre,  without  limiting  acrea 
Other  progr^s  limit,  by  law,  the  production  which  can  be  prod, 
on  specific  acreages. 

10  Dovetailing  with  programs  sponsored  by  the  USDA,  manufaci 
of  agricultural  equipment  and  agricultural  chemicals  have  suoc, 
fully  sold  in  successive  generating  spirals  larger  and  larger  ' 
umes  of  chemicals,  and  bigger  and  bigger  equipaent,  each  succei 
step  developing  larger  holdings  and  compelling  famers  to  mcr 
their  acreage  or  eventually  migrate  to  the  cities. 

Methods,  chemicals  and  equipment  have  been  introduced  wi 
adequate,  or  even  adequate  attempts  to  understand  their  ii=medi 
and  long-iange  impact  upon  conservation  and  the  environment 
acreages  of  productive  land  have  been  permanently  destroyed  th 
erosion;  even  larger  areas  are  no»  eroding  seriously.  Uneetim 
millions  of  tons  of  humus  have  been  mined  from  the  soil  as  a 
result  of  fan-ins  larger  holdings  «ith  bigger  equipment  and  s, 
thetic  fertilizers  which  add  nothing  to  soil'B  fertility  or  ti 
vast  areas,  particularly  in  southern  states  are  now  --"^-^ 
by  their  loss  of  humus  and  by  methods  and  materials  which  ha« 
duced  large-scale  conditions  of  hardpan.   Other  regions,  incU 
parts  of  calif orriia,  are  beginning  to  experience  dangerous 
of  sodium  build-up  due  to  salt  fertilizers. 

For  facts  pertaining  to  soil  conservation  and  tne  curre. 
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tus  of  the  nation's  soil,  this  comaittee  would  find  the  I971 
ort  published  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  helpful 
Barry  Commoner's  book  THE  CLOSING  CIRCLE  amply  relates  the 
i   for  an  agricultural  system  with  an  overview  that  will  rebuild 
maintain  a  safe  percentage  of  humus  in  the  soil.   "lieshapinK 
Soil".  KICHIGAN  SCIENCE  IN  ACTION  NO. 5,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
f,   '969,  will  provide  useful  information. 

increasingly,  environmental  experts  are  willing  to  identify 
agricultural  practices  developed  over  the  past  35  year«  as  the 
>r  contributor  to  pollution.  Water  pollution  due  to  nitrogen 
lounds  has  been  recognized  and  largely  accepted,  however  the  ex- 

is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  annual  estimated  loss  of  the  topsoil 
h  IS  choking  rivers  and  reservoirs  and  washing  out  to  sea  as 
xfied  by  the  annual  cost  of  dredging  reservoirs  and  waten.ays 
astoonding  rise  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  contaminants  intro- 
i   into  our  environment  from  I94O  to  I97O  is  traced  by  Dr.  Barry 
oner  in  his  book,  THE  CLOSING  CIRCLE. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize  the  fantastic  impact  which 
B-scale  agrioultui-al  practices  have  had  upon  our  climate.  Exten- 
systems  of  dams,  irri^tion  oanals.  and  large  irrigated  acreages 
already  affected  areas  such  as  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  Cali- 
^a.  In  a  recent  three  week  meeting,  described  as  the  "Study  of 
.  Impact  on  Climate",  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
^chnology  and  conducted  in  Stockholm.  Swe*M^ ,  30  of  the  world's 
ng  scientists  representing  ,4  countries  cited  the  buying  of 
■   crops  and  vegetation,  overgrazing,  dust  stoms  resulting  from 
ira^ing,  deforestation,  irri^tion  of  arid  areas,  dams,  man  made 
,  diversion  of  rivers  from  one  region  to  another,  and  cloud 
ng  as  capable  of  creating  changes  which  -could  have  serious 
nai  and  even  global  repercussions." 

During  the  early  forties  a  number  of  Americans,  academicians, 
e^smen,  famers.  publishers,  and  the  like,  alar-ed  with  the 
^ctive  trend  set  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  establish  an  overview  which  would  redirect  th  nation's 
ture.  Calling  themselves  The  New  Agriculturists  and/or  The 
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Friends  of  the  Land  they  published  a  number  of  books  and  peric 
which  describe  current  tronde,  and  describe  alternative  method 
materials,  citing  demonstrations  and  examples,  giving  statisti 
and  seeking  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  to  promote  the 
cept  of  the  elite  fanner,  or  at  least  an  agricixltural  system  \ 
upon  a  firm  foundation  of  master  farmers  operating  from  an  ov« 
which  would  protect  our  soil,  and  environment,  and  our  health. 
Apparently  the  concept  was  too  much  before  the  circumstJ 
and  farmers  largely  failed  to  respond,  and  consumers  failed  t( 
understand  the  relation  of  safe,  nutritious  food  to  farming  mi 
The  movement  is  significant  to  this  committee  on  two  counts: 
alternative  agriculture  was  presented  and  demonstrated  which  y 
have  enabled  smaller  farmers  to  operate  profitably  on  a  nearl; 
sustaining  basis.  2.  It  called  to  attention  then  that  federa. 
ulation  was  sponsoring  and  pursuing  food  producing  practices  r 
ignored  nutrition  and  was,  in  fact,  sponsoring  methods  and  ma 
which  would  produce  a  health  hazard. 

12.  Perhaps  in  response,  and  belatedly  responding  to  a  USDA 
taken  m  the  mid-thirties  which  indicated  that  one-third  of  t 
nation's  people  were  "ill-fed"  ...  and  casting  numerous  pecul 
questions  upon  the  1933  USDA  position  that  the  nation  was  suf 
from  overproduction,.,  white  flour  and  bread  was  "enriched", 
in  the  early  40' s,  with  B  vitamin  and  iron.  With  this  single 
ception,  the  USDA  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to  pursues 
develop  methods  and  materials  which  would  improve,  or  at  leas 
antee  a  high  level  of  necessary  vitamins,  trace  minerals,  and 
necessary  euuino  acids. 

Since  this  committee  is  considering  proposals  for  land 
and  therefore  alternatives  to  our  current  agriculture  it  may 
to  examine  neutral  data,  capable  of  supplying  comprehensive  i 
mation  in  scientific  detail,  of  a  comparative  study  conducted 
tinuously  over  a  period  of  several  years.  If  so,  it  may  wisl: 
become  familiar  with  the  Haug^ley  Experiment  which  is  condud 
the  Soil  Association  in  Haughley,  England. 

Briefly,  the  experiment  has  been  in  process  since  1945. 
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Lend.  Of  the  I^d  they  pubUahed  a  „u:.ber  of  book,  and  periodicals 
.ch  describe  current  trands.  ar>d  describe  alterative  methods  and 
:eriale.  citing  demonstrations  and  examples,  giving  statistics, 
i  seeking  for  the  fir.t  t^e  m  this  country  to  pro»ot.  the  col- 
.t  0.  the  elite  fax»er.  or  at  least  an  agricaltar.1  system  based 
n  a  fim  loundaticn  of  master  fanaers  operating  fron   an  overlie. 
ch  would  protect  our  soil,  and  environment,  and  our  health 
Apparently  the  concept  -as  too  much  before  the  circumst^ces 

faraers  largely  failed  to  respond,  and  consumers  failed  to 
erstand  the  relation  of  safe,  nutritious  food  to  faming  method. 

movement  is  significant  to  this  committee  on  two  counts-  1  An  ' 
6«ative  agriculture  was  presented  and  demor.strated  which  would 
'.   enabled  smaller  fai^ers  to  operate  profitably  on  a  nearlv  - 
raining  basis.  2.  It  called  to  attention  then  that  fedei-.l  .. 
uon  was  sponsoring  and  pursuing  food  producing  practices  which 
.red  nutrition  and  was.  i„  fact,  sponsoring  methods  and  material. 
■t.  would  produce  a  health  hazard. 

Perhaps  in  response,  and  belatedly  responding  to  a  USQ> 
n  in  tne  oid-thirties  which  indicated  that  one-third  of  .. 
on-s  people  were  "ill-fed"  ...  and  casting  numerous  peculiar 
tions  upon  the  19J3  USM  position  that  the  nation  was  sufferir 
overproduction,.,  wnite  flour  and  bread  was  -enriched",  by  law 
i.e  early  40.s,  with  B  vitamin  and  iron.  With  this  single  ^v. 
ion,  tne  USM  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to  pursuean,' 
top  methods  and  materials  which  would  improve,  or  at  least 
'  a  high  level  of  .necessary  vitamins,  trace  minerals,  and  the 
Jsary  amino  acids. 

Since  thiB  committee  ie  considering  proposals  for  land  reform 
-nerefore  alternatives  to  our  current  agriculture  it  may  wish 
■a^me  neutral  data,  capable  of  supplying  comprehensive  infor- 
'H  in  scientific  detail,  of  a  comparative  study  conducted  con- 
uely  over  a  period  of  several  years,   If  so,  it  may  wish  to 
e  familiar  with  the  Kau^ley  Experiment  which  is  conducted  by 
oil  Association  in  Kaughley,  England. 

Briefly,  the  experiment  has  been  in  process  since  I945. 
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soil  Association  publishes  journals  which  describe  these  result, 
as  of  to  date.  Utilizing  organic  methods  it  is  possible  to  mar 
a  high  level  of  fertility  with  minimal  applications  of  organic  , 
2  Yields  are  less  than  the  field  which  received  applications  o 
c«mercial  type  fertilizer.  3.  The  field  receiving  commercial  f 
tilizers  became  addicted,  and  yields  fell  drastically  without  c 
tinuous  applications.  4.  In  the  experiment  equal  herds  of  milk 
are  held  pennanently  and  sepai^tely  in  both  organic  and  not-orj 
fields  organic  cows  produce  greater  volumes  and  more  butterfs 
the  smaller  organic  yield.  5.  As  generations  of  cattle  are  proc 
(same  bull  for  both  herds)  cattle  feeding  on  commercial  fertU: 
field  incur  more  illness,  and  require  more  veterinary  attentio, 

13      By  1933  and  until  World  War  II,  farmers  supplying  the  fn 
.iarket  had  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  harvesting  and  handli. 
skill   Distribution  was  much  more  diverse  and  competitive,  an^ 
ingly  more  capable  of  handling  fresh  produce  rapidly  without  e: 
sive  systems  of  refrigerated  storage  and  long  delays  of  severa 
or  even  several  weeks.  Wholesale  produce  markets,  which  were 
a  conglomeration  of  independBnt  competitors,  were  geared  to  ha 
ti^nsactions  very  quickly;  sometimes  farmers  would  unload  only 
hours  before  retailers  were  there  to  load.  Markets  were  more 
sible.  either  directly,  or  through  shippers,  consequently  cons 
particularly  on  the  coast  and  in  major  cities,  enjoyed  a  great 
variety  and  quality  selection  of  mature  fresh  fruits  and  vege 
Quality  control  was  exercized  by  wholesalers,  shippers,  retail 
and  largely  by  the  consumers  themselves.  Grading  standards  e. 
relative  to  size,  shape,  taste  and  freshness  which  famers  un< 
stood  very  well  and  they  jealously  ^rded  their  reputations 
providing  a  top  pack  and/or  packs  which  were  accurately  label, 
packs  labeled  otherwise  were  rejected  and  the  famers  were  no 
Tt  was  not  unusual  to  find  three  and  even  four  grades  o, 
same  produce  displayed  in  the  same  produce  department   The^ 
supplied  consumers  with  a  multiple  choice  in  terns  of  real  q 
at  Whichever  price  they  wanted  to  pay,  and  famers  "^re  able 
sell  most  of  their  crops,  honestly,  at  prices  corresponding 
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,dr.da  of  thouaanda  of  a»all  f.n..„,  pri^rll,  using  f3»uy  or 
e  acres,  depending  upon  the  location  and  clinate 

i.o^'a'r.'tHT''  T   "*  "   "'"  "^-''li'**^  t.etai,u,.  and  not 
popular,  the  fresh  produce  «arket  operated,  in  the  »ain.  strictly 
^  supply  and  demand.  The  idea  of  an  -overproduction-  in  an/ 

"o^Z"*?  "  ''""^'   *'  '"  ^'  '"'''  '""'   "—  -'Pl- 
.role  and  price  support  progra-s  were  established,  and  state  and 

.ral  codes  were  written  which  reflate  the  flow  of  fresh  produce 

-^ting  the  ".arketable  quality-  that  can  be  shipped  out  of 

a«  whfr   i'  ^"'•-«»"  P"  "-.  -ithout  limiting  the 
age  Which  can  be  planted.  It  is  reinforced  by  inspectors,  state 
federal,  agricultural,  health,  and  PBA.  who  have  "red-tag;ing. 
rs.  Which  means  that  when  a  crop  or  a  shipment  is  -red-tagged- 
»y  not  be  sold.  '"ggea 

Marketable  quality  relates  to  the  tern  -quality  standards-  or 
pecifications  which  specify  appearances,  that  is  minimum  appeaV 
'.  Which  means,  for  example,  that  a  carrot  must  be  so  Ion/  ...^ 
•onger  a^d  the  diameter  must  be  so  much,  but  not  less  nor  not 
...  the  dxameter  of  an  apple  must  be  so  big,  but  not  less,. 

ituIeT  °"r  T   "'  '"'"'''  """  '  ^"^'  °^^'-'   l-6e  heads 
-ttuce^y  not  be  packed  with  small  heads  of  lettuce  and  so  on 

Quality  standards  will  also  specify  insect  tolerances,  gene, 
aning  the  percentage  of  insects  which  may  be  present  or  L 
^age  Of  ina.ct  bites  which  can  be  present  on  fresh  pr;duce 
TtZ   o/tfT"''  "**«"»-«<»  "Pon  inspection  by  examining  a 
TuTJl  '"'°*-  '"'  ^'^^   tolerances  which  have  been 

iehed  through  the  years  are  for  the  most  part  mandatory  re- 
eat,  to  use  pesticides.  Certain  minimum  size  standards,  es- 
ly  for  peaches,  nectarines,  and  grapes  are  difficult  to  obtain 
r  volume  without  stimulants  and  synthetic  fertilizers 
Other  quality  specifications  specify  minimum  maturities  a 
ocation  Which  through  the  years  has  largely  deteriorated.  Ar- 
■      ayes,  such  as  dyeing  oranges  or  nuts,  and  techniques  for 
hg  color  into  green  tangerines  are  not  restricted.  Packing 
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specifications,  specifying  size  and  type  of  packing  containers, 
have  become  quite  specific  and  are  becoming  more  so. 

Quality  standards  were  established  in  a  number  of  ways, 
may  simply  have  been  written  into  the  agricultural  code,  state 
federal,  defined  by  a  district  agricultural  advisory  board,  or 
tablished  through  a  state  or  federal  market  order.  The  practK 
which  has  emerged  is  that  district  agricultural  boards  will  tei 
represent  the  volume  growers.  Market  orders  are  commonly  writi 
specifying  certain  market  controlling  decisions  by  51  percent  < 
volume.  Often,  tentative  codes  are  written  and  circulated  amoi 
grower's  associations,  food  processors  and  etc.,  and  volume  pr 
ducers  before  enactment  into  law. 


CUBRENT  PRACTICES 
14.     The  "Harket"  is  a  term  which  seems  to  be  describing  what 
sumers  are  buying,  and  while  it  does  reflect  what  is  "moving" 
tends  to  mean  what  retailers  buy.  While  consumers  are  provide 
choices  in  labeling,  brand  X  over  brand  Y,  modem  merchandizin 
techniques  are  calculated  to  limit  their  choices  by  size,  by  p 
or  by  volume,  for  example,  standard  quality  oranges  will  prot 
be  offered  in  two  choices:  in  bulk  at  a  sli^tly  higher  price 
pound,  or  in  ten  pound  bags  slightly  less  than  the  bulk  orange 
Meat  is  offered  in  a  variety  of  cuts,  usually  described 
"choice";  consumers  have  no  other  choice,  and  no  infomation  * 
will  help  them  to  know  whether  it  was  grown  in  a  feed  lot  or  i 
fed.  Every  year  commodities  are  available  on  faras,  and  in  qi 
ltie«'  which  consumers  would  buy,  or  might  wish  to  buy  if  ret« 
would  provide  the  choice. 

Frequently,  in  fact  more  and  more,  farmers  would  like  t( 
the  real  quality  and  variety  which  everyone  knows  that  consumf 
would  like,  such  as  maturity,  but  the  market  price  remains  th. 
and  perhaps  less.  There  is  little  or  no  profit  incentive  for 
quality  or  for  extra  risk.  The  "Market"  dominates,  and  often 
size  or  type  of  packing  crate  is  more  important  than  the  qual 
the  product  within. 
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By  alfflOBt  absolute  necessity  farmers  adhere  rigidiy  to  those 
ifi=atio„s  which  they  know  to  be  -sensitive.,  particularly  small 
.rs  Who  have  been  red-tagged  far  more  often  than  large  growers- 
sfore  it  is  said  with  so«e  truth  that  small  facers  tend  to  use 

pesticides  than  do  large  growers.  Frequently  marketing  cham.els 
mall  fanners  are  limited  to  one  processor  or  shipper,  or  to 
!t  marketing  froa  the  fam.   Increasingly  .here  famers  are 
;ed  to  one  marketing  channel  they  are  also  denied,  or  it  seems 
they  are  denied,  their  full  share  of  marketable  quality   For 
lie  email  apple  and  orange  growers  report  that  consistwitly  high 
'8  Of  their  fruit  are  graded  into  processing,.,  at  a  price  sub- 
lally  below  their  operating  cost. 

The  legal  inability  to  ship  mixed  sizes  and  the  high  cost  of 
ng  up  sorting  and  packing  facilities  limits  such  fanners  to 
ver  market  they  have,  for  whatever  price  for  however  long  they 
»ld  out.  Frequently  when  packing  container  requirements  are  too 
,  probably  because  the  market  has  specified  accordingly,  they 
"»ply  out  Of  that  market.  At  other  times  their  small  volume 
=its  them  from  purchasing  containers  at  prices  which  will  en- 
ihem  to  realize  a  personal  profit.  At  times,  the  packing  con- 
•  IS  worth  more  than  the  product  packed. 

There  are  open  Wholesale  Markets,  distributors  which  are  pri- 
'  located  in  the  major  cities,  for  example  in  Calif omia, most 
«  are  located  in  San  Fr^cisco  and  Los  Angeles.   Fanners  and 
rs  may  ship  to  these  distributors  who  supply  independent  re- 
s  and  small  supennarket  chains  in  the  state  of  California  «d 
hout  the  nation.  The  produce  which  is  shipped  must  meet  state 
deral  codes.  Produce  distributors  buy  some  produce;  the  balance 
"Sled  .  Wholesale  distributors  charge  fanners  20  to  27  percent 

Wholesale  price  for  handling.  Acceptance  of  a  shipment  is 
guarantee  that  the  produce  will  be  sold.  Market  access  is 
"«ited  to  wholesalers,  competition  is  considerable,  frozen 

and  vegetables  have  drastically  reduced  fresh  retail  sales 
■•gin  IS  narrow,  and  i«»«y  distributors  operate  at  a  loss  or  ven 
to  a  loss. 

deducting  20  to  27  percent  from  the  wholesale  price,  adding 
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packing  and  container  cost  plus  the  spiralling,  astronomical  cos 
of  transportation  prevents  most  small  farmers  from  profitably 
reaching  markets,  particularly  in  the  peak  of  the  season.  The 
limitation  produces  a  situation  where,  for  example,  semi-ripe  im 
mature  peaches  or  apricots  will  be  selling  in  a  Los  Angeles  supe 
market  for  330  to  350  per  pound  while  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  in  other  areas  will  be  experiencing  a  -surplus  crop". 
The  practice  of  harvesting  immature  fruit  early  in  the  season  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  hi^er  prices  floods  the  market  f 
sour  fruit  and  acts  to  depress  sales  for  the  balance  of  the  sea£ 
Growers  who  wait  for  maturity  might  lose  substantially,  and  as  e 
ready  stated,  market  men  will  not  pay  more  or  guarantee  better  ] 

for  mature  food. 

Perhaps  the  California  seedless  table  grape  emphasizes  th( 

common  dilemma  best.  This  is  primarily  due  to  immature  harvest: 

and  the  practice  of  treating  grapes  with  a  chemical  homone  whr 

increases  size  and  yield  but  not  the  flavor  and  produces  a  sour 

watery  grape.  The  grapes  are  large  and  deceptively  attractive, 

handle  especially  well.  In  California  prices  range  m  the  290 

pound  area  during  peak  season  and  movement  is  limited.  Slow  mo 

ment  affects  the  grower  and  the  consumer  more  than  it  affects  t 

supemarket  where  the  table  grape  section  is  simply,  and  now,  a 

portion  of  the  produce  department,  and  where  specifications  spe 

fruit  which  will  handle  with  the  least  amount  of  care  and  loss. 

pert  infomation,  relative  to  actual  sugar  content  in  today's  fi 

and  a  study  of  current  practices  and  their  diminishing  effect  v 

growers  could  be  supplied  by  Dr.  Klayton  Nelson,  professor  of  ^ 

culture.  U.C.  Davis,  and  Keene  Larson  of  Coachella  Valley. 

Sometimes  transportation  costs  will  be  the  same  for  a  she 
distance  as  it  will  be  for  a  long  distance  by  a  different  carri 
For  example,  it  may  cost  a  grower  $1.00  per  crate  to  ship  letti 
crates  (24  to  each  crate)  three  hundred  miles  by  common  carriei 
^olesale  market  price  for  lettuce  ranges  from  ^1.50  per  crate 
an  average  of  i1.75  to  a  high  of  ^2.25.  The  current  average  c< 
to  ship  a  case  of  48  oz.  juice  cans  from  California  to  New  Yorl 
$1.00.  instate  shipping  ranges  fom  40  to  80  per  pound  includ 
weight  of  the  crate.  I»t»r8tate  shipping  ranges  from  40  to 
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pound.  Private  transportation  systeae  and  enomous  volumes 
either  reduce  cost  or  realize  a  profit  on  volume.  Smaller 
ers  .ho  ship  in  one  or  two  carload  quantities  have  difficulty 
ining  sufficient .profit  after  transportation  cost.  Rails  are 
a  unavailable,  and  delivery  unpredictable.  Price  of  shipping 
ruck  varies,  ranging  frco  i900  per  load  to  »1800  per  load  de 
rng  on  availability  of  rail  oars. 

Transportation  difficulties  and  fluctuating  prices  are.  of 
>e,  Old  problems  for  facers.  Hew  problems  whioh  ar.  being 
luled  to  occur  or  being  prepared  in  the  Midwest,  for  example 
.n.  the  position  that  the  traditional  gi^in  elevators  in  each 
e  town  along  a  railway  is  inefficient  and  that  a  system  of 
larger  elevators  should  be  constructed  at  more  effici«,t 
u.gs'.  Currently  facers  who  are  attempting  to  develop  their 
xrect  marketing  to  mills  and  etc.  find  that  «il  cost  exceeds 
ing.  and  that  tx^elcing  costs  are  restrictive  in  loads  less  than 
0  pounds* 

Oenerally  speaking  any  distribution  which  falls  in  the  category 
an  established  high  volume  pattern  will  be  premium  and  pe^ap^ 
ing.  earners,  as  an  example,  who  would  prefer  to  use  natural 
lizers  and  soil  conditioners  such  as  dolomite,  rook  minenils 

•"r^lis't  'T  f  *""•""'  ^"^-^^  '^^  ^-  tnmsportation  co^t 
.  realistically  be  related  to  their  production 

It  is  not  likely  that  these  and  other  transportation  problems 
taown  to  the  united  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
«ly  Obvious  View  that  small  fan,ers  could  be  helped  consider- 

certain  rates  were  restored  and  peitaps  controlled,  and  if 
s  transportation  subsidies  would  be  proposed  that  would  bear 
ly  upon  fanners  with  smaller  productions.  If  the  vie-  ex- 

in  a  conversation  with  Predsrick  J.  Poats  of  the  USM 
gton  D.O.  reflects  the  official  position  then  • officially 
r,  and  not  so  small  fanners  have  been  written  out  of  agri- 
8.  now.  because  "they  cannot  opemte  efficiently  because  they 
»We  to  produce  in  volumes  ,*ich  will  produce  a  profit  over 
transportation  cost." 
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15.  The  inability,  lack  of  experience  and  inclination  on  the 
of  famere,  especially  small  fannerB,  to  cope  with  official  U 
and  paper  work  details  places  then  in  the  particularly  vulnen 
position  where  "red  tape"  and  complex,  confusing,  difficult,  i 
awkward  to  obtain  information  tends  to  'grind'  them  down  and  ( 
faming.  Price  support  programs  and  District  Agricultural  Ad' 
Boards  frequently  require  meticulous  records  of  sales  and  pro( 
be  maintained  and  reported  regularly  to  enable  the  Board  to  c 
movement  and  regulate  prices  accordingly.  Sometimes  the  reco 
extremely  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  understand  and  often  requ 
considerable  time  to  do;  a  good  example  of  this  must  be  the  A 
Board  which  controls  the  Date  industry  in  the  State  of  Calif o 
an.  industry  which  according  to  our  reports  is  now  owned  and 
controlled  by  Twnneco. 

Large  growers  can,  of  course,  afford  to  hire  capable  bo 
keepers  and  people  who  understand  the  complexities  of  state  a 
federal  agricultural  codes,  taxes,  and  so  forth.  Consequent! 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  when  to  'lose'  and  when  to  prof 
fact  it  is  said  today  that  the  efficient  fanaer  makes  most  of 
money  sitting  at  his  desk.  Small  farmers  are  confused.  Thej 
a  difficult  time  struggling  throu^  the  "paper  work-  and  a  tc 
to  rely  upon  the  wrong  infonnation.  Letters  and  interviews  i 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  mislead  farmers  regarding  rei 
processors,  shippers,  and  co-ops  often  tend  to  mix  company  p( 
with  government  or  state  regulations  and  many  farmers  operat( 
profitably  by  abiding  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  law. 

Pew  smaller  farmers  have  a  copy  of  state  or  federal  co( 
even  fewer  would  have  the  'book  tenacity-  to  understand  or  tl 
confidence  to  challenge  if  they  did  understand  what  they  wer. 
ing.  The  language,  particularly  in  the  Calif oriiia  code  may  i 
ocal,  frequently  tracing  down  to  a  Director's  decision.  The 
California  Code,  for  example,  contains  1001  pages  and  costs 
per  copy,  upon  written  request  or  upon  request  in  person,  m 

mento.  . 

While  small  growers  stoically  accept  red-tagging  as  ri 

in  most  oases.  Large  growers  are  more  apt  to  seek  an  adjust 
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Mcellent  example  of  this  possibility  was  demonstrated  at  a 
mention  of  the  Produce,  Packaging,  and  Marketing  Association 
1  two  boxes  of  grapes  were  presented  side  by  side,  one  had  passed 
test  for  U.S.  NO  I  ...  meaning  hi^  grade  of  sweetness,  while 
other  box  had  been  rejected  by  federal-state  inspectors  but 
•ying  a  stamp  almost  identical  to  the  other  box  it  went  to  mirket 
detectable  difference  depended  upon  someones  understanding  the 
to  the  code  used  in  the  stamps. 

Small  famers  seldom  have  political  power,  individually  or  as 
oup  of  small  famers.   In  several  states  typical  fanners  do 
y  some  political  influence  and  probably  in  all  of  the  states 
e  producers  and  large  famers*  organizations  have  some  influence 
He  state  level.  At  the  national  level  famers.  and  famers- 
ligations  are  not  believed  to  be  too  effective  against  the  200 
ington  lobbyists  which  represent  the  food  industry.  The  place- 
of  food  processing  plants  throu^^out  the  United  States  provides 
rood  industry  with  advantageous  opportunities  to  appeal  directly 
«gresamen  nation-wide.  Where  a  rural  congressman  elects  to 
ssent  the  famer's  point  of  view,  there  will  probably  be  an 
t  oongresaaan  with  a  different  constituency.  Since  coneumers 
tot  represented  they  must  accept  the  policies  and  legislation 
>  affects  thai. 

Vertical  integrated  agriculture  is  an  economic  concept  which 
.  or  did  mean,  that  famers  would  develop  their  raw  commodities 
r  up  the  ladder  to  the  cons^imers  as  possible  and  thereby  in- 
e  their  possibility  for  profit.  They  mi^t  do  this  individ- 

or  as  a  co-operative.  Currently  a  number  of  individual  famers. 
cularly  organic  famers,  are  in  various  stages  of  vertical  de- 
aent,  and  there  ars  some  co-op's  which  use  the  concept,  some- 
ttinimally.  Unfortunately  the  concept  combined  with  advanta- 
t&xes.  land  speculation,  and  the  success  of  Sunkist  Growers 
»nd  nationally  advertised  produce,  has  become  the  magic  lode- 
which  is  attracting  super  non-faming  corporations  to  agri- 
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SunkiBt  Growers  Inc.,  Diamond  Walnut,  and  United  Fruit 'e 
quita  Brand  bananas  have  demonstrated  that  produce  can  be  nati 
advertised  and  sold  by  brand  names,  verifying  verticaaiy  integ 
possibilities  on  a  mammoth  scale  and  the  exclusive  opportunity 
corporations  big  enou^  to  make  the  entry. 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  this  committee  has  access  to  so 
for  detailed  infonnation  pertaining  to  'Supercorporative  Agrio 
private  and  corporate  land  speculation  and  developnent ,  superc 
porate  market  control,  corporate  contracts  for  farmers,  tax  ad 
tages  and  the  subsidies  received  by  large  corporations,  and  ba 
practices  relative  to  faraers  specific, testimony  in  these  area 
omitted. 


TRENDS 
18.  The  nation  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  USm,  the  FDA, 
lated  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  the  food  industry  is  mo^ 
fast  towards  a  totally  integrated  computerized  industry  where 
than  ever,  unless  checked  by  an  alternative,  Americans  will  e< 
has  been  set  before  them.  Instant  calculations  of  all  availal 
modities,  prices,  packaging,  transportation  and  so  forth  will 
mine  what  food,  who  will  get,  and  where.  Profit  earnings  of 
of  a  cent  will  wei^  more  in  the  rapid  detemination  than  qua 
including  consumer  sought  quality  such  as  flavor,  freshness,  i 

trition. 

By  1980  perhaps  fewer  than  50  gigantic  •cooks'  will  be 
paring  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  food  which  will  be  served 
institutions  ...  hospitals,  schools,  cafeterias,  restaurants 
forth.  Food  technologists  and  super  dietitians  will  prepare 
for  millions  as  computers  determine  fractional  cost  differenc 
decide  what  will  be  for  dinner.  Choice  selections  will  be  na 
as  alternative  availabilities  are  eliminated.  Integrated  ste 
processing  will  supply  food  preparers  and  Americans  with  more 
processed  foods  than  ever.  "Fresh"  will  become  a  word  descn 
food  which  has  not  been  frozen,  canned,  preserved,  or  dehydra 
and  meaningless  in  context  with  any  understanding  of  just  hai 
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OonauBere  ,xll  have  less  voice,  if  possible,  i„  determining 
ohe..cale  ,iU  be  added  to  what  foods.  I„  prepared  foorLid 

nst.tutions  they  will  be  denied  (as  they  are  today)  aoces^  to 

ration  enabling  the.  to  ^ow  the  full  content  of'fol  ICe,. 

.hether  processing  and  preparation  has  been  entirely  safe. 
If  the  current  trend  into  superngriculture  is  unchecked  the 

».  and  Official,  .isleading  projection  su««estxng  tL  ^  '98O 

staged  ^^  ""'  '"'''''   '"*'  '""""'^  ""''   ""^  ^'-"  accur! 
stated  as  less  than  one  -illion.  and  moving  ^pidly  toward, 

JoT  on™'"     '"'  *'""  '°°°  «^«^"*"  ^-™  corporations 
produce  90  percent  of  the  food  consumed 

U.S.  Citizens  will  be  denied  physical  access  to  large  areas  of 
possibly  portions  approxxmating  the  size  of  counties  as  L 
g  roads  Will  be  removed  or  blocked  to  provide  massive 'areas  of 
r  crop  production.  Recreation  in  the  country  will  be  more 
a  ^d  specfxed.  It  is  likely  that  future  recreation  areas 
e  developed  and  operated  by  corporate  facers  themselves.  The 
rgence  ^f   ,,,  ,,„^„^  ,,^  ^^  ^^^^^^^_  ^^  ^^^  creation  of 
■rporately  owned  city  xs  a  not  too  dxstant  possxbility 
Markets  will  continue  to  be  lost  to  facers  and  growers,  large 

IZ  Z      ^'r.'"'"'  '"^  -*^-*-«".  and  no  environmental  con- 
our  xn.  U.S.  x^ports  will  be,  and  are ,  calculafd  corporately 
-ten^tional  basis  and  wxU  continue  for  as  long  as  comp^  r 
^  are  favorable.  The  cost-profit  s,uee.e  which  is  elim^n! 

ZI2I   ''"°'"  "'"  ""  ^'""'''  '°  '"'"^^   agriculture  as 
lependenoe  upon  U.S.  markets  increases. 

^ro!t'as't.'"°"'  '"  '*'"'  ^°"  ^'■^*  '""^   '"^^*  ^^""" 
-vel  out  as  they  xntensify  their  yields  per  acre  and  increase 

^  to  effxcxent  levels,  ihey  are  being  prodded  into  folly  as 

LuTT   '"^^"^^^""^  -°PP-g.  Close  cropping  equi^ent. 
rably  greater  volumes  of  manufactured  fertilizers  and  pesti- 
^  automatic  harvesting  e,uip.ent.  They  simply  cannot  get 
u^,  fast  enough,  ihey  are  xn  effect  being  encouraged  to 
cnemselves  sooner. 
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Quality  standards,  and  particularly  costly  changes  in  cor 
specifications  will  continue  to  eliminate  gains  and  immediate  n 
Manipulated  surpluses  ...  or  marketable  commodities  will  swamp 
already  smothered  in  debts  incurred  attempting  to  get  bigger, 
farmers  will  simply  close  their  doors  and  walk  away.  By  1980  < 
shortly  thereafter,  we  will  probably  witness  a  mass  walk  out,  « 
independent  citrus  growers  in  Plorida  and  California  realize  tl 
have  been  encouraged  to  overplant  themselves  into  a  surplus  wh: 
begin  to  engulf  them  by  1975.  Sunkist  Growers  Inc.,  that  is,  ' 
"co-operative"  level  of  major  private  corporations  and  farmer-i 
processors,  Coca-Cola,  and  Libby,  McNeill  4  Libby  will,  in  pro 
•pick  up  the  pieces'.  Relative  to  fanners  operating  on  the  ve 
walking  out  and  the  many  facet  binds  which  continue  to  plague 
this  committee  may  wish  to  contact  Richard  Wilson,  rancher,  in 

California. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that  trends  indicate 
pesticides  will  be  used  in  increasing  volumes.   In  1971,  in  sp 
growing  public  concern  the  use  of  pesticides  continued  to  incr 
and  organic  phosphates,  such  as  malathion  for  example,  descrit 
breaking  down  rapidly  are  demonstrating  a  remarkable  capacity 
remaining  persistently  in  food  supplies.  It  is  not  difficult 
predict  the  day  when  environmentalists  will  be  told  in  more  eo 
phatic  terms,  to  be  quiet. 

19.  Running  counter  to  current  food  production,  processing, 
iLrketing  practices,  a  major  trend  has  developed  among  consum* 
and  faimers  and  particularly  among  young  people  for  organicall 
foods,  which  have  been  naturally  processed.  As  more  and  more  U 
recognize  that  crops  can  and  are  being  produced  profitably  witl 
agricultural  chemicals  they  are  altering  their  method  and  mov: 
organic  production.  Indications  are  easy  to  gather  which  md: 
that  possibly  one  fourths  or  ■ore...  of  our  nation's  fanners  a: 
ginning  to  view  the  organic  market  as  their  only  alternative  : 
survival.  U.C.  California  Extension  employees  report  consant 
growing  inquiries  for  specific  infonnation  relative  to  organr 
thods.   Pam  .agonto  everywhere  report  the  same.  And  grudging 
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LTZ'  '"'  "^'"'"''^  "''"^"^*  °^  Agriculture  r.porte 

tly.  several  or«a„ic  fanaer-s  groups  are  forcing  independelu^ 

no-  has  50.000  acres  under,   or  in  preparation  to  be  put  Ler 
0  production.     ^™ers  there  are  esti^ting  that  80  percent  of 
untys  famers  will  be  organic  by  198O 
In  the  county  just  north  of  Deaf  Smith  another  *a-ouo  of  f. 

"::::r"3^"  °r"  ""'•°"-  °^  -«»^—  to^th l  oi'":." 

inT  riror^Vte"""  "^"  """^  ^"  '^^   -""  -^ 
to  th.  .  .      •     '^  "^'■'  *''"'°*  ^*°  o'B^^o   fanning 
to  the  destructive  effect  of,  what  is  called  "moden,  ag^Lul 
upon  the  soil,  operating  cost,  and  yields  ^ 

■n  Washington  State  a  similar  group  of  facers  ™i,i^  c-.od 
2^ag  through  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetable  ^^db" 

ZTJl  Zl     '^"''-   '"  ""^'"^   =-lif°™iB.  in  contrast 
r«„   ,f      ""PO^^ible,  the Lundberg  Brothers  have  pro- 
^^icaly  grown  rice  year  after  year,  have  expanded  orZic 

TJZl  IT"  ""'"^""'^ '''''''  ^'  '-^^  *  -"^"«  '^^ol 

wanting  to    'go  organic'. 

TlZi^^lTl  *"'  '""  '''*'"«  ^-^  m^lis^i.,  their 

^y"e  hfd  f       "'"  ""'  "''"*^""«  certification,  willing 
Id  orl     "^''""''"  -^  ^^y-^->   -  running  into  the 
and  promises  shortly  to  reach  anto  several  thousands.  Or- 
ders are  reporting  almost  impossible  mail,  sctiaes  25 
W  aay,  and  constant  streams  of  visitors  seeking  information 
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relating  to  methods  and  the  market.  The  Canadian  goveraoent  is 
exploring  and  preparing  information  on  organic  faming  and  marb 
for  Cauaadian  farmers. 

In  the  trend  to  more  organic  farming,  farmers  are  general 
realizing  from  5^  to  20?^  more  for  their  commodities,  however  pa 
leling  economic  possibilities  is  an  increasing  understanding  of 
what  consumers  want  them  to  produce  and  how.  There  is,  also,  a 
an  awakening  to  the  realization  that  they  have  been  using  metho 
and  materials  which  are  destructive  to  the  environment  and  haza 
douB  to  our  health.  There  are  organic  fanners,  for  example,  wh 
their  commodities  at  convention  prices  to  the  conventional  mart 
Without  labeling  as  organic,  as  a  matter  of  personal  principle, 
haps  a  good  example  of  such  a  famer  would  be  Russel  Wolter  m 
Carmel,  California. 

At  this  point  it  seems  important  to  mention  that  there  a: 
thousands  of  famers  who  have  famed  organically  up  to  twentr  : 
years  and  more  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  have  related  to  an  o^ 
which  includes  safe  and  healthier  food  production,  an  uncontam 
environment,  and  a  responsibility  to  pass  along  better  land  th 
received,.,  and  have  marketed  conventionally  without  an  extra 
income  for  organically-grown  quality.- 

For  example,  in  the  midst  of  an  industry  where  experts  p 
tively  claim  that  production  and  processing  is  impossible,  or 
possible  then  only  with  unacceptable  reductions  in  quality,  wi 
the  use  of  several  varieties  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  ma 
factured  fertilizers,  Thomas  Lukes  of  -  Kingsburg,  California  ha 
between  15  to  22  tons  of  the  highest  quality  raisins  on  Hi  ac 
land  without  manufactured  fertilizers,  herbicides,  sulfur,  or 
cides.  His  raisins  are  sold  to  a  conventional  packer. 

Mr.  Lukes  is  rare  in  his  industry,  but  not  unique;  he  pi 
however,  a  view,  or  a  trend  which  is  expanding  either  because 
greater  consumer  demand  or  because  famers  like  Mr.  Lukes  are 
better  methods.  In  1971  and  under  a  contract  to  an  organic  di 
butor,  the  Bonner  Packing  Company  in  Fresno,  ^^^^^^^^^^  J'^^ 
independent  growers  and  innovative  new  methods  produced  900  0 
of  raisins  without  using  manufactured  fertilizers,  herbicides 
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iticides,  either  during  crop  production,  or  during  drying   This 
mittee  mi^t  alec  wish,  relative  to  organic  faming  possibilities 

family  fanners,  to  consider  the  faming  practices  of  the  Amish 
Mennonite  groups  which  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
ted  States  and  Canada, 

At  the  consumer  level  the  trend  is  developing  a  new  degree  of 
Histicated  awareness  motivated  by  an  alamed  concern  for  safer 
Lthier  food,  an-  environment  contaminated  with  agricultural  chem- 
is,  and  a  backbone  of  an  estimated  two  million  hard-core  organic 
ieners,  and  possibly  another  three  million  in  various  organic 
les   who  do  know  that  there  is  a  difference.  The  2  to  5  million 
ieners  probably  give  away  large  quantities  of  food  to  another  10 
15  million  people  who  do  know,  therefore,  that  food  can  be  pro- 
id  with  more  natural  flavor  and  nutrition. 

The  trend  is  accelerating  by  the  stunning  realization  that 
utrition  among  the  best  fed  is  increasing,  falling  below  1950 
dards,  and  a  mortality  rate  which  has  dropped  our  national  per- 
age  from  11th  to  36th.  The  hi^  rate  of  cancer  combined  with  the 
mumg  use  of  known  carcenogenic  agents,  pesticides,  homones  and 
like  is  driving  consumers  to  locate  food  which  they  know  to  be  as 

as  possible  of  agricultural  and  processing  chemicals. 
Poor  quality,  lack  of  freshness,  bland  flavorless  food  has 
ed  direct  marketing.   Sales  direct  from  fam  and  roadside  stands 

increased  as  much  as  700  percent  in  some  areas.  The  growth  has 

80  phenomenal  that  nearly  every  agriculturally  related  univer- 

or  college  in  the  United  States  has  conducted  independent  studies 
several  have  published  comprehensive  reports.  To  mention  a  few: 
^rs  University,  University  of  Delaware,  University  of  Illinois, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  studies  taken  altogether  combine  to  produce  interesting 
;ants  which  correlate  with  our  own  findings:   Housewives  are 
■ng  to  drive  extra  miles  each  week,  and  entire  families  are 
ng  to  drive  long  distances  to  -pick  their  own',  because  1.  Better 
-y.in  terns  of  natural  flavor,  freshness,  and  if  possible  with- 
Prays.  2.  Price  is  not  the  overriding  factor;  price  complaints 
escribed  when  A  the  price  is  too  hi^  for  the  quality,  B  the 

is  too  hi^  for  the  volume  purchased. 


'2  -  pt.  3A 
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In  October  of  1971  the  Alan  Bemi  Corporation  conducted  and 
published  an  independent  exploratory  examination  of  the  trend  to- 
ward organically-grown  naturally  processed  foods  which  the  conmiti 
may  find  helpful.  Utilizing  personal  "focused  depth  interviews", 
family  housewives  living  in  their  own  households,  in  Stamford,  Cot 
neticut,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Los  Angeles,  California. 
The  study  concluded  with  the  judgment  that  the  food  industry  shouJ 
communicate  and  "respond  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  new  demandt 

Our  own  studies  indicate  that  corporate  agriculture  and  manj 
of  the  food  processors  are  likely  to  explore  token  possibilities, 
re-emphasizing  in  advertising,  in  labeling,  and  in  merchandizing 
techniques,  and  utilizing  'low  profile'  pressure  before  the  major: 
will  attempt  to  move  sincerely  to  fill  the  demand. 


ATTITUDES 
19.     The  United  States  Department  of  Agricult\ire  and  related  a- 
gencies  have  been  remarkably  effective  in  promoting  attitudes  whi 
have  been  largely  accepted  without  examination,  or  even  adequate 
information,  and  without  proper  questioning  on  the  part  of  our 
universities  and  farmers  themselves.  Much  of  this  has  to  do  with 
•team  playing'  or  simply  carrying  someone  else's  ball  when  it  is 
advantageous,  sort  of  'you  scratch  my  chemical  back  and  I'll  rub 
your  research  grant'.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  visua 
a  flourishing  agricultural  school  flourishing,  and  with  esteem,  n 
maintaining  attitudes  contrary  to  theUSDA.  A  good  deal  of  their 
success  has  had  to  do  with  scientific  implications,  trigger  sloga 
and  confusion.  No  small  degree  of  success  can  be  attributed  to  t 
Department's  access  to  public  media  for  the  opportunity  to  disper 
verbal  punishment  for  attitudes  which  fail  to  comply. 

In  fact,  one  statement  can  characterize  the  official  admini 
trative  position  which  has  persisted  unswervingly  for  nearly  39 
years:  There  shall  be  one  type  of  agriculture;  it  shall  be  chemi 
and  operated  by  one  integrated  system  of  very  large  producers- 
marketers. 

The  sudden  reshaping  of  our  food  supply  cannot  be  viewed  &t 
entirely  evolutionary  when  compared  to  "enthusiatic  progr^B9  vrfi- 
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tions-  such  as  was  recently  described  by  Dr.  George  W.  Irving  Jr 
«.rch  administrator  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture' 

"Agriculture  will  be  hi^y  specialized  and  fame  in  one  area 
.  concentrate  on  growing  oranges,  those  in  another  area  tomatoes 
mother  potatoes  ~  capitalizing  on  the  competitive  advantages   ' 
or  climate  ^ive  for  a  particular  crop. 
"Fields  Will  be  larger,  with  fewer  trees,  hedges  and  roadways, 
ines  will  be  bigger  and  more  powerful  and  able  to  do  more  oper- 
na  in  fewer  trips  across  the  land.  They'll  be  automated,  even 
0  controlled,  with  close  circuit  T.V.  to  let  an  operator  sitting 
porch  monitor  what  is  going  on. 
-It  isn't  difficult  to  visualize  agricultural  plots  several 
8  long  and  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Equipment  straddling  the  strip 
roll  on  tracks  or  paved  runways,  swinging  around  at  the  end  to 
the  adjacent  plot  without  a  wheel-touch  compacting  the  soil  in 
ivated  areas. 

"Weather  control  may  tame  hailstonn  and  tornado  dangers. 
Lc  energy  may  supply  power  to  level  hills  or  provide  irrigation 
:  from  the  sea.  Satellites  and  airplanes  overhead  will  trans- 
•eadings  enabling  a  fanner  to  spot  diseases  breaking  out  in  his 
»  more  surely  than  he  could  by  walking  through  the  fields. 

-Sensors  buried  in  the  soil  will  tell  him  when  his  plants  need 
•mg,  and  autcaiated  irrigation  systems  will  bring  it  to  them.   He 
*ve  at  hand  chemical  means  of  speeding  or  slowing  crop  growth 
'ing  harvests  to  market  at  optimum  times.   Such  things  sound  fan- 
c,  but  already  they  exist  in  pilot  form  or  in  the  research 

H 

Weighing  Dr.  Irving' s  enthusiastic  tone,  and  his  capacity  as 
rch  administrator,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  USDA 
rch  department  has  concentrated  much,  if  any,  attention  towards 
oping  methods  and  means  which  would  enable  family  farmers  to 
ve  Hhile  improving  their  soil  and  providing  more  nutritious 
for  a  nation  suffering  from  unnecessary  malnutrition.  As  a 
r  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Dr.  Irving  means 
fcliere  shall  be  any  family  farmers  whatsoever. 

Dr.  Irving  does  not  represent  an  isolated  viewpoint  in  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Director  of  what  i 
called  the  Agriciatural  Department's  ?anuer  Cooperative  Service, 
Eric  Thor,  a  'farm  economist'  expresses  a  similar  enthusiatic  vi 
"Panning  is  moving  with  full  speed  toward  becoming  part  of  an  ir 
tegrated  market-  production  syatem.  This  system,  once  it  is  de- 
veloped, will  be  the  same  as  industrialized  systems  in  other  U.£ 

industries." 

Other  comments  by  Mr.  Thor  seem  to  indicate  an  attitude  wl 
as  a  fam  economist,  has  not  given  him  sleepless  nights  attempt: 
to  find  ways  to  stabilize  family  faming.  "The  battle  for  bignei 
in  the  food  industry  was  fou^t  and  settled  35  years  ago  -  chaii 
stores  versus  'Ma  and  Pa  stores'."  As  a  matter  of  correcting  th 
records,  'Ma  and  Pa  stores'  lost  during  the  Second  World  War,  ai 
particularly  during  the  period  when  food  was  rationed. 

The  attitude  persists  throughout  the  Department  and  into  j 

which  were,...  or  which  were  described  as  established  to  'help 

small  famer'  .  For  example,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  un 

whose  authority  loans  are  made  to  small  fanners  and  in  referenc 

a  loan  request  which  was  denied  to  a  co-operative  of  small  fami 

famers  in  Watsonville ,  California,  who  have  done  exceedingly* 

in  production  and  sales,  Homer  Preston,  deputy  administrator  of 

USDA's  P4nner  Cooperative  Service  expressed  this  view,  "The  low 

income  famer  problem  is  not  personally  my  cup  of  tea,"  "Our  c 

ventional  co-ops  are  not  exactly  enthusiastic  about  them.  They 

don't  have  much  to  offer  except  labor  and  it  is  less  important 

day.  These  people  were  cotton  croppers."  "They're  tied  in  wit 

idealism  and  civil  ri^ts.  and  a  lot  of  romanticism.  The  purpc 

of  cooperatives  is  not  to  keep  mass  numbers  in  faming  but  to  I 

those  who  remain.  You  can't  go  against  market  trends  when  evei 

thing  else  points  to  bigness." 

In  each  progressive  step  toward  bigness  the  position  whi( 
has  been  picked  up  and  echoed  is  a  vague  reference  to  "efficier 
faming".  The  attitude  has  immediate  followed  each  step  where 
thing  less  than  the  efficient  minimum  is  impossible.  Actually 
v»ord,  or  the  tem  is  practically  meaningless  except  when  relatt 
manipulated  markets  and  price  control  codes.  If  we  were  to   - 
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tema  of  efficient  production  which  would  relate  to  total  yield 
acre  of  land  -  plus  quality  of  maturity,  freshness,  flavor, 
rition,  and  soil  management  then  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
latch  the  capacity  of  small  famers  utilizing  family  labor  and 
laps  some  regular  help. 

This  is  easy  to  understand  when  for  example  it  is  realized 
;,  say  a  small  apple  or  peach  grower  with  10  to  20  acres  will 
be  apt  to  use  "shakers"  and  one  shot  harvesting  techniques,  but 

harvest  in  three  or  four  go-arounds  as  the  fruit  matures.  On 
al  quality  basis,  or  even  upon  marketable  quality  gimmick,  the 
age  from  this  type  of  culture  well  exceeds  modem  techniques 
h  are  extremely  wasteful,  perhaps  by  twice. 

Small  farmers  are  well  acquainted  with  their  land;  they  know 
til  and  where  to  concentrate  extra  attention.   Small  orchardists 
•talk  throu^  their  trees,  and  tree  by  tree,  recite  each  tree's 
action  for  years.  They  know  which  trees  produce  the  best  quality 
»hich  trees  need  help.  They  are  sensitive  to  the  well-being  of 
rng  things;  the  feeling  exceeds  economics,  for  example  a  little 
i   of  li^t  green  on  young  string  beans  will  generally  interrupt 
Jeace  of  mind  of  a  typical  small  farmer  until  the  condition 
JctB  or  he  has  found  the  correction. 

But  this  is  not  called  scientific,  however  what  is  called 
^ific  agriculture,  or  the  attitude  that  modem  agriculture 
)een  and  is  scientific  is  misleading  to  the  point  where  it  is 
'.  To  Cite  a  common  example,  typically  many  fanners,  including 
•rs  who  are  graduated  from  agricultural  schools,  do  not  take,  or 
lever  have  taken  soil  samples.   One  of  Calif omia's  largest 
icer-marketing  fims,  fanning  on  thousands  of  acres  has  never, 
•ding  to  their  fann  supervisor,  had  a  soil  sampling  made,  and' 
inly  nothing  approximating  U.C.  recommendations  for  sampling 

The  average  conventional  fanner  relies  mainly  upon  commercial 
lizer  salesmen  and  their  soil  analysis.  Pesticides  are  sold  in 
ame.  manner,  and  fanners  are  plagued  with  pesticide  and  fertilizer 
nen  and  their  rehash  of  the  same  pitch,.,  which  is  always  a  scare 

of  farmers  being  wiped  out,  an  impending  infestation,  and  the 
ous  bugs  in  the  fanner's  field.   The  turn  over  of  pesticide 
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salesmen  is  continuoiaa,  with  the  average  salesman  lasting  two  y 
Millions  of  dollars,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  hundr 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  pesticides  are  dumped  into  our  environ 
yearly  on  the  advice  of  these  salesmen. 

Public  statements,  official  or  representing  the  use  of  pe 
cides,  and  quoting  various  experts,  who  may  also  be  entomologis 
to  describe  how  necessary  pesticides  are  fail  to  indicate  that, 
generally,  such  experts  obtained  their  expertise  by  studying  or 
developing  poisons  to  kill  insects.  They  are  not  experts  in  th 
practical  application  of  biological  controls;  interviews  reveal 
considerable  gaps  relative  to  recent  information  and  to  the  ext 
in  which  such  controls  have  been  successfully  applied. 

This  committee  may  wish  to  seek  additional  information  re 
to  the  practical  possibilities  of  biological  controls.  Dr.  Eve 
Diet rick  of  the  Biological  Control  Division  of  the  V it ova  Compa 
in  Rialto,  California  would  be  able  to  supply  detailed  infomat 
Other  experts  would  include.  Dr.  Kenneth  Hobbs  of  Claremont,  Ca 
omia,  William  Olkowski,  Berkeley,  California,  James  R.  Stewart 
and  James  M.  Gorden  both  of  Exeter,  California. 


20.  The  attitude  encouraged  officially  and  picked  up  by,  for 
ample,  farmers  magazines  and  the  like  that  rely  almost  entirely 
advertising  revenue  from  chemical  and  equipment  companies  is  ur 
to  adjust  to  more  than  one  type  of  agriculture  and  marketing.  * 
shall  be  no  difference'  is  fanatically  applied,  almost  mindlesE 
and  a  quick  reqiew  of  past  events  reveals  that  it  has  been  appl 
detrimentally.  It  has  created  an  industry  largely  unable  to  ac 
or  to  respond  meaningfully  to  a  clear  consumer  demand,.,  the  c] 
best  defined  consumer  demand  in  our  history  for  better  quality 
safer  food.  It  lacks  the  capacity  to  recognize  that  a  large  gi 
market  is  occurring  where  consumers  do  want  to  understand  and  i 
for  the  problems  of  those  family  farmers  who  do  want  to  undersi 

them. 

The  no  difference  attit.de  may  well  be  the  most  dangerous 
entity  to  the  nation's  health  gtnd.  well-being  today;  far  outwei^ 
•enemies'  somewhere  abroad.  While  21  nations  refuse  to  eat  U.£ 
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jat  because,  in  their  official  judgment,  our  meat  is  unsafe  and 
icorporates  needless  unsafe  factors,  our  millions  of  American  are 
Hnpelled  to  eat  such  meat,  without  choice  or  even  without  th«  infor- 
ition  that  they  may  be  consuming  carcinogenic  agents  and  developing 
imunities  to  emergency  lifesaving  antibiotics. 

Again,  as  in  the  forties,  the  official  response  to  the  shocking 
■owledge  that  our  nation's  people  are  still  suffering  from  in- 
easing  malnutrition  has  been  to  employ  the  same  old  voice-quieting 
chnique  by  adding  more  B  vitamin  and  iron  to  white  flour  and  bread. 

In  crying  "no  difference"  "no  difference"  they  act-  alaost  as 
smerized  by  their  own  words  while  somehow  hoping  to  prevent  the 
gical  question  which  must  come,  namely:  Can  there  be  a  difference? 
a   our  food  be  grown  and  processed  more  nutritionally  and  safely 
thout  additions  of  agents  which  are  known  to  be  hannful?  Are  there 
thoda  that  will  produce  better  natural  flavors  and  put  fresher  food 
our  tables?  In  our  contact  with  fanners  throughout  the  year, 
Sanic  and  not-organic,  we  have  yet  to-  talk  to  a  single  famer' 
)  has  failed  to  agree  that  the  quality  of  our  food,  in  real  teims. 
I  be  upgraded  through  better  fanning  methods.  Currently,  there  are 
ly  thousands  of  family  fanners  who  have  the  expertise  and  the  de- 
•e  to  provide  wholesome  meat,  from  animals  which  were  treated  hu- 
lely  and  without  the  introduction  of  stimulants.  At  present  their 
■iciency  is  limited  only  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  merchan- 
ers. 

The  attitude  that  big  is  better,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
ption  of  a  big  conglomeration  of  huge  producer-marketing  companies 
uld  also  then  be  better  has  to  be  viewed  as  experimental;  as  an 
nomist  attempting  to  develop  a  working  model  of  a  pet  theory  with- 
relating  to  the  historical  and  practical  components  making  up  the 
el.  As  a  matter  of  immediate  and  long-range  history  there  is 
olutely  me  reason  for  assuming  any  great  confidence  in  the  cor- 
ite  capacity  to  either  be  efficient  farmers,  in  any  terms,  or  to 
iuce.a  desirable  agriculture.  The  facts  suggest  otherwise. 

The  facts  suggest  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  operate  any- 
ig  as  important  as  food  production  on  the  basis  that  corporations 
•»  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
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own  best  interest.  With  the  least  amount  of  research,  reams  of 
substantiating  examples  could  be  supplied.  Offhand  examples  de 
onstrating  the  point  might  be  Boiae  Cascade,  The  Penn  Central  H 
road,  and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  All  demonstrate  t 
it  is  not  practical  to  imagine  that  corporations  always  operate 
efficiently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  consistent  history  of 
cost  overruns  and  expensive  mismanaged  contracts  with  the  Unit« 
States  Government  suggests  that  a  supercorporate  agriculture  wi 
probably  have  to  be  subsidized  to  an  amount  likely  to  reach  anr 
of  15  billion  dollars,  or  mora.  It  is  already  being  said  that 
Purex  has  sustained  extensive  losses  in  agriculture,  and  is  wi1 

drawing. 

The  view  is  easy  to  picture  where  as  supercorporate  agrii 
ture  bumbles  and  stumbles  into  fantastic  'overruns'  and  breakd( 
the  pressures  that  will  then  develop  will  be  for  some  type  of  ] 
manent  federal  entry  into  agricultural  production. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
22.     This  statement  has  endeavored  to  provide  infomation  tha 
reasonably  suggest  that  a  meaningful  land  refom  will  have  to 
accompanied  with  corresponding  reforms  in  food  marketing. 

In  1910,  419^  of  the  population  lived  on  farms,  in  1936, 
and  by  1966,  6^.  These  statistics  correspond  with  two  probabl 
related  factors.  One:  the  automobile,  and  two:  the  mobile  soc 
Our  people  are  restless, ..moving  ,  frequently  changing  locatio 
driving  through  insane  traffic  conditions  in  madcap  jammed  wee 
attempting  to  be  somewhere  out  of  a  city.  Our  young  people  mo 
about  the  planet,  hitchhiking,  wandering  and  drifting,.,  campi 
in  fact  our  national  parks  are  being  deteriorated  literally 
the  feet  of  youth,  seeking  someway  and  somewhere  to  feel  with 
land  ...  to  be  part  of  an  experience  which  has  generated  a  trc 
yearning  to  live  quietly  in  a  natural  environment  and  produce 

for  a  living. 

There  is  also  a  disturbing  lack  of  orientation  ...  a  io« 

not  found  land  of  opportunity. 
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The  great  yearning  to  return  to  the  land  is  rapidly  identifying 
I  the  elimination  of  the  family  farmers,  and  particularly  with 
.1  fanners;  it  has  identified  with  organic  farming  and  natural 
esBing.  The  pressures  developing  are  more  extensive  and  will  be 
persistent  than  is  currently  suspected.  The  trend  is  positive, 
act  it  has  been  characterized  as  the  -Gentle  Revolution"  and  it' 
currently  be  described  as  the  beginning  of  an  Agricultural 
lasance.  Exciting  innovation  is  already  in  progress;  an  over- 
is  emerging  which  is  pulling  towards  a  system  of  elite  famers, 
tly  enhanced  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  fantastic 
ibilities  for  a  personalized,  direct  input  from  scientists  and 
lologists. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Allen  concludes  the  1 
nony  scheduled  to  be  received  by  the  subcommittee  today,  anc 
e  last  of  a  long  series  of  witnesses.         ,    ,         ,  ,    .  . 

It  has  been  a  long  day  and,  on  the  whole,  a  long,  sad  story  of 
humanized  in  rural  American  and  m  urban  America,  too. 
It  appears  that  this  is  in  part  atti'ibutable  to  a  governmo^ntal  pi 
ence,  however  unintentional,  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  at 

pense  of  little  people.  •       .i    ^  ..i  ^.    ^ 

I  read  in  the  newspaper  just  this  morning  that  the  cost  of 
^deral  Government's  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  amounts  to  ah 
:3  billion  annually.  After  a  long  day,  I  can't  help  wonder  wh 
ing  subsidized.  I  can't  help  wonder  whether  perhaps  everybod 
ing  subsidized  except  the  people.  ,    ,    ^  ,,    ^  .   -• 

I  hope  before  these  hearings  are  concluded  that  representative 
Tibusiness  will  accept  our  repeated  invitations  to  appear.  So  ts 
ill  have  to  say  that  a  pattern  of  some  reticence  on  the  part  ot  a 
isiness  is  emerging.  .  ^  ^ 

We  will  recess  the  hearing  until  tomorrow  morning  January  L 
resno  We  will  be  back  in  this  same  room  at  9  o'clock  on  Ihurs 
orning,  January  13,  for  our  last  day  of  this  three  day  hearing. 
I  note  that  this  courtroom  that  seats  well  over  several  hun( 
'rsons  has  been  filled  to  almost  standing  room  only  capacity 
is  long  day,  and  I  am  appreciative  for  the  witnesses  who 
)peared  as 'well  as  citizens  who  have  listened  to  what  has  t 

At  this  point  I  order  printed  the  supplemental  statement  of 
lien  and  all  statements  of  those  who  could  not  attend  and  o 
^rtinent  material  submitted  for  the  record : 
(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 
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r»tor  Stevenson  and  Members  of  this  Coramitt 


ee: 


AS  an  editor  of  ORGANIC  GARDENING  AND  FARMING  my  chief  quaX- 
fications  consist  of  being  a  related  writer,  reader,  and  observ.ri 
)r  example  during  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  probably  traveled 
),000  miles  visiting,  perhaps  one  hundred  far^s  throughout  the  State 
■  Calif oraia  and  the  United  States.  Sometimes  visiting  the  sa«e  fam 
ro  or  three  times,  and  frequently  extending  the  visit  overnight  and 
ion  one  occasion  for  three  days.  Since  the  nature  of  my  visits  -ere 
lated  to  our  Organic  Papers  Certification  Program  which  is  paid  for 
d  conducted  by  Hodale  Press,  or  to  collecting  infomation  for  Arti- 
es and  editorial  background,  they  may  be  characterized  as  -fact 
ading-  and  intensive,  i^ams  visited  ranged  in  size  from  1  acre  to 
,000  acres  and  include  most  of  the  basic  food  commodities  consu»ed 


AS  it  should  be  assumed,  my  testimony  is  biased,  opposing  most 
the  current  agricultural  practices  followed  today,  as  well  as 
•tain  numerous,  almost  countless,  pi^ctices  utilized  by  convention- 
food  processors  and  retail  chains.  As  a  representative  of  Rodaie 
iss,  most  Of  What  I  express  summarizes  more  than  twenty.five  years 
publishing  a  variety  of  periodicals  and  books  on  subjects  mnging 
«  nuclear  power  to  ecology,  food  marketing,  gardening  and  faming, 
yclmg  and  composting,  health,  and  food  technology. 

As  this  committee  understands  very  well  the  difficulty  in  exaa- 
ig  a  single  facet  of  agriculture,  such  as  migratory  workers  or- 
serous  pesticides  is  that  they  cannot  be  properly  understood  ,ith- 
belng  related  in  context  to  the  whole  picture  of  agriculture  and 
>  ^rketing,  including,  at  least,  a  brief  glimpse  at  their  hi., 
r.  For  example,  prior  to  1930  migratory  workers  and  dangerous 
.icides  were  not  a  significant  factor  in  the  development  of  agri- 
:ure  and  the  distribution  of  food  and  fiber.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ions  Of  very  small  family  fanners  operating  without  migi^tory 
e«  and  compounds  such  as  DDT  or  parathion.  and  utilizing  hor,es 
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and  mules  and  hand  labor  abundantly  produced  enough  food  and 
to  build  and  maintain  all  the  cities  and  countless  towns  and 
lages  inherited  by  the  twentieth  century. 

4,  Relating  this  to  the  United  States,  by  1930  our  farmers, 
comparatively  very  small  family  farmers  had,  according  to  our 
emment  "over-produced".  The  nation  was  told  that  warehouses 
bursting  and  the  American  farmers  were  supposedly  producing  m 
commodities  than  the  U.S.  could  consume  or  export.  In  a  radi 
dress  H.  R.  Tully,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Administrator, 
scribed  the  farm  problem  accordingly:  "the  experiences  of  th 
ties  and  thirties  taught  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  t 
the  brakes  on  farm  production". 


6. 


After  describing  the  problem  as  over-production  it  would 
that  federal  regulation  would  act  to  restrict  or  to  reduce  pi 
tion  by  limiting  acreages,  or  at  least,  by  encouraging  smalle 
ers  possibly  by  establishing  subsidies  which  diminish  rapidlj 
acreages  exceed  minimal  levels.  Dramatically,  millions  of  me 
imals  were  destroyed,  or  were  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  as  fe 
price  support  programs  were  launched.  A  most  remarkable  para 
followed  where  in  spite  of  increasing  surpluses  and  periodic 
of  alarrii'  imports  to  this  country  have  increased  and  the  Unite 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  resea 
and  promoting  methods  and  materials,  hybrid  seed  and  so  fortl: 
"increase  production". 

"Increased  production"  has  been  accomplished  with  progra 
research  almost  entirely  designed  to  promote  larger  holdings, 
development,  and  distribution  utilizing  USDA  inspections,  the 
and  powers  to  severely  penalize  have  been  used  to  develop  anc 
tain  monopolies  and  "price  controls"  which  operate  specifica] 
gainst  the  potential  for  profitable  production  from  small  aci 
Market  orders,  state  and  federal,  and  "quality"  specif icatior 
been  designed  which  limits  the  "marketable  quality"  that  may 
vested  per  acre,  without  limiting  acreage.  Other  programs  li 
law,  the  production  which  can  be  produced  on  specific  acreage 
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Methods,  Chemicals  and  equipment  have  been  introduced  without 
iequate,  or  even  adequate  attempts  to  understand  their  immediate 
Id  long-range  impact  upon  conservation  and  the  environment   Lar« 
>reages  of  productive  land  have  been  permanently  destroyed  throu^ 
osion,  even  larger  areas  are  now  eroding  seriously.  Unestimablf 
.llions  of  tons  of  humus  have  been  mined  from  the  soil  as  a  direct 
Bult  Of  fanning  larger  holdings  with  bigger  equipment  and  syn- 
et.c  fertilizers  which  add  nothing  to  soils'  fertility  or  tilth 
8t  areas,  particularly  in  souther  states  are  now  severely  criol 
.d  by  their  loss  of  humus  and  by  methods  and  materials  which  hay. 
oduced  large-scale  conditions  of  hardpan.  other  regions,  including 

Zll  Z       T'   '"  ''''"'"^  ""   """"""  "^"^""^  levels- Of 
iium  build-up  due  to  salt  fertilizers. 

•ici"tu~r"^'':'""''"™'"*"'  '"""'^  '''   "^^^-«  '0   "-tify  the 
icultural  practices  developed  during  the  past  35  years  as  the 

lor  contributor  to  pollution.  Water  pollution  due  to  nitrogen 

.pounds  has  been  reco^ized  and  largely  accepted,  however  the  ex- 

t  iS  yet  to  be  seen.  The  annual  estimated  loss  of  the  topsoil 

chis  Choking  rivers  and  reservoirs  and  washing  out  to  sea  is 

lifi.d  by  the  annual  cost  of  dredging  reservoirs  and  watenvays. 

du  d"":^  ""  '"  ''*  '"'""^  °'   agricultural  contaminants  in- 
iuced  xnto  our  environment  from  1940  to  1970  has  been  amply  t:^ced 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner  in  his  book.  IHE  CLOSING  CIRCLE. 

During  the  early  forties  a  number  of  Americans,  academicians, 
^nessmen.  farmers,  publishers,  and  the  like,  alarmed  with  th^ 
^ructive  trend  set  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
*t  0  establish  an  overview  which  would  redirect  the  natioi^e 
rlT:.   °^'''"*  themselves  The  New  Agriculturists  and/or  The 
h  elcr  bid'""  '"'"  ''''"''''  ^  """'"  "'  '"'°^'   -^  periodicals 
It  rial    °r"'  '""'''  ""'  '''"'^''   alterative  methods 
ZZTr'   T""'   '^"■°"^^'-^^^°-  -<*  — P1-.  Siving  statistics, 
eking  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  to  promote  the  concept 
i.e  elite  fanner,  or  at  least  an  agricultural  system  based  upon  a 
foundation  of  master  farmers  operating  from  an  overview  which 
protect  our  soil,  our  environment,  and  our  health 
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10.  Apparently  the  concept  was  too  much  before  the  circums 
and  farmers  largely  failed  to  respond,  and  consumers  failed 
derstand  the  relation  of  safe,  nutritious  food  to  farming  m 
The  movement  is  significant  to  this  committee  on  two  counts 
1.  An  alternative  agriculture  was  presented  and  demonstrat 
would  have  enabled  smaller  fanners  to  operate  profitably  on 
self-sustaining  basis.  2.  It  called  to  attention  tnen  tha 
regulation  was  sponsoring  and  pursuing  food  producing  pract 
which  ignored  nutrition  and  was,  in  fact,  sponsoring  method 
materials  which  would  produce  a  health  hazard. 


11.  Perhaps  in  response,  and  belatedly  responding  to  a  USI 
taken  in  the  mid-thirties  which  indicated  that  one-third  ol 
nation's  people  were  "ill-fed"  .  .  and  casting  numerous  pec 
questions  upon  the  1933  USDA  position  that  the  nation  was  £ 
from  overproduction,  .  .  white  flour  and  bread  was  "enricht 
law  in  the  early  40' s,  with  B  vitamins  and  iron.  With  this 
exception,  the  USDA  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to  pui 
to  develop  methods  and  materials  which  would  improve,  or  a1 
guarantee  a  high  level  of  necessary  vitamins,  trace  mineral 
the  necessary  amino  acids. 

12.  Which  is  not  to  suggest  that  fanners  are  legally  prev( 
producing  food  that  is  more  nutritious,  they  are  simply  noi 
to.  The  "Market"  is  a  term  which  seems  to  be  describing  wl 
ers  are  buying,  and  while  it  does  reflect  what  is  "moving" 
to  mean  what  retailers  buy.  Frequently,  in  fact  more  and  i 
ers  would  like  to  supply  the  real  quality  and  variety  whic} 
knows  that  consumers  would  like,  including  improved  nutrit: 
the  market  price  remains  the  same  and  perhaps  less.  There 
or  no  profit  incentive  for  real  quality  or  for  extra  risk. 
"Market"  dominates,  and  often  the  size  or  type  of  a  packing 
more  important  than  the  quality  of  the  product  within. 

13.  Quickly  summarizing  the  developments  over  the  past  39 
produces  the  picture  where  a  stabalized  agricultural  systei 
farmers  was  disturbed,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  systematical. 
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nated,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  May  we  ask  why  or 
perhaps  a  better  question  would  be,  what  have  we  got  in  exchailge*^ 
.  .  In  tenns  of  meaningful  efficiencies  the  exchange  has  been  dis- 
asterous,  and  if  we  add  together  all  of  the  taxpayers'  money  which 
has  been  spent  for  agriculturally  related  programs  and  add  this 
proportionately  to  the  food  which  we  buy  then  we  are  probably  pay- 
ing  twice  as  much  as  we  think  we  are. 

If  uniformity,  a  rather  boring  mediocre  sameness  is  important 
then  unifomity  is  one  plus  picked  up  in  the  exchange.  And  then  ' 
it  IS  also  said  that  the  move  into  larger  agricultural  units  has'  ' 
brought  improved  distribution,  which  might  be  questioned  on  two  ■ 
counts.   1.  Distribution  was  bound  to  improve  simply  as  a  matter 
of  need  and  evolutionary  development.   2.  Why  should  the  production 
of  a  one  thousand-acre  unit  improve  distribution  more  than  if  the 
sane  area  operated  as  ten  one-hundred  acre  units? 

The  real  answer  has  to  relate  to  something  more  like  an  atti- 
tude which  wants  improved  distribution  for  very,  very  large  units 
To  something  like,  "there  shall  be  no  differences  and  unifonnly  big 
Shall  spread  across  the  land",  m  any  event,  there  is  and  has  been 
an  anti-little  attitude,  somewhat  as  though  little  or  small,  or  dif- 
ferent,- IS  alien  and  undesirable.  The  attitude  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  adjust  to  more  than  one  type  of  agriculture  and  one  type  of 
marketing.   "There  shall  be  no  difference"  is  fanatically  applied 
almost  mindlessly,  and  a  quick  review  of  past  events  reveals  that  it 
has  been  applied  detrimentally.   It  has  created  an  industry  largely 
i^ble  to  adjust  or  to  respond  meaningfully  to  a  clear  consumer  de- 
mand, .  .  the  clearest,  best  defined  consumer  demand  in  our  history 
for  better  quality  and  safer  food.   It  lacks  the  capacity  to  recog- 
"^e  that  a  large  growing  alternative  market  is  occurring  where  con- 
Bumers  do  want  to  understand  and  pay  for  the  problems  of  those  fam- 
ily farmers  who  do  want  to  understand  them. 

The  no  difference  attitude  may  well  be  the  most  dangerous  entity 
.0  the  nation's  health  and  well-being  today,  far  outweighing  ■ene.ies- 
'onewhere  abroad.  While  21  nations  refuse  to  eat  U.S.  meat  because. 
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in  their  official  judgement,  our  meat  is  unsafe  and  incorpo 
needless  unsafe  factors,  our  millions  of  Americans  are  comF 
to  eat  such  meat,  without  choice  or  even  without  knowledge 
may  be  consuming  carcinogenic  agents  and  developing  immunit 
emergency  lifesaving  antibiotics. 

17.  Again,  as  in  the  forties,  the  official  response  to  the 
ing  knowledge  that  our  nation's  people  are  still  suffering 
creasing  malnutrition  has  been  to  employ  the  same  old  voice 
technique  by  adding  more  B  vitamin  and  iron  to  white  flour 


18. 


19 


In  crying  "no  differences",  "no  differences"  they  seer 
that  in  doing  so  they  will  prevent  the  logical  questions  w] 
come,  namely;  can  there  be  a  difference?  Can  our  food  be  , 
processed  more  nutritionally  and  safely  without  additions  ^ 
which  are  known  to  be  harmful?  Are  there  methods  that  wii: 
better  natural  flavors  and  put  fresher  food  on  our  tables? 
contact  with  farmers  throughout  the  years,  organic  and  not 
we  have  yet  to  talk  to  a  single  fanner  who  has  failed  to  a 
the  quality  of  our  food,  in  real  terns,  can  be  upgraded  th 
better  farming  methods. 

The  attitude  that  big  is  better,  and  that,  therefore, 
adoption  of  a  big  conglomeration  of  huge  producer-marketin 
panies  should  also  then  be  better  has  to  be  viewed  as  expe 
as  an  economist  attempting  to  develop  a  working  model  of  a 
theory  without  relating  to  the  historical  and  practical  co 
making  up  the  model.  As  a  matter  of  immediate  and  long-ra 
tory  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  assuming  any  great 
in  the  corporate  capacity  to  either  be  efficient  farmers, 
terms,  or  to  produce  a  desirable  agriculture.  The  facts  s 
otherwise. 


20.  The  facts  suggest  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  opera 
thing  as  important  as  food  production  on  the  basis  that  cc 
tions  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  a  clear  understan 
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their  own  best  interest.  With  the  least  amount  of  research,  rean.8 
>f  substantiating  examples  could  be  supplied.  Offhand  examples 
lemonstrating  the  point  might  be  Bosie  Cascade,  The  Penn  Central 
lailroad,  and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  All  demonstrate 
hat  It  IS  net  practical  to  imagine  that  corporations  always  oper- 
te  efficiently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  consistent  history  of 
igh  cost  overruns,  and  expensive  mismanaged  contracts  with  the 
nited  States  Govei™,ent  suggests  that  a  supercoroorate  agriculture 
111  probably  have  to  be  subsidized  to  an  amount  likely  to  reach 
-uals  Of  ,5  billion  dollars,  or  more.   It  is  already  being  said  ■ 
»at  Purex  has  sustained  extensive  losses  in  agriculture,  and  is 
Lthdrawing, 

The  view  is  easy  to  picture  where  as  supercorporate  agricul- 
^e  bumbles  and  stumbles  into  fantastic  "overnins"  and  breakdowns 
.e  pressures  that  will  then  develop  will  be  for  some  type  of  pema- 
nt  federal  entry  into  agricultural  production. 

We  cannot  really  afford  to  pemit  our  food  production  and  our 
od  producing  resources  to  slip  any  further  into  the  hands  of  an 
stituticn  which  IS  entirely  committed  to  making  money  and  to  moving 

and  cut  Of  profitable  markers,   for  our  own  protection  we  must 
ve  a  strong  alternative  which  has  demonstrated  for  centuries  that 

IS  committed  first  to  producing  food.  And  then  there  are  human 

ues  0  weigh,   m  I910,  41f.  of  the  population  lived  on  fanns,  in 

.  2.^  by  1966.  6,i.  and  by  ,972.  1-,.  These  statistics  corrls- 
.i  with  two  probably  related  factors.   One:   the  automobile,  and 
'!  the  moDile  society.   Our  people  are  restless,  moving,  fre- 
^ntly  Changing  locations,  driving  through  insane  traffic  conditions 
madcap  jammed  weekends,  attempting  to  be  somewhere  out  of  a  city 
•young  people  move  about  the  planet,  hitchhiking,  wandering  and  ' 
"ihg,  .  .  camping,  in  fact  our  national  parks  are  being  deter- 
ated  literally  by  the  feet  of  youth,  seeking  someway  and  some- 
«  to  feel  With  the  land  ...  to  be  part  of  an  experience  which 

generated  a  tremendous  yearning  to  live  quietly  in  a  natural  en- 
onment  and  produce  food  for  a  living. 
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23.      There  is  also  a  disturbing  lack  of  orientation 
and  not  found  land  of  opportunity. 


24. 


a  lo 


The  great  yearning  to  return  to  the  land  is  rapidly  id« 
fying  with  the  elimination  of  the  family  famer,  and  partici 
with  small  famers,  it  is  identifying  «ith  the  problems  of  . 
tory  workers;  it  has  identified  with  orginio  faming  and  nal 
processing.  The  pressures  developing  are  more  extensive  an, 
be  more  persistent  than  is  currently  understood.  The  trend 
positive,  in  fact  it  has  been  characterized  as  the  "Oentle  1 
tion"  and  it  can  be  described  as  the  beginning  of  an  Agricu 
Renaissance.  Exciting  innovation  is  already  in  progress,  a: 
view  is  emerging  which  is  pulling  towards  a  system  of  elite 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  fan 
possibilities  for  a  personalized,  direct  input  from  scienti 
technologists. 
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6212  Redwing  Court 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

20034 

March  8,  1972 


nator  Adlai  Stevenson 
bcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
1  Senate  Annex 
shington,  D.C.  20010 

ar  Senator  Stevenson: 

srations,  I  am  enclosina  ^^„^  ^  °"  *''*  agribusiness 

to  put  together  ?argf-s^^'?rLr°L„\'^^;:ra*tio"„s'!"  ^° 

Sincerely  yours 


Harry  j/rfogan 
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HARRY  J.  HOG  AN* 


fultiple  Ownerships  and  Single 
Operation- An  Aspect  of  The  Acreage 
imitation  in  Reclamation  Law ' 

IMTBODUCTION 

I  odd  characteristic  of  American  Liberalism  has  been  its  tendency  on 
:asion  to  march  backward  into  the  future.  So  much  that  pretends  to  be 
ward  looking  legislation  really  expresses  a  nostalgia  for  an  idealized 
imagmed  past.  Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident  than  in  regard 
the  160-acre  limitation  of  Reclamation  Law.^ 

Federal  assistance  in  the  reclamation  of  dry  land  areas  of  the  west  has 
'ays  been  justified  in  substantial  part  by  the  desirability  of  fostering 
family  farm  as  a  way  of  life.  The  family  farm  tradition  in  America  is 
ery  strong  one.  It  was  sanctified  by  Jefferson.  It  dominated  our  land 
tiemem  policy  throughout  the  19th  century.  With  the  closing  of  the 

aliv'^I   HTholL^Tnt  5f ''^  Subcommittee  on  Education,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
hinofL  if  ^f"    '''8'^^*  ^'^'"^  Princeton  University,  a  Ph.D  from  oSree 

.  A  ,h   ^rr""'-.''"*' ""  '-^^  ^^^  <=<""'"'"''  University  Law  School  ^ 

.efntetfin.L'^';L796f.9'^'rh'°''"        «-'--"-  -«  Power,  Deparlmen. 
e  of  the  DepanmeM        ''""'^**'  '"*  ^'"*'  expressed  are  his  own  and  definitely  not 

nlful^t^^"  ^"'f  •";"'   '^'    ''''2'  C"-    '0'3,  33  Stat.  388,  43   USC   391    as 

sets  out  th!.  r   f,**."""."*  "^'^^  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  May  25,  1926,  44  Stat 
^ets  out  the  limitation  m  its  presently  applicable  form  and  reads  in  relevant  part  as 

furtheTorcvM^I'h^?  T"^''^,  ^'^'''rigation  districts  hereinbefore  referred  to  shall 
excess  of  n„.  l  h  r^^J"^.'^""  he'"  i"  private  ownership  by  any  one  owner  in 
P  escribed  bv,he"^t''V"^"'J^'''^''  '''^"  ^^  ''PP™'^''  in  a  manner  to  \^ 
Secre terv  on  .hA  'f  *"  "^  ""  '"""°''  ""<'  '"^  ^^'^  P""^  'hereof  fixed  by  the 
reference  to  the  oronosL'"  '"""  '""'  ","'  '""'  ^'  '"^  "^'^  "'  ''PP^^'^^'  ^''hotu 
excess  lards  n  HHh'^k  n  "".*'™""'n  "f  "<e  irrigation  works;  and  thai  no  such 
thereof  shal  r.f,^.i  .  '•«"'^e,.*«'"  from  any  project  or  division  if  the  owners 

"nd™  ' '!i";f  to  execute  valid  recordable  contracts  for  the  sale  of  such  land* 
not  to  S^d  ?h„  °"fi  ^K  'f'f^»<"y  'o  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  at  price* 
con  Lc«^  ..  """  "^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  that  until  one-hJ^f  the 
^uSs  Shan  cf^'-f '"".''''''  '""".^  '*'^"  ""^^^  '^'"  f""y  P^'^  "o  sale  of  a^ 
involved  ,^tl  '7  s    ""  Vu"?  """'  ""'"^  """  ""'"  '"e  Purchase  prici 

proof  of  f"udutnfr.nt  ^"/T^   ''^  "l'   ^^"'^""^  "^  ""^   '""^"O''  a"*'   *«  "P"" 

■he  Secreta^  nf  ?K,  1'^'"*""'"°"  t' '"  '"*  '""^  consideration  involved  in  such  sie« 
land tl^'^  i^^tV^uTlenttle:?"'  "  ^^""'  '"^  *""  ^«'"  ^"^"^-'-^  ^  *« 
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338     MILTIPLE  OWNERSHIPS  AND  SINGLE  OPERATIONS 


frontier  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Populist  sentiment  made  it  the  jii 
cation  for  the  federal  reclamation  program. 

The  history  of  that  reclamation  program  is  in  part  the  histoi 
extraordinary  efforts  by  farmers  to  obtain  economies  of  scale  reqi 
large  acreages  while  doing  obeisance  to  the  family  farm  concept, 
conflict  is  between  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  new  agricul 
production  and  marketing  technologies  and  a  nostalgia  for  a  family 
that  has  been  idealized  as  part  of  an  agrarian  anti-corpon 
anti-commercial  tradition.  Jefferson  in  his  frustrated  attempt  to 
commercial  development  in  New  York  and  New  England  througl 
1807  Embargo,  Jackson  in  his  victorious  struggle  in  1832  witl 
Second  U.S.  National  Bank,  and  the  pre-World  War  I  Populists  in 
not-so-successful  struggles  with  corporate  monopoly,  were  carryin 
public  action  programs  of  that  tradition. 

The  emotional  strength  of  that  tradition  continues  to  make  dil 
any  rational  consideration  of  acreage  limitation  problems.  The  irrat 
ity  is  evident  in  the  political  alignments.  The  strongest  support  fc 
limitation  today  comes  from  the  urban  anti-business  intellectual: 
from  organized  labor.  Neither  has  any  practical  stake  in  the  progra 
fact,  in  terms  of  organization  of  farm  labor.  Labor  logically  would  h 
stake  in  the  program's  termination.  Union  organization  of  farm 
would  be  facilitated  if  farming  were  done  by  large-scale  corporate 

prises. 

This  schizophrenia,  this  effort  to  live  in  both  a  make-believe  ror 
world  and  the  real  world  of  agricultural  economics,  has  produced  a 
endemic  crisis.  The  program  has  survived,  however,  although  m 
scathed.  It  has  had  its  defeats,  legislative  and  administrative,  api 
and  real.  These  defeats  have  been  the  subject  of  able  ideological  i 
ination  elsewhere.^ 

The  problem  of  excess  land  law  administration  became  partic 
troublesome  in  the  Democratic  administrations  of  1961-1968.  It 
backward-dragging  complication  at  a  time  when  the  Bureau  of  Rec 
tion,  the  agency  in  the  Interior  Department  charged  with  respons 
for  administering  the  reclamation  program,  was  attempting  tc 
mid-20th  century  problems  of  commercial  farm  production  as  v^ 
water  problems  of  municipal  and  industrial  supply  and  pollution  co 

3  For  example,  Paul  S.  Taylor,  author  of:  Excess  Land  Law:  Execution  of  a 
Policy,  64  YALt  Law  Review  477,  Feb.,  1955;  Destruction  of  Federal  Recu 
Law?  The  Ivanhoe  Case,  10  Stanford  Law  Review  76,  Dec.,  »9^7;  Exms  t 
the  Kern,  46  Calif.  Law  Review  153.  May.  I95«;  Excess  Land  Law:  Le^ 
Erosion  of  Public  Policy,  30  Rocky  Mountain  Law  Review  ^«<>' J""^'J;„^f ' 
Land  Law:  Pressure  v.  Principle.  47  Califo«WIA  Law  Review  499,  August 
Excess  Land  Law:  Secretary's  Decision:  A  Study  in  the  Administration  oj  teae^ 
Relationships,  9  U.S.C.A.  Law  Review  I.  1961-^2:  Excess  Land  Law.  co 
Circumvention,  52  California  Law  Review  978,  Dec  l^>64. 
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igncuJture  had  passed  through  an  extraordinary  technological  devel- 
lent.  At  present  the  800,000  farm  units  which  gross  over  $10  000  ner 
.m  produce  85%  of  the  nation's  food  and  fiber.  The    ntenfe  com 
t.on  which  has  reduced  the  number  of  commercial  farms  so  dS 
.  smce  World  War  II  continues.  Within  the  next  decad" the  numb 
oeitioTf '  '""'  "'^  "^^'^^  ^^^'"-  T'"  "^  successful  i^ha 
,.  If  farms  on  Reclamation  projects  are  to  be  prohibited  from  doing 
hey  w,ll  have  to  face  problems  of  loss  of  management  talenranSof 

964  "2"^''"""^  •?  r  "'^'"  contemporary  standards  of "vlng 
1964  the  Bureau  failed  to  obtain  departmental  approval  of  a 
^r  of  proposals  for  modernization  of  the  acreage  limitation  in 
ng,  most  particularly,  a  proposal  to  allow  larger  owne^  upon 
ayment  with  interest,  of  an  allocated  share  of  fhe  project  cos  This 
asts  with  traditional  subsidization  of  project  farm  unit  '  ul 
e™  interest-free  financing  i„  which  the  farmers  were  reJL.Vei t 
nly  that  percentage  of  the  agricultural  share  of  project  costs  which 
letermined  by  the  Bureau  to  be  within  their  ability  to  pay  The  term 
^  usually  fifty  years  and  in  the  Missouri  River  BasiS  for  exaS 
ercentage  has  averaged  less  than  20%.  Elsewhere  as  in  [he  sZh 

led  fh.T  ''.  '\''  '^^^"  ''"^  ^^f"™  P'•°^'°^^'  ^«"'d  have 
n  zed  the  transition  from  a  primarily  subsistence  farm  to  a  com- 
al  operation  able  and  ready  to  pay  its  own  way 
:  most  that  the  Solicitor's  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

itr:Sr.'"r  r ''^  ""^^"  ^"'""°-  remote  ^7; 
Itural  technological  revolution,  could  finally  bring  themselves  to  do 

.  approve  two  backward-looking  recommendations.^  One  by  a  lot 
holZ:  T'^'^T  ""  ■'"  ^^^"  °f  8-^  '-^'  which  wouTd 

i'ot  to  lift  7r  f "  ' ''  '"''  °"  ''''''  '^"'^  ^"''  ^«  --"-e  the 
standL  of  '■"''"""'"  ""'■'■"'y-  "  ^°""'  P«™i'  a  slightly 
standard  of  living  on  poor  land  in  a  still-limited  operation   The 

^ce     i:iT  '  T"'^"  "'^  P™^'-^'"  "y  -'•^--i"g  -  f-d  to 
men,!      1        --edistribution.  Neo-Populist  sentiment  within  the 
tment  simply  proved  too  strong  to  permit  reform 
-Hopu  ist  sentiment  continued  at  high  tide  and  took  the  Depart- 

a<_Vallcy    and  on  the  King's*  and  Kern'  river  basins  where,  for 

■      Impenal  Irrigation  District  Docket  No.  67-7  K,  U.S.  Distric.  Ct.,  So.  Dist., 
3isl,  Calir  ''""  ^'"^  Company,  Docket  No.  2483.  N.D.  Civil,  U.S.  Dist.  Ct., 

'eZ"m^tdeiayedS«n"din"fH"'T''^  '°  '"^""   °^'"'"'"-  for  litigation. 
__ m  oeiayed  niing  pending  development  of  Kings  River  litigation. 
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special  (although  different)  reasons,  it  had  not  been  applied  for  a  g( 
ation.  Those  litigations,  for  all  their  pyrotechnics,  predictably  couh 
succeed  in  the  sense  of  returning  the  land  to  individually  o^ 
160-acre  farm  operations.  They  will  fail,  either  as  litigations  or  bee 
society  has  solved  the  problem  by  some  other  technique,  e.g.  amen 
ry  legislation. 

I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  pendmg  litigal 
Instead  I  shall  limit  this  presentation  to  examination  of  the  boc 
administrative  law  that  grew  up  during  the  same  eight  years  of  D 
cratic  administration,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  varying  forms  of  mu 
ownership,  to  obtain  large-scale  operation. 

Deprived  of  the  possibility  of  legislative  modification  of  the  ac 
limitation,  the  problem  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  faced  was  tl 
encouragement  of  farm  management  techniques  consistent  with  the 
age  limitation  that  would  (1)  produce  food  for  the  Nation  at  the  Ic 
possible  cost,  and  (2)  generate  a  good  farm  income  for  the  producer 
production  problem  was  one  of  obtaining  economies  of  scale  pr 
tioned  to  the  new  technologies.  The  legal  problem  was  one  of  pi 
together  large  scale  farm  management  operations  made  up  of  owne 
units  that  conformed  to  the  160-acre  limitation  on  "ownership." 

The  possibility  of  solution  to  the  legal  problem  turns  on  the  me 
of  the  word  "ownership."  If  Congress  intended  to  require  the  owi 
live  on  his  farm,  then  single  management  of  multiple-ownership  ui 
practically  impossible.  Section  5  of  the  original  Reclamation  A 
1902^  contains  a  requirement  of  some  sort  of  residency.  It  p 
exceedingly  difficult  to  administer  and  was  gradually  eroded  by  adi 
trative  decision  and  legislative  acquiescence^  until  it  was  supersed 
Section  46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  1926.  That  act  set 
new  procedure  by  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contracted  wi 
Irrigation  District,  rather  than  the  individual  farmer,  for  water  deliv 
Section  46  uses  the  word  "ownership."  There  is  no  solid  legis 
history  that  Congress,  in  using  that  word,  intended  to  require  resid 
operation.  If  Congress  had  meant  to  require  residence.  Congress  ^ 

8  Sec.  5  .  .  .  No  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall  1 
for  a  tract  exceedmg  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  no  such  sale  shall  be  n 
any  landowner  unless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  on  such  land,  or  occupant 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  said  land,  and  no  such  right  shall  permanently  attac 
all  payments  ther<;fore  are  made  ...  /n    ar 

The  term  "in  the  neighborhood"  was  held  to  mean  within  fifty  miles.  (Uepa 
decision,  Jan.  20,  1909).  ...  ^ 

»  For  a  history  of  the  early  administration  of  the  acreage  limitation,  see  ^vi 
Print  entitled  Acreage  Limitation  Policy  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Comm 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  88th  Congress.  2nd  Session  (1964).  For  a  review  ot  leg 
history,  see  Opinion  M-36634.  dated  Dec.  26,  1961,  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depam 
the  Interior. 
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inf nf'^tH^^  SO  because  the  requirement  is  not  within  the  ordinary 
img  of  the  word,  and  .n  fact  is  in  derogation  of  ownership  righu  I^ 
are  normally  conceived.  The  issue  is  now  in  litigktion  in  f  man 
s  action  brought  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enforee 
mcy  withm  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District '» 
e  forward-looking  interpretation  of  "ownership"  was  the  literal  and 
d  legal  one -"ownership"  meant  control,  associated  whether 

oV±'  1°  'n'"'"'  ""•  ""^^  ^"  interpretation  wo^^^perS 
on  operation  of  separately-owned  units 

!  backward-looking  Neo-Populistic  ideological  interpretation  was 
d^cult  to  articulate.  It  required  interpretations  thm  d  s  egarded 
ship  and  were  designed  to  prevent  common  operation  of  separate 
led  umts  no  matter  how  it  was  attempted  '^ 

^hM'the  n"  V*""  ^^'"•'"^''^  administration  nostalgic  popu- 
mhm  the  Department  achieved  an  immediate  and  dramatic 
h  here  as  hey  were  later  to  do  in  preventing  proposals  for  reform 

~the"for or  "  '°"'"^  '''  '''  ^^"^^  of^966  s 
Z  ,      u    u   u      *^^"  announcement  on  December  21,  1962  of 

rn!J."''  °.^''^«'"^"t  ^o"'d  insist  upon  before  approv^ 
jransaction  m  which  a  trust  disposition  of  excess  lanS?  was 

'JslToJZtulT,"""''  ''°"''''''  ^°  ^''''  '^^'  'he  arbitrary 
e  vea  .  ?n    H       '™^V'-«<'""-«n'«nts  pronouncement  were  eroded 
sLp  bv'te''""'""'"'  decision-making,2he  Department  was 
.n  !  u  V  I  "^       ^  accepting  practical  ownership-operation  ar- 
ts wet  betrer:b;''°''''T:'!^  '"^'^^^^^"'-  ''  '"-'''  -«  'h't  t"e 

nSade"l'f  .'h  ''"''  '"°""^''''*'  •'^  '■^^"'"^  '"^^  considerable 

Pie  owners!  Srr /'''""''  '"  "^^^'""'"^  '^^^'  ^-"=" 
^elv  bvZovTr     ?    ^"^'^  "''"■^''"^  """•  "The  P^Po^als  were 

>««s.  In  such  »~..  ^  t"^      *'*  '*  ''^e-stock  production  which  requires 

5*lim  «of,,*rComm'?f.«"p'''f  °"'."  "■"'*  ""P"°"^  '°  '"^  general  appTj! 
n»  seawM  fem£  Tr  .K  "^""^  '"*'' '"  "°'«  '>• '"  f««i'«  'o«-lying  lands  with 
■ho>J?^?^f^T^*"  1'*,  ">.«  Po^ibility  of  more  than  a  subsistence  They  h*ve 

gisiauon  as  in  the  1948  effort  by  Senator  Downey  of  California,  or 
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In  the  1950's  large  landholdings  in  the  Central  Valley  were 

under  10-year  recordable  contracts,  which  allowed  their  owners 

tain  project  irrigation  water  on  the  condition  that  they  sell  the.r  I 

units  of  not  more  than  160  acres  to  eligible  buyers  w.thin  10 

These  contracts  expired  in  the  late  1960's.  The  owners  faced  the 

sity  of  disposition  of  their  excess  holdings  to  non-excess  hold 

forced  by  the  Secretary's  power  under  the  recordable  contract  t( 

the  owners  failed  to  do  so.  Many  of  these  large  enterprises  wei 

ly-owned  and  operated.  Those  families  found  themselves  presse 

160-acreage  limitation,  theoretically  designed  to  compel  famil 

ation,  towards  dispositions  that  would  fracture  and  dissipate  the 

successful  family  operation.  In  order  to  effect  compliance  and  sti 

tain  a  family  operation,  lawyers  experimented  with  multiple-ON^ 

devices.  Their  success  adapted  the   160-acre  limitation  to  lari 

operation,  and,  by  projection,  to  unitary  large-scale  operation  of  i 

tracts  owned  by  unrelated  people. 


II.  MULTIPLE  OWNERSHIPS 

In  legal  conception,  "ownership^\s  concerned  narrowly  with  I 
broadly  with  control.  Multiple  ownership  arrangements  can  sati 

concerns.  .  ,     .         „„i 

In  fact,  in  the  analogous  lease  situation,  title  is  comparai 
control  compares  unfavorably  to  that  in  multiple-ownership 
ments;  and  leases  always  have  been  held  acceptable. 

In  practice  the  Department  has  always  been  tolerant  ot  lai 
ership-farm  operation  by  a  private  person,  such  as  in  a  simpU 
operation.  This  permits  a  tolerance  of  the  ordinary  family  situate 
as  that  in  which  the  homesteading  father  has  died,  and  his  wido 
the  farm  to  a  neighbor  and  retires  to  town;  or  in  which,  upon  i 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  the  children  elect  to  live  m  the  city 
ownership  of  the  homeplace  and  so  lease  it  to  a  neighbor.  Ih( 
infinite  variety  of  possibilities,  but  they  all  are  charactenzed 
sistent  with  a  small  scale  subsistence  farm  ownership.  In  time 
holdings  of  the  farm  operator  may  accrete  to  a  'arge-scale  co 
operation,  but  the  pattern  cannot  be  challenged  without  requ. 
dent  operation  of  each  ownership,  an  interference  with  owners! 
abandoned  sixty  years  ago.'»  . 

Approval  by  the  Department  of  the  lease-operation  as  in  con 

more  recently  by  putting  together  farm  operations  by  P'j^^^^^^r^Z'^b\fc 
management  of  multiple  ownerships,  at  the  time  of  expiration  of  recoraan 
the  1960s. 

"See  note  S. 
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the   160  acre  limitation  is  logically  a  serious  impediment  in  con- 

S„    TheT^f"^  "'""  ^"'"''■"^  multiple-ownerships  Tn  one 
r?oTn7J         I     ^P'''''^"  '^'''"--^y  ^^P^^^t^^  ownership  from 
trol  and  allows  the  accumulation  of  tracts  in  one  out-size  operation 
ccordmgly  w.th  that  approach,  repayment  and  water  service  con 
ts  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Irrigation  DisS 

tr:?;r;Sject  do  sT"""^  •'™''"'^-  ^"  ^"^'^  ^-'-'^  -  ^'^ 

e'bv' th°/  n '"  r''''°"'  '"  "^""  '''"''^'''  '"''"^^t"  their  accep- 
e  by  the  Department  as  legal.  Although  it  would  also  be  withL 

ecT  tracer:  1^'^'.'  T'""^  °"""^'''''  arrangements^!" 
llZf^  ^"^  °^  ^''"'^-  '"''^  ^^''°"  wo"'d  not  affect  the 

e^j,ased,  not  on  mherent  mvahdity,   but  on  administrative  con- 


yusts 

family  trust  was  the  first  form  of  multiple-ownership  arrangement 
d  for  approval.  Typically,  a  father  owning  excess  lands  would  se 
/e.  wvo.  trusts  for  the  children  in  which  the  trust  res  for  each 

uZ^^'  '°'k'"'  °'  '''  ^"^^"^  "T"^^  Department's  concern  was 
>uch  a  trust  m.ght  be  a  shadow  device,  terminable  at  the  father 
kvith  management  and  income  in  his  control 

r[I!/n  "'  '*K"'^'"  "'^'  """■""^  '""^"°"  '^d  the  Secretary  to 

ord  '  wnelh  K  '  "''  "^'  '"'l"''"^'*  "y  ^"y  interpretation  of 

.ord     ownership     m  the  controlling  acreage  limitation  statutes 

n    eSr'iSfil""'  "'''"  ''^  '^"^'^^^'^  ^-''"  of  discretion 

>l  over  hi's-'ch  H       ''  "''"'•""'  '"*  "''''"'  '  ^""'''"  ^^"^  "^^"^ 
.  th.  f      ,    .  property.  In  other  words,  in  the  name  of  pre 

g  the  family  farm  the  trust  standards  would  make  illegal  the  fam'y 
t.on^of  tracts  of  land  owned  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  mfnor  members 

\ZZntT'u"'T'^'''  '''""'°P^'^ '°  ^"pport  the  disapproval  of 
n/sS     '  "'^.P^^^Oi-Minetti  family  that  would   replace  a 

Iwed  in     K      ?''"'  '"'"'^  ^'"^  ^'""y"  The  proposal  would 
'"owed  any  beneficary  to  obtain  control  of  his  acreage  through 

^emrn^L"ff:nroK"ht;ouf '''  '"   "'"•  """'  "^  Perelli-Mineui  .o  .he 
">e  recordable  comract  '  °^"^"°"  '"'°  '^0"fo™«y  at  the  end  of  the 
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partition  This  right  of  partition  would  have  provided  the  same  kii 
repossession  right  that  a  short-term  lease,  admittedly  unobjectior 
would  give  to  an  owner. 

The  seven  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1  That  the  trust  established  be  irrevocable  by  the  grantor  and  const 
grant  of  all  ownership,  dominion  and  control  over  a  specifically  des 

parcel  of  land.  ^  ^    ,     ^         ,  a 

2  That  the  trust  property  consist  solely  of  the  land  granted. 

3  That  the  trust  document  provide  identification  of  individual  pers 
beneficiaries  and  prescribe  the  undivided  interest  of  each  in  the 
property,  which  undivided  interest  in  no  event  shall  represent  a  si 
the  total  corpus  of  the  trust  greater  than  than  the  ratio  of  160  to  th 

acreage  of  the  trust.  .•      *•     „ 

4  That  the  trustee  named  shall  receive  only  compensation  for  m 
ment  services,  and  shall  neither  acquire  any  interest  of  a  beneficia 
transact  in  his  individual  capacity  any  business  with  the  trust,  and  \X 
attempt  to  do  either  shall  be  void. 

5  That  the  trustee  shall  make  periodic  distribution  of  net  return 
operations  to  beneficiaries  in  proportion  to  their  undivided  interests 

trust  property. 

6  If  at  any  time  the  undivided  interest  of  a  beneficiary  shall  repre! 
area  of  land  excess  to  that  which  he  might  hold  as  a  nonexcess  owr 
trustee  shall  designate  a  specific  tract  of  the  land  in  the  trust  equivc 
such  excess  as  excess  land,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  designation  ; 
in  the  trust  shall  be  deemed  excess  so  long  as  that  situation  contii 
exist.  If  a  beneficiary  shall  acquire  other  land  not  in  the  trust 
together  with  his  beneficial  interest,  exceeds  that  which  he  may  ho 
nonexcess  owner,  the  land  not  in  the  trust  shall  to  the  extent  ( 
excess  be  deemed  excess  land. 

7  That  each  beneficiary  or  guardian  of  a  beneficiary  shall  have  tn 
at  his  option,  to  partition  of  the  interest  of  such  beneficiary  in  the  tn 

These  seven  requirements,  described  as  '^minimum,"  were  a 
panied  by  an  8th  requirement  (unnumbered)  reading  as  follows: 

In  framing  any  trust  arrangement,  even  with  these  requirements,  tK 

be  many  elements  of  preference  on  the  part  of  the  owner  establish 

Trust.  These  must  be  carefully  considered  in  order  that  the  arran 

may  not  take  on  the  character  of  "business  as  usual     for  the 

owners  or  may  not  present  unacceptable  burdens  of  supervision  an^ 

ing  by  the  Bureau.  For  this  reason,  the  language  of  the  contrac 

water-user  organizations  indicating  the  permissive  character  oi  iru. 

be  qualified,  as  "subject  to  the  approval  of  the  contracting  officer . . 

The  seven  requirements  would  seem  to  have  been  designed  t( 

difficult  the  construction  of  acceptable  trust  proposals.  Althou 

requirement  that  a  trust  be  irrevocable  is  a  reasonable  requirer 

order  to  meet  the  criterion  of  ownership  by  the  beneficiary,  there 

seem  to  be  no  necessity  to  requiring  that  the  particular  land  in  eac 

be  specifically  described.   In  the  proposed   Perelli-Minetti  trus 

beneficiary  had  a  floating  right  of  selection.  That  addjtionalj;;g 
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ly  did  not  detract  from  "ownerhip"  and,  if  a  present  decision  on  land 
ction  was  desired  it  could  always  be  solicited 

sveral  of  the  requirements  are  patently  irrational.  There  would  seem 
.  no  reason  for  requirement  2  that  trust  property  be  limird  „  IW 
le  proposed  trust,  a  winery  and  associated  persona  rwoud  Sle 
I  placed  in  the  trust.  This  would  have  allowed  the  continultton  oSe 
highly  successful  corporation  operation.  Presumably  a  large  sd 
less  success  is  objectionable  per  se.  In  any  event  the  nmhih v 
;na,ty,  taken  literally,  would  have  the  absuTd  ^      7o7p  tri" 

nilarly  there  would  seem  to  be  no  rationale  to  support  requirement 
prohibiting  the  trustee  m  his  individual  capacity  from  XacX 
usiness  with  the  trust.  Taken  literally  it  would  prevent  a  memSe  of 
>mi  y  who  owned  adjacent  land  from  acting  as  trustee  iTsubver^ 
ilarrZ  '  '  ^^''""■^'"^"«  'hat  the  trustee  be  an  outsider, 
io^n         r'^"'^^'".^"'  5   that   the   trustee   make   periodic   dis- 

uLionsof  c     r."  ""P^^^''^^'-  Taken  literally,  it  would  prevent 
luiations  of  capital  or  operating  reserves 

;  nvTh?"^'  anti-business  bias  of  the  irrationalities  is  further  re- 
1  by  the  pure-in-heart  test  also  set  out  in  the  December  2 1    1962 
Memorandum.   It  would  prevent  any  rearrangemen  ,  othe  !S 
of^an^excess  ownership  which  would  have  the  charact;r  of  W 

ZTT  ^^t  ""'i™"'"  ^^''"'^^•"ents,  artificial  and  rigid  as  they 

igation.  In  the  practical  world  of  decision-making  in  real  fact  situ 
U^e  Department  has  moved  slowly  and  tentatively  to  mold    t 

Xh  Sit  Jl'^.r''^'"'  ■■"'"■  '^''"^  -""^^  --'  "e  under 
s  both  hmited  to  the  particular  facts  there  decided  and  also  as 

t  i    eret ^nd"  "  l"'"'""  ''  '^^'"  '"«^^-«ation.  The  l^lint  are 
interest  and  can  be  summarized  as  follows- 

Requirement  (that  the  grant  be  irrevocable  and  complete)-  The 

TevoS'l'th  Ju„  tT  '"  "  '"'"'•"■'"  '"'^''  ^^^"  "^-^'^  ^' 
trustee  5  Th'V^  '  '"u''  "°'  '"'*^'"  "°"''-o'  ^V  appointing 

cSete  Jrant      '         '  ^'"'  "'""''  '"^^"^  acceptance  of  less 
^s^'  it  was  nro      Z  ^f  ™'"^''o"'  hardly  a  relaxation.  In  the 
n  was  proposed  that  a  trustee  acquire  860.8  acres  to  be 
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held  in  three  undivided  shares  each  for  a  named  child  and  for  those  ' 

would  take  through  him  by  devise  or  descent.  The  number  of  chil< 

was  such  that  in  a  present  partition  each  would  receive  less  than 

acres   If  land  became  excess,  the  trustee  could  dispose  of  it.  The  1 

was  held  to  satisfy  the  requirement  that  the  transfer  must  be  total 

irrevocable  although  the  trustors  had  a  remote  reversionary  interest 

Second  Trust  Requirement   (that  trust  property   consist   solel] 

land)  •  It  has  been  ruled  that  the  trust  res  can  include  personal  prop 

necessary  for  farming  with  the  explanation  that  the  restriction 

intended  to  exclude  land  ownership  outside  the  farm  entity  an 

particular  ownership  of  a  processing  plant.^'  There  would  seem  to  b 

reason  to  prevent  the  trust  res  from  including  personal  property  ir 

vant  to  farming.  So  it  has  been  held  that  a  trust  provision  authorizim 

trustee  generally  to  acquire  personal  property  does  not  invalidate 

trust  i«  The  concern  of  the  Department  expressed  in  this  requirei 

would  seem  to  be  one  of  obtaining  a  trust  instrument  simple  enoug 

that  its  relationship  to  the  excess  land  law  might  be  sensibly  apprais. 

Fourth  Trust  Requirement  (that  trustee  may  not  be  beneficiary 

transact  business  with  the  trust)  :  This  requirement  gives  difficult] 

cause,  on  occasion,  it  tends  strongly  to  go  counter  to  the  desired  gc 

family  operation  and  control.  It  has  the  effect  of  making  necessar: 

appointment  of  a  third  party,  e.g.,  a  bank  as  trustee  in  otherwise  wl 

a  family  operation.  So  in  the  Chrisman  trust,^^  for  example,  a  tn 

who  placed  his  excess  land  in  a  trust  for  his  minor  child  and  who  v 

logically  want  to  continue  to  operate  the  trust  land  along  witl 

retained  ownership  now  non-excess,  had  to  appoint  a  bank  as  truste 

Fifth  Trust  Requirement  (that  trustee  make  periodic  distributior 

has  been  ruled^o  that  the  trustee  need  not  distribute  annually,  nor 

fixed  schedule.  He  need  only  make  reasonable  distributions  as  mor 

available  and  the  beneficiary's  needs  require.  The  beneficiary  h. 

course,  a  right  to  an  accounting. 

The  trustee  need  not  distribute  all  possible  income  to  tne 
eficiary.2i  Therefore,  as  in  the  Chrisman  trust,  a  trustee  can  devote 
almost  all  of  the  trust  income  for  land  development^^  or^as  ii 
Franes-Hildehrand  trust  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  indebtedness,  i  n^ 
no  requirement  that  the  trust  constitute  a  gift  free  of  encumor 
^^l^^orandum  from  Associate  Solicitor.  Water  and  Power,  to  Regional  Sc 

Sacramento,  April  27.  1965.  Oeeional  S( 

>«  Memorandum  from  Deputy  Solicitor,  Interior  Department,  to  Regiona 

Sacramento,  Oct.  28.  1965.  (Hammonds  Trust). 
^^  See  note  17. 

^^  Id. 

"Memorandum  from  Deputy  Solicitor.  Interior  Departmen^_to_Regional^ 
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'!  orifo't'  '""'  '""'''"  '"  '''^''^'"  »™^ts  on  lands  totaling  in 
to  Principal  and  the  trustees  could  withhold  payTen'^^crme  to' 

..ml  „„„„,„  wr,„„  ,te  ,60  „„  ,„„„„„  .^  xi,ri, ;  J' 

"llenlteT'S"''"'"''"'  ^*'"'  """"'^^'^'•y  "ave  right  to  partition 

■dingly,  a  testamentary  trust  in  which  the  right  to  possession  bv 

o,Lr     ^".".''P''^"^''  "8ht  to  partition,  however,  can  be  de- 

l.enat  o7;'r"r''"'"^  °""^"'"'''  ^^  "y  'hose  which  proh- 
iiienation  and  subjugation  to  claims  of  creditors.^s 


''^TZ%l!Sl'?Tsi,'"'''''''  °^''^"™^"'-  '°  ^^^-^  solicitor,  Sacra. 

rNot2",'^°965,'^:';erpote';!r;ene"'r°^  °^''^"'"^"''  '°  "^^^-"^  solicitor, 
^omndum  from  DepuySollcUor    Infer  n""'  ■■''"'""«  """  '^"''^■ 
'■D«.  I.  1965.(Br^kL„T™s,)  Department  to  Regional  Solicitor, 

e  Trust,  5e'e  note  16. 
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On  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  the  situation  in  which  the  trust  corr 
less  than  160  acres,  the  trust  will  be  approved  although  the  benefic: 
interest  may  prove  to  be  quite  insubstantial.  In  the  Caratan  trust,= 
beneficiary  had  only  a  life  estate  in  an  illusory  income  (m  fac 
income  would  probably  be  devoted  to  operation  and  financing  ( 
plus  an  executory  possessory  interest  which  would  vest  upon 
surviving  the  trustor  and  attaining  the  age  of  35.  The  trustors 
however,  made  a  total  disposition  of  the  trust  so  that  there  would 
be  a  resulting  trust  in  their  favor.  The  controlling  factor  leadii 
approval  was  the  formal  consideration  that  the  trust  corpus  wai 
than  160  acres. 

The  reasoning  is  addressed  to  the  wrong  problem.  Although  the 
res  contains  less  than  160  acres  it  may  still  be  objectionable  undei 
requirements  one  and  four  on  the  ground  that  the  trustor-truste 
operate  it  along  with  his  retained  ownership.^"  Therefore,  the  de 
constitutes  an  overruling  of  those  trust  requirements  without  a  su| 
ing  rationale.  More  properly  the  issue  should  have  been  wheth, 
beneficiary  was  given  substantial  control,  as  by  right  of  ahenatio 
possession.  On  that  issue  the  trust  would  have  fallen.  Very  possit 
favorable  attitude  toward  small  trusts  is  irrational -a  willingn. 
approve  subsistence  operation  arrangements. 

Nevertheless,  the  Caratan  reasoning  has  been  applied  elsewher 
the  Miles-Koda  trust,  the  trust  corpus  was  only  60  acres.  The  ta. 
the  beneficiaries  were  a  class,  i.e..  the  trustor's  children  which 
open  up  for  future-bom  children  did  not  render  it  unacceptable.  Sc 
in  the  Koster  trust^^  a  proposal  to  set  up  three  spendthrift  trii; 
three  individual  beneficiaries,  each  containing  20  acres,  was  hei( 
on  the  ground  that  each  trust  contained  less  than  1 60  acres. 

A  possible  lease-back  by  the  trustee,  who  was  the  trustor  s  bro 
the  trustor,  which  might  be  objectionable  if  accomplished  at  the  t 
the  creation  of  the  trust,  will  not  be  anticipated  so  as  to  requi 
approval  of  the  trust.'^ 

Insubstantiality  of  beneficial  interest  will  not,  however,  be  toier. 


"Letter  from  Solicitor,  Interior  Department,  to  Paul  Asberger,  attorney,  / 

""3i5;;rm':andun,  from  Associate  Solictor,  Water  and  Power,  to  Region 
iter,  Sacramento,  April  27,  1965.  (Chrisman  Trust.  Th.s  trust  of    60  acre    for 
17-year-old  son  was  objectionable  because  Chr.sman  was  to  ^^IfJ^^^-^l^^  , 

^.  Memorandum  from  Deputy  Solicitor,  Interior  Department   to  Regiona. 
Sacramento,  July  27,  1965.  (Miles-Koda  Trust);  Memorandum  from  A  soc^at^^_ 
Water  and  Power,  to  Regional  Solicitor,  Sacramento,  April  "•  1965.  t'ene 

32  Memorandum  from  Deputy  Solicitor,  Interior  Department,  to  Region 
Sacramento,  Jan.  22,  1968.  (Koster  Trust). 

M  Hildebrand  Trust,  see  note  20. 
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St  Of  more  than  160  acres  of  undivided  interests.  So  a  trust  is 
;eptaWe  on  the  ground  that,  even  though  the  beneficiary  has  an 
:ss  nght  to  partition,  his  ownership  rights  are  in  fact  insubstantial 
,se  of  trust  restnct.ons,  e.g.  that  he  had  no  right  of  alienation  and 
he  property  was  not  subject  to  claims  of  creditors.^"  Conceivably 
ing  might  be  otherwise  if  there  were  a  showing  of  the  necessity  for 
thrift  provisions.  ' 

■mt\itGeorgie  Orlando  testamentary  trust^'  the  widow  had  the 
o  invade  the  principal  and  to  terminate  the  trust  and  take  posses- 
f  the  land.  Income  was  to  be  paid  to  her  as  her  needs  required  and 
mamder  to  six  children.  They  had  no  possessory  right  nor  any 
0  ahenate  any  of  the  land.  The  interests  of  the  six  children  were 
isufficient  to  constitute  them  "owners"  for  excess  land  purposes 
0  m  the  parallel  Orlando  Children's  trustee  the  widow  as  primary 
:.ary  had  the  right  to  invade  the  principal,  although  not  the  right  to 
ate  the  trust.  Income  was  to  be  paid  to  her  first  and  then  to  the  six 
.n.  The  trust  was  to  terminate  five  years  after  the  death  of  the 
nbuteH  ,'T-  ^P°". '^™i"^'i°n,  the  remaining  principal  was  to 
nbuted  to  the  six  children  in  equal  shares.  Surviving  issue,  if  any, 
Kn?.h    "k^m        r«P^e^e"tation.  It  was  held  here  also  that  the 
s  of  the  children  were  insuflicient  to  make  them  "owners  " 
any,  the  Q-Neill  trusts^'  were  held  unacceptable  where  the  ben- 
s  had  only  a  bare  expectancy  contingent  upon  the  life  tenant 
ng  his  testamentary  power  of  attorney  in  their  favor  or  in  the 
Uve  an  executory  devise  contingent  upon  surviving  the  life  tenant 
general  rule  might,  therefore,  be  stated  that  any  bona  fide  trust 
trust  res  of  less  than  160  acres  is  acceptable.  It  can  be  safely 
»d  that  separate  trusts  for  the  same  beneficiary  would  be  treated 
insparent  subterfuge  and  held  unacceptable.  If  more  than  160 
■n  the  trust  and  so  more  than  one  beneficiary  is  involved,  then 
ehcianes    interest  must  be  substantial  in  order  to  constitute 
tioned    ^^^  ^"^         "'^"  "^''''  °f  P°s^«sio"  and  alienation  will 

o?n.!.*'  ""k  '^l?  ^^'^  ™'"™""'  requirements,  the  joint  memo- 
of  December  21,  1962.  also  prohibited  a  merely  formal  change 
-n  the  excess  owner  carrying  on  business  as  usual.  Accordingly 


«ie  Trust,  iff  note  16 

pe^"0,^r3.S.fS.VT'T  '^^^^""'^"•'  •°  «-"-'  -"''- 

^^^^^'^ZS.^^J^^----^-  'O  «--  sect., 
'^eiij  J  rust,  5ee  note  21. 
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a  business  trust^s  vvas  ruled  ineffective  to  make  eligible  land  h 
beneficiaries,  formerly  shareholders,  on  the  ground  that  the  trust 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  corporation  whose  property  m 
transferred  to  it.  These  characteristics  included  association,  2 
objective  to  carry  on  the  business  and  divide  the  gains  therefroi 
tinuity  of  life,  centralization  of  management,  limited  liability  a 
transfer  of  interests. 

This  extraordinary  ruling  held  invalid  a  trust  that  would  ha^ 
unobjectionable  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  that  it  follov 
accomplished  the  same  purpose  as  an  objectionable  corporation, 
sequent  tenancy-in-common  arrangement,  having  precisely  th 
^^objectionable"  characteristics  was  thereupon  held  acceptable 
difference  in  treatment  may  be  explicable  on  the  non-rational 
that  erosion  of  the  ideologically  conceived  seven  trust  requirem< 
to  proceed  more  slowly  in  regard  to  trusts  than  in  regard 
ancies-in-common. 

B.  Partnerships 

Partnerships  have  proved  to  be  a  less  tractable  device  thar 
although  the  criteria  are  the  same.  The  principal  criteria  are  tl 
partner  have  a  direct  ^'ownership"  right  evidenced  by  an  imm 
partitionable  possessory  interest  and  a  right  of  alienation. 

Partnership  statutes  may  cause  trouble.  Under  California 
(Cal.  Corp.  CA  15025),  as  distinguished  from  common-law,  a 
ship  is  a  business  entity.  Partnership  property  is  not  assignable  u 
partners  sign;  it  is  not  subject  to  attachment  or  execution  e> 
claim  against  the  partnership;  on  death  of  a  partner  his  ml 
partnership  property  vests  in  the  other  partners;  partnership  pre 
not  subject  to  dower,  curtesy,  allowances  to  widows,  h 
next-of-kin,  and  is  not  community  property;  partnership  real 
can  be  conveyed  only  in  the  partnership  name. 

Therefore,  the  Pradera  del  Lago  partnership  under  the  C 
statute  was  treated  as  an  entity -and  so  eligible  to  hold  0 
acres -in  spite  of  a  provision,  expressly  permitting  partnership, 
ed  in  the  water  service  contract  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclama 
the  Irrigation  District  in  which  the  land  is  located.'*** 


38  Letter  from  Solicitor,  Interior  Department,  to  R.C.  Lowell  Head,  Auj 
and  letter  from  Solicitor  to  Charles  F.  Wheatley,  attorney,  Nov.  29,  1965.  (. 

Ranch  Trust).  »*    ,ij  n   r»«»( 

3»  Letter  from  Secretary  Udall,  Interior  Department,  to  Rep.  M.  Udall,  ue 

(Sun  Valley  Ranch  tenancy-in-common).  . 

"«  Memoran«Jum  from  Deputy  Solicitor,  Department  of  Interior,  to  Regiona 

Sacramento,  Nov.  29,  1965.  (Pradera  del  Lago  partnership). 
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In  fact  the  land  is  owned  by  individuals  and  merely  leased  to  or 
ged  by  the  partnership,  then  the  interposition  of  the  partnership 
not  affect  eligibility.*^ 

mancies-in-common 

enancy-in-common  arrangement  has  proven  to  be  most  flexilbe  If 
nant-in-common  right  of  possession  is  not  substantially  interfered 
a  common  undivided  ownership  with  others  of  more  than  160 
IS  eligible  for  project  water  delivery  up  for  an  acreage  in  which  the 
t  owner  has  no  more  than  160  acres.^^  a  right  of  possession 
ssed  by  a  right  of  alienation  assures  the  tenant  a  sufficiently  sub- 
il  ownership  right  so  as  to  qualify  the  land  for  eligibility.  Equitable 
s-in-common,  i.e.,  beneficiaries  of  trusts  holding  as  tenants  in 
on,  will  be  treated  as  legal  tenants-in-common.^a  if,  however  the 
)f  the  tenants-in-common  to  take  possession  through  partition  is 
ntially  interfered  with,  as  by  a  long-term  lease,  the  te- 
•in-common  is  objectionable.^^ 

should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  a  ten- 
common,  who  holds  land  outside  the  trust  so  that  his  total  holding 
ccess,  may  radically  affect  eligibility.  So  in  one  case  a  husband  and 
)intly  owning  a  one-half  undivided  interest  in  417  acres  with  a 
arty  who  has  exercised  his  eligibility  outside  the  tenancy  holding 
that  none  of  the  acreage  is  eligible.  Since  the  third  party  had 
ted  his  eligibility,  and  since  he  will  share  in  any  income  from  the 
y  holding,  the  entire  holding  was  ineligible.^  The  rule  is  that  since 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  more  than  160  acres,  the  total  eligible 
n  a  tenancy-in-common  is  determined  by  dividing  160  by  the 
1  of  the  total  land  beneficially  owned  by  the  tenant-in-common 
ejargest  undivided  interest.^^ 

I^ILt^^^^T?^"-  ""■.  "^^^^^  ^^'^'''^  contracts  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
De\!Z%    P^'^^^'l^'Ps.    e.g.:  Clear  Creek  Community,  USD  Contract,  May 
.m^i'^wT  '''  '"''-^  ^^^'^^  TD  Contract,  Nov.  8^ 

oiec?rn  t  ^^'  ^^^^'  '^'"^^  '^•^^^  P'-oj^^t  Contract,  Dec.  23,  1963;  Kern 

ScoX^?r,f^i,r^  ''''''''  ''''^'''  ^^"^^^^'  ^^^'  ^^'   '''^'^  ^- 

^:^!^'^;^         ^~  ^^  ^--^'  ^^"^^-' 

^nt^oRLh^i'c'^^"'''^^^'  Memorandum  from  Deputy  Solicitor,  Interior 
ni.  10  Regional  Solicitor,  Sacramento,  Dec.  10,  1965.  (Newberry  and  Gibson 

TJ^^ni  ^[o^wKf" '^'^  ^°''^''^''  "^^'^^  ^"^  P^^^'-'  ^o  Regional  Solicitor, 
u, /\pni  27,  1965.  (Munetta  Farms). 

MeradelLago,5e^note36. 

^S  Oa^^TTo^f  ?^'^'^  ^°^^'°'"'  Rec'a^^ation  and  Power,  to  Regional  Solic 
"",  uct.  9,  1968.  (Excess  Land  Tenancies-in-common). 
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A  liquidation  of  a  corporation  with  its  real  property  distribui 
former  stockholders  in  proportion  to  their  stock  holdings,  and  a  lej 
the  tenants-in-common  to  a  partnership  formed  by  the  nev^ 
ants-in-common  is  acceptable  in  creating  eligibility  of  160  acres  fo 
of  the  tenants.^''  However,  a  merely  formal  reorganization  under  S 
368  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (nontaxable  as  a  distribution) 
not  be  acceptable.-*® 

D.  Corporations 

Use  of  the  corporation  device  posed  problems  requiring  adminis 
decision.. A  series  of  Solicitor's  decisions^®  in  1968  laid  down 
fundamental  rules.  The  first  rule  is  that  no  corporation  may  hold 
than  160  acres  as  eligible  land.  Thus  a  corporation  is  treated  as  a  i 
owner  under  both  section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  and  $ 
46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  1926.  The  second  rule  is  tl 
corporate  form  may  be  disregarded  and  the  land  held  in  cor 
ownership  viewed  as  if  held  by  its  stockholders  in  order  to  det. 
whether  any  stockholder,  as  a  beneficial  owner  of  a  pro  rata  share 
corporate  land  holding,  is  holding  land  in  excess  of  160  acres.  Th 
rule  is  that  the  corporation  cannot  have  been  established  with  a  p 
purpose  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  excess  land  laws.  In  apply 
third  rule,  the  parties  have  the  burden  of  establishing  a  purp( 
dependent  of  avoidance  of  the  excess  land  laws. 

The  Solicitor  has  added  that  he  does  not  know  how  the  secoi 
can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  publicly  owned  corporations.  The  Si 
suggested  that  an  ownership  by  one  person  of  10%  of  the  shares 
raise  suspicion-^®  The  Department  is,  however,  under  no  neces 
tracing  out  several  layers  of  stock  ownership  in  order  to  det 
ultimate  ownership.  The  Department  need  go  no  further  than  to 
tain  the  immediate  stockholders  of  any  corporation.^^ 

A  corporation  which  is  a  stockholder  in  another  corporation  is 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  individual  stockholder,  i.e.,  the  first 
stock  ownership  will  be  examined  and  a  beneficial  land  owner 
corporation  land  will  be  attributed  to  the  stockholder  in  proportioi 
stock  ownership.^^ 


*''  Lapadula,  see  note  38.  D*.oJnnftl 

*^  Supra;  Memorandum  from  Solicitor,  Interior  Department,  to  Kegiona. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  2,  1965.  (Sam  Hamburg  Farms).  _,,,,^    .  ...  ,,   lo 

*9M36729  of  April  22,  1968  (Hubbard  Farms  Inc.);  M36730of  Apnl  21,  ly 

H.  Weyer);  M36731  of  April  22,  1968  (Sill  Properties,  Inc.  and  Icardo  Bros.,  mw. 
»o  M36730  and  M3673 1 ,  see  note  45. 

"  M36729,  see  note  45.  c  r^t    i    1968  ( 

"  Decision  of  Solicitor,  Interior  Department,  M36755  of  Oct.   ^   i'^ 

Pacifk  Co.). 
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le  fact  that  the  dominant  corporation  can  show  compliance  with  rule 
:  (by  proving  a  reason  for  creation  of  the  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
oration  other  than  desire  to  evade  the  excess  land  laws)  does  not 
IT  rule  two  inapplicable.  Therefore  rule  three  cannot  be  used  to 
ate  a  situation  otherwise  invalid.  The  question  remains  whether  it 
.e  used  to  invalidate  a  situation  otherwise  valid.  It  would  seem  that 
esent  application  is  procedural.  It  places  a  burden  of  proof  on  the 
:ant  in  difficult  situations  in  which  the  Department  very  probably 
1  not  have  independent  access  to  the  facts. 

e  Department  has,  however,  never  been  quite  able  to  be  wholly 
lal  about  the  acreage  limitation.  Unpredictably  it  will  revert  at 
to  a  pure-m-heart  test  reminiscent  of  Populist  moralizing.  It  will  be 
ed,  for  example,  that  in  the  Joint  Memorandum  of  December  21 
after  carefully  describing  seven  rules  by  which  to  determine  the 
ty  under  the  excess  land  laws  of  a  trust,  the  Secretary  added  that 
irrangement  may  not  take  on  the  character  of  'business-as-usual '  " 
nly  situation  in  which  this  observation  would  have  meaning  would 
e  m  which  the  arrangement  satisfied  the  rational  tests  but  still 
tted  the  same  kind  of  large-scale  operation  as  had  the  original 
lement.  In  other  words,  an.  arrangement  that  would  have  been 
actionable  in  the  first  instance  might  under  this  irrational  test,  be 
objectionable  because  it  succeeded  an  objectionable  arrangement 
ample  would  be  a  large-scale  operation  objectionable  as  an  excess 
ship  succeeded  by  a  number  of  small  ownerships  under  one  man- 
nt  The  only  thing  that  would  have  changed  would  be  the  own- 

The  operation  would  remain  the  same. 

5  precise  issue  was  put  to  the  Department  in  the  Peretli-Minetti 
^tter  years  of  negoitation  in  which  the  A.  Perelli-Minetti  &  Sons, 
iJed  to  get  approval  of  various  plans  to  break  up  its  ownership  of 
icres  of  Kern  County  land,  the  company  earty  in  January,  1965 
otice  to  the  Department  that  it  had  transferred  all  its  land  and 
tssets  in  26  undivided  interests  to  26  ntwiy  fbrmed  corporations 
ipital  contribution  for  all  of  the  stock  ©f  each  of  the  26  corpo- 

£ach  of  the  26  shareholders  of  the  parent  corporation  was  then 
i  I  the  stock  of  one  of  the  26  corporations.  The  parent  company 
ssoived.  The  26  corporations  then  contracted  with  an  unincorpo- 
usiness  enUty  named,  appropriately,  A.  Perelli-Minetti  &  Sons,  to 
-me  enure  hrm  operation.  The  farm  operation  was  totally 
ted  by  the  ownership  change.  In  fkct  the  ownership  change  was 
^a  to  mjtke  possible  the  continuation  of  the  same  operation  that 
-n  Objectionable  under  one  ownership. 

e  no  one  of  the  26  corporations  had  an  undivided  interest  larger 
'^  \m  acres)  in  the  original  excess  holding,  it  could  be  argued 
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that  each  corporation  was  an  eligible  tenant-in-common.  The  onl 
ground  for  upsetting  the  arrangement  would  be  the  pure-in-hear 
/  e  ,  that  the  new  arrangement  was  operationally  similar  to  the  o 
and  that  the  old  one  was  objectionable.  In  the  light  of  the  Depart 
embarassing  backing-and-filling  in  the  Sun  Valley  Ranch  Co 
case,53  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Department  could  ever  screw  up  its  c 
to  make  that  ruling.  In  any  event  it  is  now  over  five  years  sin 
Perelli-Minetti  corporations  were  formed  and  the  case  was  presen 
decision. 

CONCLUSION 

The  net  effect  of  the  increasing  use  of  multiple-ownership  arrang 

is  to  provide  an  arrangement  by  which  family-holdings  can  partici 

economies  of  scale.  The  farmer  is  pressed  by  the  dynamics  of  h 

changing  technology.  His  is  no  longer  a  self-sufficient,  independer 

ation.  He  is  market-oriented,  raising  cash  corps  in  intense  comp 

His  capital  investment  in  land  and  equipment  can  be  enormous. 

are  important  economies  proportioned  to  the  scale  of  the  enterpni 

If  family  operation  is  a  program  value,  then  multiple  own 

provide  a  better -because  more  sophisticated  and  flexible -tool  f 

operation  than  does  the  admittedly-approved  lease-form.  The  lea 

particular  use  when  the  family  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  fan 

ation  and  is  only  interested  in  income.  Multiple-ownership  arrang 

answer  the  need  for  a  legal  tool  by  which  a  family  as  an  entity  cai 

operational  control  of  the  farm,  with  many  farm  members  so  ci 

although  others  may  have  presently  only  an  income  interest.  E 

latter,  through  the  threat  of  partition,  have  an  ultimate  sane 

management  decisions  that,  if  exercised,  would  put  them  m  poi 

and  in  individual  operation.  The  possibility  of  future  individual  re 

is  as  real  in  the  multi-ownership  arrangement  as  it  is  m  the  lea 

ation,  and  the  present  reality  is  a  family  operation  as  compar 

operation  by  a  stranger. 

Apart  from  the  justifying  conceptual  analysis,  multiple-owi 
permit  the  common  integrated  operation  of  land  units  large  en 
take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale.  They  allow  strong,  su 
families  to  build  and  preserve  family  farm  operations.  Thus  th( 
farm  remains  competitive  and  the  family  is  sustained. 

The  arrangement  can  be  used  by  other  than  families.  The  imr 
in  this  painfully  worked-out  series  of  decisions  was  made  expli< 
in  the  Nixon  administration  by  a  decision  validating  a  land  sai( 


"  See  note  34. 
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Giorgio  Corporation  in  the  Arvin-Edison  Water  Storage  District  ^^ 
e  sale  was  to  17  individuals  each  receiving  less  than  160  acres  of  land 
an  arrangement  by  which  they  proposed  to  retain  the  DiGiorgio 
rporation  as  manager  of  the  combined  operation.  The  sales  were  in 

open  market  to  strangers.  Unitary  operation  of  multiple  ownerships 
i  now  make  possible  economies  of  scale  in  Reclamation  Projects  to 

advantage  of  the  landowners  and  the  country. 

rhere  is,  of  course,  substantial  evidence  that  the  family  may  no  longer 
the  basic  building  block  or  our  society.  In  urban  living  it  is  a  minimal 
lal  unit  which  performs  diminishing  social  responsibilities,  most  par- 
ilarly  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  very  young.  It  no  longer  functions  as 
economic  umt.  It  is  a  socially  unstable  husband-wife-children  unit  a 
tigial  remnant  of  the  richly  articulated  extended  family. 
Vhat  the  new  atomistic  society  holds  for  us,  no  one  knows.  Mean- 
le,  It  IS  my  strong  feeling  that  experiment  is  worthwhile,  in  the 
ted  area  of  reclamation  farming,  with  the  possibility  of  keeping  a 
d  economic  foundation  under  this  surviving  family  enterprise  The 
port  should  be  given  not  only  to  the  basic  husband-wife  unit,  oper- 
g  a  limited  160  or  320-acre  farm,  but  also  to  the  family  operation  of 
msive  acreage  in  which  the  160-acre  units  are  owned  by  individual 
tibers  of  the  extended  family. 

he  agrarian  rationale  for  the  federal  subsidy  associated  with  the 
-acre  limitation  was  the  belief  that  the  independent  land-holding 
ler  was  a  citizen  superior  to  the  rootless,  property-less  city  dweller 

>  may  merely  express  a  nostalgia  in  which  a  rich  society  can  afford  to 
Ige.  It  can,  however,  be  justified  as  a  valuable  social  an- 
-to-Jhe-windward  which  a  society  otherwise  changing  may  very  well 
t  to  keep. 

he  city-dweller  is  embarked  on  exploration  of  new  social  frontiers  of 
ii  atomism  in  which  his  income  comes  not  from  property  which  he 
ages  but  from  current  employment  in  which  he  establishes  primary 
lonships,  not  within  the  family,  but  with  contemporaries  and  across 
and  religious  lines.  Any  property  which  he  may  own,  as  for  ex- 
stock,  does  not  confer  management  rights.  Meanwhile  the  family 

>  particularly  if  it  can  evolve  into  a  form  capable  of  meeting  the  20th 
iry  producuon  and  marketing  competition,  will  at  least  afford  us  a 
ZZ  r  'i!^*?"^^-  T^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  that  the  arrangement  allows 
^i^mdividuals  to  unite  in  a  common  enterprise,  the  arrangement 
1^  of  value  because  ofits  unique  combination  of  an  ownership 

i^'FiL^rTti^^'^'S^  Udall,  Dtp^rtmtm  ©f  Immt.  to  Jim  Ptiton,  President, 
» tnd^wlr  t^'J^on"'.!*^  Memomn^m^ftroffl  Assoeitte  Solicitor.  Recla- 

rgioCo^ )         Regional  Solicitor,  Saeramtnto,  Mareh  3,  1969.  (Sale  of  land  by 
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interest  with  a  voice  in  operation.  The  corporation  today  typically 
rates  the  two.  It  may  well  be  of  social  value  to  experiment  in  techi 
that  explore  combination  possibilities.  -         f 

It  would  be  some  sort  of  commentary  on  the  perversity  of  f 
events  if  the  result  which  the  Department  achieved  in  Sun  Valley  1 
as  the  result  of  case-by-case  erosion  of  the  December  21,  1962 
trary  set  of  standards  and  finally  by  non-action  in  the  Perelli-A 
case,  produced  better  social  results  than  the  dramatic  litigations  in 
to  turn  back  the  clock  in  Imperial  Valley  and  the  King's  and  Ken 
basins.^^ 


i^  Use  of  multiple-ownership  ^rrantfim&sA^  wsttlW  ^<Mbh  ^«^.*^2.f  J 

land  problems  in  all  these  areas  with  the  poi^^M^  ««BOt  .«f  aoafctttf  ^  mgutt^^ 
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hereupon,  at  5:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
.m.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  12, 1971,  in  Fresno,  Calif.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY   12,    1972 

j^  U.S.  Senate, 

bUBCOMMIT'ra:E  OX  IMlGRATORY  LabOR  OF  THE 

Committee  ox  Labor  axd  Public  Welfare, 
rpi         ,  .,,  Fresno^  Calif. 

Present :  Senators  Stevenson  and  Taft 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Boren  Chertkov,  maioritv  coim- 
:  Eugene  Mittleman,  minority  counsel;  Basil  Condos,  profYss^o^l 
ff  member;  and,  Julia  Weatherman,  staff  member.        P'^"**^"'"''*' 

7Zyl^C':^-j:^:^T^f  °^  ^^^^  «-*^  subcommittee  on 
SronTf  rn^'f  T  our  hearings  on  rural  America,  and  spe- 
IfareoTthe  f«m?W°*  agribusiness  and  agrigovernment  on  the 
itare  ot  the  family  farmer,  the  farm  worker,  and  the  rural  com- 

h!?  ^VA'}''^^  *"  ^^^®  ^  our  leadoff  witness  this  morning  a 

rSatfves  fn^'  "*  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  -  the  House^of 

Med  d,,Hn.  K  '  ^^  y"''"''  ^"d.^ith  great  distinction  has 

lonstrated  during  his  career  an  enlightened  concern  for  the  wel- 

3  of , the  agriculture  community.  Our  first  witness  is  Congressman 

iSber^oT^oniir^^""  r^y.  ""'''^'  ^'■-  Chairman.  I  do  have  a 

it?nLi  '^''Pi^!  °*  my  brief  statement.  If  there  is  any  need  for 
itional  copies  they  are  available  here.  ^ 

enator  Stevenson.  Thank  you. 

TEMENT    OP    HON.    B.    F.    SISK,    A    REPRESENTATIVE    IN 
CONaRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ieart  J^^"^  ^u"'  ^^''-  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
rictT  »/"'"'■  subcommittee.  As  a  representative  of  the  16th 
'ScL7v  tv"""  ^"^  \  California,  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
^i>pecially  this  morning  to  Fresno  •' 

Siarlv  wCT-7^"  ^'  ^r.]oyM^  and  productive.  It  would 
he  DroblZ«^iP  1  y""''  subcommittee  could  shed  some  light 
"C  wp  hf,™'f  .^^'^''^y-  ^*  ^^^<=*s  employer  and  employee 
Jre  econorv  t!  ^1^1'"''^  t''  ™Pro^'ing  the  health  of  the  agri- 
orser  to  enable  him  to  live  m  health  and  dignity. 

(1195) 
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Agriculture  today  is  at  its  lowest  point  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  Parity  in  1970  was  Y2  percent.  Farm  prices  are  low  crops  are 
in  surplus  and  farm  costs  are  high.  The  family  farmer,  the  Vx«irock 
of  the  farming  economy,  is  in  a  huge  economic  squeeze. 

I  personally  experienced  one  agricultural  depression.  It  meant  th( 
uprooting  of  my  family  from  our  home  in  west  Texas  and  migratior 
to  California.  I  have  never  regretted  coming  to  live  in  the  beautifu 
California  Central  Valley  but  I  certainly  regret  the  circumstance. 
Vhat  made  it  necessary.  And  I  pledge  to jnyself  to  never  see  i 
happen  again  if  there  is  anything  that  I  might  do  to  prevent  It. 

The  American  consumer  is  fortunate.  He  benefits  by  an.agricul 
tural  sector  that  is  active,  innovative,  industrious  and  eftcient.  H. 
pays  a  lower  percentage  of  his  income  for  food  than  any  other  coun 
try  in  the  world.  The  American  farmer  working  as  his  own  boss  ha 
produced  an  abundance  never  before  known  to  the  ^o^d 
^  Centralized  planning  practiced  in  some  ^"^"triesof  the  world  ha 
never  produced  with  the  efficiency  of  our  .syst?m;  Wh^^e  l^ghly  int 
grated^farming  and  growing  has  been  t^^din  the  Lnited  States^ 
has  resulted  in  the  farmer  becoming  a  virtual  hired  hand  of  th 
company  he  sells  his  product  to.  He  is  out  of  the  decisionmakin 
process  and  sells  only  his  labor  and  provides  plant  equipment 

The  answer  to  improving  farm  income,  in  my  "P'^^^o"^.  f  "«^„^ 
further  progress  toward  integration,  at  least  for  the  family  farme 
but  for  change  in  marketing  methods.  .     ,     ,     ,     j-         „„  v 

The  big  birrier  to  fair  farm  income  today  is  the  lack  of  acce^  1 
the  farmir  to  the  market,  mere  there  were  once  6^7°'  mx  handle 
or  processors  to  buy  his  crop,  today  there  are  often  only  two  ( 

three,  sometimes  only  one.  .  „„v;n<r  nri. 

The  farmer  in  too  many  cases  must  compromise  his  asking  pri. 
or  lose  his  entire  crop  because  he  has  no  negotiating  position 

The  national  farm  marketing  and  bargaining  bill  ^nich  i  intr 
duced  in  this  Congress,  is  designed  to  give  the  farmer  that^negoti 
ing  power  if  he  wants  it.  It  gives  him  the  same  P^^^  enioy^d 
orlanized  labor  and  management  m  industry.  Labor  has  achiey( 
high  wages  in  industry  and  management  high  prohts 

Farm  marketing  and  bargaining  legis  a  ion  ^^ull  permit  a  tarm 
to  organize  with  other  producers  m  obtaining  a  fair  pnce-  A  proa 
sor  does  not  have  to  buy,  but  if  he  bargains  with  the  producer  org 
nization  he  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  negotiations 

I  strongly  urge  individual  members  of  this  subcommittee  to  gi 
organized  marketing  and  bargaining  legislation  your  strong  suppo 
It  is  the  artery  of  life  for  the  family  farmer.         .  . 

The  right  of  the  worker  to  bargain  for  a  hying  ;S^f  ^^d  °^;. 
working  conditions  is  recognized  m  modern  society.  The  fermwor 
in  the  United  States,  however  is  excluded  He  7^^  exempted Jr^ 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  19<55^n  , 
sets  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  workers  «*"  organize  a 
bargain  with  management.  This  exclusion  has  .meant  the  organi 
tion  of  farm  labor  outside  the  law,  affording  neither  the  worker,  ^ 
farmer,  nor  the  consumer  the  protections  guaranteed  unaer 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
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^^f  ^^r.^^^^  °^^^''.  colleagues,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
'juld  end  this  exemption  and  bring  farm  laborer!  in  under  he 
TTZ°'}  ?l  'iTv^y  f^P^y  striking  out  the  exemptions  of  farm 

jrkers  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  it  would  permit  the 

uZ.°'t'  H  °T'"''  \i  ^^  ^^"*^'  «1^«°^«  Ws  union  and  h"  labor 
Uders  secretly.  It  would  protect  the  farmer  from  unauthorized 
s-,kes  or  compensate  him  for  unfair  labor  practices  in  time  of  emer 
^ncy  and  assure  the  consumer  of  stable  supplies  of  farm  comZdi- 

r'iaitTmTcltt;: "  """^^""^  *°^  ''^'^^  ^*^'^i"*y'  -d  p-g- 

Dne  of  the  most  significant  new  factors  in  agriculture  today  is 

«t  IS  known  as  syndicate  farming.  I  don't  think  it  has  any  Xce 

Anaerican  agriculture  and  urge  you  to  support  my  eCts^and 

se  of  others  in  seeking  amendments  which  would  make  syndicate 

tming  unattractive  as  a  tax  loophole  ">  nuicace 

)Seir*'lar,d°whtl  "^^  f'^^^'^f^  farming,  individual  landowners 
m  their  land  which  is  farmed  collective  y  as  a  unit  by  a  orofes- 

S.  iZr^''  "'■  "P"-'"'^*"''^  ^y^^''^''  farm  landowners  are  usually 
h    ncome  earners  in  other  fields  who  take  immediate  cash  tax 
t  w>^  !r  f'^'^lpPfS  their  land.  They  can  then  f arm  in  compe 
,on  with  the  family  farmer  and  can  later  sell  and  take  the  a3c- 
ibed  land  value  in  capital  gains  tax.  PP 

ame?  who  ifT/'?^  ''  especially  disadvantageous  to  the  family 
ri„r    /f  P      '"  ""  weak  competitive  position.  He  pays  the  full 
crts  ani'C'  1^1^'^  '''  '^f  ^"""^  marketplace  fo^^  ?he  sale  of 
iZfL  •     •  ''?'''  "^^''''^  *°  ^'ecoup  on  capital  gains  if  he 

:ects  to  remain  in  farming.  Syndicate  farming  takes  lull  advan- 
i!^  of  every  tax  shelter,  haven,  and  loophole  in  th!  law 

liTifdTL  Tninl*  r°"''i'*'''''%^y  *^<^  Department  of  the  Treas- 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  aimed 

Sam^vT*'''^  ^^"^^  tax  shelters.  Your  subcommittee  wHl  be 

iLi^&tZT.  •  f  k"'  ^^'V^  '*  "'■^'^^  the  early  completion 

itrS  fnE*  f-  ^"'"'"?*io'^  °f  these  tax  loopholes  for  those 
tW  «  '""^Z^^?^  'n  farming  as  an  efficient  operation,  and  am 

interested  1"^^*^"-^'  ^^''•^T  ^'"'''^^  ^"'"^  extra  capital  wh^ 
le  are  oil4  tFr'""'§  agriculture  as  an  extra  vocation.  These 
I  am  ,nr.^  }^^  advantage  of  loopholes  because  they  exist, 
hes^eltra  CfiV^Tr^^'T  "S**^'  ^^'""^^  adventure!  with- 
•(  he  onf,  ^li^"^^*!-  ?''°??  ^^°  only  ^ant  the  extra  tax  writeoffs 
li-LTam  nrp«f'  ^'  e  iminated  As  an  individual  member  of 
'ortfro^^P'^^^'''^§^^  the  completion  of  these  studies  and  any 
ort  trom  you  would  be  most  helpful.  ^ 

rly  Wr  «f  n'n"  «"gg^ti°"«  I  l^ave  made  will  help  assure  the 
snvesSnt  ^^„'^^''1"*te  income  for  his  labor  and  a  fair  profit  on 
^^ntZ^iiln^rff^^  and  bargaining  legislation  will  put 
'lation^wli  nrlf  '"'**«*  i^'s  P'-od^'^t  at  fair  value.  Farm  laLr 
nSn^f  fnf  «^'u  ^^'  farmworker  and  the  farmer,  and  the 
ir^mpetition'"'  ''"    loopholes  for  syndicates  will  remove 
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I  thank  YOU  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  S 
for  your  helpful  statement  and  also  your  warm  welcome  to  this  ^ 
cultural  center  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Taft,  do  you  have  any  questions?  nu.^r^.r. 

Senator  Tajt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before   asking   any   questions   I   would   like  to   say   that   1 
deuS  to  beible  to  attend  these  hearings  and  I  congratv, late 
chafrman  on  having  set  them  up  to  ^/'Pl^^'*  ^^ese  very  «t  q 
tions   Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  hearings  in 
Francisco  yesterda/  but  I  will  attend  the  ones  tomorrow    I 
make  a  statement  with  regard  to  these  hearings  and  I  would  lik 
Tsk  the  SenXor  that  it  be^ncluded  at  the  beginning  of  my  remi 

"^^  Senator  Stevenson.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 
Senator  Taft.  Thank  you. 
(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

PBEPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TATT,  Jb.,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  State  of  Ohio 

to  northern  California. 

Senator  Taft  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman,  tor  your 
mony  and  for^our  welcome  to  fcalifornia.  You  have  been  one  o 

foremost  leaders  of  the  House  for  a  lo^.g-^^^- ^  ^^^^^relat 
vears  which  I  have  served  the  many  difficult  questions  rejaiu 
farms.  One  particular  problem  that  I  know  we  have  discussed 
UmTto  time  has  been  the  matter  of  limitation  on  subsidies. 

£ JofTrrSutfin't  recall. your  Wng  fid  an^^J^ 

—hlt^St^^^itZ^^^^^^ 

by  Congress  in  the  last  session  would  have  on  the  over-all  situ 
and  what  the  advisability  might  be  of  lowering  the  « 
removing  it  entirely  or  changing  it  from  the  present  !t>5^"""  ' 
Mr  SisK.  Senator,  we  have  had  1  year  of  experience  unde 
$.5.5,000  limitation  which,  as  you  well  remember,  we  finally  agr^ 
in  the  last  farm  act.  My  own  opinion  >«  ^at  it  is  workmg  tairl 
cessfully.  I  want  to  be  very  frank  to  state,  this  area  where  y 
now  today,  this  county  and  a  couple  of  adpining  count^s  on^ 
and  one  south,  are  areas  which  are  P'-9bably  the  most  affert^^^^^ 
limitation.  We  have  in  the  San  Joaqum  Valley  a  substantial  n. 
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quite  large  farms.  Very  frankly,  what  has  happened  as  a  result  of 

n/ni*  T'  ''  T"5'  ""?^"*''  ^^^^""^  ^^«  J'a'i  ^ery  small  allot- 
i!!L  tTf  !''^«»  ^afforded  the  opportunity  to  purchase  allotments  or 
lease  allotments  and  as  a  result  the  total  acreage  in  cotton  has 
lamed  about  the  same.  Cotton  it  really  the  onlyltem  affected  -^ 
area  because  we  are  not  large  growers  of  grain  or  wheat.  Pay- 

fv^T}^'"'-^  "^5"'*^  f^>''  practically  the  same  as  they  would 
e  been  otherwise.  But  the  money  has  been  divided  up  among  a 
at  many  more  people.  ^  =• 

^ont^nn"?''"''/™''"  ^^i""^""!  ""^^  ^"-^  ««i^"  allotments  who 
oTrl,!  w^^^'-PT^'''*'^  *°  ''^'"''^^se  their  own  allotments 
Id  a  reasonably  efficient  cotton  growing  unit.  So  as  far  as  I  am 
sonally  concerned  I  think  it  is  working  very  well.  It  has  n"t 
.dmoney  from  a  standpoint  of  an  over-all  reduction  in  my  op°n- 

•oSTaVetrotfLSr'^  ^^  ^^"^^"^^^  ^^  ^-^  «^-  *°  -h^* 

i"^'°on^t1,?n?rT  ^'i"?  *'"""'  '''  your  opinion,  any  corporate  sub- 
m  Zil!^^du  ^-  -S-^^  ""^T'?  °*  *he  subsidies  within  the 
900  limitation  by  dividing  up  their  holdings  among  various  dif- 
at  holdings  but  insofar  as  the  economic  consequences  or  the 
wneihipT^     '"■"'     °"  *"''^"^'  '*'"  ^""^-^g  "^^  ovemllunity 

^'ith't^er'sl^T'^  ''f "  '"""^  "''^'■S^?-  ^  ^"1  ^»re  you  are  famU- 
li-      T'  Senator.  In  one  or  two  instances,  there  have  been 

£"Gener:ilv1'^°H"'^"°'/^"^^^^"  °^  ^^^''  raised  quLtSs 

itv  wSch  T  IrJr  r**''^;  '"  ^''•''"o  <^°"nty  '^nd  in  Merced 

LT  r  f-  •  ^r  tlie  honor  to  represent,  the  large  owner  who 

tion  C^-P^*?  '"  *^'  P^g/^""  because  of  the^size  of  their 
Jtion  have  simply  gone  out  of  the  program  entirely.  They  have 
r  sold  or  leased  their  allotments  to  the  smaller  grower^  who 
I  operate  within  the  $55,000  limit.  The  larger  growe^r^Then  hive 
"atdTXv  T,f  "'  r^'^^  ''  individual!  arf  drawing  no  sub! 
ot  narHcTiT;'  ^'^^'n^elves,  are  outside  the  program  totally  and 
cula^r  aS  "/  '°  ^''^-  ^^1°*  '*•  ^^  ^  ^"^  ""t  aware  of  any 

Srori^trr/Lrr'^'''"'^^ ''''' '  -°"i<^  '=-«^<^-  *»  ^ 

up^ThefmiSrLt'/  *''°''  ''^°  disagree  with  the  way  the  law 
R„!  i!J  "?'glit  prefer  an  even  more  strict  law  than  Congress 

rS^  tSical  or^iPet  ™'*1^°"  ^°"l'«^?  '""^"''^  I  find  no  ?^^ 
w  thfro^o  or  illegal  practices  in  this  immediate  area. 

areasTn  thr,^?r  T^  "^^""^^^  ^"  connection  with  some  of  the 
IS  fn  Vr.        ^"7-  ^  '*•"'  "ot  expert  in  them.  There  are  investi 

wil?  bf  ^omSld  ^  '"*"  *^^"^  P^'^HV''^^-  I  hope  those  Sv^t  - 
ha^e  been  unZ!  1  foon  and  we  will  know  more  about  where 
ator  t!^  For  Vw  "^^  ""^  even  Illegal  things  happening. 
™  as  y^'  Iv  wl?  g''?jers  who  have  gone  outride  of  the 
ti^n  there  h»{n'fh  *=ouldn't  have  stayed  within  the  $55,000 
interests  with  cntf'  ^  ^^^^er,  a  flooding  of  the  market  by 
lymatr  effect  on  tb«  ^"'^''  °".*''*^"  o*.*he  Program  that  h^ 
SisK  4^  1         .^^  growere  who  are  within  the  program? 

■e  b  the  tShtSt  ^tu'»f""-'''^"*y  ^?  '^^^^^^^l  n?  Senator, 
cne  tightest  situation  m  connection  with  cotton  that  this 
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,.n„ntrv  has  been  in  in  25  years.  We  are  in  very  short  supply.  ' 
can"  even  meet  oir  own  domestic  needs.  We  have  suspended  P 
480  sails  overseas,  so  we  are  in  a  rather  severe  situation  m  this  cd 

%ow  that  is  not  true  in  corn  and  wheat  and  feed  grains  as  ; 
very  wel  know  from  your  area  of  the  country  They  have  a  trem 
dous  oversupply  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  happens  that  yu 
Sopped  verf  severely  in  cotton.  Vhat  would  have  happened  had 
yield  stayed  up.  Let's  say  we  had  the  same  thmg  happened  in  co 
that  has  happened  in  corn,  it  could  have  been  an  entirely  diffei 
picture  Here  again  I  guess  the  Good  Lord  and  nature  somet« 
stepTn  and  take%are  of  things.  As  a  result,  we  are  m  a  very  si 
supply  as  far  as  cotton  is  concerned. 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much.  i    <.„  < 

I  have  three  questions,  and  I  will  try  to  limit  my  remarks  to  t 
because  I  don't  want  to  belabor  these  points. 

On  the  three  changes  you  suggested    I  ^o^l^  like  to  ask  ym 
comment  on  the  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  National  F 
Marketing  Bill  really  has  a  practical  effect  during  periods  of  n, 
tiation  of  preventing  those  other  than  the  particular  concern  . 
whom  the  supplier  is  negotiating  from  negotiating  with  that  i 
plier  Li  othJr  words,  this  seems  to  me,  aiid  I  have  h^J,  ? '^^^^^ 
discussions  since,  which  seem  to  confirm  the  fact  that  this  is  real 
closed  shop  proposition.  The  processor  who  is  negotiating  ma^ 
negotiate  with  anyone  other  than  the  one  concern  at  that  partic 
tiJe,  and  that  specific  time  is  the  growmg  season  or  the  period 
liminary  to  the  growing  season;  others  are  ^^ully  f  echvely 
out.  The  individual  farmer  who  may  want  to  sell  to  the  process, 
individually  shut  out  from  negotiating  with  that  party  under 
terms  of  the  proposed  act.  Do  you  feel  that  this  is  true? 

Mr  SisK.  No;  I  do  not.  Senator.  I  would  find  myself  m  com] 
disagreement  that  there  is  a  closed  shop,  As  I  "f  J^^^^J  ^ 
which  I  authored  and  sponsored  along  ^^th  some  100  member 
the  House,  it  is  an  open  shop  bill  Now,  the  Mondale  bill  which 
do  have  on  the  Senate  side  and  which  I  tx^lV^tlJi^^^h  tou 
House  now,  is  what  I  would  call  a  closed  shop.  It  is  a  much  tou 
WH  and  it  goes  a  good  deal  further  in  specific  requirement 
agreements  and  terml  and  so  on  We  have  attempted  here  to  a 
a  middle  of  the  road  approach.  No  one  is  forced  ^  become  a  m^ 
of  these  farm  bargaining  associations.  This  '^  strictly  the  decisi 
the  grower.  The  bill  very  clearly  delineates  the  fact  that  the  re. 
sibility  of  the  processor  to  bargam  with  a  Particular  bargai 
association  only  goes  to  that  commodity  and  that  part  ot  the 
modity  that  previously  has  been  sold  to  the  processor  by  an  ind 

'"' Lrother  words,  say  you  have  a  bargaining  association  wi 
hundred  farmers  dealing  in  a  given  commodity,  such  as  raisms 
have  an  active  bargaining  association  here  in  raisms,  so  we  hav 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  last  several  years.  If  only  twoj 
bers  of  that  bargaining  association  had  previous  experience  and 
vious  dealing  with  "X"  company,  then  actually  the  only  oWig 
under  this  hill  goes  to  the  amount  of  that  product  previously  so 
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!e  particular  members  of  the  association  who  had  previous  deal- 
i  with  the  processor.  This  is  no  sense  prevents  the  processor  from 
;muing  to  purchase  from  other  farmers  or  other  producers  that 
las  previously  purchased  from.  It  does  preclude  him  from  giving 
lose  outside  the  association  a  more  favorable  condition  or  a  more 
.rable  price.  This  to  some  extent  takes  a  page  from  labor's  book 
)reventing  destruction  of  a  labor  union  by  management  be  per- 
ed  to  go  outside  or  go  around  the  union.  In  essence  this  is  the 
le  point  of  the  bill. 

w  I  recognize,  Senator,  it  is  controversial,  we  aren't  kidding 
I    I    ■    1,  ™^  basically  it  is  good  for  the  American  farmer.  I 
k.  basically  farmers  themselves  are  in  support  of  legislation   I 
understand  there  IS  opposition.  If  you  recall  S.  109,  it  made 
'^'le  tormation  of  bargaining  associations  on  the  part  of  the 
-er.  It  did  not  require  the  processor  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  To 
he  crux  of  this  legislation  is  it  does  require  the  buyer,  the  pur- 
4^0*^11,    Tf.f^"°Jj'^"''^'  commodity,  to  sit  down  and  bargain  in 
faith.  It  doesn^  force  him  to  buy  but  it  forces  him  at  least  to 
iin  m  good  faith.  We  feel,  particularly  those  of  us  close  to  agri- 
re  who  have  observed  absolute  refusal  in  some  instances  of  com- 
s,  groups,  processors  to  bargain  or  even  talk  to  a  bargaining 
ation    this  provision  is  necessary.  We  are  trying  to  force  thi 
lers  at  least  to  sit  down  at  the  table  and  talk  to  growers  about 
'  !  ^^/S'  P""^®'  conditions  and  delivery  dates,  et  cetSra. 
?n  nLi''^'    ,°  you  .not  disagree  with  the  notion  that  they  can't 
to  anybody  else  while  they  are  talking  to  this  person  ? 

[rmhJJ°,T^^'^^^^^^  V^^-  ^^^^  ^^"^""^  tl^e  establishment  of 
'IJ^T'}^^  National  Agricultural  Board  which  approves  a 
iT  organization  prior  to  its  formation  as  an  association  has  to 
ationrntTr"*  °K  ?"'rf  including  whether  that  bargaining 
^nln.iT  '  a  substantial  amount  of  the  commodity,  Ihether 
^  arnf  ^n*'™'*l  ^'''*^'^'"  ^*  '^  *™ly  representative  of  a  bar- 
IP    '^^  ?'"'*'  •'*  '^  recognized  then  the  processor  is  required 

tXt't^^.^Tf'"''^''''"  for  that  particular  commodity  i^that 
t  that  time.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

fn  riw;-^^''  difficulty  I  have  with  this  question  may  not 
for  at  n™^  t  T  '*  ""^^  '"^  ?'^''^  ^"-^^^  of^Ohio  where  you 
in  a  n?rH     1      P'^'-poses,  only  one  big  canning  company  oper- 

^ant  to  hp  "'^f'.!""  ^l^^'^^  ^'^  t'^'^t  «P««fic  situation.  I 

rannKed  to  tf^r'"^*- '^V''""*  ^^^'  "^^^^  «*  the  bargaining, 

r  oF  thf  •  P^t^cul^r  situation  a  farmer  who  is  not  a 

neitttp^  °!'l'/''  ^Y.  Particular  area  doesn't  have  anybody 

SiSK.  There  IS  no  question,  certainly,  it  was  mv  intent  and    T 

ou'tsTd^oVth^'b"  ^"^'^^^  ^  ^^^«  •*^1^«<1  *«'  ?e^nSt"V 
Za llv  b„2t  ^^'g'^ining  association  to  sell  to  the  processor 
o™mentionpH  TK  ^^'"'^odity,  for  example  the  canning  com- 
.tor  T?^  M  ^^'''^  ^^^  "°  ^t*®""?*  to  preclude  that, 
t  If  aTarmer  W  T""  '"""^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  <=«""«  i^to  the  field 
»:  he  couldn't  mfkpftf  f^^'v?  "^^u"  ^""^  h«  ^'^nted  to  shift 
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Mr    SisK    Well,  I  can  see  circumstances  where  tha.t  proba 

Twm  agree  with  you  that  I  want  a  grower  organization  t^ 
open  to  thf  extent  thit  no  one  is  forced  into  it  and  it  may  wel 
that  many  amendments  will  have  to  be  considered  and  I  am 

""  Senator  Taft.  As  counsel  has  pointed  out  to  me,  your  analog 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  isn't  quite  complete  becaus 
there  is  an  economic  strike  the  employer  can  go  out  and  hire  o 
people  to  come  in  and  worl£.  •       .       .    ^ 

Mr.  SisK.  That  is  true,  I  recognize  that. 

MpnatorTAFT  And  that  would  not  be  true  here.  . 

Mr  SisK  I  tkink  it  would,  Senator.  Here  agam  we  get  into^ 
ters  of  interpretation.  As  you  know,  we  have  ]us  completed  3^ 
of  hearing  on  the  legislation.  Our  subcommittee,  of  which  is 
member,  fs  Tn  the  process  of  markup.  I  am  sure  a  variety  of  am 
ments  are  going  to  be  considered.  In  my  opinion  the  emp 
sTould  b"  |erm!tted  that,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  legisl 
doesn't  permit  it,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  amended  That  is  whj  1  - 
think  some  of  our  discussions  are  P^i^mature  but  I  appreci^^^^^^ 
raising  these  questions  because  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  national 

'''sSr  TTrr.  There  truly  is  a  great  deal  of  national  intere 
this TegTsLtion.  Among  far4  groups  with  ^^pm  I  have  had  a 
relationship,  I  find  for  the  first  time  some  differences  m  our 

^°Mr''SisK.  I  hope  we  can  settle  those  differences,  Senator  be 
all  in  the  world  I  seek,  and  1  think  I  speak  also  for  f arm  orga 
tions  in  support  of  this,  is  to  try  to  give  small  fa™  an  opp 
nitv  to  survive  in  this  competitive  world  we  live  in  toaay. 
"hrLgh  organfzation,  througl  joining  together,  to  pr<mde  ^tj 
in  numbers,  frankly  I  think,  lies  the  only  POf^ble  chance  oi 
vival.  At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  support  ot  the  le, 

^"'senator  Tafi.  I  have  just  a  few  other  questions  for  you^On 
reference  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  a«d  in  maki 
applicable  to  farm  labor,  are  you  referring  to  the  1947  act, 
was  the  1935  act  as  amended  by  the  1947  act « 

Mr.  SisK.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act« 

Senator  Tait.  Yes. 

SenafrTJ".-  Are  you  referring  also  or  do  7-  intend  t^^ 
applicable  the  circumstances  known  as  the  secondary  boycott  ] 
sions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act? 

SenatorTAP^^You  mentioned  syndicate  farming  and  many  ■ 
things  that  you  stated  seemed  to  me  to  apply  also  to  large. 
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rner  farming,  or  corporate  farming.  Did  you  mean  to  limit  your 
mments  to  syndicate  farming?  Wouldn't  it  be  true  that  the  tax 
elters  that  are  bemg  availed  of  by  syndicate  farming,  at  least  some 
those  shelters,  are  also  being  availed  of  by  corporate  farming  and 
large  corporate  organizations  ? 

Mr.  SisK.  To  some  extent,  yes;  I  think  that's  true.  However,  we 
ve  observed  some  new  wrinkles  in  connection  with  this  business 
ently  m  California,  Senator.  I  am  not  sure  to  what  extent  it  is 
ing  on  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  situations  where 
,d  IS  being  taken  over  by  a  large  company,  a  company  that  is  able 
iincially  to  handle  it.  It  is  then  being  parceled  out  to'  a  variety  of 
ners  at,  an  agreeable  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  a  variety  of 
lividaals  who  are  permitted  under  existing  tax  laws  to  use  aVri- 
ture  as  a  tax  haven.  Those  who  are  seeking  a  tax  haven,  eithe?  in 
;  acre  tracts,  100  acre  tracts  or  200  acres,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
Ke  an  agreement  with  the  person  who  sold  it  to  them,  and  he 
omes  a  custom  operator  and  operates  the  entire  block  as  a  sinele 
t  under  a  custom  type  farming  arrangement.  We  actually  have 
le  of  these  promotions  underway  right  here  in  the  valley    We 
e  one  particular  operation  now  that  we  class,  more  or  less  as  svn- 
ite  farming  as  against  corporate. 
re  talk  about  corporate  farming.  But  there  is  nothing  wrong 

corporations.  I  mean  three  or  four  of  us  can  join  together  and 
)ut  here  and  farm.  Corporation  farming  is  no  more  than  partner- 
)  farmmg.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  very  small  group.  What  I  am 
'rl^Wu  ^y""^""^^^  fuming  is  where  they  go  the  second  step 
t.?il  f  T""^'  ^  syndicate,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
tax  she  ters  for  groups,  professionals,  for  other  people  outside  of 
ning  who  desire  to  purchase  land  and  use  it  as  a  vehicle  to 
ftht'l  f^'  ^"'i. secondly,  after  the  land  has  been  fully  devel- 
eculative  At  t'^"V^Pitfl.gain  if  they  desire  to  sell.  It  becomes 

SenI tor  Th  f'-.t"*^  '*  "'  T'^'i^  Hs  a  great  deal  of  concern 

'intoft  W„  f/^"  ''''"°''  *^?*  ^  "^"se  this  issue.  We  want  to 
into  It.  \\  e  want  to  learn  more  about  it 

)oSata  "^^  ^  *""  "'"'''  ®®"''*°''  Stevenson  and  I  would  be  happy 

Se'r  fr?^'''"^  ^T!^""^'  ^^  y"''  ^^"  '■^''li^e,  that  initiative  on 
natter  from  a  legislative  point  of  view  has  to  come  from  your 
of  the  capital  and  particularly  from  the  Ways  and  Means  IZ- 

osf/'^li  K^r^  w  ^  *h^*J  Senator.  And  we  are  working  with 

osais  now  before  Ways  and  Means.  We  are  hopeful  they  lill  see 

do  so^ethmg  about  it.  We  have  asked,  secondly,  to  go  ahead 

push  for  a  completion  of  a  study  that  is  actually 'in  prSgress  in 

aator  Tapt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

led  for  i?tln^'f°'"'-  Congressman,  I  think  you  are  to  be  com- 
ion  of  he  ff  '""^  *T^!f  i^gislation  to  strengthen  the  bargaining 
Xer  Senator  r'-  ^  ^"''^^  ''V  '^'"'^  '^  Senator  Mondale  o? 

SSrS^'^Plf^*.^^  "^^^  "i«^'^l°P  legislation  that  will 
gtfien  the  position  of  the  farmer  and  enable  him  to  get  a  better, 
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•      -P^r.  ^h^  fruits  of  his  labor.  But  one  of  the  concemg 

in  prior  .hearings  abou^^^^^^^^^  the^ 

corporations  *^"/ 'i^^slomerate^   we  discovered  that 

K  in  ArrLalowsS'owns  t'Jfe  land.  We  have  discovered  i 
tt:iZTM:L,  to  cite  but  one  example   12  corporations 
ready  own  52  percent  of  all  of  the  land  in  that  State. 
T   wZld   like  to   talk  to   you   about  what  we   do   about  t 

-tSitt^^Sui^^^^^^^^^ 
S^hi^ioTi:j^:^rs%f^^^^^^^^^^ 

iltxr.-±.=nt^^^ 

£Se  serles^f  land  g-t  -lle^^es  for  ^e  ™h  -d^^^^^^ 
ful,  the  combinations,  but  not  for  the  little  fellow  We  ria™  n 
about  the  inequities  of  crop  subsidies,  we  have  heard  about  the  1 
holes  and  nonenforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  and  a  lot  n 
All  of  th^se  issues  are  aifecting  and  drastically  changing  , 

X'w'do  you  feel  about  the  nonenforcement  of  the  160  acre  lii 

"'^Mr   Stsk   Well   I  deplore  nonenforcement  of  any  of  these 
RedImSn,Ts  you  kno'w,  Senator  built^^^^^^^ 
tion  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  1902  Keclamation  aci.  i 
been  one  of  the  finel  and  one  of  the  greatest  assistances  to  tl 
WesteTn  States,  now  the  15  Western  Stat- I  think  iw^^^^^^^^ 
unfortunate  if  we  permit  the  program  to  ff  .^n^i*  j  ^^tolal 
of  allpjred  or  actual  violations.  There  are  a  lot  ot  allegea  viui* 
and,  Saps,  some  violations.  The  law  is  q^/'^/l^'^^  J/°^^e 
with  what  ca;n  and  cannot  be  done  with  lands  developed  unde 

n^oTw^av^lome  of  the  largest  Projects  in  the  West  in  C. 

nia.  Some  are  right  in  this  area.  I  ^^f  *^^„«  SX Ic'   « ^ 
sponsor  back  many  years  ago  of  one  the  San  ^uis  project,  i 
you  will  probably  hear  about  here  if  you  haven't  already,  i  he 
an  kinds  of  charges  about  San  Luis.  We  went  through  a  bat 
the  time  we  got  i?  authorized  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
lands  within  that  project,  a  larger  amount  than  m  any  pro]e 
I  know  of  in  the  West  where  a  reclamation  project  was  autno 
We  well  recognize  the  problems  we  are  f  acmg.  We  still  have 
Tf  those  problems.  It  is'  required  that  landowners  m  the  proj 
ceiving  water  sign  a  recordable  contract.  There  i^  not^a  a 
water  being  delivered  at  the  present  time  f  t^^  Sf^^^^'^e 
without  a  recordable  contract  bemg  signed.  I  am  fJ^f^V^^'o, 
of  the  significance  of  that,  so  that  m  that  sense  there  is  no  v^o 
Now,  the  time  is  coming  when  there  are  going  to  be  some 
lems  bv  virtue  of  the  fact  we  have  some  400,000  or  50U,uw 
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excess  land  that  owners  will  have  to  divest  themselves  of,  that  has  to 
)e  sold  to  smaller  owners.  Yet  we  are  involved  in  an  area  where  we 
ire  concerned  about  what  actually  is  an  economically  feasible  farm- 
ng  unit.  There  are  all  kinds  of  ideas  as  to  what  a  family  farm  is 
oday. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  nature  of  the  crop  that  the  farmer  is 
iroducing  is  an  important  factor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SiSK.  That's  right,  it  depends  on  what  you  grow.  It  depends 
n  the  knid  of  cropping  pattern,  the  culture  of  the  land,  so  that  we 
re  faced  with  some  serious  problems  about  anyone  actually  wanting 
0  purchase  this  land.  The  land  is  up  for  sale  today.  As  you  know, 
lie  prices  are  set  by  the  Bureau  of  Keclamation,  not  by  the  land- 
wner,  because  the  landowner  cannot  take  any  appreciated  value  be- 
ause  of  the  project.  Those  lands  are  now  being  offered  for  sale 
hey  are  not  selling.  They  are  not  selling  because  at  the  present 
me  the  hnancmg  companies  will  not  finance  on  terms  that  small 
irmers  can  afford  to  pay.  We  do  have  some  serious  problems,  I  am 
ot  depreciating  that. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Let  me  go  about  it  in  a  slightly  different 
ay.  1  noted  a  display  m  the  hotal  lobby  here  in  Fresno  this  morn- 
ig  that  said  $1  million  of  farm  produce  was  shipped  out  of  Fresno 
ounty  every  day.  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  to  me,  a  lot  of 
irm  products  grown,  processed,  and  shipped  out  of  Fresno.  There 
ust  be  an  awful  lot  of  people  making  an  awful  lot  of  money  here 

Fresno  County.  ^ 

First,  what  would  have  been  the  daily  value  of  the  farm  produc- 
m  in  this  county  10  years  ago?  How  does  that  figure  today  com- 
ire  with  10  years  ago  ?  Do  you  have  a  general  idea  ? 
Mr.  SiSK.  No.  This  is  completely  off  the  top  of  my  head.  Senator, 
cause  i  am  not  that  expert  in  it.  I  would  guess  that  the  value  of 
ose  commodities  in  1962  would  have  been  about  the  same  as  they 
e  today.  1  would  doubt  there  would  be  any  serious  difference  and 
at  ct  course  is  the  problem.  That  is  why  farmers  aren't  making  a 
t  ot  money  Senator.  The  facts  are  that  these  products,  unf ortu- 
xeiy  naven  t  gone  up  m  price  with  the  increased  cost  of  producing 
em,  the  increased  cost  of  machinery,  the  increase  in  taxes,  as  you 
ry  well  know.  "^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  about  the  increased  cost  of  land?  Have 
la  values  changed  m  the  last  10  years  in  Fresno  County? 

Rol'  fi!^^*!  ^?^.  ^^^^?^  "^^^^^  ^P  ^^^^^^  rapidly  in  the  early 
bus,  they  leveled  out  m  about  1967  at  a  plateau  and  today  have 
fll~/^^^^^^^  on  that  plateau.  In  fact,  I  guess  land  values 
.actually  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1966.  There  may  have  been 
dLstand  it  ^""^  generally  holding  at  a  plateau,  at  least  as  I 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  would  be  harder  as  a  young  man  or  man 
any  age  without  much  capital,  I  suppose,  to  buy  up  some  land 
irs  ago^^  equipment,  and  go  into  farming  today  than  it  was  10 

£a?nf^i  ^"^  ''''*7;  ^  ^\^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  P^^^  «f  yo^i"  question, 
senator  Ste\t:nson.  It  would  be  harder  ?  J        ^ 

st''imnL-lV%^^Tu^  impossible.  At  today's  interest  rates  it  is  al- 
impossible  for  the  young  man  coming  out  of  our  agricultural 
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school  here  or  the  university  to  go  into  farming  May  ^^'oulj  "^e J^ 
do  it  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  go  into  farming.  Tins  i&  the  <haU(-ngt 
I  have  and  it  is  what  I  am  concerned  about,  making  it  possible  foi 
Jhe'eyoung  couples  to  go  out  here  and  farm,  because  they  want  t. 

"^"senator  Stevenson.  Land  is  going  up  in  value  despite  the  fac- 
that  ?arm  income  has  stayed  l«vel  over  that  10-year  peric^^  Does  tha. 
have  something  to  do  with  the  advent  of  the  vertical  and  the  hon 
zontal  corporate  combinations  in  agriculture  here^ 

Mr  SisK.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  two  things.  We  saw 
Jm<^  back  10,  12,  15  years,  a  movement  of  people.  Big  contractor 
from  Los  Ang'eles'or  space  program  people  or  professionals  whe  he 
thrwere  doctors,  lawyers  or  what,  were  earnmg  a  great  deal  c 
moLrneeded  to  get  this  money  invested,  and  we  saw  a  great  mov 
ment  ik  the  valley  to  purchase  land  m  great  amounts  Frankly,  th 
was  by  people  other  than  farmers,  and  to  a  large  extent  I  feel  thi 
Xibuted  to  the  increase  in  prices  of  land  more  than  almost  an 
sinsrle  factor  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  .      ,      ,,   ^, 

Senator  Stevenson.  Even  the  land  here,  the  farming  land  here? 

Mr  SiSK  That's  right,  there  is  no  question. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Unless  Senator  Taft  has  some  questions 
would  like  to  thank  you  once  again  very  much,  Congressman  Sis 
Tr  your  help  this  morning  and  again  for  the  very  warm  welcome  i 
your  fine  congressional  district  of  Fresno 

Mr.  SisK.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  have  a  hapj 

'^^enaTor  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Allan  Grant  of  tl 
California  Farm  Bureau.  Is  Mr.  Grant  here? 

^Jnator^'s^'^lsoN.  We  will  come  back  to  Mr.  Grant  when  and 
he  appears  and  proceed  with  the  schedule  of  witnesses.  We  h 
hoped  to  hear  from  Mr.  Howard  Marguleas,  President  of  Heg 
bla^de-Marguleas  Tenneco.  I  understand  that  he  will  '^ot  be  able  to  a 
pear  this  morning.  He  has,  however,  indicated  that  he  will  appe 
before  our  subcommittee  at  its  hearings  in  Washmgton,  and  i  ho 
indeed  that  such  an  appearance  can  be  arranged.  „„,:K„«in< 

This  subcommittee's  invitations  to  representatives  of  agribusin< 
have  for  the  most  part,  gone  unaccepted  with  t^%%°^«Pf;°",  ^V. 
Marguleas.  (A  communication  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  M< 
guleas  apears  on  page  1554  of  this  volume.)  „„„m™tivi 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  Irwm  and  those  accompanyi. 

'''T  want  to'thank  you,  Mr.  Irwin,  as  I  am  sure  this  audience  kno 
you  are  a  prominent  attorney  in  Fresno  very  much  involved  w 
life  in  rural  America.  Would  you  start  out  by  identifying  your  p.i 
elists  for  our  record? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to,  Senator. 
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Mr.  John  Garabedian  of  Peters  &  Garabedian  is  on  my  far  right. 
Mr.  Sam  Lipoma  of  the  S.  L.  Lipoma  Co.  in  Delano,  is  next  to 


Mr.  Garabedian  is  from  Fresno. 

This  is  Peter  Divizich,  a  Delano  grape  farmer,  on  my  left. 

Mr.  Tony  Bianco,  a  grapegrower  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  on  my  far  left. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  IRWIN,  ATTORNEY,  FRESNO,  CALIF. 

:Mr.  Irwin.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  some  of 
the  litigation  that  we  are  presently  involved  in  in  Fresno  County. 
My  law  firm  has  taken  on  the  case  of  Peter  Divizich  versus  the 
Bank  of  American  and  Heggblade-Marguleas.  I  don't  intend  to  take 
the  time  of  these  witnesses,  but  I  think  it  might  be  significant  to  you 
if  I  set  the  platform  of  the  litigation. 
This  was  a  damage  action  in  Fresno  County.  The  ranch  was  a 

i  table  grape  ranch  that  was  founded  by  Peter  Divizich  some  40  years 
ago.  He  was  a  Yugoslav  immigrant  that  came  to  this  country  and 
was  able  by  his  own  efforts  to  build  a  5,000-acre  table  grape  vine- 
yard which  is  probably  the  single  biggest  table  grape  vineyard  m 
the  world  He  had  a  relationship  with  the  Bank  of  America  which 
lasted  probably  over  a  30-year  period.  It  was  a  successful  one.  He 
encountered  some  difficulty  in  1963  as  a  result  of  inclement  weather 
and  he  suffered  some  losses. 

!  In  1966gie  employed  the  firm  of  Heggblade-Marguleas  to  market 
Ins  truit.  He  suffered  a  loss  in  that  year  of  in  excess  of  a  $1,450,000 

I  ^^^enator  Ste\^nson.  Was  Heggblade-Marguleas  then  a  part  of 

'     Mr.  Irwin.  No;  they  were  not. 

Senator  STE^^Nsox.  At  what  point  did  that  occur? 
Mr.  Irwix.  In  1970,  February  of  1970.  And  I  will  outline  that 
lurtner  m  my  statement  so  that  will  come  into  proper  position  for 

!  iQ^K^"  -^^y^^^^^^  ^^^^  that  there  was  improper  marketing  practices  in 
'  ]ifa  r  ^u^  P'^'f  ""^  Marguleas  so  he  discharged  Marguleas,  and  in 
i^bb  the  bank  then  decided  that  in  lieu  of  foreclosing  the  property 
ney  would  assume  the  risk  of  management  of  this  propertv,  which 
Ki  J  A^  ^mdertake.  They  required  Mr.  Divizich  to  eniploV  Hegg- 
b  ade-Marguleas  again  to  market  the  fruit  despite  the  fact  he  had 
discharged  them  m  the  year  1965.  Peter  turned  the  ranch  over  to  the 

nS  T.i  ''''^  ""^  America  and  Heggblade-Marguleas,  and  they 
undertook  the  management  of  the  property. 

Inmi^''^  ^'''!?-  ^^^^'\'^^^^  ^^^^  i^  ^^i^d  that  this  5,000-acre  piece  of 
I  property  was  divided  into  two  significant  units,  a  2,600  acre  reclama- 

ecbwf  ''^''^1  '"  ¥^^  ^^^^  1'^^^^  ^^  property  that  was  not  in  the 
ir^^!  T  ^''^^'  ^^'^  ^^^J"^^^^  ^^  Reclamation  appraised  this  propertv 
at  somewhere  m  excess  of  $4  million.  Peter's  gross  debt  at  that  time 
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to  the  bank  was  approximately  $6  million  his  debt  was  aPP'of  ™a^> 
$41/2  million  when  the  accounts  receivable  and  revolvmg  funds  an 
other  collateral  were  taken  into  account. 

The  bank  then  undertook  the  management  of  the  property  an 
under  the  marketing  program  there  was  a  reported  loss  of  *2  03o,« 
on  the  Federal  income  tax  return  for  Peter  Divizich  in  the  yes 
1966.  This  created  such  a  loss  for  him  that  it  forced  him  into  a  pe 
sonal  bankruptcy  in   1967,  bankruptcy  that  he  could  not  recov. 

"^m  was  given  $8  million  in  promissory  notes  over  a  26-month  p 

riod  beginning  in  November  1965  and  ending  in  January  1968,  wh( 

the  Bank  of  America  finally  foreclosed  on  the  property.  As  I  sai 

the  debt  at  that  time  in  1966  when  the  bank  took  over  was  appros 

mately  $41/2  million  and  at  the  time  of  foreclosure  the  gross  de 

was  in  excess  of  $9  million.  The  bank  then  foreclosed  on  the  pro 

erty  and  they  foreclosed  by  bidding  the  property  m  at  $5,800,0C 

They  then  turned  around  and  sold  this  property  to  the  Margule 

family  and  to  Tenneco-West,  which  was  foimerly  Kern  Comi 

Land.  Kern  County  Land  was  acquired  m  1967  by  Tenneco   and 

February  of  1970  Heggblade-Marguleas  was  acquired  by  Tenne( 

The  sak  took  place  to  the  Marguleas  family  m  20  undivided  mt( 

ests  that  comprised  approximately  2,600  acres  «*  the  reclamat 

land.  The  other  2,400  approximate  acres  was  acquired  by  lenne( 

West,  which  was  formerly  Kern  County  Land. 

.      The  interesting  part  in  the  litigation  Y.^  J'^l'^^J^^^  ^^^  .^ 

was  the  property  sold  to  the  Tenneco  f ami  y  for  $5,750,000  but  th 

was  a  forgiveness  of  interest  for  3  years  which  amounted  to  apprc 

imately  a  million  dollars.  The  down  payment  was  required  to 

only  in  the  amount  of  $250,000  for  a  3-year  period  and  the  baiai 

paid  out  over  a  17-year  period.     „,,...  ,  ,.,  „  , 

The  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  litigation  or  some  ot  the  1 

sons  that  we  learned  from  it  was  the  marketing  processes  were  i 

into  focus  together  with  the  lending  policy  of  the  bank,  it  is  c 

tomary  in  the  marketing  process  throughout  the  country  that,  ] 

example,  an  f.o.b.  $3.50.  Delano  price  to  a  lawyer  means  freight 

board  and  when  it  gets  to  New  York  the  grower  gets  paid  $3.50  a 

if  there  is  any  risk  to  that  crop  in  transit  it  is  on  the  buyer,  tint 

seems  that  is"  not  the  case  in  the  marketing  custom  m  this  count 

That  $3.60  price  doesn't  mean  $3.50  f.o.b.  Delano.  It  is  «>vered  up 

a  variety  of  fashions  by  what  they  call  price  arrival,  deferred  bill 

or  protection  against  'decline.  What  we  learned  is  that  when  tl 

fruit  gets  to  new  York,  if  there  is  a  $2.50  market  5  days  later 

arrival  the  commission  merchant  or  the  broker  delivers  that^  prodi 

at  $2.50  and  protects  the  buyer  at  the  grower's  expense.  We  ne 
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found  a  sale  that  on  arrival  if  it  was  $5  that  the  grower  got  the  $5 
price.  The  customer  or  the  buj^er  always  got  the  $3.50  price. 

Also  put  into  focus  were  some  of  the  lending  policies  of  the  bank. 
We  are  interested  in  a  policy  that  would  put  out  money  for  a 
long-term  purpose  on  a  demand  note  and  then  call  the  note.  We 
were  also  interested  in  the  policy  that  would  cause  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced when  they  know  the  borrower  cannot  repay  it,  and  in  our  be- 
Uef  we  felt  the  iDank  became  a  party  to  that  carryover  and,  if  you 
will,  a  partner  in  the  venture. 

Some  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  litigation  were  that  during 
the  course  of  the  litigation  we  did  file  an  antitrust  suit  against  the 
Bank  of  America  which  we  intend  to  pursue,  and  against  Hegg- 
blade-Marguleas  and  against  the  Tenneco  family.  AVe  believe  that 
there  have  been  violations  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Acts.  In  reading  through  the  antitrust  laws  it 
seems  apparent  that  what  Congress  does  really  intend  is  freedom  of 
sellers  rather  than  a  cartel  or  a  protection  for  the  buyers.  And  we 
thmk  that  what  we  have  learned  from  our  litigation  is  that  we  are 
cultivatmg  a  buyer's  market  and  it  seems  that  if  you  take  a  corpo- 
rate giant,  for  example,  like  Tenneco,  and  if  they  own  the  source  of 
supply  and  they  own  the  marketing  outlet  and  they  own  the  pack- 
inghouse, they  are  using  their  bigness  to  gain  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  on  the  California  growers. 

For  example,  if  you  have  one  car  full  of  tomatoes  and  you  are  one 
grower  and  you  have  alongside  of  that  20  cars  full  of  tomatoes  and 
vou  happen  to  be  Tenneco,  you  can  understand  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage that  Tenneco  might  have.  They  own  the  land  upon  which  the 
:omatoes  are  grown  and  the  containers  into  which  they  put  the 
•omatoes.  They  can  spray  with  their  own  insecticide,  fertilize  with 
heir  own  fertilizer  and  they  actuallv  own  the  marketing  arm,  so  thev 
^an  sell  those  tomatoes  at  whatever  price  thev  want.  Thev  can  use 
iiose  tomatoes  as  loss  leaders,  thus  affecting  sales  of  their  corn, 
potatoes,  oranges  and  the  rest  of  their  product.  And  that  fellow  that 
)wns  that  one  carload  of  tomatoes  is  completelv  at  their  mercy  and  we 
Ion  t  thmk  that  is  what  the  antitrust  laws  are  all  about. 

In  essence,  what  it  will  lead  to,  in  our  opinion,  if  it  is  not  checked, 
n  u  ^^V^^^^^ia  ^1^1  become  a  land  of  tenant  farmers  and  we  will 
ill  be  buying  at  the  company  store.  I  think  that  bigness  is  being 
ised  to  create  an  unfair  competitive  advantage,  not  that  bigness  is 
3ad  m  itself,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  when  it  is  used  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Ste^^xsox.  Thank  you  Mr.  Irwin.  I  note  that  you  have  a 
prepared  statement,  which  I  order  printed  at  this  point  in  the  rec- 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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STATEMENT  OF 
V7ILLIAM  P.  IRWIN 

The  law  firm  of  Irv/in  and  Thuesen,  in  association 
with  George  N.  Zenovich,  represented  Peter  J.  Divizich  and  the 
P.  J.  Divizich  Fruit  Corporation  in  a  lav;  suit  for  damages 
against  the  Bank  of  America,  Heggblade-Marguleas  Company, 
Angelo  Papagni  and  John  Thomas  in  action  number  132216,  in 
the  Fresno  County  Superior  Court. 

In  lieu  of  an  immediate  foreclosure,  the  Bank  of 
Am.erica  elected  at  its  risk,  on  February  28,  1966,  to  assume 
management  responsibility  for  the  approximate  5,000  acre  table 
and  wine  grape  property  of  Peter  Divizich.   Peter  Divizich 
contended  that  the  Bank  of  America  forced  upon  him,  under  dure 
and  the  fear  of  losing  his  ranch  through  foreclosure,  a  manage 
team  consisting  of  Angelo  Papagni,  who  acted  as  an  agent  of  th 
Bank  of  America,  and  John  Thomas,  a  vice  president  of  Heggblad 
Marguleas  Company.   Peter  Divizich  had  previously  in  October, 
1965,  discharged  Heggblade-Marguleas  Company  and  John  Thomas  a 
his  marketing  agent  for  alleged  poor  marketing  practices,  whic 
resulted  in  an  approximate  loss  to  him  of  $1,453,000  in  the  ye 
1965.   Despite  this  fact,  the  Bank  of  America  required  Peter 
Divizich,  by  contract  dated  February  28,  1966,  to  employ 
Heggblade-Marguleas  and  John  Thomas  to  sell  his  crop  in  the 
year  1966. 

After  suffering  further  heav^'  losses  in  1966,  amoi 
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to  S2, 033, 000,  according  to  the  United  States  income  tax  return 
for  that  year  for  the  Divizich  operation,  P.  j.  Divizich  and 
his  corporation  v/ere  forced  into  a  Chapter  XI  bankruptcy 
proceeding  in  January,  1967. 

After  the  Bank  of  America  presented  to  Peter 
Divizich  and  his  corporation  approxim.ately  $8  million  in 
promissory  notes  over  a  26-m.onth  period  from  November,  1965 
to  January,  196  8,  the  Divizich  debt  to  the  Bank  of  America 
increased  from  an  approxim.ate  $6  m.illion  gross  debt  in  February, 
1966.   The  net  debt  involved  v;hen  the  Bank  of  America  took  over 
in  February,  1966  was  approximately  $4,500,000  as  a  result  of 
the  assignment  of  collateral  to  the  Bank  of  America  for  further 
security  consisting  of  inventories,  revolving  funds  and  accounts 
receivable.   The  total  Divizich  debt  then  increased  under  the 
Bank  management  to  an  am.ount  in  excess  of  $9  million  at  v/nich 
time  the  Bank  of  America  foreclosed  on  the  property  on  January  9, 
1968,  bidding  in  the  property  at  $5,800,000.   The  Bank  of  America 
then  turned  around  and  sold  the  property  back  to  the  very  people 
Divizich  claimed  were  responsible  for  the  poor  management  of  his 
properties  and  the  improper  marketing  of  his  fruit. 

The  property  was  deeded  out  from  the  Bank  of  America 
on  December  29,  1970  to  Tenneco-West,  Inc.,  who  had  previously, 
in  February,  19  70,  acquired  Heggblade-Marguleas  Company.   Tenneco- 
West  received  2,400  acres  with  the  Bank  of  America  financing 
the  acquisition  by  taking  back  a  trust  deed  in  the  amount  of 
$2,101,188.05.   The  balance  of  the  property  consisted  of 
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approximately  2,600  acres  and  was  deeded  out  on  December  29, 
1970,  by  the  Bank  of  America  in  20  undivided  interests, 
consisting  of  18  units  comprising  all  of  the  lands  subject 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  recordable  contracts.   Again, 
the  Bank  of  America  financed  this  acquisition  by  taking  back 
a  trust  deed  on  the  property  in  the  amount  of  $2,655,623.61. 

Testimony  at  the  trial  disclosed  the  property 
was  acquired  from  the  Bank  of  America  below  the  $5,800,000 
price  bid  in  by  the  Bank  of  America  at  the  foreclosure 
proceedings,  and  substantially  below  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
appraisal  made  in  February,  1966,  the  month  the  Bank  of  America 
took  over  the  m.anagement  of  the  property.   The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  appraised  the  2,300  acres  of  reclamation  property 
in  excess  of  $4  million  in  February,  1966.   This  value  did  not 
include  the  160  acres  in  Section  2  of  the  reclamation  land 
which  had  a  fair  market  value  of  $288,000,  all  of  which  produced 
a  total  fair  market  value  on  all  of  the  Divizich  reclamation 
property  in  excess  of  $4,300,000. 

The  Bank  of  America  delivered  the  5,000  acre  property 
to  Tenneco-West  and  the  Marguleas  interests  for  $5,750,000, 
subject  to  a  forgiveness  of  three  years  interest  at  7-1/2  percent 
on  the  unpaid  principal  resulting  in  a  total  forgiveness  in  inter 
of  approximately  $1,181,250,  which  effectively  lowered  the  net 
acquisition  price  to  approximately  $4,568,750.   The  cash  down 
payment  was  only  $250,000,  with  $250,000  for  each  of  three  years 
and  the  balance  of  $4,750,000  in  17  equal  annual  payments 
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conunencing  with  the  fourth  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  2,600  acres 
of  reclamation  property  v;as  valued  in  excess  of  $4,300,000  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclaination,  that  nevertheless  the  2,600  acres 
of  reclamation  land  sold  to  the  Marguleas  interests  at  a  price 
of  only  $3,013,000,  or  approximately  $1  million  under  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  appraisal. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Camp 
of  the  S.  A.  Camp  Ginning  Co.  testified  that  he  had  made  the 
offer  to  the  Bank  of  America  to  purchase  the  Divizich  properties 
in  conjunction  with  the  Heggblade-Marguleas  Company  on  the  same 
terms  as  outlined  above.   This  offer  v/as  contained  in  a  letter 
of  intent  dated  August  29,  1969,  signed  by  both  Mr.  Camp  and 
Heggblade-Marguleas  Company.   The  Bank  of  America  took  the 
position  in  the  trial  that  this  was  a  binding  contract  on  the 
Bank.   The  Bank  was  interested  in  taking  this  position  since  the 
evidence  disclosed  that  a  more  favorable  offer  of  purchase  was 
given  the  Bank  in  1970  by  John  Boretta  of  Buttes  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 
This  offer  was  in  the  amount  of  $6  million  with  no  interest 
forgiveness  provision  and  provided  for  $1  million  as  a  down 
payment  and  not  $250,000.   The  offer  of  Mr.  Boretta  also  included 
800  acres  free  and  clear  to  P.  J.  Divizich.   The  Boretta  offer 
was  rejected  by  the  Bank  of  America.   The  Bank  took  the  position 
that  it  was  bound  to  deliver  the  property  to  Tenneco-V7est  and 
the  Marguleas  interests.   The  enlightening  bit  of  testimony 
from  Mr.  Camp  was,  however,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  paid 
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$500,000  cash  for  his  signature  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
acquisition  by  Tenneco  and  the  Marguleas  interests. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  on  December  17,  1971, 
in  favor  of  the  P.  J.  Divizich  Fruit  Corporation  for  the  sum 
of  $400, 000, finding  the  Bank  of  America  and  Angelo  Papagni 
guilty  of  mismanagement  of  the  farm  properties  and  assessed 
damages  against  them  in  the  amount  of  $200,000.   The  jury 
then  found  Heggblade-Marguleas  Company  and  John  Thomas  guilty 
of  improper  marketing  and  assessed  damages  against  them  in  the 
amount  of  $200,000. 

It  seem.s  clear  to  the  writer  that  one  of  the  target 
defendants  in  this  litigation  should  have  been  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  would  have  put  in  sharp  focus  the  equity 
and  validity  of  the  "160  acre  limitation  law".   It  was  the 
policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  its  enforcem.ent  of 
the  "160  acre  limitation  law"  that  precipitated  the  trouble 
for  P.  J.  Divizich.   By  the  year  1957,  Divizich  had  expanded 
his  farming  operations  with  his  own  money  and  with  loan  funds 
from  the  Bank  of  America  to  a  total  farming  operation  in  the 
Delano-Ducor  area,  consisting  of  approximately  2,300  acres, 
comprising  1,700  acres  planted  to  vineyard  and  600  acres  in 
open  land,  together  with  a  packing  house  and  cold  storage 
facility  to  service  Divizich 's  total  farming  operations.   The 
entire  2,300  acre  holding  at  this  time  was  subject  to  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  "recordable  contracts"  under  the  provisior 
of  the  "160  acre  limitation  law"  which  contracts  required  the 
Divizich  corporation  to  sell  all  of  its  ranch  properties,  s^abjec 
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■)   the  recordable  contracts,  in  units  of  160  acres  or  less 
Lthin  a  10  year  period  from  execution  of  the  various  contracts 
ivolved,  in  exchange  for  receiving  project  water  benefits  from 
<e   Central  Valley  Project  of  the  U.  s.  Government  in  the  Delano- 
irlimart  Irrigation  District. 

Divizich  was  told  on  numerous  occasions  by  representatives 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1957  that  he  would  be  compelled 
sell  substantial  acreage  under  the  recordable  contracts  which 
uld  amount  to  over  one  half  of  his  acreage  in  the  year  1962, 
e  year  when  a  portion  of  the  recordable  contracts  expired, 
th  the  balance  expiring  on  lesser  acreage  each  year  thereafter 
rough  1971.   In  direct  response  to  this  concern  regarding  the 
3S  of  substantially  all  of  Divizich 's  vineyards  and  open  lands 
ich  would  leave  Divizich  with  an  expensive  cold  storage  and 
:king  house  facility  at  Ducor,  California,  without  the  necessary 
:ome  from  his  vineyard  lands  to  service  the  operation,  Divizich 
sn  embarked  upon  a  land  acquisition  program  with  Divizich 's 
ley  and  with  the  use  of  Bank  of  America  financing,  to  replace 
^  vineyards  which  he  would  be  compelled  to  sell  under  the  Bureau 
Reclamation's  recordable  contracts.   Divizich  desired  to  obtain 
lership  of  other  lands  which  would  develop  into  vineyards  com.- 
tsurate  in  size  and  quality  to  those  subject  to  sale  so  that 
Izich  would  be  in  a  position  to  continue  to  operate  farming 
'Perties  of  comparable  size  to  his  existing  total  farming 
ration. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  policy  of  forcing  a  sale 
the  property  on  the  market,  Divizich  was  forced  to  put  his 
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entire  2,600  acres  of  reclamation  property  on  the  market  at  a 
time  when  the  4,500  acre  DiGeorgio  table  and  wine  grape 
properties  were  also  forced  on  the  market  by  order  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.   Since  there  were  no  initial  buyers 
for  the  DiGeorgio  properties  which  were  first  offered  in  1964, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  Divizich  would  find  the 
same  market  resistance  for  his  properties.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  last  of  the  DiGeorgio  properties  were  finally  sold  in  1971. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Divizich  to  market  the 
properties  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  "160  acre 
limitation  law"  requiring  a  sale  of  160  acres  to  one  person  or 
320  to  a  husband  and  wife,  the  Bureau  permitted  corporate  giants 
to  cut  up  the  property  in  20  undivided  interests  to  the  individuc 
merohers   of  the  Marguleas  and  Thomas  families.   Many  of  these 


buyers  consisted  of  women  a 


nd  minor  children  totally  unfamiliar 


with  and  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  farming  operation.   If  the 
160  acre  law  is  to  remain  on  the  books,  then  let  it  be  enforced 
properly  and  let  us  require  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  purchase 
the  land  under  its  recordable  contracts  at  not  less  than  its 
appraised  prices  in  the  event  the  land  cannot  be  sold,  rather 
than  forcing  farmers  into  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  triggered  by 
foreclosures  from  nervous  banks,  anxious  to  realize  on  their 
security  without  regard  for  their  customers'  economic  well-being 
If  the  160  acre  law  is  to  be  used  by  corporate  giant 
as  a  means  to  obtain  federal  water  by  f ractionalizing  undivided 
interests  in  land  then  let  us  erase  the  law  from  the  books.     | 

ResDectfully  submitted 


V7illiam  P.  Irwin, 

Attorney  for  Peter  J.  Divizich 
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Mr.  Irwix.  Xow  I  have  Mr.  Divizich  present  with  me.  He  has 
riven  a  statement  to  you  and  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  whatever 
[uestions  you  feel  are  appropriate. 

Senator  Ste^-exsox.  First  let  me  say  that  your  statement,  Mr. 
)ivizich,  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Are  there  any  other  statements  for  the  record  by  any  other  wit- 
esses  ? 

Mr.  Irt\^x.  Mr.  Garabedian  of  Peters  &  Garabedian  has  given  you 

statement  as  well  as  ^Ir.  Lipoma. 

Senator  Ste\-exsox.  Would  you  gentlemen  like  to  add  anvthing  to 
rhat  Mr.  Irwin  has  said  before  we  get  into  some  questions?  Would 
ou  care  to  add  to  his  testimonv  bv  summarizing  vour  written  state- 
lent?  '     ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  P.  LIPOMA,  OF  S.  P.  UPOMA  CO. 

Mr.  Lipoma.  I  have  a  personal  observation,  Senator.  I  feel  that 
le  counselor  neglected  to  bring  up  one  of  our  main  complaints  as  to 
mipetition,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  they  can  work  with  oil  money 
iid  work  that  in  direct  competition  with  some  of  us  that  are  comp- 
elled to  depend  wholly  on  the  value  of  our  crops,  and  we  have 
)mid  m  our  particular  case  where  this  has  been  done.  Thev  have  ac- 
lally  sold  below  the  cost  of  production  in  direct  competition  with 

Senator  Ste\-exsox.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  de- 
ress  prices  and  force  losses  upon  vou  which  might  in  turn  force 
)u  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Lipoma.  Senator,  in  our  particular  case  it  was  in  order  to 
im  a  foothold  in  this  particular  marketplace, 
^enator  Ste^t:xsox.  Which  particular  marketplace  was  that? 
Mr.  Lipoma.  Our  company,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  principals, 
>ecializes  m  growing  processing  potatoes.  I  would  sav  in  the  dis- 
ict^  we  are  the  largest  shipper  of  processing  potatoes!  Thev  are  a 
irticular  type  of  potatoes  used  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  chips 
trench  fried  potatoes. 

Since  the  advent  of  Tenneco  getting  into  the  picture,  thev  had  in- 
cated  a  keen  interest  of  wanting  to  get  into  the  business  and  when 
ey  toimd  that  they  couldn't  sell  at  a  competitive  price  thev  sold,  in 
me  cases,  at  a  third  less  than  what  we  were  selling  for  and  I  am 
re  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Ste^-exsox.  Are  your  potatoes  bv  anv  chance  in  competi- 
\f  T  P^^^^^^s  produced  in  the  State  of  Maine  ? 
P  ^i;^^'"^^^/'  ^^?,^^.^I'  '^*.  different  times  of  the  year.  Our  potatoes 
e  snipped  trom  California  during  the  months  May,  June  and  July, 
^d  at  that  time  hopefully  the  old  crop  is  gone  and  the  trade  is 
It  T  ^  tor  the  new  crop,  and  they  will  pav  the  additional  freight. 
^L -L  wouldn  t  say  that  we  were  in  direct  ^competition  with  Maine 
len  we^^tart^^"'^'"''^  ""''^^  ^^^'""^  '^  practically  through  shipping 
j^enator  Ste^-exsox.  I  have  been  told  that  in  Maine,  which  is  of 
vrZ  !•  ^  producing  state  and  has  manv  other  resources,  12 

rporations  now  own  52  percent  of  all  of  the  land.  It  seems  to  be  a 
"em  emerging  everywhere.  What  the  reasons  are  for  it  I  don't 
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know  Maybe  what  you  have  just  said  is  one  of  the  causes  of  tl 
pattern  which  is  apparently  emerging  throughout  the  counti 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Lipoma. 

(Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Lipoma  toilows:) 

November  4,  1070 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention :  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  General  Counsel). 

Mr   Martin  •  Our  company  pioneered  the  concept  of  selling  processing  po 
toes  on  preseason  contracts  to  processors,  mostly  potato  chip  companies, 
started  this  business  in  1953  and  at  the  present  time  grow  and  ship  apprc 
mately  500,000  hundredweight  of  processing  potatoes  from  Kern  County,  Li 
fornia  during  the  months  of  xMay,  June  and  .July. 

Our  processing  potatoes  are  grown  on  about  1,800  acres  of  land.  The  tei 
of  our  contractual  arrangements  with  land  owners  are,  our  company  furnis 
the  seed,  fertilizer  and  insecticides,  does  the  planting,  harvesting,  gradmg  j 
shipping  and  selling.  The  land  owner  prepares  the  land  for  our  planting,  d 
the  watering  and  cultivation.  In  the  form  of  land  rent,  the  land  owner  recei 
a  stipulated  amount  for  each  hundredweight  of  potatoes  grown  and  sold  fr 

his  acreage 

Heretofore,  our  arrangement  has  proved  highly  advantageous,  giving 
land  owner  a  guaranteed  income  and  has  allowed  our  company  to  enjo: 
steady,  moderate  income.  Since  the  prices  we  sell  our  potatoes  for  are  prj 
termined,  the  profit  factor  is  wholly  dependent  upon  our  automated  efficie 
and  the  per  acre  tonnage.  With  increased  costs,  the  profit  factor  has  becc 
more  and  more  precarious.  For  ten  years  w;e  have  been  farming  s^me  of 
potatoes  under  the  above  arrangements  on  Kern  bounty  Land  Company  1 
(now  Tenneco).  For  the  past  five  years  we  have  paid  Tenneco  m  excess 
$200,000  annually  for  their  land  use. 

Our  contractual  arrangement  with  Kern  County  Land  has  permitted  Teni 
access  to  our  books  and  records,  including  the  names  of  our  customers  and 
prices  our  potatoes  are  sold  for.  We  assumed  that  this  i^f^l^j^^^  ;«^  .^^A^ 
available  to  them  strictly  for  auditing  purposes  and  for  which  use  it  was 

"""untn'thiryear  we  signed  our  land  contract  with  Tenneco  in  October  or 
vember.  This  year  the  Tenneco  Company  requested  that  we  meet  m  July  wJ 
was  actually  during  the  time  we  were  still  ^^^^^^f  ^^,  P^.^^^^^^.^'^^^ 
lands.  At  the  meeting,  they  told  us  they  were  highly  sf^^^^f^^  ^;^^,^^' ^ 
performance  and  for  corporate  reasons  they  wanted  us  to  sgn  our  land 
tract  at  that  time.  During  those  same  conferences,  held  in  J^l^'  ^^f  ,^^""^ 
that  we  move  our  packing  facilities  from  De  ano  to  ^l^eir  Proj^rty  l^ate 
Bakersfield.  They  also  requested,  and  were  almost  insistent  that  we  plan 
of  our  potatoes  on  their  land  and  forego  other  1^?^  owners  we  M^^^^^ 
business  with  for  years.  They  told  us  that  because  of  the  cotton  situation 
must  find  utilization  for  their  land.  ^„.nh««iTi?  onr  er 

In  the  conferences  they  indicated  a  keen  interest  in  P^J^J^^^^^^^^^^"  5 
operation.  They  requested  that  they  obtain  a  more  detailed  breakdo^^^^^^^ 
assets  list  of  customers,  prices,  etc  All  of  this  information  was  f«rnisne 
S  insistence  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  making  an  honest  effoi 
negotiate  a  joint  venture  arrangement.  -^ciefonf  that  the 

As  a  further  matter  of  information,  they  ^^^re  quite  insistent  that  the^ 
allowed  to  handle,  on  a  brokerage  arrangement,  ^be  sale  of  our  citrus^ 
had  handled  some  of  our  citrus  this  past  season  and  ^h^  pnces  ^^ 
were  not  comparable  with  the  prices  we  received  from  other  outlets,  we 
not  acquiesce  to  this  stipulation.  ^„^c  ^^^  fhoir  land 

At  the  time  we  signed  the  contract  to  utilize  1,268  acres  of  their  lanc^ 

our  1071  potato  crop,  we  mentioned  that  we  ^^i^l^i  ,^«t  ^f^fj.^  lomnany  v^ 
rent  stipulated  in  the  contract  if  someone  particularly  ^heir  company  ^ 
sell  processing  potatoes  at  lower  than  our  present  ^^^^ract  price^  In  t hat 
ference  we  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  ask  our  ^"|tomers  for^^^^^^^ 
in  price  to  offset  our  own  increased  production  costs.  Shortly  thereatte^^^ 
made  personal  calls  at  our  office  expressing  a  5^^^^"^^^  r.  n  rran  Jm^^^^^^^ 
chasing   our    or.eration    or    proceeding   on    a    joint   venture    arrangemeni. 
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Ich,  and  Mr.   John  Thomas,   vice-presidents  of  the  company,   told  us   that 
re  was  no  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  acreage  since  they  were  confident  that 
would  proceed  jointly. 
)uring  August  principals  of  Tenneco  contacted  our  accounts  of  long  stand- 

and  solicited  their  business  at  lower  than  the  contract  price  we  had  been 
ing  for.  They  were  successful  in  obtaining  one  of  our  largest  accounts  at 
St  in  part  because  of  the  lower  selling  price.  The  selling  price  is  far  below 

production  costs  considering  the  guaranteed  rental  we  must  pay  Tenneco 
Ve  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  selling  price  will  be  below  their 
1  growing  costs  with  no  consideration  for  land  rental. 

^pon  being  advised  by  our  customers  that  they  were  soliciting  business  at 
er  prices,  we  wrote  two  registered  letters  to  the  principals  of  Tenneco  with 
)m  we  were  dealing,  advising  them  of  their  oral  commitment  not  to  sell  at 
er  prices  and  requesting  that  we  be  released  from  our  land  contract  signed 
li  Tenneco  in  July. 

re  had  received  no  response  to  our  registered  correspondence,  copies  en- 
ied  In  a  phone  call  to  Mr.  Balch  last  week,  he  told  me  that  thev  expected 
to  live  up  to  the  contract  in  full.  He  completely  disregarded  our  Verbal  un- 
standing.  He  further  stated  that  they  wanted  to  handle  our  citrus  on  a 
imission  basis  and  they  were  going  to  get  into  the  processing  potato  busi- 
3  on  their  own,  regardless  of  who  they  hurt. 

5  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  used  privileged  contractual  arrange- 
its  and  information  to  their  personal  advantage.  We  are  sure  that  thev 
e  deceived  us  and  their  intent  was  not  to  purchase  or  enter  into  a  joint  ar- 
?ement  but  to  obtain  their  information  furnished  in  good  faith  for  personal 

'e  are  requesting  whatever  help  your  good  offices  can  offer.  To  meet  the 
?r  than  growing  costs  prices  being  quoted  and  accepted  bv  Tenneco  makes 
present  land  contract  with  Tenneco  untennable  and  could  verv  well  bank- 
:  our  small  company.  Any  help  we  can  obtain  will  be  appreciated* 
Yours  truly, 

S.  P.  Lipoma, 

-S.  P.  Lipoma  Co. 

lenator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Bianco  and  Mr.  Divizich,  would  you  care 
dd  anything? 
Ir.  Divizich.  Yes. 

lTEMENT    of    peter    J.    DIVIZICH,     GKAPE    FARMER,     SAN 
JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

Ir.  Divizich.  I  came  to  the  United  States  on  1920,  that  was  51 
rs  ago.  I  worked  for  other  farmers,  on  a  ranch  down  South,  and 
sr  4  years  I  went  to  Porterville  and  bought  me  30  acres  which  I 
ted  farming  m  this  valley.  I  started  progressing  and  bought 
•e  land,  built  a  dehydrating  plant,  was  dehydrating  raisins, 
nes,  peaches,  apricots,  and  so  on,  and  I  was  in  the  farming  busi- 
5  since  then.  Between  1930  and  1935  I  bought  some  300  acres 
ind  Porterville  which  I  developed.  From  1935  to  1939  I  also 
t  more  commercial  property  in  Porterville. 

went  to  the  Delano-Ducor  district  South  of  Porterville  in  1939 
n  that  country  was  practically  tumbleweed  country.  I  started 
e  with  160  acres  and  built  this  farm  up  to  over  a  5,000  acre 
I'  -^;^as  financing  with  the  First  National  Bank,  and  also  Pro- 
[^lon  Credit  Association,  and  then  since  1940  with  the  Bank  of 
erica  so  that  I  was  doing  fairly  well.  The  Bank  of  America 
lais  asked  me  to  come  over  and  work  with  them,  they  said  they 
ia  give  me  a  large  amount  of  help  because  that  country  was 
ost  aesert.  And  so  I  went  with  the  Bank  of  American  in  1940 
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and  I  started  on  the  land  there.  That  area  proved  to  be-  one  of  t 
best  table  grape  areas  in  all  of  California.  I  had  developed  o^ 
4,000  acres  of  grapes.  I  was  doing  pretty  well  up  to  1963.  I  buill 
large  cold  storage  plant  and  shipped  between  700,000  or  800,000  tc 
million  boxes  of  grapes  annually  and  I  shipped  throughout  all 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  also  started  exporting  to  Unit 
Kingdom,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  to  Denmark  and  Fmland,  1 
Orient,  and  South  American.  I  also  sold  fruit  to  the  canneries  a 

wineries.  .    ^     , 

I  was  a  director  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  19  years,  a 
in  1962  the  farm  labor  union  began  interfering,  and  m  1963  I  ha( 
bad  year,  everybody  had  a  bad  year  that  year.  There  was  a  lot 
rain,  so  I  was  suffering  considerably  that  year.  So  m  1965  I  t 
trying  to  change  marketing  agent  just  for  a  year  or  so  to  see  i: 
could  do  better  with  the  Heggblade-Marguleas  Co.  We  had  seve 
meetings  with  several  Heggblade-Marguleas  officials,  they  assii 
me  that  they  would  help  me,  I  went  and  signed  up  for  1  year,  IS 
with  Heggblade-Marguleas  Co. 

The  way  they  were  marketing  the  fruit  was  actually  very  unsai 

factory  to  me.  so  late  in  the  season  I  told  them  that  this  would  be 

last  year  because  I  was  going  for  my  own  sales  organization  ot  I  w 

go  back  to  California  Fruit  Exchange  or  something  else.  Ihat  y 

huge  losses  were  created.  From  then  on  they  started  conspiring  i 

asking,  working  with  the  bank,  it  appeared  that  they  Avanted  t 

property,  they  wanted  these  orapes  and  the  quality  I  have  there. 

So  in  February  1966  the  Bank  of  America  told  me  they  ^ 

going  to  foreclose  me  and  they  filed  their  notice  of  default.  Also, 

the  28th  of  February  1966  they  gave  up  management  of  my  rancl 

Heggblade-Marguleas  and  also  sales,  which  was  against  my  ^^ 

after  they  lost  so  much  money  for  me  the  year  before  I  told  them 

more  sales  contract  but  bank  insists  to  give  to  them  for  that  y 

Also  they  put  notice  of  default,  threatening  to  foreclose  it  i  do 

obey  their  plan,  they  told  me  I  can  go  to  the  beach  or  anywhere 

and  they  will  take  care  of  the  ranch  for  me.  Also  they  told  me^ 

are  going  to  do  good  sales  for  you  and  manage  ranch  tor  you.    ^ 

can't  do  anything  else,  but  sign  the  contract  because  the  notes  t^ 

defaulted  already.  They  put  notices  of  default  on  my  farm,  on 

buildings,  on  everything.  .^^^  .,     ^ 

So  what  happened  is  they  lost  for  the  year  1966  the  tax  recc 
show  $2,033,000  that  year,  and  then  I  filed  chapter  11  m  Janu 
1967,  and  a  year  later  they  foreclosed  on  me  and  they  sold  the  pi 
erty.  They  bought  the  property  themself  for  $5,800,000  ana  t 
sold  to  Marguleas  and  Tenneco  for  $5,750,000,  forgiving  interest 
3  years,  which  is  $1,100,000  in  interest  alone  off.  And  i  got  i 
acres  that  was  in  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  this  land  tHey 
appraised  in  January  and  February  1966  for  over  4  million,  l 
deduct,  actually,  including  my  inventory,  and  money  that  i  can 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  if  they  pay  me  appraised  pno 
January  1966,  in  addition  to  560  acres  of  leased  land  with  the  lai 
plant,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  dehydrating  plant  ana  < 
storage  plant  in  which  I  can  store  400  carloads  of  grapes,  ana  t 
sold  that  to  Tenneco-Heggblade-Marguleas  Co.  for  this  much  mo 
in  addition  to  all  my  other  property. 
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The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  if  he  sold  that,  was  appraised  by  the 
S.  Government,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  people,  then  I  would 
having  3,000  acres,  2,400  acres  and  560  acres  leased  and  I  would 
having  my  plant  and  all  that.  But  they  were  working  it  all  dif- 
•ent.  I  got  letter  from  bank  after  they  foreclosed,  "Mr.  Divizich, 
you  quit  your  suit,"  I  filed  a  suit  against  the  bank  and  Marguleas, 
'  you  quit  your  suit  you  are  welcome  to  stay  your  lifetime  in  your 
lie.]'  That  is  all,  that  is  the  result  I  have  after  50  vears  of  hard 
rk  in  the  sun,  hot  sun,  and  this  place  was  a  desert. 
S'ow  it  is  27  miles  driving  around  this  beautiful  ranch,  a  72-mile 
)eline  throughout,  and  70  miles  of  roads  through  the  place, 
ided  into  40-acre  blocks  with  a  50-foot  road  all  around.  It  was 
i  of  the  nicest  places  in  the  world,  and  I  have  been  left  without 
vthmg.  Also  have  developed  water  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  million, 
;h  28  irrigation  wells  and  pipeline.  This  is  the  story  of  what  has 
opened  to  me. 

5enator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Divizich,  was  it  in  1965  that  you  suffered 
ir  big  loss  ? 

fr.  DmziCH.  Yes,  when  Heggblade-Marguleas  marketed  my 
It.  In  1963,  the  bad  weather,  but  1965  was  bigger  loss  yet  caused 
3tly  by  Heggblade-Marguleas  Co. 

;enator  Stevenson.  In  that  year  the  Bank  of  America  was  man- 
ng  your  farm  ? 

Ir.  Divizich.  No,  in  1966,  but  both  bank  and  Heggblade-Mar^u- 

5  were  interfering.  ^ 

lenator  Stevenson.  You  suffered  a  large  loss  in  1966 « 

Ir.  Divizich.  Yes,  $2,033,000. 

•enator  Stevenson.  A  $2  million  loss?  What  was  the  reason,  was 

ate,  or  negligence,  or  was  it  deliberate  on  the  part  of  those  who 

e  managing  your  farm  ? 

Ir.  DmzicH.  Well,  I  feel  it  was  negligence,  and  I  feel  it  was 

r  sales.  In  other  words,  I  talked  to  my  counsel,  it  looked  to  me 

t  these  people  wanted  it  broke  down  and  they  took  it  by  them- 

^^'il^J,^^?^^^.^^^^'  "^^^  y^^  P^o^^  ^hat'  Mr.  Divizich,  can  you 
v;e  that?  I  said,  "No,  I  can't  prove  it  because  that  is  in  the 
ang.  jHinally  it  happened  2  years  later,  2  or  3  years  later,  it 
^T    rif^  wanted  my  property.  Marguleas  and  all  of  the  fami- 

me  little  children  and  everyone  on  my  2,600-acre  Bureau  of 
lamation  project,  someone  who  never  saw  the  land  before.  And  I 

chances  before  if  I  can  sell  the  property.  But  the  Bureau  of 
lamation  wouldn't  let  me  do  that  before  1965,  but  before  that  I 

a  chance  to  do  it.  Marguleas  and  their  families,  they  went  to 
jnington,  and  a  lot  of  bank  lawyers  and  their  lawyers,  and 
hy  they  got  20  undivided  interests,  put  in  their  families  on  this 
u  acres  Heggblade-Marguleas  merged  with  Tenneco,  and  Ten- 
)  Dought  the  balance  of  my  property.  They  own  property  now, 

I  am  hying  still  in  the  house  where  nobody  tell  me  to  move. 
I  that  IS  It.  After  51  years  of  sacrifice,  working  here  in  the  valley 
l^e  not  sun  tor  51  years  and  now  nothing,  not  even  1  acre  given 

fl\^l  ^^^^^fON-  It  was  a  wonderful  story  until  1963,  a  lon^ 
y  ot  hard  work,  of  frugality,  of  perseverence  and  of  success.  It 
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is  almost  the  American  dream  fulfilled.  But  I  am  afraid  what 
are  finding  in  these  hearings  all  across  America  is  that  the  F 
Diviziches  are  disappearing  and  new  farmers  are  appearing  ^ 
names  like  Tenneco,  and  Dow,  and  Del  Monte,  and  we  want  to 

^\T  DivizicH.  Yes;  that  is  the  truth.  But  I  myself  suffer 
finally  we  got  a  6-week  trial  here  in  Fresno  and  the  jury  awai 
me  $400,000  verdict.  So  it  was  just  about  6  percent  of  my  lo: 
According  to  testimony  by  Mr.  Ken  Larkin,  Sr.,  vice  presiden 
Bank  of  America,  around  1958-60  my  net  worth  was  $7  million, 
was  manager  of  Bank  of  America  branch  at  Bakersfield  where  1 
doing  business  and  was  serving  my  loans  at  that  time.  He  is  no^ 
the  main  office  in  San  Francisco.  ,.    ^    .  ..  n 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  hope  we  can  hear  a  httle  bit  more  from 
Irwin  about  that  case  and  the  judgment  that  you  did  recover 

Senator  Taft,  do  you  have  any  questions  you  would  like  to 

Mr.  Divizich?  ^       ^         n  ti     ^       i   ivt     t 

Senator  Taft.  No;  but  I  have  a  few  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  i 

later  concerning  some  legal  aspects.  .   .  .  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  Mr.  Divizich. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Divizich  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Peter  Divizich,  Grape  Farmer,  San  Joaquin  Va] 

My  name  is  Peter  Divizich.  I  am  a  grape  farmer  in  the  Delano-Ducor 
in  the  sSi  Joaquin  Valley.  My  entire  adult  life  has  been  spent  in  devel 
lands  in  tLt  part  of  the  valley.  These  lands  produce  the  finest  table  gra] 

'''rc:Tlo'm:ilZfUor.  Yugoslavia,  my  ^rth  place   in  Dalmatia, 
Dubrovnik  from  my  fathers  vineyards,   orchards,   etc.   u hen   I^as  a^ 
man!  I  settled  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  when  it  was  still  largely  an  un 

''''iVof  my^Ufe  I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  from  the  point  of  takin 
land  and  developing  it  to  the  fertile  and  productive  fields  that  provid 

"  Becruse'oflws'Lif  1^^^  in  California  farming,  I  feel  that  I  ha. 

a  unique  opportunity  to  see  the  development  of  agriculture  m  this  stat 

'"^M^frst- farming  venture  occurred  in  1924.  I  acquired  a  small  prune  m 
and  other  acreage  in  an  area  that  is  now  part  of  the  town  of  i^orterv 
planted  other  varieties  of  fruit  also  and  built  a  ^f}J^'^^^^},^^^\^,Ta 
that  was  put  upon  that  land  was  built  with  my  own  hands^  Ihe  proa 
that  fruit  ranch  was  used  to  acquire  and  develop  other  farmlands. 

Through  the  pr^^  of  developing  new  lands,  my  ranching  opera^^^^^ 

until  some  4,000  acres  of  table  and  wine  grapes  were  m  Pr<^duction. 
were  other  lesser  acreages  devoted  to  other  produce,  cotton  and  wheat, 
grapes  were  marketed  throughout  the  world.  narallel 

The  growth  and  good  fortune  I  enjoyed  were  in  many  ^ays  a  parallel 
\merican  dream  of  success  coming  to  those  who  persevere  and  work  H 
"t  meanTo  brag  because  I  am  aware  that  this  S^owth^was  not  only 
hard  work  but  to  the  blessings  that  nature  bestowed  upon  this  vaUey 

In  my  story  there  is  a  darker  side  and  that  also  is  an  important  part 
picture  of  agriculture  in  this  valley.  ^„„<.o  ^f  r>nnitf 

^    The  expansion  that  led  to  my  growth  required  l^^^^^f^^^^^^^^V/j/^o 
farmer  has  always  liad  to  depend  upon  money  from  outside  forces  to 
the  development  of  his  lands.  The  heavy  expenditure  required  to  develo] 
e  made  knowing  that  no  income  is  possible  .^ «\«,^^%^^J/^^/[ffe  Tn  fa 
must  have  financing  by  institutions  that  ^^'^P^^'^f.^^'^J^'^l^^^^^^^ 
The  lender  must  be  aware  that  the  farmer  \«  «"^JJ^t  to  w^^^^^^^^^^ 
keting  conditions  and  other  factors  beyond  his  control  which  can  serio 
feet  his  short  term  ability  to  pay. 
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Sr,?^.fir?  ^^^^loP^ent,  I  was  financed  by  the  Bank  of  America  THis  bor 
mng  relationship  went  back  amost  thirty  years.  Ther  benefited  from  thP 
rangement  as  I  did.  In  the  period  from  1959  through  1961  I  wa^Si^nced 
imanly  with  loans  which  were  due  and  payable  at  the  end  5  each  oron 
u  When  these  could  not  be  repaid  because  of  the  lag  between  the  deveioD 
^nt  of  the  lands  and  their  income-producing  period,  the  debtlwere  in  default" 
IV'^^^f  '""I'S''"  ^^  '^^  ^^^^«  ^^  mutually  beneficial  deali^rand  ^  .nite 
lenders  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the  unpaid  loans,  commenced  Tor^lo 
n%r«fhi'?^'-  ^^?'^  activities  finally  led  to  the  loss  of  a  r^ncWng  op^^^^^^ 
Q  that  had  been  valued  in  excess  of  twelve  million  rancning  opera- 

[  believe  another  substantial  factor  leading  to  this  loss  was  the  manner  in 
t^^T^^.'^r^  marketed.  During  the  time  of  mv  financ  al  Sfficultie? 
■  bank  compelled  me  to  turn  my  ranching  operations  over  to  outsMe  rnan 
ZTl:A  ^^r  ''  '}"''  «^^^«i^e  management^eam  was  one  of  the  largest  ma?' 
ers  of  fresh  produce  and  particularly   table  grapes  in  the   United  ^t^tes 

^::^fSrf:^i::i^^-^-  ^^^^  ^  -^^  -  ^--  man^geL^^and";^s 

^^Sd^^  '^i:.^l-^^,T^  SoHv^rT^h/- ^ 

IS  paid  a  commission  to  find  a  buyer.  The  farmer  has  each  vear  b^?ne  the 

ZJj^^^^^'^'ri^^^'i'''  P^«<i^^tion  problems,  and  the  manv  factors  that  ^ 

nee  his  crop.  The  farmer  invests  his  capital  and  his  time  in  these  annual' 

^^l^a:.£^^^^I^r  '  ^^^^  ^'^^^-  ^^  ^^-  ^--  the^s^omX^e^^ 
!f  nr^.^nllf  ''^^'''?  f  commission  of  9  to  10  per  cent  of  the  sale  price 
^/ffl  1^"^''  ''^''.^  ""^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^a^^d  ^y  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  wasTs 
nu\f-^\^^^^T'  ^'^'^  dedicated  solely  to  promoting  his  o^n  Merest' 
^^obtaming  the  highest  return,  the  payment  of  such  a  commissiorwould  be 

have  found  that  the  marketer  who  was  selling  mv  croDS  and  whn  W5,« 
ig  paid  by  me  was  constantly  in  a  position  of  conflfctSg  interests 
he  marketer  may  have  negotiated  a  sale  of  my  produce  at  a  firm  price 
n..r\rfr'  f"'^"^-  '^^  ^"-^^^  ^^'^'  ^'^^^  an'opportunit?  to  buv  on  the 
ra^nnL^^  ^  ^^"^f  ?i""^-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ith  the  question  of  getting  he 
e  founrthfr.^''  ^™f  fnd  thereby  risking  the  discontent  of  the  buver  I 
tract^nd  Lid  T^.v  ?i.^u''r  '?  ^^'''  ^"^'^^"^^  '^^^^'^'^  '^^  ^^^^^  from  the 
e?Jin^  thf  il    '  i  ^^-f^  ^^'^^'*  P^'^^-  ™^  ^^s  done  under  the  guise  of 

f^i^L  w^''''^  ^^""^  "^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^^"^  and  therebv  ensuring  a  market 
ed  w  th  thf''''''  ^ -''''''  ^'"''^''^  ^^^  commission  merchant  but  Ts  pur: 
^ed  with  the  growers  money.  I  have  never  seen  the  marketer  insist  thJf 
^nZT  n^^f«^^i«  f-^it  in  such  a  contract  Xn  the  prLX %  L„' 
^een  the  time  of  shipping  and  the  arrival  at  the  market 

b/'sn'^h'if  Pf  ^^^^^l^^l^^  vulnerable  to  the  losses  that  can  be  imposed  upon 
Ped  rom^he  w^^f  r^'^f  ?^'-  "^"^^  ''''''  ''  ^  perishable  commo^ty  ItTs 
Hater   rnn^    West  Coast  for  arrival  in  the  eastern  market  five  to  seven 

r  shoniH  P.pf,.f  T^i"  '^^  commodity  has  a  limited  useful  fresh  life  If  Ihe 
"  n  attemntln.  t.  fi^'"''^'  ^'^  'S^'"^"''  '^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  impossible  posi- 
aarkPtlr^^ol^  ""  find  another  buyer.  This  vulnerability  has  been  exploited 
aarketers  and  commission  merchants  for  vear«  e^pioirea 

J^f  2^^"*  i^?^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^i'^  ^^^^  a' firm  price  has  the  legal  and  moral 

r  Of  Te'buver  't^V'  ""''''''  ""'%  P^^^^"  '''''''  agent 'aSonshrfn 
faop^^H.i^  •  ?^  ^'^'''^^''  "^^^  o"^'^  s^^l^  redress  from  the  agent  He  is 
fact'of ^?fp  i^V''"'''.^^',^  ^""^^  ^^  merchants  who  insist  tMs  practice 
tact  of  life  m  the  marketplace  and  that  custom  and  practice  condone  this 

'd  ^price'^rrTvaV^^Thif  ^^PT;f^^^^"  commodities  to  a  buyer  under  terms 
T  anrl  tL  >  ^^  '  ^^'^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  completely  at  the  mercv  of  the 
L2t  f  ^.^^'^^^  can  virtually  name  his  own  price.  There  are  a  number  of 
e  Slfn?'  i''^"'"  '''!  P"^"  ^^  ''^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ds  of  the  buyer  '    '^ 

The'^'^ar^PtP^  'h  ^""^  '^'  ^'^^"'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^-^^^^^  are  its  first  vic- 
frozen  om  of  th!  n""  ''}^f\^\^^otectmg  his  growers'  legal  rights  is  rap- 
^J^ozen  out  of  the  market  which  is  devoted  to  protecting  the  merchant  and 

^'is°'not^fh^^>  ""^^^"^  operates  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  but  the  con- 
is  not  the  beneficiary  of  the  depressed  price.  These  benefits  are  retained 
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by   the   persons   who  participate   in   the   marketing  process.    Their    risk 
investment  are  the  least  and  their  return  is  the  highest. 

In  my  own  case,  the  bank  put  me  in  the  hands  of  a  marketer,  Heggbli 
Marguleas,  where  such  marketing  practices  were  pursued. 

My  losses,   were  such  that   I   was  ultimately  forced   into  bankruptcy, 
farming  properties,  which  were  acquired  through  a  lifetime  of  effort,  were 
quired  by  the  bank.  ,    ,  ^  4.-4. 

The  bank  after  a  year  or  so  of  operation,  sold  these  ranch  properties  to 
same  marketing  agents  whose  marketing  practices  had  been  as  damaging, 
sale  took  place  under  terms  that  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  purchaser. 

Twenty-three  hundred  acres  of  land  were  under  recordable  contracts  ^ 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  is  land  that  was  receiving  water  from 
eral  irrigation  projects  and  subject  to  the  160-acre  limitation  laws.  The  I 
sold  this  land  to  approximately  twenty  men,  women  and  children,  ^yho  i 
members  of  the  Marguleas  family  and  executives  of  the  Heggbla de-Ma rgij 
Company.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  these  eight  or  nine-year  old  farmers  1 
never  seen  the  land  they  are  now  supposed  to  own. 

This  seems  to  me  a  twisting  of  the  laws  which  were  designed  to  pro 

^Jus^  before  the  Heggblade-Marguleas  family  and  friends  purchased  t 
2  300  acres  of  land,  Heggblade-Marguleas  was  acquired  by  Tenneco  Comr 
Tenneco  had  acquired  the  Kern  County  Land  Compnay  several  years  be 
Kern  County  Land  Company  purchased  the  remainder  of  my  ranch  froii] 
Bank  of  America.  This  put  more  than  4,000  acres  of  prime  table  grapes  ir 
hands  of  one  of  the  largest  private  landowners  in  California.  These  same  1 
owners  are  now  one  of  the  largest  marketers  of  agricultural  produce  m 

^^l^^e^farmers  of  this  valley  who  must  compete  against  such  a  combinj 
will  be  helpless.  Tenneco  is  in  a  position  to  market  its  own  crops  throng 
own  marketing  arm.  They  are  in  a  position  to  "^^^^^^^t  all  competing  gro 
by  the  marketer's  commission.  Heggblade-Marguleas,  while  it  attempts  to 
ket  crops  for  independent  farmers,  will  be  marketing  its  own  crops  in  d 
competition  with  them.  The  practices  of  marketers  which  I  have  already 
tioned  will  be  much  more  destructive. 

The  large  corporate  farmer  can  sustain  temporary  crop  and  marketini 
pressions  while  its  other  operations  produce  t^ie  necessary  profit  The 
conglomerate  corporation  has  access  to  easier  credit  ^nd  financing  beca, 
presents  the  bank  with  an  opportunity  to  do  business  with  a  single  large 
diverse  entity,  where  risks  are  lower  and  returns  higher.  „^^„f.e,fir 

There  may  be  tP.lk  of  the  added  efficiency  t^^\  «",^^,,  ^/.^.^if  ^^^^^^ 
wealth  and  experience  can  produce.  They  may  ^2?tend  that  this  wiUe 
the  consumer  to  buy  products  at  a  lower  price.  If  «"^^^„^,^^^f^^/'^^^ 
will  be  a  temporary  one,  when  these  corporations  have  k  led  off  the  comp 
marketers  and  growers,  the  desire  for  added  profit  ^^11^.^7^^/^^^^^  P^^e 
There  will  be  no  free  market  or  competitive  f <^^^^«^«.  *«  f ^^^rol  this  pr  ce  se 

I  have  spent  my  life  in  this  valley.  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  its  de 
ment.  Like  all  real  farmers,  I  love  the  soil  and  the  privilege  of  making  H 

"^Tthink  that  this  very  important  part  of  agriculture  in  this  coun^^^^^^^^ 
gone  forever  if  the  activities  of  the  giant  farming  corporation  are  noi 

^'fts^ve  chosen  not  to  be  too  specific  because  I  am  engaged  in  liti^ 
which  challenges  some  of  the  practices  by  banks  and  giant  corporations, 
not  feel  it  is  proper  to  talk  in  detail  because  of  that.  f^„„^„tion  of 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  agriculture  that  has  ^een  the  foundation  ot 
fornia  and  this  valley's  prosperity  can  be  preserved  through  the  conceri 
interest  of  the  state  and  federal  government. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Bianco,  would  you  care  to  add  anytl 
STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  A.  BIANCO,  JR.,  FARMER,  CAIIFOI 

Mr.  Bianco.  I  just  want  to  give  my  opinion  of  what  is  J 
with  syndication  of  farmland  in  California.  The  p^f^^  that 
sell  these  limited  partnerships  to  have  no  mterest  m  tarmmg 
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«ver.  All  they  are  concerned  about  is  tax  writeoff,  and  by  spread- 
g  the  cost  of  developing  among  many  investors  in  high  tax  brack- 
s  with  tax  dollars,  eventually  we  are  going  to  be  In  a  surplus 
>sition  again  m  our  vineyards,  therefore  it  is  going  to  just  force 
e  small  family  and  small  f amer  out  of  business 

fn"ofv^d.^™'^'''°'''  ^  ^^^^  '*  '^  primarily  tax  loss  farming  that 
Do  you  have  any  opinions  on  the  activities  of  landgrant  colleges « 
3  they  tend  to  benefit  the  corporate  farmers  at  the  Expense  Xe 
Sgt™""  '  "■'  °*''''  *''*°''  ^*  ^°*  besides  tex  loss 

Mr.  Bianco.  I  think  that  is  all  they  are  interested  in  is  iust  where 
E>y  can  hide  their  tax  dollars.  They  don't  even  know  wherrthe 
Id  IS,  where  it  is  situated,  they  haven't  even  seen  it,  yet  They  have 
t  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  per  acre  in  o  it  and  thly 

e  iins^tXt  'tIT"'^  ^/'f  a  legitimate  farmer  just  can't  com'^ 
te  against  that.  If  we  want  to  buy  another  40  acres,  the  price  is 
Dhibitive  because  it  is  in  syndication.  ^ 

senator  Stevenson.  One  of  the  reasons  they  go  into  farming  is 

0  to  acquire  land  for  speculative  purposes?  o  larming  is 
Mr.  Bianco.  Yes;  it  is. 

fenator  Stevenson.  And  eventually  to  sell  it  at  a  profit,  perhaps 
rpXiXTsoT^P""  '"^*  ''''''^''^'  -  recreatfonalorothL^ 
fc  Bianco.  Whatever  it  would  be. 

"Cd  wTr'''°''^--^r  ^r  ^"''^  "^"y  °P'"'°"^  al'«ut  the  care  of 
^  ^  .  ^\,  ''I  syndicate  farmers,  the  large  corporate  farmers  as 
)osed  to  the  family  farmers?  As  their  ownership^of  land  is  partfl 

aSTwne7doLr  °"^'  '^°  '""'^  '^^^  '^^  --^  '-  of  it  ThK^ 

&  Bianco.  They  have  lots  of  dollars  to  spend  so  they  can  eive  it 

,  but  they  can  spend  all  kinds  of  money  and  their  bmini  power 
ild  be  greater  than  a  small  farmer.  I  mean  if  you  went  to  buv 
«f  oj-  paper  or  any  kind  of  material,  if  you  will  buy  them  hi  the 
.dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  class  natumUy  ^u  a^  go W  "„  te 

SttherfaTttf  °*  ""  th\discounts  and'^h';  price  Bs  that 
InWlnl    ^'"'f.'^'*/'  can't,  he  ]ust  can't  compete  with  that, 
intormation  supplied  by  Mr.  Bianco  follows:) 

Mr.  William  P.  Irwin.  January  4,  1972. 

n :  Antliony  A.  Bianco,  Jr. 

'  A^.tlf/nl'^'f 'b°  "'  ^'"'™  ^^''^^  "y  Conglomerates. 

irS^tockTermits'frZ'ihJ'^^^  ^^"^^^"^  «'  "'"'^^  ^^'  not  had  the 

1  manv  „„£f  ™       .        "^*  California  Corporation  Commissioner 

rtockV?h.t'T.''  ■'"''  P."°:.'°  *'><=  acquisition,  a  new  companv  is  formed 
«toH- nf  'company  is  then  issued  in  exchange  for  the  farm  landfor 

^SroUngTter^s?  o7"the°'co"nV'^  ''T  ''''.^■'-  -'«<'^  acquirinrthe  land" 
ices.  With  so  many  companies  involved  and  so  maAy  transactTons,  It  is 
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often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  original  owner  to  trace  and  reco 

^""l  have^ln  ""mrpo^ession  considerable  documentation  to  support  the  sts 
ments  made  herein,  and  I  am  willing  to  present  said  documentation  to  j 
governmental  agency  investigating  the  type  of  transactions  mentioned. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  would  like  to  ask  all  the  fanners  here  ( 
question  which  I  have  been  asking  throughout  these  hearings  1 
advent  of  the  corporate  combines  in  farming  is  3ustified  typically 
terms  of  economic  efficiencies.  It  is  said  they  can  produce  grapes, 
whatever  the  product  is,  at  a  lower  cost  than  can  the  mdivid 
family  farmer.  Now,  if  indeed  this  is  a  free  enterprise  system,  th 
who  produce  most  efficiently  are  those  who  survive  and  make  mor 
In  your  cases  you  have  been  having  difficulty.  It  is  partly  beca 
you  cannot  produce  as  family  farmers  as  efficiently,  and  at  as  lo^ 
cost,  as  the  large  conglomerate  farmer;  or,  can  J^^^  Produce  m 
efficiently  at  a  lower  cost,  a  better  quality  of  product?  What  is 
answer  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  GAEABEBIAN,  OF  PETERS  &  GARABEDL 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Mr  Garabedian.  I  would  like  to  answer  that.  Senator,  if  I  may. 

We  are  losing  our  train  of  thought  on  Mr.  Divizich's  probleir 
marketing,  this  is  the  area  that  I  think  should  be  explored, 
family  farmer  or  the  corporate  farmer  can  compete,  the  tan 
farmer  can  compete  with  a  corporate  farmer  that  is  expending 

own  money. 

Senator  Stevenson.  He  can  produce  and  grow. 

Mr.  Garabedian.  He  can  produce. 

Senator  Stevenson.  He  can  grow  cheaply,  he  can  produce  t 
his  own  land,  but  at  that  point  you  are  saying  something  else  1 

pens. 

Mr.  Garabedian.  That's  right. 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  happens  at  that  point  ? 

Mr  Garabedian.  This,  Senator,  will  have  a  direct  bearing,  I  tl 
that  Congressman  Sisk's  marketing  bill  takes  care  of  the  prod^ 
who  sells  to  a  processor,  or  who  deals  with  a  processor  m  ms 
area.  However,  California  farming  is  involved  a  great  deal  in 
production  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  shipped 
of  the  State,  some  in  the  State  also,  that  you  have  no  opportunit 
negotiate  with  the  processor.  It  isn't  going  to  a  processor,  it  is  g- 
directly  to  the  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  througj 
the  United  States,  and  much  of  it  in  export.  I  don't  know  it  his 
would  consider  negotiations  along  these  lines.  .       ^r,  ^  ^ 

Now  we  have  the  FTC,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  p 
bly  should  reopen  the  search  law  and  that  is  for  examining  tne  i 
tices  of  general  commodity  sales  agents.  Some  growers  are  cap 
and  they  are  unable  to  speak  out  in  regard  to  the  unsuppc 
advances  that  are  given  out  to  buyers  in  the  east  of  large  chains 
jobbers,  consignment  houses,  in  order  to  gam  their  business, 
there  are  laws  that  if  a  complaint  is  made  against  a  large  agent 
as  Heggblade-Marguleas,  then  the  FTC  has  the  right  to  go  m 
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samine  the  books  and  see  if  anything  was  done  illegally,  or  off- 
)lor  let  us  say.  However,  before  a  complaint  is  made  no  one  has  the 
gh  ,  then  the  FTC  doesn't  have  the  right  to  go  in  and  examine 
ractices  that  Mr.  Irwm  referred  to  as  to  giving  a  buyer  the  advan- 
Lge  of  a  lower  market  and  if  there  was  a  higher  market  the  grower 
388  not  participate  in  that.  ^ 

Xow,  selling  agents  have  been  known  to  make  a  practice  of 
ivolymg  a  buyer  m  a  financially  dissatisfactory  arrangement  in  a 
Ttam  commodity.  For  example,  a  chain  buyer  is  given  the  opportu- 
tj  to  purchase  from  a  large  agent  asparagus.  Now,  the  f.o.b.  price 
ay  be  higher  than  the  delivered  price  after  the  carload  arrives 
ick  J^ast  and  the  purchaser  is  unhappy.  In  order  that  the  larger 
•oker  or  agent  at  this  end  does  not  lose  this  customer,  and  he  has 
)  way  of  reducing  the  invoice  price,  he  tells  them  that  it  is  possible 
at  now  we  are  going  to  start  out  on  strawberries  next  week  and  we 
111  give  you  an  attractive  price  on  the  strawberries  for  the  coming 
onth.  iSow  the  grower  of  strawberries  is  penalized,  he  may  be  200 
lies  away  from  the  asparagus  grower  or  in  the  next  State.  These 
e  the  things  that  we  cannot  cope  with. 

I  am  not  particularly  against  corporate  farming.  You  had  testi- 
3ny  ot  a  gentleman  yesterday,  I  read  this  in  the  newspaper,  this 
IS  yesterday  m  San  Francisco,  "I  cannot  hire  anyone  to  perform 
th  the  level  of  competence  and  efficiency  that  I  can  perform."  Now 
IS  is  a  farmer,  a  grower,  a  small  grower.  A  corporate  farm  which 
ies  the  place  of,  let  us  say,  10  or  15  of  these  small  farmers,  yes,  he 
ty  be  able  to  purchase  materials  a  little  qheaper  but  he  hasn't  the 
pervision  of  the  10  or  20  farmers  who  are  out  there  on  that  por- 
^n^ot  land  that  they  can  supervise  and  get  the  greatest  production 

'^J'^^i^^j^^^l^^'^^^g^.^ov^  that  is  a  different  story.  That  is  not 
ended  for  the  participants  to,  let  us  say,  benefit  from  the  income 
tnose  tarms  The  management  or  the  promoters  of  this  syndicate 
^mmg  are  only  interested  in,  let  us  say,  the  profit  made  from  their 


^wTfV'^  ^^''''  '^'^^.'  I.^o^ld  like  to  read  a  page  of  this  letter,  Sena- 
^  with  your  permission. 

senator  Ste^^xsgn.  Very  well. 

^r.  Garabedian.  It  would  be  more  explanatory,  I  believe 

X  is  an  absolute  crime  and  a  prewritten  disaster 

'tvful  ^™^^«^^-  ^^o^ld  you  identify  the  letter  for  the  record 
t  you  are  reading  from. 

senator  Stevenson.  This  is  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

t^^^^''^^'''  ^""'A^  ^l''''^'  ^^  ^^  ^  1^^^^^  t<^  tliis  Committee, 
senator  Ste^^xson.  On  Peters  &  Garabedian  stationery. 
;ir.  (jtarabedian.  That's  right. 

Th^p?.^^^'^'^''''''/  have  it  now.  We  will  insert  it  in  the  record, 
llie  information  referred  to  follows :) 


:,'i 
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PETERS  &  GARABEDIAN 

GROWERS  -  SHIPPERS  -  DISTRIBUTORS 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  788    ::    FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA  93712 

Janu3J7   7,  1972 


Re:  SyndicaTed  Farming 


It  is  a.  absolute  o^^^^:;^:^^  ttt^^'^^l^os. 
^llSs-^ntosUioatss  solely  run  by  so  called  Farn  J  anagenent  scnem 

to  sustain  l-T^.     The  end  result  can  only  mean  that  our  entire  a^r  c.i. 

taUcing  about  this  nations  food  and  fioer  supply. 

The  attached  Ad  has  aopeared  in  the  Los  tageles  Time  "and  please  note  • 
sSes  oltch  as  re.-ards  "9f,  annual  cash  flow"  and  of  nost  xnpor-.ar:ce  ''o 
Ste-off  Sn  im  Svested  dollars."     >aso  attached  is  conple.e  prosper 

True,  there  are  ineouities  in  our  taxstructure  and  I  an  not  kn°'^dreab: 
Su^n  to  be  able  to  straighten  those  out,  but  arricul-.ure  seens  to  -a 
the  vSgueish  iten  of  the  ti.es  -  an  area  of  vital  x^aortan.ce  to  ohe  na 

unscrupulous  promoters  have  for  venerations  f  Pl°i-«^  *'f  ,^f;"tL°?a?^ 
basis  or  another,  but  never  have  they  taken  farPins  avray  f ron  »e  larn 
or  far^  faSlles  !'ow,  the  new  vo-ue  seens  to  be  sxoloxtxns  -  for  .a. 
^d  r"ovin.  the  function  entirely  fron  the  farraer  or  farm  xarail,. 

How  can  or  has  the  Fair  Trade  Co^^rission  tolerated  the  threat  of  perni 
cotnpetition  by  investors  nho  would  actually  P^^f^^  '^-^^^  "^ItiZi 
instead  only  gain  ta^c-free  equity  in  an  industry  as  .loal  as 
for  the  world? 

I  would  like  to  see  the  F.T.C.  as  well  as  any  other  f  Jf"--'^.";^  '^^ 
that  covad  be  brousht  in;  run  a  full  study  of  -=^^-^^1^1  ^J^^^^^, 
prot^oters,   but  also  of  the  investors  -  not  tneir  nroposals  and  _ 
but  their  results  and  actual  practices,     rne  dancer   .les    a... 
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age  2  "  Syndicated  Farning 


iho  are  seeking  tax  dodges  and  not  rrith  the  large  coroorations  -jiiose 
>usiness  is  actuallv  naking  a  profit  for  stockholders'.  I  firmlv  be- 
.ieve  that  the  large  industrial  firms  are  oeoale  in  business  tr-^in-  to 
ake  profit  thorough  the  free  enterprise  systsn,  Tiiiicli  is  understandable 
ut  when  groups  of  many  individuals  sxe   brought  into  a  field  and  pro- 
oted  or  exploited  by  s;mdicate  operators  and  promoters  :^rho  are  tryinc^ 

0  make  a  profit  out  of  their  investors  withoug  necessarily  having-  any 
egard  whether  one  can  be  roade  from  the  land,  it  must  not  be  tole?at-d 
he  individual  investor  in  these  syndicates  is  only  attracted  bv  the 
ax  write-off  aspect  and  essentially  an  equity  acquisition  iTith'tax 
ollai's , 

lien  these  large  s:/ndicated  farms  come  into  production,  the  produced 
Dimiodity  vail  be  turned  over  for  distribution  to  some  TToker/liancler 
r  .--arketing  group  who  may  or  may  not  be  controlled  by- the  "pro'iotor". 
sam,  there  will  be  no  real  consideration  to  costs  of  oroduction3  but 
isteaa  or2.y   to  esrnable  comrussions.  Tae   end  result,  as  indicated 
r  some  pas  0  perforr^.ces,  has  been  price  cutting  and  demoralizir-  of 
:ice  strucoures  xTiiich  adversly  affect  the  individual  farmer  like^ny- 

am  certain  that  the  record  i/ill  bear  out  rry  contentions.  Parti-ilaj-l^ 

1  the  production  and  marketing  of  table  fruits  and  grapes  i/hich  are  "* 
:trenely  sensative  to  1,  over  production,  variety,  timin-  and  ki-d- 
.inexperience  in  production;  3,  capability  of  recognizin'c  the  v^'r^ 
ilicate  preparation  process  for  market  and  marketing  system.  Those 

10  have  been  successful  have  done  so  by  and  thru  ext-e-elv  dnlic-ent 

ITL'Z  f^'1-^^^^%-.  -^   ^"  "°"^  °^^^^^  «^^^  mereluck,  as  som^would 
ke^to  malce  the  puolic  oelieve.  Tnis  particular  field  of  endeavor 
quires  more  than  just  bigness  and/or  dollars.  It  reouires  very 
licate  care  which,  on  an  absentee  basis  has  never  oroven  successfia 
,d  usually  disasLerous  to  not  only  the  absentee  oimer,  but  also  to  the 
cal  farming  comr-.unity,  vniich  in  this  case  covers  all  of  California.  ' 

rhaps  Tax  Latrs  should  be  changed, 
rhaps  the  S.E.C.  should  taka  closer  look. 

-haps  thse  professional  people  sho^old  be  given  more  tax  breads  irlth- 
their  OTvn  inaustr;.  rather  than  be  forced  to  seek  out  fields  which 
ii  be  devastatea  oy  this  type  of  investing. 

io  not  know  the  ansvrers.  All  I  do  know  is  that  the  continued 
H^?   °'  these  practices  -.vdll  divest  this  nation  of  its  arri- 
itural  supply  and  cause  financial  disaster  to  existin-  far'^eri. 


truly. 


'zv 
:losiires 
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Itjdtistry 


Oakwood  Associates  announces 
Ranchode  las  Uvas,  a  limited 
partnership  formed  to  invest  in 
California  wine  properties. 

9%  Annua!  Cash  Flow 
88%  Write-off  on  1971  Invested  Dollars. 

(See  opinion  of  tax  counsel, 

Freshman,  Marantz,  Comsky  &  Deutsch, 

in  offering  circular) 

MINIMUM  INVESTMENT:  $3,000 
ONE  HOUR  INVESTMENT  MEETINGS 


Tuesday -December  21 

Centujy  City,  Century  Plaza  Hotel 
Regents  Dining  Room -8:00  p,m. 


Tuesday- December  28 

Century  City,  Century  Plaza 
Regents  Dining  Rooni-8:00  p.m. 

Thursday -December  30 

Century  City.  Century  Plaza  Hotel 
Regents  Dining  Room -5:00  p.m. 


For  complete  informattofl,  telephofie  today. 
OAKWOOD  ASSOCIATES 

lo$  Angeles  (213)  821-0469 


Thii  jrfvertisem^nt  conMl'utei  "ei^ner  an  offer  to  s«H  fto» 
4  5ol  c.u-.on  <o  buy.  SucS  a<i  offer  A  m*de  only  throogr. 
the  Offering  CircuUf  jnd  nr.ty  to  boP»  »>4«  C»I.forR'» 
feiidfnti  v*H<j  meet  certjirt  fira.-icia)  criterii. 
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[r.  Garabediax.  When  these  large  syndicated  farmscome  into  pro- 
tion.  the  produced  commodity  will  be  turned  over  for  distribudon 

3ed''Kp"':f '"  ?  "??''^ti"g  ?roup  who  may  or  may  no    be 
rolled  by  the  '-promoter     Agam,  there  will  be  no  real  considera- 
te costs  of  production  but  m=:,ead  only  to  earnable  commissions 
Zlnf^-  "'  '"r''-"*'^  ^>'  '"•""  P«^^  performances,  has  bren^dce 

^fiiiT™^;rkf  m2fr  ^*™^*"^-  ^'^^^^'^  ^^-^  '«-^ 

am  certain  that  the  record  will  bear  out  my  contentions,  particu- 
,  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  table  fruits  and  grapes 

t  A  T^  A^^lk  ■^"''^'^''y  *"•  (1)  Overproduction,  vfrietv 
ag.  and  kind:  (2)  inexperience  in  production;  (3)  capability  of 
?nizmg  the  very  delicate  preparation  procei  for  marke  ^1 
1^IT:T-  Tho««  ^ho  have  been  successful  have  done  so  bv 
through  extremely  diligent  effort  in  each  phase.  It  has  not 
rred  through  mere  luck,  as  some  would  like  to  make  the  public 
«  I//  P«J*;f'l«r  field  of  endeavor  requires  more  than  ju  ? 
^P  itll^'i,'^"""'-  ^*  '"^'"'''^  ^^'^^  delicate  care  which,  on  an 
nlv  thf.\    %"'^''  P'^^r  successful  and  usually  disasterous  to 

i^Ltc^Sr^rofTSr'iii:'^^  *°  *'^  '^^^'  -'"'"™^*>--  -^'^^ 

.d  perhaps  the  law  should  be  changed,  but  mv  thinking  in  this 
benator  is  that  we  are  not  fearful  of-let  me  changf  this  I 
.we  m  California  should  lay  out  the  red  carpet  for  forporate 
le  or  any  kind  of  people  to  bring  money  here^We  have  4to  5 
^Lw'vir    -'i,^"'^  .^°"'^"^'^  ^'''"ey.  in  the  Imperial  Vallev   in 

prS  who  ar:  S"  Y  ''J'^'''''  ''"^  '*  «  ^°^P°-te  farming 
?  c^n  I»  •  ^  sPf  dmg  their  own  money  and  it  is  not  a  tal 
.  can  be  invited  to  come  here  and  develop  these  lands    these 

tCfoo7a',[d'-fib'""  reservoirs,  equipment  and  mrchteryl 
the  tood  and  fiber  supply  of  this  country  will  never  go  to 

^rolS«r^'f'-7?  ^'■ep't  concerned  about  the  production  of 
surplus  farm  products  and  the  present  effect  on  prices? 

lS?h1^V  ^""^  ^"f-  ®'"^*''^-  ^'^^"l^^"^  °*  the  subsidized 
crop  corporate  venture  would  be  started  m  a  subsi- 

i^in?"!^?'''"''-  ^?-  l'^'''^'*  ^^'""^^S  of  subsidized  crops.  I 
from  now     '""""P      "*  ^'P''-  ^^^  P"<=^  ""^  ''"d  the  price  5 

sarTX""-  "^^'*^l'-;l«  P"ce  now  on  wine  grapes  is  attractive. 
=  Woltl  FT^'a^^.  '°t°^  *«h'e  grapes  and  other  vegeta- 
10  veaT  aio  w^^'  t'^l  ^'  t''.  P'^^"^  ^^  '''''^  ^°^  lettuce, 
r  dS  g^^g^'en^s      ^"^  '  ^^''^'  "'''■  "*  ^^^^^^  *«'  '^^'-  '^^ 

a*%tlfe)?f  P^'""^*"'?,"",*.",*  ^^^  ^"^ted  States  is  a  real- 
«  1  believe  the  Congress  should  look  into. 

tvou  wr^""-  "  ^^"  ^"'  'l^'^'e  ^l^^t  I  tl"nk  you  are. 
rtion  n  tC  "^T-'™"^  ^''°"*  ^^'  possibility  of  surplus  grape 
say  ftat.  °  '■'*'''•  ■■""  "'■'  ^^"  ''■"^t  ^'*"ess  that  I  have 

Gababediax.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  surplus. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  production  which  exceeds  demand. 
Mr  Garabedian.  You  have  picked  on  a  commodity  that  has 
promoted  in  my  estimation,  very  greatly.  The  wme  grape  indi 
has  been  promoted  whereby  syndicated  farmmg  is  planting  2,0< 
3,000  acres  apiece  and  have  sold  the  idea  to  doctors  and  lawyers 
professional  people.  That  the  population  of  the  United  Stat 
ffoinff  more  to  wine  consumption,  the  world  population,  thej 
looking  to  drink  more  wine,  and  that  may  be  overdone  yes, 
commodity. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Senator  Tatt. 
Senator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much 

For  many  of  the  witnesses,  I  wonder  if  they  have  any  t€ 
about  the  proposal  that  Congressman  Sisk  was  mentioning  of 
viding  that  bargaining  would  be  between  growers  f^d  purch 
groups  and  under  relatively  strict  control  similar  to  the  ISal 
Labor  Relations  Act  requiring  free  bargammg  between  the  pi 
but  at  the  same  time  usually  cutting  off  anyone  else  who  wisl 
come  in  and  sell  to  the  purchasing  groups. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  provision  of  the  law^  it  hasnt 
made  into  law  yet  as  it  is  only  a  proposal.  . 

Mr.  Garabedian.  Somewhat.  Although  I  did  raise  the  qu 
about  the  bargaining  aspect  of  this  law.  It  would  leave  out  th 
ishable   merchandise   that   does   not   require    processing,    in 
words,  like  the  Senator  says,  there  is  one  processor  m  his  bta 
our  case  there  are  no  processors.  Who  you  are  going  to  bargan 

I  don't  know.  Senator,  but  I  will  say  that 

Senator  Taft.  Presumably  with  grocery  chains,  it  they  are  c 
direct.  Do  they  buy  direct?  -..      .  ivr  -p    ,,,. 

Mr.  Garabedian.  Yes,  they  do,  they  buy  direct.  Many  of  our 
ers  who  pack  for  the  grower,  the  grower  delivers  his  fruit  to  a 
ing  concern  who  packs  and  puts  them  m  package  and  then  hi, 
office  sells  them  to  a  chain. 

Senator  Taft.  On  your  behalf?  ,  ,    ^    ^^  ^,    ^,     ... 
Mr.  Garabedian.  On  the  grower's  behalf,  that  s  right. 

Now,  if  a  corporate  farm  delivers  to  this  first  delivery,  the  f 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  big  the  corporate  farm  is  c 
small  the  individual  is,  because  it  is  sold  through  a  coniii 
packing  concern,  let  us  say.  Bigness,  to  me,  doesn  t  make  any 
ence  in  that  unless  in  the  case  of  Tenneco  which  has  its  own 
organization  that  sells  its  own  produced  product  it  seas 
grower  that  delivers  his  merchandise  naked  to  his  place  ot  bi 
Ind  he  packs  it  and  sells  it.  Then  he  sells  for  a  grower  that  d 
own  packing  miles  and  miles  away,  m  different  States,  ih 
others  much  larger  than  Tenneco's  marketing  division,  Heg^ 
Marguleas  is  also  in  that  perishable  line.  f  ^o  ii 

You  mentioned.  Senator,  the  State  of  Maine.  Correct  me  H 
wrong,  but  you  had  12  large  corporate  firms—- 

Senator  Stevenson.  This  is  not  all  agriculture.  One  ot  tn 
that  we  have  discovered,  and  I  think  I  made  dear  earlier  is 
one  in  America  really  knows  who  owns  the  land  We  do  an  ai 
job  of  inventorying  all  kinds  of  assets  and  mamtainmg  stati 
various  aspects  of  the  economy  but  not  on  this  basic  asset,  lar 
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rding  to  one  study,  52  percent  of  all  the  land  in  the  State  of 
line  IS  now  owned  by  twelve  corporations.  Many  of  them,  perhaps 
.St  of  them,  are  m  it  for  recreation,  or  in  it  for  timber  or  mineral 
loiirces  as  well  as  for  agriculture. 

VIr.  Gaeabedian.  Well,  may  I  say  that  I  happen  to  be  a  stock- 
Ider  m  one  of  those  corporations  that  would  be  very  happy  to  get 
of  this  million  acres  of  timberland  that  is  practically-they 
uld  like  to  sell  for  $50  an  acre.  That  doesn't  have  any  bearing  or 
luence  on  the  largeness  of  corporate  farming  in  California,  slme 
us  may  think  that  52  percent  of  the  state's  land  belongs  to  a 
mmg  organization.  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up 
Senator  Stevenson  Not  all  farming,  no,  not  by  any  means. 
Jr.  Garabediax.  Very  little  of  it. 

Senator  Sievenson.  It  may  be  recreation.  But  it  doesn't  matter 
VJ  <r  P°'"t  IS  that  corporations  are  moving  in,  they  are 

ZVZ\  ^^-f"  **""?^^  T  9""  ^^""^  ^*1"^  '^  most  parts  of  the 
ntrj,  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  Peter  Diviziches  of  today  to 
mto  farming,  to  buy  a  place  maybe  if  only  for  recreation  in  the 
Iw' Jp^  P"'T  ^V""  ^'-^^  *°''  """^  tl^i^g'  but  let's  not  digress. 
SgZ  "P    ^^  ''^'^'"^  '^  ^^'^'"^  ^^^^  ^""y  misunder- 

Zns!"  ^™'^'''°''-  S^"^tof  Taft,  do  you  have  any  additional 

enator  Tatt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Irwin,  I 

St   lw«  T^  fJ'  f  T  '^""V^ents  from  you  on  the  area  of  the  an- 

■it:tharifn:lrd\tT  ^"^  ^^^^*°^'^^^  ^"^^*™^*  ^^-  -<^ 

r.  Irwin.  Yes. 

vIrI^^^  ^""^  ^l"  proceeding  under  those  as  well  as  Federal? 
ons  iTh  fj  r  «r'  fil«<l  "nder  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
TnH  w  •  **  Sherman  Act,  sections  3  and  7  of  the  Clayton 

16  FedTr^fTr^^'".^  *°  ''"'^''^  ^J"^  complaint  to  provide  section  5 
le  federal  Trade  Commission  Act  for  unfair  practices, 
enator  Taft  What  do  the  California  antitrust  laws  state « 

rauJlollow^rSerS^^^^^^^^^^  '""^  '^^'''^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

:rth;cI^orn?a^I^tiSu?tlar/'^^  ''""  ^*  ^^^^  ^"''^  ''-"^^* 

htZ^';  ^°T'  ^I^-  '''"^^■^°  ""y  knowledge  in  the  farming  area, 

h  IS  our  target  m  this  particular  antitrust  litigation. 

nator  Tapt^  Why  do  you  think  that  is  true? 

r.  JJtwiN.  Why  do  I  think  what  is  true? 

nator  Tapt.  That  there  have  been  none  filed  under  California 

iS  I^Unw^  ^A^^y^  ^°^''  J  *^?"'*  ^'>^-  I  don't  think  anyone  as 
SI  know  and  I  can  see  has  been  willing  to  take  it  on  There  is 

and  to  tXr'  ^"^  ?|ght^PP-«iate.  fve  have  a  twoian Taw 
dam;i^.!r  ^"^  ^"tit™st  matter,  well,  for  example,  the  Divi- 

te  to  nrpn        ^"//,f«™    County   took    us   approximately    11 

havp  P^^P^"^^  ^"'^  *>  antitrust  case  is  going  to  take  longer. 

'the  laL^Pr'""  '^'^■'"'''^'  P'-°'=««ding,\  lot  of  travel  tile, 
me  lawyers  are  working  on  the  case  they  are  not  bringing  in 
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any  money  from  other  areas,  and  that's  got  to  be  one  of  the  reasoi 
why  firms,  small  firms,  in  the  San  Joaqum  Valley  have  been  relu 
tant  to  take  on  major  antitrust  litigation.     '  ^  .....  j  ^„^ 

Senator  Taft.  Have  there  been  any  government  initiated  cases  - 

this  sort ' 

Mr  Irwin  Yes.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  came  to  see  r 
during  the  course  of  this  case  and  they  told  me  that  they  we 
instrumental  in  the  lettuce  cases  in  Salinas  which  are  now  b« 
conducted  in  the  Federal  courts.  Bud  Antle  and  some  of  tho^  co 
panies  that  control  the  lettuce  production  m  the  Sahnas  area 
in  litigation,  Purex,  Bud  Antle,  United  Fruit.  But  I  think  Senat. 
Z  answer  your  question,  this  is  little  impact  ,n  the  antitrust  fie, 
farming,  and  the  attack  on  conglomerates. 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  have  any  particular  suggestions  as  to  wa 
in  which  the  antitrust  laws  might  be  improved  so  as  to  affect  com) 
tition  or  protect  competition,  unfair  competition  and  untair  pri 

tices  in  agriculture?  j  i  „„  t  fV,;r,n 

Mr  Irwin.  I  think  the  antitrust  laws  are  good  laws.  I  thmk  1 
basic  framework  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  to  provide  us  with  a  soci. 
of  free  competitors.  I  do  not  feel  that  bigness  is  bad  in  itself,  1 
that  when  that  size  is  used  to  create  an  unfair  competitive  adv. 
tage  that  you  destroy  a  free  and  open  competitive  market,  and  th, 
thft  target  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Clayton  Act  gets  >nore  s 
cific  and  deals  with  price  discrimination  and  the  Federal  ir, 
Commission  broadens  it  and  gives  us  a  base  to  present  a  case  on  ■ 
fair  practices.  And  I  think  the  Sherman  and  the  Clayton  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts  are  constructive  and  1  am  hope 
that  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  use  them  in  the  coming  litigation 
my  advantage.  What  I  have  learned  from  the  litigation  that  I  h 
been  involved  in  is  that  we  are  really  not  promoting  the  freedom 
sellers,  what  we  are  really  promoting  is  cartels  or  Protection 
buyers  at  the  sellers'  expense,  and  I  feel  that  that  has  got  to 

"^^Senator  Taft.  Have  you  examined  the  possibility  of  using  i 
EobinsonPatman  Act  in  this  connection? 

Mr.  Irwin.  There  is  a  possibility  of  that  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Taft.  That  is  the  section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comi. 
sion  Act  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Right.  j  f„  Hio  prr 

Senator  Taft.  In  the  specific  case  that  you  referred  to,  the  exp 
ence  that  led  to  this  bankruptcy,  was  there  a  trustee  m  bankni] 
appointed?  There  must  have  been  under  the  chapter  H  proeef": 

Mr.  Irwin.  Right;  yes,  there  was  a  receiver  appointed,  and  '; 
also  had  what  they  call  a  creditors'  committee.  A  Mr  Banae^ 
DeLano  represented  Mr.  Divizich's  interest  m  this  creditors  com' 
tee,  Mr.  Carastan  represented  the  creditors'  interest,  and  the  r 
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f  America  represented  their  own  interests,  and  they  actually  ran 
le  Divizich  property  during  the  1967  bankruptcy  year. 
Senator  Taft.  The  trustee  did  ? 

Mr.  Irwix.  Yes,  the  committee.  The  trustee's  committee  actually 
anaged  the  property.  "^ 

Senator  Taft.  This  was  subject  to  court  supervision? 
Mr.  Irwin.  Yes,  it  was.  And  during  the  course  of  that  operation, 
i  1  say,  HeggbJade-Marguleas  was  marketing  fruit  in  1966  and  they 
.ntmued  to  market  in  1967  but  the  creditors'  committee  discharged 
em  m  the  early  part  of  1967  and  replaced  them  with  another  mar- 
itmg  agent  because  of  the  committee's  dissatisfaction.  Another  loss 
as  suffered  m  the  year  1967,  so  you  can  see  that  Mr.  Divizich  was 
ally  bemg  put  m  a  place  beyond  which  he  could  not  conceivably 
cover.  ^ 

Senator  Taft  Is  it  correct  that  your  claims  extend  to  the  period 
•lor  to  hhng  of  bankruptcy  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes.  Our  lawsuit  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
nk  proceeded  on  its  risk  when  it  took  the  management  of  this 
operty  m  lieu  of  foreclosure.  You  know,  they  could  have  fore- 
)sed  on  that  property  within  a  90-day  period  and  sold  it  within 
e  tollowmg  30-day  period.  They  chose  not  to  do  that. 
Senator  Taft.  Or  chapter  11  could  have  been  filed  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  true,  a  chapter  11  could  have  been  filed  at  that 
ae.  But  you  see,  Mr.  Divizich  is  saying,  o.k.,  fellows,  if  you  think 
u  can  do  better  than  I  can,  I  admit  I  have  some  problems  here 
a  I  will  trust  that  you  will  manage  this  and  pull  me  out  of  it 
lat  was  the  philosophy  of  what  was  presented  to  liim. 

senator  Taft.  The  sale  ultimately  took  place 

\Ir.  Ir^vin.  1968. 

senator  Taft.  The  sale  of  the  property  in  1968  was  at  a  time 
en  the  bankruptcy  was  still  pending? 

VIr  Irwin.  Yes,  Mr.  Divizich  was  still  in  bankruptcy.  The  court 
-mitted  the  Bank  of  America  to  foreclose  because  the  court  took 
Limony  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  owing  against  it  had  risen 
m  4.5  to  m  excess  of  9  million  and  they  felt  there  was  no  equity 
protect  at  that  point,  so  they  permitted  the  bank  to  foreclose  and 
Dank  toreclosed  by  bidding  in  the  property  at  $5,800,000. 
senator  Taft.  That  decision  was  subject  to  court  approval  ? 
ir.  Irwin.  Yes,  it  was.  But  Mr.  Divizich  was  ordered  to  proceed 
n  a  lawsuit  against  the  Bank  of  America  and  Heggblade-Maro-uleas 
aiise  they  are  saying,  we  are  not  saying  you  are  damaged  but  we 
Ik  maybe  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  you  have  a  cause  of 
T:  ,^Z^  are  not  going  to  take  that  away  from  you,  and  that 
'  part  ot  the  final  order  m  the  chapter  11  proceeding 
ienator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Irwin,  when  you  talked  principally  al 
the  ways  in  which  bigness  can  be  used  to  control  production  larj 
through  the  acquisition  and,  I  guess,  monopolifftf  f^  of  land 
perhais  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws,  I  would  like  to  foUowui 
one  point  that  Senator  Taft  was  getting  at.  Why  hasn  t  the  Dep 
ment  of  Justice  been  more  active  if  there  is  evidence  at  least  ofj 
Lst  violations,  or  has  it?  What  has  it  been  doing  and  the  Fed 

''tl  faw.  mn,'  it  has.  I  had  a  lawyer  in  the  Justice  Departr 
call  me  and  ask  me  what  was  going  on  and  I  told  him  that  i 
filedTprivate  antitrust  suit  in  behalf  of  Mr  Dmzich  and^^^^^^ 
for  me  to  mail  it  to  him  so  he  could  review  it.  He  said  that  he 
go'ng  to  come  out,  he  hadn't  had  the  time  but  he  was  involve 
othe?  litigation  and  he  was  looking  forward  to  coming  out  and 
ins  to  me  about  it.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  sent  an  e 
omist  to  see  me  and  we  have  discussed  the  merits  of  the  antitru 
will  tell  you  one  of  their  main  problems  is  this.  They  have  to  m 
stand  who  actually  makes  the  market  m  the  State  of  California. 
exampTe,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  didn't  clearly  unders 
that.  The  economist  came,  he  made  a  very  ^omprehensive  stud 
the  State  and  he  knows  now  the  companies  that  actually  wnat 
call,  "make  the  market." 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  long  ago  was  that « 

Mr  Irwin.  That  was  1  day  before  the  verdict  came  m. 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  did  the  verdict  come  m  ( 

Mr.  Irwin.  December  17.  .i  •     i.  x  •     4:„;^„. 

So  I  feel  that  they  are  actively  working  on  this,  but  m  tairm 
them  it  is  rather  complex.  I  have  been  working  since  Februar) 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  it  all,  either,  so  it  takes  time. 

Senator  Taft.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Certainly.  . 

Senator  Taft.  Has  there  been  any  consideration  with  rega 
the  broker  and  pricing  problem  that  was  mentioned  here  am 

"^  Mr^^lRwrn-^R^^t.  I  went  into  it  and  I  presented  to  him  p 
who  are  leaders  and  responsible  in  the  field  and  he  took  direct 
mony  from  them,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  now  m  ^  position  to  e^^ 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  file  or  recommend  filing  of  a  comp 

Senator  Taft.  Has  there  been  any  consideration  of  asking 
trade  practice  conference  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  In  this  regard? 

Senato^TAFT.  U  would  seem  to  me  that  this  -might  be  an  arei 
would  certainly  bring  out  the  facts  or  reveal  what  the  difle 
and  problems  are.  I  have  a  hard  time  understanding  ]ust  wHs 
market  is  here.  It  doesn't  seem 
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Mr.  Irvin.  He  did,  too.  And,  you  see,  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
Drobably  of  the  five,  and  I  don't  want  to  discuss  too  much  of  the 
5!  !  "7^  ^'^J  organizations  that  really  do  make  the  market  in  the 
>tate  ot  Lalitornia,  there  is  only  one  that  owns  the  land  and  also  sells 
he  product  and  owns  the  containers  and,  you  see,  that  is  where  the 
ixplosiveness  lies. 

refmecoT    ^^'^^'^''^''    ^^^^^^   is   only   one,    are    you    referring   to 

Mr.  Irwin.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevensox.  There  are  others. 

Mr  Irwix  Marguleas  is  the  marketer,  is  the  only  marketer,  to  my 
Jiowledge,  that  takes  a  position  in  the  fruit  as  well  as  sells  the  fruit 
or  other  people. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  There  are  other  vertically  organized  corpora- 
ions  that  get  into  the  production,  the  processing,  the  retailing,  and 
ven  the  serving  of  food  in  resaturants.  We  haven't  begun  to  get 
^e  picture  of  Tenneco.  I  understand  that  they  have  the  capability 
t  making  their  own  tractors,  and  they  can  provide  their  own  gaso- 
ne  tor  them.  ^ 

Mr.^  Irwix.  I  understand  that.  I  also  understand  they  have  the 
'orld  s  largest  shipbuilding  company. 

Senator  St^vexsox.  They  even  have  their  own  label  now  under 
hich  they  market  much  of  their  own  produce. 

Mr.  Irwix.  You  see,  I  have  my  hands  full  with  Peter  Divizich's 
roblems,  I  can't  take  them  all. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  In  addition  to  Robinson-Patman  Act  viola- 
ons  price  discrimination,  and  the  possible  Clayton  and  Sherman 
ntitrust  Act  violations  are  there  State  antitrust' laws,  and,  if  so,  is 
ly  action  being  taken  at  that  level  ?  '         '  ^ 

Mr.  Ir^^x.  We  intend  to  pursue  State  as  well  as  Federal  remedies. 
l^!f  .^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^  position  for  Federal  antitrust  action.  Since 
tiled  that  complaint,  and  it  was  during  the  course  of  the  damage 
tion  that  I  learned  the  processes  that  have  happened  here  and  it  was 

that  time  I  elected  to  file  the  antitrust  action,  and  since  we  received 
e  tavorable  verdict,  I  know  a  lot  more  than  I  did  then,  and  I  intend 

go  back  111  and  what  the  lawyers  call  clean  up  the  complaint, 
benator   Stevexsox.   You  said  you   intend  to  pursue  the   State 

Mr.  Irwix.  No;  the  antitrust  action. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Pursue  the  antitrust  action  ? 

Mr.  Irwix.  Yes;  you  see,  you  are  permitted  to  file  the  Federal 

titrust  action  and  include  within  it  a  State  antitrust  action  into 

iueral  court. 

thoHt^^  2^™^^^^^'   "^^^^  ^^^  received  inquiries  from  Federal 
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Mr.  Irwin.  Yes.  .       •  •      j. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Have  you  received  any  such  inquiries  from 
State  authorities? 

Mr.  Irwin.  None. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Has  there  been  any  interest  at  all  on  the  part 
of  the  State  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  None;  nor  have  I  solicited  the  interest. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Why  should  you,  as  a  citizen,  have  to  solicit 
their  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia ?  That  is  their  law,  isn't  it  ?  ^  r.  t  x      • 

Mr.  Irwin.  Let  me  say  this  to  you,  that  the  State  of  California 
was  helpful  to  me  in  the  Divizich  litigation,  they  did  appear  as 
witnesses  on  marketing  practices.  The  farm  advisor's  office  made 
available  witnesses  to  me  and  the  State  Market  News  Service 
Agency,  which  was  very  helpful  to  me,  made  available  witnesses  tc 
me,  and  they  were  instrumental  in  the  verdict.  Now,  whether  or  nol 
they  are  going  to  become  interested  in  the  antitrust  litigation,  1 
don't  know  at  this  point. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  about  that  verdict 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  action  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  It  was  a  damage  action  for  money  based  upon  thi 
charge  of  improper  management  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  AmmcJ 
and  improper  marketing  on  the  part  of  Heggblade-Marguleas.  I  en 
neco  was  not  a  defendant  in  the  damage  action. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Heggblade-Marguleas  is  now  part  o±  lenneco 

isn't  it?  _  ^, 

Mr  Irwin.  It  is  Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco  now.  They  were  ac 
quired  after  the  facts  that  we  sued  on  took  place.  There  was  a  ver 
diet  rendered  for  $200,000  against  the  Bank  of  America  and  Angel 
Popagne,  one  of  the  agents  chosen  to  manage  the  ranch,  tor  im 
proper  management  of  the  ranch  property. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Negligence,  only  negligence  ? 

Mr.  Irwin.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  didn't  recover 

Mr.  Irwin.  No,  there  were  no  punitive  damages.  .a 

The  other  part  of  the  verdict  was  for  two  hundred  thousand  ana 
was  rendered  against  Heggblade-Marguleas  and  its  particular  agen 
John  Thomas,  for  improper  marketing.  And  that  was  the  sum  an 
substance  of  the  verdict  and  we  have  to  proceed  from  there  witn  w 
Federal  action.  ^  ^  ^^  ^„-, 

Senator  Stevenson.  Senator  Taft,  do  you  have  any  more  que. 

tions  ? 

Senator  Taft.  No,  thank  you.  ,      „     ^  - 1  _^„  vpt 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  lei 
much  for  joining  us  this  morning  and  for  making  an  extremely  in 
portant  contribution  to  our  hearing. 

Mr.  Irwin.  Thank  you. 

(Supplemental  material  from  Mr.  Garabedian  follows:) 
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PETERS  &  GARABEDIAN 

GROWERS  -  SHIPPERS  -  DISTRIBUTORS 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  788    ::    FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA  93712 


Jaimsry  26,   19 72 


The  Honorable  Adlai  2.  SteYenson  in 

United  States  Senator 

Urited  States  Senate 

Conrrdttee  on  Labor  and  Public  "velfare 

^•/aEhinf^ton,  D.   G.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

toin-  the  recent  hearin-  in  Fresno,  T-re  touched  on  the  subject  of 
'onfair  marketing;  practices  irhich  create  ^onfair  conoetition  and  cause 
resnonsiole  oror-rers-shippers  to  suffer  financial  losses. 

Enclosinc,  herewith,  photo  copies  of  contracts.  One  headed  'Tarket- 
mg  and  Storage  Contract,"  please  note  vrith  soecial  intere-t  the' 
portion  ^anderlined  on  pa-e  3.  The  second  herded  "Harvesting  "n'aul- 
inr-,  Packmc  and  Marketing  Contract",  again  nlease  note  the^section 
in  orackets  on  page  3.  Read  the  entire  a-reenent  if  you  will,  but 
those  -anaerscored  sections  deal  ivith  the  exnlicit  resoonsibilit'^  the 
seller  nan  to  producer  which,  as  the  contract  reads,  is  none  and  onl- 
has  an  au.nori7ation  to  keep  his  buyer  "whole"  irrespective  o-  an  ^ 
contions  that  prevail.  '        ~ 

MHid  you  Senator  this  is  a  le-al  contract  and  being  such  onlv  in- 
aicates  the  need  for  change  in  the  law,  whereby  the  oroducer  ckr  en- 
jpy  the  same  protection  of  profits  that  the  buver  has.  To-ive  a  nan  a 
ItlT^t'^''   v?^^'^  adjustments  v.dthout  question  or  substantiatinc-  evidence 
supporting  his  position  of  an  adjusted  price,  certainly  has  nS  ec^S^ 

^ho''°'^^-^^^'^-  ^^5''^^"^  ^^  "^  ^-d  at  a  bare  minimum  at  least,  to  include 
.he  wording  m  the  underscored  section;  Comcanv  shall  ha-p  the  ri^ht 

^^Zr^^""^^"^^   "^"'^^  ^^'^'^''^   '^^^^^'^-^^  °^  "^'"^^^   and 'condition,  ^ 
^^3££eptabl^^vidence  of  a  change  in  oualitv  and  condition 
^^^4^1J:g^^L^^ons;4jUble^hipping  condition  as-^¥fiHid-u?d^r 
,^l2£i|^^bl^^I2l£!iltu^^ 


^mifv  ^n  alloy^TJice  en  the  basis  of  the  sale  as  orescri-ed  unde^-  ^.a. 
-n   would,  at  least,  leave  the  grower  vdth  a  position  bv  -.:hich  he 
-o^xLd  ask  a  question  and  possibly  start  proceeding-?  if  i^  his  oo'in^on 
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Page  2  -  Senator  Stevenson 


the  seller  was  mis-using  or  abusing  privileges  as  his  agent. 

The  way  the  enclosed  contract  reads  is  that  over  a  ten  year  period 
the  growers  has  no  recourse  vihatsoever.  The  testimony  of  I!r.  Irw:.n 
who  brouj^^ht  suit  received  an  a^^rard  of  $200,000.00  for  "improper 
adjustments  and  below  market  sales"  for  P.  J.  Divicich  of  Ducor 
against  Heggblade  and  Marguleas  Company. 


I  spoke  mth  you  about  the  damage  or  disaster  that  S^mdicated  Farm- 
ing can  cause  by  reason  of  promoters  seeking  to  secure  their  earn- 
ings, not  from  the  land,  but  instead  from  their  investors.  These 
enclosed  contracts  further  coP-firm  my  reasoning,  an  attitude  that 
disposition  of  the  product  produced  is  a  secondary  consideration 
to  the  promoters  at  a  cost  to  the  family  farmer,  is  or  vn.ll   cause 
devastation. 

I  would  be  interested  to  hear  your  views  and  recommendations,  if 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  keep  me  informed.  If  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  in  clarifying  any  aspect  of  the  marketing  portions, 
please  call  upon  me. 


Yours  very  truly. 


JG/zv 
Enclosures 
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KARKrriNG  AND  STORAGE  CONTRACT 


J/^ 


This  Marketing  and  Storage  Contract,  made  as  of  the 
'     <Jay  of  ^Jk^c^-*^^^^^^      ,  197/  ,  between  HECCBLADE- 


MARGULEAS-TENNECO  INC..  a  California  corporation,  with  Its  oaln 
office  located  In  Bnkcrsfleld.  California  (hereinaftci  called 
"Conpany")  and  ROBERTS*  FARMS,  INC. ,  a  California  corporation, 
with  its  main  office  in  McFarlandT^California  (hereinafter  called 
"Grower") . 

WITNESSETH: 

1.   Grower  hereby  appoints  Company  as  its  exclusive 
Agent  for  the  marketing  of  all  grapes,  other  than  grapes  of  the 
types  or  varieties  suitable  only  for  use  in  the  csaking  of  wine, 
(such  grapes  to  be  marketed,  or  any  part  thereof,  hereinafter  called 
the  "Crapes")  produced  or  to  be  produced  by  Grower  during  the 
five  year  period  fron  January  1,  1972,  to  and  including  December  31, 
1976,  and  thereafter,  at  the  option  of  Company,  for  a  second 
five-year  period  froa  January  1.  1977,  to  and  including  Deccober 
31.  1981,  upon  all  property  of  Grower  described  in  Exhibit 
"A"  hereto,  and  incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

2.  Upon  harvesting  and  packing  of  the  Grapes,  Grower 
Shall  deliver  the  Crapes,  or  cause  then  to  be  delivered,  to  the 
Company's  packing  facility  in  BaVersfield,  California,  for  pre- 
cooling,  gassing  and  cold  storage  by  the  Corpany  prior  to  their 
Shipment  upon  marketing.   Such  prccoollng.  gassing  and  cold  storage 
by  the  Company  of  all  Crapes  produced  or  to  be  produced  by  Grower 
upon  all  property  of  Cromer  described  in  Exhibit  "A"  shall  be 
for  the  five  year  period  fror,  Jnnuury  1.  1972.  to  and  Including 
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Dcceabcr  31.  1976.  :.nd.  at  the  option  of  Grower,  for  a  second 
five-year  period  fron  January  1.  1977.  to  and  including  December 

31,  1981. 

'  3',   After' fir?t  conferring  with  Grower,  the  Cotapany 
will  instruct  Grower  in  the  grading;  Che 'select-iofJ  of  coatalWrs. 
types  of  packs,  and  sizes,  colors  and  materials  for  containers; 
and  all  other  preparation  of  the  Crapes  necessary  for  c^grketlng  • 
the  Crapes  and  the  brand  names  under  which  the  Crapes  are  to  be 
«arketed.   The  Company  agrees  that  whenever  practical,  it  will 
prominently  show  Grower's  nane  on  all  labels  and  advertising 
.aterlal  containing  or  relating  to  the  Crapes.   Con^pany  agrees 
that  It  will  not.  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Grower, 
either  pack  In  different  types  of  containers,  use  different  brand 
names  or  market  through  new  techniques,  other  than  those  which 
at- this  date  are  being  utilized  by  Cotapany. 

4.  The  Grower  shall  be  responsible  for  the  purchasing 
of  all  supplies  and  materials  necessary  for  the  harvesting  and 
packing  of  the  Grapes  and  for  their  delivery  to  the  Company's 
packing  facility  la  Bakersfleld.  California,  as  herein  provided. 

•  ■ 

5.  All  cultural  practices  to.be  employed  In  the  ^owlnj 

and  harvesting  of  the  Grapes  shall  be  selected  by  the  Grower. 
Grower  agrees  to  grow  and  harvest  the  Grapes  and  to  perforo  Its 
obligation  under  the  Agreement  In  a  good  farmerlike  manner,  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  standards  and  practices  prevailing 
in  the  geographical  area. 

6.  Grower  warrants  that  the  Crapes  delivered  for  sale 
shall  not  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  within  the  meaning  of  any  applicable 
State  regulation,  and  the  Grapes  shall  not  be  Introduced  into 
interstate  commerce  by  the  Grower  unless  In  conpl lance  ^^'Ith  all 
applicable  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

7.  Company  shall  use  due  diligence  to  receive,  precool 
gas.  store  and  market  all  of  the  Crapes  that  arc  merchantable 

•2- 
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and/or  narketable,  provided  it  Is  not  prevented  froa  so  doins 
by  Grower,  strikes,  epidemics,  lockouts,  shortacc  of  cpiTri»z^ 
or  ice,  governmental  or  other  Interference  or  other  acts  beyond 
its  control,  and  after  the  Crapes  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Conpany*e- packing  facility-  pursuant  to  this  -AgreepefatY^oop^ny 
shall  have  full  control  of  the  times  \?hen,  the  places  vhere, 
the  parties  to  whom,  ^nd .  the  tnanner  ^"d_Deajis_of^  transportation 
of  theCrapes^  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  make  adjustoents 
with  buyers^^ecause  of  quality  or  condition  o_f  the  Crapec  op 
arrival,  market  decline  or  other  causeT!   Company  will  promptly 
notify  Grower  if  any  of  the  Crapes  are  not,  because  o'f  their 
quality  or  condition,  merchantable  and/or  marketable  and  Grower 
•fill  be  free  to  otherwise  dispose  of  such  unmerchantable  and/or 
unmarketable  Grapes.   Company  vill  promptly  nptlfy  Grower  if  there 
bas  been  an  adverse  change  in  the  quality  or  condition  of  the 
Srapes  on  arrival.   Company  shall  be  entitled  to  employ  the  services 
md  facilities  of  brokers,  coDoission  nerchants.  Joint  partners, 
Ructions  and  such  other  firms,  associations,  and  persons  ao  to 
It  Bsay  seem  proper  or  convenient  in  the  marketing  of  the  Crapen. 
If,  In  the  opinion  of  Company  any  shipment  of  the  Grapes  bas  a 
/alue  at  destination  of  less  than  its  cost  of  transportation, 
"ompany  nay  abandon  such  shipment  to  the  carrier. 


8.   Company  will  attempt  to  obtain  the  best  narket  prlceo, 
lompany  pay,  at  its  sole  discretion,  retain  the  Grapes  in  whole 
)r  In  part.  In  appropriate  storage  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
;ltne,  If  in  Company's  opinion,  by  doing  so  Company  oay  obtain 
better  market  price  for  the  Grapes  so  retained  at  a  later  date; 
n<J  in  the  event  there  is  a  market  decline  or  deterioration  In 
he  quality  or  condition  of  such  Crapes,  during  the  period  of 
etention,  Grower  shall  have  no  cause  of  action  in  law  or  otherwise 
gainst  Company.   In  no  event  shall  this  Agreement  be  held  or 
onstrued  as  a  guaranty  of  any  specific  price. 

9.   Corr.pany  may  extend  credit  to  any  buyer,  but  In  so 
"Ing  it  guarantees  payment  to  Grower. 
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10.   Company  shall  have  the  right  to  comply  «lth  all 
marketing  orders,  pro-rate  orders  .nd  .marketing  agreeoe.ts  th.t 
have  been  or  .ay  be  nade  pursuant  to  ^jj-  la.  or  ordl^nance.  Federal , 
State  or  punicfpal.- and  to  c^arce  to  Cro-ver  as  a^  selling 'expense 
any  assessment  ihat  ^a'y  be"  levied  on  Conpany 'pursuant  'to  any 
such  law  or  ordinance  as  the  distributor  or  handler  of  the  GrapeB 
received  from  Cromer  hereunder  and  shall  have  the  right,  to.  pay  • 
for  Grower's  account  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  as  an  advance 
to  Grower  all  charges,  dues. -and  assessments  that  may  be  levleil  : . 
on  Grower  or  agMns^  the  Crapes  pursuant  to  any  such  law  or      - 
ordinance  or  pursuant  to  the  by-laws  of  or  any  contract  of  Grower 
or  Company  with  any  league  or  association  to  which  Grower  or 

Coppany  cay  belong.  ,  ^  . 

■.■-'■-■■,  .■  '■•'■  ■'.  •      'i  ■:■■:     '       '     ■       "       •-/:--/ 

11.   Company  shall  have  the  right  to  file  and  prosecute^.. 
In  its  own  name  or  In  any  other  name,  claims \rlth  carrlere,     ^ 
bonding  and  insurance  companies,  receivers,  brokers.  conElgnees. 
bailees,  warehousemen,  cold  storage  operators,  processors, 
purchasers  or  any  other  person  wf,o  may  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  carriage,  treatment,  storage,  processing,  handling  or    . 
payment  of  the  Grapes  handled  by  Company.   The  foregoing  shall ^  ^ 
include  the  filing  and  processing  of  claims  under  the  provisions.. 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  .  For  its  services. 
Company  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  commission  of  fifteen 
percent  (15%)  of  the  amount  real izexJ.  together  with  reimbursement 
of  legal  fees  and  otber  out-of-pocket  expense,  provided,  however/ 
that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  reimbursement  of  legal  fees 
and/or  out-of-pocket  cxpcnscsi,.jCompany  shall  advise  Grower  o?  ;^^ 
amount  of  claim,  facts  upon  which  claln  is  based  and  Company'* 
best  estimate  of  costs  of  pursuing  clalr^  and  shall  obtain 
Grower's  written  consent  to  proceed. 

12.  Company  shall  invoice,  collect  for  the  account  of 
Grower  and  ror.lt  proceeds  of  each  sale  leso  deductions  for  flucb 
items  aB  ore  set  forth  herein  and  less  advances  r.ade  by  Con^pany. 

-M- 
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ind  shall  provide  Grower  with  a  full  accounting.   It  Is  understood 
that  accounting  for  the  first  week's  sales  shall  be  rendered  on 
the  5th  week  thereafter  and  that  accounting  for  each  weci-shall\ 
)e-tendered  consecutively  aft«j»-fhe  flr^  accounting.   Company  • 
[hall  furnish  Grower  each  week  with  a  sumcary  of  the  preceding 
eek's  sales.   Conpany  agrees  that  all  books  of  account  and  records 
elating  to  the  sale  of  the  Crapes  under  this  Agreeoent  and  charges 
nd  expenses  Incident  thereto  shall  be  open  for  Inspection  by 
rower  at  reasonable  times  during  business  hours  fo^  a  period  of 
ot  exceeding  two  years  following  any  transaction. 

13.   For  its  services  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
pasonable  commission  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
»te  at  that  time  charged  by  Company  to  other  parties  for  similar 
?rvlces  for  receiving,  precooling,  cold  storage,  loading  and 
irketlng;  in  no  event,  however,  shall  such  commission  be  greater 
>an  the  lowest  commission  received  by  the  Company  for 'such 
Tviccs  from  other  parties  at  that  time.   In  the  event  Company 
■•   not  at  any  tine  during  the  term  of  this  Agreement  performing 
nllar  services  for  others  In  connection  with  the  same  crop, 
npany  and  Grower  hereby  agree  that  Company  shall  receive  a 
asonable  commission  (to  be  tautually  agreed  upon  after  considering 
ong  other  things  the  commissions  received  by  other  companies 
rformlng  similar  services  In  the  geographical  area  of  Kern 
unty,  California)  for  the  services  performed  by  Company  for 
Dwer  pursuant  to  thl?  Agreement.  i 

14.   Neither  party  shall  assign  or  transfer  Itfl  Interest 
this  Agreement  to  any  person  or  persons  without  first  obtaining 
^  written  consent  of  the  other  party  to  this  Agreement  and 
tther  party  shall  refuse  to  agree  to  any  reasonably  requested 
Jlgnoent  or  transfer. 
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15.   Kelthcr  party  to  tblB  Aercc^nt  shall  be  required 
to  perforn.  or  be  liable  tor  failure  to  perforD.  if  such  Don- 
performance  Is  caos<;d  by  strikes,  >ork  stpppage..  o,^  labor  de.and 
or  difficulties;  labor  shortaces  or  Inability  to  secure  labor; 
sho^taeesof  equlpoent. "materials  or' supplies;  shortaces  or  lack 
of  facilities,  car  or  truck  shortages,  transportation  difficulty 
or  hostilities  or  natural  emergencies,  acts  of  God;  the  elements; 
mechanical  breakdown;  power  failures;  or  causes  beyond  the  contr, 
of  the  party  unable  to  perform.   If  for  any  reason  set  forth  In 
this  paragraph  15.  Company  Is  unable  to  perform  Its  obligations 
under  this  Agreement.  Crouer  shall  be  free  to  ofher«lfee  dispose 
Of  the  Grapes  during  such  period  Company  Is  unable  to  perform. 

16.   Ifelther  party  Is  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  either 
voluntarily  or  Involuntarily,  or  makes^  an  assignment  or  arrange- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  or  suffers  other  financial 
difficulty  which  prevents  completion  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  it.  then  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  Immediately  to 
take  over  and  complete  that  work  for  the  account  of  the  non- 
performing  party,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreen. 
relative  to  the  settlement  of  accountD. 

17.   It.  is  understood,  agreed,  and  intended  by  the 
parties  to  this  Agreement  that  In  performing  under  this  Agree-e, 
the  parties  are  each  separately  and  independently  carrying  out 
their  respective  businesses,  that  this  Agreement  does  not  and 
shall  not  create  or  constitute  a  partnership  or  Joint  venture 
between  the  parties  and  the  Grower  Is  and  shall  be  as  to  Compa.i 
an  independent  contractor  and  not  an  employee.  This  Agreement 
•  Shan  at  .11  times  be  read,  interpreted  and  applied  in  accordan 
,1th  that  intent.   Any  changes  In  this  Agreement  that  may  reaso 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  understanding  and  Intent  of  the 
parties  shall  be  promptly  embodied  In  a  supplement  or  amendment 
to  this  Agreement,  signed  b.v  both  parties  and  shall  be  effectlv 
aa  of  the  d.He  of  the  comnencor.ent  of  this  Agreement. 
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J8.   Each  party  has  full  control  of  the  activities  por- 
foraed  by  It  under  this  Agreement.   Neither  shall  be  liable  for 
Injury  or- d^oage  to  person  or  property  caused  by  the  other,  its' 
servants,  agents  or  enployees,  and  each  party  agrees  to  protect, 
lefend  and  save  the  other  free  and  harmless  froo  any  clainis, 
lemands  or  liabilities  on  account  of  said  injury  or  danage. 

19.   Grower  shall  obtain  a  subordination  froo  those 
aving  any  security  interest  In  the  Crapes  to  the  extent  of  cob- 
ilssions  due  Company  under  this  Agrcctnent  and  shall  grant  to  Company 
nder  the  provisions  of  the  California  Conmercial  Code,  a  security 
nterest  to  the  total  amount  of  cocraisslons  due  In  ^11  the  Crapes 
nd  proceeds  therefron  to  be  marketed  pursuant  to  this  Agrcenent. 
a  any  default  Conpany  shall  have  all  of  the  rights  and  remedies 
f  a  secured  party  under  California's  Uniforo  Commercial  Code  or 
Iher  applicable  law  and  all  righto  provided  in  this  Agreenent, 
11  of  which  rights  and  reaedies  shall  be  cumulative  to  the  full 
ctcnt  permitted  by  law. 

20.  If  either  party  shall  bring  any  action  against  the 
:her  under  this  Agreenent,  the  prevailing  party  in  that  action 
lall  be  entitled  to  Judgment  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to 

'  fixed  by  the  Court. 

21.  All  notices  to  be  given  under  this  Agreement  'shall 
considered  delivered  when  mailed  to  the  parties  by  United 

ates  Postal  Services,  postage  prepaid,  addressed  as  follows* 


If   to   "Cotapany*': 


If   to   •'Grower"; 


HECGBLADE-VJ.RGULEAS-TEXN'ECOiNC. 

P.  0.  Box  380 

Bakersfield,  California  93302 

ROBERTS*  FARMS,  I!^C. 
Attention:   Hollis  B.  Roberts 
Route  1,  Box  600 
McFarland,  California  93250 


to  such  other  place  as  the  parties  nay  by  written  notice 
slgnate,  or  by  personal  delivery,  or  In  any  other  manner  provided 
law. 

:•      -7- 
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22.   This  Acrceocnt  shall  be  blndlnc  on.  and  Inure  to 

the  benefit  of.  the  heirs,  executors.  adB.lnlstrators.  successor. 

and  assigns  of  the  parties  hereto,  and  except  as  hereinafter 

provided  in  this  Paragraph  22  the  covenants  herein  contained 

are  to  run  with  the  land  and  be  binding  upon  the  parties  and 

all  persons  clainlng  thereunder;  the  covenants  herein  contained 

shall  not  run  with  any  part  of  the  land  described  in  Exhibit 

.-A"  if  such  land  Is  sold  by  Grower  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  and 

(i)      such  lands  are  not  at  the  time  of  sale  plant 
as  grape  vineyards,  other  than  wine  grape 
vineyards;  or  \ 

(11)   such  lands  are  at  the  time  of  sale  planted 
as  crape  vineyards  other  than  wine  crapc. 
vineyards,  but  such  vineyards  were  planted 
subsequent  to  December  31.  1972. 

Any  tenant  leasing  any  part  of  the  land  described  in 
Exhibit  "A"  as  of  the  date  hereof  shall  not  be  bound  by  the 
covenants  herein  contained  as  to  any  Crapes  produced  upon  land 
which  such  tenant  is  leasing  on  the  date  hereof;  however,  upon 
termination  of  any  such  leases,  all  of  the  terms,  covenants  an. 
conditions  contained  in  this  Agreeinent  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  future  crops  of  Grapes  produced  or  to  be  produced  upon  sue! 
lands,  whether  such  crops  of  Grapes  shall  be  produced  by  (D 
.Grower.  (11)  a  subsequent  tenant  of  any  of  the  lands  described 
m  Exhibit  "A",  or  (ill)  the  heirs,  executors.  adolnlstratorB, 
assignees,  legatees,  devisees  or  other  successor  in  Interest  t 
the  Grower  or  to  a  subsequent  tenant  of  any  of  the  land  descrl 
In  Exhibit  **A'*. 

23.  At  Company's  election  this  Agreement  cay  be  reco 
in  the  appropriate  deed  records  for  the  counties  in  which  any 
of  the  land  described  In  Exhibit  "A"  is  located. 

24.  This  Agreement  Incorporates  by  reference  Exhibit 
••A"  only,  which  Is  attached  hereto. 


-e- 
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IN  KITN-ESS  WHEREOF,  this  Agrectnent  has  been  executed 
of  the  date  hereinabove  Wi*lt ten.     -   .       -^  : 


FEST: 


^<X       HEGCBLADE-U\RGULEAS-tENNECO   INC 
^^^     "Cotapaov/^*  >  "y 

^^    -^-^pi^srcJeBf — ^ — -  ^ 


^>i.. 


EST: 


ROBERTS'    FA^fS,    IKC. 
,   "Grower' 


./'\^. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA   I 

I   CO. 
COUNTY  OF  KERN        I       • 

On  this    9th      day  of   Dcccr.ber       .  ^^  71 . 

before  toe.  _  Shirlev  Lewis •  »  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

In  and  for  said  County  and  State,  personally  appeared  Hollls  B. 
Roberts  and  V.anon  E.  Roberts /knoN^r^  to  ne.to  be  the  President 
and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  RODrRTS*  FARMS,  INC.,  the 
corporation  that  executed  the  vrlthin  Instrument,  and  known  to  ^ 
»e  to  be  the  persons  who  executed  the  within  Instrunent  on  beha 
of  the  corporation  therein  named,  and  acknowledged  t^  oe  that 
such  corporation  executed  the  vlthln  Instrur-ent  pursuant  to  its 
by-laws  or  a  resolution  of  Its  Board  of  Directors. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  ny  hand  and 
affixed  my  official  seal  the  day  and  year  In  this  certificate 
first  above  written. 


o^: 


In  and   for   s^ld  County  and  Stat 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
COUHTiT  OF  KERN 


en. 


On  thl.  i£c2C  <J3y  of       A,,v^U-v,/    .  lOlL.  before  n«.    ..WAYNtLeii? 
ft  Notory  Kiblic  In  and  for  toid  County  end  State,   pcrconally  cppeared, 

HOV/AnD  P.  ^'J^HGUlL^S  crxl  LfOMJ  MrooNouQH ;__,  known  to  me  to  be 

President  and  Assistant  Secretary,   respectively,  of 

nrr.r.nL>\nc-v.VRr:ui.rAS"TrKNCco  tnt. 


the  corporation  ttut  executed  the  within  instrxirncnt.  and  known  to  mc  to  {jC 
persons  who  executed  the  within  Inatra-ncnt  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  th 
nBfr.cd,  and  cckncnacdscd  to  r,e  that  ouch  corporation  executed  the  within  in 
purouont  to  Ito  by-lows  or  a  resolution  of  Its  bbar<l  of  directora. 

IN  WITNESS  WllEREOr.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  ac 
day  and  year  in  this   certificate  first   cbovc  written.    ,  /  ;. 


v/AY/,E.  f .  d;?oome  t 


N6tory  JHpllc  in  and   for  caia  l 


^^1^-'  •i.-'^'tx;  .-:5>»u^l-i'j, 


«nd  State 
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HARVESTING.    H.ALLING,    PACKING  AND   V-^RKETING   CONTRACT 

This  Harvesting,    Hauling,    Packing  and   L'arketing  Contract 
.ade  as  of   the      /^^    day  of      /.  r  ,,  .^/^.  .  ,    197^'.    bMwe'en 
ECCDL.iU)E-MARGULEAS-TENNECO  INC..    a  California   corporation,    with 
ts  mam  office   located   in  Bakcrsfield.   California,    hereinafter 
ailed    ••Conpany",    and   R03ERTS '    FARMS.    INC*.,    a   California   corpora- 
ion,    with  its   nain  office   located   In  ilcFarland.   California, 
erelnafter  called   ••Grover";  *  . 

•WITNESSETH: 

■        1  . 

Grower  hereby  appoints  Company  as  its  exclusive  Agent 
►r  the  barvestlng,  packing,  and  marketing  of  all  citrus  crops.   ' 
uch  crops,  or  any  part  thereof,  hereinafter  called  the  "Crops") 
oduced  or  to  be  produced  by  Grower  d-^xring  the  five  year  period 
cm  January  1.  1972.  to  and  including  Decetaber  31.  1976.  and 
ereafter,  at  the  option  of  Company,  for  a  second  flve-year 
rlod  froQ  January  1,  1977.  to  and  Including  Deccnbcr  31.  1981, 
on  all  property  of  Grower  described  in  Exhibit >A-  hereto  and 
corporated  herein  by  reference.  -     . 

■  '  •   ''■i^  '   .   ■  ,-■.'-•"• 

-   11 


M^l^IL^ig^jj:\yj-I^^G  AND  PACKING 

1.   Conpany  will  perforn  or  cause  to  be  performed  all 
the  work  of  harvesting,  hauling  and  packing  of  the  Crops. 
'torn  -harvesting,  haulin-,'  ar.d  packing-  as  used  herein  shall 
lude  all  other  nccosary  or  appropriate  services  porforocd  by 
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Co.p»ny  in  h.ndUnB.  processing  storlre  and  ctbcrwise  prep.rins 
the  Crops  after  harvestlnc  tor  marketing.  .    .;•'.,;;   •,<  ; 

2.  The  number  anO  selection  of  ecployeis  necessary 
for  the  harvesting,  hauling  and  packing  of  the  Crops,  their  hours 
of  ^ork  and  their  co-pensat ion  shall  be  detertnlned  solely  by 
Coinpany  and  such  employees  shall  be  employees  only  of  Company. 

3.  All  operations  of  company  in  harvesting,  hauling  • 
.nd  packing  Crops  shall,  be  conducted  at  all  times  with  reasonable 
diligence .wlth'reasonable  and  prudent' business  Judgrnvnt,  in  accor. 
,^th  good  practices  »hich  are  usually  utilUed  and  employed  by 
others  engaged  in  the  same  fields  of  endeavor,  and  in  coipM"" 
»ith  all  applicable  laws,  rules  and  regulatloi^,   .; 

4.   The  duties  and  oblleations  of  Company  to  harvest, 
haul  and  pack  Crops  shall  be  suspended >hile.  but  only  as  long  ^ 
as  Company  is  prevented  or  hindered  from  complying  therewith, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  by  Groover,  strikes,  lockouts,  governmental^ 
regulation,  govei^hmental  rebellion,  invasion.  ui)controllable 
delays  in  transportation,  inability  to  obtain  materials  or  ^uppU 
from  established  or  generally  recognized  sources  of  supply,     ^ 
failure  or  inability  to  obtain  permits .  variances  or  special  use 
permits  or  other  matters  (except  for  the  payment  of  money)  beyond 
the  reasonable  control  of  Company,  whether  similar  to  the  matter! 
herein  specifically  enumerated  or  not.   Settlement  of  any  labor 
dispute  or  labor  disputes  which  affect  the  performance  of  the  ; 
cbllgatlon  of  Company  hereunder  shall  be  in  Company ;s  sole  dis- 
cretion and  company's  obligations  shall  be  suspended  while/  and 
so  long  as.  and  to  theTxtent  that.  Company  is  prevented  from 
performing  such  obligations  by  such  labor  dispute  ot  labor  dlspui 
If  for  any  reason  set  forth  in  this  Paragraph  4,  other  than 
"by  Grower-.  Company  is  unable  to  perform  its  Obligations  under 
this  Agreement,  Cro.er  shall  be  free  to  perform  such  obllgationB 
during  such  period  Company  is  unable  to  perform. 


-?- 
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5.   The  grading;  the  selection  of  containers,  type  of 
cKfl,  and  sizes,  colors  and  catcrinls  for  containers;  all  other 
•paration  of  the  Crops  necessary  /or  taarketing  the  Crops;  and 
?  selection  of  brand  names  under  ^-^nlch  the  Crops  are  to  be 
•keted  shall,  after  consultation  with  Cro;ver,  be  detercined 
ely  by  Conpany.   The  Cocpany  agrees  that  whenever  practical, 
will  prominently  show  Crover's  narae  on  all  labels  and  advcr- 
ing  oaterial  containing  or  relating  to  the  Crops. 

I" 

MARKETING 

f 

1.   Grower  warrants  that  all  Crops  delivered  for  sale 
11  not  be  adulterated  within  the  neanlng  of  the  Federal  Food, 
e  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  within  the  meaning  of  any  applicable 
te  regulation,  and  the  Crop  shall  not  be  introduced  Into 
?r^tate  conmerce  by  the  Grower  unless  in  conpl lance  with  all 
iicable  State  and  Federal  governtsental  lars  and  regulations. 

2.   Company  shall  use  due  diligence  to  market  all  of  the 
>s  as  in  its  judgment  are  merchantable  and/or  marketable,  pro- 
■d  it  IG  not  prevented  froa  bo  doing  by  Grouer,  strikes,  epidemics 
outs,  shortage  of  carriage  or  ice,  governmental  or  other 
rf erence  or  other  acts  beyond  its  control,  and  Company  shall 
full  control  of  the  times  vhen,  the  places  where,  the  parties 
hoo.  and  the  tsanncr  and  means  of  transportation  thereof. 


n  Its  judgnent  any  of  the  Crops  are  not  merchantable  and/or    ^♦ 
stable  and  Grower  shall  be  free  to  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
rchantable  and/or  unmarketable  crops.  -Company  shall  be  entitled 
«ploy  the  services  and  facilities  of  brokers,  commission 
»3nts.  Joint  partners,  auctions  and  such  other  firms,  associ- 
IS,  and  persons  as  to  it  ray  seen  proper  or  convenient  In  the 
?tlng  of  said  Crops.   If,  in  the  opinion  of  Company  any 
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ehlpnont  of  crop  bas  .  value  at  destination  of  less  than  Ito 
cost  of  transportation.  Company  wy  abandon  such  shipment  to  the 
carj^ler. 

3.   Company  will  attcnpt  to  obtain  the  best  isarkct 
prices.   Company  nay.  at  its  sole  discretion,  retain  the  Crops, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  appropriate  storage  for  a  reasonable  peri 
of  time,  if  in  Company's  opinion,  by  doing  so  Company  nay  obtain 
a  better  market  price  for  the  Crops  so  retained  at  a  later  date; 
and  in  the  event  there  is  a  taarket  decline  or  deterioration  In 
the  quality  or  condition  of  such  Crops  during  the  period  M 
retention.  Grower  shall  have  no^cause  of  action  In  law  oi»  otherwl 
against  Corr.pany.   In  no  event  shall  this  Agreement  be  held  or 
construed  as  a  guaranty  of  any  specific  price. 

4.   Company  may  extend  credit  to  any  buyer,  but  In  so 
doing  It  guarantees  payment  to  Grower. 

5^.   Company  shall  have  the  right  to  comply  with  all 
marketing  orders;  pro-rate  orders  and  marketing  agreements  that 
have  been  or  may  be  made  pursuant  to  any  law  or  ordinance.  Feder. 
State  or  municipal;  and  to  charge  to  Grower  as  a  selling  expense 
any  assessment  that  may  be  levied  on  Company  pursuant  to  any 
such  law  or  ordinance  as"  the  distributor  or  handler  of  any  Crop 
•  received  iron  Grower  hereunder  and  shall  have  the  right  to  pay 
for  Grower's  account  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  as  an  advance 
to  Grower  all^  charges,  dues,  and  assessments  that  may  be  levied 
on  Grower  or  against  Grower's  Crop  pursuant  to  any  such  law  or 
ordinance  or  pursuant  to  the  by-laws  of  or  any  contract  of  Growe 
or  company  with  any  league  or  association  to  which  Grower  or 
Company  may  belong, 

6.   Company  shall  have  the  right  to  file  and  prosecutc 
in  its  own  name  or  in  any  other  name,  claltr^  with  carrlera. 
bonding  and  Insurance  conp.nnles,  receivers,  brokers,  consignee^, 
balleoc,  warehousemen,  cold  storage  operator^,  processor^, 
purchasers  or  any  other  person  who  may  be  responsible  for  the 

.11- 
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ropor  carriage,  trcatncnt,  storage,  processing,  bandline  or 
.yccnt  of  the  Crop  handled  by  Coopany.   The  foregolns  shall 
iclude  the  filing  and  processing  of  claims  under  the  provisions 
'   the  Perishable  Agricultural  Coamoditles  Act.   For  its  services,. 
>npany  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  conmisslon  of  fifteen 
rcent  (IS'-c)  of  the  amount  realized,  together  vltb  reinburseBent 
legal  fees  and  other  out-of-pocket  expense,  provided,  however. 
at  as  a  condition  precedent  to  reirebursenent  of  legal  fees 
d/or  out-of-pocket  expenses,  Cocpany  shall  advise  Grower  of 
ount  of  claita.  facts  upon  which  clain  is  based  and  Company's 
5t  estimate  of  costs  of  pursuing  claims  and  shall  obtain  Grower's 
Itten  consent  to  proceed. 


IV 


FEES   AND  CO'Ar^lISSIONS 

.  ^      .     — -—  _  , 

I.   For  the  services  perforned  by  Company  pursuant  to 
s  Agreeoent,  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  the  folloylng; 

(1)   Harvesting:   A  fee  equal  only  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  expensec  incurred  by  Company 
^    In  harvesting  the  Crops,  including  amounts  ■   : 
for  labor;  materials;  fuel;  power;  supplies; 
depreciation;  insurance;  and  administrative 
and  other  direct  and  indirect  expenses 
which  Company  can  identify  with  and  which 
are  related  to  the  performance  by  Company 
of  its  obligations  under  this  Agreement. 

(ii)   Hauling:   A  fee  equal  only  to  th?  aggregate 
amount  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  Company 
in  connection  with  transporting  the  Crops 
frora  where  they  are  produced  to  the  Company's 
packing  facilities  located  in  Bakersfleld. 
.  California.   : 

(iii)   Packing.  Storing  and  Marketing:   A  reasonable  , 
-S- 
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commission  computed  on  the  baslo  of  the 
prevailing  rate  at  that  time  charged  by 
Company  to  other  parties  for  similar  services 
*  relating  to  other  citrus  crops;  in  no  event, 

however,  shall  such  commission  be  greater 
than  the  louest  commission  received  by  the 
Company  for  such  services  from  other  parties 
at  that  time.   Company  shall  further  receive 
»  handling  charge,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  its  then  prevailing  rate,  for  all  Crops 
or  portions  thereof  hauled  to  Company {e 
packing  plant  and  utilized  for  by-producte. 
In  the  event  Conpany  Is  not  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  this  Agreeoent  performing  similar 
services  for  others  in  connection  with  the 
same  crop.  Company  and  Grower  hereby  agree 
that  Company  shall  receive  a  reasonable 
commission  (to  be  mutually  agre^  upon  after 
considering  ampng  other  things  the  commissions 
received  by  other  companies  performing  similar 
services  in  the  geographical  area  of  Kern 
•  :  County.  California)  for  the  services  performed 
by  Company  for  Grower  pursuant  to  this 
Agr^fcent.  For  its  services  of  packing, 
storing  and  marketing  of  citrus.  Company  la 
;>  presently  receiving  a  commission  of  $1.05 

per  packed  carton  sold,  and  a  handling  charge 
of  $3.00  per  ton  for  citrus  hauled  to  Company' 

packing  plant  anf  utilized  for  by-product»;. 
2,      In  the  event  the  Crops,, or  any  part  thereof,  arc 
sold  in  the  aggregate  for  less  than  the  fe^es  owed  to  the  Company 
pursuant  to  Paragraph  1  of  this  Section  IV.  Company  shaU  be 
entitled  to  retain  all  amounts  received  fra«  any  buyer*  to  cover 
such  amounts  due  from  Grower  for  harvesting/  hauling  and  packing 
the  Cr6ps  »nd  recover  the  balance  due  from  Grower:      :   ,/;:> 
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3.   Coopany  shall  Invol?:^,  colJccrt  for  the  account  of 
Crovcr  and  rcalt  proceeds  of  each  sale  less  deductions  for  such 
Items  as  are  set  forth  herein  and  less  advances  made?  by  Company, 
and  shall  provide  Grower  with  a  full  accounting.   It  is  under- 
stood that  accounting  for  the  first  week's  sales  shall  be  rendered 
on  the  5th  week  thereafter  and  that  accounting  for  each  week 
shall  be  rendered  consecutively  after  the  first  accounting..  .     ^ 
Company  shall  furnish  Crouer  each  week  with  a  sunmary  of  the 
preceding  week's  sales.   Company  agrees  that  all  books  of  account 
»nd  records  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  Crops  under  this  Agreetnent 
ind  charges  and  expenses  incident  thereto  shall  be  open  for 
Inspection  by  Crouer  at  reasonable  tines  during  business  hours 
ror  a  period  of  not  exceeding  two  years  following  any  transaction. 


IIISCELLANTOUS 

1.   Neither  party  shall  assign  or  transfer  its  interest 
n  this  Agreenent  to  any  person  or  persons  without  first  obtaining 
he  written  consent  of  the  other  party  of  this  Agreement  and 
either  party  shall  refuse  to  agree  to  any  reasonably  requested 
sslgnnent  or  transfer. 


2.   Neither  party  to  this  Agreenent  shall  be  required 
0  perform,  or  be  liable  for  failure  to  perform,  if  such'non- 
erformance  Is  caused  by  strikes,  work  stoppage,  or  labor  demand 
r  difficulties;  labor  shortages  or  inability  to  secure  labor; 
Mortage  of  equipnent.  materials  or  supplies;  shortages  or  lack 
f  facilities,  car  or  truck  shortages,  transportation  diff icultlci. 
r  hostilities  or  natural  emergencies,  acts  of  Cod;  the  elements; 
>chanical  breakdown;  power  failures;  or  causes  beyond  the  control 
■  the  party  unable  to  perforn. 

3.   If  either  party  Is  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  either 
•luntarily  or  Involuntarily,  or  nakes  an  assignment  or  arrange- 
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Bent  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  or  Buffcro  other  financial 
difficulty  vhlch  prevents  conplctlon  of  the  work  to  be  perforaci) 
by  It.  then  the  other  party  shall  have  the  rlcbt  Immediately  to 
take  over  and  complete  that  uork  for  the  account  of  the  non- 
perforaing  party,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreemeni 
relative  to  the  settlement  of  accounts. 

4.  .It  is  londer^topd., agreed.,  and  intencfed  by  the 
•  parties  to  this  Agreement  \hat  in  performing  under  this  Agreement 
the  parties  are  each  separately  and  Independently  carrying  out 
their  respective  businesses,  that  this. Agreement  does  not  and 
shall  not  create  or  constitute  a  partnership  or  Joint ^ventu^e^ . 
between  the  parties  and  the  Grower  is  and  shall  be  as  to  Company 
an  independent  contractor  and  not  an  employee.   This  Agreement  • 
chall  at  ajl  times  be  read,  interpreted  and  applied  In  accordance 
with  that  intent.   Any  changes  in  this  Agreement  that  may  reasona 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  understanding  and  intent  of  th^  ^  .:^^ 
parties  shall  be  promptly  embodied  In  a  supplement  or  amendment^^^ 
to  this  Agreement,  signed  by  both  parties  and  shall  be  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  Agreement.         ^^.. 

5.   Eabh  party  has  full* controV  of  the  activities  per- 
formed by  It  under  this  Agreement.   Neither  shall  be  liable  for 
injury  or  damage  to  person  or  property  caused  by  the  other.  Its; 
servants,  agents  or  employees,  and  each  party  agrees  to  protect/ 
defend  and  save  the  other  free  and  harmless  from  any  claims. /;  V 
demands  or  liabilities  On  account  of  said  injury  or  damage. 

■  .  6.  Grower  sliall  Obtain  a  subordlriatlon  from  those  ,|: 
having  any  security  interest  In  the  Crops  to  the  extent  of/^;> 
commissions,  fees  and  reimbursements 'for  f ^^^^:^''^  Company  under 
this  Agreement  and  shoU  grant  to  Company 'under  the  prpvlclfna 
of  the  California  ComiTiercial  Code,,  a  security  •  Interest  to  the  tP^ 
•mount  of  such  commissions,  fees  and  costs  due  111  all  the  Crol>»- 
and  proceeds  therefrom  to  be  narketed  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
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rhe  security  Interest  In  collateral  and  Its  proceeds  is  given  to 

►ecure  payment  of  any  advances  ejade  to  Grower  hereunder  and/or 

my  charges  paid  for  Grower  by  Company  for  which  Qoopany  lo 

ntitled  to  reimbursement  all  other  liabilities,  primary,  secondary, 

Irect,  contingent,  or  that  may  be  later  contracted  or  acquired 

nd  due  or  to  bocorae  due  fron  Grower  to  Company  and  performance 

y  Grower  of  the  Agreement.   On  any  default  Corcpany  shall  have 

11  of  th'e  rights  and  remedies  of  a  secured  party  under  California's 

niform  Commercial  Code  or  other  applicable  law  and  all  rights 

rovided  in  this  Agreement,  all  of  which  rights  and  remedies  shall 

e  cumulative  to  the  full'extent  permitted  by  law. 

7.   If  either  party  shall  bring  any  action  against  the 
ther  under  this  Agreement,  the  prevailing  party  In  that  action 
jall  be  entitled  .to  Judgment  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
)  be  flxetl  by  the  Court.  ' 


8.   All  notices  to  be  given  under  this  Agreement  shall 
'  considered  delivered  when  mailed  to  the  parties  by  United 
ates  Postal  Services,  Postage  prepaid,  addressed  as  follows: 


If  to  "Company 


If  to  "'Grower" : 


HECCDLADE-iURGULEAS-TEKNTCO  INC, 

P.  O.  Box  380 

Bakersfield,  California  93302 


ROBERTS'  FARMS.  INC. 
Attention:   HolllsB.  Roberts 
Route  1,  Box  600 
McFarland,  California  93250 

.  or  to  such  other  place  os  the  parties  may  by  written 
tlce  designate,  or  by  personal  delivery,  or  in  any  other  manner 
ovlded  by  law.  . 

\  ••   •   ''     ■  '  *•- 

9.   This  Agreement  shall  be  binding  on,  and  Inure  to 

f  benefit  of.  the  heiro,  executors,  administrators,  successors. 

1  assigns  of  the  parties  hereto,  and  except  as  hereinafter 

svidcd  in  this  Paragraph  9  the  covenants  herein  contained  are 

run  with  the  land  and  be  binding  upon  the  parties  and  all 

-sons  claiming  thereunder;  the  covenants  herein  contained  shall 

' '  ■>  'i-i  ■  -  "• 
.9-  '    ■■ 
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not  run  with  *ny  part  of  the  land  described  In  Exhibit  -A-  it 
such  land  is  sold  by  Crofter  to  •  bona  llde  purchaser  and 


Any  tenant  leasing  any  part  of  the  land  described  la,. 
Exhibit  "A"  as  of  the  date  hereof  shalVnot  be*  boOnd  by  the 
covenants  herein. contained  as  to'the  Crops  produced  upon  land 
which  such  tenant  Is  leasing  at  the  date  hereof;  however,  upon 
termination  of  any  such  leases,  all  of  the  terns,  covenants 
and  conditions  contained  In  this  Agreement  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  future  Crops  produced  or  to  be  produced  upon  such  lands, 
whether  such  Crops  shall  be  produced  by  (1)  Grower,  (U)  a 
subseguent  tenant  of  any  of  the  lands  described  in  Exhibit  ''A-, 
or  (HI)  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  assignees,  legate 
devisees  or  other  successor  In  Interest  to  the  Crouer  or  to  a 
subsequent  tenant  of  any  of  the  land  described  In  Exhibit  "A". 

10.  At  the  Company's  election  this  Agreement  may  be 
rc'corded  In  the  appropriate  deed  records  for  the  counties  in 
which  any  of  the  land  described  in  Exhibit  "A"  is  located. 

11,  This  ^g^ee^cnt  incorporates  by  reference  Exhibit 
"A*'  only,  vhlch  Is  attached  hereto. 

IN  WITNESS  VfHEREOF,  this  Agreement  has  been  executed 

as  of  the  date  hereinabove  written.  i 

HECCBLADE/JlARGULEAS-TEVNECO 
*'Conpar^'7 


ATTEST: 


'•V"*^  "  Secretary 
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N   AND  THUESEN 

TTORNEYS   AT    LAW 


WILLIAM    P. 
ONALD   C.^^ 


March    2,    19  72 


I3IO    SECURITY    BANK    BUILDINI 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA  93721 

AREA   CODE    209 
TELEPHONE    ZSS-'^eGI 


r.    Scott  A.    Walker 

sderal  Trade   Commission 

2venth    and   Pennsylvania   Avenue,    N.    W 

ashington,    D.    C.    20580 

=ar   Scott; 

Itlrltf  r""  ""^^^   ^^""^   ^^^^^"^  articles  which  may  be  of 
teres t  to  you  concerning  both  the  FTC  and  the  takeover 
-  California  farms  by  California  conglomerates. 

1  addition,  I  am  sending  to  you  recent  articles  pertaining 

ist  ht  Ll^^l^'"'"^   ?^  ""^^   articles  recites  that  the  marketing 
ist  be  done  through  H-M  which  is  the  tie-in  contract  vou 
^re  looking  for.   In  this  connection,  Roberts  has  ?old 

M^bif  tha?\e\ff  ""^V"'   '"^  ''^^  ^'    selling\ack'through 
M  Dut  that  he  had  no  choice  and  that  he  had  to  sion  a  tPn 

nf  ^i^M^t.^"  th-.  marketing  rights.   This  would  ^erLinly 
me^ithin  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act,  relate' n-  to 

gether  with  violatiL^'of  s'^ctioL'^l'ana  Tof  thl°Sh'L"^^^ 
t  which  we  previously  discussed.  Sherman 

tofsubnA^^r"  "ill.=°"tact  Mr.  Boren  Chertkov,  Counsel 
u  th»  ?2i^?"     20510,  I  am  sure  he  will  make  available  to 

January  ir°?^7f'^^V^'°'^^  Senators  Stevenson  and  Taft 

Tnnv  B-   '    P   "-"■   F'SS"°-   Testimony  was  given  by 
^iz?ch  InTm^^"-    f^"  Sarabedian,  Mr!  Sam  EipomafMr.  P.  J. 

Very  truly  yours, 
IRWIN  An5  THUESEN 


William  P.  Irwin 
[/ap   - 
'     Mr.  P.  J.  Divizich 

Mr.  Boren  Chertkov 

Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III 
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IRWIN    AND  THUESEN 

ATTORNEYS   AT    LAW 

WILLIAM    P.    IRWIN 
DONALD    C. THUESEN 
DONALD     H.GLASRUD 


March    1,    19  72 


I3IO    SECURITY    SANK    Bl 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 

AREA   CODE    20a 
TELEPHONE   233-* 


Mr.  Scott  Walker 

Federal  Trade  Coirjnission 

Seventh  &  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  205  80 

Dear  Scott: 

The  following  information  was  given  to  me  this  morning 
by  a  reliable  source  who  had  an  interview  with  Howard 
Marguleas: 

(1)  H-M  markets  4.2  million  lugs  of  grapes  - 
equals  55%  grower  product 

(2)  250,000  lugs  of  cherries  - 
equals  100%  grower  product 

(3)  750,000  cartons  of  grapefruit  - 
equals  100%  grower  product 

(4)  585,000  lugs  of  peaches  - 
equals  95%  grower  product 

(5)  700,000  lugs  of. plums  - 
equals  95%  grower  product 

(6)  more  than  30  million  pounds  of  almonds 
equals  100%  grower  product 

(7)  23.5  million  pounds  of  dates  -  equals 
100%  grower  product 

(8)  1,750,000  trays  of  strawberries  - 
equals  90%  grower  product 

Very  truly  yours , 
IRWIN  AND  THUESEN 


WPI/ap 

cc:   Mr.  P.  J.  Divizich 

Mr.  Boren  Chertkov 

Senator  Adlai  Stevenson,  III 


William  P.  Irwm 
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PETERS  &  GARABEDIAN 

GROWERS  -  SHIPPERS  -  DISTRIBUTORS 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  788    ::    FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA  93712 


March  10,  1972 


orable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  Chairman 
-CoiTimittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
bed  States  Senate 
lington,  D.  C.  20^10 

:  Senator  Stevenson: 

1  further  reference  to  iny  testimony  on  Januaiy  12th,  before  the 
he^Tp^  ^"^  Sub-Committee,  I  would  like  to^fer,  for  the  record, 
,her  testimony  supporting  ir^  clai^.  As  independai^t  growers  and^ 
pers,  we  cannot  compete  with  the  large  commercial  selling  agencies 
or  brokers  whose  only  financial  interest  is  in  the  coSfsions 
led  and  none  m  the  product. 

«n»vZf  ^  °l   ^T^"!'  ^°l"<li"8  <=hain  stores,  at  the  terminal 

1  inw.'^r   ..*°  ''°  ^^^^  """^^   ^°"  P^ti^s  ^*°  have  no  fin- 

al  interest  in  the  product. 

-  -mey  prefer  to  have  no  personal  involvement  with  the  party 
T^o  has  financial  interest.  ^ 

'  o5  ^f -f  ^"'^''^''^  P""^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  shipment  upon  arrival 
or  rejection  becomes  necessary  because  of  the  general  market 
atmosphere,  the  selling  agent  who  has  no  financial  interest 
w.i%''''r!  ^^^^j;ested  in  retaining  his  position  with  the 
buyer  further  enhances  it  by  accepting  the  buyer's  demand 
without  any  consideration  for  the  grower's  or  shipper's 
financial  damage,  which  usually  is  considerable  under  these 
circumstances. 

"^Sft^^i^^^-^"""^  !*^*^™  receivers  that  they  sometimes  pur- 
^PtsLf Sl^rj^v,"'^''?  ^^  "P°"  ^"^  Pi^l^  *b^  b^^t  °f  their 

!o?S'SSr.^?"T^^''^^''■  °^  '^^^^«  ^g^"*'  ^^e  party  «ith  the 
tiS  S^f  •  ^^^°l"*«ly  l°ses  his  right  of  recovery  or  recourse 
■ting  ft-om  improper  or  unsupported  price  discounts  given  to 

vers  Dy  agents. 
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Page  2  -  Senator  Stevenson  III 


Additionally,  if  I  did  not  make  my  point  clear  regarding  the  dis- 
advantaged  position  of  family  farmer  and  corporate  farmer,  whom  I 
belSve  can  compete  and  live  together  with  benefits  to  the  agri- 
cultiiral  community  and  commonwealth,  versus  the  syndicated  farmn^ 
with  which  neither  of  the  aforementioned  can  live  with  and  compete 
See  Igain,  the  syndicated  farming  tother  aggravates  the  marketir 
as  a  result  of  no  direct  financial  control  in  production  of  the_ 
product  and  no  financial  interest  or  control  after  the  product  is 
delivered  to  the  first  handler  through  the  entire  distribution  sy£ 
including  the  retailer. 

In  this  "Syndicated  Farming"  controversy.  Congressman  Sisk»s  fear 
is  T^n  folded  and  he  should  be  assisted  in  every  way  Possible  t< 
obtain  legislation  to  stop  the  practice  of  "Tax  Sheltering"  m  a 
vital  industry  by  every  member  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Syndicated  farming  further  provokes  or  irritates  ^^^1,^^^^^^  ^ 
non-interest  in  products  from  its  very  inception  or  from  growth  o. 
?he  farm  to  first  processor  then  handler,  distributor  or  selling 
agent  to  ultimate  retailer. 


Tours  very  truly, 


John  Garabedian 


c^^-^ 


JG/zv 

Copies  to:     Honorable  Pa\il  J.  Fannin,  Senator 
Honorable  B.  F.  Sisk,  Congressman 


Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Allan  Grant,  president  of  the  Calii 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  unable  to  appear  this  morning,  n 
submitted  a  written  statement  for  us. 

(The  infoi-raation  supplied  by  Allan  Griint  follows :) 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE 


By 


Allan  Grant 


President,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


2855  Telegraph  Avenue 


Berkeley,  California  94705 
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I  am  Allan  Grant  of  Visalla,  California.  I  farm  1200  acres  in  the  Visalla 
area,  devoted  mainly  to  field  crops  and  alfalfa.  I  represent,  as  president,  th, 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  state's  largest  farm  organization. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the  committee  a  few  thoughts  representing  the 
Federation's  point  of  view  as  it  may  relate  to  your  invitation  to  present  the 
beneficial  experience  of  large  and  small  farmers,  farmworkers  and  the  consumer 
as  a  result  of  the  agricultural  pattern  of  development  in  California. 

By  way  of  introduction,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pattern  of  development 
which  California  agriculture  has  experienced  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  one  of  a  continuing  drop  in  the  number  of  farm  units  farming  a  relatively 
constant  but  shifting  number  of  acres.   The  result  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  farm  size.  Recent  figures  by  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  place 
the  number  of  California  farms  at  56,000.  These  farms  average  654  acres  in  si2 
and  encompass  36.6  million  acres.   The  trend  in  California  is  part  of  a  nation- 
wide trend  and  is  expected  to  continue. 

Larger  units  for  agriculture  have  provided  the  base  upon  which  the  farmer- 
operator  could  afford  the  use  of  specialists  in  the  areas  of  land,  labor,  capil 
and  management  in  addition  to  his  own  expertise.  In  each  of  these  areas,  larg< 
inputs  have  become  necessary  to  provide  an  economic  efficiency  that  other  busi 
nesses  have  used  for  decades.  Production  can  be  achieved  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  market  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality.  Workers  benefit  from  longer  earn 
periods  at  one  location  or  multiple  locations  with  relatively  few  employer  cha 
Consumers  benefit  from  the  offering  of  abundant,  top-quality  produce  at  relati 
low  prices  compared  to  other  purchased  items. 

Larger  units  need  not  be  characterized  as  the  "conglomerate"  type  of  farm 
enterprise,  operating  to  the  detriment  of  other  types  of  operations.  In  Calif 
for  instance,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  about  four  percent  of  o 
farms  are  incorporated  and  more  than  90  percent  of  these  are  described  as  bein 
family  corporations  ~  deliberately  set  up  to  handle  orderly  passage  from  one 
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ration  to  another.   This  is  of  less  occurrence  in  agriculture  than  in  other 
stries. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  you  already  know  that  establishing  a  scale  of 
ige  to  describe  large  and  small  farming  is  impractical.   Every  farmer  cannot 

a  given  crop.   There  must  be  the  amalgamation  of  efficiency,  capital,  land 
lanagement  decisions  relative  to  the  available  market.   The  suitability  of 
:,  weather  and  soil  of  course  play  a  large  role  in  crop  determination. 

(For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  I  suggest  that  you  review  remarks  by 
aarlberg,  director  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
e  the  55th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
ber  30,  1971  [identified  as  5509  USDA  3957-71]  in  the  transcript  of  testimony.) 
A  brief  examination  of  farm  income  provides  some  insight  to  the  reasons  for 
trend  in  farm  numbers  and  size.  Gross  farm  income  in  California  has  increased 
ily  during  the  past  two  decades,  and  by  that  measurement  we  have  led  all 

states  for  a  number  of  years.   Net  income,  however,  has  fluctuated  narrowly 
i  the  $1  billion  mark  since  1951.   Rising  property  taxes,  increasing  costs  of 

seed  and  fertilizer,  increasing  expenditures  for  machinery  and  equipment  and 
r  labor  costs  all  have  contributed  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  cost-price 
Je.  This  squeeze  might  be  more  appropriately  labeled  the  "farm  people"  squeeze, 
!  the  farmer's  costs  continue  to  mount  without  the  comparable  increases  in  net 
=  or  production  efficiencies,  the  least  efficient  are  forced  out  of  production. 

is  only  one  part,  and  often  overemphasized,  of  the  farmer's  dilemma. 
Tiis  squeeze  is  not  limited,  however,  to  those  farms  which  the  modem-day 
'crats  would  label  as  the  "non-corporate",  "small",  "family  farm"  producer, 
nt  report  titled  A  Statistical  Profile  of  California  Comorate  F.rm. .  pre- 
by  the  University  of  California,  reveals  that  while  the  public  tends  to 
ntly  equate  the  larger  corporate  farm  with  high  profits,  the  data  do  not 
t  this  conclusion. 
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The  report  indicates  that  during  the  1965-68  period,  an  average  of  2,005 
active  California  corporations  were  classified  as  agricultural.   State  income  t 
returns  for  these  farms  indicate  that  of  the  total,  approximately  60  percent  re 
ported  a  net  profit.  The  remaining  40  percent  reported  a  net  loss.   Carrying  t 
point  a  step  further,  a  report  released  in  August  of  this  year  titled  Education 
in  Agriculture  In  California  and  developed  by  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  comments  that  "an  astounding  number  of  larger  California  farms  which 
appear  prosperous  on  the  surface  are  being  operated  under  provisions  of  Chaptei 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws."  The  report  continues  by  stating  that  "unconfirmed  re] 
place  the  proportion  of  farms  in  this  financial  situation  as  high  as  20  percent 
the  central  areas  of  the  State." 

Obviously  the  trend  towards  fewer  but  larger  farm  units,  primarily  benefii 

those  farm  operators  able  to  remain  and  function  as  a  profitable  production  un: 

It  is  these  remaining  commercial  farm  units  that  provide  the  great  measure  of 

our  abundance,  and  benefit  by  attaining  a  greater  share  of  the  dollars  availab 

For  those  who  leave  the  land,  opportunities  are  available.  Many  economis 

(Peter  Brucker  for  one  in  his  book  titled  TTie  Age  of  Discontinuity)  have  expre 

the  thought  that  the  transfer  of  marginal  farmers  and  farm  workers  to  urban 

employment  has  by  itself  probably  been  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  rise  o 

national  productivity.   While  statements  such  as  these  generally  refer  to  the 

period  of  our  Industrial  Revolution,  I  am  sure  there  is  still  a  measure  of  tru 

in  them  today.   One  does  not  have  to  look  very  far  to  observe  the  stagnation  t 

has  resulted  in  an  industry  that  has  resisted  change  in  terms  of  worker  tnobili 

California's  farm  wage  rates  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation,  and  hav 

been  running  over  40  percent  above  the  National  average.   But  as  labor  has  bee 

an  increasingly  expensive  input,  California  farmers  have  substituted  increasir 

amounts  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment.  As  a  result,  many  farm  worke 

have  been  transferred  off  the  farm,  and  as  in  the  case  of  fanners  just  discuss 
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2  benefits  accrue  primarily  to  those  who  remain.   Remaining  workers  are 
ileving  and  applying  new  skills,  are  becoming  increasingly  productive,  and 
i  earning  more. 

Of  course  the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  ever-changing  pattern  of  pro- 
:tion  agriculture  in  California  and  throughout  the  country  has  been  the  consumer. 
1900,  one  U.S.  farmworker  supplied  farm  products  to  6.9  persons.  As  late  as 
0,  the  figure  was  still  less  than  16  persons.   By  late  1969,  this  figure  had 
en  to  45.3  persons.   This  release  of  farm  labor  to  other  areas  within  the 
nomy  is  a  basic  contributing  factor  to  our  existing  standard  of  living. 

In  addition,  today's  consumer  spends  approximately  16  percent  of  her  take-home 

for  food.  Twenty  years  ago  she  spent  22  percent.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we 
B  consuming  the  same  foods  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  a  generation  ago,  our  food 
L  would  come  to  only  11  percent  of  our  after-tax  spending. 

While  some  sentimentalists,  others  with  little  vision  and  understanding  of 
jre  food  needs,  and  still  others  with  little  use  for  the  private  enterprise 
:ein  would  be  delighted  if  we  could  return  to  farming  as  a  way  of  life,  I  would 
:ure  to  say  that  farming  as  a  way  of  life  is  not  important  to  the  nation  as  a 
Le.  Reasonably  priced  and  plentiful  food  is.   The  trend  towards  fewer  farms, 
5er  farm  operations,  and  the  concentration  of  land  in  fewer  hands  is  alarming 
iome.  However,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  the  benefits 
las  achieved? 

Another  area  of  interest  is  the  housing  need  of  the  migrant  farm  labor  while 
he  community  in  which  he  works  for  temporary  periods. 

In  1967  both  state  and  federal  legislative  interest  was  expressed  toward  the 
fornia  Migrant  Master  Plan  when  the  California  Legislature  passed  Joint 
lution  5  in  a  Second  Extraordinary  Session.   The  Resolution  memorialized  the 
ctor  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  give  favorable  con- 
ration  to  funding  California's  request  for  more  temporary  housing  units.   Work 
his  very  committee  resulted  in  a  recommendation  to  expand  temporary  housing 
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programs  and  Economic  Opportunity  funds  for  that  purpose.  Despite  many  errors 
created  in  haste,  many  workers  and  families  were  beneficially  relocated,  childr 
cared  for  in  day  centers  and  many  also  benefitted  from  programs  provided  for  fa 

workers . 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  worked  closely  with  the  Migrant 
Housing  Program  since  its  inception  with  one  of  our  staff  members  currently 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Applications  Advisory  Board.   26  projects  in  ] 
communities  provide  2.076  units  with  another  under  construction  in  Kern  County, 
The  1971  season  saw  some  2,700  families  served  and  3,300  families  turned  away. 
A  reassessment  of  the  "critical  needs"  for  migrant  farm  workers  and  their 
families  while  in  areas  of  employment  resulted  in  a  determination  a  few  years  , 
that  5000  units  were  needed.   (H^is  does  not  include  low-rent  type  housing.)  ^ 
are  now  looking  at  this  figure  in  terms  of  the  steady  downturn  in  the  number  o 
farm  workers  hired  over  the  last  5  years  -  now  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6%  less  ea 
year.   The  total  of  migrant  farm  labor  housing  may  not  be  the  5000  figure,  but 
certainly  more  than  the  present  2,076.  We  should  probably  ascertain,  from  a  s 
study  within  California,  if  1000  more  units  would  complete  the  "critical  needs 
demand,  and  then  set  out  to  get  the  job  done  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  cost  of  total  program  connected  with  these  "camps"  is  not  small.  Hov 
ever,  we  have  been  involved  in  arranging  farmer  financing  for  the  purchase  of 
land  where  County  Governments  did  not  have  the  resources.  We  believe  that  th. 
program  costs  are  small  when  compared  to  the  alternatives  of  crisis  with 
community  health,  and  all  of  the  other  associated  problems. 

An  area  of  concern  not  asked  about,  but  which  will  be  introduced  into  yo- 
hearings,  is  that  of  legal  and  medical  care  for  poor  people  of  rural  Calif cm 
The  question  of  whether  a  poor  person  is  only  a  farm  worker  must  be  discarded 
There  are  many  poor  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  who  would  qualify  for  tn 
or  legal  programs  provided  they  would  apply,  or  in  fact  be  served  by  the  enti 
presently  instituted  to  provide  the  service. 
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Most  of  what  we  have  related  to  you  up  to  now  has  been  available  from  statis- 
cal  data  provided  from  sources  available  to  you  and  probably  supplied  again  in 
tail  during  the  series  of  hearings.   The  problems  as  they  become  manifest  with 
3ple  may  be  somewhat  more  moving  than  the  mere  interpretation  of  statistics. 

The  problems  of  the  migrant  farm  worker,  as  well  as  the  operator  of  a  farm 
which  he  works,  are  people  problems.   If  people  are  poor  it  makes  little 
■ference  whether  they  live  on  a  farm  or  in  a  city.   The  fact  is  that  many  of 
'.   people  who  live  or  work  on  farms  are  there  because  they  could  not  deal  with 
:  difficulties  of  making  a  living  in  an  urban  community. 

In  the  area  of  medical  care,  for  instance,  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
eration  tried,  more  than  12  years  ago,  to  find  a  solution  by  working  with  the 
ious  medical  groups  toward  a  pre-paid  health  insurance  program.   We  ventured 
0  the  field  of  the  "full  time"  farm  employee  with  a  pre-paid  health  program 
cer  than  that  afforded  the  Farm  Bureau  member.   We  are  now  initiating  a 
asonal  farm  worker"  pre-paid  health  program  that  farmers  can  secure  for  their 
rt  term  employees . 

Recently  some  representatives  of  the  clergy  have  become  interested  in  the 
^  worker.  We  have  tried  to  work  with  leaders  of  various  churches  and  major 
-minations  in  providing  services  to  this  group.  But  we  have  found  that  our 
^s  do  not  always  coincide  with  those  of  the  clergy. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  men  of  the  cloth  active  in  sponsoring  com- 
ory  unionism  and  have  found  them  encouraging  their  members  who  operate  and  own 
cultural  operations  to  deal  with  unions  and  incipient  farm  union  organizations, 
times  we  are  puzzled  about  the  approach  they  take,  particularly  when  we  read 
he  news  media  about  the  refusal  of  the  church  to  treat  its  own  employees  as 

think  we  should  treat  ours,  but  we  presume  that  that  is  something  they  will 

to  work  out  internally.   (The  San  Francisco  Catholic  school  employees'  strike 

in  1971  is  an  example.) 
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The  problems  of  legal  assistance  to  the  migrant  or  eligible  poor  who  are 
residents  in  our  midst  are  many.   Unfortunately,  their  needs  remain  unsatisfied 
due  to  the  inadequacies  of  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc.  We  are  dis- 
tressed by  the  direction  which  some  of  the  legal  service  programs  have  taken. 

More  precisely,  we  are  distressed  by  the  indirection  of  those  programs  and 
the  lack  of  administrative  supervision  and  oversight.  We  are  concerned  by  the 
lack  of  administrative  definitions  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  areas  of 
responsibility  of  these  programs. 

It  is  very  distressing  to  find  that  federally  sponsored  and  taxpayer-suppc 
legal  service  programs  are  unable  to  find  time  to  help  the  rural  poor  people  wt 
need  help  with  bankruptcies,  dissolutions  of  their  marriage  relationships,  and 
such  other  sometimes  called  mundane  matters,  while  at  the  same  time  the  attorn, 
employed  by  these  programs  and  supported  by  the  taxpayers  are  able  to  spend  em 
less  hours  working  with  non-rural  convicts. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  prisoners  have  need  of  legal  assistance, 
but  as  between  those  people  who  are  in  prisons  and  those  who  are  out  and 
struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  or  to  establish  or  restablish  famil 
situations,  we  find  considerable  sympathy  with  those  who  are  outside  the  prise 

We  have  heard  the  employees  of  these  programs  testify  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  help  with  adoptions  and  marital  problems.  They  know  how  b 
they  are  better  than  anybody  else,  but  we  are  very  unhappy  when  we  find  those 
same  attorneys  or  others  supported  by  the  same  programs  at  work  outside  the  ai 

of  their  obligations. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  the  California  Farm  Bure. 
Federation  to  provide  a  general  overview  of  California  agriculture,  and  for 
allowing  me  to  interject  the  needs  and  desires  of  those  concerned. 
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CALIFORNIA  MIGRAMT  SERVICES 
SEVEN-TEAR  SUMMARY 


The  California  Migrant  Master  Plan  designed  to  provide;  housing, 
day  care,  health  services  and  education  to  migrant  farm  workers  and  thier 
families  during  the  time  they  were  traveling  away  from  their  permanent 
residence  and  seeking  employment  in  agriculture.  This  program  was  first 
funded  by  Title  III  B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  March  I965. 

The  initial  grant  provided  funds  to  construct  1,000  housing  units 
and  related  facilities.  By  the  end  of  the  I966  harvest  season,  953  units 
had  been  constructed  and  occupied  by  1,652  migrant  families  consisting  of 
8,545  persons. 

The  type  of  housing  unit  first  used  was  constructed  of  polyurethane 
sandwich  panels,  cost  $500  per  unit  and  was  expected  to  last  for  five  years, 
The  living  unit  was  equiped  with  a  sink,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  electric 
cooking  unit  and  lights. 

The  program  has  been  funded  each  year  since  I965  by  OEO  and  the  State 
of  California.  Additional  housing  units  have  been  constructed  in  major 
agriculture  areas  throughout  the  State.  In  each  new  project  constructed, 
there  have  been  iaproveraents  made  in  the  housing  units.  As  of  December  3I, 
1971,  twenty-six  projects  have  been  coa95leted  in  16  agricultural  counties. 
The  number  of  housing  units  is  2,076  with  one  additional  project  under 
construction  in  Kern  county.  The  original  plydom  units  have  been  replaced 
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with  plywood  units.  Total  number  of  houses  build  by  the  program  including 
replacements  is  2,841* 

During  the  seven  years  the  program  has  operated,  more  than  H,000 
families,  75,600  people  have  been  served  by  the  program.  During  the  same 
period  of  time  19,432  families  have  been  turned  away.  The  annual  average 
number  of  children,  ages  two  to  five  enrolled  in  the  day  care  programs, 
has  been  2,000.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  health  services  each 
year  has  been  5,000. 

Total  funds  expended  on  the  program  since  I965  has  been  approximately 
$28  million.  Funds  have  been  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Title  III  B 
State  of  California  General  Fund 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare  Title  IV  A 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Elementary  &  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I 
Local  Government 
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Senator   Ste\t:xsox.    Our  next   witness   is  Mr.    Chester  Deaver, 

aster  of  the  California  Grange. 

I  would   appreciate  it,   Mr.   Deaver,  if  you  would  identify-  the 

srsons  who  will  accompany  you  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Dea\t:r.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

^^  ???  ^^^  ^^  ^^^-  Herman  Grabow,  the  legislative  advocate  for 

e  California  State  Grange. 

On  my  right  is  Mr.  Bill  Geyer  of  California  Kesearch  Consultants, 

lom  we  employ  as  a  consultant,  both  in  economics  and  legislative 

itters. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  If  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  you  are 
ilcome  to  summarize  it  if  you  would  prefer,  and  we  will  enter  it  in 
3  record ;  or,  you  are  welcome  to  proceed  by  reading  it. 

ATEMENT  OF  CHESTER  DEAVER,  MASTER,  CALIFORNIA  STATE 

GRANGE 

Mr.  Deaver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Taft,  I  am  sorry  that  we 
re  not  able  to  occupy  our  appointed  time  on  the  agenda,  but  fog 
iditions  and  other  factors  made  it  difficult  this  morning.  We  have 
)repared  statement  I  would  like  to  read  for  your  benefit 
is  master  of  the  California  State  Grange  I  feel  a  hea\-^-  responsi- 
ity  m  coming  before  your  committee.  The  Grange  is  California's 
[est  and  second  largest  general  membership  farm  organization, 
1  one  whose  principles  and  activities  over  the  years  have  earned  it 
'  ^^P^.^^^J^^n  of  being  the  spokesman  for  the  small  or  family 
mer.  Although  the  title  of  your  subcommittee  indicates  a  primary 
icern  with  farmworkers,  your  hearing  announcement  indicated 
t  you  have  come  to  California  as  part  of  an  investigation  of  a 
eh  broader  topic:  The  quality  of  rural  life,  with  particular  em- 
isis  upon  public  policy  and  current  developments  related  to  the 
I  and  control  of  farm  operations. 

^t  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  obvious,  I  think  it  might  help  to 
some  semantic  problems  out  of  the  way  at  the  outset.  First,  while 
(jrange  includes  and  values  among  its  membership  many  individ- 
s  who  own  and  operate  part-time  or  retirement  farms,  our  refer- 
e  to  the  family  farmer  is  to  a  full-time  independent  farm  operator 
izmg  the  latest  agricultural  technology'  and  outside  capital  and 
or  as  necessary  to  maintain  an  efficient  production  unit  within  the 
mstream  of  commercial  agriculture.  To  fail  to  make  this  distinc- 
I  IS  to  risk  masking  inequities  in  commercial  agriculture  under 
convenient  fiction  that  they  are  attributable  to  the  desire  to 
^e  an  obsolescent  way  of  life.  In  short,  the  Grange  believes  that 
family  farm  is  a  viable  part  of  the  agricultural  economy,  that 
part-time  farm  is  a  viable  part  of  rural  society,  and  that  con- 
ing the  two  is  a  disservice  to  both. 

>n  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  catchwords  used  to  depict  Cali- 
iia  s  agricultural  giants  are  also  often  lacking  in  clarity.  The  term 
'ge  as  applied  to  farm  size  often  is  used  to  refer  to  acreage,  but 
Li  capitalization,  or  production  values,  are  probably  more  useful 
ices.  Likewise,  a  corporate  farm  can  be  of  any  size.  Many  of  Cali- 
iias  farm  giants  had  family  beginnings  and  remain  under  family 
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control,  and  corporate  organization  is  not  unusual  even  amo 
smaller  family  farms.  Vertical  integration  is  frequently  used  to  rei 
to  top-down  integration,  or  the  control  of  production  facilities 
firms  engaged  in  the  processing  or  retailing  of  farm  commoditi 
However,  from  a  technical  standpoint  the  term  is  equally  applical 
to  bottom-up  integration  in  the  form  of  producers  acting  mdeper 
ently  through  roadside  stands  or  through  processing  cooperatives 
profit  from  nonproduction  activities.  Some  large  farms  are  diversif 
conglomerates,  where  the  agricultural  enterprise  accounts  for  onh 
small  portion  of  total  corporate  earnings  and  which  may  or  may  i 
be  food  oriented.  Some  conglomerates  have  grown  from  farms  a 
others  have  acquired  farms.  Some  farming  operations  exist  primai 
to  pay  the  holding  costs  for  land  speculators,  but  almost  every  f arr 
in  California,  large  or  small,  has  the  opportunity  to  realize  a  pr< 
from  rising  land  values  and  at  least  the  theoretical  possibility 
making  a  killing  through  the  sale  of  his  land  for  a  nonagricultu 
use.  Likewise,  the  term  "tax  shelter"  is  commonly  applied  to  inv( 
ments  of  nonagricultural  income  in  agriculture,  but  could  also  be 
tended  to  include  the  common  accounting  practice  on  family  fai 
of  treating  personal  residential  and  transportation  expenses  as  fai 
ing  expenses.  Here  again,  the  imprecise  use  of  terms  can  impede  w 

munication.  .  .     ^  vp       •    t  +i. 

Secondly,  as  proponents  of  the  family  farm  m  Caiitornia  i  tn 

we  must  point  out  that  we  are  not  against  large  farms  or  bigi 

per  se.  The  real  problem  of  production  agriculture  m  this  State  i 

in  this  country  is  that  farmers  are  the  weakest  link  m  the  f ood  f 

duction  and  marketing  chain  in  terms  of  economic  power.  W 

agriculture  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  the  power  to  pass 

costs  of  a  decent  living  for  farmer  and  farmworker  alike  on  up 

marketing  chain  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  way  other  particips 

in  the  chain  do  as  a  matter  of  course.  From  our  standpoint,  tarn 

are  actually  subsidizing  the  consumer,  rather  than  the  reverse.  U 

through  "green  power,"  the  creating  of  concentrations  ol  econo 

power  at  the  production  level,  can  this  "man  bites  dog    story 

corrected.  Therefore,  we  actually  welcome  the  leadership  that  la 

agricultural  concerns  can  provide,  while  being  vigilant  against 

possibility  that  other  production  facilities,  large  or  small,^  can 

manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  undercut  the  "green  power    pri 

pie.  We  believe  California  farmers  are  the  most  efficient  m  the  wo 

but  too  often  the  beneficiary  of  this  efficiency  has  not  been  the  tar 

himself.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  a  prosperous  rural  society 

be  based,  first  and  foremost,  upon  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri 

public  to  tolerate  both  the  political  measures  that  may  be  neces. 

to  make  green  power  a  reality  and  the  ultimate  demands  it  i 

make  upon  him  in  the  grocery  store.  i^^^^pr 

How  can  farmers  achieve  green  power?    Ihe  large  larmei 

sometimes   get   it   for  himself   through   his  sheer  size  or  tnro 

integration    arrangements    with    stronger    segments    o±    the   en 

although   any   weakness  among  his  smaller  fellow  Producers 

operate  to  limit  this  ability.  The  family  farmer  must  achieve  gj 

power  by  simulating  the  attributes  of  bigness  through  coopera 

organizations,  governmental  assistance,  or  a  combination  ot  tneb 
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[ler  factors.  Cooperatives  can  be  organized  for  either  bargaininff 
processing  purposes,  and  governmental  assistance  can  take  the 
rm  of  encouraging  and  protecting  such  organizations,  authority 
r  selt-help  marketing  programs,  basic  commodity  supports,  includ- 
?  (joverrmient  purchases,  and  technological  assistance. 
We  would  particularly  like  to  commend  to  your  attention  pending 
^posals  by  Congressman  Sisk  of  California  and  Senator  Mondall 
Minnesota  that  would  protect  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  bargain 
actively  with  the  purchasers  of  their  products.  The  Sisk  bill  au- 
)rizes  the  administrative  designation  of  bargaining  cooperatives 
th  a  history  of  representing  producers  as  the  exclusive  agent  of  all 
xlucers  of  a  particular  purchaser.  The  Mondale  bill  employs  a 
rework  similar  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  permit 
■mers  to  determine  their  representation  for  bargaining  purposes. 
;  are  particularly  interested  in  the  Sisk  bill  because  of  its  Cali- 
nia  origins  and  because  it  appears  to  have  the  better  chance  of 
;sage.  We  would  like  to  see  it  amended  so  that  the  representation 
ision  IS  made  by  producer  vote  rather  than  administrative  deter- 
lation,  but,  above  all,  we  would  like  to  see  Congress  recognize  and 
thdr  mem W  Producer  organizations  to  bargain  effectively 

In  Tl  ^""^^^t  ^"^  ^P.^^^  ""^  ^^™  bargaining  without  raising  the 
.ailed  farm  labor  problem.  If  our  analysis  is  correct,  the  root  of 
problem  is  that  farmers  and  farm  workers  have  been  forced  for 
rs  to  quarrel  over  a  share  of  the  pie  that  is  too  small  to  feed  both, 
r  Deliet  is  the  efforts  to  unionize  farmworkers  constitute  a  parallel 
elopment  to  the  green  power  revolution  and  are  inevitably  tied 
(16  success  of  that  movement. 

^he  California  Grange  cannot  consistently  advocate  govemment- 
'  protected  bargaining  organizations  for  farmers  without  being 
img  to  extend  similar  protection  to  organizations  representing 
workers.  However    for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  insisting 
t  tne  selection  of  farmer  bargaining  representatives  be  demo 
ic  m  nature,  so  we  believe  that  farmworkers  should  be  granted 
same  rights  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  their  own  representa- 
s.  Where  (government  sanctions  are  concerned,  no  organization 
be  permitted  to  hold  itself  above  the  control  of  those  it  repre- 
ss, particularly  if  such  representative  status  may  be  conferred 
?^^^^^?„  consent  of  each  individual  represented, 
ne  California  Grange  accordingly  supports  the  extension  of  the 
2^  .  u  .^  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  agricultural  em- 
^ment  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  A  more  orderly  pro- 
'nl      ^abor-management  relations  in  agriculture  should  benefit 
-oncerned   the  farmer,  the  farmworker,  and  the  general  public, 
concomitant  development  now  underway  in  agriculture  that  the 
!^l?^w^^  -^  encourage  is  the  professionalization  of  farm  em- 
ment.  We  view  mechanization  as  an  important  step  in  this  direc- 
Decause  It  currently  tends  toward  the  elimination  of  the  least 
lp?.ir  '  i""/  agriculture,  those  that  are  physically  arduous  or 
]n^^'.^^^  ^^^^^^y  seasonal,  and  to  upgrade  the  remaining 
nvf^    .""^^''''^r'^J^^  ."'  terms  of  skills  and  pay.  We  think  that 
movements  m  technological  efficiency  are  good  for  agriculture  and 
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the  public,  too,  and  would  be  reluctant  to  see  efforts  at  unionizatio 
or  agrarian  reform  function  as  impediments. 

Beyond  changes  in  occupational  patterns,  however,  we  think  thg 

extension  of  the  full  range  of  social  benefit  programs  to  farm  en 

ployees  is  also  a  prerequisite  to  professional  status.  The  Califomi 

Grange  would  like  to  see  the  whole  range  of  employee  social^  insui 

ance  programs  guaranteed  to  farmworkers  by  the  Federal  Goveri 

ment  so  that  agricultural  employers  in  all  States  would  be  on  equi 

footing  in  this  regard.  However,  the  California  Grange  will  contim 

work  for  state  legislation  to  achieve  a  professional  labor  force.  1 

California  the  last  remaining  benefit  denied  is  unemployment  msu 

ance.  In  1971  we  engaged  in  a  limited  alliance  with  organized  lab 

to  pass  a  bill  extending  jobless  benefits  to  farmworkers.  Unfort 

nately,  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  on  the  argument  that 

would  be  inappropriate  without  Federal  legislation.  We  would  ur| 

you  to  see  that  Federal  legislation  to  extend  unemployment  msu 

ance  benefits  to  farmworkers  does  pass  this  year  and  that  these  ben 

fits  be  interchangeable  with  and  extended  under  the  same  rules 

those  earned  in  other  industries.  We  believe  there  may  be  some  nei 

for  reforms  at  the  bottom  end  of  current  unemployment  covera, 

programs,  but  think  that  any  necessary  changes  should  be  ma 

across  the  board  and  not  be  confined  to  agriculture. 

We  also  are  opposed  to  any  abnormal  exemptions  for  small  tarme 
It  is  our  view  that  the  small  farmer  may  have  the  greatest  need  1 
coverage  by  public  social  insurance  programs  since  he  is  least  at 
to  manage  the  assemblage  of  a  comparable  set  of  private  bene 
programs  for  his  employees.  . 

Finally,  we  think  a  variety  of  additional  social  programs  a 
desirable  in  rural  areas.  A  recent  series  of  newspaper  articles 
child  labor  in  agriculture  serves  as  a  good  example.  In  the  tirst  pla 
the  iobs  in  which  children  still  are  found  are  those  of  the  type  U 
mechanization  is  gradually  eliminating.  Second,  children  are  n( 
mally  in  the  field  at  the  insistence  of  their  parents  on  sufterence 
the  farmer  and  may  actually  impede  production  work.  We  thinK  t 
real  answer  is  to  provide  better  child  care  and  educational  tacilit 
in  rural  areas  rather  than  the  prosecution  of  farmers.  A  long  te 
answer  must  also  include  higher  earnings  for  the  working  parer 
although  in  the  short  run  higher  hourly  wages  may  actually  agg^ 
vate  the  problem  because  the  families  involved  are  likely  to  be  amo 
the  more  marginal  members  of  the  farm  labor  force  m  terms 

annual  employment.  .     -,      ^  ^  v.,,^rrr«j 

The  benefits  of  social  service  or  economic  development  progra 
in  rural  areas  will  in  many  instances  flow  beyond  farmworkers 
the  general  rural  population  who  have  traditionally  sutterea  ii 
the  effects  of  rural  isolation.  We  would  only  caution  that  any  p 
posed  programs  not  bring  with  them  the  ills  of  ^^ban  lite  that  ru 
residents  have  in  many  instances  deliberately  attempted  to  avoid 
I  have  previously  made  passing  references  to  the  dilemma  oi^ 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  advantages  flowing  to  small  tarm 
from  the  leadership  of  large  farmers  with  the  disadvantages  m  ( 
cumstances  when  large  farms  consciously  undermine  tne  g 
power"  principle.  A  proposal  has  been  recently  made  by  ^eiu 
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jlson  of  Wisconsin  to  limit  the  participation  of  large  or  outside  in- 
m  fP'"''^''!'-''  ^^^l^^re-  While  we  have  not  given  sufficient 
isideration  to  this  complex  proposal  to  take  a  position  on  it,  we  are 
npathetic  to  the  basic  theory  enunciated  in  antitrust  principle  that 
npetitive  independence  of  various  segments  of  our  econoniy  must 
preserved  provided  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  traditional 
mption  of  farmer  cooperatives  acting  in  pursuit  of  green  power 

L^roltrname/'  ''  ""''  ^"""''''^  ^'"  "  "'^'^^  ^""^"  ^^^^^^ 
is  I  have  said  before,  food  is  already  relatively  cheap,  perhaps 

cheap,  and  through  technological  advances  production  agriciS- 
e  will  continue  to  make  improvements  in  efficiency  which  will  be 
5sed  on  at  least  m  part,  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
lence  of  public  support  for  green  power,  agricultural  production 
y  become  increasingly  limited  to  those  individuals  or  firms  who 

attord  to  subsidize  the  consuming  public  out  of  nonproduction 
ome  trom  other  sources.  In  short,  a  long-term  "cheap  food"  policv 
y  require  production  units  that  can  tolerate  losses  over  time  for 
sons  unrelated  to  production  economics.  The  question  of  whether 
e  consolidation  is  accomplished,  food  will  continue  to  be  cheap 
he  classic  dilemma  of  monopoly  theory.  Our  belief  is  that  "green 
^er  may  be  more  expensive  for  the  public  now,  but  cheaper  in 
long  run.  ^ 

Ve  would  like  to  close  by  offering  for  your  consideration  a  new 
cept  tor  application  to  current  Government  programs  relative  to 
imodity  marketing  and  resource  development  for  the  purpose  of 
servmg  the  independent  family  farm.  The  rhetoric  of  Government 
n  programs  is  almost  always  directed  at  this  objective,  but  the 
tormance  frequently  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Usually  the  diffi- 

fii''^''  S  i'''?'^  ^^  ^'^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  all  production^  is  treated 
Illy,  and  that  protection  which  is  either  barely  adequate  or  in- 
luate  tor  the  smaller  production  units  relatively  over  protects 
:er  units.  Existing  limits  on  participation  in  Goverment-sponsored 
.lit  programs  have  been  based  on  concepts  of  size  (such  as  the 
acre  limitation)  that  are  both  inflexible  and  obsolescent,  histori- 
production  patterns  which  do  no  more  than  perpetuate  and  capi- 
^^^^nnn'r^  production  patterns,  or  payment  limitations  (such  as 
^50,000  limit  recently  imposed  by  Congress)  which  have  little  de- 
strable  relationship  to  anything  other  than  the  political  need  to 
down  on  highly  visible  allocations  of  public  funds  to  large  cor- 
K  Lions. 

M  TT?^  T  P^oP^se  is  called  the  "farm  base  unit".  This  unit 
la  be  delmed  on  a  commodity  by  commodity  basis  as  the  unit  of 
1  operation  above  which  no  significant  economics  of  scale  would 
eaiized,  and  which,  postulating  a  normal  cropping  pattern  and 
ent  management,  would  yield  an  adequate  return  to  the  inde- 
lent  farm  operator.  The  standard  we  propose  is  extremely  flex- 
it  IS  capable  of  application  on  an  individual  commodity  basis, 
>  farms  or  farm  land  with  typical  commoditv  patterns,  and  it 
also  change  from  year  to  year  as  production  and  price  changes 
^;.Ki-  ^^?^,?P^,also  contains  built-in  regulations  to  protect  both 
)ublic  and  the  farmer.  The  optimum  efficiency  standard  protects 
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the  former  while  the  income  standard  protects  the  latter.  Researc! 
done  on  this  subject  by  the  University  of  California  m  the  pas 
indicates  that  the  establishment  of  scientifically  and  economicall 
defensible  farm  base  units  in  terms  of  either  production  volume  o 
acreage  is  within  the  capability  of  research  personnel  if  no  more  tha 
rouffh  accuracy  is  required  of  the  final  product. 

The  initial  application  of  the  farm  base  unit  concept  would  be  a 
a  tool  to  disassociate  the  production  of  the  base  units  m  question  fro; 
carrying  the  burden  of  surplus  production  normally  occurring  i 
those  commodities  for  which  public  programs  are  necessary.  I 
California  we  have  proposed  that  supply  management  marketm 
orders  allocate  returns  first  to  production  from  farm  base  units,  wit 
remaining  returns  being  pooled  among  excess  production.  A  possib 
corollary  in  market  promotion  orders  would  be  to  assess  a  high( 
per  unit  cost  to  excess  production  than  to  farm  base  unit  productio: 
The  same  principles  should  be  made  available  under  the  i^eder 
orders  allocate  returns  first  to  production  from  farm  base  units,  wil 
the  farm  base  unit  would  be  an  optional  provision  and  would  requi 
the  usual  affirmative  vote  of  producers  by  number  and  volume. 

In  basic  commodity  programs  the  farm  base  unit  could  be  subsl 
tuted  for  the  current  $55,000  rule  as  a  method  of  limiting  suppo 
payments  and  production  in  excess  of  the  base  unit  could  concei 
ably  be  decontrolled  and  placed  on  a  free  market  basis.  This  mig 
accomplish  the  twin  objectives  of  limiting  the  exposure  of  the  pu 
lie  treasury  and  returning  an  increased  percentage  of  agricultui 
production  to  the  open  market.  Finally,  the  farm  base  unit  wou 
be  an  obvious  improvement  over  the  160-acre  limitation  m  wat 
development  law  and  could  be  incorporated  into  tax  and  antitn 
laws  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  scale  of  agricultural  operati 
entitled  to  public  preference.  The  major  difficulty  with  the  tai 
base  unit  concept  will  be  the  administrative  problem  of  policmg  t 
paper  division  of  excess  production  units  for  compliance  purpos 
However,  this  should  be  no  worse  than  the  similar  problems  pes 
by  the  160-acre  or  $55,000  payment  limitations  and  could  be  ea. 
by  the  fact  that  as  proposed  the  effect  of  the  distinction  may  be 
many  cases  relative  rather  than  absolute. 

To  conclude,  the  California  Grange  stands  for  a  pluralistic  ru. 
economy  and  society,  one  that  has  room  for  both  the  ^^etirement  ta 
and  the  corporation  farm,  but  one  in  which  the  efficient,  mdepend 
family  farm  operator  is  more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  We  tni 
that  a  greater  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  brmg  all  rural  reside, 
into  the  social  and  economic  mainstream.  However,  we  do  not 
lieve  that  commercial  agriculture  can  or  should  bear  a  responsiDii 
greater  than  that  dictated  by  intelligent  manpower  utilization, 
do  not  see  a  need  for  wholesale  agrarian  reform  in  California,  t 
we  do  see  the  need  to  encourage  new  opportunities  and  optio 
particularly  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  measured  control  ot  bign 
when  it  threatens  to  become  counter  productive,  l^mally,  we  ui 
upon  the  general  public,  and  you  as  their  chosen  representatives, 
understand  the  necessity  for  accepting  the  short-run  costs  that  gr 
power"  presupposes  in  order  to  achieve  the  anticipated  long-i 
benefits. 
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Senator  Ste^-exsox.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dea^-er.  We  are  happy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  appear 

d  submit  our  brief,  and  we  have  great  encouragement*^  in  persons 

ch  as  yourself  and  Senator  Taft  that  you  come  to  California  and 

im  for  yourselves. 

Senator  Ste\t:xsox.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  and  you  have 

en  a  big  help  to  us,  Mr.  Deaver.  I  think  your  farm  base  unit  idea 

a  very  mteresting  one.  What  is  the  attitude  of  Tenneco  and  the 

ler  large  corporate  farmers  towards  that  proposal? 

Mr.  Geyer.  Well,  in  fairness,  this  has  not  yet  been  introduced  as 

)ill  m  the  California  Legislature  so  it  really  hasn't  become  a  polit- 

.1  issue.   The   attitudes   of  large   production   facilities   might  be 

lilar  to  whatever  attitudes  they  may  have  expressed  about  the 

),000  limitation,  which  is  a  somewhat  similar  issue. 

senator  Ste\'exsox.   They  don't  have  much  trouble  evading  the 

),000  limitation ;  do  they  ?  They  don't  in  Kern  County,  I  gather. 

lon't  know  about  Fresno  County.  I  haven't  heard  as  much  about 

as  I  have  about  Kern  County  lately.  I  was  thinking  they  might 

re  more  concern  about  your  proposal. 

klr.  Geyer.  As  it  is  proposed  for  the  California  Marketing  Act. 

ontams  a  considerably  limiting  internal  constraint  and  that  is  that 

marketing  order  revisions  have  to  be  approved  by  the  majority 
:he  producers  by  number  and  by  volume, 
senator  Ste\'exsox.  Tenneco  is  one  producer  ? 

»Ir.  Geyer.  It  would  be  one  producer  but  it  has  larger  volume, 
really  the  unit  would  have  to  be  selected  in  a  size  that  would  per- 

the  marketing  order  to  get  approval  both  by  the  majority  of  the 
iraodity  produced  and  the  majority  of  the  producers  of  the  com- 
lities.  For  that  reason  the  farm  base  unit  is  meant  to  be  a  some- 
it  flexible  standard  and  that  the  politics  of  acceptability  in  the 
ticular  marketing  order  may  enter  into  the  establishment  of  the 
t  for  that  commodity  if  it  were  to  be  implemented, 
enator  Sm^Exsox.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  concern  expressed 
hese  hearings  about  the  nonenforcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation 
ne  Reclamation  Act. 

>o  you  believe  that  Congress  should  consider  a  variable  acreage 
itation  instead  of  the  rather  rigid  and  perhaps  archaic  160-acre 
Ltation  ? 

[r  Geyer.  I  think  that  is  clearly  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  160- 
'  limitation  has  fallen  upon  such  disuse.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
'S  may  be  more  than  enough  for  a  good  commercial  operation  in 
:hes  or  something  like  that,  but  it  clearly  falls  way  below  the  re- 
•ements  of  some  of  the  row-crop  commodities, 
be  University  of  California  did  a  number  of  studies  on  this  4 
>  years  ago  when  the  limitation  was  a  political  issue  and  they 
e  up  with  varying  levels  that  constituted  the  optimum  economic- 
lency  units.  In  most  commodities  and  under  most  cropping  prac- 
5  these  units  were  substantially  larger  than  160  acres, 
r  ^  i?y  feeling  that  the  development  of  a  more  sophisticated 
roacii  to  this  problem,  with  a  variable  system  relative  to  croppino- 
erns.  and  soil  conditions,  and  water  availability  would  almos't 
?  to  accompany  any  real  effort  to  revitalize  the  160-acre  princi- 
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pal.  I  think  it  has  fallen  upon  disuse  because  it  is  arbitrary  ar 

"Xfatof  Stevexsox.  I  believe  in  connection  with  the  commen 
about  syndicate  farminjr  and  the  large  corporate  farmers  Mr  Deav^ 
alluded  "o  the  speculative  possibilities  of  land  ownership  as  one  ^ 
the  inducements  to  some  people  to  farm,  mat  is  happening  to  la, 
values*  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  one  witness  yesterday  that 
the  last  couple  of  years  San  Joaquin  Valley  land  values  have  be, 
Snfdow  1.  That  was  the  first  time  we  encountered  that  opimon 
our  hearings.  So  far  we  have  gotten  the  impression  that  eyerywhe, 
an  across  the  country,  for  all  kinds  of  land,  but  particulariy  ru, 
land  the  values  have  been  skyrocketing— going  up. 

Mr    Geyer.  There  was  a  general  speculative  boom  m  rural  la 
vak.es  Smost  across  the  boa?d  in  the  early  sixties  m  California 
has  been  leveling  off  more  recently  and  particularly  in  some  a« 
such  as  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  for  example,  where  the  mam  ca 
crop  L  cotton-cotton  has  been  an  extremely  depressed  commod 
for  the  \a^Z  or  4  years-and  where  there  have  been  some  proble 
rother  commodity'areas.  The  difference  between  a  ^aAet  - h- 
a  farm  income  value  on  San  Joaquin  Valley  land  is  not  that  gre 
If  vou  heard  testimony  on  the  Williamson  Act  yesterday,  you  ir 
havl  heard  that  the  spread  there  between  a  use  value  assessment^ 
a  market  value  assessment  on  prime  land  is  ""too  great  mm 
instances    and  when  you  drop  some  of  the  prime  cash  ciops  i 
"Ston  out  of  the  botto^  of  thi  income  picture,  you  are  like  y   o  ge 
sufficientlv  depressed  economy  and  a  drop  m  land  values,  i  tn 
most  speculati^ve  investors,  unless  they  are  "^  an  urban  or  urbamz 
area    are  lone-term  investors  and  the  investment  is  related  to 
tax  'conditions  that  they  find  themselves  in,  in  their  own  per«> 
income  situation.  One  of  the  points  of  our  presentation  is  that^ 
extent  that  you  find  this  kind  of  investor  taking  over  the  farm 
business  more  and  more,  it  is  going  to  be  because  of  t^^  failure  ot 
country  to  face  up  to  the  needs  of.the  green  P.o^^<^?-/^^,oJf  °^/'„ 
term  it   That  is,  we  may  be  creating  a  situation  m  which  the  o 
peolJle  who  can  produce  in  California  are  the  people  who  can  aff 

to  lose  money  producing 

Senator  Stevenson.  Or  maybe  want  to  ?  j^^ir,« 

Mr.  Geyek.  That's  right.  You  could  have  an  agnculture  domim 

by  the  people  who  have  extraneous  reasons  for  losing  money  in  a, 

'^tenLTst™..  Over  all,  that  is  pretty  dearly  what  is  1 
pening;  isn't  it?  We  not  only  have  ]ust  the  invasion  of  those  pe 
nto  agriculture,  but  the  rate  at  which  land  values  over  the  la  ' 
years  has  substantially  gone  up,  and  t^^cost  of  farnnng  gene, 
has  gone  up,  including  the  cost  of  credit  and  eqi"Rment  th« 
of  return  on  investment  has  gone  down  pretty  significantly  m 

last  10  years;  hasn't  it?  ,     •      i-i  „  n.nt  with  c 

Mr.  Geyer.  You  have  to  preface  any  conclusion  like  that  witft  c 

modity-by-commodity  and  area-by-area  analyses,  because  there 

differences.  ■,■     ..■         „.,'t;+2 

Senatoi-  Stevenson.  It  is  a  fa,r  generalization ;  isn  t  it . 
Mr.  Geyer.  On  a  statewide  basis,  I  think  that  is  conect.  JNe, 

come  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
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enator  Ste^^exsox.  Investment? 

[r.  Geyer.  Probably  even  more  in  terms  of  investment,  although 
le  figures  are  harder  to  come  by. 

snator  Ste\-exsox.  Mr.  Deaver,  are  you  farming  now?  Are  you. 
me.  a  farmer  ? 

r.  Deaver.  I  have  my  ranch  but  I  am  not  farming.  I  am  just 
tig  to  pay  the  taxes. 

enator  Stevexsox.  That  is  kind  of  the  way  I  farm.  too.  I  am 
id.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in  Washington.  But  you 
I  been  a  farmer.  Can  you  tell  us"^  when  you  first  got  started  farm- 
in  California? 

r.  De.w'er.  Yes,  Senator.  We  moved  from  the  East  to  California 
917  and  my  father  and  seven  boys  and  my  one  sister  began 
ling  not  too  far  from  where  we  are  here  in  a  little  town  of 
^er,  just  15  miles  from  this  location.  We  were  farming  under 
itions  that  were  quite  conducive  to  attract  people  to  the  rural 
on  of  the  country  and  work  for  themselves.  But  of  course  those 
itions  have  changed,  and  where  we  assess  the  blame  no  one 
^'s.  We  have  multiplied  ourseh'es  in  numbers  and  we  got  busy 
be  m  other  avenues,  and  we  developed  an  affluent  society.  And 
1  of  the  things  that  we  could  and  should  have  been  continually 
hmg  we  lost  sight  of,  and  we  now  have  situations  and  circum^- 
:es  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  best  interest  of  develop- 
:he  nation  or  continued  progress.  This  is  why  I  am  happy  that 
one  from  the  seat  of  our  national  Government  can  come  into  the 
L  sections  of  this  great  nation  of  ours  and  make  a  survey  and 
some  evaluations. 

tiator  Ste^-exsox.   Did  your  family  buy  land  Avhen  they  first 
id  m  the  Sanger  area  ? 
•.  Dea\t:r.  We  rented  land, 
lator  Ste\'exsox.  But  you  ended  up  at  some  point  buying  farm 

'.  Dea\-er.  I  ended  up  buying  land  on  the  coast, 
lator  Stevexsox.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
■•  Dea\'er.  In  1928  I  moved  to  the  coast. 

lator  Ste\t:xsox.  That  still  seems  like  a  long  time  ago  to  me. 
^nt  even  been  born, 
w  much  did  farm  land  cost  in  1928  ? 
.  Deaver.  Are  you  really  looking  for  that  now  ? 
lator  Ste\t:xsox.  Can  you  remember? 
.  Deaver.  Yes.  In  1933  I  bought  land  for  $100  an  acre, 
lator  Ste^-exsox.  That  was  partly  as  a  result  of  the  depression 
ts  effect?  ^ 

.  Dea\'er.  Partially,  yes. 

lator  Ste\t:xsox.  1"ou  and  your  family  have  been  in  farming 
long  time.  We  were  talking  a  moment^go  about  how  this  last 
ars  the  tarmers  rate  of  return  measured  against  the  income  or 
ment  had  gone  down.  Haven't  there  been  a  lot  of  other  chano-es 
ral  America?  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  about  the  quality  of  Hfe 
a  l^anger,  on  the  coast,  in  rural  California,  and  some  of  the 
:es  you  have  seen  m  the  course  of  your  lifetime. 
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Mr  Deaver.  Oh,  I  think  you  do  a  disservice  to  a  great  counti 
when  you  condemn  things,  t  think  we  live  in  one  of  the  greats 

countries  of  the  world.  .  ,    .^    .        -,  ^  ^^  rv^ni 

Senator  Stevenson.  AVe  all  agree  with  that  and  we  want  to  mal 

M^r  Deaver.  And  we  can  make  it  better.  There  are  opportuniti 
for  improvement,  and  many  of  those  opportunities  rest  now  mo 
readily  in  the  rural  sections  of  our  country.  A\e  need  to  hnd  son 
method  to  induce  or  entice  people  to  come  and  live  in  the  rural  se 
tions  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  The  opportunities  for  their  live 
hood  do  not  rest  in  the  metropolitan  and  urban  sections.  When  th 
move  there  they  just  compound  a  problem  that  is  already  too  large, 

Senator  Stevenson.  They  may  not  have  an  opportunity  m  urbi 
or  in  rural  America  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Taft,  do  you  have  any  questions. 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deaver,  you  suggest  the  application  of  the  >ationai  l^ab 
Relations  Act  to  farm  labor  situations.  Do  you  also  advocate  t 
application  of  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  act  ? 

Mr  Deaver.  Well,  I  think  when  you  talk  about  secondary  boycoi 
you  are  talking  about  secondary  boycotts  and  secondary  boycot 
Yes,  I  think  there  is  some  application  for  some  protection  m  ti: 

^^Mr.  Geter.  Senator,  I  think  one  of  the  problems  of  this  ^\h 
secondary  boycott  issue  is  that  the  type  of  boycotts  that  have  be 
conducted  by  the  United  Farm  Workers  organizing  committee 
conducted  by  their  friends,  are  boycotts  that  we  have  felt  wouM 
very  difficult,  very  difficult  for  any  law  to  reach  There  is  a  lot 
feeling  in  California  that  California  law  cannot  effectively^  deal  w 
the  secondary  boycott  and  therefore  that  there  must  be  P  ederai  l 
on  the  subject.  I  think  farmers  generally  would  like  to  see  a  grea 
control  exist  over  this  weapon.  But  what  I  call  the  third  party 
the  consumer  boycott  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  write  legislation 
police  because  the  moment  you  begin  to  tell  someone  that  it  is 
right  not  to  buy  grapes  at  a  supermarket,  but  it  is  illegal  tor 
housewife  to  tell  the  supermarket  Avhy  she  isn't  buying  tlie  graf 
you  are  getting  pretty  close  to  a  free  speech  problem.  1  think  pr< 
ably  the  Grange's  view  on  secondary  boycotts  is,  yes,  we  wou  d  i 
to  see  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Kelati 
Act  extended  to  farm  labor  organizations  as  they  apply  to  all  ou 
organizations,  but  this  doesn't  mean  there  may  not  continue  to 
some  kinds  of  boycotts  that  are  going  to  be  very  difficult  tor  a 
type  of  legislation  to  reach.  u  •  «  n 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  view  consumer-type  boycotts  as  being  o 

side?  ,^      .     .         ■       4.    Ur^  v< 

Mr.  Geyer.  AVell,  I  think  constitutionally  it  is  going  to  be  v 
difficult  to  draw  statutory  language  to  limit  that  and  1  thinK  li 
the  real  remedy  for  a  boycott  is  to  bring  the  whole  labor  organizai 
process  itself  within  the  framework  of  government  supervision  ij 
I  think  perhaps  the  need  for  boycotts  as  a  weapon  and  the  inie 
of  labor  or-ganizations  in  using  boycotts  as  a  weapon  may  aec 
as  this  occurs. 
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Senator  Taft.  In  regards  to  the  farm  base  unit,  a  concept  Avhich 
^J'^^^J'^-  ^^  7^^^y  interesting  and  one  that  I  think  bears  a  good 
al  ot  additional  study,  you  suggest  it  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
3,000  exemption  or  whatever  limitation  is  placed  subsidy  payments 
:  the  support  crops.  Particularly  in  view  of  your  suggestion  that 
3se  who  are  m  excess  of  it  really  would  be  outside  the  support 
^grains,  wouldn't  this  be  likely  to  create  a  glut  on  the  market?  The 
rument  against  the  $55,000  limitation  or  any  limitation  in  these 
•ps  has  always  been,  that  it  would  result  in  producers  outside  of 

>  support  program  flooding  the  market  with  additional  produce « 
)uld  your  suggestion  on  the  farm  base  unit  avoid  that  problem  in 
Y  way?  ^ 

\h.  Geyer.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  ways  that  you  can  apply 

>  tarm  base  unit  concept  to  a  commodity  program.  I  think  we  su<r- 

here  that  it  might  prove  to  be  possible  in  some  commoditie'l, 
le  ot  the  basic  commodity  programs  to  actually  decontrol  that 
ment  of  the  commodity  market  that  falls  outside  the  limitations. 
IS  would  create  a  two-price  system  or  a  situation  where  the  Gov- 
ment  would  engage  in  protecting  only  that  amount  of  the  pro- 
tion  that  was  attributable  to  the  farm-base  unit  and  cruarantee 
)rice  on  that  amount.  While  the  remainder  of  the  commodity 
Id  move  m  the  free  market.  ^ 

lenator  Taft   You  don't  think  that  this  would  result  in  creating 
f  slu-pluses  from  the  farm-base  unit  production « 
Ir    Geyer.  Do  you  mean  from  the  farm-base  unit  side  of  the 
duction  or  from  the  free  market  ? 

lenator  Taft.  You  wouldn't  buy  it  from  the  free  market;  you 
lid  have  to  buy  it  from  the  farm  base  unit  section  of  the  market 
you  presumably  would  be  buying  it  at  a  lower  price  or  you  would 
te  prke^  ""  ^^^'''  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'"'^^'^  the  support  price  and  the 
[r  Geyer.  That  could  occur,  to  the  extent  the  public  was  buying 
pf  T>!rrf  ^^..P"*^^^^^  ^^  P^^^^^  ^^^^t^r  than  the  free  market 
3o;itinr.t  "i^fht  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  reevaluate 

nrp.^  f^  /v^^''  ^^  ^^^  ''?^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^it«  it  ^^as  protecting  or  to 
^nlH  ho  i"  -If  ^^PP^^tmg.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  strategy. 

orl,    1  ^'^^  '^'^^?:'^  decontrolling  the  entire  production.  Produc- 
ic^t  ri  ''  ^^^Sl^y  managed  on  the  basis  of  controls  relating  to 

narrld  fr^r-  ^^a  ^^.™  \^?'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  that  but  it  could 
S  wv  t  production  history  approach.  You  could  have  a 
ept  combined  a  farm  base  unit  concept  with  a  historic 

'?r!;?'*7''^'''  ^^^f  the  farm  base  unit  concept  have  any  advantages 

Du.snnrfnf^  ""'^^  ^f^^""^  ^^.  international  competition  and  the 
ous  support  crops  and  even  other  crops  ? 

'are^d^;!  . ^"'^  ^^t  ''  '"^  ^"""^^  "^^^^^^  ^^^t  a  lot  of  other  na- 
dlp  fZ^^  ""';  ^^7  P'?i^''^  ^^^^^  domestic  market  and  they 
uctiof  w"^  export  market.  If  the  majority  of  the  so-called  excess 
uction  we  described  went  to  export  we  might  actually  turn  out 
l^dentT^t^^^^  ^"  the  export  business.  ^This  isn't  c^ompletely 
le  wh?.f  •  There  are  features  of  the  cotton  programs,  for  ex- 

es^f expo^mrk  ts  ''""^'  "'  ^""^  ^'""  ^'''''^'''^  ''  '' 
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to    add    something,   Mr. 


Senator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator    Stevenson.    Would    you    care 
Grabow  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HERMAN  GRABOW,  DAIRYMAN,  CALIP. 

Mr  Grabow.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  statement  I  make  is  going  to 
be  very  interesting  to  Senator  Taft.  I  well  remember  when  I  went  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  President  Howard  Taft  came  there  and 
spoke  at  convocation,  so  you  see,  I  have  been  around  a  long  time. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  any  dairymen  in  the  audience,  I  forgot  my 
bell.  I  was  a  Grade  A  dairyman  for  30  years.  I  usually  carry  that 
around,  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  bring  it  today.       .,...■ 

Now  the  farm  base  unit.  You  know,  when  I  was  m  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, grade  A,  at  that  time  the  distributors  told  the  producers  this  is 
the  amount  of  milk  we  are  going  to  take  and  pay  as  grade  A  anc 
you  had  better  like  it  or  not,  and  the  Grange  was  the  general  tarir 
organization,  it  took  10  years  to  get  the  ^Milk  Pooling  Act  in  Call 
fomia,  and  today  it  is  almost  the  other  way  around,  and  this  is  th( 
way  I  look  at  the  farm  base  unit.  If  we  get  the  farm  base  unit  in,  n( 
longer  will  the  producer  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  boys.  I  think  thei 
we  can  have  a  decent  kind  of  life  and  we  can  work  decent  hours  an( 
have  a  decent  income.  .    i,r    r^     -u 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  JNlr.  Grabow. 

You  are  right  about  the  influence  of  the  dairy  producers,  ihe. 
have  been  conspicuous  in  Washington  recently  too,  but  we  wont  g^ 

'""l" thank  you,  Mr.  Deaver,  Mr.  Grabow,  and  Mr.  Geyer,  very  mud 
for  joining  us  this  morning  and  for  helping  us  m  this  series  of  hear 

We  will  now  recess  for  lunch  and  reconvene  at  1  o'clock. 
(Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  recessed  at  12 :40  p.m.,  to  reconven 
at  1  p.m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  i 

"""^We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Gus  Stamenson  of  Livingston,  Calif 

and  the  farmers  who  are  accompanying  Mr.  Stamenson.  , 

Mr.  Stamenson,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  identity  torii] 

record  your  companions.  .  i^-Pf  ia  M 

Mr.  Stamenson.  My  name  is  Gus  Stamenson.  On  my  i^tt  is  m 
George  Thayer  from  Winton.  On  my  right,  Martm  Andersoi 
Hilmar,  also  a  small  farmer.  , 

Senator  Stew.nson.  Mr.  Stamenson,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  yc 
summarize  your  written  statement  and  if  you  do,  we  will  entei 
into  the  record;  otherwise,  feel  free  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Stamenson.  I  will  just  go  ahead  and  read  it  as  it  is. 

Senator  Stevenson.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  GUS  STAMENSON,  LIVINGSTON,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Stamenson.  My  name  is  Gus  Stamenson.  My  wife  and  I  o^ 
and  operate  a  40-acre  almond  and  walnut  orchard  at  66^^ 
Lincoln,  Livingston,  Calif. 
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We  purchased  this  semideveloped  farm  some  26  years  ago  This 
where  we  made  our  home  and  raised  our  three  children  We  de- 
oped  the  land  to  the  point  where  we  can  breathe  a  little  easier  in 
ense.  I  could  not  have  accomplished  this  without  my  wife's  income 
m  a  small  busmess  m  town. 

^rr"„^fThp'?'"'ir?  ^'^^}^''  details  of  how  as  most  people  are 
ire  of  the  small  farmers-  economic  plight.  A  stranger  driving 
™  mv  road  would  say,  "now  this  man  has  his  donkey  tied  up". 
fj»fi  V  ^™''"/;g'?e-  ^]Tiile  we  are  not  swimming  in  wealth, 
are  at  least  assured  food  and  a  comfortable  roof  over  our  head  on 
early  basis.  My  wife  and  I  are  rather  proud  of  our  accomplish 
1  considering  the  start  we  had.  Xothing  but  our  vouth  and 
^Z  1  ^fi^%  determination.  Oh  yes  we  traveled  the  same 
beaten  path  of  hard  knocks  only  the  word  "quit"  did  not  exist  in 
lexicon,  so  we  plodded  on.  We  raised  our  children  to  be  good 
zens,  we  paid  taxes  and  our  obligation,  we  sent  our  son  to  serve 

CUUllti  y  , 

;inally  we  managed  to  get  out  of  the  jungle  of  hard  knocks  by 
s  late  afternoon  into  a  small  clearing  with  a  small  creek  running 
3ugh  from  the  distance.  It  looked  peaceful  and  inviting;  S 
-,  our  hopes  of  rest  for  tired  bodies,  food  and  drink  for  our 
lachs  were  dashed  for  we  found  the  creek  contaminated,  the  food 

nnL^'T*"^'  ''i'l*^'  ^^^^^"'«  *""  °*  debris  as  a  result  of  modern 
r,ologj-.  Beyond  the  clearing  we  can  see  a  huge  machine,  like  a 
I  chopper  only  this  one  a  thousand  times  larger,  and  it  is  chop- 
Lwr  'V^"°^ing  everything  in  its  path.  This  colossus  has  and  is 
cing  whole  communities  into  ghost  towns  and  proud  men  and 
le  families  into  poverty  and  destitution.  It  is  headed  straight  for 

tt?ronS^Vro'pe"rr  °*  P^"^"""  "'*'^  '  ''^'  '^  ''  *^'^  ->-^ 
teg  the  committee's  indulgence  to  bear  with  me  for  I  am  not 
Mlm  writing  statements  or  speeches.  I  am  onlv  a  farmer  and 
.this  committee^  granted  me  the  privilege  and"  opportunity  to 

'h?Xf^i  ?r^''  I  ^'^^  '''^''^^^^  ''"^fly  and  to  the  best  of  mv  ability 
nings  that  have  been  griping  me  of  late. 

I  t7^"'Tf  *''^f,  ""^  \°  ^^^  ^^*^'i*^-  °f  conliscation  to  sub- 
■e  and  create  favorable  conditions  for  vertically-integrated  corpo- 

P^'tL  f'"^P^f^  ^ur  land-grant  colleges  where  our  tax  money 
nTnif  °  "T^  ^'''^  ^T''^'*'  machines  and  labor-saving  devices 
W?fif  f^®       efficiency.  I  cannot  understand  how  such  methods 

fon^  .,^^  community  when  they  replace  working  men  who  must 
IZi  «"d  shelter  regardless  If  they  work  or  not.  lience  our  ever- 

rt^fpf  1  -^""^  ^f^  ^^^  ''"'^<^^"  *°''  *h°««  °*  "s  who  are  still  able 
V.^t     •      f  ""'  gentlemen,  each  man.  be  he  a  farmer,  business- 
professional,  or  a  working  man.  is  working  for  the  needs  of 

T  evpnt^f„lf  ^'  11°*  S"""  P^^P^'^  '^  deprived  of  its  purchasing 
r,  eventually  we  all  suffer.  * 

whi?h*n!ll^*^/i';''!l''"^*  Kennedy's  administration,  an  organiza- 
Sd  of  900  ,!/!,"  the  Committee  of  Economic  Development  and 
therP  w„c  ^  ?*  the  biggest  corporations  in  America  decided 
)raHonr..'i  ^"^^P^^^pi  i^rrners,  not  commodities.  Since  these 
)rations  control  practically  everything,  it  isn't  hard  for  one  to 
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visualize  how  these  corporations  can  force  a  rural  migration  to  the 
urban  areas.  Close  to  four  million  farmers  and  farm  workers  ^yer( 
forced  to  leave  the  farms.  In  addition  to  this,  the  large  corporation! 
were  sibernating  at  the  time  and  laying  off  close  to  a  million  skiilec 
workers  a  year.  Also,  there  were  young  men  and  women  coming  ou 
of  school  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  million  a  year  to  jom  tb 
abundant  labor  forces.  Hence,  our  riots  and  burning  throughout  tin 
country  in  the  1960s.  .^  ^        .,., 

My  Government  taxes  me  and  people  like  me  to  support  a  niiiitar 
industrial  complex  which  squanders  billions  every  year  on  the  pre 
tense  of  containing  communism.  If  some  of  that  money  can  be  use- 
to  create  opportunities  where  a  man  can  earn  a  decent  living  the 
there  would  be  no  need  to  fear  communism. 

When  generals  and  admirals  retire  they  are  immediately  oftere 

employment  in  defense  industries  with  a  substantial  salary  and,  o 

courses  with  a  fancy  pension,  free  medical  and  hospitalization,  an 

obtain  provisions  at  the  PX  and  at  discount  prices.  Yet,  we  who  pa 

for  all  of  this  are  denied  such  medical  privileges  on  the  grounds  thg 

it  is  socialistic.  _         .,  ...     .- 

My   Government  taxes  me  in  order  to  underwrite   muitmatio 

corporation  losses  in  the  event  political  situations  change  and  the 

properties  are  nationalized  abroad.  Yet,  the  same  corporations,  t^ 

are  told  by  the  news  media,  pay  no  comparable  taxes.  My  Oroveri 

ment  not  only  takes  our  money  but  our  sons,  too,  to  tight  an  ui 

popular  war  on  the  pretense  of  helping  the  Vietnam  people  to  ha^ 

self-determination.    Sorry,   but  even   an   old   codger  like  me  caii 

swallow  that  yarn  any  longer.  I  believe  our  sons'  lives  and  our  mon 

is  spent  over  there  to  make  conditions  favorable  for  international 

corporations  to  obtain  favorable  oil  concessions  from  the  corru] 

government  of  South  Vietnam,  which  my  money  helps  support. 

I  am  being  taxed  to  build  dams  and  canals  m  California  for  t 
storing  and  transporting  of  lifegiving  water  for  ^eavily-populat 
regions  of  southern  California.  A  very  noble  project  indeed;  ho 
ever,  this  water,  which  is  destined  for  public  use  m  the  Los  Ajigel 
area,  on  its  journey  there  is  being  siphoned  m  Kern  County 
irrigate  vast  land  holdings  of  the  multmation  corporations  m  viol 
tion  of  the  reclamation  and  160  acre  limitation  laws  ot  1902. 

Furthermore,  our  Department  of  the  Interior  is  encouraging  t 
development  of  these  new  lands  and,  in  the  same  breath  our  U.^.i^- 
is  paying  subsidies  to  retire  land  that  is  already  developed  and 
production.  It  just  doesn't  make  sense.  It's  like  giving  JOur  oppone 
in  a  fight  a  pair  of  bra^s  knuckles  to  better  clobber  you  with.  Becaj^ 
these  conglomerates  have  planted  thousands  of  acres  ot  special 
crops,  such  as  peaches,  grapes,  apricots,  almonds,  wal^^^^^ 
forth!  Now,  my  bone  of  contention  is  this.  What  will  happen  to  me 
my  late  years  and  to  thousands  like  me,  or  the  entire  economy  in  i 
San  Joaquin  Valley  for  that  matter,  when  these  specialty  crops  cor 
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^^  PJ^^^c^ion  in  3  to  4  years  and  are  dumped  on  the  already  clogged 

^ly  wife  and  I  worked  hard  to  develop  and  build  our  farm  and 
ne  with  a  modest  mcome  for  our  children  and  for  the  inevitable 
:  ot  old  age.  We  managed  to  accomplish  this  against  minimum 
dit,  high  cost  of  operation  and  living,  high  taxation,  unfair 
ipetition  and  disparities,  and  because  of  the  farmers  reluctance 
)rganize  others  dictate  the  price  we  receive  for  our  crops.  With  all 
se  odds  against  us,  we  managed  to  keep  our  heads  above  water.  In 
3  late  day  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  more  formidable  and  ffrim 
ipetition  from  vertically-integi^ated  multination  corporations, 
h  as  ienneco,  Standard  Oil  and  others  whose  sole  aim  is  for 
iipulation,  tax  evasion  and  the  control  of  the  food  industry  in  the 
ntry.  Our  chance  of  competing  with  such  industrial  Goliaths  are 
y  slim  indeed,  when  their  annual  revenues  exceed  that  of  many 
tes,  two  and  a  half  billion  in  1970. 
urthermore,  our  Government  has  been,  for  the  last  two  decades, 

still  IS,  subsidizing  and  encouraging  such  industrial  giants  in  the 
le  ot  progress  and  efficiency.  ^^Oiat  good  is  corporate  progress  and 
lency  when  it  reduces  free  man  into  serfdom  to  be  a  voiceless  cog 
He  corporate  machinery  and  others  to  poverty  and  deprivation^ 
s  is  the  corporate  state  that  is  leading  us  ^down  the  path  of 
lalism  Which  we  are  supporting,  against  our  wish,  to  ffive  our 
5  and  treasure  to  defend  it  in  foreign  lands  to  further  enrich  and 
lition  the  area  for  the  power-hungry  international  corporations 
xploit  and  oppress  the  poor  people  of  that  area,  whose  only  crime 

ourselves,  is  to  earn  a  living  with  a  feeling  of  accomplishment; 
le  and  dignity  and  be  a  burden  to  no  one  for  the  duration  of  our 
:  on  this  earth. 

ow,  may  I  be  permitted  to  mention  a  remedy  or  two  to  ease  the 
aers'  hnancial  pams. 

1.  To  close  a  large  loophole,  separate  taxes  for  farm  and  busi- 
ness, this  will  eliminate  tax  evasion  by  large  and  small  business 
and  professional  people. 

2.  Restore  100  percent  parity  on  farm  commodities.  Existing 
panties  now  are  67  to  68  percent. 

3.  The  farmer  should  be  allowed  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
ate  the  rest  of  our  economic  structure,  as  the  National  Farm 
Organization  advocates  and  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

nd  may  I  also  add,  I  heard  someone  mention  about  land  reform 
It  IS  wrong  with  land  reform  where  our  young  men  can  get  out 
e  and  take  the  place  of  us  elders  when  we  have  to  leave  the  farm 
tually  1  am  all  m  favor  and  all  my  friends  in  our  area  are  in 
)m^  ™  ^^^^^  ""^^^  National  Coalition  for  Land 

lank  you,  Senator. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  I  thank  you,  Mr  Stamenson,  for  a  stroi 
statement  and  obviously  from  the  heart,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  becau 
of  thrconcerns  that  you  have  expressed  that  we  are  here  today  ai 

%'Zre  t  SSck  to  you,  Mr.  Stamenson,  I  would  ask  if  eith 
Mr.  Anderson  or  Mr.  Thayer  have  statements  which  they  would  li 
to  make  at  this  time. 

Senator  Ste\^nson.  Mr.  Thayer. 

STATEMENT   OF   aEORGE   THAYER,   ALMOND   GROWER,   MERC] 

COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Thank  you.  .     ,r       j  /-. 

I  am  a  family  farm  owner,  an  almond  grower  m  Merced  Comv 
and  I  would  like  to  comment  on  those  factors  that  tend  to  desti 
my  ability  to  function  successfully  in  our  so-called  free  enterpr 

^^In'^aking  this  statement  I  am  making  the  assumption  that  5 
all  recognize  that  the  family  farm  is  vital  and  essential  to  our  t 
enterprise  system.  This  assumption  is  even  more  readily  accepta 
if  we  consider  that  one  large  corporate  orchard  of  10,000  acres 
instance,  is  equivalent  to  200  family  orchards  capable  of  generat 
200  taxpayers  instead  of  one,  200  homes,  200  tractors,  200  picta 
200  irrigation  pumps,  200  grocery,  gas,  utility   and  furniture 
counts.  These  200  families  can  support  a  law  enforcement  agej 
related  to  human  problems,  three  or  four  churches    an  insura 
agency,  two  or  thre  farm  electricians,  carpenters  and  a  number 
other  tradesmen.  These  200  families  can  support  one  or  two  doct 
lawyers,  dentists,  and  opticians.   It  is  possible  to  support  a  k 
school  with  children  responsive  to  free  education.  In  addition 
are  capable  of  producing  political  representatives  wsponsivej 
pride  to  the  will  of  people  rather  than  corporations.  Furtherm 
these  200  farms  can  provide  many  and  diverse  opportunities  tor 
enterprise  for  youth  with  initiative  rather  than  the  corporate  fei 
serfs  that  are  so  often  required  in  agriculture  today. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  family  farm  advantages  that  I  have 
mentioned,  I  would  be  the  last  to  criticize  the  corporate  f  a™  it  t 
had  achieved  their  dominant  position  under  a  truly  free  enterp 
system,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Instead,  the  State  has  entered^ 
the  system  in  support  of  the  corporate  farm.  The  State  has  gra 
enormous  subsidies  to  inefficient  nonproducing  corporate  cong 
erates  who,  under  a  truly  free  enterprise  system,  would  have  t 
forced  to  parcel  off  and  sell  to  individual  farmers  with  ideas 
initiative.  The  State  has  permitted  corporations  to  fil'^e  J^ea 
water  for  years  that  had  been  specifically  .intended  for  indivia 
with  160  acres  or  less.  Our  banks  and  financial  institutions  are  ge. 
toward  long-term  mortgages  for  corporates  with  the  indivK 
offered  some  unsolicited  short-term  ready  cash  at  48  percem 
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mm  through  a  Bankamericard  or  Master  Charge  card.  Even  our 
ieral  Land  Banks  are  rehictant  to  consider  an  individual  with 
5  than  40  acres  for  a  long-term  mortgage  loan, 
rhis  corporate-State  partnership  has  become  so  widespread  that 
lost  all  legislation  m  recent  years  designed  to  help  the  farmer 
,  m  ettect,  helped  to  perpetuate  the  corporate  farm  and  destroy 
family  farm.  For  instance,  the  Williamson  Act  in  California  has 
Q  a  tremendous  help  for  corporates  in  reducing  their  taxes  and 
fted  an  additional  burden  to  the  individual.  Indirectly,  the  State 

the  taxpayer  support  the  victims  of  this  system;  the  migrant 
±ev  or  the  displaced  people  who  go  to  our  cities  and  create  im- 
sibJe  conditions  for  our  welfare  program,  for  our  schools  and 
our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

believe  that  we  have  created  the  worst  welfare  system  of  all 
SB,  the  welfare  system  for  the  corporate  farm.  If  we  can  abolish 
;  welfare  system  for  the  corporation,  I  believe  that  we  can  once 
in  start  thinking  about  truly  productive  land  rich  in  human 
iirces.  Land  that  gets  more  individuals  on  the  farm  and  keeps 
11  there  as  taxpaymg  citizens.  Then,  and  onlv  then,  can  we  take 
le  m  capitalism  and  free  enterprise. 

[any  of  us  have  contributed  to  this  trend  to  destroy  individual 
rprise  through  ignorance.  We  have  assumed  that  tS  become  bi^ 
griculture  was  an  indication  of  greatness,  when  just  the  opposite 
^e  case.  Instead,  vast  agricultural  corporations  are  destroying 
traditional  qualities  of  greatness.  They  are  limiting  the  oppor 
ty  tor  individual  enterprise,  initiative  and  creative  expression 
.e  corporations  in  partnership  with  the  State  are  creating  cor- 
-te-State  serfs  in  labor.  They  are  dependent  upon  corporate  State 
^'dish/rli?   •    .'i?^  control  corporate-State  political  serfs.  Even 
;  f  1    .     ^  ''  ^hJ^""^  \^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  considered  it  unpatriotic 
e  tail  to  support  these  abuses  of  our  democratic  system 
e  have  considered  it  unpatriotic  if  labor  seeks  to  become  mor^ 

^ZlZr'^tr^'-  ^^^  ^'^'^'  ^'^''''^  ^^^bsidies,  tax  shelters, 
\r^hT  \  f  the  request  of  corporate-state  legal  and  political 
WeLv^l  fVn '"  ^^'^^•''''  ^""^  supporting  a  democratic  sys- 
siiLp^r.i  r^"^  Communist  at  the  real  patriots  in  this  country 
indSni  7^  must  cease  to  support  these  corporations  and 
mdiiidual  enterprise  a  fair  chance. 

IS  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this 
dfhrZf'-"''  '^^'  trend  toward  destruction  that  haTbeen 
Iv  .1  ^  Ignorance,  but  if  we  fail  to  make  corrections  imme- 
^tZtTJ'""  T'^  ^'  considered  ignorant,  we  must  be  con- 
ea  traitors  to  our  democratic  wav  of  life 
ank  you. 

aator   SiTVExsox.    Thank  you,   Mr.    Thaver.   We   will   include 
entire  written  statement  at  this  point  in  our  record. 
ne  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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SUBJECT:       F«aily  Fara  Stat-wiftnt 

TO:  SubcoBffldtt©«  on  l«lgratory  Labor 

FROM:  Georga  Thayor,  Alaond  Growar 

Ao  a  faadly  farm  ownor.  I  would  like  to  co«a»nt  on  thoaa  factors  that  U 
to  dastroy  W  Abili-ty  to  functton  successfully  In  our  so-called  f raa  entarprJ 

system* 

In  making  this  statosient  I  aw  aaking  tba  assursption  that  you  all  rtcogni 

that  the  fataS-ly  fara  is  vital  and  ©seontial  to  our  f rao  •nterpris©  ^stoai 

assiiaptlon  is  «van  noro  raadily  accaptable  if  w  consider  that  ona  larga  corj 

orohard  of  10,000  s.CTe^-:   for  instance,  is  ©quivelant  to  200  faadly  orchards 

capable  of  senera«:ng  200  taxpayc»-^8  instead  of  one.  200  hoaas.  200  tractors. 

pickupe.  200  irrigation  pxrzps.   200  grooory.  g*8.  utility  and  furniture  accou 

T>ies8  200  f acdlies  c^n   support  a  Iaw  ®nf orceasfint  agency  related  to  hufwm  pro 

3  or  i^  churches,  m  insuriRnee  agency.  2  or  3  farm  ilectricians.  carpenters  a 

nuaber  of  other  trsd^smen.  These  200  f anllies  con  support  1  or  2  doctors,  1 

den'iists.  opticianr,   It  is  .possible  to  support  a  local  school  with  childrer 

responoivo  to  frae  educaUon  rathor  than  long  bus  trips  for  children  rosentf 

over  compuleory  education.  In  addiUon.  f©  are  capable  of  prod-icing  politic 

representatives  responsive  «ith  prid?,  to  the  will  of  people  rether  than  cor| 

F^irtheraore,  those  200  farnis  can  provide  m^  ^^d  diverse  opportunities  for 

enterprise  for  youth  T.ith  initiative  -athsr  than  tlic  corporate,  state  s..rf s  i 

so  often  required  iv.   agric^alture  today. 

In  spit©  of  a3J.  of  tho  f aodly  farm  ^.dvantar.es  that  I  have  j'ist  ocntloa. 
I  would  be  the  l*s-.  to  criticize  the  corpora^  f*rmif  they  had  achieved  the 
domx:^  posiUon  v^der  a  truly  free  enterprise  system,  but  such  is  not  the 
Instaad.,  i^-o  State  has  entered  into  the  eyatem  in  support  of  the  corporate 
l-ho  State  has  grai.ted  enormous  »ubsicUc.e  to  inefficient  non» producing-  corpo 
ccrfelomerat4»^  who.  under  r.  truly  free  enterprise  systea  would  have  been  for 
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al  off  and  sail  to  individual  fara^ers  with  ideas  and  irdtiative.     If.,,  state 
permitted  corporations  to  utilise  Federal  water  for  years  that  had  been 
ifically  iiitended  for  individuals  «ith  160  acres  or  less.     Cuv  b^^k^  .^d 
.clai  institutions  are  geared  toi^ard  long  teri.  .^rtgages  for  corporator  mth 
individual  offered  somo  unsolicited  short  ter«a  ready  cash  at  ^  ^7a^..«  through 
ik^ricard  or  Maater  Charge  card.     Ev.n  our  Federal  Land  Banks  ar«  roluctant 
.sid«r  an  individual  with  l.ss  tha.  m  a.rea  for  a  long  term  .^rtgage  Ion... 
Bds  corporate»stat«  partnership  has  becona  so  x^despread  that  alm.st  ail 
lation  in  recent  yeara  designed  to  help  tho  fa.w  has.  in  effect,  helped  to 
tuate  tha  corporate  fara  and  destroy  tho  fandly  fara,.     For  instance,   tl.e 
ai^n  Act  in  California  has  besn  a  trcin^ndous  help  for  corporatos  i..  rcd-acir^, 
t«cos  and  Shifted  an  additional  'c^rden  to  the  individual.     Indirectly,  t^o 
^  the  ta^ayer  supports  tha  victims  of  this  system;   tho  aagrant  vorker  or 
isplsc^  people  «ho  go  to  our  cities  and  create  iH^possible  conditions  for  our 
'«  prograa,  for  our  schools  and  for  cur  lat.  enforceaent  agor.cies. 
:  beU^ve  that  ne  have  created  tho  ;.-orst  welfare  systeai  of  all  tdnros^-tho 
•«  ayatea  for  the  corporate  f arin.     If  ^-e  can  abolish  this  ualTare  ^~sten  for 
rporatioa.  I  believe  that  we  can  once  again  S'tart  thirJcing  about  truly 
Uve  land  rich  in  huinan  resources.     Land  that  gets  oiore  individuals  on  the 
nd  keeps  them  there  as  ta^aying  citizens,     men.  and  only  then.  ca^.  wa 
rtde  in  capitelisa  and  free  entorprise, 

^  of  us  have  eor.t.v'ibuted  to  this  trend  to  destr<^  individual  enterprise 
»  ignorance.     We  have  assutsed  that  to  become  big  i„  agriculture  ^s  on 
tion  of  greatness,  ^hen  just  the  opposite  is  the  ease.     Instead,  vast    • 
^tural  corporations  are  destroying  our  tradiUonal  qualiU^s  of  greatness. 
^  li«iting  the  opportunity  for  individual  enterprise  initiative  and 
■a  expression.     These  corporations  in  partnership  vith  the  State  are  creating 
'^Btate  serfs  in  labor.     Th^  aro  dependent  upon  corporate- state  la^rer 
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8«rf8  end  th«y  control  corporate 8t*t«  poUtical  cerf s.  Ev«n  laore  disturbing  it 
th»  fact  that  vo  h»ro  considered  it  unpatioUc  if  we  fail  to  support  tteso  abaet 
of  our  deasocratic  aystea. 

V#«  have  considered  it  unpatriotic  if  labor  seeks  to  becoiae  Kore  Uian  corpor 
sUte  serfs.  We  have  granted  subsidies,  tax  aheltere  and  s'oate  water  at  the 
r^uest  of  corporate-state  legal  and  political  serfs  in  the  aistJ-kon  idoa  that  ^i 
ar«  s^ipporting  a  democratic  systea.  We  have  ehoutod  conaraniat  at  'die  rea].  patri 
in  this  country  who  suggest  that  we  Rust  coase  to  support  these  corporations  an: 
give  individual  enterprise  a  fair  che^ce. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this  oppress 
condition  through  our  dea«craUc  system.  It  is  not  too  late  to  enforce  l£0  acr. 
limitation  on  Federal  water  and  force  thd  conglomerates  to  sell  to  individuals. 
It  is  not  too  late  for  our  Federal  Land  banks  and  other  landing  institutions 
to  establish  realistic  f orrmxLas  for  creating  capital  for  f andly  sieo  cconoadc 
units.  It  is  not  too  late  to  prohibit  a  corporation  receiving  oil  depletion 
subsidies  from  using  this  saae  land  for  agriculiA^re.  It  is  not  too  late  for  th 
st^ite  to  force  those  eoa^anies  who  finance  f araers  into  overproducUon  of  crops 
to  honor  their  contracts  when  overproduction  has  been  achieved  as  has  beer  the 
case  with  peaches  and  poultiy  and  will  bo  the  case  with  grapes  and  other  produc 
It  is  not  too  late  to  force  vortically  integrated  conglomerates  to  establish 
reasonable  prices  for  the  raw  material  rather  than  to  tak«  the  profit  from 
doae  vague  segment  of  the  vertical  structure  in  order  to  drive  wre  farmers 
out  of  business.  It  is  not  too  late  to  establish  f ormlas  for  tax  reUef  for 
agricultural  land  based  upon  fa«ily  siae  economic  units  rather  than  on  acreage. 
I  would  not  even  suggest  that  we  eliminate  subsidies  for  certain  crops,  but  th. 
wo  establish  acreage  limitaUons  that  woxad  make  it  «>re  profitable  to  sell  ofl 
land  that  is  laarger  than  a  reasonable  siae. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this  trend  toward  destrucUon  that  has  bean 
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itml  through  Ignorance.  &at,  if  «.  fail  to  aako  correctors  l^m^^tslj 
:«  no  longer  be  eoneidored  ignorant.  »ro  «az8t  be  cons^.d^red  traitors  oo  our 
«rdtic  way  of  lif  o. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Anderson,  would  you  care  to  make 

^*mT  Anderson.  I  have  a  written  statement  here  I  will  read. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  ANDERSON,  FARMER,  TURLOCK  lEK 
GATION  DISTRICT,  HILMAR,  CALIF. 

Mr  Anderson.  Hon.  Senator  Stevenson  and  Senator  Taft. 

I  am  a  family  farmer.  I  have  lived  in  the  Turlock  Irngatic 
District.  I  own  ^40  acres  of  land,  25  of  which  is  m  almonds  ai 
this  is  giving  a  gross  of  around  $20,000  a  year.        .       ^    , 

We  frlvfry  much  concerned  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
the  almonds  b^y  what  is  taking  place  in  the  valley  today  in  wh 

great  corporations  and  many,  many-^  Pr''r.lifornCcoooe?ati 
llmond  business.  I  am  a  member  of  th«  , California  Cooper^ti 
Almond  Growers  Association  and  we  feel  that  they  are  oe  i 
to^tened  also  by  such  corporations  as  Tenneco  which  are  setti 
up  corporations  in  competition  with  us. 

Mv  statement,  I  will  try  and  read  this  to  you.         ,    ,,      .     n  .^, 

K  not  without  misgivings  that  I  see  these  modestly  si,ed  far 

being  replaced  by  oversized  units  and  even  corporate  giants   A 

see^t,  most  every  aspect  of  our  culture  is  bemg  adversely  affected 

the  changes  that  are  taking  place  m  rural  America. 

When  farger  and  then  a|a1n  still  larger  units  take  over  farm  ope 

tions   less  people  are  employed  m  rural  commumties  and  most 

hose  who  Lid  normall/find  employment^there  g'faviate   o  ur 

centers  to  compete  for  jobs.  Much  of  the  distress  m  our  cities  c 

be  traced  to  This  cause.  I  think  this  has  been  stressed  many  tir 

't'ertat'movement  in  this  direction  was  -ed^d  -hen  indus 
was  to  find  more  workers,  but  the  policies  on  ^^ich  America  ^ 
established  and  that  made  America  what  it  if,  never  allowed  t 
rural  communities  should  be  weakened  m  this  manner.  It 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  said  that  America  should  ^1^°  ^^  /^  "^J 
of  craftsmen  and  small  landholders.  It  ^^s  understood  that  th 
holdings  should  not  be  so  small  that  they  didn't  provide  a  deg 

"^xSrpolicy  made  it  possible  for  rural  America  to  acquire 
affluenceTaTmade  it  aW  customer  for  the  devd^^^^^^^^ 
dustry.  Because  no  such  policy  -a^eyer  established  south  oi 
border  these  countries  never  enjoyed  this  development   The  trag 
is  that  we  are  now  allowing  ourselves  to  drift  into  the  very  co 
tion  that  prevented  these  countries  from   developing  in  the 

^^The  past  few  decades  a  change  in  policy  has  taken  place.  ^ 
and  cra^sh  programs  such  as  aerospace,  have  ov^remfj  f  ^  ^ 
need  for  workers  in  industry  and  irresponsible  economists  misre 
ing  this  evidence  and  seeing  the  efficiency  of  I'^'^gey  .^^^'P^^f , 
ignoring  human  values,  have  advocated  that  much  larger, 
Igantic  farm  units  were  not  only  desirable  but  mevutable^ 
^  A  good  example  of  the  fuzzy  thinking  employed  by  these  pse 
economists  is  illustrated  by  a  quote  from  a  Department  of  Agn 
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re  report  on  a  study  inteaded  to  prove  that  giant  corn  growing 
aerations  would  be  more  efficient  than  family  farms.  After  com- 
etmg  their  study  it  was  conceded  that  the  family  farms  were  as 
icient  as  the  giants  could  expect  to  be  but,  it  was  noted,  they 
uld  make  certain  savings  by  bypassing  local  dealers  and  "They 
ti  employ  various  measures  to  reduce  or  eliminate  Federal  income 
L'es." 

This  proves  the  very  point  that  I  wish  to  make.  Not  only  does  the 
mly  tarm  support  local  enterprise  and  thereby  provide*^more  em- 
)yment  m  rural  communities  and  relieve  the  strain  on  the  cities, 
t  it  cannot  avoid  income  taxes  or  other  taxes  for  that  matter 
lere  is  no  question  but  that  more  taxes  would  be  collected  in  a 
nmimity  ot  homeowners  than  if  this  same  area  was  farmed  bv 
3  gigantic  operation.  "^ 

^Vhat  is  niore,  ih^  giants  collect  more  subsidies.  Some  of  them 
sn  admit  that  they  could  not  make  out  if  it  weren't  for  the  sub- 

y-. 

[t  IS  just  this  sort  of  thing  that  I  see  as  the  greatest  threat  to 
'democratic  system.  As  one  Greek  philosopher  said,  "A  democracy 
1  only  last  until  its  constituents  learn  that  they  can  vote  them- 
res  largess  from  the  public  treasury." 

^nd  this  is  just  what  we  are  now  doing,  but  we  are  not  onlv 
?^T?7^^^^  '^^  largess,  we  are  raiding  the  treasury  from  everV 
^le.  When  we  aren't  looking  for  handouts  we  are  finding  ways  to 
lid  paying  the  taxes  that  support  this  institution.  So  how  does 

treasury  sustain  itself?   By  running  into  debt  and  producing 
re  mtlation  m  an  ever  accelerating  vicious  circle 
^here  is  another  point  I  wish  to  make.  It  is  inferred  that  larger 
ts  are  more  efficient  and  therefore  we  can  expect  lower  prices  in 

market  as  they  take  over.  Allowing  that  this  might  be  so,  I 
,  is  It  better  for  us  to  get  things  a  little  cheaper  in  the  super- 

ff.;  ,  ^T^'!f  ""^  ^^''  ^^^^^  ^^  P^y  ^^it  more  in  burdensome 
tare  costs.  Is  there  any  question  but  that  as  rural  communities 
irioriate  welfare  costs  rise  ? 

^liat  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is  that  modestly  sized  farms  not 
Jlr'''^^''^  ^^i^^,,i^  not  more  wealth  and  that  they  distribute 
al  health  ^'""'^'  ^""^^^  economic  stability  and 

^^ly^,^""  \  P^^ose  to  restore  these  precious  institutions? 
1}  suggestions  have  been  made  but  the  only  one  that  I  feel  would 
^ttective  would  be  a  system  of  taxation  that  would  make  it  un- 
TX^cl''?^''^!^''  agricultural  unit  that  exceeds  certain  limits. 
W  T  1.  1^^^  ^^'  'y^f ^"^  '^  ^^^'^^  "^^^  "^  some  European  coun- 
'napli  \      ^         ''P^  that  any  such  corrective  measures  will  ever 

^one  t  n  wtT'^''^^-  ^  ""''^^  ^^%  ^  ^^y  ^^"^^^^  ^^^^  «ur  system 
Sor   T  f  T   r"^  a  receivership  is  established  in  the  form  of 

we  are  hp?nL  .'r  ^^^\^^,  ^^^  ^l^^^dy  so  far  down  this  road 
we  are  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

'I  Al'''^  l^^^""  someone  asking,  how  about  industrial  nations 
^ as  Japan,  how  can  they  be  prosperous  without  a  viable  agri- 
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The  answer  is  simply  that  their  prosperity  depends  on  trade  witt 
nations  who  have  a  viable  agriculture.  Because  ^ye  are  a  nation  thai 
produces  so  much  agricultural  wealth  America  is  the  best  customei 
any  industriS  forei|n  nation  can  have.  Industrial  civilizations  ar 
buflt  on  agriculture^nd  cannot  exist  -i^hout  it.  Wi  hou^  a  viaW 
agriculture  men  are  forced  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  search 
ing  for,  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  necessities  of  life  that  the; 

'^^'l^tmrnaTonTl'vft^go  abroad  to  trade  for  agrK=ultura 
wealth,  this  wealth  is  to  be  found  right  here  '«  °«  °;y^  b£^ja 
and  if  this  wealth  is  not  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rura 
communities  become  good  customers  for  '^^^f^^yiZTiS'lCZ 
must  be  found  to  distribute  these  hnances.  It  seems  that  the  onl 
Xer  source  that  we  have  found  is  the  public  treasury.  And  sm 
we  refuse  to  support  it,  is  it  surprising  that  it  is  runmng  into  debt 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson. 

We  have  heard  in  the  course  of  these  hearings  a  great  deal  abo 
the  social  implications  of  the  large  corporate  farm,  about  the  deal 
of  the  rural  community  as  it  turns  into  a  company  town  causm 
small  businesses  to  die,'about  the  church  losing  ^t^^  membership  an 
support,  about  the  school  not  supported;  and  about  the  contmuin 
migi-ation  causing  the  crowding  m  our  «ties  Many  good  peop 
are  victimized  as  the  process  continues-everybody  right  do^^nt 
and  including  the  consumer  who  goes  to  the  supermarket  and  has 
bard  time  finding  a  vegetable  that  tastes  like  one. 

Now  what  I  ^ould^like  to  talk  to  you  most  about  are  the  socii 
implications,  the  afflictions  upon  the  environment,  among  oth 
things,  from  this  revolution  in  rural  America,  but  the  economic  u 

^^YouTre  40-acre  farmers.  I  believe  each  one  of  you  said  you  ha 
a  40-acre  farm.  How  can  you  compete  purely  on  economic  tern. 
How  can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  as  efficient  producers  as  this  ag 
business?  Economic  efficiency  is  the  sole  justification  for  agnbusme 
that  we  have  heard  before  this  hearing.  It  is  claimed  that  the  eco 
omy  of  size  means  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer.  You  are  saym 
and  others  have  said,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tenneco  has 
own  tractors,  and  it  makes  its  own  gasoline  and  its  own  tertuz 
and  supplies  its  own  packing  materials,  that  you  can  produce ju 
as  efficiently  as  Tenneco  or  as  these  other  large  corporate  farmei 
How  is  that  possible.  .  •„ 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  beginning  to  question  whether  >ve  can  m 

position  like  Tenneco.  .     ,  ,,  j     *;„„  „,iH 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  talking  about  ]ust  the  production  uia 

it— iust  the  farming  end.  ,    ,   -.tt    j     v  „i„;m  th 

Mr.  Stamenson.  Senator,  let  me  answer  that  We  don't  claimt^ 
we  can  compete  with  the  big  corporations  like  Tenneco,  for  examp 
but  we  can  compete  with  any  nonsubsidized  corporation.  It  they  < 
so  efficient,  throw  the  subsidies  away  from  them  and  we  ciin  coi 
pete  with  them.  No  corporation  can  compete  with  a  smal  I  tai  mei 
does  his  own  supervision,  his  own  work;  they  can't  compete  witn 
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Senator  Stev-exsox.   You  talk  about  subsidies.  Are  you  talking 

3ut  indirect  subsidies  including  tax  benefits?  Is  that  one  of  the 

mcipal  reasons? 

Mr.  AxDERsox.  Yes. 

VIr.  Stamexsox.  Indirect  and  direct  subsidies. 

senator  STE^'Exsox.  You  can  compete,  but  you  can't  compete  with 

aebody  who  farms  at  a  loss  or  mavbe  wants  a  loss? 

\h\  AxDERsox.  That's  right. 

kir.  Stamexsox.  Excuse Ve  a  minute.  Like  the  Boswell  Corp.  re- 

vmg  ^4:  million  a  year  subsidies.  If  I  were  to  get  a  fraction  of  that 

f/  Sr     ^^'^Pl^.t>e  the  biggest  and  most  efficient  farmer  this  side 

the  .Mississippi,  [audience  reaction.] 

Senator  Stevexsox.  The  hearing  will  have  to  be  in  order. 

\  hat  was  the  name  of  the  corporation  ? 

Ir.  Stamexsox.  The  Boswell  Corp.  Avho  owns  80,000  acres. 

senator  Stea-exsox.  What  kind  of  subsidy  do  they  receive? 

ir    Stamexsox.  They  were  receiving  over  $4  million  a  year  in 

sidles. 

enator  Stevexsox.  What  kind  of  subsidies?  Crop  subsidies? 
Ir.  Stamexsox.  Crop  subsidies. 

enator  Stevexsox.  What  did  you  receive  last  year  in  crop  sub- 
es  J  .1 

[r   Stamexsox.  Last  year  they  didn't  get  it  because  that  $55,000 

sidy  was  m  effect. 

enator  Ste\t:xsox.  What  did  you  receive  last  year  in  crop  sub- 

[r.  Stamexsox.  Me  i  1  haven't  received  a  subsidy  all  my  life. 

snator  Stevexsox.  Have  you  ever  received  a  crop  subsidy « 

r.  AxDERsox.  Xot  a  crop  subsidy. 

mator  Stea-exsox.  Have  any  6i  you  received  a  crop  subsidy « 

-r.  Ihayer.  It  IS  not  worth  it  to  even  apply. 

mator  Stea-exsox.   In  your  particular  line  of  agriculture  it  is 

)ly  not  worth  it  on  specialty  crops  ? 

A*  J  w^^'  ^I^^^'  ^^^^^^.  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  counties,  under  this  William- 
in  nm  ^^/^^res  it  is  hardly  worth  applying.  But  for  someone 

10,000  acres,  it  is  quite  a  bit  of  difference 

mator  Stevexsox.  Now  you  are  getting  to  the  point  that  I 
nl  ?  .!/'"'  ¥'\  St'^^enson.  It  has  been  said  over  and  over 
V.^!  J'""  family  farmer  is  an  efficient  producer.  Given  a  chance, 
an  pioduce  as  efficiently,  if  not  more  efficiently,  than  the  laro-e 
^^^vc^"'  ?/f/^«?iomic  system  is  supposed  to"^  be  a  free  ente"^-- 

.T^r'\\  }^^^  ''  *'^''?*  '""^^^^  ^  ''^^''^  *«  k^^o^^  is  why  the  most 
ent  o±  all  producers  can  t  survive  and  prosper. 

3U  suggested  that  one  reason  might  be  the  indirect  subsidy  of  tax 

TtiZ  '^7^^:^^^«^^s.  What  are  the  other  subsidies,  if  there  are 

Ir  thl  fn        ^^"^P^ssible  for  the  efficient  producer,  the  family 

r  Vrff  J  iTii  'li"^^''-  ^"i  ^''''''''^^  "^  agriculture  in  California^? 
.IHAYER  AVell.  this  isnt  a  subsidy,  but  the  ability  to  exploit 
IS  omethmg  that  a  corporate  farmer  can  do  that  we  don't 
reartnnl/^i  '^^'^^^'^^^  ^'^™  ^i^h  hundreds  of  laborers  during 
to  compete  with  me  because  my  sons  and  I  do  the  work,  and  if 
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*MriTi'l.T»  "■  Let  m,  .l.bor.t.  a  ««.  bit  mo,,  on  Mr.  Th.,» 

big  businesses  have  an  opportunity  to  hire  feaP  labor^I  t^^^^^ 

we  could  hear  more  about  that.  I  think  °"«  "^^'^^^  P^^HmLiS 
been  alhided  to  before  is  the  noncnforcement  ot  the  immigrdu 
Ss  :;  the  border  and  the  loopholes  in  ^^^^X^lrlk'^^n^ 
Die   unlawful  in  the  Nation  to  harbor  an  illegallj  enterea  alien,  u 

t  is  te^aTto  hire  him.  Now  I  want  to  find  out  if  this  is  a  probl. 
for  th?  family  farmer.  Are  aliens,  illegally  in  this  country,  bei 
hired  to  work  in  competition  with  you  ?  Naturally 

Mr.  Stamensox.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  ^^f-J^^^^L 

hire  quite  a  few  Mexican-Americans,  but  it  >« '^°f  i^^'^^ttTf 

Tho^u-^rmt'l^S  oTerX:;1  ^S;  Mt    W  a 

poSuce  everything,  that  is  kind  of  a  disadv-t^g^  ^S""  as  i  ^ 

to  nav  top  money  for  everything  we  purchase,  and,  yet,  as  i  lu 

ioned  in  my  staLment,  because  of  the  i--^<^^,^^^''Z^l:Zl 

nize,  somebody  else  sets  the  price  for  o"r.comnaodities,  unti  recen 

the  National  Farm  Organization  ^^'"^  "\,^."^,  *^'"y  i^- larm  orga 
do  something  about  our  predicament,  and  it  is  t^^oiily  farm  org 
.atiou  so  fai"  to  my  knowledge,  that  did  try  to  help  the  faimers, 

little  farmers  in  particular.  jffi„„u„  rmrkptin<J  y 

Senator  Stevknson.  Do  you  ever  have  djfficulty  m^arketin  J 
products?  Ts  the  same  market  available  to  you  that  is  availawe 
the  large  corporate  farmers?  „„j  t  think 

Mr.  Anukksox.  I  mentioned  that  I  am  a  m<'>"b«s  and  I  thmk 
of  us  are,  of  the  California  Almond  Growers  Association,  and  thro 
them  we  have  a  very  good  market,  this  has  been  a  very  succes. 

crop. 

Senator  Stkvkxson.  T 
itation? 


think  you  also  mentioned  the  160-acre 
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Mr.  Stamexson.  Why  is  it,  it  should  really  be  the  160-acre  limita- 
011.  Xow,  the  C.I.D.  I  mentioned  awhile  ago,  they  had  it  in  their 
atement  to  the  Senate  at  the  time,  steps  had  been  taken  to  discour- 
se young  men  from  going  into  agriculture  because  they  want  to 
iminate  it.  But  the  things  have  changed  right  now,  they  want  to 
't  these  young  men  back  to  the  farm.  How  in  the  world  a  young 
an  is  going  to  come  and  buy  even  160  acres  at  reasonable  prices  and 
ith  reasonable  interest  I  don't  know.  But  through  this  land  reform 
at  Mr.  Barnes  over  here  mentioned,  long-term  loans  and  interest- 
ee  loans,  therefore  can  make  and  enable  this  young  man  to  come 

and  take  over  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  go. 
Mr.  AxDERsox.  There  is  one  thing  I  w^ould  like  to  add  to  this.  You 
;re  asking  about  why  we  can  compete.  The  thing  is,  like  mvself 
d  many  others  who  have  owned  our  lands,  it  is  our  own.  we  have 

encumbrances  against  it  at  all.  Since  we  have  been  in  it  long 
ough  so  that  we  do  have  it  free  of  encumbrances  and  this  is  part 

our  income,  and  any  young  fellow  or  anyone  else  starting  up 
)uld  be  handicapped.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  young 
low  today  to  come  in  and,  for  instance,  take  over  my  almond 
:hard  and  make  a  go  of  it,  paying  the  interest  rates  that'he  Avould 
ve  to  meet.  This  is  one  reason  we  have  been  able  to  compete  very 
11  because  we  haA'e  been  able  to  get  these  properties  and  haA'e  it  and 
n  it. 

Senator  Stea-exsox.  Senator  Taft,  do  vou  have  anv  questions? 
Mr.  Stamexsox.  A  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  up,  Senator,  is 
i  matter  of  mechanization  in  the  farms  or  any  other  industry, 
hen  you  are  going  to  bring  in  a  machine  to  eliminate  the  back- 
iakmg  work,  that  is  fine,  that  is  agreeable,  but  for  everything, 
rticularly  in  the  farm  machinery,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
!se  people  that  are  working  for  a  living  and  that  want  to  work 
-a  living?  How  is  it  helping  our  economy  by  having  everything 
chanized? 

5enator  Stevexsox.  It  is  also  claimed,  Mr.  Stamenson,  that  many, 
lot  most,  of  the  machines  are  being  developed  at  governmental  ex- 
ise,  and  of  course  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  farmers 
0  can  pay  for  them.  Just  one  machine  next  vear,  the  tobacco 
•vester,  will  displace  and  throw  off  of  the  land  50,000  farmers  and 
mworkers  plus  their  families,  in  Xorth  Carolina. 
Ir.  Stamexsox.  In  my  case,  personally,  if  I  can  afford  to  hire 
p  and  pay  them  $2  an  hour,  and  that  is  the  current  wage  right 
V,  it  I  can  afford  it,  a  two-bit  farmer  like  me  can  afford  to  pay 
an  hour  and  furnish  them  with  housing,  why  can't  the  so-called 
.  ethcient  farmers  do  it  in  order  to  help  the  economy  ?  If  everv- 
ly  wants  to  look  out  for  himself,  what  is  in  it  for  ^me.  what  Is 
ng  to  happen  to  the  entire  economv,  the  entire  country, 
senator  Stevexsox.  Senator  Taft. 
senator  Taft.  What  are  the  big  farmers  paving? 
Ir.  Stamexsox.  I  don't  know. 

'!?^^^!n  ^^''^^-  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  k^^o^^'  whether  they  are  paving  more  or 
than  $2  an  hour  ?  '  r-  .     ^ 

Ir.  Stamexsox.  I  have  heard  they  have  signed  contracts  with 
le  union,  and  I  don't  even  know  what  they  pay.  I  know  what  I 
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Senator  Taft.  How  many  migrant  workers  do  you  employ  per 
year  ? 

Mr.  Stamenson.  Two  or  three  during  the  harvest  season. 

Senator  Taft.  When  is  the  harvest  season  for  almonds? 

Mr.  Stamenson.  It  starts  around  August  and  closes  in  about  6  or 
7  weeks. 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crops  for  market? 

]Mr.  Stamensox.  Walnuts. 

Senator  Taft.  And  do  you  hire  any  migrant  labor  m  connectior 
with  that? 

Mr.  Stamenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  Would  it  be  included  in  the  figure  you  gave  me? 

]Mr.  Stamexsox.  As  soon  as  one  harvest  finishes  the  other  begms, 

Senator  Taft.  Mr.  Thayer,  Avhat  market  crops  do  you  raise? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Almonds. 

Senator  Taft.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  all,  yes. 

Senator  Taft.  Mv.  Anderson,  what  market  crops  do  you  raise? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  Almonds  is  all  that  we  are  raising  and  the  rest  oJ 
the  land  is  rented  to  a  dairyman.  We  used  to  have  a  dairy,  howevei 
we  no  longer  have  it. 

Senator  Taft.  When  you  talk  about  parity,  or  parity  payments 
is  there  a  support  program  for  almonds  ? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  No. 

Senator  Taft.  What  is  the  price  of  almonds  today  ? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  I  am  not  real  sure  but  last  year  we  got,  it  averagec 
about  55  cents  per  pound  for  the  meats,  in  that  neighborhood. 

Senator  Taft.  And  what  was  it  10  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  It  has  been  practically  the  same  as  long  as  I  know 

Senator  Taft.  Has  it  been  approximately  a  steady  price  ? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  Yes.  The  almond  groAvers  have  stabilized  this  pric( 
and  they  have  held  it,  whether  the  crop  is  high  or  low.  They  feel  i1 
is  strong,  it  is  better  for  the  market  if  it  is  held  at  about  this  price 
We  are  not  complaining  about  these  prices,  we  are  worried  aboul 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future. 

Senator  Taft.  Are  any  of  you  gentlemen  officers  of  the  Almonc 
Growers  Association? 

Is  the  Almond  Growers  Association,  as  such,  concerned  with  th( 
competition  or  possible  competition  that  is  going  to  come  from  cor 
porate  farms? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  Yes,  they  are,  very  much  so.  ^ 

Senator  Taft.  That  is  really  your  primary  economic  concern  here  i 

Mr.  Stamexsox.  The  Tenneco  Corp.,  I  understand  they  arc  plant- 
ing about  ;^5,000  acres  of  almonds  in  Kern  County  in  order  to  bust  up 
the  Almond  Growers  Association  in  Sacramento. 

Sentor  Taft.  Have  they  gone  to  market  yet  ? 

Mr.  Axdersox.  Yes,  they  have,  you  can  buy  their  products.  It  i^ 
Sunburst  oi-  something  like  that,  and  right  on  the  supermarkets 
h(^re.  We  find  it  competed  right  with  ours. 

Ml-.  Stamexsox.  I  think  their-  trees  are  not  in  full  production,  that 
tliev  bought  these  walnuts  from  independent  growers. 

Mr.  Axdersox.  They  are  on  the  market,  they  are  in  business,  the} 
have  advertised  in  the  local  papers. 
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Senator  Taft.  How  many  acres  do  each  of  you  gentlemen  farm? 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  have  45. 

Mr.  AxDERSOx.  I  have  24  acres  of  ahnonds. 

Mr.  Stamexsox.  I  have  24  acres  of  almonds  and  about  14  acres 

walnuts. 

Senator  Taft.  Mr.  Thayer,  I  think  you  said  you  didn't  use  any 
[grant  labor  at  all.  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Thater.  Xo;  I  have  three  sons  of  age.  they  are  all  capable 
d  working,  and  a  neighbor's  crew. 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  pay  them  for  the  picking  operation? 
Mr.  Thayer.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  AVhat  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Anywhere  from  82  to  $2.50  depending  upon  the  re- 
onsibility.  The  oldest  son  has  more  responsibility,  he  gets  more. 
Senator  Taft.  Mr.  Anderson,  how  many  do  you  employ  ? 
Mr.  AxDERsox.  Migrant  laborers  ? 
Senator  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxDERSOx.  We  don't  employ  migrant  laborers,  it  is  people 
10  live  in  the  community  that  work  for  us,  they  are  not  migrants. 
Mr.  Stamexsox.  Let  me  correct  myself.  Senator.  I  mentioned 
hile  ago  that  I  employed  migrant  Avorkers  of  the  Chicano  variety, 
t  they  are  local  people,  they  live  maybe  in  the  next  town. 
Senator  Taft.  Do  they  travel  with  the  ^harvest  ? 
Mr.  Stamexsox.  Xo.  They  come  in  and  ask  for  a  job  and  I  put 
m  to  work  if  I  have  work  for  them.  They  do  that  prettv  near  all 
ir  round. 

senator  Taft.  I  am  a  little  confused  about  the  subsidv  and  how 
^orks. 

\h.  Stamexsox.  Senator,  way  back  in  the  early  1930's  thev  passed 
s  subsidy  law  in  order  to  hold  the  little  farmers  so  they  wouldn't 

thrown  out.  Xow  it  is  nothing  but  a  racket.  It  is  for  the  biff  cor- 
mtions.  to  be  plain  about  it. 

senator  Taft.  Are  you  talking  about  the  present  tax  laws  in  this 
ite? 

^Ir.  Stamexsox.  Yes. 
senator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much. 

senator  Ste^-exsox.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  joining 
today.  You  have  been  very  helpful.  ' 

The   following   communication  was  subsequentlv   received  from 
.  Martin  Anderson :] 

HiLMAB,  Calif.,  March  7, 1972. 
1.  Adlai  E.  Stevdxsox  III, 

irman,  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  cm  Migratory  Labor, 
^Mngton,  D.C. 

JEAE  :Mb.  Stea-exsox  :  First  of  all  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  op- 
funity  to  present  my  views  and  for  the  considerate  way  in  which  von  con- 
ted  the  hearings  at  Fresno.  I  am  also  including  some  additional  remarks 
c  1  had  considered  but  failed  to  include  and  that  I  feel  are  pertinent. 
fv>f  ;  vl  ^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  already  so  far  down  the  road  towards  dictator- 
i  inat  I  fear  we  are  beyond  the  point  of  no  return,  I  intended  to  sav : 
^sh  to  point  out  how  much  our  liberties  have  eroded  through  the  granting 
License  to  privileged  groups.  For  example,  labor  unions  can  protect  their 
QDers  by  denying  others  the  privilege  of  working  at  certain  jobs.  This 
osopny  has  now  invaded  the  policies  that  determine  what  farm  operations 
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Our  California  milk  pool  is  a  case  in  point.  No  one  can  sell  market  milk  with- 
out a  Quota  that  covers  the  amount  of  milk  one  is  allowed  to  sell.  These  quotas 
are  transferable  so  this  means  that  individuals,  or  even  corporations  for  that 
matter,  who  possess  the  means  can  buy  milk  markets  while  disadvantaged 
individuals  are  denied  the  privilege  of  participating.  ^  ^     ,.    -. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  become  necessary  because  we  have  refused  to  limit 
the  size  of  our  producing  units  or  accept  any  system  that  would  do  so.  Thus 
because  we  have  refused  to  be  controlled  in  one  instance  we  have  destroyed  the 
more  meaningful  liberty  of  free  enterprise.  ^„f«.^.5„« 

In  questioning  us,  .  .  .  you  say  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  free  enterprise 
system,  I'm  sure  that  you  would  have  to  agree  that  at  least  in  this  instance 

free  enterprise  is  dead.  ^  v,     •  4-o„^^  ^* 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  agriculture  represents  the  most  basic  vestages  of 

liberty   even  as  it  is  the  most  basic  of  all  industries.  Therefore  I  feel  that  you 

would  'agree  that  our  liberties  die  in  direct  proportion  to  the  regimentation  in 

agriculture.  ^    ~.  t 

Thanking  you  for  giving  me  this  chance  to  sound  ore  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours,  ^^^^^^  Anderson. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Jack  Molsbergen  oi 
Mendota.  He  is  in  the  real  estate  business. 

STATEMENT    OF    JACK    MOLSBERGEN,    REAL    ESTATE    BROKER, 
FRESNO  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Molsbergen.  Senator  Stevenson,  Senator  Taft. 

My  name  is  Jack  Molsbergen,  I  am  a  real  estate  broker  engagec 
in  land  sales  and  property  management  in  the  town  of  Mendota 
which  is  on  the  west  side  of  Fresno  County. 

I  think  most  of  my  statement  has  items  of  mterest  for  everybod} 
so  I  will  read  it  quickly.  . 

Strange  things  are  happening  in  California  agriculture.  On  oik 
hand  are  reports  of  financial  disaster  facing  established  farms,  tron 
the  smallest  to  some  of  the  largest.  On  the  other  hand  are  stories  o. 
vast  amounts  of  money  being  invested  in  the  development  and  im 
provement  of  farmland.  Why  is  a  situation  which  looks  so  bad  t( 
experienced  farmers  attractive  to  investors  from  outside  the  tarn 
community  ?  I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  is  happen 
ing  in  the  area  affected  by  the  new  water  supply  from  the  San  Lui! 
project.  .  1  • 

There  are  two  parts  of  the  area  which  are  quite  dilierent,  ana  i 
is  important  to  understand  the  conditions  in  each  one.  In  the  westeri 
parts  of  Fresno  and  Kings  counties  is  Westlands  Water  district 
which  will  receive  most  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  water  develope( 
by  San  Luis.  This  portion  of  the  project  area  has  the  following 
oh  3  rnctpnstics '  t* 

1.  Water  is  inexpensive  compared  to  that  in  the  State  water  dis 

tricts. 

2.  Land  ownership  is  subject  to  the  160-acre  limitation. 

3.  The  land  has  been  in  production  for  many  years  with  wate 

from  deep  wells.  ^^      a  *■  n 

4.  With  the  exception  of  that  owned  by  Southern  Pacific,  most  o 
the  land  is  operated  by  owners  wliose  principal  business  is  farming 
The  farms,  mostly  large  units,  are  producing  the  same  crops  tlia 
have  been  grown  in  the  area  in  the  past,  and  are  having  a  hard  tim 
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roducing  enough  income  to  carry  existing  obligations,  much  less 
LOW  any  net. 

5.  There  has  been  little  interest   in  land  from  nonfarming  in- 
(stors,  and  little  change  to  trees,  vines,  or  new  produce  crops. 
Farther  south  along  the  new  canal,  in  southwestern  Kern  County, 
another  larger  area  which  has  entirely  different  conditions: 

1.  Water  costs  are  high ;  in  some  areas  above  the  canal  many  field 
id  row  crops  are  not  economical. 

2.  Water  is  delivered  under  State  water  law,  and  the  Federal 
0-acre  limitation  does  not  apply. 

3.  Most  of  the  land  had  never  been  farmed  under  irrigation  he- 
re the  arrival  of  San  Luis  water. 

4.  The  land  is  being  developed  for  farming  by  entities  whose  main 
urce  of  income  is  from  other  than  farming. 

5.  Much  of  the  land  will  be  put  into  high- value  crops,  such  as 
ies  and  vines. 

In  addition  to  the  two  areas  above,  there  are  several  large  owner- 
ips  in  the  Tulare  Lake  Basin  which  fit  into  neither  of  the  two 
tegories.  Their  water  supply  comes  from  across  the  valley,  mainly 
Dm  the  Kings  River.  These  operations  have  changed  very  little  in 
lent  years. 

Land  development  in  Kern  County  along  the  new  canal  has  been 
irted  by  owners  of  large  blocks,  most  of  whom  have  owned  the 
operty  for  some  time.  Across  the  valley,  the  activity  has  been 
[•ried  on  by  limited  partnership  syndications.  The  recent  sale  of 
Dig  acreage  by  Tenneco  to  the  foremost  syndicator  would  indicate 
it  this  activity  will  be  started  on  undeveloped  land  along  the  new 
lal.  The  restrictions  of  the  160-acre  law  have  made  these  districts 
attractive  for  use  in  syndications,  although  a  few  have  been  put 
^ether. 

Both  the  limited  partnerships  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  and 
i  oil  companies  on  the  west  side  find  trees  and  vines  attractive 
•  a  development  deal  because  of  the  tax  losses  in  the  early  years. 
is  can  be  increased  by  getting  a  development  loan  which  requires 
5  payment  of  only  interest  during  the  early  years  of  the  project, 
e  limited  partnership  offering  told  of  tax  treatment  on  a  previous 
idication  as  an  example  of  what  an  investor  might  expect.  A 
iited  partner  who  had  invested  $5,000  had  a  net  tax  loss  the  first 
ir  of  over  $3,400,  and  a  further  loss  the  second  year  of  over 
300,  or  a  total  tax  loss  over  the  2  years  of  115  percent  of  the 
estment,  with  2  years  to  go  before  any  operating  profit  would 
expected.  A  person  with  a  high  taxable  income  would  be  losing 
y  little  spendable  income,  and  would  have  the  possibility  of  get- 
g  income  in  future  years  when  he  might  be  in  a  lower  bracket,  in 
lition  to  the  capital  gain  possibility  from  a  sale  in  future  years, 
-t  is  difficult  to  guess  exactly  how  much  of  this  activitv  will  show 
m  the  next  few  years,  but  an  indication  of  what  has  already 
opened  is  found  m  the  prospectus  of  a  limited  partnership  offer- 
:  by  a  subsidiary  of  Buttes  Gas  &  Oil  Co.,  in  which  the  qualifica- 
fis  ot  the  manager  were  set  out.  It  said  that  the  management 
apany  was  already  operating  over  70,000  acres,  half  of  this  in 
s,  truit  trees,   citrus,   and   grapes.   The   manager   was   farming 
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citrus  and  nuts  for  54  different  owners,  including  Getty  Oil  Co. 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  and  Texaco,  Inc.  The  prospectus  also 
states  that  Buttes  is  engaged  in  the  development  and  farming  of 
16  600  acres,  half  wholly  owned  by  Buttes,  and  the  balance  m  two 
limited  partnerships  in  which  Buttes  owned  the  general  partner 

company.  .  ^  .  „    , 

Individuals  and  corporations  with  mcome  from  other  sources  teei 
that  no  matter  what  the  short-term  problems  are  m  farmmg,  they 
can  support  the  operation  through  the  hard  times  and  cash  m  at 
some  later  date.  In  the  meantime,  the  f  armowner  without  the  extra 
income  will  be  unable  to  survive,  and  if  his  deal  is  no  longer  pro- 
ducing, it  will  make  the  future  look  even  better  for  the  new  develop- 

Several  major  insurance  companies  have  been  making  big  loans 
to  syndications,  at  interest  rates  much  higher  than  they  have  been 
able  to  get  on  loans  to  establish  farms.  In  several  cases,  the  insur- 
ance companies  or  their  subsidiaries  get  an  equity  in  the  resulting 
operation,  thus  ending  up  as  competitors  of  the  older  operations  m 
the  valley  that  are  having  a  hard  time  making  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments. .  1         i.1,    4. 

The  basic  problem  is  in  the  tax  law,  which  is  so  complex  tJiat  an 
aggressive  tax  attorney  can  find  just  about  whatever  he  needs  if  he 
looks  long  enough.  The  bulk  of  the  investment  money  going  into 
the  south  valley  is  from  taxes  unpaid  by  those  who  have  the  time 
and  ability  to  find  a  way  of  avoiding  payment. 

Senator,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  about  your  question  to 
the  previous  witnesses  about  efficiency.  I  feel  that  a  lot  of  the  effi- 
ciency is  still  projected  efficiency  in  the  tree  developments  that  are 
going  on  in  the  south  valley.  The  nuts  are  coming  off  the  trees  in 
small  volume  but  the  projections  are  based  on  the  price  which  the 
almond  growers,  for  instance,  have  been  able  to  maintain  through 
their  marketing  and  there  is  no  indication  that  this  can  be  held  in 
view  of  the  doubling  of  the  acreage,  which  is  just  about  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  a  statement  from  a  prospectus,  a  lax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  was  supposed  to  shortstop  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  developed,  and  one  statement  reads  like  this:  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  also  restricts  the  deductibility  and  interest  paid 
to  purchase  or  carry  investment  property.  The  term  investment 
property  does  not  include  property  used  in  a  trade  or  business,  and 
the  company  has  been  advised  that  according  to  the  weight  of  au- 
thority it  would  be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business. 
For  example,  any  interest  expenditures  incurred  by  the  company  to 
purchase  groves  would  be  considered  an  interest  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  or  business  rather  than  an  interest  expense  m 
connection  with  an  investment.  As  fast  as  you  gentlemen  pass  laws, 
there  is  a  new  hole  found  in  it.  The  basis  of  these  high  losses  m 
these  limited  partnerships  is  the  prepaid  interest  and  prepaid  man- 
agement fees  in  these  early  years. 

My  concern  with  this  is  that  I  have  been  working  on  investments 
in  a  variety  of  wine  grapes.  Tax  laws  specify  oranges  and  almonds, 
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By  are  restricted  in  some  of  the  tax  treatments  so  now  we  are 
itching  to  wine  grapes,  and  that  is  next. 
Senator  Stevenson.  And  pistachio  nuts  ? 
Mr.  MoLSBERGEN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  can't  understand  that  myself.  I  haven't  been 
the  Congress  very  long,  but  I  understand  it  is  true  that  many  costs 
ist  be  capitalized  in  the  case  of  certain  crops,  such  as  citrus  and 
Qonds,  which  can  be  deducted  as  business  expenses  in  the  case  of 
ler  crops  such  as  walnuts.  I  don't  know  what  the  social  interest  is 
promoting  the  development  of  walnuts  as  opposed  to  almonds,  but 
ire  are  such  incongruities  in  the  tax  laws  which  I  suspect  have  more 
do  with  politics  and  political  pressures  than  they  do  with  any 
•ef ully  devised  public  policy. 

fou  feel  pretty  strongly  that  the  disfigurement  of  rural  California, 
least  in  the  areas  in  which  you  are  familiar,  is  due  to  the  tax 
k^antages  available  to  affluent  and  usually  absentee  owners  of  land, 
e  there  other  forces  at  work  that  we  should  know  about  too  ? 
^r.  MoLSBERGEN.  Scuator,  the  area  in  which  I  live  has  seen  none  of 
s  tree  and  vine  development.  The  town  in  which  I  live  has  never 
n  a  town  which  is  now  going  down  hill,  it  is  an  underdeveloped 
m.  We  have  always  had  large  farm  operations  around  there  and 

businessmen  in  the  town  do  not  get  much  of  the  normal  purchas- 
:  from  the  large  companies.  These  people  have  the  ability  to  buy 
ect  and  do  with  most  of  their  purchases.  I  mean  they  go  to  Fresno 
ly  to  wholesale  houses,  and  when  they  make  big  purchases  like 
m  equipment,  somebody  goes  to  the  factory. 

Lnderson  Clayton  Co.  farms  a  lot  of  acreage  and  they  make  their 
Is  direct  lately  with  Allis  Chalmers  Co.  As  the  operations  get 
ger  the  smaller  merchants  cannot  give  the  discounts  and  so  on 
t  are  available  to  the  big  companies  from  the  direct  outlets. 
Ls  I  said,  our  area  has  grown  up  this  way,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
mal  percentage  of  people  who  control  their  own  time  to  serve  on 

school  board,  city  councils  and  such,  we  just  don't  have  them. 
St  people  are  salaried  people  or  hourly  people  and  they  have  the 
uirements  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time, 
senator  Stevenson.  Being  in  the  real  estate  business  you  must  have 
le  familiarity  with  the  credit  practices  of  banks.  Is  credit  pretty 
erally  available  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  are  the  rates  the 
le  for  different  kinds  of  buyers;  or,  are  there  advantages  that 
tribute  to  the  trend  of  ever  greater  concentrations  of  land  owner- 

3S? 

ir.  MoLSBERGEN.  Again,  speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  where  I 
S  we  have  all  large  corporations  there.  I  don't  know  if  you 
lember,  but  5  or  6  years  ago  the  banks  were  much  more  strong  in 
ir  statements  that  a  great  big  row  crop  operation  was  most  eco- 
iical,  and  they  backed  their  words  with  money  in  many  cases.  Now 
y  wish,  in  our  area,  that  they  had  their  speeches  and  their  money 
K.  They  have  made  some  mistakes.  Wells  Fargo  Bank  is  trying  to 
'k  out  from  under  three  of  the  biggest  potato  deals  on  the  west 
i  and  there  are  other  similiar  problems.  Banks  and  insurance 
ipanies  change  their  feeling  about  what  is  a  good  investment  from 
e  to  time.  Right  now  the  insurance  companies  are  all  hot  on  these 
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syndications  because  the  doctor  from  Kansas  City  that  is  making  a 
limited  partnership  investment  is  not  too  concerned  whether  the 
partnership  is  paying  6  percent  or  9  percent,  and  there  are  many  of 
these  deals  where  the  insurance  companies  are  getting  10  percent 
interest  on  a  20-  or  25-year  capital  loan.  They  are  tickled  to  death 
with  the  projections  on  this. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  do  those  deals  work?  Does  an  insurance 
company,  for  example,  get  a  mortgage  on  the  land,  and  is  the  loan 
to  the  syndicate  backed  by  the  credit  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  syndicate,  the  partners  ? 

Mr.  MoLSBERGEN.  No,  sir.  The  main  selling  point  of  a  limited 
partnership  to  these  investors  is  that  it  is  a  limited  liability.  They 
put  in  their  dough,  and  that  is  the  end  of  their  obligation.  They  can- 
not be  sued  for  any  deficiencies.  The  insurance  companies  that  are 
making  these  loans  are  taking  a  first  mortgage  position  and  if  there 
is  any  other  financing  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  second  mortgage. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Then  I  missed  something  you  said.  ^Vhy  are 
these  loans  so  attractive  to  the  insurance  companies  when  at  the  same 
time  you  say  the  banks  are  very  unhappy  with  the  loans  that  they 
have  been  making  over  the  years  for  investments  also  in  land? 

Mr.  MoLSBERGEN.  Well,  right  now  the  insurance  companies  and 
some  of  the  banks  are  very  happy  with  the  tree  developments  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Both  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
banks  wish  they  were  out  of  the  west  side  of  Fresno  County,  I  feel. 
We  have  a  depressed  area  there  regardless  of  whether  you  have  a 
great  big  farm  or  fairly  small  size  farm.  The  crops  in  the  west  side 
of  Fresno  County,  cotton,  tomatoes,  seed  alfalfa,  small  grains,  have 
not  been  profitable  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

Senator  Stevenson.  In  the  case  of  the  specialty  crops,  is  there 
growing  concern  that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  cultivation  and 
more  and  more  land  put  into  production  partly  as  a  result  of  the  tax 
advantages,  that  we  may  soon  face  some  serious  surplus  problems 
which,  in  turn,  are  going  to  have  a  depressant  effect  on  land  values, 
or  is  it  already  happening  ? 

Mr.  MoLSBERGEN.  It  is  already  happening  in  oranges.  The  navel 
season  overlaps  the  Valencia  season  and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  heavy 
culling  and  the  prorate  has  to  work  very  strongly  to  keep  the  prices 
where  they  feel  they  should  be.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  going  to  happen 
to  walnuts  and  almonds,  and  the  computer  tells  Tenneco  that  they 
can  produce  walnuts  and  break  even  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  so^this 
is  their  program.  The  gentlemen  that  were  here  before  me  can  t  do 
that.  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  is  happening  to  land  values,  are  tney 
leveling  off  at  the  moment  for  citrus,  walnuts,  and  almonds? 

Mr.  MoLSBERGEN.  On  the  west  side  of  Fresno  County  land  values 
have  leveled  off  since  1968,  but  we  have  no  development  of  this  type 
there.  In  Kern  County  much  of  the  ground  that  is  going  mto  these 
developments  has  been  owned  by  the  party  making  the  sale.  Maybe 
he  has  developed  it  partially,  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  land  value 
from  the  value  of  the  developer-grower.  And  by  the  time  one  of  these 
limited  partnership  syndications  hits  the  market  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine what  the  land  originally  cost.  One  of  these,  the  farm  manager 
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iginally  owned  it,  he  sold  it  to  an  oil  company,  the  oil  company 
rned  around  and  sold  it  to  a  limited  partnership,  and  the  limited 
rtnership  hired  the  manager,  the  original  owner,  and  paid  him 
ree  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  advance  to  run  it  for  the  first 
ar.  And  with  the  loan  fees  and  prepaid  interest  and  management 
arges  and  everything  that  were  thrown  into  this  thing,  I  don't 
ink  anybody  knows  what  the  land  was  worth  to  start  with. 
Senator  Taft.  Let  me  ask  a  question,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  Are  you  inferring  that  the  manager's  compensation 
s  not  unrelated  to  the  original  land  price  paid  him  ? 
VIr.  MoLSBERGEN.  I  dou't  quite  understand.  Senator. 
Senator  Taft.  Are  you  inferring  that  the  compensation  given  by 
i  limited  partnership  to  the  manager,  who  is  the  former  owner  of 
i  land,  an  amount  which  seems  like  a  pretty  healthy  salary,  was 
t  unrelated  to  the  original  land  price  that  was  paid  to  him  ? 
VIr.  MoLSBERGEN.  Xo ;  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  of  that 
)e.  I  thmk  that  the  fee  per  acre  that  he  was  given  in  this  particular 
tance  seems  very  reasonable.  But  there  was  transfers  of  this  prop- 
y  and  each  time  there  was  an  increase  in  value  and  a  capital  gain 
:en  by  the  party  making  the  transfer,  and  it  raised  the  gross 
ount  of  the  investment  in  the  whole  unit  each  time  that  it  went 
lund. 

5enator  Taft.  So,  on  the  basis  of  the  investment  that  was  involved, 
you  inferring  that  the  compensation  to  him  was  inordinately 

:h? 

^Ir.  MoLSBERGEN.  No ;  it  was  not.  What  was  inordinately  high  was 

amount  of  money  that  came  off  the  front  of  this  deal.  Out  of 

100,000  there  was  a  $500,000  down  payment  and  the  balance  was 

de  in  loan  fees,  interest  and  so  on,  and  there  was  $6,000  in  the  bank 

en  the  $2,100,000 

senator  Taft.  What  has  happened  to  the  enterprise  ? 

•Ir.  MoLSBERGEx.  I  gucss  it  will  go  forward. 

senator  Taft.  Do  you  think  they  will  ever  get  it  paid  off? 

Ir.  MoLSBERGEN.  This  is  just  a  new  deal.  Again  these  are  projec- 

is.   Four  years   from  now  if  the   deal  isn't  making  monev  the 

iiagement  company  will  say,  well,  if  you  gentlemen  are  dissatis- 

i  why  don't  you  find  yourself  a  new  manager.  This  is  what  is 

:orting  the  development. 

Senator  Taft.  Do  they  expect  to  pay  off  these  amounts  of  invest- 

it  on  the  basis  of  selling  almonds  and  walnuts  or  on  some  other 

is? 

Ir.  MiLSBERGEN.  Ycs,  sir.  Almonds,  walnuts,  and  plums.  There  are 
bably  plum  growers  in  the  room  todav  wondering  whv  anybodv 
ud  plant  plums.  One  oil  company  in  the  west  side  of  \he  valley 
iited  several  thousand  acres  of  cling  peaches  and  last  year  many 
ch  growers  didn't  harvest  a  peach,  there  Avas  no  market  for  theni. 
-s  IS  what  concerns  the  people  that  have  been  connected  with  farm- 
tor  many  years  back.  These  things  are  going  on  and  you  wonder 
It  IS  gonig  to  happen  when  the  production  arrives.  What  is  going 
appen  to  the  people  that  have  been  in  the  deal  ? 
enator  Stevenson.  It  has  been  claimed  that  enforcement  of  the 
•acre  limitation  would  result  in  unfair  confiscation  of  farmlands. 
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In  your  experience,  and  in  your  opinion,  are  the  Bureau  of  Reclama 
tion  appraisals  of  surplus  land  reasonable? 

Mr  MoLSBERGEx.  I  think  some  decisions  were  made  many  year 
ago,  13  or  14  years  ago  about  the  method  of  appraising  propert 
which  were  mistakes,  and  I  think  the  result  of  these  mistako^s  ha 
been  that  in  the  Federal  area  of  the  San  Luis  water  district  pro! 
ably  were  40  percent  overvalued  on  what  the  land  really  should  bi 
but  these  things  have  been  done  many  years  ago  and  have  been  backe 
up  by  a  whole  series  of  administrative  rules,  and  in  some  cases  coui 
decisions,  and  I  don't  see  any  way  of  backing  up.  I  think  that  thei 
has  been  some  discussion  about  Federal  action  to  acquire  these  excei 
lands,  and  if  some  legislation  of  this  type  Avere  enacted,  I  think  tl 
fact  that  you  are  going  to  be  paying  $150  an  acre  more  than  yc 
might  have  had  things  been  done  different,  is  really  msignificai 
over  the  long  term.  It  is  better  to  get  it  done  even  though  you  ai 
going  to  pay  that  much  more  than  to  fight  about  backing  the  thin 

up. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  appraisals  made  many  years  ago  govei 
the  prices  at  which  land  Avould  now^  be  sold  at  a  surplus  ? 

Mr.  :Molsbergen.  The  law  says  that  the  excess  owner  has  to  S€ 
his  land  at  a  price  that  does  not  reflect  the  value  of  the  water,  ^o^ 
the  route  they  chose  to  go  was  to  wait  until  a  sale  was  imminent  ar 
then  ask  for  price  approval  based  on  a  certain  figure.  The  gover 
ment  people  Avould  then  come  in  and  look  at  land  sales  which  we 
of  nonexcess  parcels,  usually  around  the  sale,  and  they  would  th( 
say,  well,  this  is  what  land  is  selling  for  on  the  open  market  and 
is  our  opinion  that  there  is  a  $20  an  acre,  a  $50  an  acre  water  benet 
In  my  opinion  the  proper  Avay  to  have  handled  this  thing  was 
appraise  the  whole  district  as  a  matter  of  course  in  1960,  before  the 
were  any  sales  of  land  at  higher  rates.  As  things  came  along,  lai 
that  was  not  subject  to  price  control  was  sold  at  higher  prices,  ai 
this  kept  going  on  up  until  probably  1967,  and  this  affected  the  a 
praisal  procedures  of  the  Federal  people  when  they  came  m  to  g 
a  price. 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  the  appraisals  are,  if  anything,  too  hig 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  argued  that  sales  at  those  prices  would 
confiscatory. 

^Ir.  MoLSBERGEN.  They  would  not. 
Senator  Stevenson.  It  would  be  just  the  opposite. 
]Mr.  Molsbergen.  No.  And  I  think  if  any  legislation  of  this  ty 
is  going  to  be  put  through,  it  is  the  appropriate  time  to  see  it  doi 
I  heard  a  comment  from  a  person  in  one  of  the  large  corporatio 
that  said  if  such  legislation  was  passed  and  the  government  w 
willing  to  buy  the  excess  lands  in  West  Lands  Water  District,  tn 
had  better  look  out  because  they  would  buy  a  quarter  of  a  milli- 
acres  before  sundown.  .. 

Seuatoi-  Taft.  What  would  they  do  Avitli  it  when  they  got  itf 
Mr.  M()LSi',ER(jEX.  I  haven't  seen  the  draft  legislation,  Seiiator,  ) 
my  understanding  is  that  the  thing  provides  for  resale  m  smalJ 
units  with  government  financing  over  a  long  period  of  tirne.  1  thii 
if  this  wei-e  done  there  would  be  no  shortage  of  people  that  won 
want  to  farm  and  live  on  320  acres.  I  think  that  if  it  is  done  you  a 
going  to  have  to  furnish  availability  of  crop  financing. 
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lenator  Taft.  Why  do  you  say  320— is  that  for  two  persons? 
Ir.  MoLSBERGEx.  That  is  a  man  and  his  wife,  yes. 
lenator  Taft.  How  about  the  State  rather  than  the  Federal  gov- 
ment ;  can  they  do  it  ? 

Ir.  IMoLSBERGEx.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the 
te  water  areas.  I  would  not  want  to  try  and  farm  any  crops  I 
think  of  on  $37  an  acre-foot  water  and  this  is  what  the  high 
ie  is  down  in  Kern  County.  I  think  that  with  the  costs  those 
pie  have  there  it  is  just  questionable  whether  there  is  any  way  to 
le  out  unless  you  have  an  oil  well  on  the  south  40  that  is  pumping 
the  time.  ^    ^ 

enator  Stevexsox.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Molsbergen.  Your 
imony  is  very  important  for  an  understanding  of  the  many  issues 
:erning  rural  America,  and  I  appreciate  your  taking  time  out  of 
r  busy  schedule  to  appear. 

Bnator  Stevexsox.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  William  Wood 
he  University  of  California.  I  understand  that  you  will  testify 
it  both  the  effect  of  marketing  orders,  and  on  the  Williamson 

TEMENT    or   WILLIAM   W.    WOOD,    JR.,   PH.    D.,    ECONOMIST, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

r.  Wood.  Thank  you,  Senator  Stevenson,  Senator  Taft. 

3  requested,  I  prepared  two  statements,  one  with  respect  to  the 

tornia  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965  and  the  second  with  re- 

t  to  marketmg  orders,  and  these  two  as  far  as  their  preparation 

presentation  are  in  no  way  connected. 

lis  statement  was  prepared  on  request  and  if  you  like  I  will 

It  or  I  can  try  to  very  briefly  summarize  it. 
enator  Stevexsox.  I  think  it  would  be  preferable,  in  order  to 

time,  if  you  would  summarize  them  both.  I  will,  without  ob- 
on,  enter  both  statements  in  the  record. 
:.  Wood.  Thank  you. 

le  first  one  is  with  respect  to  the  California  Land  Conservation 
ot  1965,  as  amended,  otherwise  also  known  as  the  Williamson 

16  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  objec- 
either  m  the  act  or  implied  with  respect  to  the  act,  and  I  have 
1  hve  that  are  alluded  to  either  in  the  legislation  or  bv  observers 
e  act  over  time. 

le  first  objective  was  to  save  California's  prime  productive  agri- 
ral  land.  Of  the  91/2  million  acres  that  are  currently  under  con- 
under  enabling  legislation,  about  a  quarter  is  prime  land  and 
little  ot  that  is  m  the  choice  alluvial  flood  plains  areas  of  the 
^  i  would  suggest  that  the  success  of  the  act  in  achieving  this 
;tive  has  been  minimal. 

second  objective  was  to  facilitate  more  effective  local  land  use 
\^^'  V^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  exception  of  one  or  two  counties,  not- 
it^^A  V^^^^^^''  ^^^®  objective  has  not  been  achieved, 
third  objective  was  to  retain  open  space.  One  of  the  difficulties, 
•urse,  IS  that  open  space  is  a  very  desirable  but  vague  concept, 
ay  has  gotten  to  the  point  of  defining  it  adequately  and  as  a  re- 
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suit  I  question  whether  we  have  achieved  something  that  is  indefin- 
able, at  least  at  present.  , 

A  fourth  objective  was  to  correlate  appraised  property  valuation! 
with  potential  income.  With  respect  to  that  land  that  is  under  con 
tract,  I  think  given  the  amendments  to  the  state  constitution,  articl( 
XXVIII,  this  objective  has  been  achieved. 

The  fifth  objective  is  to  avoid  "leapfrogging"  urban  development 
and  I  don't  see  any  evidence  whatsoever  that  this  has  even  beei 

looked  at.  .    .  . 

Two  other  points  in  evaluating  the  act,  Xo.  1,  it  is  enabling  anc 
not  mandatory  and,  therefore,  42  counties  have  seen  fit  to  make  i 
technically  available  out  of  California's  58  counties.  There  are  threi 
or  four  cities  that  have  made  it  available  and  likeAvise  it  is  enabling 
with  respect  to  property  ownership  and  therefore  the  property  owne 
need  not  sign  a  contract.  .         ttt-^i 

Another  facet  of  evaluation  has  to  do  with  incentives.  \\  ith  respec 
to  the  property  owner  the  incentive  for  signing  a  contract,  restricting 
his  use,  has  been  proposed  reduction  in  appraised  value  and,  there 
fore,  taxes.  This  has  been  to  sontie  extent  available  although  not  ii 
all  cases,  and  least,  really,  with  respect  to  prime  land. 

And  then  with  respect  to  local  government  there  has  not  been  re 
placement  funds,  either  through  alternative  sources  or  State  siibven 
tion  funds. 

Experience  with  the  act.  I  suggest  there  are  three  areas ■ 

Senator  Stevenson.  Could  I  just  interrupt.  Dr.  Wood,  to  ask  yo 
one  point  for  the  record.  Could  you  please  describe  how  the  William 
son  Act  works,  if  it  does  ?  . 

Dr.  Wood.  Yes.  If  it  does.  The  act,  as  I  say,  is  enabling,  it  permit 
local  government  by  ordinance,  either  city  or  county,  to  establish  wha 
are  termed  agricultural  preserves.  In  essence,  these  are  nothing  mor 
than  local  zoning  ordinances  comparable  to  exclusive  agricultun 
zoning  or  some  other  category  with  which  you  may  be  famihar.  Ini 
is  the  first  step  in  the  process.  , 

There  is  a  second  and  necessary  step  and  that  is  the  contract,  ini 
is  a  legally  binding  instrument  and  it  is  signed  jointly  by  the  proj 
erty  owner  and  local  government  at  the  volition  of  both.  This  mear 
you  have  to  have  two  consenting  parties.  The  contract  is  for  a  mii 
imum  of  ten  years,  some  counties  require  a  minimum  of  20  year 
It  specifies  that  the  land  shall  not  be  used  for  other  than  agriculturi 
production  and  certain  defined  compatible  uses.  I  will  suggest  tm 
in  some  areas  of  the  State  we  run  into  some  difficulties  m  detmm 
compatible  use.  • 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  county  that  I  Avill  not  embarrass  i 
public,  I  think  you  can  interpret  compatible  uses  as  almost  anytmn 
you  wanted  to  do  on  that  land.  This  makes  it  very  questionable  i 
to  the  effectiveness  of  a  use  restricting  contract.  That's  essentiaii 

the  system.  .  .       i     j  •    mIu 

Now,  th(^  impact  with  respect  to  restriction  on  using  land  in  ouu 
than  agricultural  production  is  in  the  terms  of  the  contract.  As  n 
as  the  property  owner  is  concerned,  his  protection  is  m  amendmen 
to  botli  the  State  constitution  and  the  Kevenue  and  Tax  Code  winci 
in  efi'ect,  say  to  the  assessor  in  each  county,  that  if  there  is  a  dehnao 
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restriction,  legally  definable  use  restriction  on  land,  that  assessor 
)rohibited  by  law  from  using  sales  data  in  appraising  the  prop- 
.•.  In  terms  of  appraisal  method,  this  means  that  the  only  method 
liable  to  him  is  capitalizing  potential  income.  And  since  poten- 

nicome  is  restricted  by  the  use  contract,  then  you  are  saying 
itever  income  that  you  can  project  from  legally  permissible  uses. 
s  that  adequate,  may  I  ask,  to  the  operation? 

enator  Ste\t:xsox.  And  the  appraiser  is  then  prevented  from 
sidering  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  land  by  the  contract  in 
irmninig  its  value,  is  that  part  of  the  problem. 
>r.  Wood.  The  contract,  in  effect,  defines  agriculture  as  highest 

best  use.  One  of  the  difficulties,  and  speaking  as  an  economist,  I 
ik  m  some  respects  we  are  damned  by  the  economic  phrase,  high- 
md  best  use  as  it  has  traditionallv  been  used  in  economics,  because 
define  highest  and  best  use  as  what  a  knowledgeable  buyer  and 
T  in  a  marketplace  are  willing  to  pay  and  receive  for  land  for 
sntial  uses,  and  as  you  get  limited  land  resources,  and  this  is  one 
he  major  issues  it  seems  to  me,  then  the  marketplace  may  not 
n  adequate  determinant  with  respect  to  land  use,  and  highest  and 

use  may  have  to  be  redefined.  And  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
restrictive  contract  does.  It,  in  effect,  redefines  highest  and  best 

mator  Taft.  Mr.  Wood,  just  to  make  sure  I  understand,  is  it  true 
with  this  choice  up  to  the  land  owner  there  could  have  been  a 
plete  patchwork  situation  of  one  farm  under  a  contract  and  one 
1  not  under  it?  There  would  be  no  relation  to  the  overall  land 
planning  ? 

r.  Wood.  That  is  correct,  unfortunately. 

lere  are  one  or  two  counties  in  the  State  that  have  made  a  rea- 
bly  good  effort  m  using  the  act  in  conjunction  with  zoning.  I 
tioned  Xapa  County,  they  established  agricultural  preserves, 
i  ot  them  for  the  county,  and  then  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
ract,  at  least  the  land  within  the  preserve  was  defined  for  cer- 
types  of  use.  It  is  not  as  restricted  in  terms  of  its  changing  use 
time,  as  it  would  be  under  contract,  but  at  least  they  made  the 

nator  Taft.  If  you  use  the  zoning  and  use  it  fairly  rigidly  as 
indicate,  do  you  limit  the  use  with  the  limitation  of  automatically 
tig  the  effect  that  we  are  describing  of  reducing  the  appraised 
i  or  keeping  it  down  ? 

'.  Wood.  Absolutely.  One  of  the  points,  unfortunately,  as  I 
I  out  m  public  issues  or  public  policy  issues,  is  that  zoning  is 
rated  to  local  government  and  local  government  is,  in  effect, 
i<l  to  make  optimum  shortrun  decisions  and  one  of  these  fre- 
ely is  to  change  the  zone  on  land  which  may  not  be  in  the  lono-- 
nterest  of  that  resource  use.  " 

nator  Stevensox.  That's  very  helpful.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Wood. 
36  proceed. 
.  Wood.  With  respect  to  experience  with  the  act,  I  point  out 

Items   the  major  one,  it  has  intensified  and  focused  attention 
le  problems  of  school  district  financing  because  it  has  in  some 

reduced  the  tax  base  for  local  school  districts.  I  think  it  does 
tne  issue  of  how  you  finance  both  public  education  and  public 
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welfare  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  prope 
tax  is  not  adequate  for  the  chore.  At  least  the  act  does  focus  att 
tion  on  this. 

Second,  the  act  has  been  used  by  agricultural  operations  m  s( 
relationship  to  their  size.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  depend 
upon  your  point  of  view.  The  act  is  very  strongly  related  to  siz( 
operation  and  the  planning  horizon  of  the  actual  agricultural  op( 
tion,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  users  of  the  act  are  in  fact,  Nc 
very  large  operators  and.  No.  2,  of  corporate  structure,  since  tl 
is  a  longer  planning  horizon  than  a  single  proprietorship. 

And  this  has  some  bearing  with  respect  to  some  indetermma 
namely,  what  will  happen  in  terms  of  inheritance  tax  treatm 
how  is  it  evaluated  in  the  estate.  There  has  been  some  indicatioi 
terms  of  the  State  of  California  how  it  will  be  treated,  but  so 
I  know  of  no  indication  by  Internal  Revenue  as  to  how  land  ur 
contract  will  be  treated  for  evaluation  purposes  in  estate  handl 
So  this  raises  an  issue. 

The  third  point  is  that  implementation  of  the  act  has,  as  Seni 
Taft  very  aptly  suggested,  been  sort  of  a  hit-or-miss  proposr 
with  respect  to  it,  as  against  with  zoning,  and  as  a  result  in  m 
instances  it  has  been  even  more  politically  motivated  at  the  1 
effort,  in  an  effort  to  sign  a  contract  with  that  particular  lando^^ 
who  may  have  complained  the  most  loudly. 

I  think  there  are  some  public  policy  issues  raised  and  I  will 
briefly  mention  these.  The  first  one  is  the  longrun  public  mte 
in  saving  productive  land  in  order  to  insure  a  food  supply.  ITi 
this  I  would  list,  is  there  or  is  there  not  the  possibility  of  a  fair 
and  I  don't  propose  to  get  into  an  argument  or  discussion  a 
whether  this  is  an  issue,  but  it  has  been  raised. 

One  concern,  however,  with  respect  to  California  agriculture 
the  number  of  specialty  crops  has  been  the  matter  of  consu 
choice,  and  some  of  those  commodities  that  are  very  specialized 
localized  with  respect  to  production,  and  whether  or  not  thei 
an  interest  in  keeping  some  of  those  commodities  as  viable  prod 
in  the  marketplace.  There  are  some  other  matters. 

The  second  public  policy  issue  is  this  matter  of  the  land  tei 
system.  There  have  been  critics  of  the  Williamson  Act  suggest 
it  is,  in  fact,  contributing  to  an  unsatisfactory  land  tenure  sys 
that  is,  corporate  entities  who  are  owning  large  parcels  of  Ian 
would  suggest,  however,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that  there  is  s 
reason  within  the  act  why  the  signing  of  a  contract  is  of  more 
terest  to  a  large  corporate  structure  than  a  small,  single  proprK 
ship. 

The  issue  of  land  tenure  or  land  ownership  patterns  I  think  i 
to  be  dealt  with  separately  from  the  concern  over  trying  to  ; 
natural  resources  over  time. 

The  third  issue  is  this  matter  of  alternative  revenue  sources, 
this  is  of  critical  concern  in  California  today  with  respect  to 
education  and  human  welfare. 

The  fourth  issue  is  this  matter  of  local  governmental  con 
whether  or  not  local  government  can,  in  fact,  adequately  plan 
source  use  over  time,  and  then  a  fifth  one  that  I  have  suggeste 
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his  matter  of  open  space.  Are  we  finally  going  to  define  it  in  some 
leanmgtul  way  and  if  we  do  define  it,  then  how  is  it  going  to  be 

My  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  California  Land  Conservation 
LCt  is  that  It  has  not  been  a  howling  success.  It  has  a  ^reat  many 
lortcommgs  and  fallacies;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  only  bit  of 
ublic  policy  currently  directing  itself  to  a  very  limited  resource, 
lat  01  land.  ' 

That  will  conclude  all  my  comments  with  respect  to  the  California 
land  Conservation  Act. 
(The  information  supplied  by  Dr.  Wood  follows :) 

The  California  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965 

(williamson  act) 

An  evaluation  of  the  Williamson  Act  must  consider  many  facets  of  this  oubllc 
.iicy^  There  are  a  number  of  objectives,  either  stated  explicftly  in  thfoSal 
.  Z^  T^  ^Z  f^.f  ^^  observers  during  its  existence  These  objectives  and 
1  To^s'ave  foT^f n?  '"""^  '^^.l''  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  a«  follows 
en^arlv  9  5  milUon'Lr!!  ^^^'^^\'}'^''  P^i^e  productive  agricultural  land.  Of 
e  nearly  y  o  million  acres  currently  under  contract,  slightly  over  onp-niiartpr 
prime  land  and  this  rarely  in  the  choice  alluvial  flood  S- Is  a  result  one 
fLT  "'  '^'  ^^''  ^^'  ^"^  ""^^  ^^^^"^^1  success  in  achieving  this 

ich'^as^''the' rm^niv^'f"^^^'^^''^  1^'^^  1^^^  ^'^  planning.  With  minor  exceptions, 
j^tive.  ^^'''         '  ^''^  ^'^'  ''^^  succeeded   in   achieving  this 

frihntP^^.niH-«f?  «Pace.  With  a  substantial  acreage  under  contract,  one  might 
nbute  partial  success  m  achieving  this  objective  except  that  open  space  re- 

iphlc  location.  ''''''''''   P^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^''^  '^'^'^  ^-  potential   use  and  get 

^h?iitf  w-f,?  appraised  property  valuations  with  potential  income  generat- 

f^^Ita^l7c^ti:i  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^-^^  ^^-  ^-^--^  objectiv/has 

iiev?d.  ^'^''''^    "^^^^^''''^"   "''^^''   development.    This   objective   has   not   been 

S''sta?ntp''i«  i^K??''^'''''?  objectives,  another  aspect  of  evaluation  is  the  fact 
Vmfn.  V  ^^^^^^^^  ^^<i  not  mandatory.  As  a  result,  only  42  of  California's 
t?rp  Sn?^"^^  "^^^^  ^^.^  ^"^  available.  Among  those  declining  to  ulTze  the 
ter  Bv  Xrr?'^y''^''"f'  ""^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^«  ^««  ^^g^l^«'  Merced  and 
insure  fnli  ^.L.f  ^'''  ^^Pl^^^^tation  of  the  Act  by  local  government  does 
ct\  In  «n^     acceptance  since  land  owners  have  the  option  of  signing  con- 

:titL^:rbyS%rers!^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  '^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^«^^^'  but""co/trac?s 
Uother  facet  of  evaluation  has  to  do  with  incentives  offered  for  implementa- 

■had%tT'onV''f '''''^"  ''•'^^^  "^^^^^'  t^^^  ^^  ^'^^^'^  property  taTat^n. 
d  in  thP  «f  A    ^^'^  economical  appeal  to  the  least  productive  agricultura 

0  u  e  a  ternkt^ve'^^F^  ?h'^^''  '^^'  '^^^  L^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^«t  num! 
close  nrnvf^Hi?  k  ^  I  ^^7  ^'''"'^  productive  land,  which  is  generally 
th  respect  To  Ll^  ''J^''''  development  there  are  many  more  alternatives 
liiff  sTnoP  th..i^  government  the  financial  incentives  has  been  entirely 
Snlundl  ''''  ^'''''^^^  ^^'  ^^*^^^  replacement  revenue  or  state  sub 

EXPERIENCE    WITH    THE   ACT 

•^i^'cawimir.^"^'''^^^'''''"  "^^"^  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  Williamson 
oordlsWof^fi'  '"'^^''^^^l^  ^""^  actually  focused  attention  on  problems  of 
nsibfe  foTthffirn''.^^^^^^^^  ""''^T  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  «"^^^«t  that  its  use  is  re 
Iress  ni  thi^  financial  distress  of  some  school  districts.  However,  they  are 
reme  Conrrfi"^"'  ^^  symptoms  rather  than  the  basic  problem.  As  the  State 
erne  Court  has  recognized,  the  basic  problem  continues  to  be  a  financing 
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system  for  school  districts  based  upon  a  frequently  inadequate  and  often  ii 

propriate  asset  base.  ^        .     ,^       ,  4.-     .  .v,„^„« 

2  The  Act  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  agricultural  operations  charac 
ized  by   significant  size.    One  might  observe  that  use  of  contracts  under 
Williamson   Act   have   been  very   strongly   related   to   the   size   and   planr 
horizon  of  the  land  unit  operators.  This  is  a  function  of  many  factors,  inc. 
ing  economic  scale  of  operation  and  business  continuity.  »   .  ^      ^ 

3  With  minor  exceptions,  implementations  of  the  Williamson  Act  has  teD 
to  be  politically  motivated  rather  than  integrated  with  appropriate  land 
planning  functions.  Thus,  establishments  of  agricultural  preserves  and  the  s 
ing  of  contracts  has  been  more  a  function  of  taxpayer  difficulties  than  com 
with  the  resource  base. 

PUBLIC   POLICY   ISSUES 

An  evaluation  of  experience  with  the  Williamson  Act  suggests  a  numbe 
public  policy  issues  which  may  be  very  controversial  and  for  which  accu 
information  may  be  lacking.  Among  these  policy  issues  are  the  following 

1  A  long-run  public  interest  in  saving  a  productive  land  base  in  orde 
insure  a  future  food  supply.  This  particular  issue  has  several  compom 
Among  the  components  of  the  food  supply  issue  are :       ^     ,.  ,  ^  ^         „      . 

(a)  The  political  reality  of  concern  over  a  potential  future  famm 
the  face  of  current  surplus  agricultural  production. 

(b)  The  real   importance  of  maintaining  a  maximum  number  ot 
sumer  choices  among  commodities  in  the  face  of  a  market  sys^tem  w 
may  not  transmit  value  back  to  producers  with  sufficient  speed  to  m 
continued  production  of  a  given  specialty  crop.  •  ^^  ^^^ 

(c)  The  possibility  of  technological  developments  which  might  pre 
alternative  future  nutrient  supplies,  and  .  x,^  ^       r...^..u 

(d)  The  magnitude  of  land  requirements  which  might  be  necessit 
by  other  public  policies  motivated  by  environmental  concerns  which  ( 
drastically  alter  current  production  methods. 

2  The  land  tenure  system  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  some  observers.  Oriti 
the'  Williamson  Act  have  attacked  it  on  the  basis  of  large  corporate  enl 
utilizing  contracts  to  gain  property  tax  reductions.  As  indicated  above  w 
the  framework  of  decision-making,  this  should  be  an  expected  result,  tor 
over  the  size  and  distribution  of  land  ownership  patterns  is  a  separate  p 
issue  and  in  all  probability  should  not  be  confused  with  an  evaluation  o: 
functioning  of  the  Williamson  Act.  In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  coi 
over  conflict  between  public  and  private  interests  in  land  use.  i  he  basic 
in  this  facet  of  land  tenure  is  whether  real  property  is  a  private  asset 
which  the  public  asserts  minimal  influence  on  use  or  is  principally  a  matt 
public  interest  in  which  certain  use  rights  are  delegated  to  individual  citi 
Still  another  facet  related  indirectly  to  the  land  tenure  system  and  to  p 
interest  is  a  matter  of  public  access  on  privately  held  real  property. 

3  A  very  critical  issue  previously  mentioned  is  a  matter  ot  altera 
revenue  sources  through  which  local  governmental  services  are  financed 
issue  is  particularly  critical  with  respect  to  education  and  liuman  welta 

4.  In  attempting  to  plan  resource  use,  a  critical  policy  conflict  develop 
tween  adherence  to  local  governmental  control  and  a  more  regional  sta 

^^  5^  The  Srof  open  space,  except  in  terms  of  a  philosophical  background 
not  been  resolved  with  respect  to  what  constitutes  open  space,  what^ 
should  be  available,  how  much  of  each  kind  of  open  space  and  most  diD 
who  will  pay  for  the  availability  of  open  space. 

CONCLUSION 

The  California  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is  in  ^o  wf 
ideal  bit  of  legislation.  By  trying  to  achieve  numerous  objectives  which  a 
times  incompatible,  the  Act  tends  to  be  inadequate;  however  the  Ac 
achieved  some  measure  of  success  and  in  addition  has  provided  the  oppori 
to  focus  ade<iuately  on  the  basic  problems  of  resources  planning.  Critics  c 
Williamson  Act  tend  to  demand  its  repeal  on  various  grounds  such  as  me 
or  inadequacy.  However,  with  all  its  faults  it  is  at  least  a  start  to 
achieving  an  effective  land  use  i>olicy.  Rather  than  abolish  the  Act,  one  i 
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liope  that  public  policymakers  would  address  themselves  to  both  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  Act  and  to  rectifying  the  more  basic  problems  on  which  the 
A-ct  has  focused  attention. 

Senator  Ste\^nsox.  T^^iy  don't  we  proceed  with  your  statement 
m  marketing  orders,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  have  time  to  come 
3ack  to  both. 

Dr.  Wood.  Fine.  The  report  of  marketing  orders  is  a  little  more 
lifficult  and  I  think  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  be  even  briefer 
n  my  comments  because  the  alternative  is  to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

First  of  all,  I  think  there  has  to  be  an  understanding  that  market- 
ng  orders  have  grown  out  of  voluntary  programs  as  an  attempt 
m  the  part  of  the  producer  to  do  something  with  respect  to  his 
narKetplace.  There  are  three  basic  types  of  provisions  under  market- 
ng  orders  that  are  possible.  The  first  type  of  provision  has  to  do 
vith  the  manipulation  of  total  market  supply.  This  can  be  with 
■espect  to  time,  with  respect  to  space  and  with  respect  to  form.  You 
lave  prorate  programs  which  prorate  the  commodity  over  time  such 
s  the  citrus  industry  has,  you  have  commodities  that  have  market- 
tig  orders  with  surplus  disposal  programs  such  as  the  almond  in- 
dustry has  in  which  you  treat  each  crop  year  as  a  distinct  market- 
Qg  problem,  and  you  have  some  that  will  distinguish  between  fresh 
nd  processed  form. 

You  can  also  at  times  interpret  some  size  regulation  as  being,  in 
iiect,  an  attempt  to  manipulate  supply. 

The  second  type  of  general  regulation  permitted  under  marketing 
rders,  both  State  and  Federal,  and  I  should  preface  this  that  I  am 
reatmg  both  those  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937, 
t  the  Federal  level  and  its  counterpart  at  the  State  level.  They  are 
ssentially  the  same.  The  second  is  in  regulation  of  practices'^  that 
re  associated  with  the  trading  of  specific  commodities.  These  may 
ave  trade  and  size  regulations  and  may  be  under  fair  trading 
ractices,  these  sort  of  things. 

Aiid  the  third  is  those  provisions  that  attempt  to  expand  the 
market  demands  for  a  commodity  through  either  industry  research 
ad/or  industry  advertising  and  promotion.  Some  of  the  marketing 
ST^f^lJ  .1.^^  ^\^  almond  order,  have  had  some  amount  of  success, 
ttempted  through  research  to  produce  new  products.  At  one  time 
le  almond  industry  did  not  enter  the  consumer  market  to  any  large 
aent  and  it  was  under  the  marketing  order  with  the  possibility  of 
S^k    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  everyone  participating  that  this  Vas 

.i5f  7  ^^^%  ^^^^  generalized  observations  and  conclusions  with 
Z^^^m  T^'^f'^^-  ''l^^''^'  ^^^'  obviously,  any  generalization  is 
ry  diflicult  and  it  is  fraught  with  danger,  because  with  any  gen- 
ft  l!l^''^  make  you  are  able  to  find  an  instance  where  that  does 
Ir!  K  ^^^^F^^e  that  but  I  felt  it  was  important  to  have  some 
-neral  observations. 

a^^";.?"^''^!]''''^   ''''1^''^   *^^^   *^   P^^^i^   ™all^r   and   sometimes 

S     i'-^'^'^^f  ""/  ^  commodity  to  remain  in  production  al- 

^ugh  mdiyidually  they  may  have  virtually  no  market  power.  It 

stay  P^'b''^'^^^         ^rnaller  producer  with  an  opportunity  over  time 
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Now,  as  I  say,  that  is  a  gross  generalization,  and  it  vari^boi 
with  respect  to  areas  and  with  respect  to  commodities  In  the  Ion 
run  marketing  orders  which  attempt  to  manipu  ate  supplj  maj 
disadvantageous  to  all  initial  growers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  i  wou 
go  so  far  af  to  suggest  there  is  little  evidence  that  marketing  orde 
have  been  successful  in  longrun  supply  control  problems,  and  th 
s  not  to  sayThey  have  not  been  useful.  Consumers  may  pay  a  high 
pXfor  commodities  in  the  shortrun  than  would  occur  withou 
marketing  order  simply  because  in  some  orders  you  are  removii 

part  of  an  excess  supply.  -j  *.„  =„„„o«t  on  tht 

^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  *«  f  Pf  *  ^  *^; 
orders  that  do  have  supply  control  provisions  that  in  the  longr 
the  consumer  may,  in  fact,  be  paymg  a  lower  price  simply  beca 
it  prohibits  the  possibility  of  monopoly  control  in  some  co-moditi 
and  I  recognize  with  some  of  the  testimony  that  you  have  been 
ceiving  and  some  of  the  positions  that  are  being  taken  that  this  n, 

words,  you  have  one  for  plums  or  almonds  or  navel  oranges  and 
Tresuit  there  is  an  interdependence  among  commodities  and,  the 
fore  any  time  you  try  to  be  too  successful  with  a  marketing  or, 
you;  consumer  I  goin'g  to  shift  to  a  compet  ng  P-duct  a  «et 
commodity.  I  suggest  that  the  generalization  of  information, 
™Dle  has  been  very  useful  and  perhaps  more  so  to  the  smal 
TroK  than  the  lar|er,  that  the  larger  the  P-du-r  the  -°re 
may  have  access  to  marketing  information  and  so  for&  alreadj 

One  other  final  comment  on  this,  the  existence  of  marketing  ord 
and  the  personnel  who  have  administered  them  may  have  playe. 
significant  role  as  a  conciliating  agent  between  Producers  and 
firet  buyers.  And  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  over  the  years  t 
this  has  had  a  beneficial  impact.  .  ,.  „„„t,.;K„Hnr 

Marketing  orders  I  think  have  made  a  significant  contributior 
agriculture  in  California  particularly.  I  think  they  have  been  h 
ful  perhaps  in  relation  to  size,  more  to  the  smaller  producer  t 
the  krger  because  he  has  had  less  market  power,  less  informa 
and  less  ability  to  continue.  And  the  marketing  order  has,  m  t 
been  an  extensL  of  the  traditional  voluntary  marketing  appr^ 
except  it  has  used  specific  powers  of  Government  to  help  augn 

^''fthink  with  that  I  will  close.  Senator  and  let  you  ask  what( 

questions  you  wish.  ^     „t     ^  sl  ^^         \ 

(The  information  supplied  by  Dr.  Wood  follows :) 

Marketing  Orders 

Marketing  orders  and  agreements  have  been  «"i"'f™lP"*  years' a"^ 
structure  for  many  of  California's  specialty  crops  for  over  30  >ears.  ahj 
empt  to  evaluate '^tl.e  in>pact  of  marketing  orders  ""/h/.f^^'fl/^,^  ^ 
structure  of  rural  America  must  begin  with  an  understanding  »t  iMia 
framework  within  which  and  the  objectives  toward  which  marketing  o 
have  been  utili.e<l.  Authorised  under  both  state  and  f?«f '  '»;j'  ^?™ 
or,lers  had  and  continue  to  have  as  their  ">»J">- >'"1'«  "^;  '„%  f ''nrkltpla 
of  agricultural  producers  to  gain  a  more  favorable  ^ '\<^^  .'", "  f  .™^f  atS 
Marketing  orders  grew  .,ut  of  vohmtary  I'^Kf""",;:''^''  ';■'<' ^^Ws 
by    a    number   of   marketing   cooperatives   during   tlie   1920s   and   ladus- 
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critical  distinction  between  a  voluntary  program  and  a  marketing  order  is  that 
orhile  marketing  orders  must  be  voluntarily  adopted  bv  a  maioritv  of  the 
producers  of  a  given  commodity,  once  that  majority  has  so  decided,  the  market- 
ing order  becomes  enforceable  on  all  producers  during  the  effective  life  of  the 
Drder.  The  combination  of  voluntary  adoption  by  majority  rule  and  the  use  of 
governmental  police  power  represents  a  unique  type  of  public  program.  It  repre- 
sents a  combination  of  the  use  of  defined  regulatory  power  of  government  with 
;elf-administration  and  self-financing  of  the  program  by  producers,  and  fre- 
luently  handlers,  of  the  agricultural  commodity.  Technicallv,  the  legislation 
vhich  authorizes  marketing  orders  both  at  the  state  and  federal  level  is  en- 
ibling  and  thus  regulation  cannot  be  imposed  unless  a  substantial  maioritv 
if  producers  so  desire.  ajuntj 

The  economic  rationale  of  the  statutes  which  enable  producers  to  initiate 
.^r.f  •  ^"^  ""fZ  "If ''^^''  ^r^^  characteristics  of  both  agricultural  commoditv 
.reduction  and  of  the  markets  for  those  commodities.  With  respect  to  prod- 
uction,   variation   in   output   due   to   many   factors   has  historicallv  produced 

"v'SrFro;^''ti  ""T  ,^"^V"^^;^  ^^"^^^  ^^idely  from  reasonable  equilibrium 
jvels.  From  the  standpoint  of  market,  although  the  number  of  producers  has 
ecreased  steadily  for  several  decades,  nearly  every  commoditv  is  characterized 
y  a  substantial  number  of  individual  producers,  few,  if  anv,  of  a  size  suffi- 
fp^'n,  n.ha^''%^K  mfluence  on  terms  of  trade.  However,  for  most  commodities 
vel^W  if^i^v-^/'.i.^^'^'^"  f^/'  ^^  ^^^  marketing  channel  has  been  rela- 
fthL  n  I^!ke^Mse  the  demand  for  many  agricultural  commodities  has  been 
ther  msensitive  to  variations  in  supply,  resulting  in  substantial  instabilitv 
dPr  .«  ITT^'K  r'^'  ^^^  P"^^^"^'  ^"^«^^-  The  concept  of  a  marketing 
The  P.^PnL"'ri'^  overcome  at  least  a  part  of  the  problems  of  instabilitv^ 
Inn^t  H..  ^^-^  statutes  enabling  growers  to  initiate  marketing  orders 
round  in  three  major  types  of  activities  •  &         c  « 

.^'.lloPPtrlfir  ""^  ?^  ^""^^^  "^^""^^^  '"PP^^^  «^  ^^^  specified  commodity  so  as 
•  allocate  that  supply   among  markets  in   time,   space  and  form    The  most 

rcont^oirrf/^'n"'^  '"  '''''  ^^"^^"^  ^''  «^^P^"«  diversion  and  rate  o 
tindant  nLor^'^iiT'V'  '"'''!f  ^^  ^""^^^^^  short-run  surplus  conditions  with 
tendant  abnormally  low  producer  prices,   marketing  orders  have  had  little 
■no  success  m  adjusting  long-run  excess  supplies 

n"HiH.^^"^^^'f  ""^  the  practices  associated  with  trading  in  the  specified  com- 
id  snpHff  '"  ^'^^-^  '  ""^^^"  ^'^^^  practices,  establish  grade  and  standard, 
«.nrl  1^   appropriate  containers   and   packs.    On   occasion,   quality   contro 
easures  have  also  been  used  to  adjust  supplv.  ^    i  ^   '-i    control 

.strv  rl'^il'nh^T/'''^  i^^  i?"^^^^*  ^^"^^""^  f^^  the  commodity  through  in- 
ve  onmenf  h^vp^f/'''  ^^^.^/^ising  and  promotion.  Both  market  and  product 
veiopment  have  been  significant  accomplishments  of  manv  marketing  orders 

m^ketL/oX  "Z'  '^".  ^T^T'^  ''  '''''''  consumer'  demands  tTth 
e  marketing  order  ensuring  total  industry  support  in  costs  and  benefits 
With   the  exception   of  federal   milk   orders,    the  enabling   statutes   do  not 
thorize  price   fixing   and   do  not  authorize  acreage  contr^ols   for   any   com- 

iLTv^l^^'i  '"''^l^-  ^^^jn^l^de  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  available  pro- 

cS  it  is    nt?ndPd    4^«  ''^''  it  '^''"'"^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^«  ''  t^^  commoditv'^for 
d  ffPnprniil  K  ^^  a  result,  virtually  every  marketing  order  is  different 

d  generalizations  not  only  are  diflicult  but  misleading.  ainerent 

n  and  m.rw-'''^''''^i''^  ^^-  ^^^  structure  of  agricultural  commodity  produc- 
es aTmhlr^nf''''?  P^«^^«i«^«  permitted  under  statutes  enabling  ma^kettng 
Daof'  nf^f  w-^  observationss  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  probable 
pact  Of  marketing  orders,  at  least  for  producers  of  the  commodities  in  ques^ 

a'commo^dftv'^f'  ^^''^'  ^''-  ^^"^^^  "°^^"^^  ^^^  sometimes  marginal  producers 
tuZ^ZolZr'''^'''  in  production,  although  individually Thev  ma v  have 
'ers  Lv^  ^^^^l^  P^^'^"*;  ^^  t^^  b^sis  of  market  strength,  verv  small  pro 
■n    heinn.  ^'^        gam  from  marketing  orders  than  ver?  large  producers 
occasion  L^l?L'?'''^'^'^^  ^'^""^  ^^^^^  ^"^^1^^  to  manipulate  supplv  may 
/rattra^t^ed^S'or^^^^^^^  P^^^-  «^-^  -ess  ?Lourc% 

?roc^u7witLS^''/n!«?^r^^^  ''''  commodity  in  the  short  run  than 

Wes^nnr?  1^  ^  marketing  order.  The  distinction  is  a  matter  of  price 
-^mess  and  hinges  on  the  extent  to  which  depressed  producer  prices  ^n  a 
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situation  of  excess  supply  are  adequately  reflected  at  the  consumer  level,  th 
fr  as  nroducer  prices  fall,  how  responsive  are  consumer  prices 

'since  maSing  orders  are  specific  to  a  commodity,  it  is  virtually  impossi 
for  markSing  order  regulations  to  so  short  product  supply  as  to  mamt£ 
exceSwelyhfgh  prices  s^^^^^  consumers  will  promptly  shift  to  competing  co 

"""in^the  long-run,  consumers  in  all  probability  may  pay  l^^er  prices  for 
commodity  regulaed  under  a  marketing  order  if  one  assumes  that  wi  hi 
absence  of  regulation,  depressed  economic  conditions  would  force  a  number 
nrXcerf  out  of  product  o^^  leaving  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  produc. 
who  might  then  b"^  in  a  position  to  exercise  market  power  without  the  dir 

TJfce're^Ttl'TaJor   functions   of  all   marketing   orders   has   been  i 
generation  of  data  and  increase  in  information  about  the  commodity  regula 
fn  inverse  benefit  may  well  have  accrued  with  respect  to  producers  size,  t 
ts,  the  smaller  the  preducer  the  more  he  has  benefited  from  increased  knowlec 
nhont  the  commodity  and  its  markets.  •  ^  ^  -.,  4.v 

The  existent  of  marketing  orders  and  personnel  who  have  assisted  in  tt 
administration  has  in  all  probability  played  a  signiticant  role  in  conciliat 
diffprences  between  producers  and  first  buyers.  ^^u 

MarSrorto  provided  a  forum  through  administrative  commi 

meetings  bv  whfch  all  industry  members  may  participate  and  industry  pi 
lems  and  opportunities  may  be  thoroughly  considered  and  faced 

For  maTy  commodities  marketing  orders  have  in  fact  f^^^tioned  as  an 
tension  of  the  marketing  cooperative  concept.  While  no  commodity  group  n 
have  a  cooperXe  marketing  organization  in  order  to  inltia  e  a  marke 
order  a  substantial  number  of  those  commodity  groups  who  do  not  fund 
with  a  marketing  order  do  so  as  a  result  of  first  having  a  marketing  coop 
ave  whSh  marklted  a  substantial  portion  of  the  ^^^^^^^^y  in  questi^^^^^^^ 
underlying  concept,  both  with  respect  to  marketing  co-ops  and  ^^arketing  or 
L  one  of  strength  through  group  unity  as  against  weakness  on  the  pari 
individuals. 

SUMMARY 

Marketing  orders  have  undoubtedly  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
creased  stability  for  many  commodities.  They  likewise  may  have  permi 
Tre^of  specialty  crop  production  to  compete  and  a  large  number  of  produ, 
to  continue  in  agriculture  by  permitting  them  to  retain  a  share  of  marj 
However  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  marketing  orders 
had  measurable  success  in  preventing  long-run  excess  supplies  of  commodi 
due  to  either  expanded  production  or  decreasing  demand. 

Because  of  the  very  great  diversity  among  marketing  <>^^^ersjmd  the  c 
modifies  which  they  regulate,  no  over-all  evaluation  is  completely  valid.  Ex 
dons  can  undoubtedly  be  found  to  any  observatoin^  Thus  fj  f^^«-^^^ 
tion  with  specific  comments  must  of  necessity  refer  only  to  individual  marKe 
orders. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  Wood,  you  have  indicated  that  market 
orders  do  afford  the  farmers  some  stability.  What  price  do  the  ( 
sumers  pay  for  that  stability?  Are  there  any  figures  available 
retail  price  increases  attributable  just  to  marketing  orders  ? 

Dr  Wood.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  are.  Now,  m  the  short- 
as  I  tried  to  indicate,  I  suspect  that  in  those  particular  market 
orders  that  have  volume  control  regulations,  and  1  want  to  un; 
line  that  there  are  some  65  marketing  orders  in  the  btate  ot  l 
fornia,  both  State  and  Federal,  and  I  guess  it  is  about  15  or  J 
my  memory  doesn't  serve  me  very  well— that  have  volume  con 
regulations.  Many  of  them,  a  far  larger  majority,  are  for  colled 
funds  for  both  research  and  advertising  promotion,  product  ] 
motion,  the  generic  type. 
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With  respect  to  those  that  do  have  volume  control  regulations,  the 
>bject,  obviously,  in  the  short-run  is  to  increase  price  both  to  the 
)roducer  and  presumably  on  to  the  consumer.  In  a  situation  which, 
f  we  are  correct,  and  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  food  is  such 
hat  with  any  appreciable  increase  in  supply  that  the  price  is  going 
0  drop  out  of  sight,  then  your  effort  is  to  tailor  supply  to  what 
he  consumer  will  accept.  Obviously  Federal  legislation,  at  least,  pro- 
libits  any  restriction  that  would  bring  the  price  above  parity.  Once 
t  is  likely  to  reach  parity,  then  the  program  restrictions  must  be 
emoved.  On  the  other  hand,  rarely  has  there  been  any  evidences 
a  the  commodities  with  which  I  am  familiar  of  success  in  raising 
•rices  that  much.  By  and  large  it  has  been  short-run. 

In  the  long-run,  as  I  say,  you  may  argue,  and,  of  course,  depend- 
ig  upon  points  of  view,  you  can  get  pretty  stiff  arguments  among 
professional  economists"— not  that  that  means  very  much  maybe— 
lat  m  the  long-run  consumers  may,  in  fact,  for  some  commodities 
ay  a  lower  price  than  they  would  otherwise  if  you  presume  that 
3rtain  producers  and  marketing  firms  would  be  able  to  corner  a 
ipply  of  the  market. 

I  might  say  in  passing,  this  was  part  of  the  justification  for  Cali- 
)rnia  adopting  the  State  Milk  Stabilization  Act,  which  is  the  only 
ae  of  the  marketing  order  types  that  does  anything  with  respect  to 
nee.  1  ou  see,  marketing  orders  specifically  prohibit  direct  manipu- 
tion  of  price  although  they  may  indirectly  through  manipulating 

Senator  Ste\^xson.  What  would  the  effect  be  on  the  farmer  if 
lere  were  no  marketing  orders  in  California? 

Dr.  Wood.  My  presumption  is  that  you  would  imdoubtedly  have 
much  more  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  producers  in  Cali- 
)rnia  than  has  already  occurred  in  those  specialty  crops  that  have 
)erated  under  marketing  orders. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Is  the  California  system  unique  in  the  coun- 
y  5  Do  other  States  follow  the  same  pattern  ? 

Dr.  Wood.  California  uses  it  more  extensively.  Florida  has  several 
arketing  orders;  Colorado  has  one  or  two.  But  by  and  large  they 
ive  not  been  used.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  work 
■St  on  certain  sorts  of  perennial  tree  crops,  for  example,  that  are 
►eciaity  crops.  The  efforts,  for  example,  with  respect  to  table  esss 
onld  have  had  rather  questionable  probabilitv  of  success  if  the 
oducers  had  seen  fit  to  vote  for  it. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Returning  to  the  Williamson  Act,  for  a 
oment.  Both  Senator  Taft  and  I  are  also  members  of  the  Senate 
inkmg,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  We  have  recently 
en  concerned  with  developing  new  Federal  programs  for  so-called 
mmunity  development— with  many  of  the  grant-in-aid  programs, 
^aei  cities,  section  <01  planning  concepts,  and  the  like.  This  is  a 
nerai  question,  but  the  planners  who  appear  before  the  committee 
e  really  uniform  m  their  opinion  that,  to  make  any  sense  out  of 
e  m  our  metropolitan  areas,  we  have  to  have  regional  planning 
a  statewide  planning,  and  many  feel  that  to  get  that  planning 
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there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  Federal  stimulus,  both  the  carrot  an 
the  stick,  both  the  money  and  some  incentives. 

From  what  you  said  about  the  AVilhamson  Act  I  see  substantia 
difficulties  in  developing  comprehensive  and  sensible  land  use  plar 
for  metropolitan  areas.  But  how  do  you  see  the  Federal  role  an 
what,  if  any,  alternative  approaches  do  you  see  to  the  Wiiliamso 
Act  in  California?  Is  it  doing  more  good  than  harm  at  the  moment 
If  it  is  doing  good,  are  there  other  things  that  might  be  better,  th? 
might  be  more  compatible  with  the  priority  that  many  of  us  attac 
to  regional  planning?  ^  •     i   • 

DI^  Wood.  Well,  my  judgment  is  as  follows :  the  act  is  doing  moi 
good  than  harm  at  present  in  California,  on  the  whole.  There  ai 
some  exceptions,  since  you  almost  have  to  look  county  by  county  1 
really  evaluate,  and  there  are  some  counties  that  are  dismal  tailun 
and  where  the  good,  I  am  sure,  does  not  exceed  the  problems  it 

'''The'' approach  I  would  suggest  is  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a 
amount  of  regional  planning.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  to  look  i 
several  policy  goals  and  try  to  compromise  among  these  m  some  re: 
sonable  fashion.  Local  control  is  a  great  concern  to  many  local  go 
ernmental  units,  and  as  a  result  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Cjo 
ernments  and  the  Southern  California  Area  governments,  neither 
regional  governments,  are  very  potent,  and  only  m  certain  areas, 
mandated  by  State  law,  do  they  have  any  teeth  whatsoever.  As  a  i 
suit,  this  matter  of  local  control  and  adherence  to  local  decisions  wn 
respect  to  that,  to  land  use,  for  example,  you  have  a  problem. 

The  second  is  how  you  finance  local  governmental  services,  parti 
ularly  with  respect  to  education  and  public  welfare,  i  think  tne 
have  to  be  alternative  suggestions.  41  ^     a  .. 

It  was  suggested  in  California  that  the  real  planner  o±  land  u 
of  the  State  of  California,  by  default,  is  the  assessor  because  the  co 
stitution  says  he  must  use  fair  market  or  full  cash  value.  As  loi 
as  he  must  do  that,  and  the  market  place  is  dictating  how  people  a 
going  to,  what  they  are  going  to  pay  for  land,  then  the  assessor, 
effect,  is  planning  how  this  is  going  to  be  converted  to  higher  ai 
higher  uses  in  the  marketplace  terminology.  So  we  are  going  to  na 

to  solve  that  problem.  ,         ..1  .4.     „^„; 

If  you  are  really  concerned,  for  example,  with  respect  to  equi 
in  land  ownership,  there  is  a  problem  here.  On  the  other  hand,  y 
have  a  restriction  and  a  public  interest,  so  the  issue  really  is  the  mi 
ter  of  private  property  ownership.  I  have  suggested  this  to  soi 
groups,  on  the  danger  of  perhaps  getting  tarred  and  feathered,  tli 
if  we  are  really  concerned  with  effective  long-run  planning  ot  0 
resources  we  have  to  look  at  our  adherence  to  private  property  ow 
ership  principles,  whether  or  not  it  may,  m  fact,  be  of  public  int( 
est  that's  delegated  to  certain  private  citizens,  almost  m  a  stewai 
ship  fashion  rather  than  private  ownership  m  which  there  may 
certain  public  interests  conti-olled  in  a  minimal  way.  I  hats  a  ve 
difficult  one,  and  that  has  to  also  be  put  into  the  model. 
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So,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  simple 
nswer.  I  think  regional  government,  and  your  quirt  and  stick  sug- 
estion,  I  think,  are  necessary.  But  regional  approaches  to  land  use 
lannmg  are  probably  going  to  have  to  occur,  in  which  case  we  are 
omg  to  have  to  have  definitions  of  how  we  want  to  use  land  re- 
)urces  over  a  time.  Eight  now  Ave  have  neither  a  State  nor  a  Federal 
:nd  use  policy,  even  though  there  was  an  indication  in  the  Presi- 
ent's  message  a  year  ago,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Senator  Stevexsox.  Do  you,  in  California,  even  know  Avho  owns 
le  land,  and  how  the  land  ownership  is  distributed  among  corpo- 
itions  and  individuals?  Is  there  any  State  agency  that  inventories 
'  should  inventory  land? 

Dr.  Wood.  Xo.  The  State  office  of  planning,  which  has  just  recently 
jen,  ni  essence,  abolished,  was  a  natural  depository  for  that  sort 
:  mformation.  Our  commitment  at  the  State  level  is  almost  nil  in 
Lis  area. 

Senator  Ste\-exsox.  Your  commitment  is  the  same  as  the  commit- 
ent  of  almost  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  commitment 

the  Federal  Government  ? 

Dr.  Wood.  Hawaii  does  have  a  commitment,  which  has  not  proven 

be  particularly  successful  either,  as  I  understand,  in  talking  to  my 
lleagues  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  where  the  State  has  taken  a 
mmitment  with  respect  to  land  use  but  not  with  respect  to  owner- 
ip  patterns. 

Senator  Stea^exsox.  Senator  Taft. 

Senator  Taft.  I  don't  have  any  particular  question  on  these  areas 
at  you  have  covered.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  vou  can.  to  relate 
ch  area  in  a  very  general  way  and  as  briefly  as  you  can,  to  the  basic 
sponsibilities  of  the  committee.  That  would  apply  to  the  use  of 
grant  labor  and  the  question  of  the  applicability  or  desirability  of 
vmg  applicability  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  farms 
d  also  to  the  question  of  collective  bargaining  for  farmers  in  their 
irketmg  process. 

Dr.  Wood.  I  will  be  honest.  Senator  Taft,  I  am  not  sure  I  can, 
:ause  when  I  was  approached  and  asked  if  I  would  prepare  a  state- 
snt  on,  hrst  on  the  California  Land  Conservation  Act  and  then  on 
trketmg  orders,  my  question  was  how  does  this  relate.  The  response 
s  that  this  was  to  look  at  these  two  public  policies  and  their  impact 
on  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  rural  America.  Obviously 

sorts  of  public  policies  are  interdependent,  but  I  am  not  all  that 
ar  m  my  own  mmd  as  to  the  direct  relationship  with  respect  to 
^stions  i±  migratory  labor  or  with  respect  to  labor  relations  types 
policies,  so  I  am  afraid  I  can't  give  you  a  satisfactory  answei^ 
senator   Taft.   ^  evertheless,  the  background  you  have  given  us 

Thank  ^"'^''  "'  making  these  decisions,  it  will  be  v?ry  help- 

?^,^^^^^^?'™^'E^sox.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Wood. 
irin  s  )      ''"'^'  ^^^^^'"  ''^''^  received  from  Dr.  Wood  following  the 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

January  31,  1972 


The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  Chairman 
U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
Room  201  Senate  Annex 
127  C  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.  C.   20510 


Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 


In  listening  to  and  reading  about  the  recent  Subcommittee  h 
in  California,  some  observations  come  to  mind  that  I  would  like 
with  your  Subcommittee.   This  letter  may  become  a  part  of  your  h 
record  or  otherwise  considered  at  your  discretion. 

Attacking  size  as  being  somehow  villianous,  per  se,  seems  1 
popular  activity.  At  times,  and  perhaps  frequently,  such  attach 
justified  although  not  always  based  upon  clear  and  thorough  ana] 
In  the  case  of  large  business  entities  engaged  in  agricultural  [ 
caution  seems  warranted  when  generalized  attacks  on  size  are  bei 
considered,  particularly  by  public  policy  makers.  Two  aspects  ( 
situation  need  attention. 

The  first  item  is  a  clarification  of  what  factors  create  tl 
role.  Size  is  relative  and  larger  size  operations  result  from  r 
they  also  can  be  characterized  in  several  ways.  Characteristic! 
may  include  number  of  acres  owned,  total  product  produced,  amoui 
resources  controlled,  access  to  production  inputs  from  outside  i 
such  as  capital,  or  degree  to  which  centralized  management  deci! 
has  occurred.  While  these  characteristics  may  result  from  ditti 
treatment  under  tax  codes  or  greater  economic,  political  or  see 
power,  they  also  clearly  result  in  many  cases  from  the  necessit; 
both  economic  and  technical  efficiency.  This  is  particularly  t 
agricultural  production  becomes  inevitably  only  a  stage  in  the 
and  fiber  complex. 

The  point  of  the  above  is  to  caution  that  policies  designe 
to  restrict  size  in  agricultural  production  may  well  have  impli 
unacceptable  to  either  consumers  or  traditional  agricultural  pr 
Revisions  of  tax  codes,  restrictions  on  land  ownership  or  capit 
or  limitations  on  concentrating  management  decision-making  may 
justified  but  the  costs  of  such  policies  to  consumers  and/or  re 
on  traditional  agricultural  producers  not  clearly  envisioned. 
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;  Honorable  Adlai  E, 
luary  31,  1972 
ie   Two 


Stevenson  III 


^h?%r^"'"\°^  commodity  production  is  not  apt  to  change  appreciably 
•ther  the  number  of  producing  units  is  at  present  levels  or  tenfold 
;her.   Except  with  a  very  limited  number  of  producers,  it  is  generally 

amount  of  production  that  determines  price  and  not  the  number  of 
^ducers   However,  the  margin  of  profit  per  unit  times  the  number  of 
ts  determines  producer  income.   Thus  a  small  number  of  units  produced 
erates  low  income,  the  frequent  result  for  many  small  producers. 

The  second  item  relates  directly  to  migratory  as  well  as  general 
m  labor.   There  is  no  evidence,  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  socially 
.IITIZ'I     "^   acceptable  labor  relations  in  agriculture  are  inversely 
ated  the  size  of  the  hiring  production  unit.   In  fact,  casual  observation^ 

the  years  suggests  the  opposite  may  be  more  time:   that  the  acceptabili 
uc?ion  f?L'°"%^'''r'"'^  management  ?)  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
duction  fim.   Thus  from  the  standpoint  of  migratory  labor,  efforts  to 
rove  their  social  and  economic  lot  may  be  more  rapidly  achieved  wUh 
.r  large  operators  than  a  multitude  of  small  ones.  Not  only  are  ind i - 

ih  ch  a  S^l^n'^^'  ^'-^'^^  ^'"^"^^^^  — -^  -d  the'extent 
^hich  a  firm  s  labor  relations  receive  more  general  attention. 

Whether  one  is  concerned  about  migrant  labor,  rural  labor,  land 
-rship  patterns,  or  concentration  of  decision-making,  the  suggestions 
m  Ideal  public  policy  position  may  satisfy  one  goal  or  objective  wi?h 

-  ff^  aTon^  Wh'"-1  "°T'^'  ^^^'  P^''^^  ^^^  -"^^  implications  an 
e  offs  among  both  goals  and  situations  are  inevitably  required. 
>fully  we  can  identify  most  ramifications  of  public  policy  so  that  a 

TfZlr  T  I'   "'''  ''   ''   "'^'^^^  ^^^  --^'^  -hi^e  a'^desirable 
of  goals  and  objectives.  Obviously  not  all  points  of  view  can  be 
letely  satisfied.  However,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
r^?TA   r^i   ""^^^^^  ^^^^""^  policies  they  currently  support  if  they 
rly  and  fully  understood  all  the  implications  of  such  policies. 

Very  truly  >jours,   , 

William  W.  Wood,  Jr. 
Economist 
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Senator  Stevenson.  The  next  witnesses  are  Mr    Juan  Rios  ar 
Uv,  David  Talamante,  Tri-County  Economic  Development  Associ 

Mr.  Talamante,  would  you  identify  your  colleagues. 

Mr.  Talamante.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr  Esqueda  is  going  to  translate  for  Senor  IManuel  Leon.  %vho 
the  vice  president  of  the  Greater  California  Education  Project,  e 
compassing  the  entire  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  one  of  the  founde 
of  What  We  Need,  a  small  grape  co-op  that  they  are  forming 
Ripon,  Calif.,  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and  Mr.  Leon  will  give  tes 
mony  first.  Senator.  ^  . 

Mr  Esqueda.  This  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Manuel  Leon,  vj 
president  of  Greater  California  Education  project  He  is  a  found 
of  El  Porvenir,  a  corporation  for  the  betterment  of  all  f armwork( 
in  the  great  State  of  California. 

^Ir.  Leon  has  served  als^o  as  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  C 
ference  for  the  Aged  in  Washington  and  has  been  verv  active  m  t 
Campesino   movement  in  the   Greater  San  Joaquin  Valley,  whi 
comprises  nine  areas  and  eight  counties. 

STATEMENT  OF  MANUEL  LEON,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  GREAT] 
CALIFORNIA  EDUCATION  PROJECT 

Estimados  amigos,  destinguidos  sefiores :  •  n       ^^ 

Les  pido  por  favor  que  me  despensen  mi  naturaleza  sencilia,  pore 
no  soy  un  hombre  educado.  Aun  asi,  mi  corazon  esta  lleno  de  gm 
porque  estoy  ante  un  cuerpo  de  senadores  que  han  proclamado  su  de 
devermeioradaslasfortunasdenuestragente. 

Se  han  escrito  muchas  palabras  y  se  han  hecho  muchas  promesa 
mis  campesinos,  que  nunca  se  han  llevado  a  cabo,  y  que  su  se  hubiei 
actualizado,  nuestra  gente  se  hallaria  en  un  hogar  nuevo,  lleno  ( 
todas  las  comodidades  que  actualmente  se  halla  en  el  poder  de  t^ 
ciudadano  de  este  pais.  Esto  se  hubiera  llevado  a  cabo  de  acuerdo^ 
las  promesas  y  yo  como  mis  hermanos  deberia  ser  una  persona  c 
educada,  en  un  empleo  pagado  un  salario  mediano,  con  todos  los  be 
ficio  y  proteccion  al  alcance  de  todos  los  ciudadanos  aceptados  po 
sistema,  y  al  mismo  tiempo,  en  una  posicion  de  poder  consequir  pi 
tamos  para  empezar  una  empresa  de  negocio  propio.  ^ 

No  estamos  celosos  por  los  millones  de  dol ares  que  se  han  otorgac 
los  rancheros  ricos  para  no  producir,  ni  los  millones  q^e  se  les  da 
las  companias  ferrocarrileras  y  companias  areas  para  cubrir  roDc 
mal  manejo.  Aun  asi,  los  articulos  el  "El  Impacto"  y  '  La  Opmr 
describiendo  los  billones  gastados  en  via]es  a  la  luna,  la  Planeta 
Mars,  y  el  nuevo  programa  de  viajes  en  el  espacio,  no  nos  moie. 
muchisimo  porque  esta  muy  lejos  de  nuestra  comprension.  Esta 
pensando  unicamente  en  terminos  de  miles  de  dolares  que  esperai 
seran  invertidos  en  vidas  humanas,  y  no  en  maqumaria  tria. 

Es  tan  po(io  lo  que  pedimos.  La  mayoria  de  nuestra  gente  no  quie 
cosas  dadas  gratituamente.  Preferimos  trabajar  por  lo  que  aspira 
sea  como  sea,  no  pasa  un  dia  cuano  un  empleado  social  o  un  vecim 
nos  aconsejan  queapliquemos  para  asistencia  publica,  estampUia. 
comida  6  servicio  medico  gratis  del  sistema.  No  deseamos  esto. 
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Bamos  mejorar  por  el  via  del  empleo,  y  aun  mas  por  agendas  de  empleo 
ropio.  ^ 

Es  un  hecho  que  muchos  de  mosotros  hemos  hecho  todo  el  trabejo, 
lenos  el  de  administrar  ranches  en  los  cuales  hemos  estado  empleados 
-n  la  mayor  parte  de  los  casos  no  han  dado  la  tarea  de  preparar  el 
lelo  para  plantar  las  cosechas,  nos  han  dejado  determinar  la  nutricion 
ecesaria  para  que  la  tierra  sea  productiva  y  finalmente  que  tienen  que 
plicar  el  f  ertilizante  de  las  tierras.  La  obra  de  sembrar,  regar,  podar, 
jsaijar,  lertilizar  la  tierra  no  ha  sido  lo  que  el  ranchero  ha  hecho. 
uero  de  la  visita  ocasional  del  ranchero,  la  operacion  total  es  deiada 
L  manos  de  un  campesmo.  Hasta  tarde  por  las  noches,  hemos  estado 
itallando,  para  mantener.  maquinaria  de  seguanda  mano,  una  rado  de 
scos  sm  condicion  de  trabajo,  o  un  arado  descompuesto  en  condiciones 
iporables,  en  un  parjar  con  poca  iluminacion.  Hemas  sentido  des- 
peracion  y  desaliento  porque  tan  bien  sabiamos  que  el  ranchero  rico 
ta  dentro  de  su  comedor  en  su  hogar  gozando  de  la  vida  como  pu- 
eramos  haber  gozado  nosotros. 

Para  ponerlo  en  palabras  sencillas,  nosotros  los  campesinos,  hemos 
lo  el  espma  dorsal  de  la  agricultura.  En  esos  tiempos  los  Blancos 
^os  .Negros,  no  se  aproxmiaron  a  levantar  las  cosechas,  los  campesinos 
imexicanos  estabamos  alii.  Cuantas  veces  he  visto  solo  un  mar  de 
ras  morenas,  ix)dando,  cosechando  6  piscando,  y  cuantas  veces  he 
lo  al  ranchero  suspirar  cuando  llegabamos.  La  ironia  es  que  como 
so  nos  han  tratado  como  revolucionarios.  nos  han  cubierto  con 
utre  porque  hemos  demandado  majores  salarios  v  meiores  condi- 
nies  de  trabajo,  y  finalmente.  a  sus  legisladores  estatales  y  federales 
han  negado  nuestros  deerechos  basicos  de  salubridad,  aseguranza. 
aeficios  de  desempleo,  y  el  derecho  de  todos  los  derechos  la  oportuni- 
a  de  orgamzar  empresas  propias. 

veneres,  quiero  ser  muy  franco  con  ustedas.  Esto  es  muy  dificil  para 
porque  no  estov  acostumbrado  a  hacer  demandas.  Mi  creencia  siem- 
i  ha  sido  en  Dios,  y  siempre  he  dejado  todo  en  sus  manos.  Pero 
3ra,  dentro  de  mi  corazon,  presiento  que  el  me  estuvo  poniendo  pre- 
n  que  pida  esto  de  ustedes.  Por  favor  sehores,  hagan  posible  que 
.  campesinos  puedan  comprar  sus  tierras  y  cuidarlas  con  sus  propias 

^9o^Zf}A^^  ^^  ^'''''''  ^  ^^  *^'^^^-  ^^^^«  ^n  hombre  sencillo, 
se  como  se  podra  hacer  esto  pero,  si  es  posible,  podremos  desarrollar 
I  V  da  para  si  mismo  que  hara  nuestro  pais  mas  f ructifero  v  estare- 
Pr  nn  i"^''^'  u"^  '''''''^  ''*'*'??'  ''^''^  ^^^  l^^n^^s  vuelto  violentos  para 
bL^^  ''^'^^''  ^  P'^'i'^^-  Sehores.  la  tierra  el  que  quie4  k 
Da]  a.  Denos  est  a  oportunidad. 

rracias  por  permitirme  revelarles  lo  que  mi  corazon  siente. 
llie  English  translation  of  the  statement  of  Manuel  Leon  fol- 
ly dear  friends  and  distinguished  gentlemen  • 

ZeTllj^T^  ^'''"''^'  J!'-'  '^"'P>  ^^"^^^^^  ^^'^''^^  I  ^^  not  an 
a  hoHv"  i"  ^'^Zl'^-'^y  heart  is  full  of  joy  because  I  am  witness- 
s  forh^na  T''  ^Yl'r^  proclaimed  their  desire  to  see  my  peo- 
misL  ILt'''^''^-^^^'^''  '"^^'^^  ^''''''  ^''''  '^'''^'^'^  and  many 
'dwoi  H  nn ''^'  T^'  -^^  "'^^  ^'?^'^'  ^^^^^'  '^  ^^^y  h^d  been  ful- 
LlT  noT^  find  me  m  a  new  home  equipped  with  all  the  con- 
lences  presently  enjoyed  by  the  average  American  citizen    Ths 
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would  have  been  so  because,  according  to  the  promises,  I  was  to 
fully  educated;  employed  in  a  job  that  was  paying  a  ''etter  than  a 
erage  salary;  have  all  of  the  benefits  and  Protection  enjoyed  bj 
accepted  citizen  and  would,  of  course,  be  m  a  position  to  born 
whatever  money  I  might  need  to  start  a  business  of  my  own. 

We  areZt  fealous  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  granted 
rich  farmers  to  hold  back  production,  nor  the  millions  Si;;ento  r^ 
roads  and  aircraft  companies  to  cover  up  thefts  and  bad  mana 
ment.  Even  the  accounts  in  El  Impacto  and  La  Opinion  describ 
the  billions  spent  in  trips  to  the  Moon,  ISIars  and  the  space  shu 
shots  do  not  upset  us  because  that  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  1 
are  thinking  only  in  terms  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  we  hope  ^ 
be  invested  in  human  lives  and  not  m  cold  machines. 

There  is  so  very  little  that  we  ask  for.  The  great  majority  of  ( 
people  do  not  want  things  given  to  us  free  gratis.  ^^  e  prefer 
work  for  what  we  get.  As  it  is,  a  day  does  not  pass  that  a  char 
worker  or  a  neighbor  does  not  press  for  us  to  apply  for  free  assi 
ance,  food  stamps,  or  free  medical  care  from  the  authorities J\e 
not  desire  this:  we  desire  to  make  it  on  our  own  either  through  e 
ployment  or  through  self-employment.  ^„„„„orl 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  many  of  us  have  all  but  managed 
ranches  at  which  we  have  been  employed.  In  most  cases  we  ha%;e  b 
given  the  job  of  preparing  the  soil  for  planting;  have  been  lett 
determine  the  amount  of  nutrients  needed  to  bring  the  soil  to  a  p 
ductive  level;  and,  finally,  have  had  to  apply  the  nutrients  The 
of  planting,  irrigating,  pruning,  thinning,  spraying  fertilizing  < 
nurturing  the  soil  has  not  been  one  that  the  average  farmer  has  dc 
Outside  Sf  an  occasional  visit  by  the  farmer,  the  entire  ranch  opt 
tion  in  most  ranches  is  left  up  to  the  trained  campesino.  Lat 
night,  while  we  were  struggling  to  keep  a  secondhand  tractor,  a 
difc  harrow  or  a  dilapidated  plow  in  workable  condition  m  s 
windswept  barn  under  a  dim  light,  we  have  felt  despair  and  f rus 
tion  because  we  were  so  aware  that  the  farmer  mside  the  house  en] 
ins  the  warmth  of  his  living  room  could  have  been  us. 

To  put  it  in  simple  words,  we,  the  campesmos,  have  been  tor  y( 
the  backbone  of  agriculture.  At  those  times  when  the  blacks  and 
whites  did  not  show  up  to  bring  in  the  crops,  the  campesino 
there.  How  many  times  have  I  seen  only  a  sea  of  brown  laces  pi 
ing,  thinning,  or  picking,  and  how  many  times  have  I  heard 
farmer  sigh  a  sigh  of  relief  when  we  showed  up.  The  irony  is  1 
as  a  reward  we  are  being  cursed  as  revolutionaries,  are  being  spra 
with  sulfur  because  we  demand  better  wages  and  working  conditi 
and,  finallv,  your  State  and  Federal  legislators  are  denying  us 
basic  rights  of  health  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and  ri 
of  all  rights,  the  opportunity  to  put  together  a  business  ot  our  o 
Gentlemen,  I  want  to  be  very  frank  with  you.  This  is  a  very  c 
cult  thing  for  me  to  say  because  I  am  not  accustomed  to  making 
mands.  My  trust  has  always  been  in  God  and  I  have  always 
all  things  to  Him.  But  now,  deep  within  my  heart,  1  teel  tnai 
is  pressing  me  to  ask  for  this  one  thing.  Please,  gentlemen,^ mat 
t.ossible  for  my  people  to  be  able  to  buy  their  own  land  and  to j 
fo,-  it  with  thi  hands  that  are  full  of  love  for  the  soil.  As  a  sm 
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Qan  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be  done.  But  if  it  is.  we  will  be  able 
0  build  a  life  for  ourselves  that  will  make  this  country  more  fruit- 
ul  and  more  aware  that,  unlike  others,  we  have  never  resorted  to 
iolence  to  bring  about  change. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  reveal  the  depths  of  mv  heart 

Senator  bTE\-Exsox.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Talamante. 

lATEMENT  OF  DAVID  A.  TALAMANTE.  PRESIDENT  OP  TRI-COTJNTY 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Talazmaxte.  As  Seiior  Leon  has  indicated.  Mr.  Chairman, 
lere  is  a^  need  for  economic  development  within  the  farm  worker. 
About  o  years  ago  I  became  involved  in  economic  development 
[•ograms  and  started  a  small  grocery  store  and  gas  station  co-op 
L  Stanislaus,  Cahf.  As  my  experience  grew,  so  did  mv  knowledc^e 
:  the  cooperative  movement.  Presentlv.  I  am  president  of  the  Tn- 
ounty  Economic  Development  Foimdation.  This  multipurpose  foun- 
ition  IS  dedicated  to  forming  farm  co-ops  with  campesinos  throuffh- 
it  the  central  valley.  TVe  are  starting  with  a  hvdroponics  ffreen- 
mse  operation  for  winter  vegetable  farming  this  vear. 
My  testimony  today  will  highlight  some  of  mv  experiences  and 
lUosophies  concerning  economic  development  for  campesinos  and 
^at  we  feel  is  the  potential  for  a  cooperative  movement  in  rural 
iliiornia. 

ECOXOMIC  DE\-ELOPMEXT  FOR  CAMPESIXOS 

Although  it  is  our  experience  that  a  campesino-owned  gas  station 
[uor  store,  or  grocery  store  may  accomplish  much,  as  far  as  psvcho- 
?ical  impact  is  concerned,  the  labor  force  of  a  small  business*  faUs 
r  short  of  important  vital  progress  with  regard  to  the  thousands 
rural  campesinos— men  who  are  suffering  through  winter  unem- 
)yment.  competition  with  machines,  and  illegal  labor.  We  shall  not 
ell  on  the  day-to-dav  life  of  the  migrant  or  seasonal  campesmos 
1  am  sure,  much  testimony  will  and  has  been  presented  about  this 
oblem.  However  the  evidence  seems  to  point  toward  one  direction: 

^omicdTv  ""^  ""  "^^^""^  ^''  '^^''''^'  "^^  ^""''^"^  "''^''^''^  campesinos 

\tl^  b^e^i^.^oiir  experience  in  Stanislaus  Countv  that  people  don't 

opportimity.  or  freedom,  or  equality,  or  dignitv  as  a  gift,  or  an 

of  chanty  or  even  Congress.  They  only  get  these  thiSgs  in  the 

of  taking  them  through  their  own  efforts.  ^ATiat  direction  then 

Sinl  /n-''-  ""fT"-  ^^^'  ^''^'^''  ^'^P^^^^^  ^h^^^ld  be  placed 
getting  a  piece  of  the  economic  pie  and.  in  order  to  slice  that  pie 

mmT  ^^'^^^'''^'^^^'  campesinos  must  become  part  of  the  corporate 

S'\h^''  Ml^^'  about  the  high  winter  welfare  rolls.  Our  Cxovernor 
tmldlZ  tl  ;"^^"^Pl^.™^nt  1113  n^e  for  campesinos  because 
TRXivf-Y"^'/^^^^^  ^""'^  Standard  Oil  and 

S^^;?.r  .  '  ^1'^  ^-'''^  ^^'>'  ^'^'  Insurance  at  a  comparative 
e\S' H  '  ^'^'l:■  ^^t':^t^%^liose  modern-day  feudalisni  is  in  a 
re  advanced  stage  than  California's.  What  needs  to  be  done  for 
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the  campesinos  is  to  make  available  to  them  a  part  of  the  power  i 
corporate  economy.  The  campesinos'  abilities  and  agricultural  expe 
tise  can  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  potential  with  the  pro]e<^ts  like  wii 
ter  greenhouse  farming.  Crops  like  tomatoes,  bell  peppers.  cucur 
bers?  strawberries,  grow  extremely  well  under  controlled  atmosphei 
and  the  competition  in  this  field  is  limited,  in  fact  is  almost  no 
existent.  A  whole  new  industry  could  be  provided  m  the  wmt 
months  and  the  cooperative  members  would  be  free  to  suppleme 
their  winter  income  with  field  work  in  the  summer  when  the  demai 
for  a  resident  labor  force  is  high.  Other  projects,  too.  are  not  beyoi 
the  realm  of  possibility.  Row-crop  co-ops,  catfish  farming,  as  co- 
structure  grows,  so  does  the  demand  for  white-collar  supportive  ei 
ployees,  accountants,  bookkeepers,  secretaries,  management,  educatic 
and  Avhat  else?  A  political  candidate  or  two,  my  friends. 
Butcanthecampesinodoitalone?  -^    i      j 

The  campesino  is  rendered  almost  helpless  by  community  bonda 
to  corporate  powers.  These  corporate  powers  farm  the  earth,  i 
ffoal  of  these  large  corporate  farms  seems  to  be  profit  for  the  sake 
more  profit.  Filled  by  the  concerns  for  their  well-being,  our  (roverr 
and  the  university  system  provide  the  research  for  the  machines  ti 
displace  campesinos;  they  also  provide  the  millions  m  Federal  ta: 
subsidies  whose  beneficiaries  treat  these  huge  sums  not  as  gratuit 
but  as  matters  of  entitlement.  Finally,  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo^ 
agriculture  departments  provide  great  files  of  research  and  expe 
ments  and  experienced  staff  available  only  to  the  established  grow 
A  good  example,  Senators,  Is  the  Agriculture  Department 
Stanislaus  County,  the  extension  of  the  University  of  California,  i 
weeks  ago  we  approached  them  and  asked  them  to  help  us.  u 
termed  us  disgracing,  that  we  were  crooks,  that  we  are  crazy  try] 
to  form  a  Campesino  cooperative  in  Stanislaus  County,  tiiat  u 
information  wasn't  available  to  us.  This  is  the  people  being  tunc 
by  our  taxes,  by  our  moneys,  and  they  get  away  with  this. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  you  identify  that  agency  again  tor 

record  •      * 

Mr.*TALAMANTE.   Yes.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  is  Arms 

Sarquist.  He  is  the  director  of  the  Stanislaus  County  Agricult 

Extension  Department  at  the  University  of  California. 

The  Campesino  would  benefit  greatly  from  this  wealth  ot  kno 

edge,  all  the  research  and  subsidies  too. 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  A  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  RURAL  CALIFORNL 

In  Stanislaus  County,  as  well  as  across  the  country,  most  c( 
munity  governments  have  their  committees  on  economic  opportun 
They  all  have  two  things  in  common.  First,  they  identity  what  t 
call  positive  and  negative  programs  and  leaders.  Positive  means 
do  whatever  government  tells  you  to  do  and  negative  means  you 
so  subversive  you  think  for  yourself.  Secondly,  they  all  hold  p 
for  starting  farm  or  retail  co-ops.  The  cooperative  movement  in  i 
California  is  not  a  new  one.  Large,  successful  co-ops  operate  alU 
California.  Tri-Valley  Growers  Canning  Co-op,  United  Grocers  i^ 
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^o-op,  ^'orbest  Turkey  Co-op,  to  name  a  few  multimillion  dollar 
Toups  that  thrive  m  Stanislaus  Countv. 

The  co-op  movement  has  sound  democratic  principles  and  could  be 
^edicated  not  only  to  teaching  people  to  use  the  means  of  production 
1  the  most  efficient  of  ways  but  could  provide  emphasis  through 
operation,  on  education,  and  communitv  development 

Now  we  can  talk  all  afternoon  on  the  "relative  merits  of  different 
30iiomic  development  programs,  unemployment,  and  welfare  plans, 
le  migrant  and  seasonal  Campesinos.  displacement  bv  machinery 
;'ri  ,',®.*"g«^«'.,f  Jd  I  still  won't  know  what  the  consequences  of  al 
lese  things  wil   be  and  nobody  else  seems  to  know.  But  we  have  in 
ir  experience  learned  one  simple  thing:  Regardless  of  what  the 

,W  f'  f^-  TP^'^'^'"  ''°'-^^  ^"'^  '°  d°  '^"ytJ^"ig  constructive,  any 
img  m  the  free  democratic  spirit  for  themselves  unless  thev  have 
te  power  to  cope  with  the  situation,  whatever  it  may  be  andVhen- 
iment'"'"""^'  ''°'^®''  '^°""'^  *'"°"'  cooperative  economic  de^■el- 

Srtl°thp'^'  'Tf-  ■■°"''  Y^  '^  developing  and  bringing  sufficient 
Zlt^  f  ""^  farmworker,  through  an  agency  perlfaps  composed 
stiictlj   farmworkers,  so  they,  themselves,  can  manage  their  own 

?hf  s'tafe'nf^  P^r.  '^'"^'f  '''"'  *^™"^g  ^"^^  as  tht  growers  do 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Ste\-exson.  I  thank  vou.  Jlr.  Talamante 

lou   are   pi-esident   of   the"  Tri-County    Economic    Development 

mndation.  You  say  its  purpose  is  dedicated  to  forming  co-ops  Do  I 

derstand  your  statement  to  say  that  you  are  startHig  now  with 

"t  one?  Hydroponics  Greenhouse  Operation f  Is  that  the 

NIr.  Talamante.  Yes,  sir. 

!t"v  °^  Stevexsox.  Can  you  tell  us  about  it.  how  far  along  it  is 
at  kind  of  problems  you  have  faced  f  ^         ' 

tinJtt^^ff' ™i,^v  Y'^^^^^  P™''^"'"  ^*  ^*^«  fa<^ed.  Senator,  is 
;  efs  tv  i.  rI'  .^^e  have  gone  to  the  University  in  Berkeley,  the 
III  TJ  ^''^''^^^'  the  Lniversity  in  Los  Angeles,  we  have  gone 
rkerfF'?  i"'^  department    and  it  is  very  hard  for  the  ffrm- 

^  J  wt  K  \  ™u  '°"  '*'*'  ^'^  ^^^^''^'^  and  that  is  needed.  We 
^e  nad  nothing  but  problems. 

refab'orft™'^''*"'''  ^"^^^  ^""^  "^  information  is  that?  Could  you 

fL  T^'"'.''"'"'!''-.^^-^-  ,I^esearch  on  the  land  and  what  is  available 
the  county,  what  kind  of  land  would  be  best  suited  or  where  can 

the  ™°"  ^W  r'"  "P^-^'t^o"-  -^1.1  this  information  is  available 
thif^nZm.t"  %  '"  ""^^°  ^'  '?T*  ^^t  it-  I  s"^t  «  ^hite  man  to 
/reTected  ^^  "t  '  ™^^^«»s«  I  knew  I  could  not  get  it  after  I 
'n  th«  1^  \  r"*'  ^^^^'  '^"'^^  g"'"'g  hi"i  the  information,  but 
nediat"plvr.  ^  ^as  representing  a  Campesino  organization 

nedlatel^  he  was  refused  that  information, 
leiiator  Ste^-exsox.  By  whom  ? 

•quisl:*'^'^^''''™"  ^^'  ^'"^  ^""^^  '"''"  ^  mentioned  before.  Armand 
'enator  Stevenson.  That  was  not  at  the  University  ? 
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Mr.  Talamante.  That  was  at  the  extension,  Stanislaus  State  Un 
versity  of  California.  .  r    ^     t^       ^ 

We  also  visited  Dr.  Wallace,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Departmei 
of  Agriculture  under  the  University  of  California.  He  was  vei 
cooperative,  and  he  told  us  to  go  see  our  local  man,  but  we  told  hi 
the  reason  we  came  to  see  you  is  simply  because  we  have  been  ref ua 
these  kind  of  services  in  our  counties.  ,     •     i 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  now  receiving  any  technical  assu 

ance . 

Mr.  Talamante.  The  only  assistance  we  are  receiving  is  from  E 

Wallace.  But  locally  we  are  not. 

Senator  Stevenson.  From  who  ? 

Mr.  Talamante.  Dr.  Wallace.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Agricultui 
Department  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Senator  Stevenson.  So  you  are  now  receiving  some  research  he 
from  him  and  the  department  which  he  represents  at  Berkeley? 

Mr.  Talamante.  Right,  exactly. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  on  this.  Senator.  Perhaps  y 
will  see  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  going  to  greenhouses  and  hydi 
ponies.  We  have  the  intention  of  growing  into  a  300-acre  cooperati 
farm  in  tomatoes  and  bell  peppers,  but  when  we  went  to  get  t 
land,  to  lease  the  land,  land  was  not  available  to  us,  it  is  so  tied  i 
so  controlled,  by  the  powers  to  be  in  our  county,  the  same  with  oth 
counties.  We  experienced  the  same  thing  with  Mr.  Leon  m  Sausal: 

and  Lodi.  .  . 

Senator  Stevenson.  Was  it  not  available  to  you  because  it  was  ti 
up,  or  because  you  were  regarded  as  bad  credit  risks? 

Mr.  Talamante.  That  also.  We  met  with  representatives  of  t 
Bank  of  America.  They  felt  a  Campesino  group  was  a  bad  cre<i 
risk,  that  they  could  not  fund  a  business  venture  composed  stric" 
of  Mexican  farmworkers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Have  you  acquired  credit  from  a  priv:i 
source  for  this  first  cooperative  ?  .     . 

Mr.  Talamante.  At  this  point.  Senator,  we  are  negotiating  w 
the  migrant  division  of  GEO  in  Washington  and  with  the  SB. 
We  have  a  meeting  with  the  SB  A  next  week  in  San  Jose,  the  :f 
tional  Economic  Development  Association,  to  set  up  the  loan,  tlu 
going  to  make  this  available  to  us. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Cooperat' 
Campesino  ?  j 

Mr.  Talamante.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  to  tell  us  * 
the  record  a  little  about  the  troubles  that  it  confronted  m  acquiri 
technical  assistance  and  credit? 

Mr.  Talamante.  I  am  not  a  legal  representative  of  the  Coopei 
tive  Campesino.  Mr.  Morales  did  not  appear  before  you  tod/ 
Senator,  so  I  will  just  move  from  that  area.  It  is  his  responsibil] ^ 
not  mine.  .,, 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  told  now  by  counsel  that  we  will* 
hearing  from  representatives  of  that  cooperative  in  San  Franci;< 
tomorrow. 
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It,  too,  encountered  many  of  the  difficulties  you  encountered  but  it 
overcame  them  and  now  it  is  farming  strawberries  near  Salinas, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Talamante.  I  would  like  to  say  that  part  of  the  grant  that 
we  are  workmg  with  the  OEO  Migrant  Division  is  going  to  be 
divided  among  them  and  us.  We  are  both  working  on  the  same  grant. 
Why  IS  It  we  always  have  to  fall  back  to  OEO  funds  ?  A^^y  is  it 
that  funds  are  not  made  available  to  us  like  FHA?  There  are  moneys 
there  for  small  farming.  We  went  to  them.  We  were  refused  the 
assistance.  If  you  look  at  their  board,  their  board  is  composed 
strictly  of  growers.  They  are  there  to  assist  the  farm  worker,  not 
)ust  the  grower.  We  have  no  representation  on  those  boards  of  farm 
workers.  This  is  why  I  say  that  we  have  to  have  a  commission  made 
Lip  of  strictly  farm  workers  and  moneys  turned  over  to  this  com- 
mission so  they  can  fund  their  own  economic  development  ventures 
md  their  own  co-ops  in  the  valley. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  In  addition  to  the  technical  assistance  you  also 
leed  managerial  help,  help  with  bookkeeping  procedures,  and  all  of 
he  skills,  that  go  into  running  a  business.  You  are  not  farming, 
r;ou  are  conducting  a  business  which  requires  more  knowledge  than 
limply  of  the  soil  and  the  farming  techniques,  aren't  these  latter 
5kills  very  important  to  acquire  ? 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  answer  that,  Senator.  As 
)art  of  the  job  of  this  foundation  we  have  with  us  working  three 
gentlemen.  One  is  Mr.  Mike  Angelo,  who  is  the  son  of  a  man  that 
las  Cham  stores  in  Stanislaus  County.  He  has  been  a  produce  buver 
or  15  years  and  has  been  in  management  for  7  years.  We  have  a 
'oung  man,  Stan  Nesa,  who  is  the  son  of  a  grower  that  has  3,000 
Lcres  m  Stanislaus  County,  who  is  a  plant  biologist,  who  is  giving 
IS  technical  assistance.  We  have  a  doctor  that's  helping  us,  and  we 
lave  an  attorney  from  the  University  of  California  that  is  giving 
IS  assistance  m  putting  all  of  this  together  and  giving  us  the  school- 
ng  that  s  necessary  to  manage  our  own  farms. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  You  have,  I  believe,  testified  that  you  were 
n  the  migrant  stream. 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  Yes,  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  How  long? 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  Since  I  was  a  kid.  That's  how  I  landed  in  Cali- 
orma.  I  am  originally  from  Arizona.  The  reason  we  stayed  in 
.alitornia  is  because  one  year  we  didn't  make  enough  money  here 
a  J^resno  where  we  came  to  pick  the  figs  to  go  back  to  Arizona. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  point  to  just  say  a 
'ord  about  the  relevancy  of  these  hearings  to  the  lives  of  migrant 
armworkers,  particularly  since  several  interested  persons  have  diffi- 
uity  seeing  the  relationship.  This  subcommittee  has  for  a  number  of 
ears  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  condition  of  the  most  under- 
epresent^d,  dispossessed,  powerless  people  in  our  country,  the 
ngrant  farm  worker.  The  man  without  roots,  the  man  who  with  his 
amily  spends  a  lifetime  searching  for  work,  following  the  crops 
cross  the  land  has  been  the  focus  of  this  subcommittee's  concern 
ver  the  years.  I  think  this  subcommittee  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
ocus  public  attention,  and  to  bring  about  some  action  to  help  with 
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the  conditions  of  life  of  the  migrant  farmworker  and  his  family 
Not  enough,  not  by  any  means  has  it  done  enough.  Now  we  are  goin 
beyond  dealing  just  with  the  conditions,  the  symptoms,  the  cause: 
of  migrancy,  and  we  are  focusing  on  efforts  to  end  migrancy  as  w 
have  traditionally  viewed  the  tragedy.  We  are  looking  at  efforts  an 
organizations  that  are  trying  to  give  the  migrants,  like  everybod 
else  in  this  country,  a  chance  to,  as  Mr.  Leon  said,  buy  their  ow 
land,  and  to  care  for  it  with  hands  that  are  full  of  love  for  the  soi 
That  is  the  relevancy  of  this  hearing— to  learn  not  only  about  tl: 
problems  of  migrancy,  but  what  alternatives  might  exist  if  it  is  goin 
to  end. 

Migrancy  is  going  to  end,  I  think.  It  may  be  simply  because  m 
grants  will  be,  and  are  being,  displaced  by  machines.  I  would  111 
to  see  them  find,  like  most  everybody  else  in  this  country,  a  chan( 
to  live  and  to  work  with  justice  and  dignity.  I  would  like  to  ^ 
even  beyond  the  problems  of  the  migrants,  to  give  other  peopl 
many  people,  in  this  country  a  chance  to  survive  in  rural  Americ 
That  in  a  nut  shell,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  my  good  friend  ar 
colleague.   Senator  Taft,  is  an  over-simplified  explanation  of  tl 
relevancy  of  these  hearings  to  the  problems  of  migrants. 
Senator  Taft,  do  you  have  anything  to  add  ? 
Senator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  point  certainly  has  been  well  made. 
I  do  think  it  is  interesting  to  view  how  California  perhaps  mo 
than  any  other  area  in  the  country,  has  an  inner  relationship  of  t. 
migrant   problem  with  the  entire  corporate  farm  and  the  enti 
economics  of  farming.  It  has  always  been  true  here  to  an  extei 
But  there  are  new  developments  that  seem  to  be  coming  about 
the  land  ownership  and  land  use  that,  I  think,  are  very  definite 
related,  and  I  certainly  didn't  mean  in  anyway  to  indicate  that 
disagreed  with  the  concept.  I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to  esta 
lish  just  what  the  relationship  is  and  to  bring  out  from  witness 
such  as  Dr.  Wood  what  he  feels  the  background  or  the  particuJ 
problems  he  was  discussing  are  in  connection  with  the  entire  fai 
problem.  The  fact  that  he  didn't  feel  he  ought  to  testify  on  tJ: 
particular  area  as  a  matter  of  expertise,  in  my  opinion,  reflects 
a  way  upon  the  value  of  the  information  he  provided  or  its  possil 
usefulness  at  a  later  time. 

I  would  like  to  just  ask  you,  Mr.  Talamante,  about  your  etto 
to  make  contacts  with  various  groups  to  obtain  the  financing  y 
are  talking  about  for  the  cooperative. 
Mr.  Talamante.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Taft.  You  mentioned  the  GEO  approach  you  are  pr 
ently  making  and  you  mentioned  how  you  have  been  turned  do 
by  the  FHA  at  the  local  level,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Talamante.  Exactly.  -,  .1,  x 

Senator  Taft.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  go  beyond  that  a 
try  to  go  up  the  line,  so  to  speak,  with  the  FHA,  to  get  some  ass 
ance  ? 

Mr.  Talamante.  No,  we  haven't  yet,  at  this  point. 
Senator  Tap-i\  Did  you  make  any  attempt,  for  instance,  to  t 
to  your  congressmen  and  your  senators  about  being  of  assistance 
connection  with  making  such  contacts  so  that  you  would  have  sc 
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Lssurance  you  aren't  just  getting  brushed  off  bv  some  individual 
)fficial  or  locally  oriented  situation  ? 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  Well,  we  did  since  then,  Senator.  We  did  a  little 
-esearch  on  the  FHA  m  Stanislaus  county  to  see  who  is  controlling, 
vho  IS  denying  us  this  opportunity,  and  this  is  the  point  we  are  at 
low.  U  e  have  the  information  and  now  we  will  send  it  to  Congress- 
aan  Paul,  who  is  a  representative  from  the  15th  District,  and  he 
s  in  the  county  at  this  point.  We  met  with  him  yesterday.  Senator 
|IcKlaus  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  is  from  the  30th  assembly 
iistrict,  and  he  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Ag  department. 

But,  again,  sometimes,  even  though  we  have  democrats  saying 
hey  are  for  the  farm  worker  and  for  the  poor  people,  they  are 
iemocrats.  McKlaus  is  a  democrat.  If  you  see  the  legislation  he 
itroduced  at  the  State  level  this  year,  what  hope  do  we  have? 

Senator  Taft.  Well,  I  wasn't  attempting  to  be  partisan  about  it. 

was  ]ust  saying  that  I  feel — 

Senator  Ste\^xson.  I  don't  feel  quite  the  same  reticence. 

Senator  Taft.  I  didn't  anticipate  the  answer  that  was  forthcoming. 

Let  me  go  on  and  ask  you  also,  Mr.  Talamante,  if  you  have  made 
iquiries  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  Yes.  We  are  meeting  with  them  this  coming 
ccK,  Sir. 

Senator  Taft.  At  what  level  ? 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  At  the  regional  level,  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Taft.  At  the  San  Francisco  regional  level  ? 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Taft.  I  would  urge  you  to  pursue  all  of  those  possibilities. 

certainly  would  strive  for  a  situation  in  which  public  assistance 
r  even  public  guarantees  for  projects  of  this  sort  would  no  longer 
3  necessary  and  they  would  be  accepted  as  good  credit  risks  en- 
tled  to  backing  by  the  private  financing  communitv.  But  to  the 
rtent  you  ve  found  this  not  to  be  true,  I  certainly  wouldn't  leave 
ly  stoiies  unturned.  I  want  to  say  that  apparently  you  haven't. 

Mr.  lALAMAXTE.  No,  we  haven't. 

Senator  Taft.  You  are  proceeding  along  the  lines  that  I  would 
iggest  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  the  OEO  funds. 

Ihank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Talamaxte.  I  would  like  to  say  this.  Senators.  Since  we  have 
resented  the  problems  to  you,  what  happens  to  us  that  have  testified 
itore  the  national  subcommittee  before,  we  usuallv  don't  hear 
om,  we  usually  don't  find  out  what  happens  to  the  testimony  we 
^e,  i  would  like  to  count  on  both  of  you  senators  that  are  here 
esent  today  to  give  us  all  the  assistance,  whatever  is  necessary,  and 

Keep  communications  with  the  rural  Campesinos  in  the  economic 
iveiopment,  informing  rural  cooperatives.  We  are  asking  you  not 

]ust  come  ana  visit  us  and  take  testimony  from  us,  but  we  will 
.ntinue  to  make  contact  with  you,  hoping  that  and  seeing  that  you 
111  pass  legislation  that  will  give  us  the  right. 

benator  Taft.  mat  I  was  saying  was  that  I  think  some  of  the 
Mation  may  already  be  there. 
Mr.  Talamaxte.  Then  help  us  enforce  it. 
Senator  Taft.  It  means  having  the  merits  of  the  case  presented 

tne  right  way  to  the  right  people  adequately  so  that  you  can  get 
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some  of  the  already  existing  authorized  help  that  may  well  b 
there.  That  isn't  to  say  that  there  isn't  going  to  be  a  need  for  addi 
tional  help.  We  are  talking  here  only  about  one  project.  We  an 
talking  about  a  limited  amount  of  funds.  Admittedly,  the  require 
ments  for  the  funds  may  well  go  beyond  the  authorization  ultimate! 
as  other  groups  such  as  yours  make  application  for  them.  But 
think  that  you  would  certainly  be  well  advised  to  pursue  the  cours 
you  are  pursuing  and  look  for  help  from  your  representatives  an 
others  in  the  Congress  and  the  Senate,  not  merely  for  the  purpos 
of  getting  additional  authorization  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  mat 
ing  sure  that  in  our  so-called  audit  responsibility  that  your  case  i 
given  proper  attention. 

Mr.  Talamante.  Thank  you. 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  Senators. 
Is  there  any  way  that  your  subsidies  you  have  heard  of  in  th 
last  2  days  of  testimony  can  be  diverted  from  the  big  grower  to  tl: 
small  farmer  and  the  small  farm  worker  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  I  may  respond,  let  me  just  say  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  hearing.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  yeste: 
day  that  the  cost  of  Federal  subsidies  and  indirect  subsidy  pn 
grams  amounted  to  $63  billion  a  year  and  some  of  those  subsidit 
go  to  farmers.  The  fact  that  so  many  direct  and  indirect  subsidic 
go  to  the  large  and  not  to  the  small  is,  I  think,  a  reflection  of  tl 
much  greater  problems  in  our  society.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  ui 
fortunate  fact  that  too  oft^n  Government  represents  everyboc 
except  the  people.  Our  priorities  are  all  upside  down. 

As  Senator  Taft  said  a  moment  ago,  and  very  rightfully,  yc 
should  pursue  all  of  the  programs  and  all  of  the  agencies  of  Go 
ernment  that  are  available.  There  are  programs  and  agencies  whi( 
are  available  to  help.  He  said  there  is  legislation  now,  and  there  : 
In  the  case  of  GEO  funding  for  co-ops,  we  passed  a  bill  vei 
recently  that  doubled  the  authorization  of  GEO  for  the  funding  • 
co-ops,  and  it  was  vetoed  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

So,  in  addition  to  going  after  those  agencies  and  pursuing  tJ 
programs  that  are  available,  I  would  emphasize,  as  Senator  Ta 
did,  that  you  also  go  after  your  congressmen  and  your  President. 
Mr.  Talamante.  Advice  well  taken. 

Senator  Taft.  I  think  I  probably  ought  to,  just  for  the  recor 
indicate  that  the  veto  of  the  President  in  connection  with  that  bi 
was  related  to  other  sections. 

There  have  been  ongoing  authorizations  voted  for  the  Econoir 
Opportunity  Act,  and  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  there  will 
favorable  action.   Certainly,  I  am  sure.  Senator  Stevenson  and 
will  be  doing  everything  we  can  to  obtain  favorable  action  on  lurtii 
extension  of  the  authorization  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  A 
Senator  Stevenson.  And  child  care,  I  hope,  too. 
Let  me  ask  you  one  final  question.  I  was  much  intrigued  by" 
statement  of  one  of  our  witnesses  [Dr.  Pet^r  Morrison]  yesterd- 
based   on   scientific   inquiries.   This  genteleman  concluded  that  r 
grants  were  better  off,  happier,  more  likely  than  not  enjoying j 
higher  occupational  status  in  life  in  the  cities,  than  working  m  ru^J 
America.  The  point  he  was  trying  to  make  was  migrancy— the  d 
migration  from  rural  America  into  the  cities,  is  not  all  bad. 
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I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  it  is  all  bad.  But  I  ask  you,  given 
the  choice  of  earning  a  living  on  the  farm  and  earning  a  living  in 
one  of  our  present  cities,  crowded  and  congested— we  know  how  they 
are— where  would  you  prefer  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Leon.  If  these  things  were  to  be,  the  Campesino  would  stay 
in  the  rural  areas,  because  this  is  my  culture,  this  is  where  I  want 
ro  be,  I  am  much  happier  there,  and  I  would  stay  there  if  the  money 
IS  available  to  enable  me  to  live  well. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you.  And  so  would  I. 

I  thank  you  all  very  much  for  coming  to  these  hearings. 

That  concludes  the  list  of  scheduled  witnesses.  Several  individuals 
have  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  testify.  Senator  Taft  and  I  must 
leave  here  by  4 :30  at  the  latest,  as  we  must  return  to  San  Francisco 
tor  the  third  day  of  hearings.  We  do  have  a  little  extra  time  in 
svhich  to  hear  from  unscheduled  witnesses. 

I  will  have  to  ask  those  who  do  testify  to  confine  their  remaks  to 
3  minutes  in  order  to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  testify. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Jack  Grimmer,  representing  the  National 
Farmers  Organization. 

Mr.  Grimmer,  would  you  identify  your  colleague,  please. 

ITATEMENT  OF  JACK  GRIMMER,  STATE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
FARMERS  ORGANIZATION,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  LARRY  WEDELL  AND  VAL  TARABINI 

Mr.  Grimmer.  Yes. 

My  name  is  Jack  Grimmer.  I  am  a  farmer  from  northern  Cali- 
ornia  from  Colusa  County.  I  am  the  State  president  of  the  Na- 
lonai  J^armers  Organization  and  representing  the  northern  part. 

lo  my  left  is  Larry  Wedell,  representing  the  NFO  from  the 
outhern  part  of  the  State ;  and 

To  my  right  is  Val  Tarabini,  representing  the  central  part  of  the 
)tate  with  the  NFO. 

The  age  of  the  average  American  farmer  is  now  58  years  old. 

i  he  United  States  is  not  going  into  agriculture  simply  because 
Here  is  no  profit  structure  there,  but  unfortunately,  however,  we 
ave  the  conglomerates  moving  in  at  a  rapid  rate.  Because  of  this 
oiume  buying  and  their  direct  buying,  they  are  not  onlv  putting  what 
^rmers  that  are  left,  like  myself,  at  an  unfair  disadvantage,  but  they 
re  literally  destroying  rural  America. 

In  my  area,  northern  California,  we  don't  have  a  conglomerate 
lire  over,  so  to  speak,  anywhere  near  the  extent  we  see  in  southern 
na  central  California,  so  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  turn  it  over 
nhese  boys  here  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Larry. 

Mr.  Wedell.  Thank  you.  Jack. 

i  ^^f^.^  I^^^  briefly  like  to  mention  again,  it  has  been  spoken 
eiore,  the  deterioration  of  rural  America,  we  see  it.  No  longer  are 
irmers  trustees  m  our  churches,  no  longer  are  farmers  managers 
r  our  Little  League  teams.  We  neither  have  the  time  nor  the  energy 

participate  m  the  better  things  of  life  and  take  part  in  them. 
L  IS  a  tact. 
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Our  small  businesses  are  leaving  rural  America  because  agai 
of  the  fact  that  for  every  six  farmers  that  disappear  another  smal 
businessman  leaves  the  scene,  and  it  all  comes  down  to  there  is  n 
profit  in  farming.  We  hear  the  great  volume  of  income,  there  is  n 
profit  in  farming. 

Myself,  my  brother  and  I  farm  2,600  acres  of  diversified  crop 
There  is  no  more  efficient  operation  in  the  State  of  California  c 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  not  making  a  profi 
and  I  will  challenge  any  of  the  corporate  farms,  Tenneco  include( 
to  match  our  operation.  They  are  not  making  a  profit. 

People  wonder  why  their  food  costs  are  going  up.  If  this  Ni 
tional  Government  is  really  dedicated  to  a  cheap  food  policy,  whic 
they  seem  to  have  been,  then  I  suggest  that  they  had  better  stc 
conglomerate  takeover  and  get  to  the  family  farmer  so  we  ca 
have  economical  food  because  there  is  no  way  that  the  corporatioi 
can  compete  with  my  operation. 

This  last  2  years  we  have  farmed  sugar  beets  out  in  the  west  si( 
in  the  irrigation  district  right  next  to  the  corporate  farms.  The  fir 
year  they  raised  six  tons  to  the  acre.  I  would  imagine  on  14,0( 
acres  of  sugar  beets  that  they  lost  around  $200  to  $250  an  acre, 
don't  see  much  efficiency  in  this.  There  is  no  way  they  can  compe 
with  us.  There  is  the  matter  of  management.  They  cannot  manaj 
without  private  ownership,  and,  again,  as  private  ownership  di 
appears  so  will  efficiency. 

Our  National  Government's  policy  is  cheap  food,  so  let's  keep 
cheap  and  let's  keep  the  family  farmers  in  the  business. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  testified  here  today  have  spok 
about  their  need  for  money.  I  think  we  had  better  get  a  profit 
we  can  have  some  money  to  support  many  of  these  operations.  Ai 
they  talk  about  our  school  taxes  going  down  and  our  school  cann 
keep  our  teachers'  wages  up.  This  is  right.  Why?  Because  there 
nobody  to  pay  the  taxes.  There  isn't  a  corporation  that  has  e^' 
been  established  that  was  set  up  to  pay  taxes;  they  were  establish 
not  to  pay  taxes,  and  that's  exactly  what  they  are  not  domg;  th 
are  not  paying  taxes.  We  had  better  get  back  to  our  Nation,  a  privg 
Nation  of  private  enterprise,  and  in  order  for  private  enterpr 
to  continue  w^e  must  have  profit.  So  we  had  better  return  to  a  pre 
system  and  the  benefits  of  private  enterprise  system. 

Thank  you.  , 

Mr.  Tarabini.  I  am  from  Madera  County,  and  specifically  Lho 
chilla.  I  can  tell  of  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  happeni 
there. 

Seven  years  ago,  6  or  7  years  ago,  a  company  came  in  there  w] 
the  name  of  L.D.  Properties  and  planted  about  500  acres  of  almo 
trees  in  Madera  and  Merced  Counties.  We  found  out  later  this 
the  Hershey  Co.  , 

Now,  in  checking  this  I  asked  the  question,  well,  why  are  tm 
people  getting  into  almonds?  Some  of  them  are  saying  they  w< 
going  to  use  them  themselves,  which  they  can  buy  them  cheaper  th 
they  can  raise  them.  So  I  couldn't  hardly  go  along  with  this.  Hi 
I  run  into  one  fellow  that  was  working  with  taxes  and  he  said  tl 
basically  a  corporation  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  70  perc( 
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,x  bracket,  so  if  they  invest  the  money  into  land  they  can  utilize 
ipital  gains  and  m  the  end  the  most  they  pay  is  probably  25  per- 
snt,  and  a  lot  of  time  it  wouldn't  even  amount  to  this 
Now,  since  L.D  Properties  or  Hershey  Co.  has  bought  the  almonds 
B  have  had  quite  an  exchange  of  land  in  our  county.  We  have 
ewball  Land  and  Cattle,  which  is  connected  with  Standard  Oil; 

^  ^  .^'^^''  ^^^^^  ?^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  i^  and  bought  large  amounts  of 
nd  and  they  are  bringing  in  equipment  that  I  know  of,  one  rig 
at  they  were  pulling  and  ripping  that  cost  $164  an  hour,  and  therl 
no  way  that  I  could  afford  this  with  the  money  that  I  am  trying 
make  off  of  my  farm.  Now  they  are  bringing  outside  money  in 
Te  and  they  are  just  farmmg  it  at  a  tax  loss,  and  you  can't  com- 
te  with  this  type  of  business. 

Also  we  have  had  2,300  acres  of  pistachios,  and  I  found  out  that 
ey  broke  this  up  m  20,  40,  80,  and  larger  blocks,  and  I  said,  "Well, 
^o  are  they  selling  them  to?"  And  they  said  anv  man  that  is  mak- 
g  to  start  with  $26,000.  Now,  he  is  the  first  one  that  gets  the  20- 
re  block  and  then  it  goes  up.  So  it  is  basicallv  a  tax  dodge. 
JNow,  one  of  the  latest  sales  that  has  been  made  is  John  Hancock 
mches  IS  what  is  called.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  John  Hancock  In- 
rance.  This  came  m  and  they  put  in  elaborate  sprinkler  systems, 
anted  grapes.  Here  again  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  compete 
th  this  type  of— where  they  can  bring  in  outside  monev  into  farm- 
g  and  us  compete  with  them  on  the  same  level.  We  cannot  afford 
go  out  and  invest  this  type  of  money  because  it  doesn't  return, 
t  It  thev  can  turn  over  this  property  in  a  matter  of  years,  then 
ij  can  utilize  capital  gams  on  it. 

Also  Bud  Antel  Hershey,  Foremost,  they  are  all  coming  into  the 
mty  now  and  there  is  one  deal  we  haven't,  we  couldn't  find  out 
y  names  that  fell  through  because  of  the  tax  situation.  IRS  read 

?Ui^^  ^'^u  ^^^^.''Pl^  that  were  selling  it  read  it  another  and 
i  deal  basically  fell  through. 

^ow,  if  we  intend  to  stay  in  farming  something  has  to  be  done 
put  us  on  an  equal  basis  m  some  wav. 

hL  ^^^^^^fE«;  However,  I  might  want  to  add,  in  my  county, 
lusa  County  the  first  sign  of  the  conglomerate  has  been  Hertz 
nt  a  Car,  believe  it  or  not.  They  have  purchased  several  almond 
^nards.  Aow,  what  cars  are  doing  in  an  almond  orchard,  I  don't 

ind  a  few  counties  oyer  from  me  we  have  Kaiser  Industries  also, 
1  they  really  went  wild  for  the  walnuts.  They  have  been  buving 

land  and  planting  walnuts,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  they  pVob 
_y  will  have  a  captive  supply  of  that. 

^n  view  of  all  this  cancerous  corporation  takeover,  which  would 
tamly  destroy  our  private  enterprise  system,  we  highlv  recom- 
^atnr'v  r^P  w  H^^^.?^^^^y  F^™  -^^^  ^f  1^^2  introduced  by 

St  dfreTtioir^  '"  definitely  a  necessity  and  a  step  in 

^  thank  you. 
Senator  Stexexsox.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  the  adequacv  of 

fetate  and  Federal  Antitrust  Laws  to  deal  with  monopolistic 
ctices  m  this  industry?  I  gather  from  that  last  statement  that 
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you  are  saying,  no,  we  need  some  new  legislation,  not  just  the  em 
forcement  of  the  existing  legislation.  ... 

One  of  the  concerns  that  some  have  is  that  as  the  acquisition  oj 
land  by  the  large  corporations  and  by  the  syndicates  continues,  tha 
while  the  immediate  effect  as  a  result  of  tax-loss  farming  may  b. 
low  prices  for  farm  products,  in  the  end  the  result  will  be  very  higl 
prices  because  as  the  acquisition  of  the  land  continues  and  ther- 
are  fewer  and  fewer  farmers,  there  is  less  and  less  competition  anc 
a  greater  and  greater  opportunity  for  price  rigging. 
Senator  Taft,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Senator  Taft.  No. 
Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
Senator  Stevenson.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Grimmer.  I  could  say  one  thing.  Senator.  There  is  somethmi 
that  unnerves  me  a  little  here.  Several  years  ago  when  w^e  were  back  r 
Washington  we  were  talking  with  a  doctor  who  was  at  that  time  on  W 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  upon  asking  him  why  the  admir' 
istrafeion  policy  for  low  farm  prices,  he  made  a  statement  there  th£ 
was  rather  shocking  and  I  wonder  if  you  would  have  any  comment  o 
this.  He  made  a  statement  that  he,  the  present  administration,  tl 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.D.A.  as  well  as  the  past  U.S.D.A.  was  wrong,  I 
believed  in  leading  the  farmers  to  believe  they  were  ever  trying  to  hel 
them  when  in  reality  their  assignment  was  to  eliminate  the  excess  r 
sources  of  agriculture.  -,-,-,.,     ^       -,-1 

Now,  this  trend  as  we  noticed,  and  I  would  like  to  add  .one  mo. 
comment  on  that,  he  went  ahead  deeper  into  it  when  we  quizzed  hi 
on  it.  Of  course  he  is  no  longer  with  us  now.  Upon  asking  beer 
tary  of  Agriculture  Hardin,  who  was  the  secretary  at  that  time,  _ 
an  interview  with  him,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  he,  tor  tJ' 
peoples'  benefit,  here  he  denied  it  first  and  then  when  I  told  him 
was  one  of  the  fellows  that  was  talking  to  him,  he  said,  Y  es,  tli 
is  right",  he  said  he  did,  but  he  said,  "You  do  have  to  admitj 
still  have  too  many  inefficient  farmers  and  we  have  to  get  the 
down  "  And  my  friend  standing  next  to  me  blared  out  and  he  sai 
"Like  what,  500,000?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  you  have  to  realize,  h 
lows,  we  have  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  of  them  producu: 
ninety  percent  of  the  food  and  fiber  in  the  Nation  today  and  t; 
rest  of  them  are  just  living  there,  anyway."  So  I  wonder  it  you  L- 
lows  have  any  comment  on  this  ?  i         v 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  you  know,  we  are  not  the  witnesses 
these  hearings.  We  came  to  hear  you.  But,  I  will  say  that  our  pr- 
ent  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  fellow  by  the  name  ot  iiutz.  J: 
once  was  assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Mr.  Benson,  when 
said  of  the  small  farmer,  "Adapt  or  perish."  His  sympathies  ^ 
judged  in  part  by  his  associations.  I  have  never  been  one  to  beli(( 
in  guilt  by  association,  but  there  is  some,  I  think,  mcrmmatinge  ■ 
dence  in  this  case.  His  sympathies  are  with  agri-business.  1  dd 
think  we  should  be  unsympathetic  to  the  problems  of  aiiy  busmo 
But  he  has  been  a  servant  of  agri-business,  and  judging  from  wliaJ 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  these  long  hearings  over  many  mont. 
is  that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  be  a  servant  of  the  farmer  and^i 
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gri-biisiness,  so  I  have  to  share  some  of  the  concerns  you  have 
xpressed.  Xow,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  being  partisan  anv  more  than 
ienator  Taft  would. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator,  you  might  like  to  have  some- 
hmg  to  say  at  this  point. 

Senator  Taft.  Well,  I  certainly  don't  want  to  represent  Dr.  Butz, 
s  I  am  sure  he  is  quite  capable  of  speaking  for  himself,  or  Mr. 
[ardm,  for  that  matter.  I  think  these  are  the  statements  made.  I 
on-t  know  about  the  discussion  that  the  witness  said  that  he  had 
ith  particular  individuals  who  aren't  here  to  comment  on  it.  Per- 
aps  they  ought  to  come  before  the  committee  and  comment  on  it 
1  due  time,  :\Ir.  Chairman,  and  I  am  sure  thev  would  be  fflad  to  do 
),  if  invited. 

As  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Butz,  I  certainlv  believe  that 
16  tanners  do  adapt,  and  that's  the  reason  that  we  have  a  strong 
mculture  m  America  today  as  compared  with  many  other  nations; 
lere  was  a  comparison  a  little  while  ago  with  how  South  American 
id  American  farmers  have  adapted  to  new  needs  and  new  condi- 
ons.  I  don't  think  the  validity  or  lack  of  validity  of  that  statement 

necessarily  related  to  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  about  the  prob- 
ms,  particular  competitive  problems  that  are  being  brought  out 

these  hearings,  which  I  think  are  extremelv  important  and  do 
erit  some  attention,  particularlv  to  the  subsidy  program.  I  have 
ng  voted  for  the  $20,000  limitation.  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
:  It  on  the  House  side,  because  I  felt  we  have  been  paving  far 
0  much  to  many  large  producers  without  anv  justification  and  most 

them  by  statistics  m  this  State  and  elsewhere.  I  think  there  are 
iv  three  or  four  farmers  going  to  be  affected  in  mv  State  at  all  bv 
e  $00,000  limitation,  so  the  problems  you  have  out  here  are  certainlv 
3re  pressing  than  m  many  other  areas,  although  it  applies  to  other 
odiicts  as  well. 

In  keeping  the  family  farm  and  in  keeping  people  on  the  farm, 
think  IS  extremely  important,  and  if  there  is  something  in  our 
s  laws,  as  I  was  indicating  in  examining  Congressman  Sisk  this 
Drning  this  is  a  matter  for  proper  attention  in  the  tax  laws,  and 
don  t  teel  that  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  it  in  many 
stances,  and  many  of  our  laws  which  trv  to  prevent  undue  use  of 
vantages  of  large  accumulation  of  capital  coming  into  businesses 
lere  competition  is  basically  in  a  small  capital  unit  makeup,  which 
what  the  situation  has  been  in  the  farm  area. 

Mr.  Grimmer.  It  seems  to  me  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  to 
ike  up  their  minds  which  route  thev  want  to  go,  if  you  want  to 

this  type  of  a  route  or  if  you  want  to  keep  it  like  it  was.  This  is 
3t  about  that  simple,  and  it  is  fast  going  the  other  wav  and  it  is 

mg  to  continue  that  is  for  sure  until  we  change,  and,  of  course 

senator  Taft.  The  one  question  Mr.  Wedell  brought  up  is  one 
n  bothers  me.  I  don't  know  what  the  figures  are  on  it;  mavbe 
■  can  get  the  figures  before  we  conclude  these  hearings.  The  prob- 
[1  IS  whether  these  companies  are  making  monev.  I  have  a  hard 
le  believing  that  many  of  these  corporations,  wliich  are  publiclv- 
a  corporations,  are  going  to  find  it  justifiable  from  an  economic 
mt  ot  view  to  stay  m  this  business  very  long  unless  thev  are  par- 
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ticularly  fortunate  in  the  area  in  which  they  purchased  their  la 
and  have  seen  the  land  accumulate  in  value  very  rapidly  and  tl 
become  available  for  distribution.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  ^ 
as  I  don't  see  why  they  should  be  particularly  more  efficient  exc 
when  they  probe  the  question  of  using  equipment  of  the  type  t 
has  been  mentioned  here.  I  don't  think  the  world  is  going  to  st{ 
still  insofar  as  new  equipment  is  concerned,  but  I  think  there 
be  ways  in  which  the  small  farmer  can  adapt  and  we  should  em 
him  to  adopt  the  most  efficient  means  of  production. 

Mr.  Tarabini.  The  thing  in  our  little  community,  if  it  contm 
the  way  it  is,  it  is  going  to  wipe  it  off  the  face  of  the  map  beca 
we  have  27  empty  stores  today  that  were  once  filled.  We  have 
tractor  dealership,  where  we  had  three  at  one  time,  and  pretty  s 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any.  ,     , 

Senator  Taft.  As  far  as  the  production  is  concerned,  is  it 
as  great? 

Mr.  Tarabini.  Eight.  With  these  big  landholders  this  mone; 
deviated  away  from  Chowchilla,  where  it  normally  was  coming, 
workers  and  everything.  This  is  still  there,  but  lending  or  bu^ 
from  our  community  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  go  buy  from 
big  boys  and  there  is  no  way  of  generating  this  money  m  our  e< 
omy  at  the  local  level. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Our  time  is  fast  running  out.  Thank  you  ^ 
much  gentlemen. 

Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Jean  Flores,  a  community  worker  m  K 
County. 

Is  Miss  Flores  here  ? 
Miss  Flores.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OP  JEAN  FLORES,  COMMUNITY  WORKER, 
KINGS  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Miss  Flores.  The  statement  that  I  have  to  make  is  regan 
Kings  County.  The  area  of  Kings  County  is  1,395  square  miles 
has  a  population  of  66,300  as  per  census  of  1965.  The  area  ol 
country  is  892,000  acres,  95  percent  of  the  land  is  privately  om 
with  506,528  acres  in  farms,  and  342,041  acres  in  other  lands. 

The  above  indicators  reveal  that  Kings  County  is  a  largely  i 
cultural  area.  One  of  the  biggest  growers  in  the  State  con 
Kings  County.  J.  G.  Boswell,  who  obtained  $41/2  million  m  subs 
from  the  Federal  Government,  is  the  largest  landowner  m  K 
County.  Agricultural  prosperity  blossoms  out  for  the  gro 
controlled  county.  For  the  farmworkers  in  this  area  it  means 
erty.  An  example  of  this  is  that  60  percent  of  the  residents  ot 
county  are  on  welfare.  These  residents  are  on  welfare  because  1 
is  no  work  available,  which  reflects  the  subsidies  that  growers  rec 

California  growers  are  enriched  and  empowered  not  only  by 
sidized  irrigation  water,  the  world's  largest  welfare  program 
have  claimed,  the  biggest  growers,  J.  G.  Boswell  and  Sawyer, 
control  Kings  County,  strengthen  the  control  of  our  lives  tlir 
political  manipulation,  which  brings  them  the  tax  franchise 
sidies  of  soil  conservation  programs,  marketing  order,  acreage  { 
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nt  for  crops,  giiaranteed  prices,  and  so  on,  as  has  been  stated 
T  and  oyer  again  today.  These  government  programs  are  admin- 
Ted  entirely  by  local  committees  of  farmers,  the  big  growers 
trol  the  committees  which  parcel  out  subsidies, 
^he  size  of  some  of  these  subsidies  strains  the  imagination.  The 
lowing  growers  rake  m  subsidies,  welfare  in  Kings  County  •  J  G 
;ro!lA7\^]'  ^"^^2  J^^^llion;  Sawyer,  $1,015,860;  South  Lake"  Farms, 
t68,696 ;  ^\  est  Lake  Farms,  $622,569. 

ienator  Taft.  Excuse  me,  could  I  ask  the  witness  to  identify  these 
sidles  ?  *^ 

roiild  you  identify  the  subsidies  and  where  you  obtained  them« 

5  they  under  the  control  of  the  support  program?  Are  these  crop 

sidies,  cotton  mostly  ? 

fiss  Flores.   Yes,  sir,   wliich  is  largely  cotton  area   in  Kings 

rnty.  one  of  the  reasons  that  no  work  is  available. 

'he  above  is  a  sample  of  California  farmer  welfare  recipients.  A 

.1  of  84  farming  operations  in  California  received  direct  price 

port   payments   of  over   100,000   in   1966.   This  story  has   been 

jated  over  and  over.  The  Government  makes  laws  to  limit  sub- 

es  and  the  grower  finds  ways  to  continue  to  collect  subsidies. 

!  process  for  them  seems  to  be  very  simple. 

Jiother  example  of  the  kind  of  power  that  is  controlled  by  the 

growers  is  the  Williamson  Act  that  has  recently  passed  iii  the 
^  ^?^^^^^^  ^}  *^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  food  stamp  program  was  turned 
?An  .    1  ^^^??P  program  in  Kings  County  would  have  cost 

OOiJ  to  be  exact.  Cost  of  commodities  versus  food  stamp  program 
le  same.  At  the  same  time  the  grower-controlled  board  of  super- 
rs  passed  the  Williamson  Act,  which  represented  a  $500,000 
cut  to  the  rich  growers.  :\Iiddle  income  people  become  the  victims 
•ismg  taxes  and  place  the  blame  on  welfare  recipients  as  a  scape- 
:.  i>o  one  realizes  the  huge  tax  gifts  that  continually  go  to 
^ers.  Ihe  grower-controlled  board  of  supervisors  continue  to 
(rt  public  attention  away  from  their  own  action  and  make  the 
1  stamp  program  and  welfare  a  scapegoat  for  rising  taxes.  The 
fe  growers  continue  to  manipulate  Kings  County, 
he  pity  of  all  of  this  is  that  it  took  1,500  farmworkers  to  camp 
rent  of  the  courthouse  for  21  days  and  nights  just  to  force  the 
m  ot  supervisors  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  board  of  super- 
TS  were  not  m  compliance  with  distributing  commodities  as  per 
uations.  It  took  a  court  order  and  demonstration  to  brins:  the 
rd  into  compliance. 

he  Social  Workers  Organization  of  the  Welfare  Department  in 
gs  Loimty  supported  the  poor  of  that  county.  It  takes  no  imagi- 
on  to  see  the  outcome  of  the  poor  in  this  county.  Health  prob- 
5  in  this  county  are  beyond  belief.  The  County  General  Hospital 
'  ^^ot  provide  adequate  serices.  There  is  one  intern  doctor  avail- 

at  all  times  for  the  county. 

have  some  news  clippings  that  represent  some  of  the  statements 

1  nave  made. 

do  want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  as  part  of  the  testimony  today 

not  3ust  to  bring  out  the  problems  as  has  been  indicated  here 

and  over  agam,  but  really  to  concentrate  an  effort  is  to,  we 
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talk  about  generalities,  but  I  think  that  you  need  to  look  directly 
a  county  such  as  Kings  to  show  the,  well,  the  outcome  of  some 
the  problems  that  are,  that  do  occur  as  realistically  when  it  is  o 
trolled  largely  by  a  grower-type  county. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Too  often  the  statistics  conceal  the  real  tru 
I  think  they  don't  show  the  whole  story,  certainly,  ruined  hq 
deserted  homes,  abandoned  churches,  I  agree  with  you,  and  1  h( 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  visit  Kings  County  soon. 

I  thank  you,  Miss  Flores.  If  you  would  like  to  leave  your  sti 
ment  and  the  newspaper  clippings,  we  would  be  glad  to  enter  tt 
in  the  record.  Thank  you. 

Miss  Flores.  Thank  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  as  follows :) 

Statement  by  Jean  Floees,  Keen  County  Libeeation  Movement 
Health  Committee,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

The  area  of  Kings  County  is  1,395  square  miles  and  hasa  Populatio] 
66  300  as  per  census  of  1965.  The  area  of  the  county  is  892,000  acres.  >ir 
five  percent  of  the  land  is  privately-owned,  with  506,528  acres  m  farms 
342,041  acres  in  other  lands.  The  above  indicators  reveal  that  Kings  Couni 
a  ikrge  agricultural  area.  One  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  State  con 
Kings  County.  J.  G.  Boswell,  who  obtained  41/2  million  dollars  in  subsidies  1 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  land  owner  in  Kings  County  Agr 
tural  prosperity  blossoms  out  for  this  g^f^^^^'^^^trolled  county  For  the  f: 
workers  of  this  area  it  means  poverty.  An  example  of  this  is  that  60  pei 
of  the  residents  in  this  county  are  on  welfare.  These  residents  are  on  we 
because  there  is  no  work  available,  which  reflects  the  subsidies  that  gro 
receive  California  growers  are  enriched  and  empowered  not  only  by  suDsk 
irrigation  water— the  world's  largest  welfare  program  some  have  claimed, 
biggest  growers  J.  G.  Boswell  and  Salyer,  whocontrol  Kings  County  streng 
their  control  of  our  lives  through  political  manipulation  which  brings 
the  tax-financed  subsidies  of  soil  conservation  programs,  marketing  order, 
age  allotments  for  crops,  guaranteed  prices,  etc.  ,.    ,     ^     ,       ,  .^r..mi 

These  government  programs  are  administered  entirely  by  local  commi 
of  farmers.  The  big  growers  control  the  committees  which  parcel  out  subs: 

The  size  of  some  of  these  subsidies  strain  the  imagination.  The  toilo 
growers  rake  in  the  subsidies  (welfare)  in  Kings  County : 

T    ^    -D         11  ---  $4, 50( 

J.  G.  Boswell j'qj^^ 

Salyer -. '  4gj 

South  Lake  Farms 'g2^ 

West  Lake  Farms [ 

Total  subsidies '^'  ^^^ 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  California  farmer  welfare  recipients.  A  total 
farming  operations  in  California  received  direct-price  support  Payments  ot 
100  000  in  1966.  This  story  has  been  repeatetl  over  and  over.  Ihe  t^overi 
made  laws  to  limit  subsidies,  and  the  grower  found  the  ways  to  contm 
collect  subsidies.  The  process  was  simple  for  them.       ^    „    ,  .      .,      ,  .     „^ 

Another  example  of  the  kind  of  power  that  is  controlled  by  the  big  gr< 
is  the  Williamson  Act  that  was  recently  passed  in  Kings  County  and  a 
same  time  the  food  stamp  program  was  turned  down.  The  Food  Stamp 
gram  in  Kings  County  would  have  cost  $80,000  to  be  exact.  Cost  of  coran 
vs.  food  stamp  is  almost  identical.  At  the  same  time  the  grow^er-cont 
board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Williamson  Act  which  represented  halt  . 
lion  dollar  tax  cut  to  the  rich  growers.  Middle-income  people  become  the  v^ 
of  rising  taxes  and  place  the  blame  on  the  Welfare  recipients    (attachmj 

No  one  realizes  the  huge  tax  gift  that  continually  goes  to  the  grower 
grower-controlled  Board  of  Supervisors  continue  t«,  ^ivert  public  att- 
away  from  their  action  and  make  Food  Stamp  and  Welfare  the  scapego 
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ing  taxes.  The  large  growers  continue  to  manipulate  Kings  County,  (attach- 
■nt  II) 

rhe  pity  of  all  this  is  that  it  took  1,500  farmworkers  to  camp  in  front  of  the 
irthouse  for  21  days  and  nights  just  to  force  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
uply  with  the  law.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  were  not  in  compliance  with 
tributing  commodities  as  per  regulations.  It  took  a  court  order  and  demon- 
ation  to  bring  the  Board  in  compliance.  The  social  workers  organization  of 
!  Welfare  Department  in  Kings  County  supported  the  poor  of  the  county, 
ttached  III)  It  takes  no  imagination  to  see  the  outcome  for  the  poor  in  this 
mty. 


lealth  problems  in  this  county  are  beyond  belief.  The  County  hospital  does 
:  provide  adequate  services. 


[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  Feb.  22,  1970] 

Open  Space  Use  Shifts  Tax  Burden  to  Cities 

(By  Ron  Taylor) 

Ian  Joaquin  Valley  landowners  have  cut  nearly  $8  million  a  year  from  their 

bills  by  tucking  2.2  million  acres  into  the  California  Land  Conservation 

tax  shelters. 
Jut  the  resulting  $92  million  loss  in  assessed  valuation  in  the  five-county 

base  has  created  serious  financial  strains  on  government  at  all  levels  out- 
i  the  cities.  The  result  of  the  act  is  to  shift  some  of  the  tax  burden  from 
iculture  to  nonagricultural  property. 

'he  so-called  "open  space"  conservation  program,  authorized  four  years  ago 
1  bill  introduced  by  Kern  County  Assemblyman  John  Williamson,  was  de- 
led to  give  farmers  tax  protection  against  urban-inflated  land  values.  . 
he  farmer  in  each  participating  county,  can  put  his  land  in  an  agricultural 
serve  by  contracting  with  the  county.  The  contract  requires  the  land  be 
1  exclusively  for  agriculture  for  a  decade,  and  in  return  taxes  are  based  on 
1  income  yields. 

ivestock  men,  faced  with  $150  and  $200  an  acre  "recreational"  market  value 
foothill  grazing  land,  reduce  their  taxes  up  to  90  per  cent  by  putting  their 
1  under  the  Williamson  act.   Using  a  formula   that  includes  income— the 
!ing  rental  is  only  a  few  dollars  an  acre — taxes  fall  markedly 
rem  Kern  County  north  to  Madera— Merced  County  is  not  participating 

,  ^^^—^^^  foothill  grazing  lands  were  first  to  come  in,  but  then  prime 
n  land  application  began  to  increase. 

ulare  County  planning  director  Donald  Wolfe  and  administrative  director 
Id  Ogden,  m  a  report  on  the  effect  of  the  act,  summed  it  up  well  for  all 
counties : 

3n  Dec.  17,  1967  the  board  elected  to  enter  the  program,  and  because  of  the 
sing  tmie  factor,  expressed  their  belief  that  any  ensuing  problems  would  be 
Ived  on  an  individual  basis  .  .  ." 

arlier  in  the  report  they  observed,  "No  one  was  able  to  evaluate  realistically 
potential  impact  because  of  the  lack  of  supporting  data.  Land  use  planning 
es,  as  well  as  economic  consequences  were  discussed,   but  little  was  re- 

Je  result?  Most  counties  have  been  in  the  program  one  or  two  vears.  Rural 
01  districts  in  each  of  the  counties  suffer  the  most.  In  Wasco  High  School 
.  fox^      .n^^^  assessed  value  dropped  $4.9  million  and  the  board  had  to 
e  taxes  19  cents  to  make  up  the  $63,000  tax  revenue  loss. 
)rcoran  schools    in  Kings  County,  will  lose  $200,000  in  tax  revenues,  but 

hPlnfiT"''  ^^^'2^..^^''^''  ^^""^^  explained  existing  state  aid  formulas 
neip  hii  in  some  of  the  loss. 

S  ?J  ^«^"ty   here  are  the  acreages  put  into  the  preserves,  the  assessed 
anon  losses,  and  tax  revenue  losses  estimated  by  county  oflicials : 
IxraL^^''''^^'  ^''''^  ^^^  million  in  assessed  value,  losing  $5  million 
nniinn   in'';  ^'''''^'  ^^^'^^^  ^"^^"'  ^^«P  1^  ^illi^^  i^  assessed  value,  losing 

OOoTn  J«  revenues ;    Tulare,   370,000   acres,    drop   $4.7  million   losing 

-WO  in  tax  revenues;  Kings,  320,000  acres,  drop  17  million,  losing  $1.1  mil 

m  tax   revenues,    and   Madera,    174,000   acres,   drop   $1.9   million,   losing 
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The  tax  loss  figures  are  estimates  and  the  acreages  are  last  year  s  figur 
County  officials  report  applications  this  year  to  include  more  land  are  piling 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  some  counties- Fresno  for  instance-may  double  1 

floreafire  involved 

Estimates  are  that  the  tax  revenue  losses,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  could 
UP  another  30  to  40  percent.  In  Kings  County,  the  planners  and  administrat 
officer  estimate  a  combined  $1  tax  rate  increase  will  be  needed  to  make  up  1 
losses  suffered  by  schools  and  county  government. 

Gov  Ronald  Reagan,  in  a  Feb.  3  statement  on  his  tax  reform  proposals,  s» 
"We  propose  to  mandate  the  availability  of  the  use-assessment  provisions 
the  Williamson  Land  Conservation  Act,  and  to  provide  replacement  revenue 
the  counties.  This  will  help  preserve  the  rapidly  disappearing  open  spaces. 
well  as  provide  tax  relief  for  agriculture."  ^  ^^^  r(,  r^ 

The  proposed  replacement  revenue  would  be  on  a  sliding  scale,  from  oO  ce 
to  $150  an  acre,  depending  on  the  value  of  the  land.  Each  county,  and  e: 
school   district  facing  critical  losses  is,  in  effect,  promised  this  state  aid 

^^But^^presuming  all  of  Kern  County's  1  million  excluded  acres  are  prime.  ; 
return  $1.50  an  acre  for  the  county  and  $1.50  an  acre  for  the  schools.  i 
would  still  leave  a  $2  million  tax  revenue  loss.  ^       ^     *. 

Sen  Walter  Stiern,  D-Bakersfield,  chairman  of  the  state  Senate  tax  c 
mittee,  said  he  and  Assemblyman  Gordon  Duffy,  R-Hanford,  are  now  work 
up  legislation  to  meet  the  financial  problems  created  by  the  Williamson  Ac 

Their  approach,  concurred  in  by  most  county  officials  commenting  m  ■ 
tax  problem,  is  that  this  is  a  statewide  problem  that  should  be  met  on  a  si 
basis  They  feel  there  is  a  statewide  interest  in  preserving  open  lands  .- 
prime  farm  lands,  and  therefore  state  funds  should  help  the  counties  meet 

^""withoutTtate  or  federal  assistance,  the  tax  shift  will  have  a  major  imi; 
on  nonfarm  property.  For  example,  Tulare  County  planners  figured  ou 
Visilia  city  resident  owning  a  $20,000  home  will  have  $64  added  to  his  prop. 

^The  same  type  of  house,  in  a  rural  area  such  as  Traver,  will  get  a  tax  1; 
of  $130  a  year.  While  the  city  governments  are  little  affected,  the  tax  Ji 
comes  because  school  districts  and  rural  special  water  or  sewer  or  irriga  i 
districts,  suffer  the  most.  ,     ^     -  v.r.^^r.r.^^ 

While  the  intent  of  the  bill  was  to  protect  farm  lands  from  urban-nonf  i 
market  values,  it  is  being  applied  widely  now  as  a  P^^f^^ax  shelter  for  owii 
of  farm  and  grazing  lands.  The  corporate  farms  of  the  West  Side— suet. 
Giffen,  Salyer,  Boswell,  Kern  County  Land  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railrc- 
have  each  put  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  preserve. 

In  Kings  County,  where  some  large  corporate  farms  receive  $2  million  t{ 
a  year  in  federal  subsidies,  county  planners  say  38  per  cent  of  the  county  Ji 
is  already  included  in  these  tax  shelter  preserves. 

Wolfe,  an  outspoken  planner,  says  he  believes  the  Williamson  act  has  jC 
intent,  but  that  its  use  must  be  modified. 

"The  goals  are  to  preserve  productive  land,  preserve  open  space  and  si 
urban  growth,  and  these  are  good,  but  the  program  has  run  away  with  itsf 

Vfficials  of  another  county  severely  criticized  the  "way  the  bill  was  writi 
because  it  allowed  too  much  to  happen  too  quickly.  "It  was  like  opening 
barn  door,  at  first  only  a  few  came  out,  then  all  at  once  the  whole  herd  i< 
to  escape,"  one  said.  ,    .  ,   ._  ,^ . 

In  Kings  County,  where  supervisors  are  now  being  pressured  oy  nu. 
farm  workers  to  go  into  the  food  stamp  program,  the  loss  of  revenue  is  a  ni| 
factor  in  their  deliberations.  Food  stamps  administratively  would  cost  $«'* 
at  a  time  the  county  general  fund  faces  a  $500,000  loss. 

County  Administrative  Officer  Frank  Irwin  said,   "We  are  proposing 
form  of  "legislation  that  would  authorize  the  state  to,  at  least  in  part,  reimt 
the  counties  because  the  open  space  land  conservation  idea  is  in  the  state  u 
interest."  .    ^  ,   „      ^^„  j 

The  governor's  proposed  50  cent  to  $1.50  an  acre  reimbursement  for  ecu  i 
and  a  like  amount  for  schools  would  cover  approximately  two-thirds  ox 
tax  revenue  loss. 
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Xo  one  has  indicated  where  this  state  tax  money  would  come  from,  or  how 
would  be  raised.  The  remaining  one-third  of  the  loss  to  the  counties  would 
esumably  have  to  be  picked  up  by  a  hike  in  local  taxes,  or  by  elimination. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


NO  solution? 


Editor,  The  Sentinel :  Your  Saturday  editorial  on  the  food  stamp  controversy 
med  agricultural  automation  as  a  cause  and  suggested  that  a  mediation  board 
ght  find  a  satisfactory  solution. 

We  could  go  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy  age,  but  even  our  povertv  class 
aild  hate  to  give  up  their  color  TV  sets.  We  can  simply  provide  a  free-living 
our  economic  incompetents,  but  people  who  work  are  getting  impatient  hav- 
l  ever  larger  chunks  taxed  out  of  what  they  produce.  We  can  go  on  with 
fhnological  improvements,  but  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  workers  with 
?  requisite  intelligence  to  man  them?  We  have  already  put  half  the  nation's 
usewives  into  jobs  to  replace  the  untrainables  who  fall  by  the  welfare  way- 
le.  We  could  ask  the  poverty  class  to  stop  reproducing,  but,  as  I  found  out 
?viously,  anyone  who  mentions  that  may  find  the  sky  falling  on  him. 
rhis  time,  I  have  another  equally  unacceptable  suggestion :  There  is  no  satis- 
?tory  solution. 

D.  W.  Tomer 


LESS    EXPENSIVE? 

Editor,  The  Sentinel :  Concern  must  be  voiced  over  the  alarming  atrophy  of 
Lsoning  power  among  many  of  our  supposedly  educated  citizens.  I  am  refering 
those  persons,  Mr.  Johns,  Mrs.  Rider  et  al,  who  cannot  discuss  an  issue  such 
food  stamps  without  resorting  to  an  emotional  rhetoric  that  throws  all  logic 
the  wmds.  Indeed,  they  seem  utterly  incapable  of  grasping  the  most  elemen- 
y  facts  concerning  the  issue. 

rhese  persons  expound  endlessly  upon  the  plight  of  the  middle  class  tax- 
:er  who  is  hit  by  rising  taxes  nearly  every  year.  Correct,  the  tax  bite  is 
y  high  and  will  certainly  go  even  higher  under  our  present  political  leader- 
p.  But  the  blame  for  this  cannot  lie  with  the  food  stamp  campers.  Let's  get 
facts  straight  so  you  will  not  have  to  make  yourselves  look  ridiculous  anv- 
re. 

:he  truth  is,  people,  that  the  food  stamp  program  costs  far  less  than  the 
imodity  program  that  the  supervisors  just  voted  for.  Can  vou  get  that  into 
ir  heads?  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  less  to  be  exact.  In  other  words  the 
mp  program  saves  tax  money  that  is  being  spent  right  now. 
-our  arguments  against  the  stamp  program  therefore  assume  an  absurd 
iiity  when  one  realizes  that  what  you  are  doing  is  fighting  for  higher  costs 
•n  yourselves.  It's  completley  illogical,  but  this  is  indeed  what  our  "educated" 
zens  are  doing. 

^'e  all  understand  the  feelings  of  many  middle  income  people  who  feel  they 
-e  been  the  victims  of  rising  taxes  and  inflation,  I  submit,  however  that 
y  are  not  placing  the  blame  for  this  where  it  really  belongs.  Whv  do  thev 
f^  .V,  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Supervisors,  who  just  voted  a  half-million  dollar  tax 
to  the  farmers  under  the  Williamson  Act,  Why  can  thev  not  understand 
t  me  city  dweller,  the  small  property  owner,  will  shoulder  the  extra  costs 
tais  huge  tax  gift  to  one  segment  of  the  communitv*^ 

^n  It  be  that  the  supervisors  have  cleverly  diverted 'public  attention  awav 
po^^""  ^^'"^  actions,  and  have  made  food  stamps  the  scapegoat  for  rising 
1'  ,I.^^^^Pe<>Ple  start  irrationally  arguing  in  favor  of  higher  costs  to  them- 
n  rm,  ""  suspect  that  they  are  being  manipulated.  Come  on  people— trv  to 
n  your  minds  and  understand  who  is  really  taking  you. 

'omn^w''^^*  ^^^  Kings  County  Welfare  Department  has  been  in  the  prStss 
ompihng  a  more  up-to-date  financial  comparison  between  the  two  programs. 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Hartford,  Calif.,  February  17,  1972. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Yenger, 

Chairman,  Kings  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Courthouse,  Ha/nford,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Yenger  :  In  recent  weeks  the  level  of  hunger  in  America  has  : 
ceived  wide  spread  attention.  President  Nixon  has  stated  that  it  is  his  policy 
eliminate  famine  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth.  It  is  the  f^^^^^f  .?f  Kms^Cour 
Social  Workers  Organization  that  implementation  of  the  Food  btamp  Progn 
in  Kings  County  would  eliminate  much  of  the  problem.  v,      k. 

The  one  major  problem  to  the  adoption  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  has  b^ 
the  increased  cost  to  the  county.  It  however  must  be  understood  that  if 
present  Commodity  Distribution  Program  is  to  be  operated  under  the  St 
Plan  the  total  costs  Food  Stamp  Program  (Bank  Issuance)  versus  State  Cc 
modity  Distribution  Program  would  be  nearly  identical.  In  the  case  of 
Food  Stamp  Program  (County  Issuance)  versus  State  Commodity  Distribut 
Program  the  costs  would  considerably  less.  It  therefore  must  be  realized  1 
operating  the  Commodity  Program  in  accordance  with  the  State  PJfn  will 
just  as  costly  yet  fail  to  inject  the  stamp  program's  economic  benefits  into 

''''The^* Commodity  Distribution  Program  deals  essentially  in  surplus  foods 
means  of  farm  price  support.  The  only  benefit  to  the  local  economy  is  this 
direct  one.  The  Food  Stamp  Program  increases  the  purchasing  power  of 
household  to  the  extent  of  the  bonus  value  and  the  entire  purchasing  is  hand 

at  the  local  retail  outlets.  ^^^a^  f^  f>.^  t 

The  Commodity  Distribution  Program  provides  no  choice  of  foods  to  the  i 
ticipating  household  and  the  nutritional  value  and  balance  are  secondary  ; 
is  determined  by  the  available  commodities.  Since  commodities  are  distribi 
only  semi-monthly  without  regard  to  eating  habits  or  available  housel 
storage  facilities  they  are  subject  to  waste  and  spoilage. 

Low  income  families  and  public  assistance  recipients  prefer  food  sta 
because  they  may  be  used  to  purchase  any  domestic  food  through  normal  re 
outlets  allowing  for  free  choice  without  the  stigma  attached  to  welfare  c 
modmes  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Kings  County  Social  Workers  O 
nization  supports  the  adoption  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 


Statement  of  Leon  Burnian,  Student  of  the  Community  Development  Ci 
Good  Morning,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen—my  name  is  Leon  Burnian  I  a1 
student  of  the  Community  Development  Class.  I  would  like  to  present  the  o 
members  of  this  class  who  are:  Dionicio  Navarro  Joe  Bui-^is«  Joe  Go 
Joe  Ortiz,  Antonio  Navarro,  Jesse  Larios,  Raymond  Ybarra,  Joe  ^anchez 
Richard  Sandoval.  Another  student  who  is  no  longer  with  us  is  Albert  L 

^^T^hLn^ro^^L'l^Tr^^^  ^^-^^-^^  -^ 

"^^irella'^srhts^e'^erunder  the  training  of  Mrs.  Jean  Wilson   since  Decei 
19,  1969.  At  that  time  there  were  five  students.  In  the  recent  month  we 
alloted  5  additional  slots.  -     -  ,     , 

All  of  the  students  participating  have  earned  more  than  ^alf  of  last  y 
earnings  as  farm  laborers.  All  are  from  low-income  levels  and  the Jnghest 
cation  level  is  5th  grade.  80%  of  the  students  are  below  4th  grade  level 
some  have  just  learned  English.  •        •  •     ^^  „  T.^r.o  fm 

In  a  dream  that  was  conceived  by  this  class,  we  visioned  a  hope  foi 
families.  This  class  gave  us  hope  for  tomorrow  and  the  strength  to  !■ 
through  when  times  have  been  rough.  Part  of  this  dream  was  this  Worr 
which  is  a  part  of  us.  As  you  can  see  we  lia<i  to  work  long  hard  ho^rs 
though  we  were  paid  for  6  hours,  5  days  a  week.  Out  of  9  cars  there  are 
3  cars  in  running  condition  at  this  time.  It  seemed  as  though  everything 
wrong  and  many  times  we  wanted  to  give  up— but  we  continued  because  ( 

'^Th'^re  are  students  like  Dionicia  Navarro  and  Joe  Burnias  who  are  n 
age,  but  still  are  striving  because  of  their  beliefs,  because  of  their  effort 
the  rest  of  the  students;  it  is  impossible  to  let  them  down.  Programs  lik. 
should  be  established  and  should  be  for  longer  periods. 
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With  regard  to  the  presentation,  please  bear  with  us  because  we  definitely 
v^  count  ^^^       communication  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  making  this  a  produc- 

Some  of  the  speeches  may  sound  like  this  is  a  confrontation,  but  it  is  not. 

►^e  simply  are  stating  facts  in  the  hope  that  solutions  be  provided  here  today. 

^e  hope  you  understand  us  and  that  after  this  is  over  that  we  will  be  getting 

Id  keeping  people  together  as  stated  in  our  theme. 

We  know  that  we  lack  education,  but  ours  has  been  the  school  of  life    Our 

ssons  were  hard  ones,  we  have  limited  time,  we  had  to  learn  through  our 

istaKes. 

We  will  not  give  up,  all  we  ask  is  for  an  opportunity. 


EMPLOYMENT 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  low  income  to  get  jobs  in  Kings  County.  Why-  Be- 
use  there  is  not  enough  industry  or  manufacturing  outlets  in  Kings  County 

fnt^^fn  ^Tn^^'^r  ^^^"^  ?n  ^^^  f^""'  ^^^^^-  ^^^"^  ^^^  «^ly  12  manufacturini 
Tl  \^  f  A^"""..^^  ^^^*  ^"^P^^y  ^'285  people  in  the  Hanford  area.  The 
moore  Naval  Air  Station  employ  8,650.  The  other  non-manufacturing  com- 

?rcro?educaUon'!''''''-  ^""'  "'  '""''^  ''"'"  ""'''  ^^^^'^  ^"  °^^  qualify  blcauTe 
ret  there  are  112  acres  in  the  city  limits  zoned  for  light/heavy  industry 
can  work.  '  ^^  ^^^  ^''''''  ^^""^  industry  with  training  programs  so  that 

^e  can  enter  training  programs  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  world  under 
dnJT fnr'^  '^^^'''  "^t'^''.  Department,  or  public  schools.  What  we  are 
flerll  and  .WpT'^  effort  from  the  county  agencies  to  work  with  State, 
,n.?nn  ^Lal  1?^  ^^P^^^^^tatives  such  as  Congressman  Talcott,  Senator 
"lopment^'^this^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"'  ^'^'^  '^^^^^^  ^^^^^  '^  ^^^^^  --^  ^"^-trial 

ro  believe  that  industry  does  not  want  to  come  into  this  county  will  continue 
e  bee/ cal  ^H  T^^u  '''}''.'  low-income  poor  as  parasites  of  our  country  We 
Phank  You  ^^^~  ^^^'  ^  ^^''  "^^  ^^^  '^  ^^  ^^^'^''^  ^^i«- 


RURAL   HOUSING 

co[f  ^r^fl^^rL^r^^^''''^^^V  '1^^'^'  ^^^  20th  century.  The  rural  poor  live 

sand  ste/S^^'J  h  .^"".H ^^'^^''  ^^^^  ^'^  swarming  with  cockroaches  full  of 
s  ana  steaming  hot  in  the  summer. 

Iigrant  farm  warkers  don't  know  what  it  is  like,  to  have  inside  toilets 

Z'  eTception'Lth  ''Ih    ^'ll^  ^'f '  ^J"^^  '''^'  ^"  *^^-  houses    lathJubs 

ita  Roi,   R.nl     •  ^"a  ^^^^  ^r^  ''"^^-  Covering  the  rural  areas  of  Armona, 

n   ^w.   .      ^^•'^^  ^''^''^^'  Lemoore,  Stratford,  Kettleman  City,  and  Cor^ 

I  beyond  repair  P^^^^^tages   of  broken   down  houses   that  are  unsafe 

LTilie's  whfow"n^'he7r"L^es.'"'''  "'  ""^''^  ''  '^'"^^  sub-standard  housing 

^als^?i^i"f  hi?f  ^\  ^i?""^^  .V'^^^  ^'"'^  ^^^^ot  afford  decent  housing.   Some 
^nilr  V^r^^ii^'^  shelters  than  most  of  these  families. 

ns  ol  UD  fn  ^l^'^on^'^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^"^^«  ™^1  ^o"«i^g  loans, 
iirs  LXd  J  '  o^  ^u^-  ^l  "^^^^  ^^  homeowners  who  cannot  afford  all 
'ssoZfth*^  ^^^^  *^^''*  ^^"'^  ^^^^'  ^"*  ^an  afford  to  make  enough  re- 
rov?.  nne  ^^^  ^"""'^  ^""^^  ''^^  endanger  their  health  and  safety. 
nTmfnis?ratTon 'Rn'rfi'r'  "^"'.  '^  ^'^''  ''  ^^'  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^  farmers 

ZVr^l  X^'^^r.  ^^!:«l^all  from  Self-Help  Enterprises,  in  a  recent  article 

w^ulTtakelo  L'To\^'^^^  'f"'  ?r^'  ^^"^^"^  ^«  ^^^^^  ^"^"'  ^"t  at  a  rate 
gs  County  ^  ^^^  ''"''^^  P'^'^''  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^t  housing  in 
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Farmers  Home  Administration  is  not  reaching  the  majority  of  the  people  b 
cause  the  Federal  Government  does  not  give  enough  funds  to  make  th 
possible.  

URBAN    HOUSING 

Our  present  urban  housing  programs  simply  have  not  met  the  housing  nee 
in  Lemoore,  Stratford,  and  Hanford.  The  families  who  are  m  the  greatest  ne 
do  not  qualify  for  loans  and  grants  under  existing  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  known  as  HLD  adm. 
isters  housing  programs  for  both  Urban  and  Rural  low-income  Ja^ihes^Lnd 
HUD  community  renewal  programs  in  communities  less  than  o,dOO  populati 
may   obtain  funds  for  comprehensive  planning  for  water  and  sewer  devel( 

"^The  Public  Low  Rent  Program  in  Kings  County  is  operated  under  the  nai 
of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Kings  County.  The  County  Board  of  Supervise 
appoints  a  commission  consisting  of  five  civic  leaders  who  govern  the  Housi 
Authority  They  in  turn  appoint  a  director  to  oversee  the  operation  of  the  C 
poration.  The  cost  of  operation  is  paid  by  the  rent  collected. 

The  Public  Low  Rent  Program  in  Kings  County  consists  of  150  units 
Hanford  and  100  units  in  the  rural  community  of  Corcoran.  Again  this  is 
total  of  265  units.  But  the  1966  Self-Help  Enterprises  reported  a  percent^ 
of  35  to  40%  substandard  dwellings. 

The   relatively   new   programs  in   Hanford,   Corcoran,   and  Armona   with 

total  of  265  cannot  begin  to  fill  the  gap.  ^.   -,  t^-  >.f     A^f  ^f  iQfiR   wh 

Even  thought  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196o,  wh 
grants  to  all  citizens  the  same  rights  to  real  and  personal  property  ayaila 
fi  White  Americans,  still  the  practice  of  these  different  housing  projects 
de  facto  segregation  as  the  location  tends  to  follow  the  ethnic  trends  of 
established  community. 


EDUCATION 

As  you  all  must  realize,  education  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  minoi 
and  poor  people.  The  dominant  idea  that  education  is  a  V^'lJ'^^f^JZtLl' 
is  keenly  felt  by  all  low-income  people.  Knowing  other  privileges  or  rights 
sometTmes  denied,  the  education  issue  is  a  topic  of  g^eat  importance.  Soci 
savs  that  the  door  to  self-improvement  is  education,  yet  at  the  same  time 
closes  the  door  of  improvement.  Statistics  bear  this  out  when  one  obser 
that  the  average  years  of  schooling  for  Indians  is  5  years,  Mexican-Amenc 
8  years  and  Afro-Americans,  10  years.  All  this  is  especially  disheartening  w 
todfy's'Mgh  school  diploma  is  decreasing  in  value.  When  a  minority  sd 

graduate  does  get  a  diploma  it  is  often  felt  to  be  inferior  from  the  on 
ftudent  getslrom  the  high  school  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Segregation  : 

'"Tr'ifaJk  Vs't^mTn  thf  public  schools  gives  further  evidence  of  suspi. 
on  the  part  of  poor  people.  A  child  that  takes  an  IQ  test  that  determine 
he  will  be  on  the  A,  B,  or  C  group  knows  nothing  of  the  -ea^ons  or  resuUs 
score  has  on  his  future.  What  educators  don't  realize,  after  all  this  time 
hat  the  IQ  tests  are  geared  to  the  middle  -come  White  child  an^  leaves 
minority  poor  child  at  a  further  disadvantage.  Add  to  this  the  language  p 
lem  of  Mexican  American  children.  How  many  Anglos  know  of  la  lloronae 
cially  if  they  have  to  write  their  answers  m  Spanish.  Add  also  the  atti 
one  has  when  what  he  does  learn  at  home  is  many  times  considered  wron^ 
educators.  Was  Villa  a  bandit  or  a  champion  of  the  people  t 

A  case  that  makes  this  intolerable  situation  more  noticeable  is  the  re 
ruling  concerning  the  50,000  Mexican-American  children  who  by  action  of 
CRLA  were  found  to  be  not  retarded  even  though  they  were  in  reta: 
Sashes'.  Bringing  the  situation  closer  to  ^^o-^' /hy  does  Corcoran  have 
retarded  children  out  of  2,000  students  and  Hanford  ^^^  ^^^  of  4,^0  ?  Cou 
be  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  students  in  Corcoran  are  of  Mexican  ae 
and  don't  understand  the  tests  they  are  given  for  the  above  reasons? 

AVe  ask  ourselves  a  lot  of  these  questions  and  can't  help  but  think  a  ic 
these  educational  problems  are  not  only  ours  but  yo"^^,  ^^or  a  lot  ot  us. 
too  late  and  we  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  Soh^^^.^f^^  f^^^ends  on 
education.  Must  our  children  again  suffer  the  same  fate?  A  lot  depends  on 
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Affidavit  of  Jesse  Boyar 

My  name  is  Jesse  Boyar,  I  reside  at  3524  Virginia  Avenue,  Bakersfield 
-ahfornia.  I  have  lived  in  Kern  County  for  eight  years.  I  arrived  as  a  migrant 
worker  in  Arvin,  California  in  January  1964  from  Indio,  California,  where  I 
'orked  packing  dates.  I  have  done  farm  labor  as  a  seasonal  and  migrant  farm- 
orker  m  Michigan,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California 
t  the  present  time  I  am  employed  as  a  Community  Representative  with 
Ulinica  de  los  Campesinos"  located  in  Lamont.  This  Migrant  Health  Clinic  is 
ider  Health  Education  and  Welfare  Department.  I  have  personally  experi- 
aced  the  hard  back  breaking  work  of  bending  all  day  thinning  beets  with  the 
lort-hoe  at  an  early  age  when  other  children  were  in  the  classroom.  I  was 
;uggling  with  a  200  pound  sack  of  cotton  trying  to  pull  it  up  a  ladder  to  dump 

on  a  cotton  trailer.  I  have  felt  the  sharp  blades  of  the  corn  while  husking 
jrn  with  two  mules  pulling  a  trailer  which  we  had  to  fill  by  early  afternoon 
he  blades  would  really  cut  you  up  when  the  corn  stalks  dried  with  the  hot 
m.  To  do  this  type  of  work,  we  had  to  arise  about  3 :30  in  the  morning 
vaken  by  a  fire  alarm  bell  that  startled  us  out  of  bed  each  morning.  All  in 
1  I  have  experienced  many  hardships  doing  different  type  of  farmwork  under 
^^i^^rr.?.^  ,  ^"^  sweltering  hot  conditions  when  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
eath.  The  latest  time  I  did  farmwork  it  became  very  difficult  for  me  to  work 
^^Tl%  ^^  ^-^-S  watered  and  my  nose  was  running  constantly  because  of  same 
•ppdnffil  o 'i-^  that  was  sprayed  on  the  plum  orchard  where  I  worked  in 
!  nnw-  '  ?^V'J'''*?T^-..^.^^  '^^^''t^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^si^e  is  ranked  third  among 
L^^lfl^  ^^^  United  States  in  gross  value  include  cotton,  potatoes,  fruits 
Its,  and  field  crops  m  addition  to  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry.  Agricultural 
onomy''''  ^"'^^^^^^  ^^  301,712,000  in  1968.  Agriculture  is  the  main  stay  of  the 

Kern's  latest  population  figure  shows  that  there  are  350,000  people  living  in 
LTi"  ^'  I*;s  a  combination  urban/rural  county  with  a  core  urban  area 
iT^JlTf  Bakersfield.  The  population  is  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
Dan  and  rural  areas. 

Recent  newspapers  articles  in  the  "Bakersfield  Californian"  have  cast  a  large 
.tnf.  f^"""^^^  covering  the  entire  county  with  much  talk  and  controversy 
Qcermng  the  receiving  of  what  I  call  ''Giant  Welfare  handouts  to  the  grower 
naMr  inhT^'w-??"''''  Z  ''X^?''  products  on  their  lands."  On  June  19,  1967, 
?  o?  iri.?  Williams  of  Delaware  inserted  in  the  Congressional  record,  a 
ited  Sta?p/''KprnT^''^*  payments  received  by  big  farmers  throught  ihe 
>1096  Company    received    $652,057    and    Tejon    Ranch 

lirr^nL^T^""^ /""^  ''''If  investigation  for  claiming  allotments  on  land 
TJZo..?LZ^^''''^  ""'  ^^T  ^r^  ^""'"^^^  ^^^^  ^l^i^^  '^^^^^  not  have  been 
;^L  nnv^f  ^  government  subsidy  regulations.  This  in  contrast  with  the 
rmwoX  w?hT.^'^r'  e«Pe^.i^lly  the  plight  of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
sSiTn^lJI  1^  ^  ^^f  tmued  crisis  of  recurring  cases  of  sickness,  pesticides 
amunUy  ^t^arge^"^    ^^''^^''  conspicuous  neglect  of  their  problems  by  the 

[n  1966  there  were  estimated  17,367  families  in  Kern  County  whose  income 
dew/Tif'  ^'^''  them  below  the  Social  Security  Adminis^tration  Poverty 
DercPrf;.!  ^ePff  sents  18%  of  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  county 
nlZ?  l^%  '■''^^^i^  ^^''^^  to  the  State  of  California's  percentage  of  poor 
1^1^66  theS7y7'-r^^-/^'r"'t'T^  percentage'^was  15.1%  ^or 
•her  than  98^'  nf  th  J'  P^^^  families  in  Kern  County  place  Kern  County 
frorpr  14  /'  ^  counties  m  the  United  States  in  number  of  poor  fam- 
rmx^I  1  ^'^^^  ^^^^  Poo^  families  than  the  average  county  in  the  nation) 
rmworker  population  at  its  highest  peak  is  said  to  be  30,373  One  cfn  see 
mwolers^^^n^'or)'  ^^"'"-  \  ^^^'  ""'^'^  ^^^'^  counted' and  many  othe? 
™se  accurate  cou'r  ''"'''^  '"^  '  ^""'  ""''''  '''''  '  ''^'  '^'''  to 

tvy  TmZi^Jl^'^^^^  ^!^  P^^  ^^'  ^'^  ^^^^tity  as  farmworker  is  very 
mnn\fl  LJ-J  ^^T.  ^'^^  P^^^  ^^^^th,  a  status  of  a  non-person  in  the 

maSy  The  ZoZl  ^V^'k^^'^"  ^"^  ^''^'^'ty  ending  in  tragic  early  death 
ealed  hpTp  Jfhl  k""^  problems  are  too  many  to  mention  here.  Some  are 
'ure  some  of  fh^Tf  ^fw  f  ^^^  P"«^ity  to  be  placed  in  a  combat  rural  zone 

a  d?ffi^nif  .•  ^  Ills  that  hound  the  campesinos.  Farmworkers  have  always 
I  a  difficult  time  m  identifying  themselves  as  people  in  need  with  the  Wei- 
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fare  Department.  Rules  and  Regulations  keep  them  thinking  that  Welfare  i^ 
there  to^  keep  them  out  rather  than  to  help  them  especially  during  the  hare 
winter  months  when  work  slacks  off  in  the  fields. 

On  October  1st,  1971  regulation  14-440  verification  of  employment  went  int 
effect  The  farmworker  certainly  was  not  taken  into  consideration  when  thi 
regulation  was  written.  It  is  difficult  for  the  farmworker  to  come  up  with  form 
Sating  Tmount  earned  by  different  contractors  when  for  one-migrants  hav 
irprovWe  their  own  transportation  to  go  and  find  certain  contractor  in  anothe 
county  to  verify  employment.  It  becomes  absurd  and  rediculous  if  he  has  to  g 
ouHf  state  to  get  forms  of  cerification  of  employment.  It  has  been  noted  tha 
?herf  are  too  miny  forms  already  which  have  to  be  filled  out.  These  forms  ar 
caS  1043  Besides  you  have  one  that  has  to  be  filled  by  rural  manpower, 
Ton  win  form  a  Hunfan  Resources  Development  Unemployment  Insurance  fon 
and  Tow  a  verification  employment  form  which  turns  all  their  filing  of  fom 
reauest  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  into  a  riot  of  paper  work  which 
reSive  and  sometimes  or  I  should  say  many  times  incomprehensive  ar 
wfthout  loS  reason  or  purpose  except  to  harass  and  make  it  more  difficu 
Ty  exSaustTng  thrfarmwo?kerapplicant  and  making  it  unhumanly  impossib 

'""nTe'^^jXZlrln^^^^^^  knowledge  of  18  different  appUcants  f 
AFDC.U  benefits  since  October  26,  1971  only  one  of  those  applicants  r 
ceived  any  aid  then  only  on  December  15,  1971,  because  of  a  receipt  of  i 

^"^The  hrr'Lhness  of  this  new  regulation  41-440  places  the  migrant  and  season 
workL Tt  a  very'  des^^^^^^^^     and  difficult  disadvantage.  This  serious  proble 

Tll%faSSa\^^^^^^^^^^  communicative  handicapped  suffers  from 

triple  handicap  he  sometimes  cannot  adopt  the  american  way  of  life  or  he  m. 
have  a  phyS  handicap  plus  a  language  difficulty  ^Mch  keeps  b.^bogg 
down.  Rehabilitation  for  the  Spanish  speaking  handicap  f^  the  last  resort^ 
vided  by  our  democratic  system;  yet  when  he  reaches  the  door  of  the  ste 
department  of  rehabilitation  he  is  told  if  you  don't  speak  english,  we  cai 

"""f/my.-Congvess  amended  the  vocational  rehabilitation  act  to  incr^ease  t 
amount  of  federal  money  available  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  establisn 
natZal  center  for  deaf-blind  clients  and  authorized  a  new  spacial  project  fu 

^^r^pK^nlrlss^'a^^^^^^^^ 

federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  state  rehabilitation  program  from  75%  to  80 
to  provide  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  programs  for  all  vo 
tionallv  handicapped  individuals  who  are  disadvantaged. 

In  September's  1971  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  ^^^^^^^f'^^^""'^^^^ 
power  planning  system  C.A.M.P.S.  which  would  help  alleviate  tbe  span 
speaking  handicap  problem  in  Kern  County.  I  was  advisor  to  the  farmwor) 

''^IgL'in^heTowerlessness  of  this  particular  community  has  kept  their  l 
gra^s  and  proposals  hidden  and  kept  from  implementation  even  when  spec 
congressional  amendments  have  been  made  to  serve^ese  people 

The  patience  frustration  and  waiting  has  long  ^een  exhausted  and  a  tee 
of  indifference  has  settied  in  the  farmworker  ^o^iniunity.  In  other  words^^t 
faith  that  their  problem  can  be  heeded  by   state  or  government  has  nea 

"^^Unemployment  insurance  for  the  farmworker  would  «olve  a  lot  of  probh 
and  would  help  diminish  the  welfare  rolls.  It's  recent  veto  only  displays  ag 
that^he  campesino  has  not  reached  that  stage  -^.^^^^  ^l^^f^™,^^^^^^^^ 
working  man  is  recognized.  The  state  would  rather  have  him  nwelfare^^^^^ 
he  is  constantiy  screened  and  rescreened  and  pushed  ^^ound  l^^ke  ^on^^^^^^^ 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  the  unemployment  insurance  bill  tor  id 
workers  to  reach  the  legislature  only  to  be  thrown  out.  These  type  of  act 
TnceaTthe  fa^ct  that  wf  may  be  very  advanced  in  Teehnoiogy  and  eompuj 
but  we  are  very  far  behind  in  human  understanding  of  people.  The  campe. 
needs  unemployment  insurance  and  not  a  welfare  work  plan. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Our  final  witness  is  Mrs.  Marilyn  Stout. 
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STATEMENT   OF   MARILYN   STOUT,    JOURNALIST,    LOS   ANGELES, 

CALIF. 

Mrs  Stotjt.  I  asked  to  come  up  from  Los  Angeles  to  speak  to  you 
3day  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  myth,  really,  that  the 
irge  farm  IS  more  efficient  than  the  small  farm.  I  have  a  batch  of 
ocuments  for  you.  These  are  the  documents  I  have  read  to  do  this 
[ichi     '  ]ournalist  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 

First  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  article  17  in  the  California 
)nstitution.  Article  17  prohibits  large  land  ownerships.  There  have 
Ben  two  attempts  to  delete  it  from  the  California  constitution  which 
le  voters  defeated.  Now  another  attempt  is  being  made  to  eliminate 
trom  the  California  constitution. 

In  the  process  of  researching  the  question,  I  found  California 
?riculture  gets  the  following  subsidies : 
First,  increased  land  value  when  water  hits  desert  land, 
feecond,  subsidized  irrigation  water.  In  some  places  in  this  State 
irmers  pay  $19  an  acre-foot  to  the  State  department  of  water 
sources,  while  we  m  Los  Angeles  pay  $125  an  acre-foot.  (Authority 
op  Deering  M.W.D.) 

•'^^^^^!.-^i^P^^^^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  migratory  labor.   One  of  my 
!  did  some  investigation  in  U.N.   documents   and  said  that 
•ound  the  world  large  landholders  profit  not  only  from  land  and 
ops,  but  from  the  labor  they  subjugate. 
Fourth,  property  tax  relief. 
Fifth,  crop  subsidy,  as  you  know. 
Sixth,  as  you  heard  before,  income  tax  writeoffs. 
Seventh    offshore  oil  revenues.  Offshore  oil  revenues  should  have 
en  devoted  to  education  in  the  whole  Nation. 

Eighth  others  The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  annexed  the  Penn- 
ivania  Eai  road's  Porter  Eanch.  In  the  process  the  Penn-Central's 
laster  plan  called  for  more  than  $29  million  in  subsidy  from  the 
y  ot  Los  Angeles.  (See  article  enclosed.)  In  summary,  the  large 
rporate  landholdmg  because  it  demands  all  these  subsidies,  is  not 
5re  efficient  than  the  family  farm. 

Worse—what  seems  to  be  happening,  is  the  re-establishment  of  the 
aaal  pattern—the  company-owned  town;  the  company-owned  agri- 
tural  firm.  If  we  think  food  prices  are  high  now,  and  food  distribu- 
n  IS  bad,  what  will  happen  when  food  production  goes  under 
)nopoly  control? 

This  map  should  be  shown  next.  You  have  seen  one  like  it  The 
een  line  represents  the  California  aqueduct.  The  red  area  is  prop- 

L'^Tu  ^/  P"""!  ^""""'^^y  ^^^^^  (^^^  Tenneco).  The  blue  area 
^ed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror  Co.  It  is  168,000  acres.  The 
►s  Angeles  Times  Mirror  Co.  would  be  asking  for  a  thousand  times 
re  water  than  would  be  allowed  under  Eeclamation  Law.  (Walker's 
mual  ot  Western  Corporations  and  Securities  indicates  the  Teion 
nch  IS  now  300,000  acres.)  I  have  some  documents  for  you  to  put 
tlie  record  They  are  photocopies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  will 

L  u^w^A^iTT^'V^?.'''*^'''^  ^^^"^^<^  ^^^  st^^ies  for  the  hearing 
wd:  "TWO  MILLION  ACEES  TO  BE  SOLD  IN  EIVEESIDE 
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COUNTY."  (The  2  million  acres  is  Federal  land.  We  should  keep  it 
that  way — in  desert  national  park.)  .       ,  •     .  i    ^ 

Here  is  a  story  dated  October  30,  1960.  It  was  printed  ]ust  before 
the  California  aqueduct  bond  election  on  November  8,  1960.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  asking  its  million  subscribers  to  7ote  yes  on  the 
water  project.  The  headline :  "MAN Y  FACTORS  HELP  CO^FLSE 
VOTERS  IN  THE  WATER  BOND  FIGHT."  "Help  confuse"  a 
Freudian  slip,  no  doubt.  The  Chandlers  never  once  mentioned  m  their 
newspaper  how  much  land  they  owned  or  how  it  would  increase  in 
value.  Not  until  the  Nader  report  recently,  did  they  ever  admit 
publically  that  they  owned  land.  An  editorial  said,  "we  do  own  land, 
but  it  is  only  incidental."  ,      ^    .      i 

Another  story  that  I  brought  for  you  on  land  development  is  a 
photocopy.  It  'is  a  story  of  the  Irvine  Ranch  development.  1  his 
story  "Irvine  Ranch"  was  published  5  days  after  the  water  bonds 
were  authorized  by  voters.  It  tells  what  is  happening  m  agriculture- 
what  is  happening  on  90,000  acres  of  the  Irvine  Ranch  and  other 
ranches  like  this.  We  are  accidentally  building  company-owned 
towns,  company-owned  agricultural  firms,  and  possibly  company- 
owned  branches  of  the  University  of  California.  Regents  represent 
big  oil,  big  railroads,  big  land.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Governoi 
for  16-year  terms.  The  regents  have  taken  away  from  uniyersit) 
faculty  and  administrators  all  tenure  and  promotion  decisions.  J 
fear  they  may  even  try  to  fire  professors  with  whom  they  disagree 

RECOMMENDATIONS STRATEGY  FOR  CHANGE 

My  first  recommendation:  I  agree  with  Senator  Fulbright  anc 
Senator  Taft.  Large  corporations  should  be  stripped  of  all  subsidies 
Stripping  these  corporations  of  all  subsidy  would  be  as  ellective  u 
breaking  up  these  large  land  holdings  as  some  other  measures  whicl 
I  also  recommend  as  policy.  ,      . 

Second,  the  160-acre  limitation  should  be  enforced.  Excess  lana 
should  be  bought  and  reclassified.  Some  classified  as  agricultura 
land  should  be  made  available  to  smaller  farmers.  Some  land  shoul; 
be  green  belts.  Perhaps  some  land  should  become  small  towns.  Mucj 
land  in  California  should  be  classified  as  waterless  land,  and  shoul. 
be  retained  as  desert  national  park.  The  land  that  I  mentione. 
previously,  the  2  million  acres  in  Riverside  county,  is  an  example  o 
this.  A  more  valuable  resource  than  desert  land  is  water  itselt.  Wn 
should  we  pour  a  valuable  resource  like  water  on  desert  land  wnei 
it  will  iust  evaporate?  Perhaps  we  should  have  a  national  polic 
of  water  reclamation  instead  of  a  policy  of  land  reclamation. 

My  third  recommendation :  The  benefit  cost  analysis  should 
stringently  applied  in  all  areas  of  Government-especially  wat( 
resource  development  and  reclamation.  We  are  discovering  that  goo 
economics  and  good  ecology  go  together.  We  refer  to  this  as  ec 
systems.  In  southern  California  we  have  surplus  water  We  Haj 
brought  four  rivers  through  four  aqueducts  to  Los  ^^geles:  1.  ij 
Colorado  River  through  the  Colorado  River  aqueduct  controlled  t 
the  MWD;  2.  Two  Owens  River  aqueducts  carry  Owens  River  wai' 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Wf  ^er  and  Pow. 
owns  these  two  aqueducts.  The  San  Joaquin  and  the  bacramen 
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iivers  are  brought  from  their  confluence  at  the  Delta  through  the 
California  aqueduct.  Northerners  give  up  their  water.  Los  Angeles 
:ives  up  its  money.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  aqueducts  are  lands 
etween  the  source  of  water  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Southern 
California  doesn't  need  all  that  water.  Southern  California  did  not 
^ant  it.  Just  recently  some  directors  of  the  metropolitan  water  dis- 
I'ict  tried  to  renegotiate  our  contract  so  we  could  have  less  water 
nd  pay  less  money.  The  State  department  of  water  resources  said, 
No,  you  have  to  take  all  that  water  and  we  want  you  to  pay  all 
lat  money."  (see  the  provisions  page  9/1  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
[•ict  Contract  with  the  State  of  California.) 

The  horrible  thing  that  happens  in  water  resource  development 
1  California  is  that  water  is  in  surplus.  Now  what  happens  when 
ou  have  a  surplus  of  peaches  or  apples?  The  price  goes  down. 
:eal  estate  developers  have  played-off  the  bureau  of  reclamation 
^amst  the  State  department  of  water  resources;  the  Los  Angeles 
epartment  of  water  and  power  aaginst  the  metropolitan  water 
istrict  to  see  who  would  sell  water  the  cheapest!  (The  taxpayers 
tid  small  homeowners  bearing  the  difference  of  course.) 

Government  and  public  agencies  should  cooperate  in  laying  claim 
)  all  unappropriated  water  and  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidders.  This 

a  suggestion  in  the  excellent  book  "Water  Supply  Economics, 
echnology  and  Policy"  written  by  local  but  internationally  famous 
.irshleifer,  DeHaven  and  Milliman.  Dr.  Jerome  Milliman  is  head 
I  the  department  of  urban  affairs.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
)rnia.  Dr.  Jack  Hirshleifer  is  a  professor  of  economics  at  UCLA. 
imes  DeHaven  is  a  physical  chemist  at  the  Eand  Corporation, 
heir  strmgent  cost-benefit  analyses  suggest  solutions  to  many  of 
IT  problems.  I  submit  for  your  record  a  report  on  their  book  which 
as  published  in  California  Homeowner  Magazine. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  I.— Retain  Article  XVII  in  the  California  Constitution 

VOTE    "no"   on   proposition   I 

The  California  Constitution  Revision  Commission  and  the  California  Legis- 
ture  have  voted  to  delete  Article  -VII  from  the  California  Constitution  on 
e  grounds  that  it  is  obsolete.  Article  XVII  is  far  from  obsolete  and  its  elim- 
ation  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  accompanying  material  contains  some  facts  and  figures  relating  to  land 
mership  in  California.  From  this  material  it  is  evident  that : 

1.  Corporate  land  holders  already  dominate  the  political  economy  and  public 
airs. 

2.  Their  concentration  of  land  holdings  is  increasing. 

3.  Large  land  owners  profit  from  a  variety  of  politically  unjustified  sub- 
iies  from  local,  state,  and  national  governments  including  income  tax  write- 
A  crop  subsidies,  property  tax  relief,  migratory  labor,  increased  land  value, 
low-cost  irrigation  water. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  not  legalize  large  land  holdings  by  de- 
lon  of  Article  XVII.  Instead,  we  should  act  to  bring  land  ownership  prac- 
-es  into  conformity  with  the  Constitution.  Reforms  are  being  suggested  so 
ly  not  just  uphold  the  Constitution  as  it  is  written? 
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An  Excerpt  From  the  California  Constitution — ^Article  XVII 

LAND    AND    HOMESTEAD    EXEMPTION 

Homesteads  to  Be  'Protected :  ,  ^  . 

Sec.  1.  The  Legislature  shall  protect,  by  law,  from  forced  sale  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  homestead  and  other  property  of  all  heads  of  families. 
Holding  of  Unimproved  Lands  Against  the  Public  Interest : 
Sec   2   The  holding  of  large  tracts  of  land,  uncultivated  and  unimproved,  is 
against  the  public  interest,  and  should  be  discouraged  by  all  means  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  private  property. 

State  Lands  Granted  Only  to  Actual  Settlers:  ,,.     .. 

Sec  3.  Lands  belonging  to  this  State,  which  are  suitable  for  cultiavtion,  shall 
be  granted  only  to  actual  settlers,  and  in  quantities  not  exceeding  three  hun 
dred  and  twenty  acres  to  each  settler,  under  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 
The  following  corporations  have  large  land  holdings  in  California:  ^.Z'\^. 

Kern  County  Land  Co.  owns  (Tenneco) ^^8,  U2 

Standard  Oil  Co.  owns o-' qo. 

Other  oil  companies f^^'  ^^; 

Southern  Pacific  RR.  &  Land  Co J93,  85 

Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror's  Tejon  Ranch  Co lb8,  o^ 

Irvine  Ranch -^-^-^7 rr iinn  no 

New  York  Central-Pennsylvania  RR.-Macco  realty lUU,  UU 

1  Approximate. 

Source:  Congressional  Record,  p.  6886,  May  7,  1959;  Los  Angeles  Times  res 
estate  section  Nov.  13,  1960. 

LARGE  LAND  HOLDERS  PROFIT  FROM  A  VARIETY  OF  UNJUSTIFIED  SUBSIDIES  INCLUDIN 

1.  Increased  land  vaZwe.— the  result  of  bringing  water.  A  disproportionat 
share  of  capital  costs,  however,  are  paid  by  the  public.  The  San  Luis  Reservoi 
is  being  paid  by  federal  taxpayers,  76%  of  the  ''Feather  River  adequate  i 
being  paid  from  property  taxes  in  the  Metropolitan  Water  District.  The  bene 
fits  are  not  distributed  equally  however.  If  Kern  County  Land,  and  Tejo 
Ranch  could  eliminate  acreage  limitations,  their  land  would  increase  m  valu 
one-half  billion  dollars  for  Kern  Co.  Land  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  f( 
Teion  Ranch— the  Los  Angeles  Times,  (p.  6889  Congressional  Record  1959) 

2.  Subsidized  Irrigation  Water.— again  the  burden  is  shifted  to  the  sma 
land  owner:  ''In  arid  regions,  irrigation  agriculture  pays  typically  very  lo 
prices  for  water  and  uses  huge  quantities.  In  California  as  a  whole,  90^0  ( 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  imperial  valley  irrigator,  for  exampl 
pays  $2  per  acre-foot  for  water  while  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities  m  a  neart 
region  are  paying  $25  per  acre-foot  wholesale  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Di 
trict  For  the  urban  user,  distribution  costs  raise  the  price  to  about  ^8U  p( 
acre-foot,  and  these  cities  face  very  much  higher  costs  for  future  mcremen 

^nlrshMfer,    DeHaven,    Milliman    Water   Supply  Economics,   Technology  ai 
Policy  University  of  Chicago  Press.  ^  r^  -.^       *-  xr  f,^  <r 

3.  Imported  foreign  lahor,  or  migratory  lalor.— Large  land  holders  try  to  g 
imported  labor  or  migratory  labor  at  prices  less  than  they  would  have  to  p< 
unionized  Americans.  United  Nations  Commissions  have  indicated  that  aroui 
the  world,  large  land  holders  profit  not  only  from  land,  and  crops,  but  tro 
the  labor  they  subjugate.  ^  ^   ^^         ,  ^^  .,0 

4.  Property  Tax  Relief.— Because  of  proposition  3,  passed  November  ly 
the  state  legislature  could  grant  property  tax  relief  for  producers  of  foods  ai 
fibers  "to  preserve  open  space."  Did  voters  know  that  a  mere  3%  f/^^^l 
control  almost  two-thirds  of  the  state's  farm  lands  when  they  J^ted  for  tna 
Did  they  know  that  of  the  99,000  farms  in  the  state,  6%  of  them  hold  ^o 
of  the  total  land  in  farms?  ^^.  ^  ^  -  -lOAr^ 
(pps.  19,20  California  State  Development  Plan  Program  published  in  lyoo 
the  Department  of  Finance)  „ 

5.  Crop  SuT)sidies.—"Vnpuhlishea  studies  show  that  of  3.6  million  ran. 
some  100,000  receive  1/3  of  the  benefits  of  price  support  Programs.  If  the  g( 
ernment  spends  $3  billion  yearly  on  price  supports,  about  $1  billion  goes  lu 
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ndful  of  big  farmers.  In  the  cotton  program  for  example,  $36  million  was 
lit  among  322  big  farmers  for  an  average  payment  of  $111,000  each.  The 
uaining  $40  million  was  split  among  650,000  smaller  farmers  for  an  average 

$62  each.  These  huge  subsidies  now  being  channeled  to  larger  than  family 
rming  interests  push  up  the  cost  of  government  programs,  incur  the  public's 
ger,  and  enable  the  huge  factory  farm  interests  to  further  intensify  their 
upetitive  position  against  the  family  farmer." 

(Keynote  address  by  Howard  Bertsch,  Administartor,  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
nistration,   Washington,  D.C.  Fresno  State  College  Fresno,   California  May 

1964. ) 

5.  Income  Tax  Write-offs.— have  a  greater  influence  on  the  direction  land 
rchases  are  taking  than  any  payments  made  by  the  government.  The  wealthy, 
:h  individuals  and  corporations,  seem  to  find  agriculture  an  attractive  in- 
5try  in  which  to  lose  money  to  offset  profits  made  in  other  operations    As 

illustration  of  how  much  of  this  type  of  thing  goes  on,  our  economists 
de  some  studies  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  on  the  tax  returns  of 
rmers'.  They  found  that  the  approximately  10,000  'farm  proprietor'  returns 
h  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000  showed  agregate  losses  from 
m  business  that  exceeded  aggregate  profit  by  more  than  2  to  1  For  the 
i  farm  returns  with  $500,000  or  more  in  adjusted  gross  income,  farm  losses 
eeded  net  profit  by  about  109  to  1."  (Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free- 
n,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  T.  M.  Stout  July  22,  1964) 

.  Ojf  Shore  Oil  Revenues.— The  1968  Legislature  devoted  $64,000  000  of  off- 
re  oil  revenues  to  California's  uneconomic  water  projects.  These  funds  were 
Anally  promised  to  education. 
.  Others. 

IL  BANK  AND  ACREAGE  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS  TO  GREAT  CORPORATIONS,  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIF. 

Company 


County  Land  Co. 

ingeles  Times  Tejon  Ranch... 

rson-Clayton 

in  Ranch  (Boswell).... 

illGiffen """ 

Boswell 

I  Lake  Farms [.[ 

)rgio  (Delano  strike  area)... 

ttSalyer. 

rand  Lux. 

arra  (Delano  strike  area).. 

:o  (Delano  strike  area) 

ch  (Delano  strike  area) 
i  (Delano  strike  area) 
iley  (Delano  strike  area)... 
)l  (Delano  strike  area).. 
i-Minetti  (Delano  strike  area) 


Acreage 

1966  subsidy 

348,026 

$652, 057 

168, 531 

121,096 

52,000 

622,840 

37,  555 

506,061 

33, 000 

2,397,073 

32,  364 

2,  807,  633 

30,478 

1,468,696 

26,000 

56, 100 

25,220 

1,014,860 

25,313 

299,051 

'  12,  459 

246,  882 

6,795  ... 

5,500 

4, 187   . 

3,700 

2,288 

2,280 

rce:  Congressional  Record,  June  1967. 

0%  of  California's  farms  own  75%  of  the  land  (1959  census). 

^%  of  California's  farms  pay  60.2%  of  the  farm  labor  (1959  cen). 

me  19,  1967  Statement  by  Sen.  John  Williams  of  Delaware :  "Based  upon 

'6  large  payments  it  is  obvious  that  the  small  family-tvpe  farmer  is  not 

real  beneficiary  of  our  present  farm  program ;  but  rather  the  Government 

•ugli  these  large  payments  is  in  reality  subsidizing  an  expansion  of  the 

lorate  type  farming  operation." 

?nn5'^^^S^^,'^.-^^,^^^  ^^  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  U.S.A., 
_oup  which  includes  major  Protestant  representation  came  to  the  following 
i^i?''\  ^  .^"l  governmental  support  programs :  "Judged  by  the  allocation 
a/Cn  fho  .  ^^M^'T  '"l  ^^^'  ^^'^  P^'P^«^  (t^  encourage,  promote,  and 
nfoi  •«  ^f  ^^""'^^  ^'^'""'^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^en  achieved.  Some  42.7%  of  farmers— 
ciassifically  small  farmers— with  gross  income  of  less  than  $2500  received 

ivS  KA%^  }  ^^''°'  payments,  while  top  10%  farmers  with  $20,000  gross 
ivea  54.5%  of  payments. 
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QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT,  CONGRESS    AND  IMPORTANT  MEK 

^Showing  How  Long  Americans  Have  Abhorred  Land  Monopoly 

us     supreme   COURT- (ARIZONA   V.    CALIFORNIA    1963,    AND    IVANHOE   V.    MCCRACI 

1958) 

"  the  claim  of  discrimination  in  the  160-acre  limitation  we  believe  .  .  o\ 
looks  the  purpose  for  which  the  project  was  designed.  The  project  was  desigi 
to  benefit  people  not  land.  It  is  a  reasonable  classification  to  limit  the  amo 
of  proiect  water  available  to  each  individual  in  order  that  benefits  may 
distributed  In  accordance  with  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
?ndiviXals.  The  limitation  insures  that  this  enormous  expenditure  will  not 
irdlsproportionate  share  to  a  few  individuals  with  large  land  holdings.  M. 
over!  U  prevents  the  use  of  the  federal  reclamation  service  for  speculai 
purposes." 

BOTH    HOUSES    OF   CONGRESS— UPHELD   THE    160-ACRE   LIMITATION   IN    1959    AND  1 
THE  FOLLOWING  IS  FROM  A  SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE 

"We  talk  about  political  democracy,  but  we  cannot  have  it  without  econo 
democracy.  We  cannot  have  political  freedom  of  choice  for  the  mdivu 
wThout  e^conomic  freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual.  Therefore  if  I  we^ 
name  one  thing  that  guarantees  the  perpetuity  of  our  democratic  tovui 
go^rnment,  what  I  would  name  would  be  private  home  ownership  m  the 
and  family  farm  ownership  in  the  country." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT — 1911 

"Now  I  have  struck  the  crux  of  my  appeal  (for  laws  against  land  monop. 
I  wish  to  save  the  very  wealthy  men  of  this  country  and  their  advocates 
upholders  from  the  ruin  that  they  would  bring  ^P«^  themselves  if  h^^^^^ 
permitted  to  have  their  way.  It  is  because  I  am  against  revolution  it  is  bee, 
I  am  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Extremists,  of  the  Socialists,  it  is  bee 
I  wish  L  see  this  country  of  ours  continued  as  a  ^^''}''^l^t'7''"^"l  \o\^ 
cause  I  distrust  violence  and  disbelieve  in  it;  it  is  because  I  wish  to  se 
this  country  against  ever  seeing  a  time  when  the  'have-nots'  shall  rise  aga 
the  'haves' fit  is  because  I  wish  to  secure  for  our  children  and  our  gra^^^^ 
dren  and  for  their  children's  children  the  same  freedom  of  opportunity, 
same  peace  and  order  and  justice  that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

THOMAS    JEFFERSON— (FROM    WORLD    BOOK    ENCYCLOPEDIA    FIELD    ENTERPRISES    1 

Jefferson  fought  holding  of  large  properties  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
annul  this  privilege",  wrote  Jefferson,  ''and  instead  of  a^^^^/^^o^acy  of  w 
to  make  an  opening  for  the  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent  which  Nature 
wisX  provided  for  the  direction  of  society  is  deemed  essential  to  a  wellord 

republic.|'^^^  j^asg  of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  bi 
nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately  bj 
Grace  of  God.  These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others  For  ourselves  let 
annual  return  of  this  day  forever  refresh  our  recollections  of  these  n 
and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them."  (4th  of  July  letter) 
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[From  the  California  Homeowner] 

GREAT  WATER  STEAL 


BY  AAARILYN  STOUT 

il  estate  development  is  the 
naire-making  industry  in 
rnia. 

»  it's  all  right  to  become  a 
laire.  but  some  California 
ievelopers  persuade  unin- 
d    people    to    vote    upon 
elves     bonded      indebted- 
Mi  the  year  2037  and  be- 
to  under-y^^rite  costs,  while 
ocket  the  profits, 
'ill  S.  294  introduced  into 
lited  States  Senate  January 
'5  by  Thomas  Kuchel  allo- 
costs   for   water    develop- 
o  taxpayers  ten  ways,  yet 
fs  are  concentrated  in  the 
of  a  few  people, 
indication  this  trend  was 
ame  May  7,  1959  p.  6886 
(sslonal  Record   in  debate 
Jnited  States  Senate  when 
rs  Wayne  Morse  of  Ore- 
d  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois 
i  that  the  following  cor- 
ns were  attempting  to  re- 
/ater  for  vast  desert  hold- 
et  escape   obligations   of 

>tion   law:    SEE    PAGE   9 

imation  law  of  1902  pro- 
lat  funds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  be  used  for  con- 
n  and  maintenance  of  ir- 
!  works  for  reclaiming 
d  semi-arid  lands  of  the 
!eciarr,aficn  idw  also  pro- 
st  the  insistence  of  Presi- 
heodore  Roosevelt  that 
B  who  wishes  dams  and 
cts  built  by  taxpayers  and 
'ishes  to  receive  water 
'  these  facilities  must  first 
iber  1965 


sign  an  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  agree- 
ing to  sell  off  all  lands  in  excess 
of  160  acres  at  pre-wafer  or 
desert  prices.  Roosevelt  main- 
tained that  if  dry  lands  were  go- 
ing to  be  developed  at  public 
expense,  that  the  public  should 
benefit.  Good  solid  citizens 
should  own  these  lands  -  160 
acres  each.  Land  should  not  be 
bought  dry  by  speculators,  im- 
proved with  water  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  be  sold  for  specula- 
tor's profit.  Nor,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  90,000-acre  Irvine  Ranch, 
should  it  be  reclaimed  from  des- 
ert at  public  expense,  be  leased 
for  profit,  yet  be  eternally  owned 
by  the  Irvine  Company. 


The  Great  Water  Steal 

In  defending  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's 160-acre  limitation.  Sena- 
tors Morse  and  Douglas  pointed 
out  that  each  acre  would  increase 
in  value  $1500  as  soon  as  pub- 
licly-developed water  hit  those 
deserts.  That  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  land  value  for  Kern 
County  Land  of  $525,000,000 
and  more  than  $252,000,000  for 
owners  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Senator  Morse  asked:  "As  one 
pauses  in  this  debate  to  refresh 
his  memory  about  great  scandals 
in  the  fieid  of  natural  resources 
in  history:  oil  steals.  Teapot 
Dome,  the  great  land  frauds  of 
which  powerful  economic  vested 
interests  have  been  guilty,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  if  he  thinks  this  is 


going  to  be  ^  great  water  steal?" 
Senator  Douglas  said  it  would  be 
a  public  catastrophe.  Congress 
srood  with  Morse  and  Douglas 
against  Kuchel  and  Engle  of  Cali- 
fornia and  upheld  the  16-acre 
limitation. 

To  avoid  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion, California  developers 
adopted  the  oldest  device  known 
to  special  interests:  "states 
rights."  Concealing  facts  about 
who  pays  and  who  gets,  they 
persuaded  Californians  to  pass  a 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollar  general  obli- 
gation bond  measure  to  build  the 
Feather  River  aqueduct  to  carry 
water  from  federal  facilities  to 
their  vast  acreages.  It  is  not  fed- 
eral law  they  operate  under,  but 
state  law,  they  say,  adding:  De- 
partment of  Interior  should  give 
up  federal  taxpayers  funds  and 
still  not  enforce  the  160-acre  lim- 
itation. 

But  another  important  objec- 
tive of  developers  was  to  get 
additional  financial  assistance 
from  taxpayers  at  the  state  level. 
Developers  speak  loosely  about 
"free  enterprise"  sharing  the 
costs. 

Adolph  J.  Ackerman,  a  finan- 
cial consultant  hired  by  the  state 
of  California  was  the  first  to  ask 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  dams 
arxi  aqueducts  that  bring  water 
to  desert  acreages:  "Is  this  proj- 
ect, as  conceived  of  the  type  that 
money  can  be  successfully  raised 
by  voluntary  Investment  from 
Page  7 
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SANTA       8  A  B  B  A  R  A^j^m^g^^, 

Dark  areas  and  checkerboard  Southern   Pacific  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Middle  is  Kern  County  Land  Co. 

Southern  dark  areas  owner  is  Tejon   Ranch. 

Map  and  figures  prepared  by  George  Ballis 
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Are  Yow  Property  Taxes  High? 


ivings  and  accumulated  re- 
fs  of  the  thrifty,  or  will  it 
(fcibly  extracted  from  the 
ts  of  taxpayers?" 

he  Poor  Taxpayer 

answer  came  from  a  sec- 
et  of  financial  consultants 
by  the  State  of  California: 
,  Read,  and  Co.  Inc.  New 
N.Y  From  page  24  para- 
2  Dillon  Read  report:  'The 
ctors  for  the  water  to  be 
red  by  the  program  will  be 
pal  corporations,  water 
fs,  and  similar  public  agen- 
ith  local  taxing  power,  and 
s  suggested  by  the  state 
ment  of  Water  Resources, 
it  part  or  all  of  the  aque- 
harge  may  be  recovered 
se  contractors  through  the 
f  taxes  on  real  estate  wtth- 
r  respective  jurisdictions." 
swer:  funds  to  water  vast 
js  of  a  few  incorporated 
uals  will   be   forcibly  ex- 

from  the  pockets  of  tax- 

i.  W.  Milliman,  co-author 
Iter  Supply,  Economics, 
logy  and  Policy  published 
»  University  of  Chicago 
has  been  studying  the  fi- 
problems  of  the  Metro- 
Water  District,  he  says: 

ie-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
ither  River  Aqueduct  will 
I  by  the  Metropolitan  Wa- 
■rict.  MWD's  payments  to 
e  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
ill  probably  approach  $6 
Total  tax  levies  within 
VD  for  the  years  1929- 
ow  approach  $478,000,- 
iber  1965 


000.  Tax  support  is  4  times  total 
revenues  from  water  sales  which 
only  approximate  $140,000,- 
000." 

If  past  policies  for  paying 
aquequcts  are  followed,  taxpay- 
ers within  the  MWD  will  be  pay- 
ing unjust  amounts  of  big  land 
developers  bills  on  their  tax 
and  water  bills. 

In  the  next  issue  of  Statewide 
Homeowners  magazine  the  posi- 
tive suggestions  for  conserving 
water  and  tax  funds  as  told  by 
James  C.  DeHaven  of  the  Milli- 
man team  at  the  State  wide 
Homeowner's  tax  conference  al 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col- 
lege Aug.  28  will  be  published. 

Und  Ownership  P.ttern  on  West  and  South  Sides  of  S.n  Joaq 
m  Area  Extenaing  Sooth  From  Los  Banos  to  Grapevine  and 
Fresno.  Kings  and  Kern  Counties  in  Vicinity  of  PropS  Sute 

Apprex. 

Kern  County  Land  Company „ m^ 

Standard  Oil  Company ._........ .  fj*'^ 

Other  OU  Compames ^   lif*5 

Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Tejon  Ranch  Company 

Boston  Ranch  Company.. .. 
Government  Land 


OlSTtlBUTOR  WANTED 
No  Competition.  To  service  and  «et  up 
new  accounts  in  exclusive  territory.  In- 
ve»tment  secured  by  faj!  moving  inven- 
tory of  amazing  plastic  coating  used  on- 
all  types  of  surfaces  inter:or  or  exterior. 
Eliminates  waxing  when  applied  to  any 
type  of  floor.  Eliminates  all  painting  when 
applied  to  wood,  metal  or  cor>crete  sun 
faces. 

Minimum  Investment— $500 
Maximum  Investment— $12,000 

For  details  write  or  call: 
Pttone:  314  AX  M500 
Merchandising  Division 

P.  O.  Box  66 
St.  Ann,  AAissouri  63074^ 


aoLasi 

168.S31 
ST^SSS 
192.7S2 


•Other  Private  Holdings  In  OwnentUMoc" 

Over  1.000  acres  each iMaii,i 

Private  Ownerships  under  1.000  acres  inclucUniaU "  *•*«•■" 

city,  county,  state  and  subdivided  lands  . 1  J40.S4a 

Total  Acreage  (approx.) aa^T^ 

•See  Table  lU  for  details.  "  3.996J57 


nin  Valley 
Including 
Aqueduct 

Percent 
8.7 
».S 
6.6 

sa 

4^ 
4Jt 

33.1 

31.1 
100.0 


TABLE  n 


Land  Ownership  Pattern  on  West  and  South  Sides  of  Kern  County  in 
Vicinity  of  Proposed  State  Aqueduct 


Kern  County  Land  Company 

Tejon  Ranch  Company '__ ""' 

Standard  Oil  Company _._      "Z Z.    Z 

Southern  Pacific  Company IT"'    "~_ 

Other  Oil  Companies ~ZZZ~ZZ.  ' 

Government  Land ""      '" 

Other  Private  Holdings  in  Lots  oil """■ 

over  1.000  acres  per  owner 491  7m 

Private  Holdings  under  1.000  acres  includiinj  all ■"»•'*• 

City,  county,  state  and  subdivided  lands  947  im 


Approx. 

Acreage 

Percent 

348.026 

16.3 

168.531 

7.9 

112.275 

5.4 

45.141 

2J. 

aoi.964 

9.4 

122.732 

5.7 

Total  Acreage  (approx.; 


2.137.5S5 


100.0 
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HOW  TO  PRESERVE  WATER  RESOURCE 

AND  TAX  FUNDS    by  Nanlyn  Stout  1 


^   ricC 


,^^     Tec  h  t^cJo^i 


This    month    w 
serving    valuable 


<ei  of  Co/ifornio  Homeowner, 
real    estate    development    by 
thousonds    of    acres,    porficulorly 
ick    ordinary    middle-    ond    lower- 
like    us     into    underwriting     costs 


In  the  August  and  December 
we    talked    about    profits    made 
those   who   hold    hundreds   and 
those   influential   enough    to 
income    citizen     homeowners 
through   taxes   while   they   pocket   the   profits. 

We  stressed  the  importance  of  existing  low  (President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  Rec/omat/on  low  of  1902  containing  the  160- 
ocre  water  limitation)  in  restricting  profits  that  con  be  gained 
from  the  public  treasury.  Again  we  stress  the  160-ocre  limi- 
lofion. 

If    the    venerable    Senolor    Corl    Hoyden    of    Ariiono    ond    all 
other    Southwest    pollticions    wont    notional    legislation    to    bring 
water    from    the    Colorado,    Eel,    Snake    or   Columbia    Rivers    to 
Ihe  Southwest,  the  following  longuoge  should  be  included: 
••Notl..r.g    f.,-reir.    sAa//    \,^    deemed    U,    ex..n,,t    L.ul 
oiifu-rs    from    aj>p(iculioit    <./    uircatfe    (iniilulion    proi'i.s 
ions    of    /VJcrul   rvilwnutioii   Lu-s.    and    such   proi'isioii.s 
fluill   L-  i-nfonod   Ly   l/i.-   Sc-trelury  of   ihn   Inlerior  with 
mil    «-xcepli(>»i.     Such    proiisioris    shuil    also    he.    upplud 
uiul   enforced    i.'il/.oul   ,xc,f,Uon   in  connexion   with   all 
ivuter    Sfri'ice    conlrucis    ,iHervd    into    i)ursuant    lo    l/ir 
uuthority    granted    llie    Secretary    under    this    A<t. 
Without    the     160-acre     limitation,    government     becomes     an 
ogency    for    redistributing     natural     resources     and     tax     funds 
from    middle-   and    lower-income  groups   to   millionaire   develop- 
ers. This   kind   of   operotion   is   not   economicolly  justified   in   the 
eyes  of  voters. 

If  water  prices  were  not  heavily  subsidized  by  taxpayers, 
developers  could  not  afford  to  irrigate  vast  acreages.  In  fact, 
stripping  the  water  program  of  subsidy  could  be  as  effective 
in  brooking  up  large  land  holdings  as  enforcing  the  160-acre 
limitation.  Replacing  the  Reclamation  Acf  of  1902  with  better 
legislation  might  be  desirable. 

Reclamation  law  provides  that  funds  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  be  used  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  irrigation 
works  for  reclaiming  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West. 
As  a  result,  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources — water — is 
being  spent  to  reclaim  one  of  our  least  voluoble  resources — 
desert  land.  The  question  arises:  Will  it  not  be  belter  to 
leave  orid  and  semi-arid  lands  in  their  natural  state  for  recre- 
ational ond  notional  park  purposes  than  to  develop  them  into 
unnecessary  housing  subdivision:  and  surplus  farm  crops?  We 
should  want  woter  reclamation,  not  land  reclamation.  We  con 
do  better  things  with  fresh  water  than  pour  it  on  deserts. 
Our  problem  is  the  best  development  of  water  resources  in 
relation    to    people,    financial    resources,    ecology,    and    land. 


poss  along  important  new  ideos  lor 
rater  resources  ond  tax  funds  from  H 
Jeifer.^DeHoven  ond  Millimon's  book,  Woter  Supply  Econa 
Tecftno/ogy  ond  Po/icy,  published  by  the  University  of  Chi 
Press.  The  following  remorks  from  James  C.  DeHovens 
paper  by  the  some  title.  Speaking  ol  Ir.e  Slole«ide  f 
Owners'  tax  conference  ot  Son  Fernondo  Valley  State  Co 
on  August  28,  1965,  Mr.  DeHoven  said: 

WATER  SHOULD  BE 
PRICED  PROPERLY- 
INDUSTRIAL  USERS  PA 
LESS  THAN  COST 

In  los  Angeles  and  other  lorge  cities,  large  users  of  ' 
ore  charged  less  Ihon  the  cost  of  procuring  ond  deliver! 
unit  of  water  to  them,  large  water-using  industries  or« 
.  motivated  by  this  low  price  to  instoll  water  treating  om 
circulating  equipment  that  could  permit  large  reductiot 
their  water  use.  As  examples,  depending  on  price,  o 
mill  moy  demand  J, 400  to  65,000  gallons  of  woter  to  pr< 
a  ton  of  finished  steel;  a  steam  power  plant  moy  use  1 
170  gallons  to  produce  o  kilowatt-hour  of  electricol  er 
Woste  and  ineffidency  in  the  use  of  society's  resources  r 
from  this  pricing  policy,  because  more  highly-valued  rese 
ore  needed  to  supply  the  extra  water  demanded  at  low  | 
than    would    be    needed    to    install    water-conserving   equip 

NEW  YORK  CITY  USER 
PAY  LESS  THAN  COST 

In  New  York  City,  75  per  cent  of  all  water  users  or 
metered.  For  those  who  pay  o  flat  rote,  the  cost  of  extra 
of  water  is  zero,  ond  there  is  no  incentive  to  economi; 
use,  fix  leaks,  or  even  turn  off  faucets.  Competent  s 
indicate  that  repair  of  serious  leaks  in  city  mains  and  ext« 
of  metering  could  provide  on  additional  water  supply 
to  the  Connonsville  import  project  ot  a  small  froction  of  it: 

IRRIGATION 

AGRICULTURE 

PAYS  LESS  THAN  COSl 

irrigation  agriculture  typically  pays  low  prices  for  wate 
uses  huge  quantities.  In  California,  90  percent  of  all  w< 
used  for  irrigation.  The  Imperial  Valley  irrigator  poys  J 
acre-foot  for  water;  the  municipal  user  in  Los  Angeles 
$80  per  acre-foot  or  more.  Yet,  if  25  percent  of  Im 
Valley  Irrigators'  water  rights  "c-e  pj'-.Hased  »c-  tr; 
the  transferred  water  would  equc'  two  fhi'ds  of  dl  wate' 
in  the  South  Coastal  area  of  California  between  Los  A 
and  Son  Diego.  Despite  potentialities  for  transfers  and  f 
improvements,  California  is  counting  on  costly  new  imp« 
water   from    the    Feother   River   and   other   projects   m  the 
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JDERPRICING  HAS 
ARMFUL  EFFECTS 

jn  arid  region  where  woler  is  costly  to  provide,  o  subsidy 
•oxpoyert  moking  water  cheap  to  large-volume  users  en- 
jes  them  to  be  wosfeful  ond  unconcerned  with  possible 
mies  in  wafer  use.  A  likely  and  unforlunote  result  is 
>pment  of  more  water-intensive,  low-tax-base  industries 
rrigotlcn  ogriculture.  Whether  under  govemmtnt  or  pri- 
ouspices,  whether  directed  to  providing  woter  supply, 
,  Ironsportation  facilities  or  consumer  goods  and  con- 
ices,  the  interests  of  a  region  ore  best  served  by  odoption 
icient   projects. 


PROVED  ECONOMIC 
lALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED 
^TER  PROJECTS 
IMPORTANT 

n  total  woter  use  begins  to  opprooch  system  copacity 
odministrotors  should  think  of  better  woys  to  use  exist- 
!>plie$  OS  on  alternative  to  building  expensive  dams  and 
Kfs.  All  capital  costs  should  be  included  in  the  wafer 
irhen  dams  ond  aqueducts  are  being  justified  and  built, 
hould  be  no  toxpoyer  subsidy. 

omic  onalysis  of  water  projects  should  be  improved, 
ten,  intangible,  secondary  or  imaginary  benefits  charge- 
>   the    taxpayer    enter    into    benefit-vs-cost    anolyses,    dis- 

fhe  foci  that  costs  are  greater  than  benefits, 
most  products,  market  processes  occur  outomaticolly  to 
oboul  economic  equilibrium  and  minimize  waste.  For 
e.  while  New  York  talks  about  'water  shortage,"  it 
ever  has  o  food  shorfoge.  New  Yorkers  get  pototoes 
ioho,  watermelons  from  Colifornia,  and  bononos  from 
I  from  thousands  of  suppliers,  each  looking  to  his  private 
In  food  (tiorketing,  price,  competition  and  buyer  resist- 
»erole. 

r,  however,  seems  short  because  if  is  handled  like  a 
ommodify"  by  public  agencies  that  place  no  premium 
ft.  Government  could  eliminate  imperfections  in  water 
d  Its  administration  that  prevent  economic  exchanges 
sr.  Government  could  loy  claim  to  all  unappropriated 
nd  distribute  this  woter  to  the  highest  bidders 


^    SERVICES 

of 
Statewide  HomeowTiers  Association 
•s  Bureau  —  Speakers  supplied  to  clubs,  organiza- 
ns  on:   Reducing  ta.xes.  attracting  industry,  em- 
'yment,  economics,  assessments,  land,  etc. 
lies  for  homeowners  —  Special  four  and  five  week 
irses  on  matters  affecting  your  home  and  job. 
Homeowners  —  Organization  for  young  people 


TECHNICAL  STEPS 
CAN  SAVE  WATER 

DeHoven  described  a  number  of  technical  step,  which,  olong 
with  proper  priting,  con  sove  water: 

1.  Purposeful  reclamation  of  sewage  water  will  be 
•he  next  most  important  source  of  supply  for  the 
future  OS  expanding  populotion.  oqriculture,  and 
industry  compete  more  avidly  for  the  limited  supply 
of  suitable  notural  water.  It  would  be  wise  to 
prevent  direct  humon  consumption  unless  the  water 
has  passed  some  distance  through  the  ground,  for 
exomple    by    artificial    recharge. 

2.  Water  loss  by  transpiration  con  be  eliminated 
along  with  nonbeneficiol  vegetation,  in  and  oround 
reservoirs  and  streams. 

3.  Immense  losses  by  evoporation  from  reservoirs 
in  and  areos  can  be  reduced  by  n-onomoleculor 
films  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

4.  Evoporation  losses  con  be  eliminated  through  use 
Of     natural     ond     artificial     underground     oquifiers. 

5.  Seepage  losses  con  be  prevented  by  lining  canals 
ond    reservoirs. 

6.  Cloud  seeding  might  be  used  to  redistribute  the 
natural  water  supply. 

7.  iea  water  conversion,  while  a  possibility,  is  much 
overblown  as  a  woter  source  because  it  is  handi- 
capped by  high  plant  construction  and  operotino 
eoslf.  " 


James  C.  DeHa 


en,  author  of  Water  Supply  Economics, 
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Another  29  Million 
Taxpayers  Dollars  Given  Away 


On  February  18,  1965  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  annexed  3,017  acres  of  the  Porter 
Ranch  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  On  Feb.  19, 
1965,  Mayor  Samuel  Yorty  signed  the  legis- 
lation. ^         ,  -4. 

Macco  Corporation's  Porter  Ranch  project 
is  like  the  Feather  River  Project,  the  Bunker 
Hill  Project,  the  Chavez  Ravine  Baseball 
Park.  It  is  like  the  proposed  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  Park  Plan:  Sunset  International 
Petroleum  Corporation  announced  a  holding 
there  following  talk  that  this  area  would  be 
underwritten  financially  by  a  state  park  bond 
issue,  and  a  city  investment  in  scenic  roads 
and  turnouts.  It  is  one  more  example  of  real 
estate  development  in  the  city,  county  or 
state  wherein  the  general  public — property 
taxpayers  of  lower  and  middle  income — 
have  subsidized  a  vast  real  estate  develop- 
ment for  a  corporation's  profit. 

Is  this  proper?  Ours  is  a  free  enterprise 
economy ;  and  a  corporation  in  the  real  estate 
development  business  ought  1.  to  have  suf- 
ficient capital,  or  2.  to  be  able  to  borrow  suf- 
ficient capital  to  finance  its  own  operations. 

While  government  subsidy  might  be 
proper  in  the  case  of  culturally  deprived, 
handicapped  or  poverty-stricken  people, 
there  is  no  justification  for  subsidizing  the 
wealthiest  corporations  with  taxpayer's 
funds. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  concerned  it- 
self with  only  $4,425,000  of  the  taxpayer's 
public  investment  in  Macco  Corporation's 
Porter  Ranch.  The  Council  ignored  problems 
it  created  for  the  School  Board,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power.  However,  the 
taxpayer  will  feel  increased  taxes  for  new 
schools  as  a  result  of  this  annexation;  and 
higher  water  and  power  costs  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  Porter  Ranch. 
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A  recommendation :  when  the  city  counc; 
is  considering  any  participation  with  a  pri 
vate  developer,  it  should  ask  who  pays  an 
who  gets.  The  city  council  should  add  up  a 
the  public  investment  in  a  project  like  th 
Porter  Ranch  annexation  and  cause  this  t 
be  published  in  the  newspapers  for  the  pui 
pose  of  1.  eliminating  public  investment  i 
private  enterprise  operations ;  or  2.  for  th 
purpose  of  driving  a  good  bargain. 

Here  follows  a  brief,  partial,  incomplel 
survey  that  indicates  not  a  $4,000,000,  but 
$29,462,000  investment  by  taxpayers  i 
Macco  Corporation's  Porter  Ranch  Projec 

PUBILC  INVESTMENT  IN  MACCO'S 
PORTER    RANCH 

1.  Limekiln  creek  debris  basin  project...  $     690,000* 
paid  by: 

LA.  County  Flood  Control  District 
Los  Angeles  City  Betterments  35,000 

State  Division  of  Highways  3,000 

U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  %     728,000 

State  Dept.  of  Water  Resources 

2.  Capital  costs  to  city  which  resi- 
dents on  Porter  Ranch  will  take  34 

years  to  pay  back  .......: 4,425,000 

Recreation  and  Pifks...  J3.350,000 
Library  Departments  -...-    541.000 

Traffic  deD?)rtment 302,000 

Fire  depari'ient 500,000 

3.  The  greates;  gift  which  the  city  of 
Los  Angelei,  bestows  when  it  an- 
nexes a  lar/^e  territory  is  schools. 
All  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  buy 

Porter  Ranch  schools:  ^^^^^^^^^, 

1  senior  high  $5,000,000 

2  junior  highs 6,000,000 

9  el2.mep+jy  schools ....  9,000,000 
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:hool  prices  above  do  not  include 
id.  iViacco  Corporation  bought  ail 
;  land  at  $5,000.  per  acre  and 
rned  around  to  charge  the  city 
7,000.  an  acre  for  the  first  parcel 
school  ground  the  8  acre  Beck- 
■d  Ave.  School  ground:  (Mr.  John 
rker  of  the  IViacco  Corporation 
d  the  City  Council  Feb.  18  that 
had  not  heard  of  any  $  208,000*' 

7,000  an  acre  sale  for  school 
)perty.  On  Jan.  7, 1965  the  option 
s  signed  by  the  real  estate 
inch  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
lools  and  J.  W.  Klung  of  Atlantis 
/elopnent  Company.  The  Board 
Education  approved  the  option 
luary  25, 1965.  Mr.  John  Parker's 
tement  was  surprising), 
rhe  Los  Angeles  School  Board 
I  be  forced  to  buy  11  pieces  of 
d  from  the  Macco  Corporation 
fair  market  value"  because  the 
I  council  annexed  Porter  Ranch, 
course  these  lands  and  schools 
I  enhance  the  value  of  residen- 
property.  Who  could  sell  a 
ise  if  a  school  were  not  nearby? 
s  next  figure  is  not  a  school 

rd  estimate  but  my  guess  2,288,000 

i  Van  Nuys  News  and  Valley 
ensheet  on  January  3,  1965 
3d  the  following  investment  by 
Department  of  Water  and  Power 
the  Porter  Ranch  $  1,793,000 

non  Reservoir $150,000 

ipa  Pumping  Station  ..  C0,G00 
tion  discharge  line  ..  235,000 
ana  Trunkline  .,..,,.  1,318.Q0Q 

Total  $29,462,000 


'.  Pred  Luke  of  the  Department  of 
rend  Power,  624,0421.  extension  3113, 
the  Porter  }vi,nch  developers  will  pay- 
capital  costs.  Who  really  pays  should 
3  subject  of  further  investi<?ation. 
lile  Porter  Ranch  and  Macco  charged 
:hool  Bpard^every  rn^t  it  cor.ld  ideialiy, 
ti'  tl^e  «..lty  Counc^il  nor  t^.e  Department 
iter  and  Power  has  charged  the  Porter 
h  its  share  of  the  first  or  second  I^os 
les  aqueduct  at:  $90,000,000. 


under 
up  of 
MWD 
1962. 
water 


Nor  have  they  charged  Macco  Corpora- 
tion its  fair  share  of  Metropolitan  Water 
District's  $3  billion  dollar  obligations  which 
wind  up  on  our  tax  bill.  If  Porter  Ranch  had 
developed  under  county  auspices, 
MWD's  rules,  a  capital  cost  hook 
$7,000,000  would  have  been  charged 
charged  Inglewood  $7,164,000  June  i 

Under  Federal  Government  rules, 
rights  and  water  would  be  available  for  onh 
160  acres  under  a  single  ownership.  But 
under  the  auspices  of  the  City  of  Los  Ange- 
les, Porter  Ranch  got  water  rights  for  its 
whole  4,000  acres.  The  Federal  Government 
estimates  increased  land  value  when  water 
is  added  at  .$1500  per  acre.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  estimate  that  the  debt  ridden 
City  of  Los  Angeles  had  just  given  a  56,000.- 
000  subsidy. 

Macco  Corporation  borrowed  820,000,000 
from  Aetna  Life-Coldwell  Banker  to  buy  the 
4,000  acre  Porter  Ranch.  It  is  a  good  guess 
that  they  could  not  have  afforded  to  develop 
the  ranch  without  the  illegal  and  economic- 
ally unjustified  subsidy  of  their  operation 
without  $29,000,000— which  will  be  forcibly 
extractec^  from  the  pockets  of  Los  Angeles 
Taxpayers  +  debt-free  water? 

Water  and  Power  rate  payers  may  want 
to  investigate  the  whole  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  to  see  whether  the  power 
line  from  the  Oregon  Border  is  being  paid 
out  of  water  and  powei-  rates.  People  in  our 
neighborhood  have  $85  water  and  power  bills 
for  a  two  month  period. 


*Limekiin  creek  figures  are  not  complete.  Source:  L.A.  County 
Flood  Control  District  223-2111 
"•Source.-  Mr.  Edwin  Piper,  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
MA  4-5211.  On  Nov.  4  City  Council  voted  to  receive  an  an- 
nexation fee  of  ^2,000.000-1-  and  send  the  Bureau  of 
Right  of  Way  and  Land  to  assess  park  land  costs.  Council' 
voted  for,  Shepard  agair.st.  On  Fob.  18  when  annexation 
occurred  the  survey  had  not  yet  been  made.  Several  Coun- 
cilmen  v.-ere  unhappy.  Co'jnciimen  might  have  driven  a 
better  bargain  if  tl'.cy  had  realized  what  candy  in  the  way 
01  total  taxpayer's  contributions  they  could  withhold  by 
delaying  annexation. 

***Source:  Los  Angeies  Public  Schools— Educational  Housing 
Rl  7-4411. 

'***Source:  Los  Angeles  Public  Schoois  Real  Estate  Division, 
789-8930. 
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NATIONAL     FARM      WORKER     MINISTRY 

(CONTINUING  THE  NATIONAL  MIGRANT  MINISTRY) 


Related  to  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA 

TO:  ACTION  MAILING  LIST  (B'ebruary  1,   1972) 

FROM:     Chris  Uartmire 


NAN  FREEMAN:  On  Tuesday,  January  25,  1972,  Nan  Freeman  an  18  year-ol d  col  lege  sti 
dent  was  killed  on  a  UFWOC  picket  line  near  Belle  Glade,  Florida.  Man  s  ,emily  ;: 
orthodox  Jewish.  They  live  in  Wakefield,  Mass.  She  is  "Jhe  first  person  ever  .o 
be  killed  on  a  UFWOC  picket  line.  Memorial  services  have  been  held  in  every  UFW' 
boycott  city  and  field  office.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabbis  .s  considering 
living  memorial  in  Nan's  name.  In  his  eulogy  Cesar  Chavez  said  of  Nan:  ...To  so 
she  is  a  young  girt  who  lost  her  life  in  a  tragic  accident.  To  us  she  is  a  siste 
who  picketed  with  farm  workers  in  the  middle  of  the  nite  because  of  her  love  for 
justice."  Additional  information  is  available  from  the  NFV«M  office. 

CURRENT  BOYCOTT:  Farm  workers  have  been  organizing  In  the  Napa  Valley  (Califorr 
since  1966.  Contracts  have  been  won  with  Christian  Bros.,  Beaul leu  &  Inglenook 
Other  Napa  growers  have  resisted  and  have  now  called  in  the  Farm  Bureau  to  coordi 
their  campaign  against  the  farm  workers  union.  UFWOC  is  currently  engaged  in  a  r 
tlonwide  boycott  of  9  NAPA  VALLEY  WINE  GRAPE  GROWERS:  Chas.  Krug,  Robert  Mondaw, 
Berinqer  Bros.(aJned  by  Nestle's),  Sebastiani,  Weibel.Inc,  Mente  Bros.,  Louts  W( 
tini/F.  Korbel  &  Sons,  Komell.  Please  avoid  these  wines  until  an  agreement  r 
reached.  If  you  have  received  a  letter  from  Nestle  (Beringer),  Dave  Hernandez  h 
written  a  reply  which  is  available  from  the  NFWM  office. 

LETTUCE  The  lettuce  talks  have  failed  (see  CMM  Newsletter,  Dec. 1971).  UFWOC  i 
preparing  for  a  full  scale  boycott  of  non-union  lettuce.  We  wi 1  I  let  you  know 
the  lettuce  boycott  actually  begins. 

ASSASSINATION  PLOT:  In  late  July  1971,  the  Alcohol , Tobacco  &  Firearms  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Dept.  warned  UFWOC  about  an  assassination  plot  against  Cesa 
Chavez.  They  provided  names  and  pictures  of  people  known  to  be  involved.  There 
were  apparently  2  contracts:  $25,000  to  kill  Cesar  and  $5,000  to  burn  certain  U^ 
files.  Subsequently,  the  "hit  man"  was  arrested  on  an  unrelated  murder  cnarge 
a  middle  man  was  arrested  on  a  narcotics  charge.  At  that  point  ATF  dropped  the 
vestigation.  UFWOC  has  raised  $20,000  ($10,000  from  UAW)  amd  is  offering  a  rewc 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  those  responsible  for  tr 
plot  (i.e.,  the  people  who  put  up  the  money).  UFWOC  has  also  called  for  a  congr 
sional  investigation  and  an  explanation  from  Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  aJ 
why  federal  agents  dropped  the  case.  You  can  help  by  writing  Senator  Birch  Bayl 
(with  copies  to  Edward  Kennedy  and  your  own  Senators)  asking  for  a  congress lona 
vestigation  of  the  Treasury  Dept's.  handling  of  the  case. 

LEGISLATION:  The  enclosed  materials  are  to  help  interpret  the  boycott  and  to  p 
pare  for  some  important  legislative  battles  ahead.  FARM  WORKERS  NEED  YOUR  CONT 
UNDERSTANDING  AND  HELP. 

ENCLOSURES:        1)   On  Legislation...      2)  On  Boycott   ...  3)  on  Electrons 

THE  REV.  WAYNE  C,  H.RTM.RE,  .R..  D..cto,  •  ,2,3,  386^.30  |  MR.  ^^-^°»^l^f:;;,T^,^:%:  S^'' 

141 1  W.  Olympic  Blvd.,  Rm.  501  •  Loi  Ano«l«».  Co.  90015  »•<»»  O""  •»*"*■•      "  " 
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page  two 


Is  the  UFV/OC  position  on    legislation?     On  April    16,-  1969  Dolores  Huerta 
ared  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory    labor  and   read  Cesar  Chavez' 
ared  statement  on  collective  bargaining   legislation.     UFWOC's  position   favors 
ns.on  of   the  National    Labor  Relations  Act   (NLRA)    to  farm  workers  buH it hout 
■^■"'.^run;!^/^     ^^'"^'^y  ^^"^  Landrum  Griffin  amendments   (see  attached  historical 
h).UFWOC  favors  the  same  kind  of  protections  that   industrial  workers  had  when 

"r/l?!  Protected  by  the  Wagner  Act   in    1935.     Friends  of  the  la  rm  workers 
t      ZtJl   -PO^^'ble  to  get  the  original    Wagner  Act   for  farm  workers?     They 
t      out  that  growers  and  chain  stores  are  organized   in  every  state.     The   farm 
srs  are  organized   in  only  a   few  places.     Only    lOf.  of  America's   farm  workers  are 
^tni   o  ru?lT'7^'V-    ':  '!""'    'nevitable  that  a  strong  UFWOC  col  lecttve 

.ning  bill    introduced   in  Washington,   D.C.   would  be  amended  and  watered  down 
Parm  workers  would  be  stuck  with    legislation   that  provides   for  elections  bu? 
IIruonlinn^??r^  ?  ^' ' ?  f  °^  ^^on^-^cts.     So  the   farm  workers  have  chosen  to 
hohui^i     V  !-^^'^''^'°"-      ^^^y  P'^^^^  "^°  '"^^^  sains   slowly   and  surely 

o  bui    d  a  democratic  union  that  may  som^  day  have  the  strength   to  gain   good 
■p  .??  !r   ^''^  bargaining   legislation.      In  the  meantime  they  are   forced  to 
JnU       repressive    legislation  that  will    keep  appearing   in  state  after  state, 
general    comments  on  the    legislative  scene. 


.eglslation  has    limits  -   It  may  not  always  provide  solutions   for  the  problems 
>f  the  poor.     Cesar  Chavez  and  the  farm  workers  are  saying  to  us:   we  are  not 
nterested   in  a    legislative  solution  that  has  the  appearance  of  justice.     We 
lant  what  we  have  always  wanted:   enough  organizational    strength  to  take  care  of 
T^T"!  ""^l?  !"^  ^  "^^^  °^'"  ^'"P'oyers  as  equals.      Legislation  can  either  help 
.r  hinder  thedeve  opment  of   that  organizational    strength.     The  growers  are 
iromoting   legislation  that   Is  designated  to  hinder   it. 

tesar  Chavez  and  the   farm  workers  with  him  have  accepted  responsibility   for 
•hf^^wu'i'^h  ^^H  '"'^^^''^'    +^®y  ^'■^  ^'"'ng  to  do  the  work  and  make  the  sacrifices 
..hLc     i   ''IJ'I^^.^  strong,   national    farm  workers   union.     They  have  to  be   the 
udges  of  what   'S  useful    and  what   is  not  useful    in  the  way  of    legislation.      If 

n  whal  y!  nonf  I^^K^""'"'"''°"  ^°'"  ^^'"^  """'^^'^  "^  ^^--^  "°-^  ^^^°"<^  g^«"   them 
IZT.     n     9°od   ^or  their  movement,      (unfortunately  there  are  too  many    legis- 

s  ?f  thp!Tn'     K^r^*  Republican  alike-  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  operate 
nion)!     ^  know  better  than   farm  workers  do  what   is  good  for  the  farm  workers 

Liz  7P''®2®";^a+'ves  pass    legislation  that  has  the  appearance  of  justice  hu- 
be  rn'°'''-'  !!;"  '°°''  ''''  ''^'  ^°^  ^""^'"9  a  strong  union^;nen1h;re 
xr  InTtlrl^   '?  'k!   "^"'-     ""'^  aspirations  and  the  frustrations  of  the 
3or  will   become  visible  one  way  or  another. 

rHifT.!^\I'r  ^°:'^rV^^'^  ^y  staying  alert  to  the    legislative  scene  and 
rI?inIX  c        w-^^^^"^  repressive  state    legislation.     You  can  also  help  by 
y  In'stron  ;r     iThe^NF^M  1'''°'''''  -^  '^  ^-'"9  everything  you  can  to  make 

ft  ilM^nl?^  H*.      ^M  °'^"^®  ^^^  ^  PaP®^  entitled  "The  Farm  Workers 

Uion  I?     I       '^?"     '"^  ""°'''^'"  P^P^""  <^^s^ribing  the  history  of  union   re- 
iTation  elections    in  agriculture) 


%ne  C.   Hartmire,   Jr.,   Director 
lal   Farm  Worker  Ministry 
'est  Olympic  Blvd. 
501 
'geles,  California     90015 
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UNDERSTANDING  THE   FARM  WORKERS'    POSITION  ON    LEGISLATION 
(with  an  attached  historical  sheet) 


For  37  years  Farm  Workers  have  been  excluded  from  the  protections  of  federal  col 
ective  bargaining  legislation.  For  that  reason  Delano  grape  growers  .n  965  cot 
ignore  the  demands  of  their  organized  workers  for  union  representatior,  elections 
and  negotiations.  Far«.  workers  said:  "We  are  organized  we  are  wi  I  l.ng  +c  prove 
w?th  an  election,  we  have  suffered  long  enough,  we  want  to  rr^et  w , th  you  as  equc 
to  discuss  our  grievances."  Growers  in  effect  said:  "You  don't  exist;  the  aw 
not  require  that  I  meet  with  you;  if  you  don't  like  it  here  then  leave  and  I  w.l 
;?nd  workers  who  are  poor  enough  and  hungry  enough  to  do  what  1  want  w.thout  cor 
plaining."  The  workers  went  on  strike.  The  growers  fought  back  with  strike 
breakers   and  the    long  struggle  began    in  California's   grape   fields. 

In  the  course  of  that  struggle   farm  workers   discovered  a  way  to  make  progress 
growers   did   find  strike  breakers    (many  of   them  illegal   workers   from  Mexico)    and 
they  were  wi I  ling  to  absorb  the    losses  of   the  strike.      So   farm  workers  went  out 
the  boycott.     They    left  the  fields  and  went  to  strange  cit.es  across  the  countr 
Marcos  Munoz  went  to  Boston;   Eliseo  Medina  went  to  Chicago;    ^^^^  ^erda  to  Los 
Angeles;   Andy    Imutan  to  Baltimore:   Dolores  Huerta  to  New  York  <?' ty,   etc. ,   ect. 
Some    le  t  their  families  behind.     Others  took  their     am.  hes  «'-^\+^/^:^7^^Y  * 
on  next  to  nothing  (room  and  board  and  $5.00  per  week).     ^^^V/^J-^^J^^^^  ^'^  ^^, 
sacrificed  and  they    laid  their  cause  before  the  consciences  of  the  Arrer.can  peo 
And  Ihey  won!      They  won    in  wine  grapes  and    in  table  grapes.     And   farm  workers  a 
over  the  country  began  to  stir  from  decades  of  poverty  and  misery. 

Now,  after  farm  workershave  found  a  way  to  struggle  and  win  ^^^^Sh+he  strike 
boyio^t,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other  agribusiness  interests  have  developed  a  keen 
interest  in  legislation.  For  37  years  they  have  opposed  all  protective  leg.slc 
and  denied  all  bargaining  rights  to  their  workers;  now  they  say  they  want  farm^ 
labor  legislation.  The  Farm  Bureau  talks  about  "secret  ballot  elect. on=  and  _ 
rights  of  the  workers"  but  their  real  legislative  goal  .s  to  stop  the  boycott  . 
to  make  strikes    impractical. 

In  every  major  agricultural  state  the  Farm  Bureau  has  introduced  anti-UFWOC  col 
ective  bargaining  legislation.  In  1971  farm  workers  and  their  supporters  defe< 
or  delayed  repressive  legislation  in  Washington,  Oregon,  New  Mex.co,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  California,  Colorado  and  other  states.  Some  of  the  major  defects  in 
these  state  bills  are  as   follows   (these  are  only  a  few  of   the  defects) 


Prohibition  against    important  elements  of   the  boycott. 

Prohibition  against  strikes  at  harvest  time   (when  else  are  farm  worKe 

there) .  ^  ^    x.   ^  u,, 

A  complicated  election  process  that  ensures  that  most  seasonal  farm  w. 

will  be  cone  before  an  election  takes  place. 

Restrictions  on  the  right  of  migrants  even  to  vote  in  elections-,  f  tn. 

happen  to  be  around  at  election  time. 

Control  of  the  election  process  by  anti-UFWOC  politicians  (eg.  Govern 

Reagan) 

Elimination  of  card  check  elections  and  strikes  as  valid  expressions 

the  will  of  the  workers  (under  federal  law  card  check  elections  are  t 

most  com.mon  form  of  election). 

Inadequate  remedies  for  workers  against  intimidation  by  growers  and  o 

in  the  community. 

This  Farm  Bureau  legislative  thrust  will  continue  at  the  state  and  federal  lev 
because  growers  want  a  "legal"  way  to  stop  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  farm  workers  u 


I) 
2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 


7) 
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"Sa-IE     HISTORY     AND     SOME     COMMENTS     ON     COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING     LEGISLATION     FOR     FARM     WORKERS" 


>rfl    16,    1969  Dolores  Huerta  appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
-and   read  Cesar  Chavez'    prepared  statement  on  collective  bargaining   legislation 
arm  workers.      In  order  to  understand  that  position    it   is   necessary  to  take  a 
f   look  at  the  history  of    labor   legislation    in  the  USA. 

Norris-LaGuardia  Act   (N-LcG? :      In   response  to  widespread  use  of   repressive 
IT'^l   '"J'^"^''''°"s  ■'"ha"'"  crippled    legitimate  organizing  efforts.   Congress  passed 
The  N-LaG  Act.      It   required   federal    courts,   considering    labor   injunctions   to 
give  notice  to  all    parties    involved,   to  hear  testimony  of  witnesses  with 
opportunity   for  cross  examination  and  to   issue    injunction  only    if  the  Court 

]  +K  ^J^"^  ^^^    '^"^^  °^  ^"    injunction  will    result    in    irreparable  property   damage 
ana  That  greater   injury  will    result  to  complainant  from  denying    injunction  than 
TO  defendant  from  granting   it.     This  act  was  weakened   by  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and   Landrum  Griffin  Acts.      In  most  states   (Including  California) 
employers  can  still   go  tostate  courts  for  anti-strike    Injunctions. 

.National  Industrial  Recovery  Act:  Established  public  policy  in  favor  of  labor 
organizing  and  collective  bargaining.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Act 
unconstitutional. 


_Wagner-Connerv  Act  othf>rw;..;p   known  as   the  National    Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA) : 
IT  creaTed  the  National    Labor  Relations  Board   (NLRB);    established  procedures 
i°'".!!"'°[L'"®^'"®^®"'^^"^'°"  elections  and  good   faith  collective  bargaining;   out- 
lawed certain  employer  unfair   labor  practices. 

Taft-Hartley   (T-H)_  Amendments  to  NLRA:   Outlawed  certain   unfair    labor  practices 
by  emp  oyees;  outlawed  certain  kinds  of   boycott^;  perm,itted  states  to  pass   laws 
that  a  I  low  workers   to  have  benefits  of  contract  without  joining  union  or  paying 

to  work"'or  hL'r'^r^'    ^■'^■'"^    "^^  ^^^^^'   ^-«  ^-'-^^  3"d  Arizona  are   "right  ^ 
TO  work     or  better  "right-to-parasite"  states). 

"tr?rt!'!!^c'"'^^!?    ^^'^-^    Amendments  to  NLRA:   strengthened  secondary  boycott   res- 
duc?s7"hot°rIr^"     ?"''^?    in.  contracts  which  permit   non-handling  of  scab  pro- 
inlnJ        I         K  clauses);    made  organizational    and   recognition  picketing 
NLRB  ?o  «fr  ''^^'"   ^°"^'  +  '°"S'    !"  each  of   the  above  three  cases   required 
complI?n?  m^or'^irH     °"/^':"'!  ""^^""  ""'°"  practices   upon    issuance  of  NLRB 
io^"     n  clses  of  «^n?    '"  ^^'\' .'^\    '^^^  testimony:   why  no  "mandatory    injunct- 
'ons     in  cases  of  employer  unfair   labor  practices?). 

-J-re"'Act •  ^'h II ' IT^^'I'^^?^ ' !!  ^"°^"  "'   '"'°"  Management  Reporting  and  Discios- 
memberlhin   Hnh^I  l'""!"^   ^"^'^  "-"^  Amendments  to  NLRA  provides   for  union 

ing  on^Lr^hln'   ^"J'^''^^   democratic  practices    in   anions  and   requires   report- 
l^nt  wi^    .r?     ^'"^  "^"^^  "^^^^'^  ^°  ^^'^^^^l   Governinent.     UFWOC  has  no  argu- 
rthlin.!^       f  "'^  !'PP°^  '°'"  democratic  unionism.     The  references  to  L-G 
•n  this  paper  refer  only  to  the  L-G  Amendments  to  NLRA. 

'"n,^'!'  ^'!r.u''°'    '^^'''r'°"  ^'""^  ^''"    ""^^^  possible  a  strong   farm  workers 

>fne  DrotPr+i        .  ^^^'"9  f^r  preferential   treatment.     AH   they  are  asking  for   is 

Tn  ?hat  fir       '^a.slation  that   industrial   workers   had  when  they  were   in  the 
°SubcoImineer     '''  ''"         ^°'''-     ""^  ^"°'"   ''°"'  ^'^^^'^  statement  to  the 

^<^aYt7thl^L^-'!^'^\T^^^^  ''f''^  "^  "^^  ^^^  r^u^Zuti^cm/.     It  has  proved 
a^  to  the  natton  vn  the  past  when  unions  were  weak  and  indi^try  strong.     We_ 

se^don't  !k'''°''!   '"^'"'^'   '"'"'''^   ^"P'^"^^  ^°"'"^  ^^y    lettuce")   and  secondary 

s  cause     Th  n  J     %'Ir'"^   ''''^''''     ^^''  ''^  '^^   '^'^^^^^^^^  ^°  ^^^   '-^ 
^ause.     T-H  outlawed  the  secondary  boycott. 
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need  and  favor  IILEA  amendrents  along  the   lines  of  the  original  Wagner  Act,   but  we 
ovvose  for  this  period  in  history   the  restrictions  of  (the)   Taft-Hartley   (1947)  or 

Landrum-Griffin   (1959)    ( omenarr.ents   to  the  Act) The  policy  of  the  omlgim 

Wagner  Act  and  its  administration  for  12  years  (1935-194?)  was  to  promote  unionize 
ion  of  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  mass  production  industry.  Its  m 
was  to  quiet  widespread  industrial  unrest  and  to  meet  the  social  and  econorrdc  cha 
enge  of  the  great  depression.  Senators  will  recall  that  when  the  90th  Congress  p( 
ed  the  T-H  Act  over  President  Truman's  veto,  labor  leaders  called  it  a  "slave  labi 
act".  They  were  ridiculed  later  when  their  unions  survived.  But  what  survived? 
Large,  well-established  imions  which  had  on-going  collective  bargaining  relations'! 
with  employers  who  were  by  that  time  accustomed  to  dealing  xHth  labor  unions.  Th 
what  survived. 

"Taft-Hartley  did,  however,  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  sponsors  in  thav  it  eff 
ively  decelerated  the  pace  of  union  organizing  as  annual  union  membership  statist 
will  show.     History  will  record  that  T-H  and  L-G  together  with  continuing  husines 

community  determination  to  oppose  unions succeeded  in  checking  the  progress 

labor  organization  in  America  before  it  had  accomplished  half  its  job Where 

would  the  large  industrial  unions  be  today  if  Congress  had  "protected"  them  from 
beginning,  not  with  the  Wagner  Act,  but  with  the  T-H  Act  in  its  present  form? 

"We  too  need  our  decent  period  of  time  to  develop  and  grow  strong  under  the  life 
ing  sun  of  a  favorable  public  policy  which  affirmatively  fatwrs  the  growth  of  far 


What  are  some  of  the  practical  realities  behind  Cesar  Chavez*  staterrent?  UFWOC  h 
had  nearly  7  years  of  experience  under  strike  and  boycott  conditions.  They  have 
learned  that  growers  can  find  hungry  green  carder  workers  in  Mexico  to  break  stri 
The  result  is  that  strikes,  though  costly,  do  not  produce  sufficient  economic  pre 
ure  to  bring  about  bargaining  and  contracts.  All  UFWOC  contracts  with  wine  and 
table  grape  growers  came  under  the  pressure  of  boycott.  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  wor 
with  him  have  learned  that  it  is  the  boycott  and  only  the  boycott  that  has  the  pc 
to  equalize  and  persuade  in  a  wealthy  industry  that  is  hostile  to  unions.  The  NL 
(as  amended  by  T-H  and  L-G)  provides  for  elections  and  bargaining  but  does  not  n 
contracts.  What  If  employers  who  are  opposed  to  unions  stall  on  agreeing  to  con- 
tracts? What  leverage  will  farm  workers  have  to  produce  contracts  since  the  NLR/ 
(as  amended)   takes  away  much  of  the  power  of  the  boycott? 

Without  access  to  equalizing  economic  power  farm  workers  could  be  stalled  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  tied  up  in  countless  NLRB  and  Court  deliberations  around  ur.' 
labor  practices.  Wealthy  employers  determined  to  resist  unionization  can  f i  le  lJ 
suit  after  law  suit  against  UFWOC  and  invite  other  lawsuits  by  committing  unfair 
labor  practices  —  all  with  a  mind  toward  avoiding  contracts.  This  is  not  a  my 
It  is  in  fact  what  happens  regularly  in  the  southern  textile  industry  and  in  oth« 
industries  where  the  workers  are  weak  and  the  employers  and  the  community  hostiU 
unionization.  "NLRB  and  court  cases  involving  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  serve  as  a  goc 
case  history  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  learning  just  how  an  unscrupulous  er 
ployer,  who  has  the  support  of  the  local  establishment,  can  make  a  mockery  of  th( 
labor  act.  Since  1953,  when  the  Textile  Workers  Union  initiated  an  organizing  c. 
paign  In  its  plants,  complaints  have  been  issued  against  the  company  on  10  succe: 
rounds  of  unfair  labor  practices.  The  compnay  has  lost  many  a  case,  including  oi 
which  cost  it  $654,573  in  back  pay;  but  it  hasn't  yet  signed  a  contract  with  the 
union  and  shows  no  sign  of  abandoning  its  illegal  anti-union  campaign.  At  this  | 
the  TViUA  does  not  have  under  contract  a  single  mill  in  the  southeastern  states  b( 
ing  to  any  of  the  big  three  textile  chai  ns— Burl  i  ngton,  J.  P.  Stevens  and  Deerin. 
Mi  I  liken— even  though  the  union  has  won  NLRB  elections  at  such  pl^ants.  (from  an 
article  by  Thomas  E.   Harris  entitled  "Remedies   for  an  Aging  NLRA") 
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XTnlL  \'    .        '^  ""^  r.on-violer,t  struggle  beca-js^  so  r^any  thousands  of   oeoole 

-  become   involved.        The  beauty  of  the  boycott    is  most  evident  when  you  watch 
i  people  who  do  the  work  of  the  boycott.        Many  of  them  are   farm  workers;   others 
!  students,    some  have    left   religious  orders,   most  are  just  plain    folks.      They  all 
k  hard  and    live  on   room  and  board  and   five  dollars  a  week.      They   spend  8-10  hours 
lay,   SIX  days  a  week    in  grocery   store  parking    lots  talking  to  customers.      In  an 
srage  day  a  boycotter  will    talk  to    150  customers;    some  will    ignore  her  or  coldly 
lect  the  cause;   others  will    curse  her  out  or  call    her  communist;    but   30-50 
)se  customers  will    understand  and  will    care  enough  to  turn  away.      Li 
)ical    conversation: 


OT 

sten  to  a 


Please  help  farm  workers  today  by  not  shopping  at  Safeway    (or  A  &  P) . 
(Safeway,    ...Why,   what's  wrong  with  Safeway?) 

^<^d7he'^^J^fvJj'^^'^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  '^^"^^^^^  ^y  56 ^^in^  only  union  lettuce 

(Why  pick  on   Safeway?) 

Becavse  ^^^^y  are  the  largest  chain  in  the  West  and  because  they  have  refused 
to  neLp,     other  ohavns  are  cooperating  and  are  selling  only  union  lettuce. 

(Well,    I   won't  buy    lettuce) 

That's  very  helpful^   ma'm,  but  it  would  be  even  more  helpful  if  uou  shop  at 

Tif/f  7^  l""^'    .  ^^    Safeway  actually   loses  customers   they  may  be  per- 
suaded  to  do  what's  right.  a       a         f 

(But  the  nearest  store    is  six  blocks  away  and  my   kids  are  at   home  waiting 
tor  dinner.)  ^ 

i^^^'V-'^tJ'^''^  ^"*  ^^^""^  "^""^^  ^^^  ^^ff^^ng  of  farm  workers.     Is  it  really 

ucn  u  ^.g jn...'.g  tc  go  str  extra  blocks  to  help  them?  Here  is  uour  chance 
to  <^  sometmng  specific.  Please  do  a  simple  d^ed  for  justice.  '~D^'t  shop 
at  bafeway  today. 

7erTLl\r^''^  "^^^"^  ^'"^^    Individual    Americans   respond  to  the  pleas  of  the   farm 
ZZ-M  Ik^""  ^^PP^^^^s   and  turn   away    from  stores    like   Safeway.       It    is    in    fact 
5  and  +K          ??.   °  ^®®*    ^^""^  "°'"'''    sacrifice  and  simple  persuasion  by  the  boycot- 
to  "a  III,      V'^^'T'  °"    '^^  P^'^  °^  millions  of    folks  of   all    colors  and   kinds 
^rmined  no!^       ?     1°'  justice."       The  boycott    is   an  almost  perfect  example  of 
.rminednon- violent  action.        And    it   is  effective.        Most  chain   stores  will    not 

f^r^  ^^^^steady    loss  of  their  customers.      In  time  they   decide  to  cooperate  with 

Tarm  workers'  cause. 

^is  the  boycott  necessary?   Why  don't  farm  workers  just  talk  to  their  employers 
■^  e  apll  ITl''''':'^^   ^°^'^"'-^  '  ''^'^-  ^^   sufficient  to  make  them  talk? 
^  ignored  ?hev  th^n   7  "'''T'  '''"'  '°^  elections,  asked  for  a  meetina  but 
gnored,  they  then  went  on  strike  and  continued  the  strike. On  August  3  '"1967, 
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It  was  a  meeting  like  many  others  we  had  been  in  before.   Two  farm  workers,  a 
Rabbi,  a  housewife  and  I  were  talking  to  the  owner  of  a  large  Southern  Californi 
supermarket  chain.    Inside,  Mr.  S  (the  owner)  was  elaborating  on  why  he  wouldn' 
help  farm  workers  by  removing  non-union  lettuce  from  his  stores.   First  of  all 
did  not  want  to  become  involved.   He  reminded  us  that  he  was  not  a  farmer  nor  ( 
he  employ  farm  workers.   All  he  wanted  to  do  was  run  his  grocery  business.   H 
business  principle  is  to  Sell  anything  his  customers  are  willing  to  buy.  We  de^ 
scribed  the  suffering  of  farm  workers.  We  told  him  about  the  benefits  of  the  ui 
We  explained  to  him  that  he  was  already  involved  because  he  was  supporting  the 
growers  by  selling  non-union  lettuce.  We  urged  him  to  elevate  the  needs  of  poo 
people  above  his  business  principle.   He  said  his  only  responsibi  I ity  was  to  h 
customers.   We  disagreed.   We  reminded  him  that  his  company  did  its  business 
made  its  profits  in  this  society  -  not  on  some  other  planet.  We  tried  to  show 
that  he  had  a  broader  responsibility  in  this  society  -  a  responsibility  to  supp 
poor  people  in  their  struggles,  a  responsibility  to  help  make  America  a  more  ju 
society, a  responsibility  that  is  even  greater  because  of  his  power  and  and  infi 
ence.  He  was  not  convinced. 


So  we  told  him  that  farm  workers  had  only  one  recourse:  since  he  was  unwilling 
respond  on  the  basis  of  moral  responsibility  then  we  would  have  to  go  to  his  ci 
tomers  and  explain  the  issues  and  ask  them  not  to  shop  at  his  stores  until  he  vy 
willing  to  do  what  was  right  and  just.  Mr.  S  probably  doubted  that  his  custorr 
would  pay  any  attention.  But  the  next  day  each  of  his  stores  had  2  or  3  boycc 
in  the  parking  lot  peacefully  handing  out  leaflets,  talking  to  people  and  urgir 
them  to  shop  at  another  store.  In  two  weeks  7,500  customers  had  turned  away  fr 
Mr.  S 's  29  stores.  His  customers  cared  -  not  all  of  them  -  but  enough  to  pers 
Mr.  S  to  arter  his  business  principle  and  begin  to  sell  only  union  lettuce.  Wh 
he  would  not  do  because  it  was  right  he  eventually  decided  to  do  because  he  was 
losing  money. 

People  have  different  images  of  the  boycott.  The  growers  call  it  "irrmoral  anc 
legal"  which  makes  it  sound  a  little  evil.  But  the  boycott  is  clearly  not  i I U 
since  farm  workers  are  not  covered  by  the  law  which  outlaws  some  kinds  of  boycc 
Is  it  irrmoral?  No  one  ever  claimed  that  the  boycott  is  perfect  or  pure.  It  i 
way  of  bringing  non-violent  pressure  on  stores  and  on  growers.  It  's  t'he  cont( 
of  this  paper  that  the  boycott  is  a  morally  sound  and  crucially  important  way  c 
carrying  on  the  farm  workers'  struggle  for  justice  and  dignity.   Cesar  Chavez 


*   The  Farm  Bureau  and  other  agribusiness  interests  are  making  considerable  noi« 

about  legislation.   They  talk  about  "secret  ballot  elections"  and  'the  right; 

workers"  but  their  basic  legislative  goal  is  to  eliminate  the  boycott  and  mak. 

strikes  impossible  or  impractical.  This  article  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Wayn« 
(Chris)  Hartmire,  Director  of  the  National  Farm  Worker  Ministry.  It  is  availat 
in  limited  copies  from  the  NFWM  office:  1411  W.  Olympic  Blvd.  Rm.  501,  Los  An^ 

r^nA.c   n+i ..^r^^.-^  ^r,  i^oieia+i^n  n   ojprtinns  are  a  I  SO  available  from  the  Ni 


90015.  Other  papers  on 
office. 


eg 


si  at  ion  &  elections  are  also  avai 


**The  1947  Taft-Hartley  Amendments  &  the  1959  Landrum-Gri f f in  Amendments  to  th( 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA)  make  secondary  boycotts  illegal.  The  fai 
workers'  boycott  includes  primary  ("please  don't  buy  lettuce  )  and  secondan 
("please  don't  shop  at  this  grocery  store")  elements.  Both  elements  are  ven 
important  to  the  success  of  the  boycott.  KH-l.t-t   V'^i,'.! 
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of  Giumarra's   farm  workers  went  on  strike  but    instead  of  talkina  to  his  work- 
jnarra  spent  tho-jsands  o-F   dollars  to   recruit  hungr-/  people   frorr  Mexicc  to 
nd  pick  his  grapes.        The   fanr,  workers  continued  to  strike  but  they  also  be- 
boycott  of  Giunarra's  grapes.     Giumarra  get  around  the  boycott  by    illegally 
ing  his  grapes   under   labels  provided  by  other  growers.        The   farm  workers' 
sventually  had  to  boycott  all    grapes  and  they  eventually  won  contracts  with 
employers.        In    1967  Gi'jnarra    (and  other  grape  growers   also)   had  so  T^uch   uni- 
I   power  that  he  could   refuse  even  to  talk  to  his  workers  about  an  election. 
0,  after  3  years  of  strike  and  boycott  Giunarra  negotiated  a  contract  with 
and  happily  began  to  sell    grapes   again. 

tuce  the   farm  workers'    union    is   faced  with  the  sane  situation  as    in  the  grapes. 
/  of   1970  Cesar  Chavez  asked    lettuce  growers   for  a  meeting  to  discuss  elec- 

The  growers    ignored  this  offer,    sought  out  another   union  and  signed  sweet- 
contracts  behind  the  backs  of  the   farm  workers,        Cesar  Chavez   repeated  his 
for  elections.        The  workers  elected  UFa'CC  Ranch  Cormittees,   organized     and 
ust  24,    1970  went  on  strike  to  gain  the  union  of  their  choice.      7,000  workers 
n  strike    in  what  the  L. A. Times   cai led  the    largest   farm    labor  strike    in  U.S. 
i.       The   industry  was  shut  down.      Some  growers   decided  to  negotiate  with 

But  the  vast  majority  sought  other  ways  to  stop  the   farm  workers'    union. 
tember  the  growers  got  a    local    judge  to  outlaw  the  strike. 

rm  workers  had  to  choose  between   violating  the  court  order  or  going  out  on 
/cott.       They  decided  to  go  to  al I    the  major  cities  to  ask  consumers  to  sup- 
Teir  struggle.        The    lettuce  boycott  was   effective.        The  Teamsters  and  URvOC 
i  an  agreement.        The  growers   decided  to  negotiate.      In  Warch  of    1971    URVOC 
Jed  the   lettuce  boycott  and  began   serious   negotiations  with  the   lettuce    in- 
.     But  the  growers  were  not  that  serious.        They  stalled  the  negotiations 
J^the  key    1971    harvest  and  then    rejected  all    the  ccmprcmise  proposals  offerea 
X;.       The  negotiations   are  over  and    farm  workers   have   no  other  recourse  but 
Jm  to  the    lettuce  boycott. 

int  of  these   illustrations    is  to  show  that  the  boycott    is   necessary    if   farm 
»  are  to  win  the  simple   right  of   negotiating  with  their  employers.        The 

has   beer   used   because  g-cv.e-s   re-^use  even  to  talk  tc  thei-  organized  work- 
ie  boycott  has   ceen   used  because  growers   are  willing  traffic   in  the  hunger 
>ery  of  another  country    in  order  to  bring    in   strike  breakers.        Agricultural 
irs  could  avoid  all    the  pressures  of  the  strike  and  boycott    if  they  would  be 
)  ^°/espect  their  workers  enough  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  their  representa- 
_Mow  much  better   it  would  have  been   for  Giumarra    if  he  had  had  an  election 
lOTiated    in  good   faith    in    1967    instead  of    1970.        How  much   better   it  would  be 
'  let.uce    industry    if  they  would  negotiate    in  good   faith   now    instead  of  after 
and  costly  boycott. 

'Cott   is   reasonable,    necessary  and  directed  toward  a  just  end.        For  those 
'•Tate  at  this  point  asK  yourself  these  questions:    would    it  be  better,   would 
lore  just    if   farm  workers   were  to   stay    locked    in   poverty   and  -ise.-y    for  another 
irtinn  n^^nrV  ^^^^^'"9  would    it  be  better   If  the  grapegrc-ers   nad  succeeded 
rrik       7/      ^  ®^^0''+  by   using  poverty-stricken  people   from  Mexico  to  break 
;«..  !  effort?     Hasn't  the   boycott  helped  to  ooen   ud   awhole  new  world  of  pos- 
'es  for  farm  workers? 
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The  boycott  is  both  o-oral  and  lege".   It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  f 

workers'  struggle.  It  is  a  way  for  farm  workers  +o  recrui+  practical  a^^^  use 
support  from  millions  of  Americans.  It  is  a  way  for  us  to  keep  cast i ng  our  v 
for  or  against  justice  because  the  boycott  will  continue;  now  wines  and  lerru 
later  other  crops  because  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  m  citru 
vegetable,  sugar,  tobacco  and  melon  fields  who  want  and  deserve  a  strong  unio 

The  boycott  is  rroral  and  leaal.  The  fact  that  Congress  in  1947  was  fanatical 
ant  i -union  and  passed  an  ant  i -boycott  law  over  the  President's  veto  'S  no  c^r 
for  outlawing  the  farm  workers'  boycott.  Perhaps  the  full  strength  of  the  d 
should  be  made  available  to  all  workers  again.  Perhaps  then  al  I  ;rhe  biacK 
Brown  working  poor  of  America  would  have  an  adequate  non-violent  tool  to  orir 
about  a  measure  of  justice  for  themselves  and  their  families. 


Wayne  C.  Hartmire,  Jr.,  Director 
National  farm  Worker  Ministry 
1411  W.  Olympic  Blvd.,  Rm.  501 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90015 
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gh  prices  brought  by  superior  "off  season"  products  more  than  offsets  high 
transportation  to  distant  markets. 

ite  produces  one-half  nation's  fruits  and  nuts,  most  canned  asparagus 
3  one-fourth  nation's  canned  fruit,  all  olives,  almonds,  lemons,  nectarines' 
granates,  apncots,  broccoli,  fresh  asparagus,  persimmons,  dates  grapes' 
s,  dried  prunes,  walnuts.  '  ^     ^    ' 

sh  receipts  in  1952  were  $2,742,000,000;  in  1961,  $3,251,500,000. 


srcent  of  U.S.  production, 
ated. 


The  Changing  Way  of  Life  in  California  Agriculture 

agricultural  way  of  life  is  changing;  indeed,  it  already  has  changed 
igiy  from  the  traditional  pattern.  Although  both  productivity  and  farm 
ts  have  risen  steadily  over  the  last  two  decades,  employment  on  farms 
eadily  declined.  In  1962  it  was  only  a  little  more  than  5  percent  of  all 
n  employment  in  the  state,  as  compared  to  11  percent  in  1940.  Only 
cent  of  the  state's  people  now  live  on  farms.  As  short  a  time  ago  as  1950 
•cent  were  reported  to  be  living  on  farms  in  the  state.  The  farms  of 
t-nia  a  so  are  becoming  steadily  larger.  In  1963  the  average  size  was 
Tes  about  58  percent  larger  than  the  size  of  1945.  But  this  does  not 
e  whoje  story.  Six  percent  of  the  approximately  99,000  farms  in  the  state 

r  '^.P^^e^t  of  the  total  land  in  farms,  and  a  mere  3  percent  contained 
J^?-iriir(ls  of  the  state's  farmlands.  The  small  family  farm,  once  the 
i^  n^  ^^^^^^'  ^^as  declined  to  vestigial  significance  only.  Between  1949 
^09,  9o  percent  of  the  decrease  in  number  of  farms  (27.6  percent)  took 
as  the  result  of  consolidating  farms  of  88  acres  or  less 
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CAN  W''   SAVr  THO    FAMILY   TAPM 

It    is   a   special   plensuip   ior   tne   to  accept    the   kind    invitation  of 
your   executive    secretary,   Mrs.   Grace  McDonald,    to  appear   before 
your   group  here   today.      For   soiree   time   njv  I    have   been  following  with 
keen  interest    your  California  Farm  Research  and  Legislative  Cominittee' 
••grass   roof    efforts   to  expose   the   realities   that   face   the  far.iily  fart 
and   to   scrape  avvay   the  public's   complacency   and  unconcern  about   its 
future.      For,    as   your    studies  have   already   shown,    the   position  of  the 
family  farm   is   indeed  precarious.      There   is   no  guarantee   that   there 
will   even  be  such  an  institution  when  we   enter   the  21st  Century-only 

36   years  from   now. 

The  Farmers  Home  Adr,:inistrat  ion  claims  with  pride  to  be  the 
r^ajor  Federal  a-ency  defendin-  the  family  farmer  and  helping  him 
solve  his  problems.   But  sometimes,  we,  in  my  a-ency,  can't  help 
but  feel  a  bit  depressed  because  we  seem  to  be  alone— assailed  by 
those  who  say  wc  don't  do  enough  for  the  small  farmer;  accused  by 
others  of  helping  to  perpetuate  an  inefficient  agriculture. 

So  it  is-  with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction— a  moral  uplifting  if 
will--that  I  have  looked  foiv^ard  to  being  here. 


Keynote  address  by  Howard  Bertsch,  Administrator,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  Family  Farm  Workshop  con- 
ducted by  the  California  Farm  Research  and  Legislative  Committee, 
Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  California,  May  23,  1964. 
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Too,  I  feel  at  home  here  because  I  was  born  in  the  West  and 
w  up  learning  to  kno\%  farming  as  a  way  of  life.   Indeed,  most  of 
years  have  been  spent  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  growth,  the 
pnjth,  the  development  of  the  family  farm  was  the  guiding  light  and 
i^ing  force  behind  my  thoughts.   I  also  feel  right  at  home  because  I 
n   I  am  with  folks  who  know  farming  inside  out.   You  manifest  an 
renpss  of,  and  an  interest  in  agricultural  programs  and  policies, 
r  research  into  the  problems  facing  the  family  farm  an^  this  family 
1  workshop,  demonstrate  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  face  hard  truths- 
afraid  to  look  reality  in  the  eye.   You  ask  a  speaker--regardless  of 
views — to  talk  squarely  from  the  shoulder.  There  can  be  no  greater 
)liraent  from  any  audience. 

I  have  every  intention  of  speaking  some  hard  truths.   I  should  like 
liscuss  with  you  our  family  farm  situation  as  I  see  it.  Who  supports 

Who  is  working  to  destroy  it?  Where  is  the  family  farm  headed  in 
1  era  of  violent  change?  in  a  nation  that  seems  hell  bent  on  urbanizing 

as  fast  as  possible. 
Before  taking  my  present  job  three  years  ago,  I  was  with  the  Ford 
idation,  spending  some  seven  years  in  Iran,  a  country  as  different 

the  U.S.  as  night  from  day. 
During  those  years  my  colleagues  and  I  struggled  with  problems 
and  reform  in  that  emerging  nation.   The  rural  population  consisted 
wo  groups  only,  the  rich  who  owned  the  land  and  the  poor  who  worked 
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It  v-as  a  situr-tion  xipf:  lor  rcforir.--or  revolution.  The  Jovernrcat 
was  fraatically  tryin.T  to  ^^rin  :  about  a  reform  before  a  revolution  coul: 
sweep  the  country.   They  wanted  to  build  a  lanily  iarm  structure 
before  it  v.as  too  late.  And  it  appears  now  that  they  may  be  successful. 
Before  I  left  the  United  States  in  the  early  fifties  there  existed  s 
our  leaders  deep  concern  about  the  future  of  the  family  farm.   It  was 
the  big  issue  of  the  day.  How  to  naintain  the  position  of  fanily  farmir 
in  American  agriculture  was  constantly  debated  and  discussed.  There 
was  concern  back  in  those  days.  There  was  interest. 

*  VJhen  I  returned  in  1961,  however  this  atmosphere  had  changed. 
Gone  was  the  widespread  concern  over  family  farming  in  this  country. 
A  person  no  longer  heard  the  argument' that  once  had  the  force  of 
Holy  Writ:  That  the  family  farm  had  special  virtues,  not  only  in  terms 
of  agricultural  efficiency,  but  also  in  terras  of  the  American  heritage 
of  small  business  and  free  enterprise. 

In  short,  the  1950' s  had  produced  an  unfortunate  change  in  the 
way  Americans  looked  at  their  agriculture. 

Farming  had  become  a  business,  pure  and  simple;  the  farmer  a 
businessman— his  operations  to  be  evaluated  strictly  in  business  terms. 
This  attitude  had  even  taken  hold  of  certain  agricultural  leaders  and 
farm  organizations. 

Where  in  former  days,  farm  professionals  would  hotly  argue  the 
best  approaches  to  getting  more  resources  for  small  farmers,  establishii 
families  on  better  land,  organizing  marketing  co-ops;  now  they  seem  mor- 
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icerned  with  the  techniques  of  production  on  only  the  biggest  farms — the 
ojnated  devices,  input- output   records,  advanced  engineering  designs — 
t  Icind  of  thing. 

Now  I  am  certainly  not  criticizing  the  business-scientific  approach 
agriculture.   It  is  necessary,  of  course,  and  proper.   For  agriculture 

a  business.   To  make  a  success  of  it  and  to  stay  competitive,  farmers 
t  have  enough  land  and  equipment  and  buildings. 

I  deplore,  however,  in  the  climate  now  existing,  the  general 
placency  over  the  welfare  of  families  as  independent  owner-operators 
their  farms. 

Clear  and  chilling  examples  of  this  are  in  the  newspapers  all  the 
2— receiving  nationwide  attention. 

Proceeding  with  a  national  policy  of  complacency  toward  the 
Lly  farm  could  mean  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  few  would  be 


Authors  of  some  reports  would  pit  farmer  against  farmer,  so  that  only 
5e  with  access  to  unlimited  capital  and  capable  of  marketing  huge 
nnes  of  products  could  survive.  They  would  transfer  enmasse  all 
!r  families  from  the  farm  to  the  city  to  face  a  future  of  \.elfare  doles 
urban  slums. 

Proponets  of  this  anti-family  farm  view  assert  that  today,  we  live 
L  highly  organized  business  society.   If  the  ultimate  evolution  of 
.culture  produces  large-scale  corporate  units  and  the  passing  of 
■ly  owned  and  operated  farms,  well,  they  say,  so  be  it. 
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This  kind  of  thinking  is  now  all  too  prevalent.   It  rcflr-cts  a  sens. 
of  near  hostility  to  the  family  farm  and  to  those  who  operate  them. 
V'e  must  change  this  line  of  thinkin-. 

Let's  thoroughly  air  the  issue  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  from  the 
academic  lecture  platforms,  through  the  press  and  in  our  ovm 
conmunities.  Let's  have  a  great  debate. 

in  the  Administrative  side  of  the  Government,  under  the  guidance 
of  president  Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman,  we've  already  taken 
a  cold  look  at  the  facts  and  asked  some  tough  questions.   If  finding 
the  answers  was  not  easy,  getting  public  action  on  the  solutions  is 
even  tougher. 

We  considered  these  questions; 
1-V;here  does  the  family  owned  and  operated  farm  stand  in  today's 

economy— just  how  efficient  is  it? 
2-Which   farm   programs    are   of  real  aid.   and  which  are 
actually  striking  at  the  position  of  the  family  farm?  What 
changes  need  to  be  made? 
3-What  do  farm  people  themselves  need  to  do  in  the  way  of  fightins 
for  better  markets  and  establishing  some  degree  of  control  over 
surplus  production?  i 

4— HOW  can  the  family  farmers  themselves  shake  the  public's       :• 

complacency? 
YOU  could  add  other  important  questions  to  this  list.   Questions  t 
need  to  be  resolved  through  a  clear  national  policy. 
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Recently  some  statisticians  made  a  study  of  the  100,000  farms 
that  form  the  upper  echelon  of  American  agriculture.  This  was  a  complacent 
review  of  modern  agriculture.   The  authors  saw  no  cause  for  alarm. 
I  wish  I  could  feel  as  relaxed  about  the  situation. 

These  farms  represent  only  four  percent  of  all  commercial 
farms  but  they  account  for  one-fourth  of  the  total  land  in  farms  and 
)ne-third  of  the  marketings. 

Moreover  when  you  closely  examine  the  figures  half  of  the 
)roduction  from  this  small  group  of  farms  comes  from  the  20,000  that 
>roduce  over  $100,000  a  year. 

This  is  quite  a  concentration  of  resources. 

If  this  trend  continues  who  knows  what  the  next  decade  will  bring. 

If  four  percent  of  the  farms  in  1959  produced  one-third  of  the 
arketed  farm  products  might  not    eight    percent  by  1969  produce 
wo-thirds  of  our  food  and  fiber? 

There  are  other  facts  and  figures  that  give  us  cause  for  concern— 
oncern  about  the  future  of  the  family  farm. 

Now,  in  discussing  the  family  farm,  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
arries  many  definitions.   In  fact,  so  many  definitions  are  floating 
bout  that  increasingly  we  are  told,  the  whole  subject  is  impossible  to 
iscuss  because  after  all  no  one  any  longer  knows  just  what  a  family 
arm  really  is. 


■133  0-72-pt.3B-i; 
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Masterminds  of  this  theory  argue  that  so  many  different  kl.rls  of 
arrangements  have  grov;n  up- joint  ovmership,  business  pe  rtnerships, 
family  corporations,  supplier-farmer  arrangements,  and  so  forth, 
that  v;e  no  lon-er  can  or  should  attempt  to  define  what  '^e   mean  by 

a  family  farm. 

Well,  all  I  can  respond  to  that  is.  maybe  so,  but  in  the  interest 
of  a  healthy  American  agriculture,  we'd  better  have  a  try  at  a  definiti, 
personally  I  accept  the  definition  that  the  family  farm  is  a  family 
enterprise,  a  farm  operated  hj   and  for  the  family.  There  might  be 
a  hired  man,  plus  some  seasonal  hired  labor.  But  basically  the 
farmer  and  his  family  live  on  the  place,  control  the  resources  of  the 
place,  make  the  decisions,  get  out  and  do  a  good  part  of  the  work  and 
reap  the  rewards  or  losses,  as  the  case  may  be. 

NOW  the  farmer  may  rent  additional  land-many  good  farmers  these 
days  do.  He  may  have,  a  sizeable  debt-not  an  uncommon  position 
these  days.   Nevertheless,  he  and  his  family  do  most  of  the  work. 
n,ake  all  of  the  decisions,  and  in  most  cases  live  year-round  on  the 

farm. 

we  think  we  can  also  say  what  a  family  farm  is  not.  A  family 
farm  isn't  a  farm  owned  and  directed  by  a  city  professional  500  miles 
away.   And  it  isn't  a  farm  run  by  a  manager  hiring  labor  by  the  hour, 
day  or  season,  with  freedom  to  throw  them  out  on  their  own  the  very 
day  the  crop  is  harvested. 
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Size  alone  is  no  measure  o£   the  fcniiy  Izrm,    rs  wo  all  know.   It 
Tiay  be  a  2-acre  poultry  iarm  in  Ucv   Jersey,  a  24vO-acre  corn  hog 
farm  in  Iowa,  a  2CXX)-acre  wheat  farm  in  Oklahoma,  or  a  10,000-acre 
:attle  ranch  in  Wyoming.   Size  varies  according  to  the  type  of  agri- 
:ulture  pursued. 

No\v  in  accepting  this  definition,  I  am  talking  about  family  farms 
;hat  produce  for  the  commercial  market.   This  is  not  to  overlook 
subsistence,  and  part-time  farmin-  for  indeed  my  agency  is  dedicated 
0  helping  them,  too,  in  every  way  possible.   But  they  face  problems 
nd  threats  of  disaster  quite  different  from  those  facing  the  family 
arm  producing  for  the  cor,:rrercial  market  and  I  suspect  that  it  is 
he  commercial  family  farm  that  you  arc  more  interested  in  discussing 
ere  today. 

The  family  farm  is  distinct  fron:  a  hu.^e  farm  operating  mostly 
ith  hired  labor.   It  is  different  from  a  state-ou-ned  collective  farm. 
ts  distinguishing  feature  is  the  incentive  and  enterprise  that  come 
ith  individual  families  operating  and  owning  their  own  farms. 

Perhaps  the  family  farm  concept  can  best  be  illustratea  by  the 
^nversation  that  took  place  between  a  family  farmer  and  a  worker  on  anoth< 
Lnd  of  farm,  who  were  comparing  the  merits  of  their  respective  lots. 

The  family  farmer  said:  "I  work  hard  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
/en  later,   i  worry  about  weather  and  about  prices,  but  I  look  with 
:ide  on  the  growing  crops  and  healthy  cattle. 
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••I  don't  have  all  the  machinery  I  need  and  it  seems  to  orcak 
dov;n  from  time  to  time,  but  I  can  buy  a  new  piece  once  in  awhile. 
I  don't  earn  as  much  as  I  would  like,  but  I  think  I  will  do  a  little 
better  next  year.  With  the  good  Lord  willing,  I  expect  to  have  a  new 
house  someday  and  a  better  barn  and  the  farm  paid  for.  Then  I 
won't  have  to  work  so  hard  and  it  will  be  all  my  own." 

And  the  worker  on  the  industrialized  farm  said:  "I  work  only  an 
eight  hour  day.   I  get  out  one  of  the  tractors  each  morning,  and  work 
the 'field  to  which  I  am  assigned.  When  my  eight  hours  are  up  I  can 
go  home.  My  foreman  isn't  too  bad.   I  don't  have  to  worry  about  weathei 
prices,  because  my  check  comes  every  week.'  I  can  save  a  little  out  of 
that  wage,  and  I  figure  that,  if  I  can  keep  this  iob  for  20  yearj,  I'll 
be  able  to  save  enough  money  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a  farm  of 
my  own  like  yours." 

The  family  farm  concept  revealed  by  that  story  is  quite  clear. 
For  it  remains  one  of  the  greatest  strongholds  of  individual  enterprise 
in  our  nation-represents  the  best  social  and  cultural  values  of  rural 
life.   It  has  been  with  the  "family  farm"  that  we  have  developed  the 
world's  most  productive  agriculture.   Furthermore,  this  has  been  the 
one  institution  supporting  our  rural  towns  and  villages. 

Given  a  fair  and  equitable  economic  climate,  access  to  markets, 
protection  from  unfair  competition  and  monopoly,  and  modernized 
government  farm  and  tax  programs,  the  family  owned  and  operated  farm 
can  remain  the  most  productive  and  efficient  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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We  know  in  USDA  that  most  farms  reach  peak  efficiency  when  one 
good  family  operates  one  good  full  line  of  equipment.  Beyond  this  point, 
except  in  rare  instances,  efficiency  goes  no  higher. 

The  testimony  prepared  for  you  by  Dr.  Richard  Sasuly  of  UCLA 
ilso  bears  this  out.   m  fact,  his  research  reveals  some  surprising 
weaknesses  of  exceedingly  large  scale  operations  as  conipared  to  those 
)f  family  farms. 

Big  farm  weaknesses  were  also  revealed  in  a  recent  article 
arried  by  a  nationally  read  farm  magazine.  Titled  "V.'hy  Do  Big  Farms 
ail?",  it  assented  that  in  big  farming,  farm  management  and  farm 
abor  are  split  apart,  and  the  result  is  a  cost  high  in  loss  of  incentive 
iligence  and  skill. 

"When  a  farm  gets  so  big  that  it  must  rely  heavily  on  hired  labor," 
he  article  says,  "it  gets  on  shaky  ground  and  requires  better  and  better 
anageraent.  An  excellent  farmer  may  find  that  he's  only  average  at 
Lring  good  help  or  overseeing  hired  hands.  Managing  the  help 
its  into  the  operating  work  that  the  farmer  can  do  hinself— and  ifs 
prize  hired  hand  who  can  work  as  well  as  the  owner.   Labor  eif iciency 
dually  starts  going  downhill  in  the  livestock  business  when  the  farm 
its   larger  than  one  man  can  handle  with  good  mechanization." 

This  article  has  a  good  case  in  point  but  if  the  larger  than 
[IBilLlHlI!  has  such  weaknesses,  why  is  it  that  the  future  of  the  family 
Lrm  is  in  doubt"? 
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I  see  four  reasons.  Perhaps  you  see  others. 
'         First,  the  family  farm  is  handicapped  by  some  policies  and  programs 
that  operate  contrary  to  its  best  interest. 

second,  vast  changes  in  supply  and  marketing  are  tending  to  favor 
the  large  vertical-integrated  operation. 

Third,  required  increases  in  farm  investment  yield  net  profits  too 
thin  to  cover  interest  charges  on  huge  amounts  of  borrov;ed  capital.  Thi 
large  investment- lov.  return  ratio  makes  it  difficult  for  younger  people 
to  enter  agriculture. 

Fourth,  corporate  type  and  vertical-integrated  farm  operations  have 
access  to  prime  credit  sources  at  prime  interest  rates. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  each  of  these  reasons. 

^  in  the  field  of  national  programs,  corrective  legislation  is  needed 
in  several  fields.  We  need  legislation  to  close  present  federal  state  : 
tax  loopholes  allowing  city  business  interests  and  "hobby  farmers"  to 
operate  large  farming  operations  at  a  loss  and  offset  these  losses  agai 
profits  in  non-farm  business  enterprises. 
•'  some  suggest  that  v.e  need  legislation  to  establish  an  upper  limit  c 
on  the  amount  of  subsidies  that  can  go  to  any  one  farm. 

-  unpublished  studies  shov;  that  of  3.6  million  farms,  some  100.000 
receive  1/3  of  the  benefits  of  price  support  programs.   If  the  Governme 
spends  $3  billion  yearly  on  price  supports,  about  $1  billion  goes  to  a 
full  of  big  farmers.   In  the  cotton  program  for  example.  $36  million  wa 
split  among  322  big  farmers  for  an  average  payment  of  $111,000 
each.   The  remaining  $40  million  was  split  among  650.000  smaller 
farners  for  an  average  of  $62  each.   These   huge   subsidies 
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now  being  channeled  to  larger  than  family  farming  interests  push 
up  the  cost  of  government  programs,  incur  the  public's  anger,  and 
enable  the  hugh  factory  farm  interests  to  further  intensify  their 
:ompetitive  position  against  the  family  farmer. 

Ke  need  legislation,  and  this  is  way  past  due,  to  extend 
linimum  wages  and  acceptable  working  conditions  to  hired 
agricultural  labor.   The  family  farmer  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a 
■air  return  for  his  own  labor  as  long  as  he  has  to  compete  with 
ixM   farm  labor  working  at  a  chronically-low  waee  and  existing 
ndcr  subnormal  working  and  living  conditions. 

We  need  legislation  to  tighten  up  anti-trust  laws.  We  need  to  stop 
he  practice  vhereby  agriculture  production  i 


gricultural  supply,  processing  and  retaili 


s  vertically  integrated  with 
ng  operations,  giving 


^nfarm  business  interests  complete  control.   A  look  at  the  broiler 
adustry  r.veals  the  disastrous  effects  and  should  be  ^arain,  enough 
>  other  family  farmers  still  able  to  exercise  control  of  their  farming 
isiness. 

Finally,  we  need  legislation  to  make  it  unlawful  for  food  combines 
-posed  of  processors,  handlers,  or  other  dealers  or  distributors  to  coerce 

interfere  with  any  farm  producer  in  his  right  to  join  or  help  form  a 
operative.   An  example  of  this  type  of  despicable  action  by  huge 
mbines  was  related  t 


o  me  recently  by  Oliver  Duval,  our  Farmers 


Home 


^inistratio,,  state  director   for  California.     He  told  of   several  Grade  A 
irynen  in  the  Haniord,   California  area  who  had  their  .ilk  contracts  cancelled 

a  lar-e   chain  store   bee 


ause   they  had   joined   together    in   a   coo-^erati) 


tort    to   iiiiprove   i;iilk  prices. 
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NOW  as  to  my  second  point  which  has  to  do  with  the  vast  changes 
taking  place  in  supply  and  marketing.   We  are  all  aware  that  the  farmer 
depends  more  heavily  then  ever  on  purchased  inputs  and  cash  markets 
for  his  products.  Gone  forever  are  the  days  when  he  raised  his 
own  power,  produced  his  own  fertilizer,  grew  all  his  own  feed.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  for  every  $1  in  income,  the  American  farmer  has 
to  pay  out  70  cents,  in  farm  expenses. 

He  is  still  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  having  to  accept 
Vfhplesale  prices  for  what  he  sells  and  pay  retail  prices  for  what  he  buys, 
and  he  is  now  buying  more  and  more  of  the  elements  of  production. 
We  are  aware  too  that  mass  merchandizing  methods  in  food  distribution 
have  created  markets  in  which  buyers  demand  large  volumes  of 
uniformly  good  quality  produce.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  large 
producers  have  purchasing  and  marketing  advantages  that  formerly 
did  not  exist  or  were  of  little  importance. 

In  some  instances,  processors—in  a  position  to  command  retail- 
outlet  prices, -are  integrating  entire  production  operations  with  their 
nonfarm  operations. 

In  others,  suppliers— in  a  position  to  buy  farm  inputs  at  wholsale- 
are  performing  a  larger  part  of  the  production  function  under  contract. 
The  family  farmer  cannot  hope  to  compete  against  such  obstacles. 
It  is  facts  like  these  that  prompted  Secretary  Freeman  to  say 
•»There  are  forces  unrelated  to  the  efficiency  of  family  farming  which 
work  constantly  to  erode  its  economic  strength,  to  compress  and  control 
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markets  and  to  alter  its  independent  position.  .  .  vertical  integration, 
tract  farming  and  the  growing  dominance  of  the  retail  end  of  food 
ccssing— all  unrelated  to  the  efficiency  of  the  family  farm— may 
1  endanger  family  farm  agriculture." 

It  is  only  through  strong  farmer-owned  co-ops  and  similar  means 
t  family  farmers  can  battle  vertical  integration.   Along  this  line, 
need  legislation  to  permit  farmer  co-operatives  to  buy  existing 
jly  processing  and  marketing  facilities.   In  addition,  Federal 
is--direc1  or  insured— should  be  made  available  to  groups  of  family 
lers  who  desire  to  build  co-op  supply,  processing  and  marketing 
Llities. 

My  third  point,  that  required  increases  in  farm  investments  yield 
i   net  profits  and  make  it  difficult  for  young  people  to  enter  agriculture 
lot  an  easy  one  to  solve.  Also  these  huge  investments  and  low  net 
irns  make  family  farmers  more  vulnerable  than  they  used  to  be 
he  effects  of  sharp  price  declines  or  crop  losses  resulting  fron 
rse  weather.  One  answer,  of  course,  is  to  improve  the  farmer's 
es  so  that  he  gets  a  fair  return  for  his  investment  and  work.  Other 
ers  might  include  (1)  special  low  interest  rates  for  family  farmers  durin; 
first  5  to  10  years  after  they  buy  their  own  farms.  (2)  exemption  from 
s  on  a  certain  part  of  the  valuation  of  their  real  estate  and  personal 
erty,  and  (3)  more  leeway  when  filing  Federal  and  state  taxes,  to 
y  over  extraordinary  profits  from  a  good  year  to  a  year  when 
its  are  slim. 
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My  fourth  point  has  to  do  with  credit.   Because  corporation  and 
vertically  integrated  operations  arc  so  big.  have  such  extensive 
holdings  of  property  and  inventory,  can  command  favorable  prices  both 
in  buying  and  selling,  and  are  frequently  owned  and  directed  by 
persons  with  other  financial  interests,   they  have  access  to  prime 
credit  sources  and  prime  interest  rates.   Therefore  they  have  little 
problem  meeting  the  capital  requirements  of  modern  agriculture. 
But  the  family  farmer  is  not  so  fortunate.   If  he  is  unable  to  tap 
private  and  cooperative  lenders  for  the  necessary  credit,  he  has  to 
turn  to  Government  credit  or  to  high  interest  rate  "supplier-  and  "loan 
shark"  credit.  Consequently,  without  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  family  farmer  faces  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  meeting  the  capital 
requirements  so  essential  to  maintaining  a  strong  position  in  this 
highly  competitive  business.   Yet  his  capital  needs  are  increasing  all 
the  while.   A  USDA  study  shows  that  the  average  investment  per  farm 
is  8  times  greater  today  than  23  years  ago,  rising  from  $6,308  in  1940 
to  $51,472  in  1963.  One  of  the  basic  answers  then,  to  the  preservatior 
and  strengthening  of  the  family  farm  as  an  American  way  of  life,  is  to 
see  that  enough  credit  is  available  so  family  farmers  can  make  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  to  stay  in  business. 

The  problems  which  I  have  just  outlined  are  real.   And  the  solutior 
are  not  always  so  easy  to  work  out.  However  there  is  in  Washington 
today  a  real  awareness  of  farm  problems  and  other  problems  that 
face  our  nation.  We  have  in  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman, 
mcu   who  are  deeply  concerned  v.ith  the  welfare  ol  people.   The  Presuleni 
trips  to  our  troubled  rural  areas  is  a  case  in  point.   Ani  SocrLt.iry  n 
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0  hns— time  and  ti-c  a-ain— taken  to  the  road  to  visit  with 

mcrs  to  get  their  views.   During  his  less  than  four  years  in  office, 

has  already  spoken  more  eloquently,  nore  forcefully  and  more 

en  in  defense  of  the  fanily  farrn  than  any  other  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

our  times. 

Fron  my  own  position  as  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Lnistration  I  wish  to  point  out  — as  forcefully  as  po£sible--that 
agency  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm.   We 
pitting  all  our  efforts,  directing  all  our  talent  toward  supplying 
.tal  to  those  owners  and  operators  of  family  farms  who  face  the 
Tnative  of  growing — or  going. 

We  now  make  loans  up  to  $60,000  to  buy,  develop,  and  enlarge 
s;  loans  up  to  $35,000  to  buy  livestock,  equipment,  and  to  pay 
operating  costs. 
>Ve  are  concentrating  on  the  problems  of  those  deserving  young 
ers  without  much  equity  but  who  have  the  character  and  farm 
-how  to  make  a  success  in  agriculture. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  always  has  put  a  proportionately  larger  amount 
ts  resources  into  farms  owned  or  operated  by  young  farmers.   With 
-r  loan  ceilings  we  now  are  able  to  help  some  of  them  get  started 
farm  business  big  enough  to  assure  good  prospects  of  success, 
lousing  loans  to  rural  people  include  loans  to  build  rental  housing 
senior  citizens  so  that  they  may  move  into  attractive  housing 
'  the  companionship  of  those  their  own  age.  and  free  the  family 
tead  for  their  sons  and  daughters  who  wish  to  take  over  the  farm.. 
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Loans  to  family  farmers  to  add  an  income-pioducin^  recrr-ation 
enterprise  to  their  farm  business  and  loans  to  nonprofit  groups  to  financ 
rtiral  comnunity  water  systems,  grazing  associations,  and  shifts  in  land 
use  from  agriculture  to  recreation— all  these  tools  have  been  added  to  th 
Farmers  Home  Administration  kit  during  the  past  fev  years. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  the  zeal  of  Farmers  Home  Administration  employe 
and  they  are  second  to  none— for  all  the  major  improvetncats  in  the  Farnei 
Home  Administration  program  of  supervised  credit  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  years— we  still  are  unable  to  benefit  the  most  poverl 
stricken  farm  and  other  rural  families.  Wc  don't  have  the  tools.  And 
we  don»t  have  enough  trained  people.  But  the  Farmers  Home  Administratioi 
will  receive  these  tools  and  our  agency  will  play  a  major  role  in  the 
war  on  poverty  if  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Administration's 
Fconomic  Opportunity  Act  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress  are  enactec 
into  law.  This  anti-poverty  program— given  both  the  rein  and  the  spur 
by  president  Johnson— is  designed  to  energize  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  agencies,  and  provide  them  with  new  tools  to  leapfrog 
the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  U.S.,  to  get  in  front  of  the  problem  as  it 
were,  head  it  off,  and  finally  overcome  it. 

The  focal  point  for  this  program  is  people— people  handicapped  by  sui 
things  as  age,  lack  of  education,  and  physical  disability.  The  program 
realistic,  it  is  workable,  and  it  is  based  on  conservative  economic  prin 
ciples.  It  is  designed  to  help  people  where  they  arc,  to  help  them  bccoi 
taxpayers  instead  of  taxuscrs,  to  help  them  become  an  aid  to  our  economy 
instead  of  a  drag  on  the  economy. 

All  of  the  measures  proposed  in  tht.  bill,  the  work  training  and  educ 
aids,  the  -rants  to  balance  farm  and  home  plans,  the  .sttenptheni  I'r  ^i    111 
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ership  pro^ran.    the-   aids   to   sr^Il   cooprr^tives.     make    up   a   unified, 
cct.    and  well-coDrdi:a..ted  assault    on  the   causes   of   rural  poverty.     Each 
t   is   essential   to  the   success   of   the  v.hole.      rach   co.plencnts   and 
forces   the   other  parts,      it    is   a  pro^rar.  -well-designed-a  progran   that 
lects   the  foresight    of  President  Johnson. 

in  1963.    Farriers  Ho.e  Adr:inistration   loaned   rural   farnilies   $795  million, 
i  was  the  largest    an^ount   of   loans  during  any  12-r.onth  period   in  the 
ory  of  the  Farners  Hone  Administration. 
It  Kas  25  percent  more   than  the   1962   total,    a   new  record   at   that 

and  158  percent   nore    than  the   arount   loaned   in  I960, 
some  260.000   fanilies.    including  those   served   through  community 
r  systems,    used  Farmers  Home  Administration  credit   services 
last  fiscal   year,    31   percent   more   than  in  I960. 
^ere   in  California.    Farmers  Home  Administration  lending  between 

and  1963   v:ent    up   218  percent,    from   $3,094,003   to  $9,842,000.      More 
2.400  California  families   are   now  using  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Lt  for   one  purpose   or  another. 

;e  have   established   this   record  nationally-2-1/2   times   as  much  money 
"d  and  61.000  more  families  being  served   in  the   nation-with  basically 
a«e  manpower   that   we  had   in  the   agency  a   little   over   three  years   ago. 

an  proud  of  this   record.      However,    individual   agency  and   group 
ts  are   not   enough.     Vhat   v:e   nocd.    v:hat   v;c   m.ust  havr-h.f.r.    it    is 
ate-are   reforms   in  our   basic   farm,    credit,    tax,    land  and   other 
ies  with  the   aim  of  concentrating  the  benefits   of   these  polices   on  the 
y  farm    onlv. 
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The  time  to  take  action  is  long  past  due.  There  is  real  danger 
that  out  of  the  present  conflict  over  far™  policy,  there  will  rise  in 
the  public  nind.  confusion  as  to  the  value  of  sustaining  the  family  far, 
and  eventually  from  this  confusion  «ill  come  public  apathy  and 
indifference.  This  in  turn  could  provide  exactly  the  atmosphere  which 
is  suitable  to  "things  taking  their  course."  a  course  that  might  lead 
to  the  eventual  passing  of  the  family  farm  as  we  know  it  today. 

we  need  more  family  farm  crusaders  the  nation  over  like  your 
own  Grace  McDonald.  And  we  need  in  other  states  more  farm  family 
workshops  like  we  have  here  today  and  more  family  farm  research 
and  legislative  committees. 

nay  you  grow  stronger  through  the  years  and  may  many  more 
like  ^     take  up  arms  for  the  "family  farm,"  the  stabilizer    of  our 
free  and  democratic  nation. 


May  14,  1964 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.C. 


W^'^V   2  Z  1965 


s.   T.   M.   Stout 
27  Hallack  Street 
rthridge,    California 

ar  Kirs.    Stout: 

ank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  21,  1964,  to  which  you  attached  material 
"ro°ftL  VZ  "r*-«-  ^^^'  '^-  16»-acre  limitation  should  :p;ry''' 
an   of  the   lands  benefited  by  the  San  Luis  Irrigation  Project. 

I  Congress  has  given  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  mandate  to  "oncoura-e 
mote,    .^d  strengthen"  the  family  fara  in  the  United  States.     ?here  "rnf ' 

=stion  out  that  various  programs,   such  as   recl.^.ation  in  th^  We'r  should 

lo';::„t  '1h"°'-  •'*'""'«i--  -  y-  have  indicated,  the  ben  ft  of 
elo,>ment  would  accrue  to  large  landov,t,ers.  As  we  see  it,  the  IGO-acre 
itation  IS  used  as  a  device  to  restrict  the  benefits  to  ™v  on     indi- 

lual.     In  our  opinion  this     is  a  justifiable   limitation. 

■  often,   ,Aen  people   refer  to  subsidies   thev  overlook   tlie  fact  that  other 

rubted?  T":'  '""  "°"  "^^P  *"  ^'■i^  "e^"-'  ^'-^  a.ricult^e.  Lu  are 
oubtedly  fa^aliar  with  the   report  of   the  A.^riculture  CcLjdtte;  of   the 

hluu         \   i      '.    *?",=*'"*y  of   "^he  Joint^^conomic   Corxdttee   of   Con,>res= 
ivaf  afanv     "    '"  "T^"'™'   "'   "'"  "^ '    *•    Goven,..ent ,  ■■   1900.      5ef  o^ . 

ive  «1        ^    '.    """^  involving   such   financial    assistance,    both   the    lecds- 
llTioTTllZ  f"""".'"  °'   ''''  Government  give  full   ^onsiderati   ^t 
question  of  need  for  it  on  a  basis   of   the  national  welfare. 

es""?herhav''h  """*  '■;  .*"'   P"'*  *°  =tren,rthen  and   protect  infant  indus- 

hori«d'i'"r'  """^  '™^" "'  "''"'^ '"  """=  of"'«ar.'""'subs7dr;r;;ronrv'" 

Jorized  by  Congress  after  they  are  detenninert  to  bo  essential   to  nati'onal 


rooriited  t     T     ,  ^^"^  considerably  more  than  half  of   the  money 

nt  1o  fa°  !r:  "Tl^'"^  of  Agriculture  goes  for  purposes  other  than 
fitin^afw    f  T  r"""  "'   ""^   ^i""^    '"'i   '"""'■y  ^oes    into  v.ork 

oth^s         "*^"°^-      ""=  ^°"-t  Service  is  one  exr^plo,    .^d  there  are 
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I  have  the  following  comments  on  the  questions  regarding  agriculture  rais 
in  your  mimeographed  statement: 


1.      Q.    VvTiile  rw^ni 


fpnn.l.i'^s    pre  raovins   off   f'-m?,    arc   cubsidic-s  nekins 
jt'-ncPsrMo   for  l-r^c   oorr>crationp   to   ronopcljze   fair.   Irnds? 

A  'it  would  appear  that  other  factors  -  "subsidies"  -^uch_as_ta3 
writeoffs  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  direction  land  pur- 
=chases   ar"e   taking   than  any  payments  made  by  the   Government. 

The   wealthy,    both  individuals   and   corporations,    seem  to  find 
agriculture   an  attractive   industry  in  v.tiich   to   lose  money  to 
offset  profits  made   in  other  operations.     As  an  illustration 
of  how  much  of    this   type   of   thing   goes   on,    our   economists  mad 
some    stucUes   of   Internal   Revenue  Service   figures    on   the   tax 
returns   of   "fanners."      They  found  that  the    approximately  10,0 
"farm  proprietor"   returns  .vith  adjusted  gross   incomes   in  exce 
of  $50,000   showed  aggregate   losses   from  farm  business   that  ex 
ceeded  aggregate   profit  by  more    than  2   to   1.      For   the   188  far 
returns   with  $500,000   or  more  in  adjusted  gross   income,    lam 
losses   exceeded  net  profit  by  about    109  to   1. 

Thirty-one    percent  of    the   fannland  sales  made   last  year  were 
nonfarm  people. 

Q     Are   vertical  monopolies   from  bracero   labor  through  railroad 
shipping  and   super  market  chains   being   established   because   oi 
public    subsidies   to   large-scale  farming? 

A     There   are  many  who  claim  that  the   importation  of  bracero   labc 
for  use   on  the   large   farms  worics   to   the   disadvantage   of    the 
faniily  fanner  because   it  forces   him  to   pit  his    labor  and  tha 
of   his   family  against  cheap  imported  labor.      This  would  seem 
be   true   because   the   products   of    both  types   of   farms   are   sold 
the    sarie  market  and  when  the   supply  is   greater  than  the   dcmu 
the   price   is   forced   aovm  to   the    lowest  cost  of   production 
bracero   program,    wiiich  is   adiuinistered  by  the  Department   of 
wil]    end   i)ecpmber  31,    1964. 


3. 


Q     Are  whole   crops-for   example,    the    orange   crop,    going  under  m 
oly  control   to  make   oranges   a  high-priced  luxury  food? 

A     There  is   little   doubt  that  the   establishing   of   monopoly  cont 

*  over  any  product  has   the    inevitable    result   of    raising   the  pr 
of   that   product  over  what  it  would   other^v1So   be. 

V     /Ire   food  consui^ers  unwittingly  hiding   food  producer's  costs 

*  their  tax  bills   to   buy  food  at   lower  prices? 
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A.  liore  significant  to  us  is  the  fact  that  iintil  food  producers  - 
the  farmers  -  receive  full  parity  for  their  commodities , they  are 
subsidizing  the  consuming  public  by  the  amount  their  aggregate 
incomes  iaii  short  oi  x-iie  paz-ivy  figure. 

There  are  those  ^\lio  claim  that  farmers  could  be  paid  parity  prices 
for  their  commodities  without  increasing  the  costs  to  the  consumer. 
They  contend  that  the  chain  stores  are  making  excessive  profits, 
and  that  if  their  profits  were  reduced  to  reasonable  amounts  the 
difference  would  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  farmers'  shortage 
of  parity. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  pointed  out  that  the  farmer 
actually  received  on  the  average  12  percent  less  for  his  products 
during  the  last  year  than  he  received  during  the  period  1947-1949. 
The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  29  percent  more.   The  farm- 
ers' share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  slipped  from  44  cents  in  1953 
to  38  cents  in  1961. 

Q.  Are  not  family-sized  farms  efficient  operations  after  all? 

A.  You  are  quite  right.   Family  farms,  on  the  v.hole,  have  proven  more 
efficient  than  any  other  type  of  faim  operation.   Neither  the  great 
plantations  that  exist  in  many  countries  of  the  free  v.orld  nor  the 
vast  state  or  collective  farms  of  the  coDimanist  world  have  been 
able  to  match  the  efficiency  of  the  American  family  faimer. 

Q.  Senator  Proxmire  asks  why  we  irrigate  deserts  \,'hen  we  produce  food 
surpluses, 

A.  In  the  main,  products  grorni  on  reclamation  projects  in  the  V/est  are 
commodities  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  surplus  problem.   The 
development  of  these  projects  results  in  major  increases  in  the 
local  economies,  as  well  as  the  national  economy. 


reciate  receiving  your  comments  concerning  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
r  -Sr-iit-ulcure,  cjud  we  are  glcid  oo  knov.  of  your  vital  intereot  iu  oiciin- 
g   the  family  farm. 

Sincerely  yours, 


/   -/ 


Orville  L.  Freeman 


69-133  O  - 


pt.  3] 
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Poor,  Hardworking?  A  Free  Farm  Is  Waiting 

Oklahoma  City-If  you  are  unemployed,  but  would  like  to  earn  your  wa 
and  don't  mind  working  hard,  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  a  proposition  for  yo 

The  state  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  looking  for  300families  it  plai 
to  set  UP  with  10-acre  fruit  farms  and  minimum  incomes  of  $7,000  a  year 

If  the  program  is  successful,  several  thousand  more  Oklahoma  families  wi 
receive  the  same  deal  within  five  years.  .     ,,,^„„^ 

Gov  David  Hall  stresses  that  the  program  requires  hard  physical  labor  ar 
perseverance.  To  acquire  title  to  10  acres  in  southeastern  Oklahoma  you  ha^ 
to  clear  the  land  of  black  jack  and  scrub  oak.  ^    ^^      ^   • ^„<.  f^,  ^i^^ 

The  OEO  will  provide  free  use  of  chain  saws  and  other  equipment  for  clea 
ing,  plus  instructions  on  how  to  run  the  equipment. 

Then  the  OEO  will  help  grade  the  land  and  provide  vines  andtrees  for  J 
orchard.  OEO  officials  say  the  orchards  will  produce  at  least  $7,000  a  year  i^ 

^^ThfsTate  a''gency^wm^p'?ovide  instructions  and  assist  in  getting  the  operati. 

The  OEO  will  offer  temporary  housing  during  the  clearing  and,  later  w 
assist  in  obtaining  financing  for  a  low-cost,  modern  home  on  the  farm  site^ 

To  qualify,  you  must  earn  less  than  the  federal  poverty  guideline,  whi 
ranges  from  $1,600  for  a  farm  farmily  of  one  to  $5,600  for  a  non-farm  fami 
of   seven    You   also   must  receive   some  type  of   subsistence  income,   such 
welfare  assistance.  Social  Security  or  a  private  pension. 

The  subsistence  income  is  necessary  because  first-year  income  from  a  bei 
crop  will  total  only  about  $1,500  per  family. 

In  addition,  the  OEO  will  offer  $200  per  month  for  part-time  work  clean 

land  on  adjoining  property.  _  ^  af^AAA  ^^  qk^^o  with 

In  the  third  year  a  family  can  expect  an  income  of  $7,000  or  above  with 

fullv  producing  orchard,  officials  estimate. 

OEO   Director   Rex   Sparger   has   obtained   3,100  acres   nine   miles   east 

Springtown   to   accommodate   approximately   310   of  the  vineyards   and  fri 

'''^ThY'l^rea,  green  and  rolling,  is  fertile  with  wild  grapes  and  thick  woods. 


[From  the  California  Homeowner,  March,  1971] 

These  tables  show  how  much  assessments  on  TEN K^^  formerly  Kern  La 
Co.,  has  been  going  down  since  1967,  when  TENNECO  took  over  (see  story 
p.  3). 

PARCELS  WITH  MINERAL  RIGHTS  ONLY  (NO  LAND) 


1970 


Comparative  year 


Number  of 
parcels 


Year 


Mineral  rights 
assessment 


Year 


Mineral  rights 
assessment 


Percent 
difference    $30  assessm 


712 
20 
70 

220 


1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 


$6, 960, 020 
136,770 
432, 690 
318,072 


1967 
1968 
1969 


$7,  816,  898 
143,010 
357. 690 


-11 

-04 
-i-17 


Note -$30  assessments  column  indicates  number  of  mineral  rights  parcels  assessed  at  $30  upon  which  parcel 
taxes  at  all  are  levied.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  AGRICULTURAL  PRESERVES 


1970 


Comparative  year 


Number  of 
parcels 


Land 
Acres    assessment 


Aver- 
age 
per 
acre 


Mineral 
rights 
assessment    Year 


Land 
assessment 


Aver- 
age 
per 
acre 


Mineral 

rights 

assessment 


72      10  788.78         950,210      88.07  29,780    1969  946,740      87.75  ba.cou 


LAND  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRESERVES 


387    103,860.61      9,006,590      86.72 
120      27,234.86      1,483,990      54.49 


115,090    1968 
440.310    1969 


17,572,126    169.19 
1.813.080      66.57 


165,030 
723. 470 


Note.    Percent  difference  column  indicates  difference  for  combined  land  and  mineral  rights  values. 
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idownersGetTax  Breaks 


meowners  and  businesses  have  for  years  been  as- 
I  very  high  by  assessors  in  California.  Landowners, 
other  hand,  have  been  assessed  very  low.  This  re- 
lows  How  the  assessor  in  San  Diego  County  was  un- 
raising  59  land  parcels  of  the  Ed  Fletcher  Co.  by 
,000,  permitting  them  to  pay  less  than  half  the  taxes 
property  worth  $3,947,680. 

Kern  County,  the  assessor  reduced  assessments  for 
ECO,  formerly  KERN  LAND  COUNTY,  during  two 
utive  years  on  land  placed  in  Agricultural  Preserves, 
inusual).  On  876  parcels  consisting  of  152,464  acres 
ince  the  Tenneco  takeover  in  1967,  which  was  not 
in  the  Agricultural  Preserve,  land  and  mineral  rights 
ments  were  reduced  29%  by  1970.  During  this  same 
of  time,  land  assessments  by  county  assessors  in- 
I  30%  statewide  and  4?o  In  Kern  County. 


hn  Nagy 

ie  woes  that  homeowners  have  regarding 
in  the  state  of  California  certainly  do  not 
fo  everybody.  It  seems  that  a  concentrated 
is  being  made  to  reduce  the  taxes  being 
/  landowners  and  slum  owners  at  the  ex- 
jf  homeowners  and  business. 

:rty  tax  relief 

le  most  misused  term  in  the  whole  plot  is 
'ERTY  TAX  RELIEF".  Two  years  ago 
.omeowners  were  given  a  $750  exemption 
r  homes  and  businessmen  were  given  ]5% 
>on  on  their  inventories,  state  taxes  were 
ed  so  that  the  local  taxing  agencies  would 


'ft 


not  lose  the  revenues  due  to  the  exemptions. 

The  increase  in  state  taxes  to  offset  the  so- 
called  property  tax  relief  was  in  the  case  of  most 
homeowners  more  than  the  relief  by  the  exemp- 
tion. So,  we  have  a  situation  where  the  "cure" 
is  worse  than  the  sickness.  Not  oniv  were  rne 
offsetting  state  taxes  higher  than  the  taxes  off- 
set, but  a  year  later  we  found  that  homeowners 
were  not  paying  any  less  property  taxes  either, 
so,  the  net  effect  of  the  so-called  "homeowners 
property  tax  relief  program"  was  that  the  home- 
owner is  paying  increased  state  taxes  and  in- 
creased property  taxes  as  well,  as  a  result  of 
the  $750  homeowner's  exemption,  or  the  so  called 
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"Property   Tax  Relief." 

WHAT'S     BEHIND     SO-CALLED    "PROPERTY 
TAX  RELIEF" 

THE  POLITICIANS  POINT  OF  VIEW: 

The  property  tax  is  the  tax  which  is  closest 
to  the  people.  The  property  tax  is  the  ONLY  one 
which  the  voters  are  conscious  of  three  times  a 
year;  (1)  when  they  get  the  bill,  (2)  when  they 
pay  the  first  half,  and  (3)  when  they  pay  the 
second  half;  or  12  times  a  year  if  making  house 
payments.  They  are  aware  olso  of  the  increases 
from  year  to  year.  They  remember  the  increases 
when  bonds  are  voted  upon  and  when  officials 
run  for  re-election. 

To  the  politician,  the  worst  possible  thing 
that  can  happen  during  his  term  in  office  is  to 
have  a  drastic  increase  in  the  property  tax  rate. 
So,  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  having  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  the  property  tax  rate  he  calls  for  aid  to 
cities     by     the    stote    and    federal    governments. 

These  politicians  know  the  state  and 
federal  governments  don't  get  manna  from  heaven, 
and  they  know  that  the  money  will  still  be 
squeezed  from  the  people  who  pay  property  taxes. 
The  important  issue  for  them  is  that  they  won't 
have  to  increase  that  property  tax  rate  if  the 
funds  are  first  collected  at  the  state  and  federal 
level,  and  then  returned  to  the  local  level  later 
in  some  form  of  aid  to  local  communities.  They 
prefer  that  route,  even  though  they  know  that  it 
also  means  controlled  funds  when  it  is  returned 
and  that  less  is  returned  than  was  taken.  Those 
bad  effects  are  willingly  accepted  just  so  they 
don't  have  to  face  their  constituency  after  having 
increased  property  tax  rates. 

LAND  AND  SLUM  OWNERS  POINT  OF  VIEW: 

To  encourage,  aid  and  abet  the  politician  in 
his  point  of  view  are  the  land  owners  and  slum 
owners.  These  people  are  usually  referred  to  as 
the   establishment.    They  are  the   cream  of  every 


community.  Schools,  streets,  hospitals, 
and  many  other  public  places  ore  named 
these  important  people,  usually  because  of 
civic  or  other  charitable  work  for  the  comm 
They  also  have  large  land  holdings  and 
large  political  campaign  contributions  to  o 
both  of  two  major  political  parties.  Nor  on 
they  have  large  iana  noidings  but  they  us 
own  most  of  the  slums  in  our  core  areas.  ( 
fact  is  generally  unknown  due  to  the  unpop 
ity  of  such  holdings.  These  holdings  are 
ally  held  in  trust  for  them  by  banks  and 
trust  companies.) 

These  land  owners  and  slum  owners 
ally  want  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  in  pr 
taxes,  or  any  other  taxes.  They  usually 
acquired  the  expertise  of  avoiding  income 
and  also  want  to  avoid  their  fair  share  c 
property    tax. 

For  years  that  problem  was  nicely 
care  of  by  arranging  for  low  assessments 
to  laws  passed  in  California,  and  to  the.p 
into  assessments  by  homeowners,  land  and 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  pr 
taxes  which  homeowners  and  business  has 
for  many  years.  Since  assessors  can  no 
ignore  the  true  market  value  of  these  hoi 
the  only  solution  is  to  shift  the  support  of 
government  to  "other  taxes".  They,  lik 
politician,  ore  willing  to  do  that  at  any 
They  are  willing  to  see  local  control  ove 
ernment  and  schools  go  out  the  window, 
SO  THEIR  CRONIES  CAN  AVOID  P/ 
THEIR, FAIR  SHARE  OF     THE  TAXES. 

Traditionally,  in  California  and  in  th< 
of  this  country,  local  property  taxes  have 
ported  local  government.  This  policy  has  t 
large  kept  out  state  and  federal  control.  Th( 
area  where  local  control  has  given  way  to 
and  federal  control  is  in  th«?  oreos  v/he'e 
higher  levels  of  government  have  supportec 
grams  administered  by  local  communities 
exanple,  because  the  federal  government  i 
major  source  of  revenue  for  welfare  progi 
states  and  local  communities  hove  no  say 
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con  and  cannot  get  welfore  in  their  state  or 
sir  county.  Mind  you,  those  funds  which  the 
al  government  "gives"  to  states  and  coun- 
hove  been  received  from  those  very  same 
unities  by  the  federal  government,  only  to 
inded  back  with  ccrtrcls.  Stnte  funds  to  the 
cor^TL-n'tie?  are  >"  ♦hot  «:ame  coteoory. 
(state  and  federal  governments)  have  only 
source  of  funds,  us,  (local  communities). 
le  taxes,  excise  taxes,  sales  taxes,  gasoline 
,  corporation  taxes,  bank  taxes,  insurance 
,  estate  taxes  and  all  other  taxes,  (even 
5)  are  paid  by  people,  business  and  corpo- 
is  in  all  of  the  local  communities  of  these 
d  States. 

PAYS  WHICH  TAXES? 

o,  what's  with  this  business  about  the  fed- 
pvernment  and  state  having  sources  of  rev- 
that  the  local  communities  do  not  have? 
L  COMMUNITIES  are  their  sources  of  rev- 
The  real  issue  is  "who  pays  what  taxes"? 
ulk  of  the  state  taxes  are  from  income,  sales 
asoline.  The  bulk  of  the  federal  revenues 
om  income,  and  excise  taxes.  Neither  the 
I  government  nor  the  state  of  California 
reol  property.  Homeowners,  businessmen 
irmers  all  pay  their  fair  share  of  state  and 
I  taxes.  Very  few  land  speculators  and 
)wners  pay  income  taxes.  By  and  large,  the 
purpose    of  most    land    syndications    being 


MEANWHILE,  BACK  AT  THE  RANCH 


I  today  is  to  use  them  as  a  tax  shelter 
t  poying  income  taxes  by  those  in  the  high 
;  brackets.  Other  taxes  collected  by  the 
and  rhe  federal  government  such  as  sales, 
,  and  gasoline  aren't  any  heavier  against 
peculators  and  slum  owners  than  they  are 
t  a  homeowner,  renter,  or  businessman, 
ore,  these  people  (land  speculators  and 
rds)and  politicians  who  mimick  their  tunes 
ng  with  the  theme  for  "PROPERTY  TAX 
:F",  3nd  "THE  STATE  SHOULD  PAY  FOR 
«.TI0N"  and  "THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
SHOULD  PAY  FOR  ALL  WELFARE 
''.  end  "LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAXES 
-D  ONLY  PAY  FOR  PROPERTY  RELATED 
CES." 


While  the  land  speculators  are  waiting  for 
education  to  be  supported  by  state  taxes,  and 
welfare  to  be  supported  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, what  are  thev  doing  to  avoid  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  taxes? 

As  mentioned  earlier,  in  years  post  the  best 
way  for  land  speculators  and  slum  owners  to 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes  was 
through  low  assessments  on  vacant  land  and 
slums.  Since  1933  the  state  constitution  has 
required  that  all  property  be  assessed  at  full 
cash  value  or  rrc-'<et  value,  ere  be^ng  synonc- 
mous  with  the  ether.  However,  assessors  hcve 
held  that  fractional  osacisments  were  all  right 
if  all  classes  of  properties  were  assessed  at  the 
some  rotio  of  their  market  value.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  much  vacant  land  and  slums  were 
assessed  at  ]%  and  even  below  I';  of  their  fair 
market  value,  while  homeowners  were  generally 
assessed  between  20^o  and  25'^o  of  their  market 
values  and  businesses  were  assesed  at  any- 
where from  40^c  to  200<^e  and  even  higher  on  their 
personal  property  except  for  cash  on  hand  which 
was  usually  assessed  at  25^o.  From  this  wide 
rangeof  ratios  they  managed  to  mainatin  a  county- 
wide  overage  of  between  20^  and  25'i. 

BUSINESSMEN  PAY  OFF 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendously  heavy  bur- 
den on  business,  many  firms  hired  *ax  consultants 
to  get  them  a  fair  shake  from  the  assessor.  This 
was  a  golden  opportunity  to  some  assessors  who 
then  ogreed  to  assess  the  firms  represented  by 
consultants  at  or  near  the  county-wide  ratio. 
This  provided  savings  to  the  client,  a  fee  for 
the  consultant  and  some  residue  for  the  assessor. 
This  all  come  to  a  screeching  halt  in  1965  with 
the  assessment  scandal  which  ended  with  two 
assessors  and  one  assistant  going  to  jail  and 
one  assesior  con.r.iiiting  iuiciJc. 

Asa  result  of  that  scandal  AB  80  was  passed 
which  put  teeth  into  some  of  the  laws  already  on 
the  books  and  created  new  laws  governing  assess- 
ors. One  of  the  new  requirements  was  to  assess 
all    classes  of  property   uniformly     at  25%  of  its 
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market  value,  beginning  in  1971.  Further- 
more, for  the  five  years  prior  they  must  state  and 
have  posted  v/hatever  ratio  they  were  using  from 
year  to  year.  Most  assessors  started  using  25% 
from  the  very  beginninc  since  their  county-vi/ide 
averages  were  near  that  figure  anywoy.  However, 
the  stated  ratios  do  not  by  any  means  give  ihe 
true  picture  for  land  assessments  by  many 
assessors. 

SAN    DIEGO  COUNTY 

In  San  Diego  County,  for  example,  where  the 
stated  ratio  has  been  25%  ever  since  stated  rctios 
have  been  required,  vacant  land  still  is  not 
assessed  at  the  stated  ratio. 

The  Torrey  Pines  ddition,  which  the  owners 
agreed  to  sell  for  $1,800,000  a  couple  of  years 
ago  was  assessed  at  only  $179,708.  That  assess- 
ment would  indicate  a  market  value  of  $718,832, 
or  more  than  $1  million  less  than  the  true  market 
value.  This  year  the  assessments  have  gone  up 
slightly,  but  not  to  25^^  of  the  true  market  value. 
The  vhole  deal  has  been  shady  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  attorney  involved  with  the  sale  would 
not  give  this  writer  any  information  on  the  prop- 
erty involved.  That's  strange,  since  one  half  of 
the  $1,800,000  was  to  be  state  funds,  and  one 
half  from  citizen  contributions.  It  would  seem 
that  when  state  funds  and  citizen  contributions 
were  involved  the  information  would  be  public 
information. 

In  July  of  1970,  almost  one  half  of 
the  acreage  (73  plus  acres)  was  purchased  by 
the  state  for  $770,000  from  the  Ed  Fletcher  Co. 
That  left  $1,030,000  of  the  stated  sale  price  for 
the  remainder  of  the  acreage  still  to  be  negotia- 
ted. In  October,  1970  the  federal  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  announced  the  awarding  of  a 
$459,510  grant  to  sweeten  the  pot  so  to  speak 
which  now  brings  the  price  up  to  $2,259,510  for 
land  which  the  assessor  said  was  worth  $718,832 
by  having  an  assessment  of  $179,708  at  the  time 
negotiations  started.  Instead  of  a  25%  assess- 
ment, as  most  homeowners  have,  the  TorreyPines 
land  owners  were  enjoying  an  assessment  of  less 


than    8%.    How.would  you   like   to   be  po 
third  of  the  taxes  you  now  pay? 

THE  ED  FLETCHER  CO.  SELLS  LAN 
INGS  IN  S.  D.  COUNTY 

When  the  Ed  Fletcher  Co.  sold  its  I 
ings  to  National  Pacific  Development 
than  350  parcels  were  involved.  Statewi 
owners  made  a  survey  of  the  March 
assessments  against  the  Ed  Fletcher 
compared  them  with  the  March  1,  1971 
ments  against  the  same  property  now 
the  new  owners.  Mostof  the  assessments 
exactly  the  same,  but,  on  the  iV  parc' 
did  show  a  change,  the  assessments  i 
110%,  from  $469,360  to  $986,910. 

That  assessment  boost  should  indi 
the  market  value  of  $1,877,440  on  Marc 
increased  to  $3,947,680  by  March  1,  19 
thing  is  strange  about  that  110%  increa 
all  of  the  secured  land  in  the  county 
by  the  assessor  only  increased  13%. 
explanation  possible  is  that  the  Ed  Fie 
was  avoiding  taxes  on  more  than  $2,000, 
of   property  due  to  underassessments. 

Statewide  Homeowners  do  not  thir 
Fletcher  Co.  was  getting  favored  treol 
least  no  more  favored  than  other  large  I 
ings. 

LAND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1965 

In  1965  the  Legislature  passed 
CONSERVATION  AC!  (Williamson  Act) 
wob  supposed  to  make  it  possible  for  f 
pay  property  taxes  on  prime  agricult 
based  on  farmland  values,  instead  oi 
speculation  values. 

The  Act  has  some  good  features, 
desirable  and  beneficial  to  Caiifornia  to 
farmloids  from  the  land  speculators, 
ately,  the  progran,  like  all  other  contro 
ileges,  becane  abused.  Because  of  th 
vantage,  it  could  increase  the  selling 
farmland  instead  of  decrease  it. 
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s|  COUNTY  LAND  CO. 

n  a  survey  by  State  Senator  George  E. 
Ison.  the  Kern  County  assessor's  office 
ted  that  as  of  October  5,  1970,  1,127,563 
,  of  land  were  under  the  Act.  Only  464,103 
,    were    considered    to    be   pr<rr.e   ogricultural 

The  Tejon  Land  Co..  with  200,000  acres  in 
)reserve,    has    the    largest  numbe:   of  acres 
esignoted    in    the    county,    none   of  which   are 
dered  to  be  prime  acres 

(ern  County  Land  Co.  is  second,  with 
43  acres  according  To  tht  report.  Most  of 
t  acres  are  considered  prime  by  the  assess- 
sffice. 

Because  of  a  statement  made  in  1967  by 
County  Land  Co.,  Statewide  Homeowners 
led  to  make  a  survey.  The  statement  was  by 
(resident  Dwight  M.  Cochran,  and  chairman 
e  board  Geo.  G.  Montgomery.  The  Company 
an  advertisement  in  the  A/all  Street  Journal 
jy  22,1967.  in  response  to  an  attemoed  take- 
of  the  Co.  by  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp., 
ich  they  said  that  Occidental  fully  appre- 
5  the  fact  that  their  1.8  million  acres  of 
is  corried  on  their  books  at  a  fractionof its 
!t  value,  and  that  no  discovery  value  is 
ned  the  oil  reserves  underlying  their  Caii- 
I  lands. 


Fhe  Co.  also  stated  that  since  Occidental's 
JSt  was  brought  to  light,  other  compcnies 
offered  to  discuss  merger  with  Kern  County 
that  could  result  in  a  TAX  FREE  exchange 
3ck  rather  than  the  taxable  Occidental  offer. 

^ECO  TAK  ES  OV  ER  K  ERN  LAND 

>ure  enough,  later  that  year  TENNECO  took 
Kern  Land.  Homeowner's  survey  of  Kern 
,  Tennecc  end  ''"enneco  Fcrmland  Co.  takes 
B  secured  rolls  of  March  1,  197a  1969,  1963 
1967  which  were  the  assessments  when  Ten- 
took  over. 

In  those4  years  county  assessments  for  the 


secured  roll  statewide,  increased  20*^  on  total 
assessments  md  30"^  on  lend  assessments,  in 
contrast  to  the  statewide  increases,  according  to 
the  Kern  County  assessor,  total  assessments  in 
Kern  County  only  increased  ]^c  and  land  only 
increased  4%. 

By  oddipc  the  S2'^7J21,862  'Jecrec<=e  ir 
assessments  due  to  land  preserves  to  the  total 
statewide  increase  for  secured  roll  county  assess- 
ments, the  increase  would  be  21°c  instead  of  20^^ 
statewide.  By  adding  the  some  5277,121,862  to 
the  increase  in  land  the  statewide  land  values 
would  have  increased  32^  instead  of  30*0. 

In  Kern  County,  even  by  adding  the 
$36,022,760  decrease  due  to  land  preserves  to 
the  total  increase,  it  would  only  hove  increased 
the  total  figure  to  9%  from  4%.  The  land 
figures  in  Kern  would  show  an  increase  of  S% 
instead  of  ]% 

In  other  words,  even  allowing  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  land  put  into  land  pre- 
serves, Kern  County  is  not  keeping  abreast  of 
the  assessments  on  land  shown  by  the  state- 
wide trend. 


SURVEY  DIVIDES  LAND  INTO  TWO  GROUPS 

Land  holdings  of  Tenneco  was  divided 
into  two  groups.  Group  1  was  the  land  held 
since  1967  which  was  not  put  into  land  pre- 
serves. This  is  the  group  which  increased  8fo 
county-wide. 

The  Tenneco  holdings  on  876  parcels 
which  remained  in  existence  through  the  four 
years  and  amounted  to  152,464.04  acres  went 
down  from  on  average  assessment  per  acre  of 
$73.32  to  $57.45  per  acre,  or  a  reduction  of 
22*^.  On  83  parcels  created  in  1968  which  were 
still  in  existence  on  the  1970  roll  and  amouni- 
ing  to  only  10,005.60  acres,  the  assessment 
increased  from  $69.90  p^' ?cre  'r.  ]'^6S  t".  $77.27 
per  acre  in  1970,  or  an  increase  of  1  Ito.  On  72 
percels  created  in  1969  and  consisting  of 
10,788.78  acres,  the  assessment  per  acre  went 
from  $87.75  in  1969  to  $88.07  per  acre  in  1970, 
or  an  increase  of  less  than  Ifo. 
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LAND  PRESERVES 

In  1970,  387  of  the  parcels  which  were 
put  into  the  land  preserves  were  still  on  the 
rolls  and  consisted  of  103,860.61  acres.  In 
1968  these  387  parcels  were  assessed  at  an 
average  of  $169.19  per  acre.  When  they  first 
appeared  on  the  roll  as  being  in  the  preserve 
they  averaged  $104.94  per  acre,  a  healthy  drop 
of  38%.  In  1970,  these  same  387  parcels  were 
reduced  again  to  an  average  assessment  of 
$86.72  per  acre,  which  increased  the  reduction 
to  a  whooping  49%.  I'm  not  familiar  with  the 
Act  or  law  used  by  the  assessor  m  giving  a 
further  reduction  for  land  in  the  farm  preserves. 

Tenneco  added  120  parcels  to  their  pre- 
serves in  1970,  accounting  for  27,234.86 
acres.  These  120  parcels  averaged  an  assess- 
ment of  $66.57  per  acre  in  1968  and  were  re- 
duced to  $54.49  per  acre  in  1970. 
MINERAL  RIGHTS 

The  big  reductions  above  in  the  acreage 
values  is  only  the  beginning  ofthe  tax  reductions 
for  TENNECO.  On  the  876  parcels  (mentioned 
above)  upon  which  the  assessments  dropped  from 
an  average  of  $73.32  per  acre  to  $57.45  per  acre, 
themineral  rights  assessments  (on  the  152,464.04 
acres;  dropped  from  $27,110,770  in  1967  to- 
$18,324,477  in  1970.  The  mineral  rights  values 
went  up  on  the  83  parcels  created  in  1968  from 
$3,486,270  to  $4,497,480.  On  the  72  parcels 
created  in  1969,  the  mineral  rights  dropped  from 
$59,350  to  $29,780.  The  assessor  went  so  far 
as  to  reduce  the  mineral  rights  under  the  land 
preserves  too.  The  103,860.61  acres  which  went 
into  the  land  preserves  in  1969  had  mineral  rights 
assessments  of  $165,030  in  1968  before  going 
into  the  preserves  and  dropped  to  $115,090  by 
1970.  The  land  which  went  into  the  preserves  in 
1970  had  mineral  rights  assessments  of  $723,470 
in  1969  and  dropped  to  $440,310  in   1970. 

PARCELS  WITHOUT  LAND  (MINERAL  RIGHTS) 

Of  the  parcels  on  which  Kern  County  Land 
Co.  held  mineral  rights  in  1967  when  TENNECO 
took    over,   712  were    still   on   the   rolls   in   1970. 


The  mineral  rights  assessments  dropp* 
$7,816,898  in  1967  to  $6,960,020  in  1971 
duction  in  assessments  of  $856,878.  Of 
mineral  rights  parcels  added  to  their  hold 
1968,  the  ossessments  increased  by 
from  $136,770  in  1968  to  3143,010  in  1970. 
were  70  MR  parcels  aJdeo  lo  ineif  'ito'fi' 
1969  with  assessments  of  $432,690  whic 
reduced  by  $75,000  to  $357,690  in  1970. 

There  are  1.022  MR  parcels  on  th 
assessment  rolls  for  TENNECO.  Of  the! 
were  assessed  at  $30  on  which  no  taxes 
were  paid.  When  this  writer  asked  c  clert 
assessor's  office  about  the  $30  asses 
which  paid  no  taxes,  she  said  it  was  a  n< 
When  the  assessor  was  asked  about  th( 
low",  he  said  it  was  a  decision  based 
court  case  which  is  pending,  and  that 
decided  to  tax  them  again.  It  seems  that 
0  policy  decision  to  exempt  407  $30  ( 
ments,  or  $12,210  of  TENNECO  assessme 

It  is  true  that  it  is  small  potatoes  cc 
to  the  juggling  of  assessments  as  is  evi 
by  the  rest  of  the  report.  The  underlying 
tion  is,  "When  a  politician  talks  about  P 
Tax  Relief  in  Kern  County,  is  he  thinking 
homeowner,  businessman,  small  farmer  oi 
NECO?" 

SUMMARY 

The  people  of  California  do  not  need 
ERTY    TAX    RELIEF,    they   need   TOTA 
RELIEF.     LESS,    not    more    aid    should 
manded  from  state  and  federal  government: 
with   LESS  controls. 

If  local  agencies  want  more  money 
them  look  their  constituents  in  the  eye  c 
them  for  it,  NOT  pass  the  buck  to  the  : 
federal  governments. 

Local    property    taxes    could   be   redu 
homeowners,     businessmen    and    farmers 
increasing   state  or  federal    taxes,   if  land 
lators    and    slumlords   were   required   to  p( 
fair  share.  END 
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Bv,  Martin  A.  Larson 


This  book  review  should  open  your  eyes  to  the  inequities  of  this 
country's  ridiculous  Federal  Income  Tax  Law.  (Most  state  income  tax 
laws     conform    to    the    federal    policies.) 

Do  you  know  that  the  middle  classes  of  taxpayers  -  those  earning 
$3,000  to  $25,000  annually  -  pay  about  85%  of  the  total  amount  yielded 
by  this  tax,  and  that  many  individuals  and  corporations  making  millions 
•f   dollars  never  pay   a   penny   of  federal   income  tax? 

Read  this  review,  then  read  the  book,  and  you  will  be  a  wiser  citizen. 


1 


dby  Lloyd  Maxwell 


1  book  deals  mainly  with  the  national 
ax.  It  presents  an  analysis  of  the  Inter- 
enue  Code.  the  federal  government's 
ion  of  the  masses,  and  points  out  a  read- 
able remed\-  for  the  tax  inequities.  The 
extensive  research  in  die  subject  of  tax 
s  and  loopholes  in  the  Revenue  Code 
to  his  competence  to  write  this  treatise, 
dcally  ever.-  damaging  fact  or  statement 
)ok  is  well  documented  as  to  source  of 
30.  Although  die  California  Homeowner 
noimally  is  concerned  solely  with  local, 
euished  irom  national  taxation,  we  be- 
son's  book  should  be  widelv  read  b\  the 
iblic.  Even  though  it  may  be  possible 
?  for  a  state.  California  for  instance,  to 
ihe  federal  government  in  developing  a 
able     taxation    structure,    we  would    be 


happy  in  the  meantime  to  see  the  national  gov- 
ernment correct  its  inequitable  income  tax  and 
reduce  its  1040  reporting  form  to  two  pages  in- 
stead of  continuing  with  eight  or  more  pages  £is 
at  present. 

The  author  launches  into  his  chaotic  sub- 
ject as  follows:  "Congressman  bright  M.  Patman 
has  declared  that  one  third  of  personal  Anerican 
income  pavs  the  entire  personal  federal  income 
tax.  Senator  Russell  R.  Long  of  Louisiana  has 
stated  that  $100,000,000,000  of  personal  income 
is  not  reported  on  federal  returns  at  all.  Ana  Con- 
gressman (now  Senator)  Richard  Ottinger  has 
concluded  "that  legal  loopholes  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  more  than  S40  billion  annuallv."  From 
this  beginning,  the  author  puts  his  finger  on  num- 
erous injustices  and  escape  clauses  in   the  fed- 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  nearly  100,000  federal  employees  re- 
ceive salaries  and  fringe  benefits  exceed- 
ing $20,000  a  year? 

That  the  federal  government  i>pen(is  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  on  so-called  research  projects 
concerning  which  almost  no  one  knows 
anything? 

That  30%  of  all  workers  lose  all  their  So- 
cial Security  contributions  because  they 
die?  And  that  if  they  had  their  own  pri- 
vate trust  funds,  they  could  retire  at  65 
with  a  monthly  income  for  life  of  $650,  and 
never  touch  the  principal  at  all,  and  leave 
about  $175,000  to  their  heirs? 

That  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment are  inevitably  reducing  the  great 
majority  of  useful  Americans  to  virtual 
Slavery  and  pauperism?     ^^,^^^,^  questions 

eral  tac  laws  and  regulations,  ranging  from  tax 
exemptions  and  methods  of  tax  avoidance  for  and 
by  the  public  to  needless  and  unjustified  expen- 
diture by  an  overwhelming  bureaucracy. 

As  an  eyeopener,  take  notice  of  a  congress- 
ional committee  chairman's  declaration  that 
5,000,000  illegitimate  children  are  being  sup- 
ported bv  various  public  agencies  at  a  cost  ap- 
proaching SS  billion  a  vear.  The  19W  tederal 
budget  stated  "that  anyone  with  an  income  ot 
less  than  S3, 335  a  year  is  living  below  tlie  pov- 
erty   line,    and   should    therefore,    be    eligible    to 

receive    alms    from    the  government.    However 

a  married  businessman  (sav  one  who  operates 
his  o\M\  shoc-sliinc  stand)  v%hL,  earns  ?3,000  must 
pay  $186  for  Social  Security  and  an  additional 
$225  for  income  taxes."  Such  a  man  thus  has  his 
take-home  pay  reduced  to  $2,589  and  his  income 
helps  in  supporting  the  family  with  income  up  to 
$3,335  but  rated  below  the  poverty  line.  The  auth- 
or infers   that  if  federal   funds  were  administered 


wisely  and  efficientlv,  they  could  be  red 
half.  Obviously,  the  book  was  written 
to  mention  the  1969-70  efforts  of  offi^ 
Washington  to  control  inflation  and  bah 
budget,  but  which  started  out  by  doubling 
ar)'  of  the  President  and  greatl)  inciea: 
anes  of  congressmen,  judges  Oiid  othc 
officials. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  gold  nuggets  i 
a  few  of  them  can  be  noticed  in  this  briel 
but  here  are  some  which  should  arouse  a 
li gent  citizenry-  to  action: 

"Discrimination  is  so  glaring  in  th^ 
revenue  tax  law  that  it  cannot  be  deniec 
cealed.  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  Dough 
conceded  in  1958  that  it  is  riddled  wi 
holes;  he  admitted  that  the  effective  rat 
vy^o  had  incomes  ranging  from  81  millic 
million  was  only  24'c.  Fourteen  taxpaye 
oral  with  incomes  of  more  than  S30  millic 
a  three  year  period  and  one  with  S-50 
paid  nothing,  eind  avoided  taxes  of  i 
lion  bv  giving  property'  that  had  apprec 
to  3300^7  to  charitable  foundations, 
which  thev  themselves  controlled.  Me 
the  wage-earner  making  SlOO  a  wedc,  wi 
and  two  children,  paid  a  tax  of  S  185. 

"Occasionally,  a  John  the  Baptist 
the  hallsof  Congress  to  condemn  diese  ir 
What  is  needed,  however,  since  our  ref 
tives  in  Washington  must  think  of  their 
tenure,  is  an  avalanche  of  protest  from 
timized  majority;  until  they  proclaim  the 
we  can  expect  little  in  the  way  of  justic 
equity. 

"Rare,  therefore,  is  such  a  man  as  C 
man  Richard  A.  Ottinger  of  New  York,  w 
duced  several  bills  to  correct  die  glarin 
ties  in  our  federal  income  tax  law;  one 
would  increase  exemptions  from  S600  tc 
another  would  reduce  depletion  allow, 
7^.2%,  and  so  increase  Treasur>'  reveni 
billion.  He  observed,  further,  that  the 
of   our   taxpayers   who  are   in    the  middb 
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ts  pay  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  taxes,  who  resort  to  legal  methods  of  tax  avoidance 
fall  most  heavily  on  those  making  from  realty  the  faul't  is  with  the  law  rather  than  with 
He  declared,  further,  that  in  those  s^ho  avoid  it.  Lawson  says  the  culprits  are 
"the  great  and  respectable,  the  powerful  and  the 
privileged;  the  lords  of  life  who  grow  rich  by  le- 
gal loopholes;  who  buy  the  services  of  Congress- 
men so  that  they  will  plant  escape  hatches  for 
them  in  the  Code;  and  Wio  spend  vast  sums  to 
influence  all  media  of  communication  to  twist 
and  obscure  the  truth 
income  tax." 


>  SI 5.000 

here  were  50  incomes  exceeding  SI  million 
paid  no  tax;  and  that  in  1964,  455  incomes 
ling  S100,000  were  similarly  exempt." 


Senator  who  has  gone  on  record  with  tren- 
criticism  of  the  existing  situation  is  Rus- 
.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
•mmittee  on  Finance.  "He  observed  that 
who  have  the  desire,  the  time,  the  energy, 
)ney  aid  the  expert  advice  can  arrange 
in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  millions  each 
iid  pay   not  one    dime   of  Federal   Income 


concerning    the    federal 


Amc 


ong     the     "Techniques    of    Avoidance," 
Lawson  lists  and  discusses  nearly  a  dozen.  First 

,        J ,   J     ,  "^ome   the   foundations,  manv  of  %Nhich   are  highly 

le    added    that   some    $100,000,000,000  of    commendable  but  many  of  the  newer  ones  consti- 
il   income   banked  last  year  probably    will     tute  one  of  the  more  common  means  of  tax-avoid- 

reported   on    federal    tax    returns....    One    ance     used    by   corporations,    multi-millionaires 
ry    Department   study    showed   that   26-c  of    and  now  by  thousands  of  enterprising  individuals 
xpayers    wth    adjusted    gross    income    of    in    the  middle   income  ranges,   not  only   to  avoid 
000     each    paid    no    income    tax    at     all.     estate    levies,    but   also    to    escape    taxation  on 
here  are,  he  continued,  hundreds  of  brid-     current  revenues, 
^er  the  tax  river  Wiich  lead  to  legal   tax 

ce,    but    It    takes  an   expert  to  make  use  Many  advantages  may     accrue  to  a  family  or 

€....  Plutocrats  are  constantly  exerting  3"  '"dividual  taxpayer  establishing  a  foundation- 
;  aimed  principally  at  persuading  Con-  (D  it  enables  the  donor  to  continue  in  control  of 
>  open  up  new  loopholes  for  these  tax-  his  vsealth;  (2)  pennits  him  to  designate  its  man- 
to^wggle  through.  Instead  of  producing  agement,  appoint  relatives,  friends,  or  employ- 
concludes  the  Senator,Con-  ^es  as  directors:  (3)  allows  him  to  borrow  venture 
capital  from  it  on  attractive  terms;  (4)  preserves 
his  control  over  the  fortune  in  perpetuity;  (5)  aids 
employees  of  the  donor's  business;  and  (6)  helps 
him  in  escaping  all  or  much  of  his  income  taxes, 
parti  culariy  by  contributing  appreciated  property! 
woiics  of  art,  frozen  assets,  or  white-elephant 
estates  which  may  be  conveyed  with  full  deduc 
tibility   at  high  valuations.... 


table   law, 

I   trying  to  promote  justice   for  all,     has 

1  a  massive  jungle  in  which  King  Confu- 

gns. 

le    of    th< 


e  revisions  \^ich  the  Senator 
!s  is  a  simplification  of  the  Code;  if  we 
)r  example  to  substitute  a  single  lO'^ 
e  for  everv-one  instead  of  the  present 
ted  system  of  itemized  deductions,  a 
n.y  could  prepare  their  returns  in  15  min- 
the  number  of  the  IRS  empl 


half.' 

lime  has,  been  when  compassion  was 
for  the  rich  who  had  to  pay  91<^c  of  their 
^as  federal  income  tax,  and  even  the 
7'^e  is  oppressive  for  those  who  actually 
hefty  proportion.  But  the  gripe  is  against 
ous  and  ever  growing  number  of  citizens 


"Sheldon  Cohen,  IRS  Commissioner,  stated 
oyees  could  that  20.000  new  tax-exempts  are  certified  annu- 
ally, and  that  there  were  1.500.000  such  entities 
in  the  United  States...."  Other  officials  have 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  exact  number,  ho.Never, 
and  the  author  indicates  that  the  IRS  really  does 
not  have  a  record  of  the  exact  number. 


"Most     prevalent    by    far....     are    the  famil 


foundations,  large  and  smal 


/hich 


y 

exist  as  par- 
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allel  business  entities.   For  example  on  p.  154  of 
the    1964   Cumulative   List,    we    find   nine   Glazer 
and  seven  Glickman  foundations;  on  p.  209,  there 
are    34  under  the   name  of  Kaplan.  There   are  22 
Kennedy  foundations.    .\ll,of  course,   were  organ- 
ized as  non-protit  entities,    with  a  declared  edu- 
cational objective.  .M though  each  is  operated  by 
the   individual   who   created  it,  or  his  heirs,  any 
item  of  property  he  contributes  to  it  is  deductible 
under  Sec.    170  (c)  and  642 ;  (c)  of  the  Code.  By 
carefully  allocating  his  gifts,  the  millionaire  can 
eliminate   a  large  portion  or  even  all  of  his  per- 
sonal income  taxes  year  after  year,  and  such  giv- 
ing can  actually  save  him  huge  sums  of  money. 

It  is  stated  on  page  113  that  "there  is 
scarcely  a  wealthy  family  or  significant  corpora- 
tion in  the  country  without  its  own  private  foun- 
dation.... Disneyland  is  owned  by  the  V^alt  Dis- 
ney Foundation,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Tal- 
ieson  East  and  West  are  private  foundations.... 
The  IRS  granted  tax-exemption  to  the  Playboy 
Foundation,  and  one  of  its  grants  is  "$50,000 
to  the  University  of  Indiana  to  continue  the  sex- 
studies  launched  by  Dr.  Kinsey." 

An  astounding  development  in  tax  avoidance, 
referred    to   on    pages    114-15,  is    the    following: 
"An    old    addage  has    it   that  when    better  locks 
are    invented,    clever   thieves    find  ways    to   pick 
them,    and   we   might  add   that  new   taxes  cause 
resourceful    indi\i duals    to  develop  novel  means 
of   evasion   or  avoidance.  We   should  not,   there- 
fore,   be  surprised    that    an    organization    calling 
itslef  ,\mericais   Building  Constitutionally,  with 
headquarters  at  Barrington.  Illinois,  is  now  offer- 
ing to  launch  doctors,  architects,  engineers,  etc.. 
upon    the   primrose   paths   of   tax-immunity.    This 
was  said  in  1967  already  to  have  800  members  or 
clients    scattered  over  the    50   states.    More   are 
being  recruited  by  vigorous  and  persuasive  sales- 
manship, and  all  these  are  taught  the  secrets  of 
foundation-living  at  die  Institute. 

"According  to  an  article  in  The  New  York 
Times,  ABC  recruits  members  by  word  of  mouth. 
Prospects  get  invited  to  an  introductory  meeting. 
A  ...  representative  spends  three  to  four  hours 
explaining   the  plan.   If  the  prospect   decides   to 


join,  he  makes  an  initial  payment  of  Sl,05 
pays  for  30  hours  of  instruction  in  how 
the  complex  legal  web  of  foundations  anc 
that  ABC  can  create  for  him  —  After  inst 
the  new  member  has  the  option  of  paving 
more  to  have  a  non-profit  foundation  f-rei 
his  benefit,  or  paying  S9,450  more  for  \h< 
ABC  package." 

It  is  revealed  in  a  footnote  that  the  p 
fee  was  increased  to  S10.500  on  May  1,  1 
the  text  states  that  "Of  this  .$10,500,  S3,5 
in  the  form  o^  an  endowment  to  Barrirgrc 
tute  ...  S3, .500  for  ABC  ...  aid  S3,500  is 
aside  as  a  legal  defense  fund.  There  £ 
additional  attractions.  If  one  member  ci 
vince  another  individual  to  join,  his  foi 
receives  a  S2,000  endowment — 

"Once  the  new  member  has  been  i 
into  the  mysteries  of  tax-avoidance  he  esU. 
a  trust  of  his  own,  organized  for  a  'be 
purpose,'  which  whereupon  creates  a  n( 
corporation.  The  "'client'  then  signs  a 
wth  the  latter,  providing  that  it  sell  1 
vices  ...  as  doctor,  lawj-er,  engineer,  c 
ever.' 

"A  typical  .ABC  member,  a  general 
practitioner,  took  a  position  as  'medical 
istrator'  of  his  own  non-profit  foundation 
ized  ostensibly  to  carry  on  research  in  tl 
of  'health,  education  and  welfare.'  He  g 
foundation  some  real  estate,  a  car,  ar 
property,  which  thus  became  deductible  ( 
tions  to  charity,  and  also  exempt  from  lo 
ation:  he  continued  to  treat  his  former 
at  the  same  fees  in  the  same  offices  an 
same  manner  as  before.  However,  since 
come  now  accrues  to  the  foundation, 
immune  to  taxation.  His  wife  is  'the  a 
medical  administrator.'  The  iwo  receive 
so  small  that  they  are  virtually  tax-exet 
they  stand  in  need  of  ver>-  little  compens 
taxable  form,  since  the  foundation  provide 
housing,  clothing,  furniture,  transporatio 
ities,  and  practically  all  other  necess 
exempt  expenses. 
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>ince  the  foundation  is  organized  to  pro-  from  S600  to  levels  at  which  anv  income  nec- 
ducation  and  research,  it  donates  tax-free  essarv-  to  maintain  a  decent,  contemporan-  living 
to  the  four  children  of  the  couple  to  finance     standard  will  be  inmune  to  such   taxation;'  (b)  to 

reduce  the  present  estate  and  income  taxes  to 
reasonable  percentages,  but  apply  them  univer- 
sally: and  (c)  to  provide  the  Tre»ur\'  with  in- 
come sufficient  not  only  to  meet  all  current 
necessities  but  also  to  ma.e  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  national  debt." 


niversity  careers. 

lepresentative  Patman  is  'deeply  con- 
;'  unless  something  drastic  is  done,  he 
;s  a  situation  in  which  tax-exenipl 'fouucla- 
vill  be  ...  as  commonplace  ...  as  bathtub 
iries  ...  during  Prohibition...'  .\nd  he  re- 
n  an  official  document.  "Once  again,  be- 
the  Treasury  has  refused  to  assume  its 
responsibilities  in  supervising  and  reg- 
tax-exempt  foundations,  another  major 
jward  the  undermining  of  our  tax-structure 
!  noted.  Ta.x-dodging  ...  on  a  scale  hardly 
ible  ..  is  now  being  forcefully  promo  ted... 
.  IS  now  an  industry,  for  which  the  par- 
^  are  prepared  through  a  special  kind  of 
fducation  v^ith  its  own  curriculum,  its  own 
1  "the  latter  being  an  IRS-  approved  foun- 
:ertificate." 

I  addition  to  tax-avoidance  by  foundations, 

lor  discusses  the  troublesome  subject  in 

5  dealing  with; 

Churches  and  Charities:  Their  Wealth  and 

Business 

Pension  and  Welfare  Funds 

Tax-Exempts  in  Competition 

Depletion  .Allowances 

Gambling  Our  Paradise  for  Criminals 

The  Exempt  Securities 

The  Wizardry  of  Capital  Gains 

Profits  from  bequests  and  Gifts 

and 
How  the  Elite  Escape  Taxation 

ally,  in  Part  Three,  beginning  on  page 
;  author  explains  what  he  calls  the  fail- 
Social  Security,  points  out  a  number  of 
s,  and  concludes  his  treatise  with  a  short 
on  vistas  and  \isions  in  v\hich  he  savs: 
leme  of  this  book  is  simple  and  direct: 
lug  the  loopholes  and  end  the  inecpiities 
federal  income  tax;  aid  thus  (2)  make  it 
5   (a)   to   raise   the  individual   exemptions 


The  author  would  tie  the  level  of  individual 
exemptions  to  the  cost-of-living  index,  just  as 
is  done  in  other  current  situations  and  wuld 
provide: 

(1)  An  exemption  of  S8.000  for  incomes 
of  single  persons. 

(2)  .An  exemption  of  SIO.OOO  for  the  head 
of  ahousehold.  an  additional  SI. 000  for 
each  dependent  child,  but  with  a 
S15,000  limitation  for  total  family 
income. 

(3)  .Any  contribution  to  Social  Securit\' 
or  to  a  retirement  fund  or  trust  not  to 
be  classified  as  income. 

(4)  .All  other  deductions  (except  those 
necessar)'  in  trade  or  business);  aid 
all  other  exclusions,  allowances  and 
exemptions  now  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
Code  to  be  abolished. 

(5)  All    capital   gains   (except  gains  from 
the  sale  of  depreciable  propertv  used 
in    trade  or   business-     which    should 
be    left   as   now-)    to    be    treated   as 
earned  or  ordinan.-  income. 

(6)  The     folloWng    rate-schedules    to    be 
established: 
(a)   20*^  on  taxable  portions  of  income 

below  S15.000; 
(a)  25'c    on    taxable    income    between 

S15.000  and  $50,000; 
(c)   SC^on  incomes  exceeding  $50,000. 

Additional  details  are  added  to  round  out  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  there  is  not  room  for 
them  there.  Everyone  should  read  the  book  be- 
cause it  merits  major  consideration.  £|v|[) 
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Tumbling  U.S.  Birth  Rate  Surprises  Demographers 
(By  Max  Lerner) 

New  York— The  turnabout  in  birth  figures  in  the  United  States  may  ] 
even  larger  in  the  history  books  than  the  turnabout  in  China  policy.  The  s 
ing  thing  about  it  is  that  most  of  of  it  was  done  before  rather  than  after 
government  moved  in  with  larger  appropriations  for  family  planning. 

In  the  end  it  is  only  the  people  themselves,  not  the  authorities,  who 
do  much  to  bring  about  population  shifts.  Governments  can  facilitate,  b 
subsidize  either  conception  or  contraception,  and  make  technologies  avails 
churches  can  exhort,  ban.  But  in  the  privacy  of  wherever  they  bed  down, 
only  the  man-woman  pair-bond  that  decides  what  the  figures  will  be. 
dramatic  exception  is  the  recent  case  of  Japan  where  a  deliberate  govern) 
policy  broadly  planned,  skillfully  executed,  was  followed  by  a  drastic 
in  the  birth  rate.  But  the  government's  plans  was  geared  to  a  whole  con 
of  Japanese  traditions,  institutions  and  character  traits.  A  similar  drive  ^\ 
have  much  harder  going  in  India,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Bangaladesh— and  indet 

the  United  States.  •  ^  ,        .,i    i  -^      ..  ^„..^  i 

The  turnabout  came  in  America  because  the  people  willed  it,  at  every 
from  Park  Ave.  and  the  Detroit  suburbs  to  the  slums,  from  the  rich  girl 
college  campuses  to  the  black  poor.  The  birth  rate  has  dropped  steeply 
marriage  age  is  higher,  the  expectation  of  family  size  has  dropped  dramatic 
the  young  are  not  nearly  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  population  a 
the  earlier  ballyhoo  had  said  they  would  be,  abortions  are  flooding  .New 
and  other  centers  and  vasectomies  on  demand  have  bounded  sharply  upwa 

Since  we  have  been  deluged  with  figures  I  shall  cite  only  three.  l—On 
dren  expectations:  Among  younger  women  in  1955  it  was  for  3.2  childre 
1967  it  was  for  2.9  and  in  1971  for  2.4  children.  We  could  call  it  the  revol 
of  declining  expectations.  2— On  birth  among  the  poor:  The  traditional 
between  the  lower  birth  rates  among  the  afliuent  and  the  high  birth 
among  the  poor  is  narrowing  rapidly.  The  rate  dropped  twice  as  fast  a: 
poor  women  (less  than  $5,000  income),  and  especially  the  black  poor.  Evid 
the  latter  don't  believe  that  family  Planning  is  a  conspiracy  of  imdde 
whites.  3— On  male  vasectomies :  There  were  200,000  m  1960  and  700,000  m 
and  the  1971  figures  are  still  higher.  It  has  become  (says  Dr.  Harold  LeJ 
a  medical  journal)  a  status  symbol  and  there  seems  to  be  little  thought  i 
the  psychological  spinoffs.  ,  ^       %.     r. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  population  history  that  the  demographers  have 
caught  unwary.  They  have  studied— and  projected— past  figures  rather 
studying  present  people.  Here  was  everyone  worrying  about  the  mushroc 
population  in  America,  and  crying  havoc,  when  behold,  the  new  census  fi 
show  the  birth  rate  not  mushrooming  but  dropping.  If  they  had  watche< 
attitudes  on  the  campuses  and  in  the  ghettos,  and  talked  with  working  mo 
and  young  feminist  students,  they  might  not  have  been  so  surprised. 

The  causes?  Not  one  but  many,  yet  they  can  be  grouped  m  three  cm. 
technology  (the  pill,  loop,  abortion,  sterilization,  have  all  been  made  avaiu 
ecology  (the  concern  about  the  crowding  and  pollution  of  the  environmen 
the  exhaustion  of  resources  under  the  pressure  of  numbers)  and  the  cna 
attitutes,  values  and  life-styles.  4.^  c«^  , 

Technology,  ecology  and  the  revolution  of  life-styles.  It  is  futile  to  ^y  ^ 
part  of  the  triad  is  dominant.  My  own  guess  is  that  the  new  attitudes 
the  environment  and  the  new  feellings  of  young  women  about  making 
thing  of  their  lives  are  the  most  widely  shared  changes  that  mark  tne 
turnabout.  There  are  passionate  social  movements  behind  both.  They  are 
of  the  larger  American  revolution  of  the  past  15  years.  The  fact  is  that  ^ 
there  has  been  a  slowing  down  in  other  aspects  of  it,  these  particular  a. 
which  will  shape  women's  lives  and  the  structure  of  the  family  are  movir 

American  society  is  strikingly  flexible  if  it  has  produced  so  major  a  c 
on  its  own,  without  government  say-so  and  without  sanctions  (as  in  ^i 
but  out  of  its  own  changing  beliefs  about  what  comes  ^rst  and  what  is  s( 
ary.  We  have  not  begun  yet  to  measure  its  effects.  With  a  2  4  child  expec 
(a  close  approach  to  the  Zero  Population  Growth  figure  of  2.1)  the  nucieai 
ily  should  be  tightened,  not  dissolved.  Will  fewer  children  be  more  cher 
or  less?  Does  the  new  birth  rate  come  from  greater  indifference  to  cm 
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ich  the  ZPG  group  seems  to  be  inciting)   or  from  a  greater  valuation  of 
which  should  mean  better  parents." 

•r  the  next  installment  of  this  exciting  story  be  sure  to  wait  for  the  mid- 
de  figures. 


Directors  Vote  To  Hold  MWD  Tax  Rate  at  17  Cexts 

le  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
a  at  its  August  meeting  voted  to  maintain  the  present  property  tax  rate 
'  cents  for  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation  for  the  1970-71  fiscal  year, 
e  District's  budget  this  year  amounts  to  $193,624,000,  compared  to  $192,- 

00  for  1969-70.  The  District  will  be  spending  approximately  $100  million 
year  on  facilities  to  distribute  Northern  California  water  to 'its  26  member 
cies   This  expansion  program  will  cost  more  than  one  billion  dollars 

^B  has  contracted  with  the  State  for  ultimate  delivery  of  2,011,500  acre- 
)f  water  annually— or  nearly  two  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day. 
e  District  steadily  reduced  its  tax  rate  from  a  high  of  50  cents  in  1945-46 
low  of  14  cents  in  1962-63.  The  14  cent  rate  was  maintained  until  1968-69 

1  It  was  increased  to  16  cents.  Last  year  the  rate  was  raised  to  present 
nts. 

e  certified  assessed  valuation  of  property  within  the  District  is  $26,121  - 
22,  compared  with  last  year's  tax  base  of  $24,367,549,228. 
e  first  northern  water  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Castaic  Reservoir  late  next 
Facilities  now  under  construction  will  be  completed  so  that  deliveries  of 
vater  can  be  made  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  counties  at  that  time 
?  District  extends  into  the  six  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange   Riverside 
Bernardino,  San  Juan  and  Ventura.  It  now  distributes  one  billion  gallons 
)lorado  River  water  a  day  and  will  be,  by  far,  the  major  distributor  of 
em  water  in  Southern  California. 

ED  VALUATIONS,  PERCENTAGE  PARTICIPATION,  AND  VOTE  ENTITLEMENT  OF  MEMBER  PUBLIC  AGENCIES 
OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

(As  of  Aug.  20, 19701 


Assessed  valuation 


Amount 
certified 


Percent 
of  total 


Vote 
entitle- 
ment 


^uu]- - - - $92,993,953 

"'"^ 287,093,479 

-"Mwn 327,967,875 

Basin  MWn — " ^O^'  792,  644 

'nMwn    —  - -  2,863,708,948 

'^^n        537, 137,  025 

"""--- --- -- 601,676,448 

MwfS - —  -  98,  546, 179 

KSS - —  - - 174,422,429 

,  *"^ - - -  193,087,474 

' - - ---- -..  182,388,395 

BneV'Mwn - 335,895,696 

nesNIWD.. 121,093,490 

lie" - - 914,  827,  870 

oran^coLnty::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  l\'^,\:l]l:f,l 

vaiiv/MWD:::::::::::-: i?- 389*200 

,0  County  Water  Authority...:::::::::::::::::::::::::  2,687:953,968 

a" - 64,463,680 

"i^— - - - 181,421,992 

'^'" 309,344,987 

mGab^rvaii^jTMiA^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::^  i,^l:lfy,m 

MWD  of  Rive^de-c8unty::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^'  518:  III:  m 

'*^' - - - - 26, 121,  649,  022 


0.36 

1.10 

1.26 

2.30 

10.96 

2.06 

2.30 

.38 

.67 

.74 

.70 

1.29 

.46 

3.50 

27.46 

10.88 

1.25 

2.06 

10.29 

.25 

.69 

1.18 

1.62 

4.98 

9.28 

1.98 


9 

29 

33 

60 

286 

54 

60 

10 

17 

19 

18 

34 

12 

91 

717 

284 

33 

54 

269 

6 

18 

31 

42 

130 

243 

52 


100. 00 


2,61] 


^atton  to  Deliver  Water  Made  Available.— Froject  water  made  avail- 
o  rne  District  pursuant  to  Article  6(b)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  District 
^  fttate  at  the  delivery  structures  established  in  accordance  with  Article 
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10  At  any  time  or  times  the  District  may  refuse  to  accept  delivery  of  w 
made  available  to  it:  Provided,  that  the  District  shall  remain  obligate! 
make  all  payments  required  under  this  contract. 

Resume  My  Qualifications  To  Write  the  California  Water  Story 

1.  I  have  read  the  following  bibliography : 

Congressional  Record.— Senate  Debate,  May  5-12,  1959,  House  Debate 
roll  call  May  17,  18,  1960,  and  Senate  April  2,  May  4,  1962. 

Tudor-Ackerman  Reports,  Assembly  Daily  Journal  March  8,  1960. 

Dillon  Read  Interim  and  Final  Reports  July  and  October  1960,  Charle 
Main  Interim  and  Final  Reports  July  and  October  1960. 

California  Law  Review.— Yol  47,  August  1969.  No.  3,  "The  Excess  Land  I 
Pressure  Vs.  Principle",  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Berkeley,  Consultant  to  three  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

California  Law  Review.  Vol.  47,  August  1959  No.  3,  "The  Excess  Land  I 
Pressure  Ys.  Principle"  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Berkeley  Consultant  to  three  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

U.C.L.A.  Law  Review  "Excess  Land  Law:  Secretary's  Decision?  A  Stuc 
Administration  of  Federal-State  Relations"  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor. 

Water  Supply,  Economics,  Technology,  and  Policy  by  Jack  Hirshl( 
James  C.  DeHaven,  Jerome  W.  Milliman  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Journal  of  Law  and  Economics  October  1959  "Water  Law  and  Private  ] 
sion  Making:  A  Critique,"  J.  W.  Milliman  Indiana  University. 

"An  Economist  Looks  at  State  Water  Planning"  J.  W.  Milliman,  Assif 
Prof.  Agricultural  Economics,  U.C.L.A.  (Paper  presented  to  Water  and  P 
Committee  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Economic  Aspects  of  Public  Water  Utility  Construction"  J.  W.  Mill: 
Journal  American  Water  Works  Association. 

"Economic  Problems  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  Ca 
nia"  J.  W.  Milliman,  Paper  presented  to  Western  Economic  Association  Ai 
1957. 

"Is  Water  Different?"  J.  C.  DeHaven,  The  Rand  Corporation. 

"Water  Supply,  Econ,  Tech"  J.  C.  DeHaven,  The  Rand  Corporation.  A  i 
presented  to  the  American  Water  Works  Association  1963. 

"Water  Supply  for  Southern  California— Rationalization  or  Expans: 
Paper  to  thirty  fifth  annual  Conference  Western  Economic  Association 
by  Jack  Hirshleifer  Professor  of  Economics  U.C.L.A. 
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letropolitan  Water  District  Contract  with  the   State  of  California    Quiet 

5is— Stewart  Udall,  Newspaper  clippings,  Memo  League  of  Women  Voters 

g  Government  and  the  Citizen,"  "Big  Government  and  Conservation" 

itatus  of  the  Hoover  Report  1949-1953. 

.  I  have  interviewed  the  following  people  on  several  occassions  each  • 

.  Mr.   Joseph   Jensen,    Chairman   Board   of  Directors,    Metropolitan   Water 

trict  of  Southern  California 

.  Mr.  Howard  Mills,  Board  of  Directors  MWD 
Mr.  William  Warne,  Director  State  Department  of  Water  Resources 
Mr.  Abbott  Goldberg,  Deputy  Director  State  Department,  Water  Resources 
Mr  Carley  Porter,  Assembly  Water  Committee 
Mr.  Richard  Richards,  former  State  Senator  Los  Angeles  County 
Mr.  Jesse  Unruh,  was  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Mr.  Harold  Levering,  was  member  of  Assembly  Water  Committee 
Mr.  Vernon  Kilpatrick,  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  Water  Committee 

liber  of  the  Legislature  for  40  years. 

).  Mr.  Joseph  Shell 

L.  Mr  Frank  Lanterman 

I  Dr.  Paul  Taylor,  University  of  California  Berkely 

I  Mr.  Walter  Packard 

[.  Mr  J.  B.  Quinn,  Master  of  the  State  Grange 

;.  Mr.  Don  Vial,  AFL-CIO 

;.  Mr.  George  Ballis,  Editor  Valley  Labor  Citizen,  Fresno 

'.  Dr  Jack  Hirshleifer,  Rand  Corporation  (Now  at  Stanford) 

>.  Dr.  James  C.  De  Haven,  Rand  Corporation 

Graduate,  Journalism  Department,  Literary  College,  University  of  Michi- 
-Ly4  i . 

mrnalism  students  at  Michigan  are  required  to  have  a  background  in 
:ical  science  and  economics. 

Member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  California  Democratic  party 
re  some  of  the  stimulating  water  debates  occurred. 

enator  Stevenson.  The  hearings  will  now  be  recessed  until  9 
3ck  tomorrow  morning,  when  we  reconvene  in  the  Federal  Court- 
se  m  ban  Francisco. 

i  this  point  I  order  printed  all  statements  of  those  who  could 
attend  and  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for  the  record 
Ihe  material  referred  to  follows :) 


O-  72  - 


pt.3B-  15 
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ruse  Church,  Inc 


MAIN  OFFICE:  SALINAS,  CALIFORNIA  93901   •   P 

March  14,    1972 


O    BOX  599   •    AREA  CODE    'AOe. 


Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  III 

Chairnnan 

Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Migratory 

Labor 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,   D.C.     20510 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

Per  your  letter  of  March  2,  1972,  I  am  sending  you  the  enclosei 
statement  to  be  included  in  the  printed  record  of  the  proceeding 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Migratory  Labor. 

Best  regards. 


Li,  <f-7 


N 


Burton  Andarson 
General  Purchasing  Agent 


BA:des 
Enclosure 
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Bruce  Church,  Inc. 

MAIN  OFFICE.  SALINAS,  CALIFORNIA  93901   •   P    O    BOX  599   •   AREA  CODE^  (408)     424-4891 

March  14,    1972 


Statement  To  Be  Included  In  The  Record  Of  The 

Sub-Con-innittee  Of  Migratory  Labor  Of  The 

Senate  Sub-Committee  On  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


tlemen: 


My  name  is  Burton  Anderson,  I  am  General  Purchasing  Agent  for 
ce  Church,   Inc.,  a  California  based  agricultural  corporation.     I  was 
ed  on  a  ranch  in  the  Salinas  Valley  and  have  had  23  years  continuous 
nee  with  Bruce  Church,   Inc.,   in  farming  and  administrative  positions. 

Bruce  Church,   Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  family  corporation  engaged  in 
growing,  packing  and  shipping  of  agricultural  produce.     The  company 
IS  approximately  20,000  acres  in  California  and  Arizona  and  grows  the 
)wing  crops:     Lettuce,  Celery,   Cantaloupes,    Broccoli,   Spinach,  Carrots 
latoes.  Cotton,  Alfalfa,  and  Feed  Grains.  ' 

We  employ  about  175  permanent  year-around  people  with  the  lowest 
ry  in  excess  of  $8,000  per  year.     In  addition  we  employ  approximately 
farm  workers  and  teamsters  in  our  harvesting  operations.     The  harvest- 
operations  are  on  a  piece  rate  basis  and  the  Lettuce  workers  are 
■aging  in  excess  of  $5.00  per  hour  for  40  hours  a  week.     These  people 
covered  by  Workmens  Compensation  Insurance  and  Health  and  Life 
nance . 

Our  investment  in  land,   leashold  improvements,  machinery,  buildings 
equipment  is  several  millions  of  dollars.     Our  vendor  list  contains 
4  firms  and  individuals  in  roughly  20  cities  and  towns  in  California  and 
ona. 


With  the  above  background  in  mind,   I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
ssues  facing  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  United  States. 
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It  has  become  popular  to  attack  bigness,  per  se,  in  all  segnnents  of 
our  economy.  Perhaps,  because  of  the  trend  of  corporations  into  agricu 
recently,  these  corporations  have  become  a  particular  target.  There  is 
no  reason  why  corporations  should  be  excluded  from  agriculture  any  mor 
than  any  other  business  venture.  The  problem  is  that  this  trend  has  upse 
the  traditional  family  farm  thinking  that  dates  back  to  our  beginnings  as  < 
nation.  The  difference  is  the  family  farm  is  disappearing  at  a  much  late 
date  in  history  than  the  family  steel  company  or  the  family  shoe  factory. 
The  reason  these  family  entities  disappear  from  the  manufacturing  scene 
that  with  mass  production  machinery,  the  families'  ability  to  manage 
increasing  production  and  raise  capital  was  stretched  to  the  bursting  poit 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  incorporate  or  be  left  out  of  the  marl^ 
place.  The  result  of  the  shift  from  small  family  owned  factories  to  mas; 
production  corporations  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  high  standard  of  li 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  fought  and  won  3  major  wars  and  several 
minor  ones  since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  raised  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  from  subsistence  to  affluency.  All  this  v 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  corporate  business  structure.  Therel 
to  attack  corporations  in  agriculture  is  to  deny  agriculture  its  rightful  pi 
in  the  20th  Century  and  to  deny  the  consumer  of  plentiful  food  supplies  at 
reasonable  costs. 


One  of  the  goals  of  corporate  agriculture  has  been  to  produce  crop; 
more  efficiently  than  could  the  family  farm.  We  have  done  this  by  restn 
our  operations  into  more  efficient  units  by  specialization  of  employees, 
the  family  farm  one  man,  or  at  most  a  few,  must  have  supervised  all 
operations  and  it  is  humanly  improbable  that  he  can  be  expert  in  all  face 
of  the  business.  Our  specialists  know  their  business  and  can  accomplis 
a  given  task  with  a  minimum  of  wasted  time  and  effort. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  to  the  uninformed  is  the  1902  Reclamatic 
Act  more  commonly  known  as  the  160  acre  law  which  limits  ownership  tc 
160  acres  per  person  or  corporation  in  a  federally  financed  water  projec 
At  least  one  half  of  land  in  our  nation  doesn't  even  fall  under  the  jurisdic 
of  the  act,  yet  this  is  being  advanced  as  one  reason  corporations  are  gai 
in  agriculture.  The  fact  is,  aside  from  the  above,  the  160  acre  law  is  u 
realistic  in  all  but  a  few  high  value  crops  such  as  fruits  and  nuts.  The  £ 
size  farm  in  California  that  has  been  carved  out  over  the  years,  through 
good  times  and  bad,  is  654  acres.  This  size  is  not  an  accident,  the  inve 
in  land  and  equipment  needed  to  make  a  living  has  dictated  this  size.  Tc 
force  an  individual  to  make  a  living  on  160  acres  in  some  areas  would  be 
adding  to  the  poverty  rolls  after  much  wasted  effort  and  heartbreak.  Br 
Church,   Inc.  with  175  permanent  employees  supports  one  family  per  114 
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acres  of  farming  land  and  if  we  include  our  total  labor  force  we  are  support- 
ing one  family  per  30  acres.     This  is  five   times  more  than  one  family  per 
160  acres. 

The  land  grant  colleges  have  been  criticized  for  lack  of  socio-economic 
research  and  for  involvement  with  big  corporations.     These  colleges  have 
enabled  Americans  to  become  the  best  housed,   clothed,  and  fed  people  in  the 
world.     Our  techniques  in  this  field  are  in  demand  by  the  United  Nations  to 
develop  underprivileged  nations  of  the  world.     The  argument  that  the  colleges 
develop  labor  saving  machinery  and  put  people  out  of  work  is  no  more  valid 
than  saying  man  should  not  have  invented  the  wheel  because  it  put  people  out 
of  work  that  were  carrying  loads.    We  must  advance  in  technology  to  feed 
the  ever  increasing  world  populations. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  hysteria  about  pesticides  and  that  Agribusiness 
IS  to  blame.     This  is  not  the  case,   if  research  comes  up  with  a  better  way  to 
keep  worms  and  insects  out  of  our  produce  we  will  use  it.     Under  present 
regulations  of  county,   state  and  federal  governments,  we  are  unable  to  ship 
produce  that  contains  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  worms  and  insects 
and  so  we  are  forced  to  control  them  or  suffer  the  loss  of  the  whole  crop 
The  alternative  to  not  using  pesticides  under  present  day  technology  is  wormy 
produce,    ruined  crops,   and  possibly  famine.     Finally  pesticide  tolerances 
are  determined  by  the  best  scientific  information  available  and  under  the 
constant  surveillance  of  the  FDA.     Agribusiness  has  been  criticized  for 
receiving  subsidies  and  contributing  to  farm  commodity  surpluses       This  is 
a  thorny  problem,   but  I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  a  better  distribution 
system  throughout  the  world  by  all  nations  of  the  world.     It  is  tragic  that 
we  have  surpluses  in  some  commodities  when  other  nations  are  near  the 
starvation  level.     The  solution  involves  high  level  international  politics 
but  until  the  problem  is  solved  there  will  be  surpluses  and  shortages.     ' 

There  have  been  cries  for  land  reform  in  rural  America  and  they  are 
tied  into  the  arguments  for  breaking  up  Agribusiness  corporations.     I  have 
covered  the  160  acre  law  in  a  previous  paragraph,  however,  there  is  a  far 
more  serious  situation  developing  in  rural  America.     This  is  the  disappearance 
of  prime  farming  land  through  subdivision  and  urbanization.     The  present 
property  tax  system,  especially  in  California,  practically  guarantees  that 
farm  land  will  disappear  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.     For  example,  assume 
that  there  is  a  $10/$100  of  valuation,  tax  rate,  in  a  county.     The  market 
value  of  the  farm  land  if  $15,000  an  acre,  that  is  available  simply  by  selling 
to  developers.     The  assessed  valuation  is  25%  of  market  value  which  gives 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,750  an  acre.     At  the  tax  rate  in  the   example 
the  taxes  on  this  land  are  $375  an  acre.     There  is  no  way  that  agricultural 
income  from  these  acres  can  support  a  tax  bite  such  as  this.     If  this   trend 
xsn  t  reversed  such  crops  as  Artichokes,    Brussel  Sprouts,   Celery, 
Strawberries,    Lettuce,   and  Broccoli  could  become  rare  or  be  much  higher 
in  price.     The  reason  is  that  these  crops  require  a  mild  coastal  climate 
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and  these  are  the  areas  of  greatest  urbanization. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  tax  loss  and  tax  shelter  features 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  as  relates  to  Agriculture.     The   law  was 
amended  in  1969,  I  believe,  to  eliminate  some  of  the  abuses     however, 
there  is  one  area  that  still   needs  correcting.     That  xs  the  ab^l^ty  of  non- 
farming  corporations  to  write  off  agricultural  losses  against  profits  earr 
in  other  business  ventures.     This  hurts  agricultural  entitles  enormously 
whether  they  be  big  or  small.     I  am  not  advocating  eliminating  write  offs 
for  young  trees  and  vines  because  it  is  essential  to  carry  these  crops  th, 
their  unproductive  years,  but  simply  to  disallow  non-farmers  -^  no- 
agricultural  corporations  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision.    Without  tP 
write  offs  it  would  be  economically  unfeasible  to  develop  more  acreage 
and  this  could  lead  to  shortages  in  the  face  of  ever  growing  world  popula 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a  drive  to  unionize  farm  works 
and  it  hasn't  been  determined,   by  free  elections,  that  farm  workers  war 
unionize.     Also,  the  efforts  to  unionize  have  raised  some  very  serious 
questions  as  to  the  rights  of  the  worker  under  a  union  contract      For  ex< 
the  union  hiring  hall  concept  denies  the  worker  free  choice  of  ^^s  emplo. 
second,  one  union  has  the  right  to  deny  a  worker  a  job  if  he  is  not  m  go, 
standing  with  the  union  and  that  same  union  is  the  "sole"   judge  of  good 
standing.     This  can  lead  to  the  union  denying  a  worker  a  ^^ '!J'^^^''^^ 
to  join  a  boycott  movement  that  could  very  well  be  in  a  city  [^^ ^^^^J^"' 
home.     For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  union  movement  does  not  have 
full  support  of  farm  workers. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  Agribusiness  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  econorr 
and  enables  our  nation  to  have  all  the  food  and  fiber  it  requires  at  re^c 
prices  to  the  consumer.  The  alternative  to  progress  in  agriculture  is  c 
step  backward  into  the  19th  Century. 


BURTON  ANDERSON 

BRUCE  CHURCH,  INC. 
Salinas,   California 
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STiMONY    Submitted    to    the    U.S.    Senate    Subcommittee,    on    Migbatoey 
■irCH^^^ir'  ^^  '''  ^^"^^  ^''^-  ^'  ^^'^'  ^^^^'-  ^^^^  Ste^n 

Dhis  year  tHe  property  taxes  on  my  home  were  increased  15%  while  the 
ge  corporate  land-holders  in  Fresno  County  had  their  property  taxes  re 
^ed  several  million  dollars.  This  sort  of  inequity  is  not  just  confined  to 
^sno  County,  but  is  typical  of  all  the  major  agricultural  areas  of  the  state 
ich  have  experienced  the  intrusion  of  large-scale  corporate  interests 
.he  presence  of  these  powerful  corporate  interests  in  California  is"  so  per- 
ave  that  no  area  of  the  state's  political  and  economic  structure  is  left  un- 
ched.  Because  of  this  situation,  any  well-meaning  legislation  or  governmental 
'th'/fin«n^'  l^^  ropen  space"  laws,  are  easily  subverted,  bent,  or  corrupted 
the  financial  gain  and  political  advantage  of  these  corporations 

""n^tJf  tn"""*;?^  ^^f.y.^^'T^l'  '^^^'''''^  ^^  ^^^^^"«  i^  f^^^^^l  ^^^Ifa^e  subsidies 
paid  to  the  wealthy  land-owners  each  year  and  yet  the  Kings  County 
ird  of  Supervisors  refuse  to  allow  the  poor  people  in  that  County  to  receive 
l-stamps  because  it  would  cost  the  large  land-owners  a  few  extra  dollars  a 
r  in  property  taxes.  uunaib  d. 

•he  very  size  of  these  land-holdings  and  the  concentration  of  wealth  which 
^represent,  set  them  above  the  law  and  outside  the  moral  obligations  that 
itutions  traditionally  have  towards  others  in  society.  With  the  a^  and 
iplicity  of  local,  state,  and  federal  government,  every  conceivable  kind  of 
has  been  Ignored  or  set  aside  by  these  land-owners.  The  Federal  Reclama- 
i  Law  of  1902  states  unequivocably  that  no  water  shall  be  delivered  bv  the 
.  Government  or  its  contractors  to  anyone  in  excess  of  160  acres,  and  in 
'LnJ^''^'"'^  ^^^^  water  he  must  reside  on  that  land  or  in  the  immediate 
'^^..ff^'f  ^^^^^^F;  ^i  the  present  time,  absentee  land-owners  with  tens  of 
asands  of  acres  of  land  are  being  given  water  at  an  annual  estimated  cost 

J'Sl'^r  '^  ^?^^-  P"^  ^''^  ^^  ^''^^^  ^i^l^ti^^  «f  the  law.  On  the  other 
d,  child-labor  and  smuggled  aliens  are  used  indiscriminatly  by  these  land- 
lers  with  no  fear  of  prosecution  by  the  local  and  state  authorities.  One  of 
.e  ofeenders  even  has  a  uniformed  Fresno  County  constable  on  his  payroll 
)rotect  his  operation  and  its'  autonomy  from  local  and  state  law 
nder  these  circumstances,  traditional  reform  is  impossible  because  of  the 
icate  over-lappmg  and  inter-involvement  between  these  corporate  interests 

inTthe  Tu"nterest''  ^""^  '"^'"^'  ^^'^"'"^  '^"'  ^''  ^^^^^^^  ''  ^^  P^^" 
ecause  of  this  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  I  believe 
'fLl\^^  ""^^K'^^^^^^^'Z^  ^^^^  the  existing  laws  start  being  enforced, 
ilrfi  u^V^I^'^t'^.''^  l^""^  ^^  ^^^^ted  to  160  acres  per  person  so  as  to  get 
s  Th.  F^r^"!  ^^^  ^^''^'  ^^  i^^  P^^Pl^  ^«  ^^«  the  original  intent  of  c!n- 
fn^-rTfl  .  Federal  government  should  follow-through  and  buy  this  land  back 
Tl^fi  Pre-water  prices  and  then  make  it  available  for  homesteading 
t^Tf.^I^^T'^T  ^'^'-  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^  the  oppresive  property  taxef 
L  n.t^Tv!^"^  ^""'^  ^i5?  ^^""^  ^""^  ^^^^^^  i^^^^^  homeowner,  and  the  burden 
t^^  onto  those  wealthy  interests  who  presently  pay  little  or  no  taxes  what 

\  ^^if!'Y'^'  ^  ^.'^?  ^"^  P^'""^  """^^  the  irony  and  inequity  of  an  economic  and 
I  structure  which  causes  a  corporate  giant  like  Standard  Oil  to  pav  onlv 
of  its  profits  m  taxes,  after  deducting  every  conceivable  kind  of  business 
-nse,  while  most  individual  taxpayers  have  a  minimum  of  25%  taken  right 
;  •  ^^^^J  ^^^^^  paychecks  before  any  expenses  whatsoever  are  deducted 
LIh  ^n-r'""^  '^''^Vm?  '''^''''^'  t^ese  taxpayers  are  forced  to  pay  part  of 
no  rn,?nlv  ^^H^^'  b^ll  to  illegally  irrigate  the  100,000  acres  it  owns  in 
I  '-ounty  Then,  as  if  this  is  not  enough,  these  taxpayers  are  forced  to 
in  and  help  pay  part  of  Standard  Oil's  property  taxes  too 
ns  situation  cannot  endure  much  longer 
lank  you, 

Alex  Bbown, 
Institute  for  Social  Research  &  Law. 
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Affidavit  of  Kern  County  Liberation  Movement  Health  Committee, 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

The  area  of  Kings  County  is  1,395  square  miles  and  has  a  population  ol 
66  300  as  per  census  of  1965.  The  area  of  the  county  is  892,000  acres,  ^lnety• 
five  percent  of  the  land  is  privately-owned,  with  506,528  acres  in  farms  and 
342  041  acres  in  other  lands.  The  above  indicators  reveal  that  Kings  Countj 
is  a  large  agricultural  area.  One  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  State  controb 
Kings  County.  J.  G.  Boswell,  who  obtained  42  million  dollars  in  subsidies  fron 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  land  owner  in  Kings  County.  Agrieul 
tural  prosperity  blossoms  out  for  this  grower-controlled  county  For  the  farm 
workers  of  this  area  it  means  poverty.  An  example  of  this  is  that  60  percen 
of  the  residents  in  this  county  are  on  Welfare.  These  residents  are  on  welfar. 
because  there  is  no  work  available,  which  reflects  the  subsidies  that  grower 
receive  California  growers  are  enriched  and  empowered  not  only  by  subsidize( 
irrigation  water— the  world's  largest  welfare  program  some  have  claimed.  Tb 
biglest  growers  J.  G.  Boswell  and  Salyer,  who  control  Kings  County  strengthei 
their  control  of  our  lives  through  political  manipulation  which  brings  thee 
the  tax-financed  subsidies  of  soil  conservation  programs,  marketing  ordei 
acreage  allotments  for  corps,  guaranteed  prices,  etc.     ^.    ^     ^     ^       ^   ^^^rr.^^,^a 

These  government  programs  are  administered  entirely  by  local  committee 
of  farmers.  The  big  growers  control  the  committees  which  parcel  out  subsidies 

The  size  of  some  of  these  subsidies  strain  the  imagination.  The  followm 

growers  rake  in  the  subsidies  (welfare)  in  Kings  County: 

T    ^    -D         11  $4,500,00 

J.  G.  Boswell 1  014  86 

Salyer      "  1   468  69 

South  Lake  Farms    ^'  ^09'  ca 

West  Lake  Farms *'^^' 

Total  subsidies 7,606,02 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  California  farmer  welfare  recipients.  A  total  ( 
84  farming  operations  in  California  received  direct-price  support  Payments  ( 
over  100,000  in  1966.  This  story  has  been  repeated  over  and  over.  The  Gover 
ment  made  laws  to  limit  subsidies,  and  the  grower  found  the  ways  to  contini 
to  collect  subsidies.  The  process  was  simple  for  them.  . 

Another  example  of  the  kind  of  power  that  is  controlled  by  the  big  growe 
is  the  Williamson  Act  that  was  recently  passed  m  Kings  County  and  at  tt 
same  time  the  food  stamp  program  was  turned  down.  The  Food  Stamp  Progra 
in  Kings  County  would  have  cost  $15,000  to  be  exact.  At  the  same  time 
grower  controlled  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Williamson  Act  whu 
represented  half  a  million  dollar  tax  cut  to  the  "^5.  ^"r^""-  ^l^t  welfa 
people  become  the  victims  of  rising  taxes  and  place  the  blame  on  the  Welfa 

'^No'Tne' realizes  the  huge  tax  gift  that  continually  goes  ^  the  growers.  Tj 
grower-controlled  Board  of  Supervisors  continues  to  ^^^^^^  p^jL^f  ,,^f  ^^^^^^ 
away  from  their  own  actions  and  make  Food  Stamp  and  Welfare  the  scaj 
goat  for  rising  taxes.  The  large  growers  continue  to  manipulate  Kings  Count 

The  pity  of  all  of  this  is  that  it  took  1,500  farmworkers  to  camp  m  fra 
of  the  courthouse  for  21  days  and  nights  Just  to  force  t^e  Board  of  Su^^^^^^^^^ 
to  comply  with  the  law.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  were  not  in  compliance  wi 
distributing  commodities  as  per  regulations.  It  took  a  court  oj-djjnd  d^^^^ 
stration  to  bring  the  Board  in  compliance.  The  social  porkers  organizatian 
the  Welfare  Department  in  Kings  County  supported  the  poor  of  the  ^ouni 
It  takes  no  imagination  to  see  the  outcome  for  the  poor  "^Jhis  county. 

Health  problems  in  this  county  are  beyond  belief.  The  County  hospital  ao 
not  provide  adequate  services. 
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RURAL    HOUSING 

n[^^  hI".'/''^  ''  beyond  belief  in  this,  the  20th  century.  The  rural  poor  live 
old  drafty,  rundown  shacks,  that  are  swarming  with  cockroaches  full  of 
and  steaming  hot  m  the  summer. 

igrant  farm  workers  dont  know  what  it  is  like,  to  have  inside  toilets 
mg  water  hot  or  cold.  They  don't  have  heat  in  their  houses.  Bathtubs 
the  exceptton  rather  than  the  rule.  Covering  the  rural  areas  of  Armona 
L.^^'M  Rancheria  Avenal,  Lemoore,  Stratford,  Kettleman  Citv,  and 
bevond  repai^r'^     ^^     percentages  of  broken  down  houses  that  are 'unsafe 

^iies^'^fowt^hefr^L  ''  '''''''  ^^  ^^^"^^  sub-standard  housing 

lu^'^l'Z  l^J^^  J^^i?^  ^It^^  ^'^'^  ^^^"^^  ^^^^^  decent  housing.  Some 
als  live  m  better  shelters  than  most  of  these  families 

fof  m)^fo  f^''^n!^l.t\''^  ^^^'  ?^^.^'  ^"^  ^°'""^«  ^^^^1  ^«^«ing  loans. 
1  Lri  i  f^  '  ?  °^fy.be  made  to  homeowners  who  cannot  afford  all 
'e  .^  .vf^l  IZ  1^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^fe,  but  can  afford  to  make  enough 
rs  so  that  the  house  does  not  endanger  their  health  and  safety 
3visions  for  senior  citizens  over  62  years  of  age  are  made  bv  Farmers 
B  Administration.  Rural  housing  loans  are  made  only  to  the  applicants  who 
inable  to  obtain  credit  from  private  lenders 

wording  to  Bob  Marshall  from  Self -Help  Enterprises,  in  a  recent  article 
^e  Fresno  Bee,  he  indicated  that  decent  housing  is  being  built  but  at  a 
fcouTty  '^'''  ^"^  ''  '"  ^"^""  '""  '""^  '^'^'  P""'  '"  ^^^^  decent  kousiug  in 
rmers  Home  Administration  is  not  reaching  the  majority  of  the  neonle 
ise  the   Federal   Government  does   not  give%nough   funds  ?o  make  ?hls 

URBAN    HOUSING 

'nfnnrT^^Ql'''^^/  housiug  programs  Simply  have  not  met  the  housing  needs 
^moore    Stratford,   and   Hanford.   The  families  who  are  in  the  great^t 
do  not  quality  for  loans  and  grants  under  existing  legislation      ^ 
\iJtiffl  ""^    Housing    and    Urban    Development    known    as    HUD 

isters  housing  programs  for  both  Urban  and  Rural  low-income  famUies 
r  HUD  community  renewal  programs  in  communities  less  than  5  5^ 
)pment|?''^        "'"^  '""^'  '"'  comprehensive  planning  for  water  and  sewe^ 

^  H^o^usLeTJh^frlJT''^^'^''^  '"  J?^"^'  ^^"'^^^  i«  operated  under  the  name 
^Housing  Authority  of  Kings  County.  The  Countv  Board  of  Supervisors 

my'  TZTirLT''''''^^''  ^/'  '''^''  ''^^'''  "^«  govern  the  Housing 
ratL    Th.  ?ni  ^  ""^^T^  a  director  to  oversee  the  operation  of  the 
P  ih^-     T       ^  ""!  operation  is  paid  by  the  rent  collected. 

cannorbey„ToSrfhrgip"  '''"""■'•  '"'''">''''•  ''"'^  ^™«-  -">•  ^  '»'«• 

^to'^allf  eitf^^n^Th*"^  Court  upheld  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  which 
to  all  citizens  the  same  rights  to  real  and  personal  property  available 

'lo  .tZl"'?'^'  '"  l  '¥  P''^'^"'^'^  "'  t>^«^«  different  houstag  projects    s 

sUlommunUy^'      "  "'''*"''"  *"'"''  '"  '"'""'  '"«  «»"'<=  trends' of  the 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Tt  is   verv   hard  for  the  low  income  to  get  jobs  in  Kings  County.  Wh; 
It  IS   very   nara   loi    ^  industry    or    manufacturing    outlets    in   Kin 

fng  compares  employ  190  people.  Most  of  these  jobs  poor  people  do  not  quali 

'"vrttre^are  liraere^s  In  the  city  limits  zoned  for  light/heavy  indust, 
WUh   thfsln  mind:  we   the  poor  want  industry   with  tra.mng  programs 

'''w'''l?"»nrr''trainin2  programs  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  world  und 
Dem'rtmenfof  iabor,Wel?fre  Department,  or  public  schools.  What  we  a 
ueparimeiiL  ui.   xja^     ,      ^«;^^f  fvr^m   thp  oonntv  agencies  to  work  with  bta 

''C'"rthese*e«o'rtrcIn  we  lift  ourselves  from  where  many  of  us  are 
'  rblue'vTth^irdury  rs^^r  waTtrcom:  Lathis  county  will  eonti. 

rHSiH=id^rtx.%^^rr^r;^^^^^^^^^ 

Thank  you.  ^^^^^ 

EDUCATION 

b'l^:L^:Z.^^^T^^Ti:::^p  c^fred  wro„g 

-hrtrm^Stb-^^^Ui^^^^^^^^^^ 
[hr^ar=:^ford  ^z  ^^^p^x^^B^^ 

classes  Bringing  the  situation  closer  to  home,  why  does  "-'"'^^"'^n^,  C( 
retarded  cMldren  out  of  2,000  students  and  Ha"  ord  100  out  of  4,CKKK  a 
It  l)e  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  students  in  Corcoran  are  oi 
de^^ent  and  doA  understand  the  tests  they  are  given  'or  the  above  rea^ 
We  aslc  ourselves  a  lot  of  these  questions  ^nd  «^"°  '  •'%P.i'"\„t  of  us,  i 
these  educational  problems  are  not  only  ours  ^"^  yo^^'^.^^^/get  a  lot  n 
too  late  and  we  don't  have  the  opportunity  ^  f^  f,Yi"  t  depends  on  : 
education.  Must  our  children  again  suffer  the  same  fate.  A  lot  uepe 
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IICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Scenic  Drive  and  Old  Oolcdole  Rood 

P.  0.  Box  1411 

Modesto,  California  95353 

Areo  Code  209  -  524-125] 


January  ik,   1972 


Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  III 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Stevenson: 

I  have  enclosed  a  clipping  from  the  Modesto  Bee  of  January  13,^972.  Mr. 
Bor#en  Chertkov  of  your  office  called  me  sometime  ago  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  testify  at  the  hearings  which  you  would  be  conducting.  I  declined, 
but  in  view  of  the  testimony  given  by  Talamante,  I  wish  that  I  would  have  been 
there. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  inquiries  about  growing  plants  hydroponically  during  the  winter 
here  in  Stanislaus  County.  Tliis  has  gone  along  with  the  increasing  interest 
m  organic  gardening.  There  is  very  little  information  developed  on  this 
technique  other  than  primary,  because  in  developing  what  information  there  is, 
it  was  shown  that  this  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  growing  vegetables.  Our 
government  used  hydroponics  at  Ascension  Island  and  also  at  some  of  the  South 
Pacific  islands— Eniwetok,  I  believe,  hydroponics  were  used  because  these 
islands  had  no  soil  and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  use  this  type  of  growth  in 
order  to  supply  the  base  hospitals  and  perhaps  some  of  the  personnel  stationed 
full  time  on  these  islands  with  fresh  vegetables. 

Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Talamante  thinks,  this  is  a  very  poor  way  to  increase  the 
labor  requirements  during  the  winter.  It  is  economically  unfeasible.  I  think 
that  Armen  Sarquis,  our  county  director  of  Extension  Service,  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Talamante  that  it  had  been  used  at  Guam  and  perhaps  because  of  a  language 
difficulty,  Mr.  Talamante  chose  to  think  he  was  told  he  should  go  to  Guam. 

I  have  watched  Mr.  Talamante 's  career  for  sometime  in  this  community.  He  came 
here  originally  to  recruit  for  Caesar  Chavez.  This  was  a  total  failure,  inasmuch 
as  our  state  of  California  Farm  Labor  Office  was  doing  an  admirable  job  of  sup- 
plying people  for  the  local  farms,  whereas  Talamante 's  office  did  not  have  any- 
one available.  He  later  worked  for  OEO,  where,  as  I  understand  it,  he  was  rep- 
rimanded for  using  federal  funds  while  on  the  picket  line  for  Caesar  Chavez.  He 
later  attempted  to  start  a  co-op  which  never  got  off  the  ground,  and  I  can  predict 
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Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  III 
January  l^i-,  1972 
Page  Two 

that  the  venture  he  is  seeking  funds  for  now  will  suffer  a  similar  fate. 

If  as  this  article  implies,  "Two  US  senators  expressed  concern  in  Fresno 
yesterday  over  charges  made  by  David  Talamante"  that  he  ran  into  difficulty 
in  setting  technical  information  for  a   farm  worker  co-op  project,  I  hope  that 
this  letter  eases  your  concern  and,  if  not,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  correspond 
or  talk  with  you  further. 

I  am  concerned  that  such  an  article  would  get  into  print  because  certain  of 
our  funds  do  come  from  federal  monies. 

From  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers,  you  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
relating  to  the  serious  effect  of  the  tax-sheltered  farming.  I  would  hope  that 
with  this  information  in  your  possession,  you  will  eventually  ''\f^lJ'l^;^. 
the  tax  reforms  necessary  to  close  off  this  overwhelmingly  competitive  position 
that  these  investors  have  over  our  family  farms. 

Sincerely, 


ik^    0.   c?^^ 


'*.u> 


Paul  D.  La  Vine 
Farm  Advisor 

PDLtss 

End. 

cc:  Senator  Robert  Taft 
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[From  the  Modesto  Bee,  Jan.  13,  1972] 

Talamate  Cites  Lack  of  Support 

^tT""  -^'^  f  nators  expressed  concern  in  Fresno  yesterday  over  charges  made 
David  Talamante  of  Modesto,  who  told  them  he  ran  into  difficulty  in  getting 
^it  and  technical  information  for  a  farm  worker  cooperative  proiect 
ralamante  is  president  of  the  Tri-County  Economic  Development  Foundation 
iich  hopes  to  start  a  hydroponic  greenhouse  in  order  to  grow  vegetables  in 
mislaus  County  in  the  winter. 

He  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  conducting  hearings  in 
lifornia  this  week  that  large  farmers  are  given  information  freelv  from  the 
diversity  of  California  extension. 

rhe  two  senators,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  D-Ill.,  and  Robert  Taft  R-Ohio 
peared  concerned  about  the  denial  of  credit  and  information  frim  some 
blic  agencies  and  urged  Talamante  and  his  group  to  contact  their  con- 
issman. 

ralamante  said  in  an  interview  in  Modesto  today  he  and  other  farm  worker 
.resentatives  will  meet  Saturday  with  Rep.  John  McFall  of  the  15th,  Stanis- 
^Af^^'ir''^'^"'''  and  Merced  Counties,  District,  to  discuss  their  problems 
1  McI?  all  s  support  of  unemployment  insurance  for  farm  workers 
Vhen  the  two  senators  asked  Talamante  to  also  contact  his  state  legislator 
said  he  told  them  Assemblyman  Ernest  LaCoste  of  Modesto  is  a  Democrat 
It  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  legislation  he  has  presented,  it  is  contrary  to 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  farm  worker."  ""ti<tu   to 

:alamente  said  LaCoste  attended  yesterady's  hearing  but  did  not  testify 

ipi^n^lf  1^^'"^  ^.^  ^^^^i?^.^  ^^^^  employes  of  the  Modesto  Administration, 
ich  offers  loans  to  small  farmers,  told  him  they  do  not  deal  with  the  kind 
project  he  has  in  mind  and  did  not  have  time  to  see  him 
le  said  he  also  testified  he  received  a  negative  response  from  the  Stanislaus 
5.H^r"^^"'^  Extension  Service.  Talamante  said  director  Armen  Sarqu^s 
led  the  farm  workers'  group  "a  bunch  of  kookies"  and  said  if  they  want  to 
rt  a  cooperative  project  they  should  go  to  Guam  to  try  it  ^      '^ '^  i-" 

^alamante   said   his  group  finally   got  some   assistance^  from   the  extension 

offi'^^''^^  t^'"^  he  asked  the  senators  to  help  establish  an  agency  away  from 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  because  he  does  not  feel  OEO  "is  set  up  in 
ay  to  deal  with  business  ventures." 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFOR 

Scenic  Drive  and  Old  Oakdole 
P.O.  Box  1411 
Modesto,  California    95353 
Areo  Code  209  -524-1251 


January  21,  19T2 


Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  III 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,   D.   C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

TrnoTn<,Pfl   is  8  follow-up  article  from  the  Modesto  Bee.     This  is  the  more 
accurate  J^port  S  wha?  happened  when  Talamante  called  our  office  regarding 
hydroponic  vebetable  gardening. 

I  am  still  in  hopes  that  I  can  receive  at  least  two  copies  of  the  testimony 
given  at  your  hearings. 

Sincerely, 


Poc^  0.  (AJ^ 


Paul  D,  La  Vine 
Farm  Advisor 

PDL:ss 

End. 
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Sabquis  Denies  Claim  He  Refused  Ag  Data 

Armen  Sarquis,  director  of  the  Stanislaus  County  Agriculture  Extension 
rvice,  denied  today  he  has  refused  information  about  growing  winter  vege- 
oles  in  a  hydroponic  greenhouse  to  David  Talamante  of  Modesto. 
Talamante  is  president  of  the  Tri-County  Economic  Development  Foundation, 
corporative  organization  of  former  farm  workers  who  plan  a  hydroponic 
senhouse  in  Stanislaus  County.  Talamante  is  employed  as  coordinator  of 
leral  poverty  war  project  to  assist  farm  workers  toward  self-sufficiency 
On  Wednesday,  Talamante  testified  before  a  US  Senate  subcommittee  on 
gratory  labor  in  Fresno  that  his  project  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  assistance 
rough  the  University  of  California  Extension  Service  in  Stanislaus  County. 
Sarquis  said  today  Talamante  could  have  had  the  information  "if  he  hadn't 
ng  up  on  me." 

Sarouis  said  Talamante  telephoned  him  seeking  information  about  growing 
Qter  vegetables  in  which  plants  are  grown  in  chemicals  and  pebbles  instead 
soil.  The  farm  adviser  said  the  objective  of  the  project  described  to  him  was 
create  winter  employment  for  farm  workers. 

;5arquis  said  he  explained  his  office  has  had  no  experience  with  such  an 
iration  in  Stanislaus  County,  and  Talamante  was  referred  to  the  University 
California  at  Davis.  He  said  he  also  told  Talamante  he  would  find  such  an 
oration  not  economically  feasible  because  of  the  cost  of  the  facilities,  and 
d  the  work  force  for  such  an  operation  would  be  very  small. 
Sarquis  said  he  told  Talamante  the  armed  forces  tried  hydroponic  vege- 
»les  growing  on  Guam  because  the  soil  was  not  fertile  enough  to  produce  a 

'He  became  irritated  and  arrogant,  and  he  just  abruptlv  hung  up  on  me" 
rquis  reported.  "I  had  a  publication  which  I  intended  to  offer  him." 
marquis  said  he  did  not  refer  to  the  greenhouse  promoters  as  "kookies,"  as 
lamante  had  alleged.  "I  have  a  real  warm  place  in  mv  heart  for  Mexican 
m  workers.  I  grew  up  with  them  and  worked  next  to  them,"  Sarquis  said 
rhe  two  senators  who  conducted  the  hearing,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  D-Ill 
1  Robert  Taft,  R-Ohio,  advised  Talamante  to  contact  his  congressman 
LH  aide  to  Rep.  John  J.  McFall  of  the  15th.  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin"  and 
reed  Counties,  District,  said  today  a  luncheon  meeting  scheduled  with 
amante  and  a  group  of  farm  workers  in  Modesto  tomorrow  has  been  can- 
fed  because  McFall  will  be  busy  with  other  matters. 
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^ideicJ2je>  Q^um!^  No-.  468 


^luUlak^,  QaUI/ofutia 


January  15,  1972 

Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III 

Chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

Senate  Annex  Room  2Q1 

Washington  D.O.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 

We  were  not  notified  of  the  Family  Farm  Hearings,  we  would 
there  fore  like  to  submit  the  following  information  on  our  Area 
to  be  included  in  the   information  gathered  by  your  Subcommittee. 
This  information  has  been  gathered  and  submitted  as  response  to  a 
resolution  made  and  unanimously  passed  at  our  Grange  meeting  Jan.  15. 

In  1950  -  684  Family  Farmers  in  Tulelalce  Basin  (located  in 

Siskiyou  and  Modoc  Counties  in  Northern  Calif.) 
1970  -  272  Family  Farmers  in  same  area  ..412  Farmers  eliniaate 
1950  -  1500  people  in  rural  city  of  Tulelake 
1970  -  985  people  still  living  in  Tulelalce. 

Numerous  bussiness  both  small  and  large  have  died  out  ot  moved 

from  the  area. 


Population  in  the  Counties: 
Siskiyou  Co.  1950  -  30.517 

1970  -  34,556 
Modoc  Go.    1950  -  9,678 

1970  -  7,265 


(  Siskiyou  increase  largely 
due  to  affluent  city-dwellers 
buying  recreational  and  re- 
tirement homes.) 


The  elimination  of  Family  Farmers  is  approximately  20;i  or  140 
Farmers  from  1967  to  1971.  Of  the  remaining,  we  firmly  believe  tnat 
50?»  will  be  gone  this  year  due  to  low  prices  on  grain  and  potatoes 
our  two  major  crops. 

Tax  delinquency  doubled  from  1969  to  1970.  There  is  more  and 
more  delinquency  in  land  payments  and  virtually  no  land  sales  taking 
place  in  the  area. 

The  elimination  of  the  Family  Farmer  is  largely  caused  by  the 
poor  monopolistic  dis '.ributioii  system.  As  an  exceptionally  ■l-O'^^P^^Jf , 
for  3  continuous: seasons  in  the  Potato  Market  has  in  no  way  reflectea 
the  low  price  bo  the  consumer,  effortsto  have  i^arketing  Q°?;^^2rLon 
Acreage  Controls  legislation  have  continuously  failea  in  bo  oh  Oregon 
and  California  Legislatures  due  to  pressure  from  the  large  Conglo- 
merates -  ^he  Marketing  Agreements  that  were  proposea  in  oooh  State 
Legislatures  would  in  no  way  have  been  a  burden  to  the  Taxpayer. 

As  the  country  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  a  23  year  low  in  Jarm 
prices  and  as  Agricultural  Legislation  over  the  past  8  years  has  been 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congloiuerates  (large  corporation 
farms)  we  feel  that  consiaeration  shoula  be  made  of  the  fact  tnat 
each  farmer  produces  enough  material  for  himself  and  43  ^y^^^ 
through  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  more  education  and  business 
practices  while  the  corporate  cannot  do  it  as  e  f^j^J-ently. 

Evan  at  this  time  there  is  legislation  in  action  to  open  large 
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reas  for  farming  in  the  Fresno,  California  -^rea  -  but  it  will  be 
)stly  under  a  large  corporate  and  will  only  worsen  the  plight 
lat  this  past  year  saw  farms  and  farm-oriented  small  businesses 
»  banlcrupt  to  the  amount  of  43  million  dollars. 

We,  the  Tulelake  Grange  feel  great  concern  over  the  tragic 
(crease  in  the  numbers  of  Family  Farmers  who  have  for  years  stood 
i  the  backbone  of  our  country.  With  their  passing  on  to  other 
lbs  or  Welfare  we  feel  a  good  and  steady  American  vray  of  life  is 
.so  passing,  leading  our  country  without  one  of  its  last  stalwant 
Llwarks  against  the  growing  rate  of  crime,  delinquency  and  dis- 
intent  that  is  so  changing  the  face  of  our  country. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  Tschirky,  Chairman  of/ 
Agricultural  Committee, >/^ulelake 
Grange  468 


Mary  "^c 


^ 


.ctorine.  Secretary 


pt.3B  - 
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5055  Central  Avenue 
Riverside,  California 
January  31,  1972 


Senator  Adlai  Stevenson 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

Within  the  enclosure,  I  see  the  work  and  the  words  of  a  statesma 
It  reads  like  the  words  of  a  man  whom  I  admired  and  worked  for, 
your  father.  I've  watched  with  despair  the  deterioration  of  the 
little  farms  of  the  Jones  and  the  Smiths  and  the  small  retail  de 
partment  stores  and  family  owned  grocery  stores  since  1958.  Now 
I'm  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  the  small  banks  and  corporations 
then,  the  end  of  our  free  enterprise  system  as  we  know  it  now 
follows. 

My  survey  since  your  congressional  hearing  two  weeks  ago  shows  c 
a  few  read  this  article  "which  was  on  the  front  page  where  everj 
should  of  read  it,"  and  those  who  did  do  not  remember  or  know  tt 
true  meaning  of  it  which  proves  that  most  everyone  in  the  cities 
are  interested  only  in  themselves,  but  the  few  small  farmers  knc 
why  and  what  your  message  means  to  everyone. 

As  you  stated,  a  million  and  a  half  family  farmers  are  strugglii 
for  survival  and  a  million  migrant  workers  are  living  in  poverty 
Every  member  of  Congress  knows  why,  yet  you  are  the  only  one  wh( 
the  fortitude  to  bring  it  to  the  people's  notice,  but  that  is  n( 
enough.  They  must  realize  the  farmers  have  been  displaced  with 
s idles  for  any  kind  and  any  amount  of  land.  Originally,  as  you 
know,  it  was  to  help  the  small  farmer  with  acreage  of  not  over  ; 
section  of  land,  depending  on  the  type  of  soil,  etc. 

For  your  information  "if  needed,"  there  were  two  and  one-half  b: 
lion  dollars  in  farm  subsidies  after  thirteen  years  of  democrat: 
control  to  1952.  Six  years  later,  under  the  control  of  Nixon  ai 
company,  we  had  nine  billionl 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  billion  we  have  in  farm  subsidies  now, 
I  know  as  you  members  of  Congress  know,  it  is  entirely  too  much 
and  must  be  reversed  now  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

When  that  is  done,  the  corporations  will  sell  out  at  a  reasonab 
price  and  leave  the  land  like  rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship.  If 
small  Smiths  and  Jones  farmers  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  sai 
land,  the  government  can  purchase  and  sell  it  to  them  at  a  cost 
for  less  than  we're  paying  now.  The  million  and  a  half  farmers 
would  take  millions  back  to  the  soil  with  them,  wives,  children 
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lenator  Adlai  Stevenson 


ligrant  workers,  and  family  stores  who  would  serve  the  farmers, 
iubsidies  to  the  big  corporations  are  the  cause  of  most  all  our 
•roblems  in  our  cities. 

.s  you  stated,  the  fate  of  America  lies  with  the  fate  of  rural  Amer- 
ca,  and  the  plight  of  our  cities  arises  almost  directly  from  their 
light.   Some  way  we  must  let  the  people  know  and  maybe  then  rea- 
ize  that  putting  the  Smiths  and  the  Jones  farmers  back  where  they 
along  would  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  ghettos,  cut  the  crime 
ate,  the  overhead  expense  of  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ents  50  per  cent  by  eliminating  the  cause  and  supervision  of 
illions  who  are  in  the  cities  but  cannot  find  work. 

,  like  many  millions  in  America,  am  sick  and  tired  of:   seeing  a 
orty  billion  dollar  deficit,  retired  people  selling  their  homes 
0  they  can  eat  and  live  a  while  longer,  people  like  Governor  Reagan 
sing  tax  loopholes  and  pays  no  taxes,  public  officials  shouting  we 
list  stop  inflation,  cut  taxes  for  the  home  owner,  but  the  first  ones 
D  raise  their  own  salaries,  people  living  better  on  welfare  than 
any  who  work  like  hell  for  a  living,  a  government  that  takes  our 
3x  money  and  subsidizes  corporations  and  others  who  don't  need  it. 

Du  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  know  how,  and  have  the  power,  to  stop 
lese  handouts  and  waste  in  government,  and  if  it's  not  done  soon, 
le  people  will  rise  up  in  their  wrath  and  do  it  for  you.  At  our 
ite  of  travel,  we  can  destroy  ourselves  within  ten  years.   That  I 
)  not  wish  to  see. 

want  ra>'  children  and  their  children  to  grow  up  in  a  country  they 
in  trust  and  that  is  why  I've  worked  so  hard  the  past  twenty  years 
)r  good  democrats.  After  President  Kennedy's  death,  I  sat  on  my 
inds,  but  for  a  statesman,  I'll  work  again.   The  person  I'll  work 
)r,  and  the  majority  wants,  will  balance  the  pay,  prices  and  pro- 
■t.  Make  everyone  pay  taxes  according  to  their  income,  take  the 
•ofit  out  of  wars,  and  plug  those  damnable  tax  loopholes. 

Tally,  I  think  our  government  is  as  low  as  it  can  get  without 
'tal  collapse,  yet  I  remain  optimistic.   I  don't  believe  our  public 
rvants  wish  to  be  destroyed  or  destroy  themselves.   I  believe 
•ery  man  owes  a  certain  amount  of  his  life  to  God  and  his  country, 
id  I  hope  many  more  members  of  Congress  start  thinking  as  you  do. 

ere  is  no  position,  no  amount  of  power  or  money  that  is  so  im- 
rtant^that  we  should  sacrifice  this  nation  to  get  it,  yet  that's 
at  we  re  doing  now  and  very  few  members  know  it.   I  pray  that  you 
J-1  get  the  majority  to  help  you  do  what  I  think  your  message 
ant .  ** 


W.  H611 


Senators  Frank  Church,  Alan  Cranston,  Fred  Harris,  Edward  Kennedy, 
William  Proxmire,  John  Tunney;  Honjrable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of 
the  House;  Congressmen  Glen  Anderson,  Thomas  Reese;  Candidate  for 
congress  George  Brown,  San  Bernardino,  California 
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[From  the  Press  (Elverslde,  Calif.)  Jan.  11,  1972] 

Senate  Panel  Probes  "Feudalism"  of  Cobpoeate  Faems 

San  Francisco  (UPI)— A  three-day  congressional  hearing  on  the  emergin 
"corporate  feudalism"  in  California  agriculture  and  the  disappearance  of  th 
family  farm  opened  today  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  changes  in  run 

America.  ^  ^^     , 

U.S.  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  D-Ill.,  said  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  "t 
find  a  national  policy  whose  effect  is  not  simply  efficiency  or  progress  c 
economy  of  scale,  but  a  decent  life  for  all  rural  Americans." 

Stevenson  said  his  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  would  focus  on  thes 
questions : 

Who  owns  the  land  in  California? 

What  are  the  consequences  of  landholding  patterns  on  farmers  and  fam 
workers,  on  consumers,  on  rural  communities,  and  on  the  environment? 

How  do  federal  and  state  policies  affect  the  distribution  of  land,  wealt 
and  power  in  California?  ,    ^   ^^  ..       .,   v 

Stevenson  said  previous  hearings  elsewhere  have  asked  the  question  wi 
owns  rural  America?"  .       ,  ,,  ,         • 

"So  far  in  these  hearings,  it  appears,  no  one  in  America  knows,     he  sai 

For  six  months,  Stevenson's  subcommittee  has  been  examining  the  chan? 
in  rural  America,  a  change  the  senator  calls  "revolutionary"  yet  unnoticed  t 
most  people.  ,  „   . 

Stevenson  said  it  was  true  that  statistically  great  numbers  of  farmers  ai 
leaving  the  soil  and  moving  to  the  cities,"  but  the  numbers  do  not  capture  tt 
hidden  meaning  of  the  rural  migration :  ruined  hopes,  deserted  homes— a  dyir 

way  of  life."  ^  ^.  x.  i-      v  i^-  a  ^\ 

The  hearings,  he  said  were  to  find  the  human  story  which  lies  behind  tt 
statistics  of  rural  change.  Some  of  the  statistics  were :  ,.     ^  ^        k 

Since  World  War  II,  the  number  of  farms  in  America  has  declined  from  & 
million  to  2.9  million.  Fewer  and  fewer  people— or  businesses— own  more  an 
more  land.  ^  ^      ._       „^^„, 

In  California,  3.7  million  acres  of  farmland  are  now  owned  by  45  corporal 
farms.  One  corporation,  Tenneco,  owns  more  than  a  million  acres. 

In  1969,  the  largest  40,000  farms  in  America,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  U 
total  number,  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  all  farm  sales. 

"Farmer  Jones  and  farmer  Smith,  those  durable  figures  in  American  toi 
lore— and  American  reality— are  being  displaced,  all  over  America,  by  ne\ 
comers  to  the  farms  with  names  like  Tenneco,  Gulf— Western,  Oroodyea 
Monsanto,  Union  Carbide,  Kaiser,  Boeing,  and  Dow  Chemical,  to  name  a  tew 
Stevenson  said.  ^        ..       «  ^  „„ 

"Meanwhile,  one  and  a  half  million  family  farmers  are  struggling  tor  su 
vival  and  a  million  migrant  workers  are  living  in  poverty." 

Stevenson  said  the  fate  of  America  was  bound  intimately  with  the  tare 
the  rural  Americans.  ^^    .       ,.  ,  ,     .„  ^is  , 

"The  plight  of  our  cities  arises  almost  directly  from  their  plight.  All  or  ^ 
have  a  responsibility  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  questions  which  are  ra 
ing  them,"  the  senator  said. 
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*7uielaJiB,  Cali^a^Hda  _^ 

Ilarch  6,   1972 

tor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III 

raan  of  Subcomaittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

te  Annex  Room  201 

ington  D.C.  20510 

Senator: 

In  regard  to  your  letter  of  Feb.  IS,  1972,  we  have  gatl-.ered 
rmation  to  further,  illucidate  our  belief  that  zae    Pamily 
sr  is  a  speedily  vanishing  group  and  that  our  particular 
lity  is  harder  hit  than  average  because  of  low  potato  and  -rain 


Actually  what  the  small  farmer  needs  to  survive  is  Just  a  fair 
:e:  a  fair  price  for  his  products,  a  standard  of  living  at 
t  comparable  to  that  our  legislators  insist  is  the  right' of  the 
ige  welfare  recipient  and  a  reasonable  return  on  his  invest'nent. 
Lng  fro.1  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  transmitted  to 
:ess,  January  1972,  pages  239-290-293-295,  "Paroers  get  a  2.6,1 
na  on  their  investment,  not  including  anything  for  the  labot 
irmers  and  their  families".  Further  comparison  shows  in  1948 
jrs  had  an  investment  of  $127.9  billion  and  a  net  income  of 
)illion,  by  the  end  of  1971  the  farm  investment  was  $335.1 
.on  but  the  net  income  had  dropped  to  |13.5  billion.  Quoting 

the  same  source,  since  1950,  59^  of  the  farmers  have  left  the 


f  and  income  earned 


oy  farmers  from  non-farm  sources  ($14.5 


on)  now  amounts  to  more  than  farm  income  ($13.5  billion)  and 
llion  of  this  farm  income  was  a  'paper'  income  charged  up  as 
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Rousing  Allotment,  actually  rent  for  living  in  their  o\m   farn  ho: 
Better  understanding  is  also  needed  to  help  the  pu'olic  see  tl 
fanner  as  he  is.  llearly  any  city  person  pictures  the  farmer  as  a 
wealthy  miser  lining  his  pocicets  V7ith  their  food  money.  Even 
Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  was  quoted  in  "The  Paclcer",  Feb 
1972,  "In  the  light  of  rising  food  prices,  officials  vrill  prohab 
consider  applying  price  controls  on  raw  agricultural  products." 
Here  again  is  the  misleading  attitude  that  it  is  the  r£.w  product 
that  demands  the  hirh  price  instead  of  the  finished  product  on 
the  grocery  shelf.  Beef  Just  now  has  come  to  near  parity  and 
instantly  we  hear  talk  of  s  price  control  or  shipping  in  of 
foreign  products  to  counteract  it.  Investigation  shows  that  the 
raw  products  are  far  below  parity  as  of  1/15/72: 


Commodity 

'iVheat 
Rice 

Corn 

Soybeans 
Beef  Cattle 
Hogs 

Milk  sold  to 
plants 


Ave.  Price 

1.35  bu. 

5.55  cwt. 

1.09  bu. 

2.92  bu. 
31.40  cwt. 
22.70  cwt. 

6.14  cwt. 
.30  doz. 


Parity 

2.94  bu. 

7.31  cwt. 

1.94  bu. 

4.04  bu. 
35.70  c\rt, 
29.70  cwt. 

7.64  cwt. 
.54  d02. 


(list  from  IaFO   Reporter,  Feb.  1972) 
Considering  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  brings  the  farmer 
2^,  potatoes,  2^   or  less  a  pound  and  beef  '31^   a  pound,  it  becoine 
obvious  a  small  portion  of  the-  dollar  spent  for  food  actually 
goes  to  the  farmer.  And  still  we  hear  our  legislators  (Rep.  Ben; 
Rosenthal,  D-!:.Y.,  Rep.  Chas.  Vanik,  D-0. )  say  "It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  rising  farm  prices  are  now  highly  visible,  and  frc 
now  on  could  even  be  glaring. "( quoted  from  "The  Packer",  Feb.  19 
Another  instg-ce  of  our  legislators  going  after  the  consumer  vc 
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^ivins  the  farmers  a  bad  inage. 

We  agree  with  Aoriculture  Secretary  2arl  L.  Butz  when  he 
£^ed  he  was  "concerned  about  congloDerate  fir^s  which  enter  farm- 
r  and  use  their  econo.;.ic  power  to  get  an  edge  over  other  farmers 
th  lower  interest  rates,  tax  advar.tages  and  nore  direct  access 

.-ar>ets."  (quoted  fro~  a  UPI  article  by  Bernard  Brenner  In  our 
:al  paper  dated  Kar.  1,  1972)  ;je  regret  he  failed  to  -ention  the 
)rrLCus  subsidies  allotted  these  corporations.  We  feel  corporations 
:h  as  Boeing  that  are  subsidized  or  helped  by  the  govern-ent  by 
f  rate  loans  should  be  refused  any  far-ing  subsidies  altogether. 
this  is  unfair  to  the  snail  faraer  ana  the  consumer  as  it  puts 
',x   in  the  position  of  paying  a  regular  blaclcEail  -  tneir  own  tax 
:ey-  to  the  big  corporations  which  auto~atically  and  systematically 
.erminates  the  Pamily  Par~er. 

As  for  the  subsidy  payment  for  a  qualified  farmer,  we  feel 
s  should  be  United  to  ^^10,000  total  for  any  individual  with 
pholes  tightly  closed  so  anyone  group  or  individual  cannot 
lize  the  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  subsidies"  we 
cuectly  hear  about.  (Arnold  Paulson,  Citizens  Congress  for 
vate  Enterprise  Kewsletxer,  Vol  5,  ::o.  3,  1972) 

^<enty  years  ago,  when  times  were  bad  for  the  farmer,  he 
Id  still  get  by  and  even  -rogress  s  little.. that  is,  buy  a 
tie  equipment  and  heep  tni-gs  repaired,  but  now,  with  high  prices 
everything  he  must  buy,  zhe   burden  01  added  taxes,  and  the  raises 
loan  interests  he  finds  hi_.self  in  tne  position  where  he  can't 
P  up  let  alone  get  anead.  And  witn  his  land  over-assessed  In 

-imes  wr-en  land  was  celn^  sold,  and  no  chance  now  of  it  being 
evaluated  (as  t.is  cannot  be  done  wmen  there  are  no  sales  of 
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land  being  made)  he  can't  even  get  out  but  must  continue  to 
get  further  behind  each  year  while  tryin^  to  hold  onto  what 
he  and  his  family  have  built  up  through  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work.  In  other  words,  the  small  farxer  is  being  forced  into 
actual  slsvery,  no  way  he  turns  can  he  cone  out  on  top,  vfith 
the  inevitable  realization  that  in  a  matter  of  time  the  bank 
will  sell  him  out. 

Lily  yours, 


P^l  Tschirky,  Chairman  of     / 
Agricultural  Committee,  Tul^ake 
Grange  468 

Mary  ^Yictorine,  Secretary 


This  letter  and  our  previous  one  of  January  15,  1972  may 
be  included  in  yo^^r  records  if  you  so  desire. 
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BOX  338  .  TULELAKE  .  CALIFORNIA  96134 


TELEPHONE:  (Area  Code  916)  667-5214 


onorable  Adlai  E.    Stevenson  III 
man,   Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
201  Senate  Annex 
C  Street,   N.E. 
ngton,   D.C.   20510 

!4r.  Stevenson 

»B  received  your  letter  of  february  I5  and  appreciate  the  opportunity 
mt  a  statement  concerning  the  ^lelake  family  farm  economic  problems 
entered  into  the  record  of  your  hearing.  Meet  of  these  "statistics" 
th^t      °°"«^s«ly  substantiate  in  writing.  You  undoubtedly  undei- 

1965  about  liK)  families,  20)?,  have  had  to  leave  their  fanns^  there 
sen  a  j50^  decrease  m  financing  potato  growers;  the  volume  of  local 
;^oi?h!I?^^    .!?^^  decreased  about  4o^  with  many  businesses  liquidating 
isolidating;  the  general  fam  operating  and  equipment  costs  h^ve 
aea  at  least  25/6. 


uent  taxes  doubled  from  I969  to  1970. 
^$  from  1966  to  1970. 


Delinquent  land  payments  increased 


osS^r^M/Zr'  ^^,^^\f  «l^^e  bankruptcy  or  be  forced  out  through 
aZT  ^^^J^^Z'       ^t)out  eight  miles  north  of  Tulelake  is  a  rural  town^ 
Oregon,  with  about  500  people.  Just  this  week  five  fanners  ST^lin 

ec^ankruptcy.  This  is  indicative  of  the  economic  direction  o?  The 

very  truly 


E.  Smith,  Jr. 
mt 


ALFALFA 


LIVESTOCI 


HORSERAD  IS) 
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Decision  at  Di  Giorgio 
(By  Victor  Salandiini) 

Cesar  Chavez  and  the  AFI^CIO  joined  forces  to  defeat  the  Teamsters  IJ 
in  its  owner-supported  drive  to  organize  field  workers—  •  .       , 

The  recognition  of  the  AFL-CIO's  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  < 
mittee  by  California's  vast  Di  Giorgio  Corporation  as  bargaining  agent  fo 
field  workers  represents  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  history  of  the  Amei 

^^In^l94rTt1:empts  to  organize  the  vast  Di  Giorgio  complex  provoked  at 
battle  that  left  the  National  Farmers  Union  prostrate,  and  it  had  to  be 
solved  a  few  years  later.  Armed  guards  were  thrown  around  picketed  fi 
violence  erupted  almost  daily,  resulting  in  at  least  two  deaths  and  dozei 
injuries;  hundreds  of  strikers  were  arrested.  The  experience  discourag^ 
ther  attempts  at  organization  of  farm  labor.  Not  until  1950  did  the  AFL 
reenter  the  field.  Since  then,  it  is  estimated  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  spent 
million  on  its  farm  labor  drives— without  a  single  contract  to  justify  that 

^^'is'ironical  that  the  breakthrough  at  Di  Giorgio  was  achieved  large! 
an  independent  and  comparatively  new  labor  movement,  the  ^atlonal  J 
Workers  Association,  led  by  Cesar  Chavez,  which  was  accepted  into  the  i 
of  the  AFL-CIO  at  the  eleventh  hour,  so  to  speak.  Faced  with  the  prospe 
having  the  fruits  of  victory  snatched  away  by  the  Teamsters  Union-x 
Chavez  had  accused  of  entering  into  a  "sweetheart  contract  arrange 
with  Di  Giorgio-the  independent  NFWA  joined  fo^^^es  with  the  AFL-( 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Committee  to  form  the  United  Farm  Wo 
oSanizing  Committee.  This  merger  was  a  key  factor  in  the  August  30  elec 
supervised  by  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  which  resulted  u 
selection  of  UFWOC  as  bargaining  agent  for  Di  Giorgio  field  workers 

Of  the  1,205  field  workers  who  voted,  530  cast  ballots  for  the  AFL 
union  331  favored  the  Teamsters,  and  12  wanted  no  union.  The  Ame 
rrbi^ratfon  llsociation  challenged  the  validity  of  332  ballots,  largely  o. 
grounds  of  eligibility.  Since  both  unions  and  DiGiorgio  accepted  the  . 
decision  on  the  challenged  ballots,  there  never  was  any  question  of  cont( 

Pertiaps'^the  most  significant  figure  here  is  provided  by  the  12  who 
for  "no  union."  For  years,  corporate  farm  interests  have  maintained  t 
workers  were  not  interested  in  labor  unions  and  that  they  were  being  ha 
and  victimized  by  labor  leaders  and  "outside  agitators      The  fact  tha 
12  of  the  1,205  votes  cast  supported  this  view  should  lay  this  canard  t( 

Now 'that  the  election  is  over,  the  key  question  that  arises  is:  why  Oi 
multimillion-dollar  Di  Giorgio  Corp.,  which  has  been  so  ^f  e^ent  in  its  o 
tion  to  labor  unions  in  the  past,  suddenly  agree  this  year  to  permit  its  w( 
to  choose  a  collective  bargaining  agent?  After  all,  growers  are  exempt 
national  labor  legislation,  and  there  is  no  State  legislation  compemng  re 
tion  of  farm  labor  unions.  Yet  the  Di  Giorgio  "fterests  readily  agreed 
suggestion,  when  it  was  made  by  Gov.  Ermund  G.  Brown,  that  an  AAA 
vised  election  be  held.  Why?  ,  /,^^4.^^„f«  ir^  this  fi( 

As  a  student  of  economics  (I  am  studying  f«^^y,^«f/^.f  *,^„"V^ii'\o 
Catholic  University).  I  had  a  first  hand  0PP,«jtunity  this  summer  to 
into  this  question.  In  Borrego  Springs,  where  the  Di  ?i«^gJ^«^"^^J^^^^^^^^^ 
vast  grape-growing  operation,  I  spent  two  weeks  doing  s^^e  researet 
the  concepts  of  the  "closed  society"  and  the  "power  structure"  of  the  co 

''T  wTthere  on  June  24,  the  day  that  the  Di  Giorgio  inter^^ts-w^^^^^^^^ 
deal  of  advance  publicity  and  fanfare-conducted  their  ^^^^  ^«  ^f  t^^^^o 
ing  election.  Chavez  and  the  AFL-CIO's  union  boycotted  the  vote  o 
grounds  that  it  would  be  rigged  in  favor  of  the  Teamsters,  the  only  umon 
on  the  ballot.  About  half  of  the  Borrego  field  workers  cast  ballots  ai 
expected,  they  favored  the  Teamsters.  fovnrpd  C 

It  was  at  this  time  that  eight  Mexican  field  workers  who  favored  b^ 
union  and  who  were  subsequently  fired  came  to  the  place  where  I  was  . 
with  Chavez  and  Rev.  Wayne  Hartmire,  a  Presbyterian  ^^^in  ster  ass^gi 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  Migrant  Ministry.  Apparently  afraia 
Di  Giorgio  armed  guards  and  police  dogs,  they  asked  us  to  accompany 
back  to  their  quarters,   where  they  could  pick  up  their  belongings  ana 
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k-pay  checks.  We  did  so,  ignoring  the  "No  Trespassing"  signs  since  we  felt 
workers  had  been  paying  for  room  and  board  and  were  entitled  to  enter 
camp  with  visitors.  The  Di  Giorgio  guards  felt  otherwise.  All  eleven  of 
vere  arrested  and  jailed  on  charges  of  trespassing.  The  charges  against  the 
:ican  workers  were  later  dropped,  but  Chavez,  the  Rev.  Hartmire  and  myself 
e  convicted  of  trespassing  and  were  ordered  to  pay  fines  of  $250  each, 
he  ensuing  news  coverage  of  this  episode,  I  am  convinced,  helped  to  sway 
iic  opinion  in  favor  of  Chavez,  for  it  made  people  realize  how  far  Di  Giorgio 
going  to  maintain  its  "closed  society."  More  important,  however,  was  the 
ict  on  the  field  workers  themselves.  They  knew  that  Teamster  organizers 
i  literally  given  the  run  of  Di  Giorgio  properties.  After  we  were  arrested, 
once  skeptical  workers  began  to  believe  Chavz'  arguments  that  Di  Giorgio 
the  Teamsters  were  arranging  a  "sweetheart  contract"  deal  and  that  the 
Trespassing"  signs  were  intended  only  for  Chavez  and  the  AFL-CIO  union. 
Y  the  time  the  August  30  election  rolled  around,  the  Di  Giorgio  interests 
•ped  their  pretense  of  neutrality  and,  in  effect,  told  the  workers  that  if 

felt  they  must  have  a  union,  the  should  choose  the  Teamsters, 
hy  the  Teamsters  ?  By  this  time,  it  had  undoubtedly  become  apparent  to  all 
erned  that  farm  labor  unionization  was  inevitable.  When  Chavez'  group 
the  AFIr-CIO  union  joined  hands  in  their  strike  in  the  grape  fields  a  year 
er,  organized  labor  and  civil  rights  organizations  gave  them  nation-wide 
ort  in  boycotting  products  of  the  struck  companies.  Schenley  Distilleries, 
of  the  struck  firms,  admitted  the  effectiveness  of  this  boycott  by  becoming 
irst  company  to  recognize  the  grape  pickers'  union  and  signing  a.  contract. 

Giorgio  products  also  were  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  boycott— the  prime 
)r  in  the  decision  to  permit  the  election  for  a  bargaining  agent.  Since  no 
connected  with  the  corporation  has  ever  explained  the  preference  for  the 
QSters,  we  can  only  speculate  that  perhaps  Chavez  was  right  in  his 
etheart  contract"  explanation— or  that  personal  reprisals  were  involved 
iise  Chavez  had  been  responsible  for  calling  the  long  strike  in  the  grape 

tiatever  the  reason,  any  hopes  that  might  have  existed  of  a  neat  and  tidy 
lorgio-Teamster  deal  never  were  realized.  The  June  24  vote,  in  fact,  stirred 
uch  antipathy  in  the  State,  especially  among  farm  workers  and  AFL-CIO- 
ited  unionists,  that  Gov.  Brown  appealed  to  Di  Giorgio  to  permit  a  new 
ion  among  its  workers  under  supervision  of  the  AAA.  To  its  credit,  Di 
?io  agreed. 

vent  to  Delano,  the  center  of  the  corporation's  grape-growing  operations 
headquarters  of  the  competing  unions,  to  continue  my  firsthand  study  of 
pre-election  maneuvering  and  the  election  itself.  By  this  time,  Chavez' 
1,  composed  primarily  of  Mexican-Americans,  and  the  AFL-CIO  union, 
)minantly  Filipino-American,  had  been  merged  to  present  a  united  front 
ist  the  Teamsters.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  AFD-CIO,  the  united  union 
was  able  to  get  the  financial  help  and  professional  organizing  assistance 
unter  the  well-financed  thrust  of  the  Teamsters. 

e  arbitration  association  had  required  the  Di  Giorgio  Corp.  to  provide 
of  workers  to  both  unions.  The  workers'  eligibility  to  vote  was  decided 
enand  by  mutual  consent  of  all  parties  involved.  These  lists  enabled  the 
^  organizers  to  get  the  "right  people"  to  the  polls.  An  attempt  was  made 
ntact  every  worker  on  the  lists ;  transportation  was  provided  to  bring  in 
s  from  as  far  away  as  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Jalisco,  Mexico— seasonal 
mts  who  had  worked  for  Di  Giorgio  and  then  moved  on.  It  was  an  amaz- 
iirort  requiring  hundreds  of  man-hours  of  work  and  an  expenditure  of 
anas  of  dollars.  But  it  paid  off  in  a  significant  victory  for  the  United 
'  workers  Organizing  Committee. 

e  defeat  has  not  deterred  the  Teamsters,  whose  Western  regional  director 
mately  announced  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  special  Farm  Workers 
in  V*  ^^"^^  *^^  AFL-CIO  all  the  way"  in  an  intensified  drive  to  or- 
e  California's  200,000  domestic  field  hands.  The  showdown  at  Di  Giorgio, 
ver^  clearly  gives  the  AFL-CIO  an  upper  hand  in  the  gigantic  job  ahead, 
w  b-^^  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  brighter  era  has  opened  for  California 
workers.  And  what  happens  in  California  is  bound  to  affect  the  lives 
urrunes  of  all  those  who  toil  in  the  fields  to  produce  America's  bountv. 
.VICTOR  sALANDiNi,  for  eleven  years  a  field  worker  in  California  and  now 
ields''  (A      lO^r^  ^^  ^^"^  ^'^^'''  '^  *^^  ^"^^''''  ""^  "Union  Organizing  in 
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More  Grapes  of  Wrath 
(By  Victor  Salandini) 

The  latest  efforts  to  organize  grape  pickers  in  southern  California  have  been 
stymied  by  the  government's  co-operation  with  growers.  Success  in  the  next 
phase  of  this  campaign  for  social  justice  will  be  up  to  us — 

When  June  came  to  the  Coachella  Valley  this  year,  organizers  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (UFWOC)  were  on  hand  to  map  strategy 
in  their  continuing  struggle  to  improve  the  economic  lot  of  California's  grap( 
workers.  In  the  flat,  dusty  streets  of  the  town  of  Coachella,  the  vanguard  oi 
those  who  follow  the  crops  had  already  arrived,  their  cars  and  pickup  trucb 
parked  along  the  streets  bordering  City  Hall  Park. 

Cesar  Chavez,  the  41  year  old  Mexican-American  who  for  the  past  thre( 
years  has  led  the  effort  to  organize  California's  $168.5  million  grape-growing 
industry  was  on  the  scene.  His  AFIv-CIO-affiliated  committee's  attempts  t( 
induce  the  41  growers  in  the  Coachella  Valley  to  allow  the  National  Laboi 
Relations  Board  to  conduct  an  election  to  determine  a  bargaining  agent  foi 
the  field  workers  had  been  curtly  and  summarily  dismissed.  UFWOC's  onl^ 
alternative  was  to  call  a  strike  and  post  pickets  at  roads  leading  to  the  fields 
Before  doing  so,  however,  Chavez  went  ahead  and  set  up  the  machinery  fo 
polling  the  workers  on  the  issue,  inviting  three  prominent  Southern  Californis 
citizens  to  act  as  observers  at  the  polls  and  during  the  actual  vote  counting 
Of  2,000  workers  polled,  Chavez  was  able  to  produce  ballots  showing  that  mor^ 
than  1,500  favored  UFWOC  as  their  bargaining  agent.  Under  normal  conditions 
such  as  a  show  of  strength  might  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  growers 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  conditions  were  anything  but  normal. 

The  growers,  realizing  they  were  to  be  the  target  of  the  state-wide  UFWO( 
organizing  drive,  had  made  arrangements  to  import  by  bus  and  truck  so-calle« 
green-card  workers  from  Mexico  to  harvest  their  grapes.  Green-carders  ar 
Mexican  nationals  who  have  a  visa  to  be  resident  aliens  in  the  United  States 
but  they  go  back  and  forth  across  the  border  as  they  please.  Existing  regula 
tions  prohibit  them  from  accepting  employment  in  fields  involved  in  labo 
disputes.  Chavez  has  charged  that  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  and  before  that  1 
Delano,  the  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalizatio 
Service,  which  supervises  the  green-card  program,  has  not  enforced  these  regi 
lations.  For  their  part,  immigration  authorities  claim  they  are  enjoined  froi 
acting  against  the  influx  of  green-carders  in  the  grape  fields  because  of 
Federal  court  order  obtained  by  the  growers,  who  maintain  that  a  strike  o 
bona  fide  labor  dispute  does  not  exist  in  their  fields  since  the  picketing  worker 
do  not  constitute  a  legally  recognized  union  under  the  terms  of  the  Nations 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  41  grape  growers  in  the  Coachella  Valley  had  n 
intention  of  signing  any  contracts  with  Chavez's  committee.  When  UFWU' 
posted  pickets  at  entrances  to  the  vineyards,  it  was  noticed  that  some  fiel 
foremen  and  other  supervisory  workers  were  armed  with  pistols.  Truck  driyei 
carrying  green-carders  into  the  fields  were  instructed  not  to  allow  the  pimt 
to  block  their  access.  The  growers  stubbonrly  resisted  all  efforts  of  UFWU 
to  discuss  the  situation.  Tension  heightened.  . 

At  5  A.M.  on  July  2,  a  vineyard  foreman  taking  a  group  of  workers  mi 
the  field  at  an  area  called  Oasis  drove  his  pickup  truck  through  a  Ime  ( 
pickets  at  the  entrance.  Most  of  the  pickets  scattered  to  avoid  being  struck  t 
the  truck,  but  one— William  Joseph  Richardson,  22  a  student  who  is  studyir 
for  the  priesthood  at  Moreau  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Cross  Fathers  m  bom 
Bend,  Ind.— jumped  on  the  hood  of  the  vehicle  and  was  carried  to  the  picKir 
area.  According  to  the  report  issued  to  the  press  by  the  Sheriff's  Departmen 
the  ranch  foreman  then  allowed  Richardson  off  the  truck  and  drove  awa 
to  report  the  incident  to  sheriff's  deputies.  Soon  after,  however,  a  sedan  arm 
up  with  two  men  in  it.  They  forced  Richardson  into  the  car,  where,  he  tOJ 
deputies,  he  was  beaten  up  and  then  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  vmeyar 
Charges  of  trespassing  were  filed  against  him.  vorH^n 

A  union  attorney  had  been  summoned,  and  he  was  there  to  meet  ^^i^J^'^^'jV 

He   ordered    an    ambulance;    the   seminarian    was   taken    to   ^^11^^^^"^^!.. 

Hospital,  where  he  was  treated  for  facial  bruises  and  was  X-rayed  to  aeit^ 

mine  the  extent  of  his  injuries.  I 
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tiat  same  day,  the  union's  attorney  received  reports  of  two  other  beatings 
iickets  and  six  attempted  runovers.  The  growers  countercharged  that  four 
kers  were  struck  by  stones  thrown  by  pickets. 

ie  next  day,  Chavez  ordered  an  end'  to  picketing  and  decided  to  use  the 
ets  and  organizing  staff  in  the  Coachella  Vallev  to  intensifv  UFWOC's 
onal  boycott  against  all  table  grapes.  A  fervent  disciple  of  nonviolence 
rez  felt  that  violence  would  only  breed  more  violence,  and  he  refused  to 
V  his  followers  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  their  lives  were  in 
fer. 

le  eruption  of  violence  was  widely  publicized  in  the  local  press  and  on 
'ision,  and  served  to  bring  the  union's  story  before  the  general  public  in 
rea  where  the  "local  establishments"— the  police,  the  courts,  the  business 
nunity  and  even  the  local  churches— definitely  opposed  Chavez's  organizing 
ts  as  ••outside  agitation." 

le  grape  harvest  in  the  Coachella  Valley  is  now  completed,  and  the  migrant 
r  force  now  moves  north  with  the  sun,  to  Arvin,  to  Delano  and  to  Lodi 
eahfornia  s  table  grapes,  95  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  production 
3n  their  way  to  market.  The  Coachella  Valley  experience  has  proved  once 
a  that  California's  table-grape  growers  will  never  accept  an  organized  work 
(  so  long  as  the  green-card  system  provides  a  ready  supplv  of  cheap  docile 
•  to  take  the  place  of  domestic  workers  who  prefer  to  work  as  members  of 
•ezs  LFWOC.  This  explains  the  vital  necessity  of  UFWOC's  two-pronged 
J  to  put  pressure  on  Federal  authorities  to  do  something  about  the  svstem 
permits  green-carders  to  be  used  as  strike-breakers,  and  to  convince  the 
ncan  public  to  back  the  nation-wide  boycott  of  table  grapes  until  the 
B  for  justice  is  won. 

r.  Victor  Salandini,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  San  Diego,  is  presentlv 
ng  his  doctoral  dissertation  for  Catholic  Universitv  on  the  farm-labo'r 
em  in  California.  He  has  worked  closely  with  Cesar  Chavez  from  the 
mng  of  the  Delano  strike,  lobbying  for  the  strikers  in  Washington  D  C 
^  pursuing  his  studies.  He  was  with  the  farm  workers  in  Coachella  during 
ist  four  days  of  the  strike.] 


Breakthrough  in  Coachella  Valley 

e  union  label— a  black  eagle  on  a  red  field— on  union-picked  table  grapes 
ises  economic  advantages  to  the  three  growers  who  signed  with  Chevez's 
d  Farm  Workers — 

ree  table  grape  growers  in  California's  Coachella  Vallev  decided  recentlv 
^  /?4V^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com'- 
e  (Ll^WOC).  The  decision  has  been  hailed  by  his  followers  as  a  major 
llr^^  '"^  the  five-year  fight  to  bring  the  benefits  of  unionism  to  the 
s  400,000  agricultural  workers. 

ier  terms  of  the  contracts,  wages  are  increased  by  10  cents  an  hour  over 
.revailing  rate  to  $1.75.  In  addition,  22  cent  an  hour  in  fringe  benefits 
•rovided  and  a  union  shop  is  accepted.  The  fringe  benefits  include  pav- 
of  2  cents  for  every  box  of  grapes,  the  amounts  to  be  placed  in  a  job- 
nmg  fund  to  asist  workers  replaced  by  mechanization.  A  kev  feature  in 
ontracts  is  a  clause  ruling  out  use  of  dangerous  pesticides.'  It  was  the 
^re  refusal  last  year  to  discuss  this  issue  that  led  to  termination  of  nego- 
tis  m  the  Coachella  Valley. 

jme  Cohen,  UFWOC  attorney,  credits  much  of  the  success  of  this  vear's 
through  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Catholic  Bishops,  a  group  of  five 
es  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Donnellv,  of  Hartford 

ihey  entered   the  discussions  last  November  at  the  invitation  of  both 
^rs    and    union    supporters.    '•Their   presence,"    Cohen    said,    "created    an 
phere  for  conciliation." 
en  the  press  was  summoned  to  the  Los  Angeles  Archdiocesan  chancerv 

tor  the  announcement  of  the  contract  agreements.  Bishop  Donnellv  said 
le  and  his  fellow  bishops  were  "confident  that  this  breakthrough  would 
?L^  P^il^.'''l^^^  others."  Chavez  simply  said:  "This  is  a  very  important 
i-ionel  Steinberg,  who  signed  the  contracts  for  the  growers  said  •  -I  have 
concern  that   [the  union  shop  clause]  may  not  be  completelv  workable 

or^r^''''^'^''^^^^f^  ^  "^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'ill  *^'^-  ^t  is  my  hope  that  we 
commenced  a  historic  breakthrough." 
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The  hope  and  confidence  that  were  expressed  that  evening,  however,  wt 
not  shared  by  Mr.  Steinberg's  more  adamant  grape-growing  colleagues  m  t 
Coachella  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  The  next  day,  the  (California  Growe 
Association  started  grinding  out  press  releases  pointing  out  that  the  thj 
contracts  negotiated  by  UFWOC  covered  only  1,100  acres-1  percent  of  the  to 
California  table  grape  crop— and  involved  about  750  workers,  who  would 
working  only  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  (the  grape  harvesting  sea. 
in  Coachella  Valley.)  The  tone  of  these  releases  makes  it  Pla^^that  Calif  on 
agribusiness  is  still  not  ready  to  let  its  workers  decide  for  themselves  whetl 
or  not  they  should  be  represented  by  a  collective  bargaining  agent. 

This  position  is  best  exemplified  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  who  run  • 
Giumarra  Vineyards  Corporation,  the  largest  table  grape  producer  in  1 
country,  controlling  12,000  acres  in  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties  and  market 
on  an  average  of  $4  million  worth  of  grapes  a  year.  ''Chavez  says  Jc 
Giumarra  Jr.,  the  corporation's  legal  counsel,  "is  the  head  of  an  iilus< 
army  created  by  press  releases."  »         •  4.- 

This  position  has  been  echoed  by  the  California  Growers  Association, 
Farm  Bureau,  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  California  branch  of  the  Amen. 
Independent  Party  and  numerous  other  ultra-conservative  groups    They  h; 
joined  forces  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  Chavez  and  his  union  and  to  cour. 
the  effects  of  the  international  grape  boycott,  the  only  weapon  LFWOC 
left  to  bring  the  growers  to  the  bargaining  table.  ,   •     ^.u    < 

If  Chavez's  army  is  an  "illusory"  one,  how  do  the  growers  explain  the  i 
that,  in  every  labor  election  permitted  by  the  wine  grape  growers,  Chav. 
union  has  won  rather  lopsided  victories?  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  grow 
know  that  if  they  permitted  their  workers  to  vote,  they  would  vote  the  sa 
way  as  their  colleagues  did  in  the  Di  Giorgio  and  Schenlev  elections?  Si 
farm  workers  are  excluded  from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
appears  that  the  growers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  legal  exclusion  to  d 
their   workers   a   basic   right  enjoyed  by   workers  in  practically   every  ot 

^^infhe  weUe?'*of  confusion  that  has  been  created  by  the  growers' propaga 
campaign,  many  persons  are  honestly  puzzled  by  the  g^^^^^^/^^li^y  *^^^':; 
grapes  and  get  them  to  market  despite  the  existence  of  a  UFWOC  stri 
which  is  now  in  its  third  year.  Growers  point  out,  for  example,  that  5 
workers  continue  to  harvest  grapes  in  the  Delano  area,  and  they  cite  this  . 
as  evidence  that  the  workers  reject  UFWOC's  organizing  efforts.  How  v 
is  this  claim  "^ 

In  1968,  Richard  A.  Fineberg,  who  then  was  a  doctoral  candidate  in  gov  i 
ment  at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School,  made  a  first-hand  study  of  this  iJ. 
in  the  Delano  area.  With  a  grant  from  the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Act. 
he  directed  a  research  team  that  interviewed  more  tban  400  field  worE 
together  with  union  and  grower  representatives  and  federal  and  state  o^c 
at  various  levels.  His  findings  present  a  picture  that  contradicts  the  grox^ 

""^SeThan  half  the  grape  pickers  employed  in  harvesting  the  1968  crop - 
ascertained,  were  not  employed  by  the  Delano  growers  before  the  strike  _ 
called.  Those  who  were  still  in  the  fields  were  mostly     wetbacks,     Mex 
nationals  in   this  country   illegally;   "g^een-carders,"   Mexican  nationals 
visas  allowing  them  to  work  in  the  United  States;  housewives  and  s  ud 
who  work  only  during  the  peak  harvest  periods;  and  workers  whose  leve. 
poverty   is  so  low  and  whose  family  responsibilities    (large  families)   ar  . 
great  that  they  cannot  afford  to  join  the  strike.  The  sympathies  of  man 
the  last  category  are  with  the  union,  and  if  allowed  to  vote  they  undoubtL 

would  favor  UFWOC.  ^   ,    ,  ,    ^    ^omn^   in  1 

In    interviews    with    194   workers   in   grower-operated   labor   camps   in  i 
Delano   area,    the   research   team   found   only   30   who   had   worked  for  i^ 
present  employers  for  more  than  five  years.  The  workers  who  support  Ch  ( 
have  left  the  grape  fields  and  are  now  working  on  other  ^^OPS.  Others 
left  farm  work  entirely  for  jobs  in  the  cities.  If  the  Showers  really  bel 
their  own  propaganda,  they  would  permit  their  workers  to  /^^^e  on  the  i 
of  whether  they  want  to  be  represented  by  Chavez's  union.  Until  the  gro , 
do,  their  charges  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  ,^^^^c   fn  ] 

it   is    apparent   from    the    reaction    of   the   more   adamant   growers   to 
Coachella  contracts  that  the  economic  effects  of  the  union's  international  g^l 
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oycott  are  now  being  felt.  Last  year,  when  the  pressure  of  the  boycott  forced 
group  of  growers  in  the  Coachella  Valley  to  open  negotiations  with  UFWOC, 
group  of  80  of  the  biggest  growers  in  California  got  together  and  hired  the 
olitical  merchandising  firm  of  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  at  an  annual  fee  of 
2  million  a  year,  to  sell  the  public  on  the  idea  that  somehow  the  boycott  was 
legal,  immoral  and  un-American.  Undoubtedly  determined  to  keep  that  lucra- 
ive  account,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  is  also  trying  to  convince  the  growers  that 
iey  can  ride  out  the  boycott  storm  successfully.  But  can  they? 
In  the  Coachella  Valley  alone — a  minor  producing  area  compared  to  the 
an  Joaquin  Valley — the  two-year  boycott  has  been  instrumental  in  driving 
lore  than  one-third  of  the  85  table  grape  growers  out  of  business  and  forc- 
ig  an  abandonment  of  1,000  of  the  valley's  7,800  acres  of  grape-producing 
ind.  The  boycott  has  forced  an  increase  in  grape  production  and  selling  costs 
Dd,  together  with  a  bumper  1969  crop  that  drove  down  prices,  has  created 
Q  untenable  position  for  the  marginal  producer.  The  UFWOC  is  confident 
lat  union  labels  on  union-picked  table  grapes  from  the  Coachella  Valley  will 
aw  prove  to  be  such  an  economic  boon  to  the  three  growers  that  the  lesson 
ill  not  be  lost  on  those  growers  who  have  steadfastly  refused  to  be  dragged 
ito  the  20th  century. 

William  Kircher,  national  director  of  organization  for  the  AFU-CIO,  puts  it 
lis  way :  "We  are  going  to  expect  every  fair-minded  citizen  to  have  an  awfully 
)od  appetite  for  grapes  with  this  kind  of  label  (a  black  eagle  against  a  red 
ickground)  and  an  awfully  bad  appetite  for  the  other  kind." 
In  the  meantime,  UFWOC  and  its  supporters  are  keenly  aware  that  the 
itial  victory  achieved  in  the  Coachella  Valley  will  turn  to  dust  unless  they 
m  continue  to  generate  sufficient  support  for  the  boycott  in  1970. 
Larry  Itliong,  UFW^OC  assistant  director  and  international  co-ordinator 
:  the  boycott,  points  out  that  the  table  grape  growers  began  1970  with  20  per 
(nt  of  last  year's  harvest — 6  million  boxes — in  cold  storage.  "If  we  can 
ock  the  sale  of  these  grapes  and  shut  off  more  markets  to  the  1970  harvest, 
hich  begins  in  May,  then  the  growers  will  simply  have  to  sit  down  at  the 
ble  and  work  out  an  agreement  with  their  workers  to  end  the  boycott.  It 
ould  save  everybody  a  lot  of  headaches  if  they  would  sit  down  now,'  well  in 
Ivance  of  the  season,  so  we  could  have  the  contract  finished  before  the  pick- 
g  starts.  Then  the  workers  and  growers  could  work  together  to  make  the 
•ape  industry  the  most  healthy  and  prosperous  in  American  agriculture." 
Will  California's  table  grape  growers  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  com- 
ission— and  follow  the  example  of  their  three  colleagues  in  the  Coachella 
alley?  Or  will  they  allow  a  growing  spirit  of  intransigence  to  shackle  them 
a  discredited  economic  philosophy  that  brought  about  so  much  needless 
iffermg  and  misery  in  a  less  enlightened  era  of  our  national  history? 
[FB.  VICTOR  SALANDiNi,  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego,  who  has  a  doc- 
rate  in  economics  from  Catholic  University,  has  been  released  by  his  bishop 
work  full  time  in  New  York  as  research  director  for  the  grape  boycott.] 


Lessons  op  the  Grape  Strike 

The  first  successful  effort  of  its  kind,  the  nation-wide  economic  grape  boy- 
tt  gives  farm  workers  a  powerful  tool  for  extending  their  recent  California 
story — 

When  the  California  Federation  of  Labor  held  its  annual  convention  in  San 
•ancisco  during  the  first  week  in  September,  the  assembled  delegates  received 
e  lirst  news  that  the  international  boycott  against  California  table  grapes 
is  officially  at  an  end.  The  announcement  was  made  by  the  AFL-CIO's  na- 
^nai  president,  George  Meany,  in  introducing  Cesar  Chavez,  the  man  whose 
icere  personal  dedication  brought  victory  to  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
^izmg  Committee  in  its  five-year  struggle  for  economic  justice  for  Cali- 
l^ia's  grape  field  workers. 

The  grape  boycott  was  the  first  successful  nation-wide  economic  boycott  in 
5s.  history.  It  has  succeeded  in  cutting  sales  by  30  percent,  forced  thousands 
ions  of  grapes  into  cold  storage  and  confronted  growers  with  the  bleak 
ospect  of  economic  disaster  if  they  persisted  in  ignoring  the  legitimate 
Pirations  of  their  workers. 

One  of  the  most  adamant  opponents  of  the  UFWOC  effort,  Otto  P.  Haas, 
esiaent  of  the  Gristede  Bros,   grocery  chain,  termed  the  economic  boycott 
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a   "terrible  tool."  For  months,  members  of  UFWOC's  boycott  committee 
sought  a  meeting  with  Mr.   Haas  to  discuss  the  issue  with  him.   When  t 
were  rebuffed,  the  Gristede  chain  became  a  prime  target  of  the  boycott, 
the  literature  that  was  distributed  outside  his  stores  hammered  home  the  th' 
that  the  boycott  was  a  "terrible  tool"  only  to  those  who  ignored  their  resj 
sibilities  to  their  fellow  men.  .  ,    .     ..       ^       ^^     * 

For  years,  all  attempts  to  win  a  modicum  of  social  justice  for  the  f. 
workers  had  been  defeated  by  a  combination  of  powerful  forces  that  respe- 
only  wealth,  power  and  privilege.  Strikes  by  American  farm  workers  had  I 
broken  by  the  importation  of  strikebreakers  from  Mexico.  Strike  leaders  m 
thrown  into  jail  on  trumped-up  charges.  Pickets  were  run  down  by  guard 
company-owned  trucks.  Farm  workers  were  denied  the  basic  rights  guaran 
by  federal  and  state  law  to  all  other  workers.  As  a  result,  farm  workers 
perform  the  most  onerous— and  the  most  vital— jobs  today  are  the  lowest 
and  the  most  exploited  group  in  America.  ,         •     x 

The  grape  boycott  was  the  only  recourse  left  to  the  farm  workers  in  t 
struggle  for  a  decent  life.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience 
the  buyer  and  seller  alike— to  refrain  from  buying  a  product  that  had  bee 
a  symbol  of  human  greed  and  exploitation. 

Across  the  land— the  boycott  had  spread  to  53  major  grape-consuming  c 
in  North  America— UFWOC  organizers  enlisted  the  help  of  labor  un 
church  groups,  student  activists  and  anyone  interested  in  the  cause  of  s- 
justice  They  manned  picket  lines,  distributed  literature,  contacted  mass  m 
outlets  and  appeared  before  any  gathering  willing  to  listen.  Their  object 
to  get  across  the  farm  workers'  story  to  the  consumers— and  this  they 

°^¥he  break  in  the  solid  grower  ranks  came  in  March  when  a  group  of 
tively  small  producers  agreed  to  sign  contracts  with  Chavez'  union  aftei 
U  S    Catholic  Bishops  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Farm  Labor,  under  chairmai 
of  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Donnelly  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  succeeded  m  getting 
sides  to  reopen  negotiations  that  had  broken  off  a  year  before. 

With  the  presence  of  union  grapes  on  the  market— however  small  the  vo 
at  first— the  consumer  now  had  a  choice.  And  the  same  boycott  commi 
which  had  caused  grape  sales  to  plummet  now  directed  the  public  to  oi 
where  union  grapes  were  available.  The  result  was  that  union  grapes  tror 
Coachella  Valley  were  soon  bringing  their  producers  $1  to  $2  a  box  more 
the  nonunion  grapes  that  they  had  sent  to  market  the  year  before,  ihe 
nomic  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  major  California  grape  growers.  Within 
months— again  with  the  Bishops'  Committee  acting  as  mtermediarie 
percenc  of  California's  grape  growers  had  negotiated  contracts  with  Vt 
The  momentum  of  the  farm  workers'  victory  is  expected  to  bring  the  rema 
holdouts  into  the  UFWOC  fold  without  too  much  difficulty. 

UFWOC,  however,  has  had  little  time  to  savor  the  fruits  of  its  hi, 
triump,  for  the  battle  line  suddenly  shifted  to  the  Salinas  Valley, 
known  as  the  "nation's  salad  bowl,"  where  10,000  field  workers  are  emp 
in  the  lettuce,  broccoli,  celery,  asparagus  and  strawberry  fields,  liie  fee 
growers,  knowing  they  were  next  on  UFWOC's  organizing  schedue,  forr 
united  front.  In  an  ostensible  move  to  forestall  action  by  Chavezs  union 
invited  the  West  Coast  Conference  of  Teamsters  to  come  into  the  valle. 
sign  contracts  to  represent  their  workers.  The  Teamsters  were  glad  to 
their  hosts,  despite  the  fact  that  four  years  before  they  had  signed  an  . 
ment  recognizing  UFWOC's  right  to  organize  field  workers.  Furthe 
neither  the  growers  nor  the  Teamsters  bothered  to  consult  the  workers  c 

'T/the  growers  and  the  Teamsters  thought  UFWOC  would  accept  th 
accompli,  they  soon  found  out  they  were  mistaken.  Chavez  immediately 
his  organizing  staff  into  Salinas  and  at  a  hastily  summoned  P^ess  confr 
denounced  "the  unholy  alliance  between  the  massive  farms  and  the  m 
union  ...  to  kick  farm  workers  in  the  teeth."  He  called  on  all  work^ 
leave  the  fields  to  show  the  growers  and  the  Teamsters  that  farm  w 
will  not  be  bought  and  sold  like  cattle."  The  next  day,  thousands  of  wi 
walked  out  of  the  fields  at  the  peak  of  the  harvest  season,  bringing  prod 
to  a  virtual  standstill. 
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Undoubtedly  pressured  by  national  headquarters,  the  Teamsters  offered  to 
brogate  their  contracts  if  the  growers  wanted  to  negotiate  with  UFWOC. 
'wo  of  the  valley's  biggest  growers,  Inter  Harvest  and  Purex,  announced  their 
itention  of  opening  negotiations  with  UFWOC  but  were  stymied  by  court 
ction  initiated  by  the  other  Salinas  growers  who  maintained'  they  could  not 

0  so  because  of  the  existence  of  the  prior  growers'  agreement  to'  stand  fast 
gainst  UFWOC.  While  the  legal  issues  are  being  fought  in  the  courts, 
FWOC  is  pressing  its  strike  action,  confident  that  the  ultimate  outcome  will 
e  in  its  favor. 

This  feeling  of  confidence  is  based  on  the  hard-learned  lessons  of  the  grape 
ayeott. 

1.  "People  power"  is  a  potent  force.  The  boycott  succeeded  because  UFWOC 
-as  able  to  get  its  story  across  to  the  American  people,  who  responded  by 
le  millions  in  letting  their  grocery  store  managers  know  how  they  felt  about 
18  sale  of  nonunion  grapes.  Behind  this  response  was  the  dedicated  work  of 
lousands  of  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  who  contributed  time,  effort  and 
loney  to  implement  the  boycott  in  practically  every  major  city. 

2.  Economic  boycotts  are  effective  if  motivated  by  a  true  concern  for  justice 
nd  charity.  During  the  five  tumultuous  years  of  the  grape  strike,  Chavez 
as  subjected  to  intense  pressure  by  militant  activists  to  reply  in  kind  to  the 
iolence  that  was  unleashed  against  the  strikers.  He  wisely  resisted  this 
ressure.  When  violence  threatened  to  get  out  of  hand  in  the  Coachella  Val- 
y.  he  promptly  called  off  all  picketing  and  decided  to  undertake  the  boycott 
a  an  international  scale  because  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  bring  about 
le  social  and  economic  changes  he  desired  so  desi^erately  without  recourse  to 
iolence.  In  the  process,  he  found  out  that  large  corporations  fear  and  detest 
18  boycott  because  it  tarnishes  a  corporate  image  built  up  over  many  years 
ith  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  and  pubUc'rela- 
ons  contracts.  Since  most  of  the  nation's  farm  production  is  now  organized 
long  corporate  lines,  it  was  an  extremely  valuable  lesson  for  UFWOC. 

3.  The  'tJatience  of  the  poor"  can  be  a  valuable  asset.  During  the  five  long 
Bars  of  the  grape  strike,  thousands  of  workers  left  struck  vineyards  to  seek 
ork  elsewhere,  many  times  at  great  personal  sacrifices.  Others  resigned  them- 
'Ives  to  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  living  on  donated  food  and  clothing 
illected  all  over  the  country  and  sent  to  Delano  in  periodic  "caravans."  By 
mtrast,  "agribusiness"  interests  were  prepared  to  lose  millions  to  break 
inn  strikes  quickly,  but  quailed  at  the  thought  of  suffering  financial  reverses 
rer  a  sustained  period  of  two,  three  or  four  years,  which  was  the  prospect 
ley  faced  if  the  grape  boycott,  with  its  ever  increasing  effectiveness,  went  into 
s  third  year. 

4.  Effective  action  for  social  change  requires  some  solid  basis  of  support 
ithin  the  community.  By  Afliliating  with  the  AFL-CIO,  the  farm  workers 
ere  assured  of  support  they  otherwise  would  not  have  had.  Furthermore, 
leir  fight  for  social  justice  stirred  the  consciences  of  religiously  motivated 
?ople  and  produced  what  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  ecu- 
lenical  action  in  our  times.  As  Marilu  Sanchez,  co-ordinator  for  the  boycott 

1  New  York,  put  it:  -'With  the  church  and  labor  on  your  side,  it's  hard  to 
'se." 

What  of  the  future?  With  the  grape  growers  fairly  well  organized  and  with 
le  prospects  for  success  in  the  Salinas  Valley  more  than  encouraging.  UFWOC 

prepared  to  move  into  the  citrus  groves  and  into  the  agriculturally  rich 
npenal  Valley,  long  known  as  California's  "graveyard  of  unionism."  The 
omediate  goal  is  the  organization  of  the  200,000  farm  workers  in  California, 
ut  UFWOC  does  not  intend  to  stop  there.  It  is  committed  to  a  strong  national 
men  of  all  farm  workers.  And  Chevez  has  vowed  he  will  not  rest  until  all 
lose  who  toil  in  the  fields  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  all  other  Americans,  in- 
uding  a  right  long  denied  the  farm  workers— the  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
^termination  of  their  own  future. 

[fb.  victoe  salandixi,  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego,  has  a  doctorate 
1  economics  from  Catholic  University  and  is  on  leave  to  work  full  time  as 
-search  director  on  agricultural  labor  problems  in  California.  Recentlv  he 
^ntnbuted  "Breakthrough  in  Coachella  Valley"   (5/2/70)]. 
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77575 

Senator  Ad^ai  E.  Stevensonlll 

Senate  Office  Building  \ 

Washington, D.C.  20510  \ 

Dear  Senator! 

V/e  are  glad  to  learn  that  your  subcommittee  ismvestigati 
the  unfairness  to  the  small  farmer  by  various  government  progran 
When  I  was  a  small  boy  in  NoK,  I  saw  my  grandfather  force 
out  of  the  dairy  business  by  the  low  price  offered  for  raw  milk 
the  Boston  marketo  In  the  mid  twenties  my  parents  had  to  sell  oi 
their  poultry  breeding  business  in  N.M.  as  their  neighbors  and 
customers  were  forced  out  by  refrigerated  carsand  Western_ eggSo 
the  thirties  I  saw  many  small  farms  sold  at  auction  in  Ohioo  Af1: 
World  War  II  I  saw  the  small  cotton  farmers  of  East  Texas  give  ; 
as  allotments  were  cut  and  West  Texas  irrigated  farm  lands  took  < 
Many  East  Texas  cotton  farmers  went  into  broilers  but  soon  they 
were  forced  out  by  competition  from  the  big  corporations o  Sec2  c 
Butzi's  Purena  for  one© 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  more  people  who  were  able  to 
remain  in  rural  or  small  town  areas  the  better  the  nation  would  ■ 
But  over  the  years  it  hasseemed  like  the  government  was  bound  tci 
people  off  the  farms  and  into  the  cities  as  a  cheap  source  of  lc( 
As  few  farmers  are  equipped  to  take  over  highly  skilled  or  v/hii, 
collar  jobso 

Even  the  government  farm  programs  are  geared  toward  the  b: 
operators  and  not  the  little  farmero  I  had  always  thought  the  Fci 
Home  Adm  was  set  up  for  the  little  farmer  who  couldnt  get  loans 
anywhere  elseo  Thats  a  laugho  The  FHA  will  loan  money  to  a  farmc 
they  are  sure  they  will  get  it  back  and  preserve  their  good  rec(( 
of  reTDayment.  I'm  not  complaining  about  FKA  for  myself  as  I  am 
grateful  for  the  loans  we  have  from  FHAo  We  were  fortunate  to  Yu\ 
paid  for  land  when  we  made  our  loans „  At  present  we  have  $50,00(. 
(1962  appraisal)  mortaged  to  FHA  on  a  $10,000  loan* 

Over  the  years  we  have  survived  hurricanes,  storms,  freez.i 
twice,  bugs,  competition,  local,  out  of  state  and  out  of  countr;" 
the  thing  that  will  kill  our  operation  will  be  property  taxes,  ^^ 
city  limits  moving  out  to  one  side  of  us  and  subdivision  on  oth* 
crops  just  cant  keep  up  with  valuations  tax  collectors  put  on 
property^ 

Small  farmers  don^t  necessarily  need  subsidies  as  much  a; 
they  need  advantages  the  big  operators  are  are  able  to  get  from 
government  rules  and  lawso  Also  the  percentages  in  allotments  s.  1 
be  on  a  scale  that  doesn't  penalize  the  small  farmer  but  only 
nicks  the  big  operator. 
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130D    WEST    SHAW    AVENUE     (2Q9)   ZZy-^TZQ      FRESNO,    CALIrCRNIA    937D5 

January  21,  1972 


The  Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson,  III 
The  United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.   20510 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent  press  coverage  you  received  on 
your  hearings  last  week  in  California  on  problems  of  the  family  farm.   I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  press  of  other  business  prevented  me  from  attending 
either  the  hearings  in  Fresno  or  San  Francisco  and  that  I  did  not  have 
enough  foreknowledge  of  the  hearings  to  present  a  statement. 

Unfortunately  I  believe  that  the  hearings  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  most  serious  problem  which  agriculture  faces  throughout  the  Nation  and 
equally  in  California,  and  that  is  the  low  return  to  the  farmer  on  his 
invested  dollar.   Directing  your  attention  to  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Farming  Sector,  Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  350,  you  will  note  that 
in  1970  the  return  to  all  farmers  was  $16.3  Billion,  something  less  than 
57o  on  the  $317  Billion  invested.   This  is  as  compared  to  $27.4  Billion, 
or  in  excess  of  107o  on  a  net  worth  of  $232  Billion  as  reported  by  2137* 
manufacturing  corporations  reported  by  the  First  National  City  Bank.   The 
single  greatest  item  of  increase  in  the  farmer's  balance  sheet  was  the 
$3.5  Billion  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate.   This  asset  increase 
a  farmer  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  only  when  he  liquidates  his  farm.   I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  low  rate  of  return  has  continued  to 
discourage  the  entrance  of  capital  into  farming  and  that  farming  in  general 
has  relatively  lower  productivity  per  worker  and  per  dollar  invested  capital 
and  thus  is  not  attracting  either  highly-trained  people  nor  secure  investments. 
Your  hearings  did  bring  out  that  many  of  the  so-called  "tax  gimmicks"  are 
attracting  more  farm  capital  into  agriculture,  but  largely  because  of  the 
gimmickry  is  not  attracting  the  most  intelligent  investor. 

I  also  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  agricultural 
productivity  is  the  relative  underemployment  of  farm  operators  and  farm  labor. 
Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  the  efforts  toward  unionization  are  not  having 
a  very  positive  effect  upon  this  underemployment  since  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  legislative  requirements  and  employment  conditions.   However, 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  do  indicate  that  the  underemployment  is 
decreased  by  increasing  the  scale  of  operation  and  also  there  is  better 
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utilization  of  farm  machinery  and  more  output  per  dollar  investment, 
is  also  true  of  comparisons  between  irrigated  agriculture  in  tne  West 
non- irrigated  agriculture  in  the  East.   Irrigated  farms  have  better 
utilization  of  labor  and  greater  productivity  of  its  invested  dollars. 

I  was  interested  in  the  attention  that  was  given 'to  giant  farming  corp 
tions  entering  into  the  field  of  agriculture.  Looking  over  the  most  i 
list  of  the  500  largest  corporations  in  Fortune  Magazine,  we  have  to  i 
down  to  #14  to  find  the  first  major  western  company  in  farming,  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  While  it  is  a  substantial  agriculture 
landholder,  that  its  significance  in  farming  is  rather  minor  since  it 
cropshares  its  land  and  has  relatively  little  irrigated  land.  Then  we 
to  go  down  to  #19  to  find  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  which  is  an  i™P°rtant  suj 
of  fertilizer.  Tenneco  which  is  #34,  farms  through  Heggeblad  Margule^ 
Kern  County  Land  Co.  and  is  the  first  large  company  directly  involved 
agriculture  and  farming.  While  as  #3  in  Transportation,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  is  listed  separately,  it  does  not  compare  m  revenues 
assets  or  net  income  with  Standard  Oil  or  Tenneco.  I  have  some  conce: 
over  corporate  size  as  a  general  rule.  I  believe  that  we  should  attai 
this  as  a  general  problem  rather  than  to  single  out  farming  as  a  spec 
area  of  concern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  think  that  the  more  in- 
ment  in  agriculture  that  we  could  have  by  large  corporations,  the  bet 
off  that  we  might  find  the  very  sick  farming  sector  of  the  American  e 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  it  was  pointed  out  that 
California's  share  of  the  subsidy  program  is  about  $2.50  for  every  $1 
agricultural  production  whereas  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  it  is  about 
per  every  $100  of  agricultural  production.   I  would  also  like  to  sugg 
that  the  committee  staff  should  give  some  serious  analysis  of  the  amo 
of  dollars  that  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  enlarge  farm  opera 
for  the  family  farm  basis.  A  hasty  calculation  on  my  part  would  indi 
that  it  would  require  at  least  $2,000  per  farm  worker  or  nearly  $1  Bi 
in  supplemental  payments  to  farm  workers  to  maintain  farm  families  ab 
the  poverty  level  and  I  would  assume  that  another  $1.5  Billion  would 
required  to  make  farming  profitable  for  all  but  the  smallest  farm  ope 
on  a  family  farm  basis. 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  hearings  and  report  when  they  are  pr 
and  you  may  introduce  this  material  into  the  record  if  you  feel  that 
appropriate. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Maurice  K.  Strantz 


MKS/wc 
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San  Fbancisco,  Calif. 
0  Senator  Stevenson  :  ^^"^  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  12,  1912. 

With  this  premiere  issue,  we  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  new  Land- 
wners  Journal.  Our  intent  is  to  keep  the  public  informed  on  aU  issues  and 
3velopments  in  land  sales  practices  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussTon  of 
lese  practices  and  other  related  issues  such  as  consumer  advLusTng 
Land  sales   have  boomed   in   recent  years  and  with   this  Tncrease  there  is 

grea  er  need  for  public  awareness  and  vigilance.  Paging  through  our  Lsue 
Jvn^ii  TJ'  ^^^  "^^^-"^  ?/  unethical  practices  in  land  sales  and  divelopments 
ivolved  as  you  are  m  these  issues  on  a  first  hand  basis,  we  hope  you  will 
)preciate  our  efforts  in  this  journal  to  bring  these  fraudulent  practices  to 

.^^.^  w.-?*^''^^*^'^i  1?  ^^""'^  response  to  this  issue  and  hope  vou  will  take 
mfiH  h.  n.^  us  a  letter  ind  eating  your  views.  If  you  know  of  anyone  who 
^H^c  .T.^^"*^'^^^  in  receiving  a  copy  of  The  Land-Owners  Journal,  pl^se 
Shicerel/''*  ""^""^  ^     ^^^^  ^"""^  ^^  ^'^^  forward  a  copy  to  them 

L.  D.  Beymenandt. 
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EDITORIAL 


Land  Buyers  Need  Protection 


•      The  state  Attorney  General's  Office  estimates  a  surplus  of  300,000  vacant  lots 
in  rural  Caifornia   .     Misled  by  the  assumption  that  any  land  investment  in  Cali- 
fornia will  lead  to  wealth     buyers  are  generally  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  their 
land  sites  to  develop  and  flourish  as  they  were  led  to  believe.     In  recent  civil  suits 
some  promoters  have  been  accused  of  advertising  "falsely  and  fraudulently,     with 
intent  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  public." 

u.J^Z  enormity  of  the  land  swindling  business  has  sparked  public  interest  and 
brought  about  several  legislative  moves  to  strengthen  local  government  procedures 
govermng  new  real  estate  promotions,   to  build  in  new  environmental  safeguards 
and  to  require  more  full  disclosure  of  what  prospective  buyers  are  being  offered. 
An  increasing  number  of  articles  in  the  news  indicates  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
o^Li?     1?^/     ""^  efforts  to  protect  the  land  buyer  from  potential  fraud.     Un- 
gal^Tstrfctions     P'"°"'°^^'"^  ^^^^  enlarged  their  own  activities  to  elude  the  new  le- 

Hpr^ff^r'^rr  ^'^f  ?  legality,   profitability,   and  good  , will  they  continue  to  plun- 
vestments    ^  ^"""^^  landscape  and  to  lure  uninformed  buyers  into  hopeless  land  in - 

In  light  of  this,  the  need  for  increased  public  awareness  of  these  fraudulent 
nal  Jn  h    ^H      ^ff  °P"^^"J  practices  is  unquestionable.     Our  efforts  in  this  jour- 
minfT   n  th  /r^'"'^^'?^^^  °^^  readership  informed  of  all  news  develop- 

ments m  the  area  of  land  development  and  sales  practices.  t^veiop 

^^1^^!^^''°''^^^'' .f^^u'^'^'f  '^  ^^^^'^  ^^  *^^  ^^"^  °^  the  ^hole  land  swindling 
STrests  ^^^^'        P^^t^^^^^  i^t^^^^t  t°  ^«  in  protecting  the  consumer' 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  State  Attorney  General's  Office  is  waging  an 

^eacL Th  T.^f^^'^'f  ^^^''  advertising  in  the  sales  of  rural  subdivision  lots.     Al- 

s^on^in  tt  ^    f  f  ^^'^^°'^^'''  °^  "^^^^t  V^ll^y  R^n^h'"  a  10 '000  acre  subdivi- 
sion m  the  high  desert  of  Lassen  County,   have  agreed  to  pay  a  $10,000  fine  and 

water^      ^''    ^^      '  ""  boondocks  property  as  "fertile  valleys  and  sparkUng 

rppHf'lt''  ^^1  agreement  with  the  Attorney  General,  the  promoters  will  offer  full 
been  sow  tZT""  ^f  ^^^^'^^'^^  ^^  the  sales  agreement  in  case  any  land  has 
Sic  Rp^ow  P^°^°t^^«  agreed,  as  well,  not  to  advertise  until  a  Subdivision 
^d  value  '  disclosmg  the  full  facts  regarding  the  land's  description 
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Their  motive  in  signing  the  agreement  may  have  been  to  postpone  any  court 
test  of  the  "imprudent  investment"  argument  which,   if  ever  sustained  in  court, 
would  seriously  cripple  the  multimillion  dollar  boom  in  rural  subdivision 
Since  then,   General  American  Development  Co.   has  paid  $100, 
"denshire,"  a  project  in  Nevada  County. 

Recently  the  California  Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  that  an  identified  group 
of  purchasers  may  sue  to  recover  not  only  for  themselves  in  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentations by  the  seUer,  but  also  for  all  other,   similar,  but  unnamed  purchasers 

In  the  Court's  opinion,  a  class  action  can  be  taken  against  both  the  seller  and 
the  finance  company  to  whom  the  contracts  were  assigned  if  the  purchasers  could 
show  that  similar  false  representations  had  been  made  to  aU  of  the  purchasers. 
The  Court  further  recognized  that  "the  protection  of  unwary  consumers  from 
being  duped  by  unscrupulous  sellers  is  an  exigency  of  the  utmost  priority  in  con- 
temporary society." 

Many  of  the  familiar  practices  and  techniques  used  by  land  hucksters  to  stamped 
the  hapless  buyer  into  a  purchase  were  made  public  in  recent  Assembly  Committee 
hearings  in  Sacramento.   Testimony  was  given  by  an  ex-land  huckster,   Tom  Woods, 
who  ran  what  he  termed,   "a  psychological  sales  unit,"  for  developers  of  "Lake  of 
the  Pines,"  in  Nevada  County.  . 

According  to  Wood's  testimony,  potential  land  buyers  are  duped  in  many  ways 
into  believing  that  they  are  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  great  mvestment 
future.  He  offered  as  an  example  the  following  sales  ruse:  the  customer  rides  m 
a  salesman's  jeep  and,  while  touring    the  property,  hears  constant  chatter  from 
the  intercom  radio  about  new  sales  and  the  vanishing  inventory  of  lots.     Every- 
thing is  planned  to  give  the  impression  of  feverish  activity  -  the  mythical  impres- 
sion of  gigantic  sales  volume."  Woods  said  the  technique  is  widely  used  in  the 
projects  of  Boise-Cascade,  Inc. 

Although  such  sales  practices  are  clearly  dishonest,  prevention  up  until  now 
has  been  virtually  impossible.  However,  recent  proposed  legislation  for  tougher 
state  regulation  of  promotional  lot  sales  projects  in  California  could  halt  many  ot 
these  blatant  practices.  .       ^     ^u     c,      <- 

Four  bills,  approved  by  the  State  Assembly,  now  await  action  by  the  Senate 
and  Governor  Reagan.   These  bills  would  protect  lot  buyers,   the  environment, 
and  public  agencies  from  the  kind  of  subdivision  development  that  coUapses  while 
its  promoters  skip  town  with  the  hefty  profits. 

Assemblyman  Leo  T.   McCarthy  (Democrat  -  S.F.),   who  has  been  instrumentel 
in  so  many  recent  efforts  for  reform  of  land  sales  practices,   authored  the  tough- 
est package.  Assembly  Bill  1300,  which  would  require  a  finding  that  prices  m  land 
projects  are  fair,  just,  and  equitable. 

The  biU  would  also  require  distribution  of  an  official  public  report  on  the  sub- 
division to  nearly  anyone  who  visits  a  land  project.  In  addition,  the  purchase 
contract  could  be  rescinded  within  30  days  if  the  purchaser  changes  his  mi^d. 

Assembly  Bill  1301  provides  that  a  city  or  county  cannot  approve  a  final  subdiv- 
ision map  that  is  inconsistent  with  official  general  plans.  Assembly  Bill  1302 
requires  a  state  agency  to  evaluate  environmental  impact  of  proposed  rural  sub- 
divisions. Assembly  Bill  1303  requires  slow  moving  cities  and  counties  to  develop 
general  plans,  as  required  by  state  law  since  1965,  at  the  risk  of  losing  gas  tax 
funds  for  road  maintenance.  .  j     •«  „ 

These  last  proposals  point  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  state  agencies  and  cities 
ajld  counties  often  play  unwittingly  into  the  hands  of  land  racketeers  through  their 
own  lack  of  foresight  and  enforced  planning.  .   •       *  «„ 

As  chairman  of  the  joint  subcommittee  which  investigated  problems  arising  iron 
the  mass  marketing  of  boondock  properties  to  unsuspecting  city  dwellers,  Assemm 
man  McCarthy  is  particularly  interested  in  seeing  that  state  controls  are  provided 
in  Assembly  Bill  1301  on  the  practice  of  "fouring"  or  quartering  methods  which 
unscrupulous  land  salesmen  have  devised  to  iUegally  split  hundreds  of  thousands  c 
acres  of  land  into  unsupervised,  unplanned,  and  environmentally  disastrous  subdiv- 
isions . 
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The  need  for  this  proposed  legislation  for  regulating  subdivisions  is  dramatized 
the  recent  news  of  luckless  land  investors  in  Contra  Costa  County.  Authorities 
ere  sought  several  men  charged  with  grand  larceny,   selling  securities  without  a 
;ense.  and  conspiring  to  defraud  buyers  of  desert  land  in  Kern  and  San  Bermrd- 

fr^nZ  of  opm't^h'^^'  '°  ^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^°°*^  °f  investigation  into  the 
srations  of  OPM  Land  Investment  Inc.,   in  Walnut  Creek. 

A  civil  suit  accuses  the  land  company  of  offerring  10  acre  parcels  in  Antelope 
iley    then  Proposmg  to  split  the  parcels  into  4  lots  of  2  1/2  acres.   The  company 
reed  to  handle  the  resale  of  the  2  1/2  acre  lots  to  other  investors.  In  L  Xn- 
ae,  the  down  payment  on  the  10  acre  parcels  were  held  in  trust  by  the  Olimipic 
crow  Co      which  turned  out  to  be  a  partnership  of  two  of  the  land  salesm^ 
The  suit  also  accuses  the  promoters  of  misrepresentation  in  offering  the  prospect 
.-e?  malrMTzTd"  '"  ''°''  "'°  '""^^^'  ^  ^'^  ''  "^^^  ^^-^^^  "  ^^  Jobs' als^"* 
In  many  cases  of  fouring  divisions,  buyers  have  discovered  that  these  lots 
TwJ^oT  T^  regulations  and  may  turn  out  to  be  anything  but  profitable 

Jer  of    hf  land^'Sis'^rnf"  "''  '^.'^'''  ''  '^^^^*  ^>  the  iZense 'obb^" 
TnL^Lt      ^^"""^^^^f  compames,   such  as  Boise-Cascade  Co.  ,Californians  with 

if  :rort"fn:fe^^biiT/.^^"^  ^^°^^  ^^^^  ''^^  ^^'^  ^«^^^^i-  ^  e^-sr 

r^ffp^ron  i!r^°^^^°*^  P°^°*,  *°^^^  increased  legislative  efforts  for  reform 
i  stiffer  regulations  governing  land  sales  practices .   The  legislative  process^? 
rr  S V''^  T.^^'   considering  the  variety  and  exteS  of  la^d"^ fraud  prac- 
"onsfve  public""'""''  counterforce  to  land  promoters  is  a  highly  informed'^T 

I^Jnf  r^  u    *^^J^  fraudulent  land  sales  practices  and  the  appeal  of  false 
ertismg  has  been  dependent  upon  the  buyer's  ignorance  and  thTa^-old  American 
am  of  land  ownership.   The  Land  Owner's  Journal  will  provide  thf  public^th 

orum  for  public  opimon  and  discussion. 
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Both  of  the  following  letters  are  writ- 
ten by  members  of  the  class  suit  filed 
against  Meadowland  Ranches,   a  land  dev- 
elopment project  in  Burns,   Oregon.   There 
are  three  suits  filed  against  Meadowland 
and  consolidated  in  one  jury  trial  which 
will  begin  July  21  in  the  Oakland  Superior 
Court.   There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
suitors  grouped  together  in  this  court  action. 
The  suitors  contend  that  Meadowland  Ranch 
promoters  fraudulently  misrepresented  the 
land  parcels  sold  to  them  as  fertile,   grain 
growing  land,   when  in  actuality  the  land 
could  only  be  used  for  grazing  and  was  val- 
ued at  a  fraction  of  its  selling  price. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  your  letters  and  know  the 
truth  in  them.  They  lied  about  how 
wonderful  and  rich  the  soil  was  and 
that  it  would  grow  the  best  of  crops 
and  would  raise  gigantic  vegetables 
and  eyen  showed  picture  slides  to  back 
it  up ,  and  two  years  later  when  I  com- 
plained about  the  land  being  no  good, 
they  brushed  me  off  by  saying  that  the 
land  was  alright,  it  just  wasn't  being 
farmed  right .  I  paid  for  the  tilling  and 
planting  of  two  crops  which  I  could  not 
afford  to  lose  on  the  strength  of  their 
false  claims  and  will  do  anything  I  can 
to  break  up  their  swindle  of  elderly 
people  like  me  who  put  all  they  had  in- 
to what  they  thought  would  be  their 
future  retirement. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  Bradford 
Sunrise  Beach,   Missouri 


would  put  our  two  boys  through  cc 
in  less  than  ten  years .  .  .  .even  if  it 
just  left  alone,  not  planted  or  clear 
just  increase  in  value. 

I  bankrupted  my  personal  savingj 
a  few  bonds  with  the  down  paymen 
two  ventures  at  raising  barley  and 
$1200.00  was  put  into  the  first  d€ 
the  spring  of  1963.  This  contr 
went  broke  before  the  seed  was  h 
in.  At  harvest  time  there  was  n( 
to  harvest,  or  else  I  was  not  info 
of  conditions . 

Some  are  reluctant  to  admit  they 
victimized,  I  am  not.  The  Pron 
and  the  well  driller  up  in  Burnj 
helped  them  in  their  lying  should 
put  in  j  ail  and  our  money ....  what 
can  be  salvaged  returned.  I  thinl 
they  are  a  bunch  of  crooks .  They  ti 
their  salesmen  very  cleverly. 

I  am  in  favor  of  forming  a  corpoi 
of  all  the  people  that  feel  that  they 
been  taken,  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate,  the  State  of  California,  ar 
Governor  of  Oregon.  These  peopl 
worse  than  leeches  and  should  I 
out  of  business. 

M.M.M. 


Dear  Sir: 

It  is  both  amusing  and  tragic  that  things 
have  turned  out  this  way .  My  wife  was 
against  this  from  the  start .  However , 
after  being  wined  and  dined  by  the  Pro- 
moters and  their  charming  salesman 
she  went  along  with  me  and  we  signed 
up.     We    were   assured   that   this    deal 
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January  25,   1972 


.  Boren  Chertkov,   Counsel 

nate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

late  Annex,   Room  201 

Jhington,   D.C.    20510 

ir  Mr.   Chertkov: 

Jnjoyed  sitting  in  on  two  days  of  the  subcommittee  hearings  in  Califor- 
i.  The  selection  of  witnesses  reflects  good  homework  in  identifying  a 
)ad  range  of  interests  and  viewpoints  on  the  complex  problems  explored 
the  hearings.  Would  you  please  let  me  know  when  the  subcommittee  re- 
^ts  will  be  available  and  how  to  obtain  one.  Also,  I  gave  away  my  only 
)y  of  Senator  Stevenson's  opening  remarks.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get 
)ther  along  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  witnesses,  both  invited  and 
tended. 

le  listening  to  the  testimony  at  the  hearings,  I  was  struck  by  the 
ilarity  between  the  issues  covered  by  the  subcommittee  and  those  I 
I  remembered  from  the  enclosed  California  Tomorrow  Plan.  You  may  have 
•eady  been  exposed  to  the  Plan.  It  suffers  from  overbreadth  but,  at 
I  same  time,  it  does  skillfully  organize  the  relationships  between 
erai  key  environmental  problems  common  to  the  subcommittee's  areas  of 
I'llm^c  ^°^^  Pf  ticularly  figure  2  on  page  4.  Portions  of  Keith  Roberts 
rfll     m''^^  s  statements  at  the  hearings  seemed  to  be  carved  directly 
Of  the  Plan.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  either  or  both  of  them  had  a 
ol    f ^f  u"^  certain  elements  of  the  California  Tomorrow  proposal.  In 
event,  I  hope  you  and  Senators  Stevenson  and  Taft  find  the  Plan  of 


Richard  C.  Cunan 
Assistant  Secretary 


rmp 
losure 
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The  Califoenia  Tomoeeow  Plan — A  Fibst  Sketch 

A  plan  for  the  future  of  California— its  land,  its  cities  and  its  people.  A  cl 
lenge,  both  to  those  who  now  wield  power  and  to  those  who  are  critical  of 
"system"  :  Are  you  making  a  better  plan? 

FOEEWOED 

This  is  a  first,  sketch  version  of  a  plan  for  the  future  of  California- 
land,  its  cities  and  its  people.  It  is  an  attempt  to  deal,  in  a  systematic,  c 
structive  way,  with  the  many,  varied  problems  before  us.  Public  policy  at 
moment  reflects  no  such  process.  Far  from  it.  It  deals  with  problems  mdivi 
ally  and  separately,  often  at  tremendous  expense.  But  the  total  result  is  t 
the  environment  suffers  and  the  quality  of  our  lives  continues  to  deterior 
Perhaps  this  sketch  plan  can  help  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  to  end 
this  situation  any  longer,  that  indeed  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  a  t] 
oughly  pleasant  environment  for  everyone  while  guaranteeing  the  utmost 
portunity  for  personal  initiative  and  fulfillment. 

The  close  relationship  of  physical  and  social  problems  is  well  known, 
have  attempted  to  show  how  they  can  be  met  under  a  single,  easily  unaersi 
set  of  policies  and  goals.  In  preparing  the  sketch  plan  we  have  not  felt  bo 
by  any  established  notions  of  what  "planning"  is  supposed  to  be.  Instead, 
have  attempted  to  determine  what  it  must  be,  and  to  indicate  why  But  thi 
only  a  first,  rough  sketch,  and  cannot  offer  solutions  to  all  problems,  or 
swers  to  every  question.  It  needs  careful  evaluation  and  criticism. 

It  also  stands  as  a  challenge,  both  to  those  who  now  wield  power  an( 
those  who  are  critical  of  the  "system"  :  Are  you  making  a  better  plan .-' 

THE  CALIFOENIA  TOMOBEOW  PLAN— A  FIEST  SKETCH 

California  Tomorrow  is  a  non-profit  educational  organization  dedicate' 
bringing  to  the  public  a  greater  awareness  of  the  problems  we  must  fac 
maintain   a   beautiful   and   productive   California.    California   Tomniorow 
grams  and  publications  attempt  to  illuminate  those  problems,  and  to  disc 
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Califobxia  Zero 

the  hard  truth 

We  are  misusing  ourselves  and  our  environment  to  the  point  where  ameni- 
>s  are  rapidly  disappearing,  life  itself  is  threatened,  order  gives  way  to  an- 

?n;nton  ""  rJ^^^'''^)^''  }f^^^^}^  '^^^^^  «^^e^  becomes  bankrupt,  economicallv 
,d  morally.  This  is  California  Zero,  the  California  of  today.  A  wav  to  per^ 
ive  California  Zero  is  taken  by  listing  major  disruptions  which  are  beset 
ig  us.  These  can  be  divided  into  two  major  categories,  "Environmental  Re- 
urces  Misuse  and  "Human  Re.sources  Misuse,"  and  further  divided  as 
propnate  to  indicate  functional  sub-categories.  (See  Figure  1  ) 
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Peopl( 


have^iwhl''?''J'^^  been  exhaustively  researched  and  analyzed  by  others; 

nave  synthesized  some  of  the  results. 

he^  catalog   of  disruptions   is   long.   However,    it    shows   certain    recurring 

If.m-?.'''^!^'''!,''''!  physical  resources  at  a  frightening  rate.  Prime  agricul- 
'erinfrn.^oT'^r^^^''  ^^^^^l,  ^^.^1«'  ^'il<ilife,  and  many  other  resources  are 
te?n  nf^  depletion,  pollution  or  destruction  under  the  California  Zero 

tern  of  economic  development. 
;ollution  of  air,  land  and  water  is  threatening  amenity  and  at  times  life  it- 

^or' wf!.'^''^'^'''  ""^  i"'"^'"''  structures,  whether  housing,  transportation  facili- 
)m^  Si  -'^^r^^  systems,  reflects  an  urban  pattern  or  life  which  has 
^me  increasingly   congested,   blighted,   segregated,   ungovernable  and  unsal- 
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vageable.   The  original  amenities  of  suburban  life  are   rapidly   disappear^ 
under  the  steady  pressure  of  the  destructiveness  of  development  sprawl. 

Not  enough  new  jobs  are  being  generated.  There  is  an  increasing  percenta 
of  people  with  nothing  to  do  and  no  place  to  work.  More  and  more  people  a 
SsEig  hope.  They  suffer,  in  a  society  that  still  believes  that  mdividuals  c 
and  Ihould  solve  certain  difficulties  which  in  reality  are  completely  beyo 
their  control.  Lack  of  responsiveness  in  government  has  led  to  severe  politu 
alienation.  „  ,„o  I 

HOW  DO  WE  SOLVE  THESE  PROBLEMS  .'  I 

Our  traditional  way  of  coping  with  problems  has  been  to  attack  them  sef 
rate?y  and  individually  with  little  consideration  of  interrelationships  betw^ 
one  problem  and  another.  Often  this  approach  results  in  a  worsening  of  1 
problems  we  are  trying  to  solve.  (See  Figure  2.) 
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FIGURE  2.  PROBLEMS  GET  WORSE  UNLESS  CAUSES  ARE  ELIMINATED 

An  alternative  way  of  coping  with  major  problems  is  to  seek  out  intern 
tionships  among  them,  and  then  to  identify  some  common,  underlymg  cain 
Policy  is  then  directed  at  underlying  causes  instead  of  symptoms.  The  sK<: 
plan  attempts  to  consider  the  potential  effectiveness  of  both  ways  of  coi 
with  disruptions— that  is,  the  cause-oriented  approach  and  the  traditKf 
symptom-oriented  approach.  These  approaches  form  the  substance  of  the  pa. 
lei  narratives  of  California  One  and  California  Two.  California  One  repres(t 
the  symptom-oriented  approach,  California  Two  the  cause-oriented  one. 

FINDING  THE  CAUSES  OF  DISRUPTIONS 

In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  California  Two  narrative,  we  ha.t 
discover  underiying  causes  for  disruptions.  Our  method  was  to  begin  by  ;. 
lyzing  the  nature  of  each  disruption,  and  list  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  it^i 
rect  causes.  ^      ...     ^  /li , 

A  list  was  compiled  for  each  disruption.  From  these  a  master  list  ot  ai 
causes  was  prepared  and  refined  It  became  apparent  that  certain  causei 
groups  of  causes  were  recurring.  A  pattern  of  underiying  causes  emergea  i ' 
the  matrix  of  direct  causes  (See  Figure  3.) 
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FIGURE  3.  FOUR  UNDERLYING  CAUSES  OF  DISRUPTION  EMERGE  FROM  THE  MATRIX 
OF  DIRECT  CAUSES. 
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FOUR  UNDEBLYING  CAUSES  OF  DISBUPTION 

The  pattern  that  emerged  showed  four  basic  underlying  causes: 

i-  Damaging  distribution  of  population. 

2.  Damaging  patterns  of  consumption. 

o.  Lack  of  individual  economic  strength. 

4.  Lack  of  individual  political  strength. 

All  disruptions  seem  to  spring  from  one  or  more  of  these  underlying  causes, 
-nere  are  some  overlaps;  however,  in  general,  causes  1  and  2  relate  most 
iien  to  our  misuse  of  environmental  resources,  and  causes  3  and  4  relate  most 
icen  to  our  misuse  of  human  resources. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  CHOICE 

During  the  next  five  years,  decisions  will  be  made  which  will  shape  tl 
growth  and  character  of  California  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  point  to  1 
made  is  the  decisions  will  be  made  whether  the  public  participates  in  them  « 
not.  We  can  all  sit  back  and  allow  existing  processes  to  turn  California  Ze: 
into  an  untenable  California  One.  Or  we  can  consciously  and  deliberately  mal 
alternative  choices.  Alternatives  are  there  for  us  to  choose.  The  next  section 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  these  alternatives. 

Two  Choices  for  the  Future 

HYPOTHETICAL  MODELS 

There  are  virtually  infinite  numbers  of  choices  available  to  us  as  we  form 
late  goals,  policies  and  programs  in  California  in  the  years  immediately  ahe; 
Of  us,  and  fashion  the  political  and  economic  mechanisms  to  carry  them  out. 

From  a  wide  spectrum  of  possibilities  we  have  outlined  two  sets  of  choic< 
We  have  limited  ourselves  to  only  two  views  of  the  future  partially  because 
limited  resources,  but  also  because  comparisons  can  be  made  more  cleai 
within  this  relatively  simple  format.  We  have  sketched  out  each  set  of  choic 
in  the  form  of  a  hypothetical  model.  The  models  are  composed 
political/economic  mechanisms  and  policies.  The  way  in  which  each  mo( 
might  operate  is  illustrated  with  descriptive  narratives,  including  estimates 
the  future.  Both  are  set  in  the  same  time  fram^-beginning  m  the  early  19  < 
and  ending  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE 

California  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Regardless  of  what  choices  are  ma 
in  the  state,  there  are  certain  exterior  forces  which  we  may  assume  will  op 
ate  on  any  model  of  the  future  of  the  state.  Some  of  our  assumptions  are 

f oUow  s :  ^         V,  i.  ^ 

Despite  a  rapidly  intensifying  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  unabated  popu 
tion  growth,  the  worldwide  population  explosion  will  not  diminish  significan 
within  the  next  30  years.  Food  and  energy  scarcities  will  create  serious  dis 
cations  internationally,  and  to  some  degree  within  this  country  as  welL  By 
year  1999,  the  population  of  California  will  have  increased  at  least  10  mill 
over  the  1970  level  of  20  million.  This  will  happen  even  if  the  state  effect^ 
zero  growth  policy  in  the  1970s,  because  of  the  large  number  of  women! 
child-bearing  age  in  the  population. 

There  will  be  a  chronic  shortage  of  capital  in  developed  as  well  as  under 
veloped  countries.  Its  allocation  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  will 
come  an  increasingly  difficult  problem   as  competition  for  scarce  capital 
comes  stronger.  ^.  „     ,,    .      ,  .,    ^^„ 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  will  remain  essentially  mixed,  even 
government  may  assume  a  greater  or  lesser  responsibility  for  economic  pi 

ning  and  control.  ^  -  ^       x-         ^  ofo 

The  basic  republican  structure  of  the  nation,  namely  a  federation  ot  sts 
under  the  Constitution,  will  remain  intact.  However,  new  forms  of  governm 
will  be  experimented  with  at  lower  levels.  ^  ^    t.     i  „„ 

Despite  the  emerging  concern  abut  the  destructive  aspects  of  technology, 
society  will  remain  very  heavily  dependent  upon  technological  development. 

As  machines  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  work  formerly  performed 
men,  society  will  have  to  adopt  some  new,  "post-industrial  values.  Fersc 
income  should  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  personal  productivity.  Leisure  act 
ties  and  avocational  pursuits  should  tend  to  assume  importance  equal  to  t 
of  the  traditional  career  jobs.  Education  will  become  an  even  larger  cone 
than  it  is  today.  ^,      .  _     ....     „„^;^„<.i 

Human  nature  is  going  to  remain  human  nature.  The  idealistic  aspirati 
of  youth  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  nature  of  our  institutions  and 
actions.  On  the  other  hand,  self-interest  and  avarice  will  not  suddenly  t.ec 

Finally,  we  assume,  with  no  great  confidence,  that  in  the  next  quarter 
fury  mankind  will  be  able  to  spare  itself  annihilation. 
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CHAEACTEBIZING  THE  TWO  CALIFORNIAS 


In  order  to  develop  our  two  hypothetical  models  of  the  future,  we  developed 

•matrix    in  the  form  of  a  chart.  Across  the  top  we  listed  major  environmen 

al  disruptions.  Down  one  side  we  listed  types  or  levels  of  government  control 

rhich  might  be  used  to  meet  these  disruptions  in  the  future    Figure  4  is  a 

imphfied  version  of  the  matrix.  '       &"  ^  -*  ^»  «! 
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JR£  4.  CHARACTERIZING  THE  TWO  CALIFORNIAS:  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL. 

^ms^wh Jh^f '^''^'''';'  ^^^  ^}^^^^  '"^  '^""^  ^^^^^1  ^^^  ^i^^«  ^f  policies  and  pro- 
^r^nrl  A  ^"^T  ^^P^  ""^  government  control  was  likely  to  apply  to  a  given 
^ruption  A  great  range  and  variety  of  policy  alternatives  was  generated 
iSorniL'^Two^  ^^^  ^^^"^  projections  of  the  future,  California  One  and 

^1%  Projection  has  policy  characteristics  which  are  inevitably  more  complex 
an  rne    type  of  government"  heading  would  indicate. 

CALIFORNIA  ONE 

Jp^rnr^lf.  Projection,  CALIFORNIA  ONE,  assumes  that  current  trends  in 
^ernment  structure  and  policy  continue. 

^'rJl-riT^T^-'^'i^^.i^  ^^  ^^'^^^  '^^^^^  "^  ^  non-connective  manner.  Solutions 
thP  !vif  at  individual  elements  within  the  system  of  disorder  rather  than 
iplSi  f "\  •  bureaucracies  proliferate.  Policies  and  programs  continue 

.nn^iS^  ^^  executed  by  single-purpose  agencies  with  relatively  little  atten- 
ias  interlock  with  policies  and  programs  in  other  problem 

^rtltfi^'^'f  .""^l"^^^  ""^  disruption  are  largely  ignored.  Policies  and  programs 
^alT ??  ?.  ^""^^^  symptoms,  instead.  More  often  than  not,  a  pattern  of  in- 
fp  nH.  ^'^j'.uP^^ou  occurs  as  remedies  intensify  the  original  disruption,  aggra- 
^w  /i  }1^'^'^''^'  ^"^^  eliminate  the  possibility  of  alternative  responses, 
iwtv.  ov!  P^"f^us  of  resource  consumption  continue  to  characterize  economic 
Pnhi-  ^i^^^^f^^  resources  are  managed  largely  to  stimulate  economic  growth, 
iiuiic  frustration   with   decisionmaking  processes   increases.    Responsibility 
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for  region-wide  problems — providing  transportation,  adequate  open  space,  was 
disposal  facilities,  housing,  tax  equalization— remains  divided  and  lost  amoi 
weak  local  governments  with  narrow  jurisdictions;  distant,  cumbersome  sta 
and  federal  governments;  and  countless  single-purpose  regional  agenci< 
Neighborhood  concerns  fall  by  the  wayside. 


CALIFORNIA  TWO 

The  second  projection,   California   Two,   offers   alternatives   to  the  curre 

trends.  ,  ,    ^  ^^       , 

State,  regional  and  local  governments  are  restructured  so  that  the  planni 
process  becomes  connective.  Interrelated  policies  and  programs  replace  sing 

purpose  ones.  .  ^        •  < 

Four  central  policies  relating  to  the  four  underlying  causes  of  environmem 
disruption  guide  to  design  of  both  government  structure  and  operational  polK 
Programs  no  louger  merely  treat  symptoms  while  ignoring  root  problems. 

A  new  kind  of  economic  growth  occurs.  Population  levels  are  stabilized  a 
the  consumption  of  commodities,  goods,  energy,  and  space  is  selectively  c( 
trolled  in  order  to  maintain  environmental  amenity.  The  California  T 
model,'  which  includes  a  high  level  of  services  provided  by  both  governm( 
and  the  private  sector,  depends  on  a  thriving  economy,  "amenity"— the  pie 
antness  and  attractiveness  of  our  environment— becomes  essential  to  public  F 
icy.  Mere  survival  is  not  enough. 

Interested  individuals  and  groups  become  effectively  involved  in  policy  mj 
ing  and  the  execution  of  programs.  The  planning  process  is  visible  a 
accessible,  and  is  no  longer  an  opaque  realm  of  technical  expertise  and  pol 

cal  manipulation.  .  ^    i..  •    r^r.^•^>^r. 

California  Two  is  not  intended  as  a  formula  for  perfection,  nor  is  Califor 
One  without  advantages.  They  are  offered,   however,   as  real  alternative 
proaches  to  the  future.  They  are  not  the  only  alternatives  available.  Howe\ 
they  illustrate  how  sets  of  choices,  made  now,  can  bring  about  different  U 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

The  next  sections  of  the  sketch  plan  divide  into  parallel  narratives  ot  C 
fomia  One  and  California  Two.  For  each  future,  we  first  describe  cent 
driving  policies,  and  important  aspects  of  political  and  economic  structi 
Then  we  describe  typical  policies  of  each  California  in  three  major  act 
areas : 
The  Land/ Structures /People 

Finally,  we  estimate  what  life  will  be  like  in  each  California  and  disc 
what  actions  are  needed  to  achieve  each  of  them.  In  order  to  discount 
prejudices,  we  have  been  cautious  in  our  projections.  California  Two,  nevert 
less,  seems  to  emerge  as  an  eminently  preferable  alternative  and  as  such,  con 
tutes  the  heart  of  this  sketch  plan. 

California  One— Driving  Policies 

California  One  is  conceived  as  a  logical  extension  of  California  Zero.  Pi 
lems  of  environmental  and  social  disruption  are  largely  met  on  an  indivic 
basis  as  they  become  visible  and  the  public  becomes  alarmed  about  them, 
though  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  "coordination"  and  compreheni 
planning,"  there  is  no  clear  framework  for  the  making  of  public  policy, 
major  operational  divisions  of  government  continue  to  establish  many  ot  tJ 
own  goals,  and  to  evolve  their  own  policies  based  on  these  goals.  Ihe  imi 
of  one  issue  on  another  is  often  ignored.  Frequeutly  programs  are  m  dr 
conflict  with  one  another.  Most  significantly,  the  synergistic  effect  of  inte 

^At  ^he^same  time,  California  One  does  not  assume  that  the  institutions 
policies  of  (California  Zero  have  not  changed.  New  and  more  effective  gov- 
mental  institutions  and  policies  emerge  in  California  One  following  the  tre 
of  tlie  early  1070s.  Nevertheless,  as  is  sliown  further  on,  life  becomes  more 
ficult  under  this  model. 
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IGURE  5.  CALIFORNIA  ONE  ATTACKS  SYMPTOMS. 

POLITICAL-ECONOMIC  MECHANISM 

ovemment 
The  structure  of  state  and  local  government  in  California  One  remains  es- 

e™ktr  J?'  '^''''  '^'^•'-  ^""^  ^^^"^^"  ''  jurisdictional  overlap  of  agen- 
es  working  at  cross  purposes  without  any  explicit  system  of  priorities 
mtinues.  in  spite  of  continuing  efforts  of  each  governor  to  group  rela?ed  func 
?ZlK^^.^"'?•'^^^^^"^^^''•  CJ^vernment  grows  enormously  as  new  units  are 
Ided  by  the  legislature,  in  response  to  emerging  problems. 

'ate  level 

Single-purpose  action  agencies  and  their  special  interest  clientele  dominate 
nonL' thif  •  ^"^^f  "Jf.  ^^\^  programming  of  the  state  governmenrP^Z  nent 
nong^  these  are  the  Division  of  Highways  and  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 

nanop^'^nl^  wolf'^'lf  "^^  Population  growth  forecasts  of  the  Department  of 
ZZ\f^,  ""'  "'^'''  2'''''  l^^oj^c^ioi^s  of  traffic  generation  and  water  needs, 

lUan  highways,  a  very  few  transit  ways,  and  aqueducts  for  the  future,  uiire 
ted  to  any  comprehensive  state  development  policv 

nfTn'l'.T^'''"  among  the  major  agencies  of  government  results  from  agencv 
nfrontations.  and  ad  hoc  policy  compromises  promoted  by  the  governor. 
70  ,-n   fi  ""^  ""^  planning  and  research,  established  by  the  legislature  in 

oLLn?.r-''^''%^^'"'  ^^^^"^^  ''^'^"^  '^^'^'''  ^^  the  need  for  new 
tSm  of  ff.f  '"'J'^^''  ?  conservation  and  new  methods  of  coordinating  the 
tions  of  state  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  to  protect  Cali- 
^e  o?  tZTTJ-""^  ^''l':'^-  ^'''  ^^''  ^'  Pl^mnng  and  Research  is  a  moral 
erationTf  ^.h''^'''^  '"^  ^^^  ^'^^*^'  ^^^  '^^  effectivness  is  diminished  by  a  pro- 
'wems  agencies  set  up   to  handle  specific,   critical  environmental 

^llUn^^VZf'^^^''''^  commissions  are  set  up  to  afford  protection  to  speciallv 
imnen^J^^^^^^^^^  ^  r  example,   special  commissions  protect  the 

is.tline,  the  bays,  the  desert,  and  the  delta  area.  Some  agencies  are  captured 
the  groups  they  were  created  to  regulate.  agencies  are  captured 
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The  Governor's  budget,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  is  submitt< 
annually  to  the  legislature.  The  budgeting  system  employed  tends  to  encourai 
uncoordinated,  single-agency  planning  and  programming.  The  Office  of  Plannii 
and  Research  is  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  coordinate  government  functioi 
through  the  budgeting  process.  Each  aftected  agency  appeals  to  its  own  "esta 
lishment,"  which  in  turn  brings  effective  pressure  to  bear  on  the  governor  ai 
his  staff. 

Elections  are  dominated  by  large  contributors,  and  this  pattern  results  ^ 
overwhelming  political  power  for  major  economic  interest  groups.  The  indivi 
ual  is  often  hard-put  to  distinguish  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Regional  level 

Regional  government  is  characterized  by  proliferating  single-purpose  agenci 
and  tentative  moves  toward  unified  administration.  In  all  major  metropolitj 
regions  there  are  single-purpose  bureaucracies  concerned  with  major  region 
responsibilities,  such  as  air  pollution,  waste  disposal,  open  space  and  pari 
transportation,  water  quality,  shoreline  protection,  housing  and  ports.  T 
boards  making  policy  in  these  bureaucracies  are  often  appointive  and  immu 
from  effective  citizen  control. 

Voluntary  associations  of  governments  largely  representing  local  govei 
ments  are  actively  engaged  in  regional  planning,  and  equally  active  m  blocki 
anything  except  voluntary,  local  compliance  with  comprehensive  regional  plai 
These  associations  were  originally  created  in  the  early  1960s  to  forestall  gei 
ine  regional  planning  and  administration,  and  in  California  One  they  are  s\ 
cessful. 

Local  level 

Cities,  counties  and  special  districts  maintain  the  power  to  make  maj 
land-use  and  development  decisions,  including  those  relating  to  housing  dev 
opment.  Private  developers  subvert  and  bypass  local  ordinances  and  standar 
by  gaining  variances  and  zone  changes  from  pliable  local  officials. 

Economics — public  expenditures 

Revenues   are  allocated  primarily   to  physical   development  projects    (hi^ 
ways,  water  project,  school  construction)   without  a  clear  set  of  priorities 
volving  their  use  to  achieve  state  development  goals. 

Tax  and  fiscal  policies 

With  few  exceptions,  taxes  are  designed  for  revenue,  instead  of  as  positi 
instruments  of  policy.   Many   state  and  federal  loan   and  grant  programs 
local  governments  and  individuals  are  not  closely  tied  to  environmental  qual 
considerations. 

Growth  poUcies 

The  character  of  economic  growth  is  determined  primarily  by  the  operati( 
of  the  private  sector.  In  some  cases,  government  actions  tend  to  encour£ 
wasteful  patterns  of  growth.  Tax  advantages  available  for  capital  gams 
land,  for  example,  result  in  the  carving  up  of  the  landscape  for  speculat 
purposes.  Government  policies  permit  and  encourage  activities  which  heav 
consume  resources  and  energy. 
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rhe  California  Two  model  of  the  future  is  based 
)n  four  major  "driving  policies."  The  four  driv- 
ng  pohcies  are  addressed  directly  to  the  four 
mderlying  causes  of  disruption  outlined  on 
lage  4,  as  follows : 


CaUfornia  Two 
Driving  Policies 


Underlying  Causes 
of  Disruption 


1.  Develop  a 
framework  ^^Damaging4.istribution 
for  settlement,      of  population} 

2.  Estabhsh  new 

patterns  of-^Oamapina  patterns 
consumption       of  consumption 

3.  Guarantee    VLack  of  individual 
Konomic  sufficiency    ^economic  strength 

4.  Guarantee    vLack  of  individual 
olitical participation    'Apolitical  strength 


At  the  same  time,  the  four  driving  policies  can 
be  combined  to  express  one  clearly  articulated 
goal. 

California  Two 
Driving  Policies  and  Goal 


Guarantee 
economic  sufficiency 


Guarantee 
poUtical  participation 


"To  provide 
for  maximum 
individual  fulfillment 


Develop  a  framework 
for  settlement 


Establish 

new  patterns 

of  consumption 


.  .  .  within  an 

amenable 

environment" 


The  goal  of  California  Two  is:  "To  provide  for 
maximum  individual  fulfillment  within  an  ame- 
nable environment." 


IGURE  6.  CALIFORNIA  TWO  REMOVES  PROBLEMS  BY  GROUPING  POLICIES 
TO    DEAL  W  ITH  CAUSES. 
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California  Two — Driving  Policies 

The  four  driving  policies  operate  in  all  areas  of  concern,  v^hether  the  i 
involved  are  physical  or  social.  They  form  a  common  framework  for  devt  ,  ,j 
ing  and  coordinating  state  policy  so  that,  for  example,  policies  concerninj:  «^i 
ergy  production,  employment,  and  air  pollution  support  and  sustain  each  oWic 

The  political/economic  mechanism  of  California  Two  is  designed  to  serve  ri 
driving  policies.  For  example,  opportunities  for  political  participation  (Folic 
4)  are  enhanced  by  the  institution  of  responsive  governments  at  the  region; 
and  community  levels  and  by  new  political  campaign  financing  policies.  K<:< 
nomic  sufficiency  (Policy  3)  is  improved  by  various  means,  such  as  providm 
an  income  floor  for  individuals  and  a  system  which  will  allow  the  public  to  «■: 
pect  that  major  regional  improvement  projects  can  actually  be  carried  out  an 
paid  for. 
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0  Major  Policies 


POLITICAL-ECONOMIC  MECHANISM 

Government 

An  adopted  state  goal  and  its  component  driving  policies  form  the  basis 
the  organization  and  programs  of  government  in  California  Two. 
State  level — the  adoption  of  stateioide  goals  'by  the  legislature 

The  state  legislature  has  declared  and  adopted  certain  driving  policies 
the  operation  of  state  government.  They  are  essentially  those  which  have  bet 
developed  in  this  sketch  plan  to  meet  underlying  causes  of  disruption.  In  si 
plest  form,  these  driving  policies  can  be  expressed  as  a  single  state  goal:    ;| 
provide  for  maximum  individual  fulfillment  within  an  amenable  environmen 

To   help  carry   out  the  driving  policies,   the  state  has   established   a    St;' 
Planning  Policy  Council. 
Htate  Planning  Policy  Council 

The  council  consists  of  eleven  members.  Exofficio  members  are  the  govern, 
who  serves  as  chairman,  and  three  members  of  his  cabinet.  The  other  se^ 
members  represent  the  general  public.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  aii 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  in  staggered  four-year  terms.  . ! 

Public  members  receive  salaries  equal  to  those  of  the  highest  paid  caDi4«. 
members. 
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•ished  KTelisram'r'e''"  "'"''"  ^"  ^'^  ^^^"^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^-^  -^  -^^b- 
^fH'^J^^^^  Planning  Policy  Council  guides  and  directs  a  staff  agencv  the 
:5tate  Planning  Agency,  which  performs  the  following  tasks  •  ^^^^^cy,   rne 

It  prepares  and  updates  annually  the  California  Plan,  which  specifies  long- 
term  and  short-term  state  goals,  policies,  programs  and  budgets 

The  California  Plan  Contains  : 

A  Land  section,  including  State  resource  conservation  and  use  policies  \ 
state  zoning  plan  reflecting  these  policies.  State  population  policies  •  CaHfornit 
standards  '  for  environmental  amenity.  ^aniornia 

A  structures  section,  including  State  housing  policy 

The  state  infrastructure  plan,  covering  the  location,  design  and  construction 

and^ocaM^eV^eC^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^^^^'^  ^^  '^''^  ^'^'^^   -^--^ 

iZV^t  "r^""'  i^l^uding  State  employment,  education  and  health  policies. 

pl^  A   1^  to   20-year   state   capital   budget   in   accordance    with    the 

iotg-vangellaT^^  ^""^^^^  ""'^'"^  '^'''^'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^''^  increment  to  the 

.Jri^Lf^tl^ .^^^'"'''''^r'^F''''^  ^^^"^  '^''^^^^^^  information  and  conducts  hearings 
n  thi  c.  '  ^"^  support  Its  planning  and  budgeting  responsibilities,  and  reporfs 
cy  Xofe    Thr^ti".^  '^^'  legislature  on  matters  relating  to  state  planning'^pol 
^'i         1^^.^  State  Planning  Agency  absorbs  the  budgeting  responsibility  for- 
iierly  vested  in  the  State  Department  of  Finance.  responsiDiiity  for 

The  Governor 
The  governor  receives  from  the  State  Planning  Policy  Council  the  annual  up- 
ated  version  of  the  California  Plan,  including  the  budget.  Guided  bvtlUs   the 
:Zr^T  '"'"'r'^''  *^^  legislature  for  adoption  his  plan  and  budget,  wti  ap- 
)ropriate  explanation  of  any  modifications  of  the  original  version. 

^he  legislature 

J^^J^^^}^^'^''^  '1,^^^'^^  ""^  annually  updated  version  of  the  California  Plan 
ilong  with  the  coordinated  state  budget.  ^'■^imct  x-ian 

\^gencies 

These  agencies,  following  the  pattern  of  recent  years,  are  further  stream- 
iont  S^h'^^^h'^'/T^^?'/^  ^'"^'  ^""^  entrusted  with  carrying  out  the  prov - 
v?.Lf  ^  adopted  California  Plan.  An  environmental  protection  agencV  for 
^xample,  combines  all  of  the  state  functions  responsible  for  the  natural  enw' 
onment,  and  becomes  the  major  enforcement  agencv  in  this  area 

mendmen't^o\\^n^  .hfT' f'  'T-  .^^^^^^^^  ^^  iegislation  or  constitutional 
a^^  ?f  ,  •  l^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  driving  policies  and  its  adopted  California  Plan 
orm  the  basis  of  the  regulatory  function.  iiornia  i-ian 

e«iP^!f.^!!i.%rf'^'^^'''^'  ^^'  ^^'^  California  Plan,  private  industry  continues  to 
e  tne  major  factor  m  our  economic  system 

)ca«on  ^^Z  ^  ^^'i^^^  t^  ^^^  clear  guidance  to  industry  with  regard  to 
xjation,  markets  and  unemployment.  &  ^ 

Political  campaigns 

)^DeHfii^^iin!-fT^  and  local  campaigns  of  qualified  candidates  are  financed 

teffsfurnVs^Pd  i.Vffi  ^^'f  ^T^"'  ^'\''!^'^  information  on  all  qualified  candi- 
mT  is  rurnished  m  official  voter  pamphlets. 

on  rfJ^'f-li''''  ""^  election  campaigns  is  limited  to  the  90  days  preceding  elec- 
Vs^tfj     \^^'  "."^  ^'""^^''^  ^''''^^  available  to  candidates  who  violate  this  rule 
ast^^l^.f^'pf  J?li  ,^^^i«?^l  flections  replace  the  non-partisan  structure  of  the 
Sions         ^^^^^^^*e«  at  all  levels  can  be  associated  with  established  party 

egional  level 

i^the  Itflp^^r^  ^'""^  established  multi-purpose  governments  for  nine  regions 
oritvfnrL-  ^^-""^P  T  ^^'^  P^^^^  ^^^  assigned  them  responsibilitv  and  au- 
ionty  for  preparing  and  carrying  out  comprehensive  regional  plans 
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Regions  of  California  {based  on  map  adopted 

by  the  State  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 

February,  1970). 

Regions  in  California  Two  vary  in  size  and  degree  of  urbanization.  Each 
gion  has  an  elected  legislative  body,  half  of  which  is  elected  ^eglon^ylcle  by 
system  of  proportional  representation.  The  other  half  is  elected  from  mdividi 
districts  within  the  region.  u     ^^i.  S 

The  regional  executive  function  is  performed  by  an  executive  brancn  5 
rected  by  the  elected  leadership  of  the  majority  party  or  coalition  of  parties. 

Each  region  coordinates  the  plans  and  budgets  of  its  local  units  ot  gove 
ment  and  oversees  the  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  involved  m  its  devei^ 
ment  program.  .  , 

The  regional  branch  is  resposible  for  preparation  of  the  re^onal  V}^^J 
budgets,  within  the  guidelines  of  the  state  plan  and  budget;  and  a  regional 
velopment  program,  based  on  its  plan. 

Local  level 

So  as  to  be  able  to  participate  in  regional  development  programs,  couni' 
have  been  established  as  municipalities  under  the  general  laws  ot  the  si<^ 
Consequently,  all  of  the  state  of  California  is  under  municipal  govern^^^"^' 
tlier  city  or  county.  City  services  and  state  and  federal  municipal  aid  are  u 
available  to  all  urban  areas.  .„/!  prT 

Responsibility  for  administering  local  features  of  health,  we  fare,  'ina  e 
tiou   programs,    and    basic    responsibility    for   local   physical   Pja^ni^^.J^P"], 
under  the  state,  regional  and  municipal  plans  is  vested  in  smaller  units  cuj^ 
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mom  ics — financing 

te's  role  in  acquiring  the  needed  federal  assistance  •"^'^"ss'on   of  the 

ft*  cShI  tnd^'ZTfTrl  ZZ'^L  'Tanl'^Lrrr"'""^    '"^  •'"'^^■•'^'^'' 
.ent,  distribution  and  rec?a.SS?f '  w|?e'  rfgr^^cuHurat'^M^Tban  "nTn" 

^s  Congressional  authorization  of  funds  for  the  federal  share  of  the  pro 

^r^i^'n^f?r'^''''^'  ^^^''''^  revenue-producing  elements  such  as  electrical  en 

K^are  loTlntir//  ^'''''-  T'  ''''''  '^^  ^^^^«^«  «^  health-care  ?acnl 
ects    of    thi   no     T^^  fates  similar  to  those  traditionaly  used  in  federal 

htlrough  thfgo4rnor     ''""'^"'^  ''^^'""'  development  program  is  then 
le  regional  government  assesses  all  property   taxes   in   thp   rp^-nn    ..r.^^^ 

aEe??h  '"''''''•■  ';  "'^^  "  ^^^^^^^^^  ''  ''^^^^  moneys  ?or'ts  oTn  support 
T^flZ    ^  ?,°^a"^^e^  to  the  cites,  municipal  counties  and  other  Zern- 
^al  agencies  m  the  region  on  the  basis  of  the  regional  budget 
ZTt     ''''  •«  "f?"^  *^  '"PP^^t  individuals  and  families  according  to  sne- 

ISfg-J^^reTdtt-sVaV^ratlX^^^^^^ 
and  fiscal  policy 

.!,!.!f'^  tax  structure  is  designed  to  use  the  collection  of  taxes  to  ffuide  re 
ExZXfnf  r„T-f''  "''■•^  ^>«  P''"'^™  °f  settlement,  asVell  as  to  obSin  re,: 
e  staTe  wnrL       H  "11"  ^72  "'""^  '^=^ ''°"«-  "<>  discussed  herein. 
■am?»l.?         .     '*"  ^'^  "'<'*'™'  government  to  assure  that  federal  fiscal 
tZZ\^Z^^?ir^r'  ''^^^--  -«  <^-igned  so  as  to  ach1e?4  ^^l 

^sTatVs"rtHv7„i''^^''?"°'""=  ''"•"cture  of  California  Two  works  to  carrr 
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The  Land  and  Aie  and  Water 
Typical  Problems 

ENERGY  RESOURCES 

California's  electric  power  demands  double  every  nine  years.  Utilities  pl« 
new  power  plants  to  meet  the  projected  needs.  Most  hydroelectric  sources  ha 
been  tapped. 

New  plans  include  construction  of  15  potentially  hazardous  nuclear  "burne 
plants  along  the  coast  before  the  year  2000,  even  though  there  is  no  assurao 
that  supplies  of  the  necessary  fuel  (Uranium-235)  will  not  be  used  up  befc 
all  the  plants  are  completed.  j 

Supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  are  limited  and  could  be  exhausted  someti^ 
after  2010.  i 

To  date,  no  effective  "breeder"  reactor  (which  would  convert  more  plenty 
materials  into  increasing  amounts  of  nuclear  fuel)  has  been  designed. 

Geothermal  possibilities  are  not  clear  at  this  time.  Much-discussed  possib 
ties  of  harnessing  such  energy  sources  as  solar  radiation,  the  tides,  and  i 
clear  fusion  are  all  in  the  dream  stage  and  can't  be  counted  upon. 

Bituminous  coal  reserves  are  sufficient  to  fill  energy  needs  for  200  to  - 
years,  but  this  resource  can  be  used  only  at  great  cost  in  terms  of  the  rava^ 
of  extraction  or  polluting  effects  or  money. 

Thermal  pollution  of  rivers,  bays  and  the  ocean  is  a  potentially  damagmg 
feet  of  increasing  energy  consumption. 

SOIL  I 

California  loses  tens  of  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  topsoil  every  year  unnec 
sarily.  Among  the  causes  of  this  loss  are  logging  and  watershed  managem 
practices  in  many  watersheds,  notably  the  Northwest;  forest  fires;  cuts  i 
fills  from  housing  and  road  construction ;  and  bad  farming  practices. 

The  buildup  of  salts  from  irrigation  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
perial  Valley  threatens  agricultural  capability. 

The  peripheral  canal  proposed  for  the  California  Water  Plan  will  brim 
threat  of  salt  water  intrusion  to  50,000  acres  of  rich  delta  farmland. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND 

California's  agricultural  land  is  a  unique  resource  because  of  the  combi 
tion  of  long  growing  seasons,  rainless  summers,  and  deep  alluvial  soils. 

Originally  there  were  almost  8.7  million  acres  of  prime   (Classes  I  and 

agricultural  lands.  .     .    ^     ^  r^o^         ^-i 

Over  two  million  acres  of  these  lands  have  been  urbanized.  By  1980,  anot 

650,000  acres  of  California's  prime  lands  will  be  urbanized. 

Certain   crops    could   be    driven    out    of   production.    Among    them— brus; 

sprouts,  artichokes  and  avocados. 

All  of  this  is  occurring  as  the  state  and  national  demands  for  Lalitoi 

products  are  growing,  and  an  increasing  world  demand  for  for  food  looms  v 

catastrophic  potential. 

RECREATIONAL  LAND 

Existing  recreational  land  of  all  kinds  is  subject  to  increasing  Public 
Demands  for  new  destructive  activities— dune  buggying,  mountain  and  de 
motorcycling— pose  additional  threats  to  fragile  lands.  . 

Hiking  in  California  has  increased  from  less  than  10  million  participa 
days  in  1055  to  over  28  million  in  1970.  and  by  1980  the  total  will  be  40 

Camping  has  increased  from  20  million  participation  days  in  1955  to  4S 
lion  in  1970,  and  by  1980  the  figure  will  reach  60  million. 

Potential  recreational  land,  especially  near  urban  areas  but  also  m  imP 
lated  sections,  is  constantly  sul)ject  to  subdivision  and  development,  llier 
no  ade(iuate  state  program  to  identify  and  protect  such  lands. 

SPECIES 

Since  California  became  a  state,  six  animal  species  have  become  exti 
(The  grizzly  bear  shown  (m  the  state  flag  has  been  killed  off  in  the  sta 
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'orty  animal  species  are  now  classed  as  rare  or  endangered  by  the  State  De- 
artment  of  Fish  and  Game.  These  range  from  a  tiny  salama/der  indigenous 
3  the  Santa  Cruz  area,  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  kit  fox  to  th^  California 
Dndor,  America's  largest  flying  bird.  ^aiLLuinid. 

Private  urban  development  and  marsh  land  filling  threatens  several  bird  and 
?ptile  species;  the  use  of  pesticides  seems  to  have  doomed  the  California 
rown  pelican  and  poses  a  danger  to  the  American  peregrine  falcon  and  the 
outhern  bald  eagle.  Public  Agencies  engaged  in  activities  such  as  irrigation 
^servoir  construction  and  highway  planning  pose  serious  threats  to  several 
)6Cies  or  wildiiie. 

NATURAL  DISASTER  AREAS 

Enormous  areas  of  California  are  subject  to  fires,  floods,  slides  or  earth- 
fnf.' ffiiTf  ^,^-^^^/«P«litan  areas  are  virtually  annual  summer  occurrences. 
1  tlie  fall  of  19^0,  for  example,  more  than  100,000  acres  burned  in  Los  Ange- 
s  i^ounty. 

In  1969  over  200,000  acres  of  Calfornia  lands  were  flooded.  Programs  for 
)od  protection  carried  out  by  local  agencies  are  spearheaded  and  largely  sup- 
)rted  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  Soil  Conser%'ation  Serv- 
e  The  ready  availability  of  engineering  solutions  to  flooding  problems  does 
;tle  to  encourage  appropriate  land-use  restrictions,  including  flood-plain  zon- 

Landslides  are  endemic  in  many  hillside  areas  of  the  state,  yet  zoning  al- 
ost  never  takes  this  into  account. 

Extensive  building  continues  on  land  especially  subject  to  earth  quake  dam- 
,e--fault  zones,  unstable  hillsides,  filled  areas.  The  February  1971  Los 
f^ft\TJ^lfS''''\ ''  ^'if^^*''  ^^'^.  "^^'^  ^^^'^"t  reminder  of  th'is  constant 
isof  ttouslnds"^"^  magnitude  of  San  Francisco's  in  1906  could  kill 

AIR 

Smog  is  now  found  in  almost  every  populous  area  in  California.  This  is  true 
all  settlements  of  over  40,000  and  in  some  cases  of  rural  areas  as  far  as  70 
les  from  cities.  In  Los  Angeles  County  the  state's  nominal  standards  for  cer- 
ise nlre  than 'llhr''^^'^^'^  "''^''^  *^^"  ^'^^^  ^^'^  ^''"'''  ^^"^  "'  ^^'^  ^'^'''  "^  ^'''^^■ 
smog^dama^e^^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^°^'  ^^^^"^  ^^^^^  annually  suffer  over  $33  million 

«Hnn  "'''^'  ^^  percent  of  the  state's  population  suffers  eye  and  respiratorv  ir- 
ation  and  aggravated  allergies.  Smog  is  a  threat  to  health  and  life 
A^utomobile  exhaust  is  the  major  contributor  to  smog.  While  efforts  are 
affprn.H  ^^ /^^"^^  emissions  through  exhaust  control  devices,  substitutions 
.ckerrJntnJnfn^  of  trausiu  have  been  blocked  by  gasoline  manufacturers, 
ickers,  automobile  clubs  and  others  associated  with  the  "Freeway  Establish- 

WATER 

llep^'"imW^'''V  '""  ?^  ^^^i^  '^  ^  combination  of  improperly  treated  domestic 
vage,  industrial  wastes,  and  agricultural  runoff. 

^Vhile  the  major  result  is  destruction  of  the  aesthetic  and  recreational  qual- 
n  Lvi!.  ^"^^^«^,°^^,^t  of  the  state,  there  are  frequent  episodes  of  contamina- 

lutTonrlP^trnvf^  ''/?'''?  f^^""'  '""^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^'-  ^^^^  "^^^^  frequently, 
lution  destroys  the  delicate  habitat  of  aquatic  life 

San'^Fl.L^niL'JJT''  ""'''f  ^'  ^^^^  ^""^  estuaries  are  polluted.  A  good  example 
oyed    ^"'^'^'''^  ^^^'  '^'^^^^^  0-^«te^  and  shrimp  fisheries  were  long  ago  de- 

•  hfl?i"h  ^"i?  oil-well  blowouts  have  developed  as  major  pollution  threats  to 
Days,  beaches  and  offshore  waters. 

LnTn''''^^'''''  ""■  ^^'^  California  Water  Plan  proceeds,  more  and  more  envi- 
^^ori-b  r.^^f'^T??^  eonsequences  appear.  Northern  California,  particularly 
Dolb^tP^  lo  '  ^^l^a.^nd  San  Francisco  Bay  systems,  are  severely  impaired 
polluted  because  of  adherence  to  original  engineering  concepts 
d  ^nw^^^'^'^^^'i'^^J  ""'^  underground  water  tables  has  led  to  compaction  and 
1  supply    ''''^  ^""^^^^^  diminish  the  land's  potential  for  water  storage 
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POPULATION 

The  pattern  of  increasing  consumption  of  limited  resources  is  linked  i 
only  to  the  nature  of  our  economic  growth,  including  increasing  per-cap 
spending,  but  to  a  steadily  growing  population.  California's  population  has  li 
torically  doubled  every  20  years,  but  current  projections  shown  that  in  1^ 
the  population  will  reach  about  30  million,  only  half  again  the  20  million 

today.  _ 

California  One — the  Land 

Typical  Policies  and  Estimates  of  Results 
Energy 

Energy  policy  is  essentially  determined  by  the  major  utility  compan] 
Their  projections  show  energy  needs  in  1990  as  five  times  those  in  19j0.  Ih 
own  advertising  helps  to  make  certain  these  projections  are  met.  They  bi] 
coastal  nuclear  plants  and  when  those  begin  to  run  out  of  the  h-26o  tJ 
makes  them  run,  there  are  "crash"  programs  to  develop  geothermal  po\N 
shale  oil  reserves,  and  the  remaining  fossil  fuel  reserves. 


W^RE^^ 


There  are  insufficient  controls  on  energy  consumption.  Man  is  recklessly 
ploiting  whatever  fuels  he  can  find  remaining,  in  order  to  power  the  air  co 
tioners  which  protect  him  from  the  atmospheres  of  his  own  cities. 

Thermal  pollution  of  air  and  ocean  resulting  from  the  production  and  us 
power  persists,  even  with  the  establishment  of  "temperature  increment  st: 
ards  for  discharges. 

f^ml 

State  forest  practices,   regulations  and  enforcement  are   strengthened, 
flood-control   projects   such   as   large   lined   channels   are  developed   in  ic 
areas,  but  forest'  soil  depletion  and  siltation  of  streams  continue  because  r 
lation  of  watershed  management  practices  is  not  adequate. 

Conservation  policies  are  not  adopted  at  any  level  of  government  which 
aderpiate  to  prevent  heavy  erosion  from  cuts  and  fills  m  urban  developi 

'^^pSuaries  and  the  life  they  support  are  destroyed  by  silting  with  prec 
topsoil. 

Agricultural  land 

The  state  continues  to  allow  tax  benefits  to  owners  of  agricultural  land 
agree  to  keep  their  land  in  agricultural  use. 
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On  the  other  hand  major  statewide  public  works  programs,  fiscal  policies 
Id  tax  programs  continue  to  encourage  urbanization  of  open  space  P^^^^^^s, 

Open-space  conservation  commissions  are  set  up  in  large  urban  *  regions  to  in 
ire  some  breathing  space  for  the  people,  but  they  cannot  stop  urban  spraw" 
>cause  they  lack  the  means  to  purchase  heavily  pressured  fands  or  scenTc 
sements  in  suflScient  quantities.  scenic 


Square  indicates  the  amount  of  open  space  lost 
to  urbanization  each  year  in  California  One. 
Nearly  half  the  loss  is  prime  agricultural  land, 
reational  Icmd 

'^Tr^^lT  '^^^^  ^i"^  H^^""^^  recreational  areas  are  intense  and  destruc- 
iil  levels  '^        inadequate  recreational  lands  at  neighborhood  and  re- 
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The  state  purchases  some  areas  of  public  value  such  as  beaches,  redwo 
groves  and  small  open  spaces  near  cities.  Purchase  programs  do  not  inclu 
major  threatened  open-space  areas. 

impedes 

Private  conservation  organizations  work  to  purchase  or  persuade  state  a 
federal  agencies  to  purchase  habitats  of  threatened  species. 

The  21  species  of  California  wildlife  endangered  in  the  early  1970s  disi 
pear.  The  14  rare  animal  species  of  that  period  continue  in  carefully  protect 
refuges  of  zoos. 


Exposition  halls  are  built  to  show  animated  exhibits  which  simulate  It 

species  and  habita 

^Statural  disaster  areas 

Flooding  is  viewed  as  something  to  be  controlled  by  engineering  proj 
which  channel  and  remove  runoff.  Their  is  no  policy  of  fire-area  zoning  an 
gous  to  flood-plain  zoning.  Seismic  dangers  are  acknowledged  by  adoptioi 
statewide  standards  in  all  building  codes;  and  while  state  law  require 
seismic  section  in  all  local  general  plans,  there  is  no  serious  seismic  zoning. 

Flooding  is  viewed  as  something  to  be  controlled 


Much  land  which  is  susceptible  to  one  or  more  natural  disasters  is  d 
oped. 

Air 

Two  components  of  California  One  air-quality  policy  are  motor  vehici 
haust-emission  standards  established  by  the  state  legislature,  met  by  co 
devices;  and  pressure  applied  by  regional  air  quality  control  l>oards  oi 
dustrial  polluters,  often  forestalled  by  complaints  of  economic  hardship,  i 
natives  to  the  chief  souce  of  air  pollution,  the  internal  combustion  engine 
steadily  but  slowly  pursued  by  government  and  industry. 
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There  is  a  sligM  drop  in  pollution  levels  in  major  metropolitan  areas  be- 
een  19  <0  and  1980.  Then  the  improvement  gained  from  reduced  pollution  per 
bicle  is  lost  because  of  the  increase  in  vehicles. 

iter 

The  state  continues  to  assume  that  water  supply  is  a  service  that  must  be 

)vided  to  match  growth  and  development,  rather  than  a  device  for  directing 

?  distribution  and  extent  of  such  development.  Recycling  of  waste  water  and 

salmation  of  sea  water  are  utilized  only  when  costs  of  the  exisitng  demon- 

ation  plants  make  those  sources  cheaper. 

rhe  state  continues  toward  completion  of  the  California  Water  Project    The 

rth  Coast  is  obliged  to  furnish  both  water  and  storage  and  loses  its  best 

id  in  the  process. 

rhe  Peripheral  Canal  is  constructed  without  any  solid  guarantee  of  mainte- 

Qce  of  minimum  outflow  through  the  Delta.  The  ecologv  of  the  Delta  and 

isun  Marsh   are  destroyed.    Farming  in   the   Delta   becomes   marginal     San 

ancisco  Bay  pollution  increases. 

riiere  is  limited  progress  in  controlling  pollution  as  the  state's  water-qualitv 

nimstration  denies  hookups  to  overburdened  systems.  In  spite  of  this    and 

leral  pressure  to  crack  down  on  polluters,  major  waterwavs  remain  badlv 

luted. 

stricter  controls  on  oil  spills  are  written,   and   clean-up   technologv   is  im- 

ived.  Catastrophic  spills  continue  because  of  doubled  volume  of  oil  shipment 

1  the  use  of  enormous  tankers. 
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Swimming  arrangements:  King's  Beach,  Lake 
Tahoe. 


Califoenia  Two — The  Land 

^oal  Policies— California  Tivo  Policies  For  The  Land  Are  Grouped  Accord- 
ing to  The  Four  Driving  Policies  of  The  State. 

DRIVING  POLICY  ONE— DEVELOP  A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  SETTLEMENT 

isic  state  responsibility:  The  state  assumes  and  declares  in  the  California 
noHx  ^^^''''^'^'^'?,^^  P""^^^^^  "'^  1^"^'  ai^  and  water  of  California  from 
ifltnlo^  ^"^  wasteful  use,  and  to  maintain  the  beauty  and  productivitv  of 
latural  environment. 
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state  zones 

State  zones  are  established  according  to  the  adopted  California  Plan.  Tl 
define    in  general,  which  areas  may  l)e  built  upon  and  which  may  not.  Tl 
protect  the  state's  most  valuable  open  lands,  including  prime  agricultural  so 
and  effectively  check  urban  sprawl.  There  are  four  state  zoning  categories, 
the  lands  of  the  state  are  placed  in  one  of  the  four  zones.  The  four  zones  a 

Agricultural.  The  state's  finest,  most  productive  agricultural  lands  (Clasf 
(lass  II  and  some  Class  III)  are  included  in  this  zone.  They  are  classified 
non-buildable,  or  conditionally  buildable  at  a  density  no  higher  than  one  y 
per  25  acres.  This  zone  is  administered  by  the  state  through  its  environmer 

protection  agency.  ,       ,      ,        r..  ,  i^^^„ 

Conservation.  The  conservation  zone  includes  lands  which  are  ecologica 
scenically,  or  historically  important  recreational  areas  of  exceptional  qual 
or  the  preserves  of  threatened  or  unique  animal  or  plant  sr>ecies.  1^  ire,  fl( 
erosion  or  earthquake  hazard  areas,  open  water,  shorelines,  aquifer  recha 
zones  and  areas  within  which  infrastructure  elements  will  be  placed  (see  ii 
section)  also  fall  in  this  category.  In  the  conservation  zone,  lands  are  classi 
as  non-buildable,  or  conditionally  buildable  under  strict  controls  which  pro 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  land  which  the  zone  is  established  to  safeguj 
Conservation  lands  are  state-administered  and  protected  mainly  by  zoning, 
also  by  outright  purchase  or  less-than-fee  purchase.  Note :  the  long-range  si 
capital  budget  and  the  annual  budget,  both  adopted  annually  as  part  of 
California  Plan,  take  into  account  the  state's  responsibility  for  land  man: 

'"^Uri3an.  The  zone  includes  lands  which  do  not  fall  in  either  of  the  first 
categories  and  that  are  either  suitable  for  urban  development  or  have  aire 
been  urbanized.  Lands  in  this  zone  are  administered  by  the  regional  gov 
ments,  according  to  state  standards  and  their  own  respective  regional  plans 

Regional  reserves.  Lands  which  do  not  fall  within  any  of  the  first  three 
egories  are  zoned  as  regional  reserves.  They  are  administered  by  the  re; 
and  are  a  key  to  flexibility  and  variety  in  regional  ^development  ^^  it  m 
standards  of  the  California  Plan,  the  regions  may  plan  to  develop  then 
high  densities,  keep  them  largely  as  open  space,  or  use  them  for  a  variet, 
public  and  private  pruposes. 


O,merviilio)i  i:o>/e.{f'jreil  walenheii: 
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California  standards 

The  California  Standards  are  state-wide  "amenity"  standards  which  control 
he  use  of  land,  air  and  water  so  as  to  guarantee  not  onlv  a  safe  but  also  a 
horoughly  enjoyable  environment. 

The  California  Standards  are  part  of  the  California  Plan,  and  govern  pro- 
:rams  of  state,  regional,  and  local  government,  and  the  private  sector    State 
pproval  of  regional  programs  is  contingent  upon  the  abilitv  of  the  region  to 
leet  these  standards  through  its  comprehensive  plan  and  program. 
Examples  of  California  standards 

Air  quality.  The  regions  of  the  state  must  maintain  a  level  of  air  qualitv 
igher  than  that  required  for  public  health  and  safetv  alone.  It  is  defined  ac- 
ordmg  to  the  Ambient  Air  Standards  adopted  by  the  California  Air  Resources 
Joard  in  November.  1970.  Under  these  standards,  air  in  the  south  coastal  re- 
lon  IS  returned  to  1942  quality  :  air  in  the  Bay  Area  is  returned  to  1950  qual- 


^IR  BAsm 


Regional  plans  establish  controls  to  jneet  state 
air-quality  standards  for  all  air  basins. 

A  typical  regional  plan  carries  out  the  standards  by  establishing  limits  on 
e  location,  number,  and  use  of  specific  pollution  sources  such  as  automobiles 
austnes.  commercial  establishments  and  homes.  These  limits  are  based  on 
mputations  of  the  specific  carrying  capacity  of  the  regional  air  basin  in 
nns  of  ambient  air  standards,  daily  emission  loadings,  size  of  air  mass  at 
nes  of  inversion,  and  ventilation  rate  as  determined  bv  wind  velocitv  As 
e  quantity  of  pollutants  emitted  from  one  of  the  sources  diminishes  due  to 
t;nnoiogical  advances,  the  limits  can  be  adjusted. 

Water  quality.  This  standard  is  a  commitment  to  high  water  qualitv  for  all 
t  "^^i^^!'  ^^^^  f^^^^  and  salt.  Like  the  air  quality  standard,  it  is  designed 
provide  for  an  amenable  environment,  not  merely  a  minimallv  safe  one.  It 
^its  m  clean  clear  waters  throughout  the  state. 

il^.^^^^^^^^  requires  that  where  wastes  are  discharged  into  waters,  fresh 
salt,  surface  or  underground,  the  wastes  must  meet  the  standards  set  for 
<-fl  waters. 

The  minimum  standard  for  water  in  the  state  conservation  zone  is  Class  B 
'tober  1  1969  ^^^^^'^'^''^^''^  ^^^  Standards  for  Interstate  Waters,  published 
Waste  waters  percolated  into  the  ground  may  not  contain  toxic  substances 
hJaf^  accepted  drinking  water  standards.  All  taste  and  odor  producing 
J-rances  must  be  removed  prior  to  discharge.  The  discharge  mav  not  contain 
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nitrogen  or  nitrogenous  compounds  in  amounts  which  could  result  in  nitr, 
concentration  in  groundwaters  above  45  milligrams  per  liter.  In  all  bas 
known  to  have  an  adverse  salt  balance,  the  salt  content  of  the  discharge  n 
not  exceed  that  which  normally  results  from  domestic  use— and  may   in 

""^PeSes^  No^il/emical  poisons  of  any  kind  may  be  marketed  until  the  m 
ufacturer  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  short-  and  long-range  eff( 
of  theii  use  will  not  damage  the  ecology  of  the  state    The  final  judge  is 
state  environmental  protection  agency,  working  through  the  state  health 

^^R^cr?ational  land.  Public  access  to  state  owned  land  is  guaranteed,  limi 
only  by  the  requirements  for  preserving  the  quality  of  the  conserved  area. 


PARKING 


PBOPt^lNS 


"Public  access  to  public  land  is  guaran 
limited  only  by  the  requirements  jor  presei 
the  quality  of  the  conserved  area." 


Minimum  open-space  standards  for  recreational  lands  are  established  for 
regions.  The  basic  state  standard  is  15  acres  of  public  open  recreation  s 
per  1,000  population  within  40  miles  of  population  centers. 

In  addition,  the  state  requires  five  acres  of  distributed  green  space  per  . 
people  within  the  jurisdictional  boundary  of  each  community  council.  At 
half  of  this  must  be  public  open  space,  available  to  all. 
Requirements  for  regional  plan 

Each  regional  plan  must  include  a  Land  section,  with  detailed,  coinprj 
sive  plans  for  urban  and  regional  reserve  lands.  The  regional  budget  t 
these  plans  into  account. 
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Minimum  requirements  for  ^^distributed  green 
space''  are  established  by  the  state  and  carried 
out  according  to  local  preference. 

DRIVING  POLICY  TWO— ESTABLISH  NEW  PATTERNS  OF  CONSUMPTION 

Pmnrn"'^!^''''  policies  conceming  the  use  of  land,  air  and  water  are  effected 
imanly  through  state  population  policy  and  through  economic  devices  such 
assessment  practices,  taxes  and  user  fees.  Because  of  their  nature  some  of 
?se  policies  depend  on  federal  as  well  as  state  action 

riie  population  policy  affects  the  numbers  of  consumers,  while  the  economic 
iicies  in  this  section  affect  what  they  consume  by  discouraging  wasteful  use 
4^6^    resources.  The  economic  policies  have  the  incidental  effect  of  raising 

ite  population  policy 

The  State  aims  for  a  stable  population.  Such  a  policy,  adopted  in  the  early 

|0s,  results  m  a  leveling  off  of  the  state's  population  at  30  million  people  by 

tifTfi^^^.'^'l  ^^''^^  ^^  ^^  million  is  not  a  goal.  It  is  merely  the  result  of  a 
Kient  first  step  toward  placing  some  rational  limits  on  the  number  of  people 
n  fn^n  V?  ^^^^ably  on  the  land  of  California.  The  optimum  stable  popula- 
n  lor  California  may  be  determined  to  be  considerably  lower. 
Lo  achieve  its  population  goals,  the  state  adopts  policies  such  as  the  foUow- 

fnconie  tax  exemptions  are  limited  to  two  children  for  state  returns.  The 
irornia  legislature  and  the  governor  also  urge  the  federal  government  to 
m  a  similar  provision  for  federal  income  taxes. 

m.n^f  ^  i^  considered  a  medical  matter,  to  be  decided  entirely  between  a 
man  and  her  physician. 

^he  State  supports  informational  services  in  regard  to  birth  control 
LO  control  m-migration :  The  state  of  California  presses  the  federal  govern- 
^tl•T1a  7^^^  equitable  and  Constitutional  means  to  stop  iu-migration  from 
■omm"^  !^^^f^^"  ^^  ^^'^  institutions  and  amenities  of  the  states.  California 
-.^f  ^?^^^^that  each  state  be  authorized  to  establish  a  "capital  investment 
or  JM  uoo,  to  be  charged  to  each  new  resident  and  collected  in  installments 
<^  fc.cneaule  related  to  income,  as  part  of  the  state  income  tax  process    This 
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helps  pay  for  the  improvements  and  services  which  are  provided  for  all  n 
residents  of  California  and  discourages  excessive  in-migration. 

Research  into  optimum  population  levels  is  conducted  by  the  state  planni 
agency  working  into  the  regions,  to  determine  how  many  people  can  live 
reconstructed  settlements  and  how  many  should  be  planned  for  in  new  ones. 

Taxes,  fees  and  fines 

Tax  policies.  Land  is  assessed  for  tax  purposes  according  to  its  use ;  and  ] 
according  to  its  potential  for  development.  Thus,  land  which  is  zoned  for  a^ 
culture  or  conservation  cannot  be  diverted  into  urban  use  by  market  pressu 
merely  because  it  is  assessed  according  to  some  assessor's  idea  of  its  poteni 

^"^MfmiSrof  capital  gains  tax  relief.  Buyers  of  raw  land  are  no  Ion 
able  to  take  the  capital  gains  benefit  on  their  profits  when  they  selL  Ihis 
dated  provision  in  state  and  federal  tax  law  encouraged  the  most  destruct 
kind  of  land  speculation  and  development.  It  is  eliminated  in  California  1 
bv  a  change  in  state  income-tax  law  and  a  similar  change  m  the  federal  1: 
brought  about  through  the  aggressive  initiative  of  the  governor  and  the  le 

Horsepower  tax.  Above  a  minimum  standard  of  65  horsepower,  a  gradua 
horsepower  tax  is  imposed  on  each  automobile.  This  effectively  cuts  fuel  c 
sumption  and  pollution.  , 

Electricity  tax.  To  discourage  undue  depletion  of  energy  resources,  the  si 
levies  a  tax  on  consumption  of  electricity  by  consumers.  Average  consul 
consumption  levels  are  set,  varying  with  the  time  of  year  and  size  of  hoi 
hold  Above  these  levels,  taxes  are  levied  in  a  graduated  manner. 


Operating  windows  and  roof  gardens  substi- 
tute jot  air  conditioners  as  a  result  oj  limita- 
tions on  energy  consumption. 

In  addition,  the  legislature  requests  Congress  to  establish  a  federal  tas 
excessive  industrial  consumption  of  energy  resources. 

Oil  depletion.  The  state  substitutes  a  depletion  tax  for  the  oil  depletion 
lowance,  and  calls  for  a  similar  federal  tax  policy.  The  cost  is  passed  oi 
users,  which  encourages  lower  consumption  of  this  resource,  less  pollution, 
the  development  of  alternative  energy  sources. 
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^flfer  use 

Interbasin  water  transfers  are  no  longer  permitted  in  California  simply  to 
istain  population  gro^^-th  or  increased  consumption  in  watersho^t  are?s   Inv 
:ter-regional  exchange  is  contingent  on  programs  of  desalinization,  total  recla 
^Zrged'toUsusefs/'^'  '''''  '''''  ''  "^"^^^^^"^  ^^^  transporting  ^itr 


state's  water-quality  standards  result  in  clean  waters. 


'^}lf^T  l^^l  and  fines.  If  waste  dischargers  do  meet  the  air  and  water 
prUn  '^'''^'  outlined  above,  they  are  charged  a  fee  for  use  of  the  a^r  or 
ter  resource  as  an  mcentiye  toward  zero  emissions 

LT^H^^n  fi'''^'''?^  '^^  ""^^  "^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  Quality  standards  they  are 
•jected  to  fees  and  fines  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $100,000  per  day 

nanges-  m  assessment  techniques  and  introduction  of  the  new  taxes  and 
hiiTi^T''  '^  ^^^'^^^'^  '^^^^^  depletion  and  pollution  problem!   Pr?^e  aSf 

?vp  s'^of  fnll^  ZVir""  ""'  '^'^^  ^"^^^  ^^^^  development,  the  demTnd  for 
ter  r^LpLnf    /    '    ^^^'^  .^^^^^^^^^  materials  is   reduced,   and  intra-region 

/nrf  J  l^^n^  .'•''  ^"^^^^^'^^^  over  destructive  interbasin  water  transfer 

iTtZl  I-  .""^T  ^i^^^i^^  a^  economic  sanctions  are  applied  to  discharg- 
;  be  they  individuals,  corporation,  or  institutions 

I  rp^^/?^'"''''^"'^''^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  environmental  protection  agency  of  rules 
hrSufoX^Two  environmental  quality  is  an  essenfial  component 

DBIVIXG  POLICY  THREE— GUARANTEE  ECONOMIC  SUFFICIENCY 

i^'and'thP  p1' r^'"^?'-''  a^ldis^^'^sed  in  some  detail  in  the  Structures  sec- 
i?^nfp^lt  ?^-^  f ''•^'r-,  ^^^^  ^^e  designed  particularly  to  protect  the  eco- 
?aVdTv"lo^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '''''''  ^'  -^-^-^  '^  ^-^  ^-  its  conserva- 

t  compensation 

m^t^Ari^''^  '"^  liigli-impact  areas,  subject  to  immediate  development  but 
f conL.JoJ?'''^"^''''''  '''''  }'^  '^^^e  and  regional  planning  decisions,  receive 
base  navnnPnTf  '"fi"'  .'''"/^^-  ™'  "^^^  ^e  in  the  form  of  outright  full 
tsorsS  easements'         ""'  ""  ^^^^""'  '^  less-than-fee  for  development 
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Agricultural  settlements 

Agricultural  and  conservation  lands  may  be  granted  for  use  to  persons  \ 
wish  to  establish  settlements  that  demand  only  modest  change  of  the  land, 
guarantee  intensive  agricultural  and  conservation  efforts. 

DRIVING  POLICY  FOUR GUARANTEE  POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 

The  political  structure  of  California  Two  is  designed  to  achieve  the  goa 
"maximum  individual  fulfillment  within  an  amenable  environment."  Resoi 
conservation  and  use  policies  as  laid  down  in  the  California  Plan  are  develc 
on  a  direct  line  from  the  public  to  the  governor,  the  state  planning  policy  cou 
and  the  legislature.  If  the  public  does  not  like  these  policies  it  can  vote  i 
new  governor.  The  new  governor  will  immediately  control  four  of  the  11  meml 
of  the  Planning  Policy  Council  (three  agency  heads  and  himself)  and  will  | 
majority  control  in  due  course.  However,  the  holdover  public  members  of 
council  from  the  previous  administration  protect  the  council  and  its  staff  £ 
the  state  planning  agency,  from  rash  changes  of  direction. 

Campaign  financing  and  other  electoral  provisions  in  California  Two  he  ] 
protect  the  public  from  having  to  choose  between  major  candidates,  al] 
whom  are  dominated  by  economic  interests,  whose  primary  concern  is  not 
quality  of  the  land,  air,  and  water  of  California. 

The  composition  of  the  regional  legislatures  requires  representation  ot 
level  by  district  and  also  according  to  a  proportional  system  w^hich  gives  v 
to  minority  viewpoints.  The  regional  plan  is  created  and  carried  out  by 
regional  legislature.  The  creation  of  community  councils,  meanwhile,  all 
local  government  to  provide  better  representation  at  the  neighborhood  le 
and  the  councils  constitute  a  legitimate  and  authoritative  local  viewpoint  wJ 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  regional  plan.  The  strong  guidelines  ot 
state  plan  keep  local  interests,  however,  from  excessive  consumption  and  p< 
tion  of  the  state's  land  resources ;  and  the  flexibility  available  to  each  re^ 
in  working  out  its  comprehensive  plans  allows  for  innovative  land  conserva 
measures  in  areas  zoned  both  urban  and  regional  reserve. 

Policy  decisions  concerning  the  land  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  wa 
life  and  the  livelihood  of  every  individual  in  the  state.  Open  and  more  re 
sentational  political  porcesses  do  not  eliminate  conflict,  but  they  do  proyicie 
means  for  accommodating  the  diverse  population  in  our  highly  pluralistic 
ciety.  Without  these  processes,  political  disaffection  and  social  alienation  g 
With  them,  a  workable  if  not  always  harmonious  forum  is  created. 

Structures 
Typical  Problems 

HOUSING 

California  is  short  of  standard  housing:  We  need  500,000  new  "nits  to 
as  well  as  several  hundred  thousand  rehabilitated  units.  In  1969,  lbi,uuu 
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mtional  units  and  28,000  mobile-home  units  were  built  in  the  state  Available 
inventional  housing  is  too  expensive  for  most  buyers 

Median  income  in  the  seven  Southern  California  counties  and  the  nine  Bav 
rea  counties  (which  together  account  for  over  80  percent  of  California's  pop- 
ation)  would  indicate  a  need  for  an  average  house  price  of  about  $19  000 
ae  average  price  of  a  house  in  these  counties  is  closer  to  $27  000  "       ' 

'^'''lon^^^  ^?  .^^'""^  ^""'^^  ^^^  *^^  $3o.000-and-up  market  than  for  the 
iaer-$zU,uoo  market. 

The  poor,  concentrated  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas,  have  little  chance 
attain  better  housing. 

Urban  renewal  displaces  more  people  than  it  accommodates,  most  of  them 
or. 

Programs  for  housing  farm  workers  require  employer  or  local  participation 
nch  IS  not  ordinarily  available.  Most  farm  workers  live  in  inadequate  hous- 

Two  and  one  half  million  new  units  are  needed  in  the  1970s  to  fulfill  the 
X  h  4?'S^''k  /^^  Pf^sent  construction  rates,  new  housing  units  will  ac- 
ally  be  <  25,000  below  the  need. 

TRAXSPORTATIOX 

The  talk  is  all  of  transit :  construction  money  still  goes  to  accommodate  the 

tomobile— annual  cost :  nearly  $1  billion. 

The  effects  of  total  reliance  on  the  automobile— congestion,  preemption  of 

1(1.  po  lution,  destruction  of  neighborhoods  and  landscape,  urban  sprawl    ex- 

'mely  high  public  and  private  costs— are  well  known. 

A.bout  25  percent   of  Californians.    including  members   of   families   without 

rs.  the  poor,  the  aged  and  those  too  young  to  drive,  are  especially  disadvan- 

m  by  the  emphasis  on  a  single  mode  of  transportation 

^''^r'J'^il  P^^^^^^^er  rail  transportation  has  atrophied,  and  the  airways  are 

)wded.  thus  adding  to  the  growing  dependence  on  the  freewav-onlv  solution 

transportation  demands. 

SOLID  WASTE 

?olid  wastes  produced  in  California  every  day  average  over  20  pounds  per 
;son  It  one  counts  all  wastes— municipal,  industrial  and  agricultural 
Jisposal  of  municipal  wastes  is  generally  handled  at  the  local  level  bv  each 
a^^T  J  u'^'J  J?T'^-''-  I^^sponsibility  for  industrial  and  agricultural  Wastes 
itinues  to  be  left  to  individual  establishments.  Government  accepts  responsi- 
ity  only  for  municipal  wastes. 

^■^^^.^  }^  ^^P  ^^^Sanized  system  of  management  for  most  agricultural  and 
ny  industrial  wastes.  The  effects  are  polluted  water,  smells,  ugliness,  ecolog- 
>  disruption,  threats  to  health,  and  reckless  waste  of  natural  resources 


XOISE 

^'oise  is  getting  worse  all  the  tim^-by  approximatelv  one  decibel  a  vear  It 
ises  loss  of  hearing  and  sleep,  interferes  with  relaxation  nad  thought,  cre- 
s.  stress,  and  destroys  the  serenity  of  the  out-of-doors. 

here  are  not  meaningful  noise  controls  over  the  sources  which  bother  peo- 
most— trucks,  motorcycles,  planes,  automobiles,  and  construction  equipment. 

Califorxia  Oxe — Structures 
Typical  Policies  and  Estimates  of  Results 

llunn^  ^^K^""  ^'""'n^f'^  ^''^^''''-  ^^^-^^^^  loans,  which  aid  three  percent  of  the 
uiation,  continue.  There  are  loan  funds  for  low-income  housing  developers. 
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'Urban  renewal  displaces  more  people  than  it  accommodates,  most  of  them  poor." 

Federal  programs  are  reformed,   revised,  consolidated.   There  are  contim 
rent  supplements  in  one  form  or  another;  partnerships  in  urban  renewal 
model  neighborhood  projects;   programs   to   find   new  construction   techniqi 
and  new  materials  ;  reforms  of  building  codes.  , 

All  federal  and  state,  local  and  private  efforts  result  in  failure  to  meet  U 
fornia's  housing  needs.  By  1990,  current  trends  have  culminated  in  a  housi 
deficit  of  2.7  million  units  in  California. 


New  construction  techniques  are  encouraged 
and  applied  to  small  areas  and  individual 
buildings  rather  than  to  meeting  large-scale 
community  housing  problems. 

Even  so,  huge  parks  filled  with  mobile  hometype  dwellings  cover  the  friii'i 
of  metropolitan  areas.  They  are  placed  close  together,  row  upon  row^ 
parks  deteriorate  along  with  the  dwelling  units  into  new  suburban  slums  < 
complement  the  growing  urban  ones.  Housing  demonstrations  and  rent  stru^^ 
commonplace  in  the  1970s'  give  way  to  serious  disorder  as  the  problem  \^ 
worse.  f 
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"Huge  parks  filled  with  unit-construction,  mo- 
bile home-type  dwellings  cover  the  fringes  oj 
metropolitan  areas.'' 

^ransporfatioji 

Federal  free^Yay  funding  continues  at  a  high  level.  New  fund^  become  ivail 
iWe  for  transit,  special  bus  lanes,  and  shuttle  buses.   SuppTrt  of  au^omoth^^^^ 

n  nrnn'V^''^'''''"'-  ^''"^'"^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^^«  ^^'^  l^^^^'  ^^^  highway  interests  succeed 
a  promoting  an  increase  in  gas  taxes  to  meet  frer  way  construction  schedules 


^a^^rZ""  shopping,  rejuvenated  briefly  in  the  second  generation  of  -enlight- 
nLi>nt'";;cTsrh.^^  ''^'"f  '^  ^^^^^^^'  ^^^  P^^^^^^-  ''  coLfortaWe, 

to  traveUn  the  d?y.  ''  '''^''''^"  ^^^^^'^'^  ^^  continuing  dependence  on 
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Limited  rapid-transit  systems  are  built  in  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco  expands  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System.  North-south 
seneer  rail  travel  is  improved  by  federal  action. 

By  1999  there  are  23  million  automobiles  in  California.  Smog  remains  a 
dition  of  life. 

Solid  waste 

Regional  disposal  districts  are  created  to  handle  municipal  wastes.  Disj 
is  often  by  land  fill  in  distant  locations.  Industries  and  farmers  may  or 
not  join,  at  their  own  option. 


SolU  waste  disposal  procedures  bury  otherwise  recyclable  resources  and  disrupt  the  landscape 


Limited  recycling  of  glass,  paper  and  metals  such  as  aluminum  and  ir 
corned  an  ad^xmct  If  the  disposal  process.  Large-scale  reuse  by  manufact 
reauires  subsidies,  which  are  slow  in  coming. 

N^  comprehensive  programs  of  solid-waste  disposal  are  developed  whic 
body  the  principles  of  conserving  resources  and  preserving  the  environment. 

Allowances  are  granted  residents  and  owners  for  soundproofing  dwellin 
cated  under  the  approach  cones  of  airports. 

Limited-use  zoning  is  enacted  by  some  local  governments  m  the  noi. 
flicted  areas  adjacent  to  new  airports  and  freeways. 

California  Two— Structures 

Typical  Policies  California  Two  Policies  For  Structures  Are  Grouped  Acct 
to  the  Four  Driving  Policies  of  the  State. 

DRIVING  POLICY  ONE— DEVELOP  A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  SETTLEMENT 

Effect  of  land  and  population  policies 

Major  policies  of  California  Two  relating  to  the  l^f ,  ^f  .f.^P Ve 
oart  of  the  framework  for  the  man-made  structures  of  the  state,   ine 
lonU  plan,  for  'example,   indicates  many  P^-ees  where  bm^^^^^^^^^ 
placet  the  California  Standards  for  environmental  amenity  and  the  state 
lation  policy  establish  firm  guides  for  regional  development. 
State  infrastructure  plan 

The  infrastructure  is  the  movement  network  of  P^^P^^' J^^^^:  X  t'ra 
energy,  and  information.  It  includes  freeways,  r^^^^'  P^^^^  P^^?,*''orts 
sion  lir  es,  dams,  aqueducts,  bridges,  transit  systems,  seaports  and  airports. 
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le^Uential  renewal  programs  emphasize  restoration  rather  than  destruction  oj  older  structures 


^his  plan  locates  sites  and  corridors  for  these  components  in  keemn^  with 
ir'es  oft^v'  ''''  "^^''^^'^''^  1^1^^"-  inchuling  the  stL  zoning  plan  and  th^^ 
.nnrfo.  r'.""^-  ^^-'''''^-  Thus.  iiiajor  influences  on  urban  grown  such  as 
It  goals  '"^  '^'"''''''  '^^'  aqueducts,  become  tools  to  effect  laT^"  de4lop 
^^%^tJ\^'^lT'-^f^  detailed  design  standards  for  the  parts  of  the  infrastruc- 

l  t^\lniXZT^^  r  i^tf -^T"^"'  '^  ^^^^^^'  «'^^^  ^«  trunk  freeways 
fin!lf^2       i'^"'  Ingh-speed  rail  line.  It  sets  forth  its  responsibility  for 

^tur^Tr^ts'whiXfre'iift"  ''  '^'^'i  components.  The  design ';)f  the  infras- 
regions  intra-regional  in  nature  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 

'^fomia  standards 

ollowing  are  examples  of  amenity  standards  having  to  do  with  structures: 
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San 
Francisco' 


The  state  builds  a  North-South  high-speed  rail 
line  in  keeping  with  the  state  infrastructure 
plan.  \ 

Housing.  The  state  assumes  and  declares  its  responsibility  for  assuring 
cent  housing  for  all  the  people  of  the  state.  Regional  plans  and  developDi 
programs  must  reflect  a  thorough  commitment  to  this  policy. 

Minimum  amenity  requirements  for  housing  are  developed  to  complement  ■ 
more  conventional  statewide  construction  standards  dealing  with  basic  he  I 

and  safety.  .        ^  ,       ,         ^      « 

Noise.  This  standard  is  a  commitment  to  keeping  noise  at  levels  not  me 

tolerable  but  amenable. 

The  following  are  established  as  maximum  outdoor  sound  levels: 


Type  of  Environment 

Maximum  Background 

Noise 

Day 

Night 

Residential 

60dbA 

50dbA 

Commercial 

70 

70 

Recreation 

Wilderness 

35 

25 

Relaxation 

45 

35 

Sports 

60 

50 
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(The  dbA  unit  is  on  a  decibel  scale  weighted  to  the  frequencies  heard  best 
^y  rrit  1111x113.11  G3.r, ) 

The  state  also  establishes  maximum  levels  of  noise  for  major  noise  sources 
juch  as  motorcycles  (75  dbA),  cars  (70  dbA),  trucks  (75  dbA),  planes  (80 
IbA),  and  construction  equipment  (compressors,  air  hammers,  pile  driverV 
'tc),  all  measured  at  a  distance  of  50  feet.  unvers, 

A  typical  regional  plan  insures  region-wide  adherence  to  the  outdoor  sound 
tandards  by  controlling  the  distance  between  noise  sources  and  places  of  resi- 
lence,  recreation,  schools,  etc.  It  establishes  buffer  areas,  for  example,  adja- 
ent  to  freeways  and  airports.  c^^lj^^,  aujd 

Open  space.  Every  dwelling  unit  or  group  of  dwelling  units  is  required  to 
provide  minimum  amounts  of  open  space  or  recreational  area,  in  keeping  with 
.alifornia  Standards  specified  in  the  previous  section,  "The  Land  " 


he  infusion  of  open-space  recreational  areas  into  every  community,  under  state  and  regional 
idards,  helps  to  make  the  ctty  a  good  place  to  he,  instead  of  a  good  place  to  get  away  from." 

rta^n'pJi^li?'''^  time  periods  are  set  for  travel  between  any  residence  and 
.^d  storP  o^  «  in'''?'^''7^^'o.*^'^^^^       ^^"  example,  ten  minutes  to  a  neighbor- 

stot  ThTv^wori.t'^'^'  i''^  ^^^^l^^P^i^ent  of  multi-mode  public  transportation 
siems.  ihey  work  toward  equal  access  for  all  citizens. 

jquirements  for  regional  plan 

Itt  ll^""^^^  Pl^"  "^"st  include  a  Structures  section  in  keeping  with  state 
erve  ^..l'"^  """'•  ^''\  ?"^^^^^^^  development  plans  for  urban  Ind  regional 
'encv  4on1?or?H.f  ^'"^^  budget  is  linked  to  these  plans.  The  State  Planning 
,ency  monitors  the  emerging  development  plans  of  each  region. 

^iving  Policy  Two—EstaUish  New  Patterns  of  Consumption 
JwLf  ^^^  of  policies  is  designed  to  eliminate  excessive  consumption  of  nat- 
S  afe  b'lyfl'.ln??';  "'  "^'^^'^^^  'l''''''^'  ''  encouraged  by  various  means 
^StOTsTo^^^^^^^^^  ''^^"^^  measures  which  make  it  easier  for 

Se  bunrZi  w-.h  '^!''f  V^^l''^  diminishing  safety  and  amenity.  For 
irT t;  ^n  .  ^^  ?'*^  ^  relatively  short  -post  renovation"  life  span  are  re- 
ared to  meet  accordingly  lower  code  requirements. 

Sages'^retfjrtn^)'^"^'^"''^  T^^^.^^  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^P^^^^^  «f  ^^  «tate  tax 
^nt  to  fn.mnt!  o  ?  property.  The  state  also  pushes  the  federal  govem- 

d  loanTns    t^  Hn./V^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^'^  ^^  ^"^^  the  savings 

'e  resriorpniiol^^^^^  ^^  '''"^^^  mortgages  held  on  such  properties. 

ese  t?xes  nt  w  f^^  Z^''^-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  "^^^^^  ^""^  "unearned  increment." 
:^e  taxes  are  not  reduced  as  improvements  deteriorate 

4  deSt^/h/'^^''''*^^  ^?  ^'^^  preference  in  their  comprehensive  plans  to 
rTctT     P  ^^  community  councils  for  upgrading 

eSvr  .r  n/^i^^."'''^^'"  .tr^?«P?rtation  plans  must  include  studies  of  more 
mo  cuf  down  Z^^'""^  rights-of-way  and  structures,  and  consideration  of 
J^*  Lo  cut  aown  on  excessive  urban  travel. 
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'Regional  and  community  transportation  plans  must  include  studies  of  more  intensive  use  of 
existing  rights-of-way  and  structures." 

Consumption  taxes 

Consumption  taxes  dealing  with  the  man-made  environment  include : 

Packaging  tax.  There  is  a  tax  on  containers  and  packaging  materials — c£ 
bottles,  plastics,  cardboard  and  paper.  Receipts  from  such  a  tax  help  to  prom 
streamlined,  efficient  regional  solid-waste  disposal  systems.  To  encourage  re 
cling,  the  government  establishes  price  supports  so  that  salvaged  wastes 
sold  back  to  industry  at  competitive  prices.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  Sf 
sors  research  into  new,  efficient,  economical  recycling  processes. 

Automobile  tax.  There  is  a  special  tax  on  automobiles  sufficient  to  pay 
costs  of  their  eventual  recycling. 

Redwood  tax.  This  would  be  typical  of  taxes  on  building  materials  wt 
represent  limited  resources. 

Tax  on  the  "unearned  increment."  The  state  imposes  a  yearly  tax  on  I 
that  recovers  the  increase  in  the  value  of  that  land  resulting  from  public 
tion  or  from  competition  for  use  of  the  land.  This  forestalls  land  speculai 
and  resultant  premature  development  adjacent  to  proposed  public  facili 
such  as  freeways  or  transitways,  and  encourages  the  repair  or  replacemeni 
deteriorating  buildings. 
Driving  Policy  Three Guarantee  Economic  Sufficiency 

A  central  feature  of  the  California  Two  model  is  a  system  of  planning,  bi 
eting  and  financing  which  translates  an  extremely  broad  range  of  popi 
goals  into  accomplishment.  A  key  part  of  this  system  is  the  concept  of  fin; 
ing  for  the  total  regional  development  program.  This  process  is  summan 

In  order  to  help  realize  regional  plans,  the  state  authorizes  regional  gov 
ments   to   charter    regional    development    authorities   capable   of   carrying 
large-scale,    integrated    regional    projects    from    planning    to    land    acquisi 
through  construction  and  leasing. 

Traditionally,  large  public  works  have  been  financed  through  single-purr 
federal  grants   (interstate  highways,  urban  redevlopment),  single-purpose  DJ 
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sues  (schools,  rapid  transit,  water  systems),  or  single-purpose  loans  (dams) 
wne  public  works,  such  as  strategically  placed  bridges,  are  very  profitable,' 
hile  others,  like  public  housing,  operate  at  a  loss.  In  California  Two  the  con- 
"Pt  of  comprehensive  financing  is  used  to  underwrite  all  aspects  of  regional 
'velopment.  Revenue-producing  investments  are  included  with  non-revenue- 
•oducing  investments  in  one  economic  package,  in  a  balance  which  is  attac- 
^^e  in  the  money  market.  o.^^a.y. 

A  main  source  of  financing  for  the  regions  in  California  Two  is  a  Federal 
mservation  and  Development  Bank  which  can  make  long-term,  low-interest 
ans  of  enormous  size  to  back  the  total  regional  development  program— and 
e  b^nk  can  expect  to  be  paid  back  as  the  total  regional  investment  begins  to 

California,  as  the  most  populous  state,  has  tremendous  influence  on  federal 
5;/  f  Z'"'?'^'''^^  '"^  response  to  the  demands  of  the  California  Two  model 
at  the  federal  government  creates  the  Federal  Conservation  and  Develop- 
3nt  Bank,  endows  it  plentifully,  and  requires  that  its  loans  and  other  federal 
rms  of  assistance  be  made  contingent  upon  the  creation  of  comprehensive  re- 
gnal plans  by  regional  governments  prepared  to  back  them  up 


&LEcn?icrTY 


^^^^^i^^^^ 


''A  tax  on  containers  and  packaging  materials 
helps  to  promote  streamlined,  efficient  regional 
solid  waste  disposal  systems,  and  to  encourage 
the  recycling  of  resources'' 
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Driving  Policy  Four— Guarantee  Political  Participation 

The  public  in  California  Two  has  direct  control  over  development  policy 
virtually  every  level.  Its  direct  access  to  the  state  planning  agency  through  t 
governor  provides  the  means  for  sharing  state  development  policy  as  outlined 
the  Structures  section  of  the  California  Plan.  ^.  ^  •  .     „^  .o,.* 

The  regional  legislature,  because  it  is  elected  partly  by  district  and  part 
according  to  a  proportional  system,  is  broadly  representative  of  geographic 
areas  within  the  region  and  viewpoints  within  the  region.  Therefore,  the  pub 
has  a  new  strong  voice  to  represent  it  as  the  state  develops  major  rjolicies  : 
fecting  the  region,  such  as  those  of  the  state  infrastructure  plan  The  pub 
was  not  always  so  well  protected.  For  example,  in  the  old  days^  when  the  st£, 
highway  commission  decided  upon  major  freeway  locations,  there  was  no  £ 
thoritative  regional  voice,  local  interests  were  fragmented  and  without  su* 
cient  power  to  stand  up  to  the  state,  and  the  most  brutal  excesses  of  the  st(^ 

^''Tn'^addmfnnhT  community  councils  and  other  local  governments  ha^-e  respo 
sibUity  under  the  designated  structure  of  California  Two  ^or  determim 
specifics  of  the  regional  plan-the  location,  design  and  character  of  lo 
heaUh  facilities,  for  example.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  a  conduit  for  brL 
ng  public  opinion  to  bear  on  all  aspects  of  regional  planning.  Thus,  m  Call 
nia  Two,  the  public  has  stronger  and  more  direct  control  over  the  shape  a 
character  of  its  cities  than  it  has  ever  had  before. 


Regional  plans  for  extensive  revival  of  old  neighborhoods  are  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  hu 
federal  loans  to  the  region. 
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People 


Typical  ProUems 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The  rate  of  unemployment  in  California  exceeds  the  national  unemployment 
level.  Automation  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing  and  the  growing  use  of 
computer  technology  are  primary  causes. 

In  1970.  for  example.  California's  average  unemployment  rate  was  six  per- 
cent which,  translated  into  numbers,  meant  that  an  average  of  520,000  Califor- 
nians  were  seeking  work  at  any  given  time. 

The  young  and  the  ethnic  minorities  are  hardest  hit.  Unemployment  among 
black  males  aged  18  to  25  is  two  to  four  times  higher  than  the  average. 

The  aerospace  industry,  one  of  California's  largest,  is  highly  vulnerable.  Be- 
cause of  government  cutbacks,  tens  of  thousands  of  highly  skilled  engineers 
and  technicians  compete  in  market  for  jobs  that  no  longer  exist.  For  many, 
the  prospects  of  reemployment  without  retraining  are  slim. 

Retraining  programs  at  all  levels  are  very  limited  and  largely  ineffective. 
This  is  partially  because  of  limited  funds,  but  also  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
new  jobs  and  the  existence  of  already  well-qualified  competition  for  them. 

EDUCATIONAL   FAILURE 

Signs  of  educational  failure  include  the  problems  of  maintaining  classroom 
discipline  in  primary  and  secondary  schools ;  an  increasing  high  school  dropout 
rate;  and  increasing  functional  illiteracy  among  California  high  school  gradu- 
ates. The  universities  continue  to  prepare  for  prestige  professions  no  longer  in 
demand. 

Highly  controversial  issues  such  as  bussing,  compensatory  teaching,  voca- 
tional training,  and  community  control  continue  to  plaque  primary  and  second- 
ary education.  All  of  these  issues  are  related  to  the  problem  of  inequity. 
Wealthy  districts  have  a  larger  tax  base  than  poor  districts,  and  therefore 
more  money  to  spend  per  pupil. 

Vocational  education  in  secondary,  community  college  and  special  schools  is 
designed  to  provide  marketable  skills  for  young  people  and  retrainees,  but  fails 
because  it  does  not  reach  many  who  might  benefit ;  it  lacks  qualified  teachers 
and  counselors ;  it  fails  to  train  for  complex  technical  jobs ;  and  jobs  are  lack- 
ing. 

A  major  unresolved  problem  is  that  youth  increasingly  sees  the  college  and 
university  system  as  little  more  than  a  training  ground  for  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  fouls  the  environment  and  sustains  a  much  detested,  unending 
Asian  war.  This  is  unacceptable  to  them. 

CIVIL  DISORDER 

The  national  crisis  of  conscience  on  the  issues  of  Vietnam,  racial  injustice, 
and  economic  and  social  powerlessness  underlies  the  problems  of  unrest  and  vi- 
olence on  the  campus  and  in  the  communities  that  surround  them.  There  is  a 
seemmgly  unbridgeable  gap  between  the  rhetoric  of  politics  and  the  reality  of 
war  and  urban  life. 

The  problems  of  unemployment,  illness,  educational  failure,  housing  and 
transportation  help  to  cause  ghetto  unrest.  As  racial  concentration  increases, 
tnese  problems  become  more  intractable. 

CRIME 

Crime  has  increased  explosively  in  California,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion, in  recent  years.  Between  1960  and  1969,  the  burglary  rate  increased  77 
percent;  forcible  rape,  96  percent;  and  murder,  53  percent.  The  "law  and 
order '  issue  remains  sound  political  currency. 

}t  is  generally  held  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  deprivation  and 
cnme.  The  nature  of  the  relationship,  however,  is  vague,  and  traditionallv 
new  values  impair  our  ability  to  make  it  clearer. 

Our  correctional  system  is  a  nightmarish  breeding  place  for  reinforcement  of 
criminal  patterns,  racial  hatred,  and  political  discontent.  The  virulence  of  the 
problem  is  visible  in  the  form  of  increasingly  frequent  prison  riots  and  a  50- 
Percent  recidivism  rate. 


«9-133  O 
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HEALTH 

The  primary  health  problem  is  inadequate  distribution  and  delivery  of  mf  fli 
cal  care  Among  examples  of  inadequacy  are  failure  to  eradicate  or  even  con 
trol  some  communicable  diseases  which  can  be  prevented  or  easily  cured ; 
continuance,  despite  liberalized  and  "model"  laws,  of  an  estimated  60,0(X)  ille- 
gal abortions  annually ;  incidence  of  dental  disease  in  epidemic  proportions, 
(three  million  Calif ornians  have  lost  all  their  teeth)  ;  and,  despite  program? 
designed  for  them,  the  high  number  among  the  really  poor  who  remain  inade- 
quately cared  for. 

The  second  problem  is  the  enormous  cost  of  health  care.  From  1960  to  1970 
the  cost  of  living  rose  20  percent,  the  cost  of  hospital  care  rose  122  percent 
and  physicians'  fees  rose  45  percent. 

A  third  health  problem  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  causal  relationships  be 
tween  environment  and  health. 

MALNUTRITION 

Hunger  is  an  unconscionable  problem  in  California.  According  to  U.S.  Senate 
investigations,  there  are  300,000  children  and  100,000  adults  in  the  state  wh( 
are  underfed  each  day. 

There  are  two  basic  federal  programs  designed  to  combat  hunger,  aside  fron 
general-purpose  welfare :  surplus  commodity  distribution,  and  food  stamps 
both  are  available  at  a  county's  option. 

The  problem  with  the  commodity  program  is  that  there  are  not  enough  dis 
tribution  centers.  The  problem  with  the  food-stamp  program  is  that  the  stamp: 
must  be  purchased,  and  even  the  very  low  prices  charged  are  enough  to  keej 
many  people  who  are  in  desperate  need  out  of  the  program. 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 

In  California,  alcohol  is  by  far  the  commonest  sedative  drug.  There  are  oni 
million  Californians  with  a  "drinking  problem'"  there  are  200,000  alcoholics 
The  direct  and  indirect  losses  due  to  alcohol  in  California  amount  to  $1  billioi 
a  year. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  heroin  addicts  in  the  state  range  between  25  an« 
35  thousand.  The  trends  are  ominous.  In  1969,  the  number  of  adult  arrests  fo 
heroin  offenses  was  10,000 — up  18  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

Marijuana,  of  course,  is  the  most  widely  publicized  and  commonly  used  dru 
other  than  alcohol.  There  are  strong  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
potential  for  abuse  is  less  than,  the  same  as,  or  greater  than  alcohol.  It  r( 
mains  illegal. 

CALIFORNIA  ONE PEOPLE  i 

Typical  Policies  and  Estimates  of  Results  1 

Unemployment 

State  unemployment  compensation  remains  the  basic  answer  to  the  contini 
ing  unemployment  problem,  although  a  national  income  floor  (or  negative  ii 
come  tax)  alleviates  survival  problems  for  the  poverty-stricken. 

State  and  federal  retraining  programs  are  started  in  many  occupations,  br 
because  of  the  heavy  job  competition  the  programs  have  limited  success. 

The  State  establishes  a  computer  job  placement  service  in  an  effort  to  coo: 
dinate  job  supply  and  demand.  Private  employment  agencies  remain  as  tt 
dominant  factor  in  placement,  however.  ji 

Education  1 

Pre-school  activities  are  expanded  with  federal  money  in  an  effort  to  cod 

pensate  for  the  growing  achievement  gap  between  low-income  groups  and  tl 

rest  of  society. 

Public  pressure  forces  state  assessment  and  collection  of  property  tax  for  e< 

ucational  purposes  in  order  to  equalize  opportunity. 

I»olicies  regarding  higher  education  are  the  subject  of  continuing  and  intern 

political  controversy.  The  financial  center  of  gravity  moves  from  the  universit 

system  to  the  community  college. Student  alienation  from  the  dominant  socieli 

remains  a  chronic  source  of  disruption. 

Civil  disorder 

The  state  adopts  preventive  detention  as  a  method  of  controlling  disorder 
augment  the  basic  policy  of  suppressing  demonstrations  with  force. 
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Large-scale  public  disturbances  continue  to  occur  in  cycles.  The  ehettos  and 
campuses  continue  to  be  centers^  of  unrest ;  the  prisons  become  h&hly  politi- 
cized and  prison  riots  occur  frequently. 

Crime 

Crime  against  the  person  and  property  continues  to  grow.  The  general  re- 
sponse IS  agitation  for  more  police  and  "stronger"  laws. 

In  general,  treatment  of  criminal  offenders  continues  to  be  predominantly 
punitive  rather  than  rehabilitative.  Recidivism  rates  remain  unchanged 

Police  departments  are  manned  almost  entirely  by  whites,  whose  attitudes 
toward  racial  minorities  (principally  blacks  and  Chicanos)  and  nonconforming 
youth  reinforce  the  general  untrusting  and  hostile  attitudes  of  these  groups  to- 
ward the  police  specifically,  but  also  toward  the  dominant  society  in  general 

An  increasing  number  of  crimes  involves  the  use  of  guns,  which  results  in 
more  injuries  to  and  killings  of  victims,  police  and  criminals 

Private  security  services  expand.  Closed-circuit  TV,  alarm  devices  etc  are 
used  increasingly  by  small  businessmen  and  householders  to  prevent  burglaries 


''The  threat  of  crime  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  nighttime  foot  traffic  in  major  cities  has 
almost  ceased.** 

Health 

system^?"!!!.? f'  r^^r?^?^  P"^>li^  l^^alth  are  directly  connected  to  a  national 
healf^  ri  ^       ""  ^^^^^'  insurance  (superseding  Medi-Cal  and  Medicare).  Public 

M^H^-^^  costs  continue  to  rise  unabated. 
Preventhe  ^^^  ^^"^^^  programs  remain  predominantly  corrective  rather  than 
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The  poor  receive  minimal  health  care,  and  individual  ability  to  pay  remair 
a  determinant  of  the  quality  and  frequency  of  medical/dental  care.  The  nee 
for  medically  trained  professionals,  particularly  doctors,  is  not  met. 

Malnutrition 

Federal  food-stamp  and  commodity  programs  continue,  but  many,  partici 
larly  rural  families  and  single  agricultural  workers,  remain  inadequately  nou 
ished.  In  spite  of  various  state  and  federal  programs  and  volunteer  effort 
malnutrition  remains  a  part  of  California  life. 

Narcotics /Alcohol 

Alcoholism  programs  already  under  way  are  continued  and  expanded.  Loci 
health  agencies  administer  halfway  houses  for  alcoholics  returning  from  jai 
but  many  alcoholics  still  remain  in  the  revolving  door  of  jail/street. 

The  state  expands  its  program  of  herion  rehabilitation  within  state  hosp 
tals.  Some  programs  are  established  locally  to  treat  users  of  other  dangeroi 
drugs— LSD,  "speed,"  etc. — but  there  is  no  statewide  program. 

Marijuana  remains  illegal  despite  its  increasingly  widespread  use. 

"'Radical positions  on  both  the  right  and  left  be- 
come more  popular  as  economic  insecurity 
grows.** 


California  Two — People 
Typical  Policies 

DRIVING  POLICY  ONE DEVELOP  A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  SETTLEMENT 

Basic  state  responsibility : 

The  state  maintains  and  declares  that  every  citizen  shall  have  the  opport 
nity  for  good  liealtli,  safety,  and  a  wide  range  of  occupational  choice  with 
liis  community.  Tlie  state  will  not  approve  regional  plans  unless  they  reflect 
thorougb  commitment  to  tliis  policy.  Health  factors  are  controlling  in  the  loc 
tion  and  design  of  new  settlements  and  the  reconstruction  of  old  ones. 

Federal  action 

The  state's  considerable  influence 
ment,  which  guarantees  funds  for 
h(!altli-care  facilities. 


is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  federal  gover 
the  provision  of  national  health  care  ai 
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Requirements  for  regional  plan 

State  requirements  for  regional  plans  and  regional  development  programs  in- 
clude provision  for :  ^  i     s  a^o 

Regional  and  community  health  care  facilities.  Within  a  framework  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  regional  policy,  many  plans  are  developed  at  the  community 
council  level.  Programs  must  place  strong  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine  and 

UtirllLXoLX  y . 

Educational  and  cultural  facilities,  designed  around  the  principles  that  edu- 
cation IS  an  ongoing  process,  and  that  schools  are  centers  of  community  cul- 
ural  afeairs  for  all  ages.  State  funding  is  linked  to  the  range  of  programs  of- 
fered by  each  region. 

Employment  centers,  which  function  as  clearing  houses  for  employment 
information.  The  centers  are  linked  by  computer  to  a  statewide  network,  estab- 
lished under  the  state  infrastructure  plan  (see  previous  section) 

Established  public  facilities  and  services,  such  as  government  offices,  courts 
lails ;  fire  and  police  protection  and  garbage  collection,  adequately  accessible  to 
111  residences. 

Combinging  of  the  foregoing  facilities  in  community  centers  must  be  consid- 
ered in  regional  plans.  In  addition  to  the  economies  they  may  offer  community 
}enters  can  have  the  effect  of  coordinating  separate  programs.  For  example 
he  physical,  even  operational,  integration  of  employment  information  centers 
vith  educational-cultural  facilities  could  generate  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams, or  the  teaching  of  fine  craftsmanship,  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
lommunity. ) 

The  development  of  New  correctional  facilities  which  are  designed  for  reha- 
)ihtation  rather  than  punishment  of  criminal  offenders 

Industrail  locations  within  the  region,  in  keeping  with  the  California  stand- 
irds  for  accessibility  (see  previous  section). 


COMIMUNnV  FORUbAS 


Community  councils  participate  in  the  location 
and  design  of  community  facilities  such  as  local 
parks . . . 
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DRIVING  POLICY  TWO ESTABLISH   NKW  PATTERNS  OF  CONSUMPTION 

Curricula 

The  state  establishes  minimum  standards  for  curricula  on  the  environmen 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  systems,  with  strong  emphasis  on  comprehensiv 
resource  management  and  its  relationshii)  to  the  state's  resource  conservatio 
goals.  Course  curricula  in  the  teaching  of  general  ecology  are  laid  out  to  ii 
elude  both  theory  and  practical  exi)erience.  Practical  instruction  includes,  f( 
example,  school  organic  gardening  projects. 

DRIVING  POLICY  THREE GUARANTEE  ECONOMIC  SUFFICIENCY 

The  state  guarantees  full  occupational  (vocational  and  avocational)  opportt 
nity.  The  educational  system  furnishes  the  citizenry  with  the  motivation  an 
the  skills  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available. 

Johs:  huilding  and  rehuilding  California 

Massive  state  and  regional  building  programs  create  many  jobs.  State  pro 
ects  include  the  North-South  transit  line,  and  other  major  elements  of  tl 
state  infrastructure  plan.  Large  regional  improvement  programs  are  unde 
taken  by  regional  development  authorities  chartered  by  the  regions. 

Income  floor 

State  policy  calls  for  and  helps  to  obtain  a  federal  program  providing  not 
bare  survival  income,  but  sufficient  means  for  each  family  or  individual  to  \\i 
modestly  in  healthful  surroundings.  The  income  floor  is  established,  for  exar 
pie,  at  $4,000  a  year  (in  1971  values)  for  a  family  of  four.  It  is  tied  to 
work-incentive  provision  by  which,  up  to  a  certain  level,  those  gainfully  er 
ployed  who  earn  more  than  the  income  floor  can  keep  a  portion  of  it. 


DRIVING  I'OLICY  FOUR GUARANTEE  POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 

In  other  sections  we  have  emphasized  the  responsiveness  to  citizen  control  f: 
regional  and  state  institutions  established  under  the  California  Two  mod| 
The  community  councils   (p.  9)   are  an  efiually  important  mechanism  in  gu^- 
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anteeing  political  opportunity  to  all  citizens.  The  concerns  and  responsibilities 
of  the  councils,  within  the  guidelines  of  the  regional  plans,  include  • 

The  location  and  design  of  community  facilities  such  as  health  centers 
schools,  employment  information  centers : 

Participation  in  the  design  and  location  of  sub-units  of  the  regional  or  state 
transportation  networks ; 

Location  and  character  of  local  parks  and  open  spaces  ; 

The  design  and  location  of  housing  and  other  developments;  and  the  provi- 
sion of  services  related  to  all  of  these  facilities. 


One  community  works  to  build  a  "Recreation  palace." 
California  One  and  Tw  o — Comparisons 
views  of  the  future california  one 

You  probably  live  in  the  slurbs.  Run-down  core  areas  have  expanded.  Crime, 
arug  problems,  discontent,  a  near-paralysis  of  public  services  are  typical  of  the 
established  cities. 

The  cities  have  spread  out,  joined  together  North  and  South,  taking  over 
tnousands  of  square  miles  of  good  land  since  1970. 
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'New  Urbanization 

^  New  Highwa) 


^^The  cities  have  spread  out,  joined  together 
North  and  South,  and  taken  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  oj good  land  since  1970.** 

The  population  is  heading  toward  40  million. 

Rural  slums,  some  of  them  remnants  of  "recreational  subdivisions"  of  yea 
before,  are  spread  across  foothills,  mountains  and  the  coast. 

There  are  not  enough  jobs.  There  are  inadequate  income  supports,  althouj 
there  are  endless  programs  to  deal  with  income  problems  in  addition  to  an  : 
come  floor :  job  training ;  urban  renewal  for  city  blocks,  whereas  it  is  need 
for  whole  regions;  aid  to  dependent  children;  rent  supplements;  food  supp 
ments  ;  unemployment  payments.  The  red  tape  is  thick. 

The  edu(;ational  system  seems  largely  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  society,  ur 
bl(?  to  prepare  people  for  vocation  and  avocation  in  a  rapidly  changing  ecc 
omy.  Kids  go  to  school  but  it  doesn't  help  them  find  where  they  will  fit  in. 

The  automobile  has  a  vicious  stranglehold  on  the  state.  Downtown  centf 
have  grown  inaccessible  as  they  have  grown  tall.  They  depend  heavily  on  i 
cess  by  automobile,  but  there  is  paralyzing  local  street  congestion  and  parki 
is  expensive  and  inadecpiate.  Existing  freeways  have  been  widened  or  add 
to,  up  to  (|iiadriiple  decking;  new  transit  lines  which  parallel  a  certain  f< 
heavily  congested  freeway  corridors  liave  been  built  in  the  San  Francisco,  I 
Angeles  and  other  regions.  But  crowding  and  traffic  congestion  in  the  (1<>\a 
town  areas  and  elsewhere  get  worse. 
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""Downtown  centers  have  grown  inaccessible 
as  they  have  grown  tall.'' 


"Existing  freeways    have    been    tvidened   or 
added  to,  up  to  quadruple  decking." 
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To  feed,  placate,  pick  up  after,  and  accommodate  the  automobile,  gain  pr( 

tection  from  it,  minister  to  or  bury  tliose  hit  by  it,  and  pay  for  its  other  n 
vages  requires  a  third  of  all  expeditures,  public  and  private,  in  the  state  ( 
California.  ^  ,        • ,     ^. 

There  is  a  serious  lack  of  recreational  open  space  in  and  around  residentis 

areas. 


Agricultural  lands  are  lost  to  urbanizatio 


NEW 


Smog,  some  water  pollution,  loss  of  valuable  lands  of  all  kinds  to  urbani^ 
tion  or  over-use  are  a  continual  burden  to  the  people  of  California  One. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  health  care,  prison  reform  a 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  '. 

The  search  for  space  has  forced  building  on  to  marginal,  sometimes  dang^ 
ous  land.  ^     ^  ^    «: 

The  threat  of  crime  has  grown  to  the  point  where  nighttime  foot  traflic - 
major  cities  has  almost  ceased.  Protective  fortifications  of  various  kinds  su 
round  many  areas. 

Use  of  hard  drugs  has  increased,  along  with  the  crime  that  inevitably 
companies  it. 
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"Protective  fortifications  of  various  kinds  sur- 
round many  areas," 

Prison  populations  have  grown  and  prison  disorders  have  become  more  viru- 

iP^nf  n^n^^^^'r?^  V'?  American  political-economic  system  to  solve  problems  of 
nTin^lS?  ^^'"^^^  inequity,  or  to  meet  environmental  problems  and  other  nag- 
bP^Zf.fn;.?''f '  f^"""^^^"  demonstrations  and  spontaneous  protest  rfotl. 
p  r^nJj  /^^^^l^^""^^''  ^eP^^ssive  police  measures.  New  forms  of  reprisal  on 
IX  L  ^^""^^^^^«'  i^  the  form  of  bombings,  disruption  of  pubUc  services 
^uch  as  water  supply  and  electric  power)   have  emerged  as  weapons  of  pro- 

mde'Sit?^fi/nrn^f^^"'^^  ^^T'  ^"^'  ^^  ^^^^^^^«  ^^^^^  ^he  future  have  to 
raaae.  ifut  California  Two  is  no  longer  an  alternative. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  FUTURE — CALIFORNIA  TWO 

^^^l\rJt.l'^''^'^''''^^l  "^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^^  i^^^t  ^f  ^^  enormous  and  growing  ex- 
m>.i  nAi  •  ^f-  ™^^^'«  ^^iitral  city  homes  in  an  area  of  high  crime  rates 
pical  of  the  cities  of  the  early  1970s.  Now  it  has  been  largely  redeemed  hi  a 

astenTrnnv  ,^/'^'^'''  T'''^  '''''  ^^'^^  ^"^^^  "^^^^  ^wo  dicades  step  by  Tog- 
/pirf'  ^^^^^^^  /^^^"^f  and  apartments  have  been  restored;  others  have  been 

llt!V  'T^  ^'^T^  ^f^"  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^  t^  ^^'^ate  neighborhood  parks     some 
t  Of  npJ  n^T  f  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  playgrounds  or  gardens,  a  by  prZ- 
arohP<f  .^  k'"^  transportation  in  the  area.  New  Clusters  of  offices  and  stores 
Sn^;^f   ?^  ^^^'^^'  \'^''^  'P'""^  ^^P  ^^^"^^^  the  transit  stops.  Your  sur 
ludings  are  far  more  pleasant  and  safer  than  most  communities  wereTn 

re^ur^QTo"^^?^''^'^'^  "*!^'  ^l^  sprawled  out,  but  not  much  more  than  thev 
thP    rh^^  ;       ^'''  T?'^  ^\^  ^^^^  ^top  right  at  their  boundaries,  at  the  edge 
the  urban  zone,  and  beyond  that  there  is  farm  land  or  the  hills, 
^t  .n!n?cf  ."Jf  ""  ^?^^"^^^^ity  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  people  want.  They 
^t  among  themselves  for  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  densitv,  for  exam 
'regi'onaTpTn'Ven^  a  decision.  The  decision  has  to  confomi  To 

m  tl  P  fIhI     ;  n        P^a^^^al  problems  come  in,  like  the  financing  available 
Jl      ^,^^^^^1  Conservation  and  Development  Bank  or  the  preferences  of 
regiona    development  authority.  The  result  is  a  real  diversity  of  sLes  and 
pes  withm  and  among  the  communities  of  the  big  cities  ""''^"^^''^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^""^ 

m^rn^^llL^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^thin  limits  set  by  the 

to  all  in^nn;.      ^  ^""'^^  ^^""^  ^'^^h  such  matters  as  the  availability  of  hous- 

e    aluTs  of -'^vf/  ^"T'^^v^^  *^  ^""^'  shopping,  recreation  and  health 

action  ^  ^''^^'"^  ''P^''  ^P^^^  provided;  and  qualitv  of  con- 
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UR.BAM  ZONE 


''The  old,  established  cities  are  sprawled 
but  not  much  more  than  they  were  in  V. 
They  come  to  a  dead  stop  right  at  their  boi 
aries,  at  the  edge  of  the  urban  zone,  and 
yond  that  there  is  farm  land  or  the  hills" 

The  population  has  leveled  off  at  about  30  million,  an  increase  of  ten  mil 
^^^Z:'ZZ:^X^^''S  -eJ^pment  aut^it.^ 

^£i-i-s^:j^tn=fh^ 

kLnsfrmntl.e   Federal   Conservation   and   nevelopment   Bank,    the  authc 
rns  fr'nei   ,.omn,nnities,  l,uy«  the  l-<'--"f fX^ind L™   anTUe 

r4rs/,a';;!rir:,th^e;"SSr=^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  possibilities  for  variety  in  design  are  limitless. 


cJia^ 


^i\miM^^mk>\mm^ywm\  ifiii»M»^ 


A  new  town  leaves  the  valley  free  for  aeri- 
culture.  * 


Regional  renewal  programs  in  established  cities  are  carried  out  by  large  de- 
3pment  authorities  in  much  the  same  way. 

Jecause  of  the  pattern  of  concentrated  urban  development  in  California 
''^.^''IT'^^''}  ^.«^«  not  have  to  extend  municipal  services  such  as  wa?er 
fLl^^  waste-disposal  facilities  into  every  corner  of  the  far  countryside 
te  conservation  and  agricultural  zones  are  not  open  to  urban  development" 
hereSons  ''''''^'  ^""""^^  ^''  ''''  "^^^  ''  '^  low-density  housing  by  "e 
ou  have  far  greater  choice  of  where  you  will  live  than  in  previous  years 
s  is  because  of  expanded  occupational  opportunities,  a  guaranteed  income 
L1''^,-cf ''^^•^''  ^^/^^^  .*''  j""^^'  recreation,  and  commerce.  There  has  been  a 
eral  dispersion  of  racial  ethnic  and  counterculture  groups  into  both  subur 
enclaves  and  integrated  communities.  s       p        lu  uoui  suour 

?!  5^^!!''''^'^''  between  vocation  and  avocation  is  blurred.  People  have  a 
ty  good  chance  to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  be  it  research,  sales!  carpen 
a-?nd  emniormr;  ^^^^^^^y^il^/^^-  They  are  not  locked  necessarily  ?nTo 
mpnt  ^f  P^^-^^^f^t,  nor  do  they  have  to  face  the  spectre  of  prolonged  unem- 
ment  of  dependency  on  relief.  They  have  the  income  floor       ^  ^  *^^ 

hellm^tu^ZZ^  ""^^  ^^  ^^1'^  ^"  *'^^^  ^^"  J"^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  available. 
itLal  fnoZtn.  ..  ?r  ^  ^'^'^^  '"^"^  ^"^^^  ^^^"^^'  ^^^^  ^fter  year,  as  each 
me  flnn\  R  ,^nf  %^  ^'f''^^  ^^^'^^^^  development  programs  is  built.  The 
^tntPwlii  1  "^""^fi^^.^t    and  most  people  want  to  work  and  do  work. 

1  Ih     1        ^^^I^lo^»^e^t  information  network  brings  early  warning  to  the 
schools  and  training  institutions  of  what  skills  will  be  needed 

an  kln?.^  V""^  ^^t  ^"^^^^^^  ^""^  ''^"^^^^  ^^  year-round  study  and  they  in- 
ref^'hZlLj  t'^^f^^^^^^l  and  recreational  activity.  Activities  formerly  con- 
tiLpursuiL.  ^^  craftsmanship  or  organic  gardening  have  become 

DmnumTtv^lffrTVl^''fM^'"^.^  program,  schools  at  all  levels  become  centers 
kS  Sr  i  .  T  T  1\^^5^^^«'  ^l^««es,  electronic  equipment,  their  spirit  of 
Kening,  serve  not  only  students  but  all  the  people  of  the  area 

TVLf  ''^"'P^^^^  «^f  e^  of  health  care.  Everyone  is  covered  by  the  na- 
isHnnh^f '''"'•  .^^'5  e^'^^^  ^^  "^^^^^^"^  ^  P^i^ate  doctor  is  open  but 
'mo?  ?,os^ta'i.'''.nd'''''  '''^''''  "'''^'V  ^^"^^  community,  and  a  regional 
cTlsdPPrrS!..  ^  /'"''^P'*^?^^  ^^^  **^^  mentally  ill.  The  community 
I  day  care  c^pntP^^^  t^^'VT  "^^  ^^'^'  ^^."^^  "^^'^^^  ^^^^^^  ^«  combined  with  a 
cil  mnv  .!a  ?  -f  \  ^",,f^«ther  area   where  many   retired  people  live,   the 

^ca?e  Thp^Lf.^'^'^^^V^^^  '^^^^^  ^""'^^^^  ^«  ^  b^«^  f«^  the  provision  of 
care.  The  cost  to  society  of  providing  adequate  health  care  remains  high 
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Public  transportation  forms  the  skeleton  of  entire  urban  regions  Regi< 
transportation  systems  are  based  on  a  combination  of  rapid  transit  Unef 
vai^oSs  kinds,  minirail,  computer-controlled  jitneys,  buses,  other  feeder  vehi 
and  "people-moving"  conveyances  in  commercial  centers  or  neighborhood  ] 
dential  areas.  Non-polluting  automobiles  are  used  extensively  but  it  is  not 
essary  for  individuals  to  own  their  own ;  there  are  attractive  alternatives. 


o-^ 


;5^ 


^; 


'o-\ 


"'The  transportation  system  is  used  as  a  basis 
jor  area-wide  renewal.'^ 

Transit  covers  entire  cities  and  may  include  a  ^^^f  ^^J^f  ^.ff/^ -^s 
iOO  square  miles  or  more  in  sprawling  areas  like  Los  Angeles  with  high-s 
onnectors  to  outlying  communities.  The  regional  transportation  system 
integral  part  of  the  regional  plan  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  area-^Md( 
newll  It  makes  possible,  for  example,  the  conversion  in  large  sections  of 
Angeles  of  over  half  the  established  street  grid,  including  free^^■ays,  to  & 
ways  of  various  kinds.  The  planning  possibilities,  right  down  to  the  reside 
neighborhood  level,  are  infinite  and  exciting  when  the  ^^tablis  ed  stieet 
can  be  regarded  not  simply  as  a  paved-over  runway  for  cars  but  as  a  p 
resource  of  untold  opportunity. 
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An  element  in  the  multi-mode  regional  trans- 
portation system. 

The  transit  stations  become  centers  of  activity— stores,  offices,  health  facili- 
'S.  some  apartments,  places  of  worship,  recreational  areas,  plazas,  theaters, 
^eting  places.  The  land  surrounding  the  transit  stations  is  acquired  as  a  mat- 
•  of  course  through  the  use  of  eminent  domain  bv  the  regional  development 
thority,  which  has  been  chartered  by  the  regional  government  to  assist  in 
rrymg  out  the  regional  development  pro-am.  Income  derived  from  these 
Bas  helps  to  retire  the  multi-billion  dollar  loans  for  construction,  obtained  in 
n  by  the  region  from  the  Federal  Conservation  and  Development  Bank  In 
dition,  these  funds  help  to  create  community  facilities,  such  as  schools, 
iich  are  part  of  the  total  regional  plan. 

J^'Xa"  "/^a"  .'"'''"-"^'  '""'""  "f  '-""sportation  makes  it  unnecessary  for  individuals  to 
ouv   u  heels  oj  thetr  ou-n.  There  are  attractive  alternatives.- 


"^S^J^^li 


^^'^^<BeG 


<3uaj%ANvuKe 
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The  city  core. 
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Inner-city  housing. 


The  suburbs. 


133  0-72  -pt.  3] 
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The  full-coverage  aspect  of  the  regional  transportation  system  corresponds 
a  trend  away  from  the  commuting  patterns  of  the  past  when  citizens  jamm 
the  freeways  to  get  from  their  homes  in  one  place  to  high-rise  urban  cent( 
in  another.  Many  activities  now  revolve  around  local  centers. 

There  is  a  new  ultra-high-speed  rail  line  linking  the  North  and  the  Soui 
Along  it  is  a  series  of  new  communities  designed  to  take  the  pressure  off  t 
urban  clusters  centering  around  old  -city  cores. 


San 
Francisco"' 


Diego 


The  North-South,  high-speed  rail  line  runs 
through  regional  reserve  lands  bordering  the 
central  valley,  providing  access  to  new  com- 
munity sites. 

There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  recreational  open  space  in  California.  ; 
maps  (p.  13)  show  the  extent  of  the  conservation  ^nd  agricultural  zones.  ^ 
state  conservation  zone  includes  most  of  the  lands  which  are  of  major  sc 
and  recreational  importance,  such  as  the  entire  coastline  and  important  mc 
tain  and  desert  regions. 
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A  high-density  new  town,  with  open  country 
no  farther  away  than  a  two-minute  walk  for 
any  resident. 


The  infusion  of  open-space  recreational  areas  into  every  community    under 

IZX  K  ''''Z  f'^^^  "^^  ^"^^^  California  standards  for  amenity"  poUuters 
n  Verv' w'nfn'^  '!!,"  ''^^'  consumption  policies  into  new  ways  of  operl 
onoli7ho.  f  "'^  ^^^^  f  «l«gi^'ally  destructive  inter-basin  water  dive?sTon 
MP^h  ni  H  -^  ^^^"^  '^^'"'''^^  ^"^  «^^^^  ^^^^  e^rly  1970s.  The  regions  prodice 
rof^r^grordlutnes'""^^^  '''''''''''  desalinization  and  fudi^io^u^ra^p! 
vJinn^fl''  collection  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes  is  part  of  each  regional 

af  Tas  e'^iacii?^^/'  ^^r^'i,  ^^'^'^  '^^  '''''  ''^'^^^'  devel^lenf  pro- 
ti^nnf  rf^n   .•  f  ^   ^^"^   ^'^''^^^   completely,    efficientlv,    and   economicallv 

thout  po  lution  and  without  the  depletion  involved  in  extensive^annn    ali 

the  solid  wastes  of  the  region  through  burning  or  othir  forms  of  reduction 
Yo^drn^f  hf v'/f "'''  fl'''.  ""T''  ^^^^  agricultural  and  Indus  r?al  uses  ' 
rtmpnt  .f  1  K  ^  ^  .^""^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'iti^  ^^'l^ich  to  buv  an  increasing  as- 
oP^  rn«f  ^^""^  '\™^  machines  for  your  home.  You  do  hIvrthrbasYc  appli- 

c  ure?f 'TaL"'a;e'^S  'v'^'f  ''  ''''  environmental  constraints  on  man- 

te  s  high  agricultural  productivity  resulting  from  protection  of  agricultural 

ime  and  oHipv  tn.f.f  ^  ^^  ^.^'""^  ^^^"^^^  ^^  encouragement  and  instruction. 
Stion.   WW)         ^^  disruptions  are  at  tolerable  levels  because  many  of  the 

fh4Tn\ijrhor-^^  ^-^--'    P-^    ^--ing,    a^^^ 

e'prop\7tv '  pT^^^^^^^^  ""'^r^'  '"^"^^'  ^^^trictions  on  the  use  of  pri- 

ep.f>.  1  ^V.  ^•^"^^^^'  a^d  inequities  arising  from  it.  are  still  on  the  scptip 
wo  k  w'f;.^^.'  restructuring  of  the  planning%rocess  gives  cizeLrcrance 
Tctn  Ji  "'^  governmental  bodies-state,  regional,  or  communitv-wh?ch 
^actually  responsible  for  solving  important  problems 

tie  rVtepra^nTw^^^^^^  t^^""'   government   interference,    bureau- 

^trols  ma^niv  in  fhl.rL^  .f?^^-  ^"^  ^^^"^^  ^^^^'  g^^^ernment  exerts  strong 
environmpnf    T^^ff  ^^  ^""^  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  natu 

lerXeh  Tndivrd..l/L^r^'  government  helps  to  establish  a  framework 
;eshowfhey  wlnttoope^^^  '"^  ^'''^'  ^^^"^  °^"^^  ^^^  t^^^" 

•?UiS/tow.^^^^^^^  ^'  *^?*  ^^  ^  constructive  and  compassionate  so- 

y  worKing  toward  a  better  chance  for  the  good  life  for  all. 
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Housing,  public  open  space  and  industry,  in  a  waterfront  area. 


ECONOMIC  COMPARISONS 

A  complete  economic  analysis  of  California  One  and  California  Two  is 
possible  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  plan.  However,  the  following  comi 
sons  in  three  specific  functional  areas— open  space,  transportation,  and  heal 
give  some  indication  of  the  relative  costs  of  the  two  Californias.  In  prep 
ing  these  economic  projections  we  have  used  the  most  reliable  data  avaih 
but  there  are,  of  course,  many  unknowns.  For  example,  the  additional  envi 
mental  and  social  disruptions  which  would  probably  occur  under  Califo 
One  would  bring  substantial  increases  in  the  costs  of  a  wide  range  of  serv 
but  we  have  not  begun  to  estimate  them.  Nor  do  we  estimate  many  of 
economies  which  comprehensive  planning  would  achieve  under  California 

Open  space 

An  approximation  of  the  economic  implications  of  the  massive  preserva 
of  open  lands  outlined  in  the  California  Two  narrative  may  be  gamec 
applying  the  cost  figures  developed  in  the  Ford  Foundation  financed  stud 
1969  ("Economic  Impact  of  a  Regional  Open  Space  Program,"  publishec 
People  for  Open  Space),  to  the  urban  open  space  requirements  projected  m 
"Urban-Metropolitan  Open  Space  Study"  prepared  by  Eckbo,  Dean,  Austm 
Williams  for  the  State  Office  of  Planning  in  1965. 

The  latter  proposes  the  full  or  partial  fee  acquisition  in  California  u 
areas  of  1,973,000  acres  (control  of  an  additional  7,425,000  acres  in  rural  a 
is  to  be  obtained  tlirough  zoning).  The  study  projects  acquisition  costs  in 
dollars  at  $4.14  billion,  an  average  cost  of  .$1,080,000  per  square  mile  or  5t>. 
per  acre.  Total  interest,  assuming  five  percent,  30-year  bonds,  would  be  . 
billion,  for  a  total  acquisition  cost  of  $8.07  billion. 

The  costs  of  operating  and  administering  these  open  space  areas  over 
next  30  years  would  total  $2.01  billion.  The  total  cost  for  this  open  space 
gram  though  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  would  thus  be  $10.U»  on 

Th(i  People  for  Open  Space  study  team  discovered  that  the  conversio 
large  areas  to  permanent  open  space  would  not  result  in  any  appreciaDH 
crease  in  the  yield  of  tax  revenues  within  a  major  metropolitan  region. 
Bay  Region.  "The  gains  in  values  of  urban  land  and  developable  land  no 
eluded  in  the  open  space  plan  would  approximate  the  loss  in  values  in 
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pen  space  lands."  Thus,  the  acquisition  of  open  space  areas  effects  an  intra 
^gional  balance  or  trade-off  in  land  valuation,  and  consequentfy  of  tax  ^eve-" 

Let  us  now  estimate  the  cost  to  the  public  of  utilizing  these  same  land  arp«^ 
.r  development  under  California  One.  We  will  assume  that  sr^ercent  of  the 
-ea  is  undevelopable.  The  People  for  Open  Space  model  includes  Tn  Us  ?alua 
L^n/.f  ^''  '^'^'  f^^.de^elopnient  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  utm" 
BS  and  the  provision  of  government  services  ctniLt^iidnce  or  utiii- 

The  extension  of  gas,  electricity,  water,  and  telephone  lines  would  cost  <R^Ofi 

Ihon  and  the  maintenance  of  these  utilities  over  a  3oVearpe^?od  would  co^? 

'nr^tZl'J^^-^^  billion.  Assuming  again  that  these  costs  cou?d  ^e  covered 

five  percent  30-year  bonds,  interest  charges  would  add  another  $712  billTou 

'"''."i^i/^K-n.'^'^  ^^  ^"^^^"^  ^^iliti^s  t«  these  open  spacfarLs  could  wen 
ceed   $14   billion.   The   additional   cost   of   establishing  goverrSentser^^^^^^^ 

nnl  fn.  "f  ""^"^^^  developed  areas  would  bring  the  totaLlpendTure  of  public 

atury      ^"^^'"P^"^^  ^"^^^  California  One  to  $20  billion  by  the  end  of  the 

,.-      .    ,  Summary 

ilifomia  1:  ^  ^.„. 

Extension  of  utilities ^f  "f" 

Utilities  maintenance  to  the  year  2000  "_'  I  I  o  ?? 

Interest  on  utilities  investment  f  ?i 

Government  services ~  i*  ^^ 

o.  41 

Total 

lifornia  2:  20.  00 

Land  acquisition 

Interest  on  acquisition  investment  o'  qo 

Administration  and  maintenance  to  the  year  2'o'o"o"_"r lllllll"   I 2  01 

Total 

insportation 

d^wfr  n^'^"  ^^^J'''^  ^""^^^^^  ^^^^  ^«^  a^  illustration  of  the  costs  associ- 
^ented  brsom^r.^ni.^^'""''^'''/''^^""^-^^^^^^^^^    transportaUon    system 

^eTme  area  a  miZ  rnn'f  ""f  ^'  ^'  ^r.?^""^  ^^^^  *^^  <^««ts  of  implementing 
ue  !sdme  area  a  multi-mode  transportation  network 

iTrTn^ni/n^rf  ^f  Angeles  Regional  Transportation  Study  of  1967,  there 
I  be  r. 3  million  automobiles  in  the  five  Los  Angeles  area  countierbv  iQsn 

^SeT^'^VoLlTjT  "'  '"^•*'*'""^  *"^  ^^^'<^-^'  $2  5TiIUon   Even 
•o  til         f  '"  .oP<^ration.  the  remaining  volume  of  traffic  in  excected  to  re 

Ifnrth!"^'™';*',".  "'  ^"  additional  1,000  miles  of  new  freeway   represent 
a  further  capital  Investment  of  $8  billion  iieeivay,  represent- 

Sm?  Hil^t  ^f,!f,  *1?;5  M"'""  -capital  investment  under  California  One   let 
al   Wo„    /  ^  '^"'^  California  Two  we  undertake  the  development  of  a  ra 
al  integrated  network  for  the  entire  region.  No  designs  or  Xtsfor  such  « 

h^ucT  a  Vsrem'mLM'-  ''  ^  "^^^^T^^  "'  '"^^  mTg^itadrolln^estment 
^.s^a«^reila=-  oTa '"ernU^rSt  ^^NiSrTtfaf 
med  by  Henry  Babcock  and  dismissed  as  visionary  madness  by  an  army 

'^'^Jii^*^^  °'  discussion,  we  will  consider  the  installation  of  a  ranid 
f  refcbt'J"''"'/"^/^."!"*"''^  '""^^  «*  '=«"t™l  Los  Angeles  wfthhigh-sZd 
k  raoM  t^r«ni"?'°  "^^«"tt-"°S  areas.  Such  a  system  would  put  a  stable 
M  would  ren,i  ^"Tr^^}^  ""!"''''"  '""<'  "^  ""^  »«!•>'  'hside  the  grid^he 
an  addUionll  120  Lrs'^nf^t  ''f\  ^""^  ^00  platforms  within  fjie  gnd 
ts-of-wav    an^  „;„  -i"' ""^  "1  *'■'"'''   '"   oitlying  areas.   Utilizing  existing 

t  a'Xpo^  to  dmfwe'Jf/^r^"''"^  ''^''"<^<^  ^^^'^  «*  installing  single 
opposed  to  double-track  lines,  we  estimate  that  such  a  system,  to- 
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gether  with  a  feeder  bus  program  twice  the  size  of  that  proposed  by  SCR' 
could  be  installed  for  a  total  capital  investment  of  $4.5  billion.  Since  the  | 
eliminates  the  need  for  additional  freeway  construction  in  the  central  area, 
could  under  California  Two  expend  up  to  an  additional  $6  billion  for  the  n 
advanced,  multi-mode  transportation  components  in  the  outlying  regions  of 
area  without  exceeding  what  we  will  be  spending  under  California  One. 

Now  let  us  compare  annual  operating  costs  for  each  of  these  two  diffe] 
systems.  SCRTD  projects  the  annual  cost  of  operations  and  maintenance 
their  double-track  system  at  $50  million;  the  operation  of  the  grid  syster 
estimated  at  $85  million  per  year.  The  maintenance  of  the  expanded  regi< 
roadway  system  under  California  One  would  cost  $19  million  annually, 
cause  the  installation  of  the  transit  grid  would  substitute  for  much  of 
service  performed  by  freeways,  we  can  expect  that  roadway  maintenance  c 
for  the  region  would  not  exceed  their  current  level  of  $18  million. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  systems  appears  when  we  consider 
annual  costs  to  the  public  of  continued  reliance  upon  the  automobile  m 
California  One.  To  estimate  these  costs  we  will  employ  the  factors  deveh 
by    the    Stanford    Research    Institute    in    their    cost/benefit    analysis    of 
SCRTD  system. 

SCRTD  predicts  that  its  system  at  best  would  reduce  the  total  annual 
ume  of  automobile  traffic  by  ten  percent.  Consequently,  the  remaining  vol 
of  traffic,  estimated  at  77.8  billion  vehicle  miles  per  year,  would  yield  am 
costs  of  $2.3  billion  in  automobile  operating  expenses.  And,  while  SRI 
mates  that  the  installation  of  SCRTD  would  reduce  the  number  of  automol 
in  the  region  by  100,000,  the  remaining  7.2  million  automobiles  would 
their  owners  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  in  license  fees,  depreciation,  and  pers 
property  taxes.  The  cost  of  supplying  parking  spaces  for  these  automo 
would  cost  an  additional  $290  million  per  year,  while  the  effects  of  mai 
concentrations  of  smog  would  cause  another  $30  million  worth  of  agricult 

damage.  ^       ^  ,.^       .      m„ 

The  program  of  capital  investments  outlined  here  for  California  Pw 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  California  Two  transportation  net) 
would  have  a  far  more  substantial  impact  than  California  One  policies  ii 
ducing  the  predicted  volume  of  automobile  traffic  in  1980,  particularly  in 
Angeles  County  where  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  automobiles  and  traffic 
dieted  for  1980  will  be  concentrated. 

On  this  basis,  we  expect  that  the  grid  system,  together  with  the  multi-i 
network  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  region,  would  reduce  total  traffic  m 
five-county  region  by  as  much  as  30  percent,  while  automobile  ownership  w 
be  reduced  by  ten  percent.  This  would  cut  the  total  annual  automobile  op 
ing  costs  within  the  region  to  $1.8  billion  and  annual  ownership  costs  to 
billion.  Assuming  that  smog  damage  and  parking  costs  would  be  reducei 
one-third,  we  can  estimate  the  total  annual  operating  costs  of  the  transports 
network  under  California  Two  at  $4.3  billion,  compared  with  $5.1  billion  u 

California  One.  .  ,      .,  ^        „4-„^ 

These  figures  suggest  that  we  can  dare  to  undertake  the  most  spectac 
solutions  to  our  transportation  problems  and  still  spend  less  than  we  wou 
we  continue  to  rely  upon  the  automobile,  augmented  by  some  transit,  as 
basic  mode  of  intra-regional  transport. 


SUMMARY 


Capital  investments 


Billions  of 


California  1: 

Installation  of  SCRTD  system 

1,000  miles  of  new  freeway 

Total 

California  2:  .••»•% 
Installation  of  transit  grid  (with  extensions  to  outlymg  communities). 
Additional  multi-mode  development  for  the  entire  region 

Total - 
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ANNUAL  EXPENSES  BY  1980 


Item 


Millions  of  dollars 


California 
1 


d  transit  operation 

Iway  maintenance 

mobile  operation 

mobile  ownership  costs 

ing 

5  damage 

Total 


50 

19 

2,300 

2,400 

290 

30 


California 
2 


85 

18 

1,800 

2,200 

193 

20 


4,316 


nth  services 

Lw!S'^^'''^.T?''''^>o^'^^^  ^^  "'^'^^^^l  expenditures  based  on  the  methodoloev 
eloped  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  ^how 
t  national  health  expenditures  will  be  approaching  S260  bullion  bvtLveaT 

?  figurTwfirbe  r^-fohPd  'T.'  "T'^'  investment  of  S60  billion  today'  ^M 
r  ngure  will  be  reached  without  any  extension  of  the  current  scone  of  mpdi 
care  or  change  in  the  method  of  delivery  of  health  servTcesTfacr^n 

r  if  fhe'fPd^^.T^''"'''  '''''^-  ^^  ^^^^  '^  '^''  total  by  the  Ind  of  the  centurv" 
JrJi.  V  ^^  government  imposes  controls  upon  the  rising  costs  of  S 
it  ?hey  arf  loSay'-  '^'"''^''"  ^"^'^^  expenditures  will  be  nefrlT  three  toes 

J)^nti!fr«f^   One    With  a  projected  population  of  34  million  in  the  vear 
hhI  "^      expenditures  would  total  $30  billion.  The  amount  that  the  aver 

efthe  I'ev'ei'tlaTit^f.  fjr^^  '^'^''''  ^^^^  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  at  appro|[- 
eiy  rne  leve.  that  it  is  today  by  a  national  program  of  health  insiiraupp 

ch  would  cover  two-thirds  of  all  medical  expenses  incurred  bv  an  inXid 
lonZTy^  ^''^/f "'  '^  '^^^'  ''^^^  ^"^"1^  b^^^l^^  be  able  to  paV  for  the  an- 
The  indivS''  ''iH  P^Tfi^i^^^'  f^^-  a^d  the  constructioS  of  new  fadS- 
'^I.^L  ^  ^^  ^^''''^^  ^^'^^  P^'^  ''^^  ^^  ^as  able  for  all  dental  and  other 

-essional  services,  all  drugs,  eye  glasses  and  other  appliances  and  nursLg 

■evenrfnn''^^r.l^^  '''''^'  ^^  ^  program  of  comprehensive  health  care  linked  to 
eyention  program  as  proposed  under  California  Two.  we  will  take  the  Kai- 
Plan  as  an  index  of  the  cost  of  a  program  of  basic  medica  service'  The 
ent  per-capita  costs  of  the  Kaiser  Plan  are  $204  per  vear  •  be^a^se  the 
e  of  services  included  under  the  Kaiser  Plan  include  those  services  who^e 
he  end  of""  H."^""'  f^^^^^.  ^^  ^^^  '^^^'  this  per-capita  amount  to  Trip  e 
th  nrnt  ^  TJ'\''''^-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^der  California   Two   the   costs   of  the 

'n  Caiffrnirbftl^.'  '"'"^.nS. '^^  '''''''  P^^^^^^^  population  of  30  mu! 
r?r.r  i  »  •  b'^^the  year  2000.  we  can  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of  a 
ram  of  basic  medical  services  similiar  to  the  Kaiser  Plan  would  be  $18.t 

Ztw.^^^'^l?'^  propose^l  under  California  Two  would  expand  the  services 

w  'musTlrto'^thf  tS'r^  "^'^^  ''  ^  '''''  ^^^^^^  ''  ^^It^  needs' There- 
r^r-.  v?«ul   ?^     to  the  total  expenditure  for  a  basic  program  the  costs  of 

nd' tnipJ  fn  ^  '^'^?  ?^  ^^^^^^  "^^^-  '^^  ^^PP^^t  of  nursiig  homes  and  the 
nditiires  for  mental  hygiene.  Assuming  that  the  costs  of  all  these  Services 
i^ue  to  increase  at  the  rates  projected  bv  HEW.  we  must  add  S4  2  bmion 
ZZ\"lri''^''^  P'"^^^^  ^^^  '""''^  additional  serv'cS  ^  ^^  "'''''^'^ 

a rP  tn  i  health  program  in  California  Two  would  offer  adequate  medi- 
flL.-  ^^*;^^^^^-  It  IS  to  be  expected  that  some  people  would  prefS-  to 
^tPd  nr  1^^^P^^^^i''^^^'  ^^^  P^^^^te  care.  Assuming  that  20  ^rcent  of  the 
rbv^t^eTrTanl'Ll?'"  "'"i'  ^^^^  P--te  Medical  carTand  multi! 

under  C^hfnr.r,1?n         ^^  expenditure  calculated  for  the  end  of  the  cen- 

le  totai^co  L  of  t^^C.^^lf;;^^  ""^."''^  '"'"  ^"^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  §5-^  billion 
otal  for  the  C.^ffn?,f-a  ?-  '"'"'''^  ^"^^  program  by  the  year  2000.  bringing 
"Ldi  ror  the  California  Two  program  to  $28  bilUon. 
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The  disparity  in  total  costs  for  health  care  under  California  One  and  O 
fornia  Two  reflects  the  reduction  in  total  projected  population  of  Califor 
Two  resulting  from  state  population  policy  rather  than  significant  dififeren 
in  per  capita  expenditures.  California  One,  however,  does  not  provide  prev 
tive  protection  or  complete  health  care  for  all  citizens.  California  Two,  on 
other  hand,  extends  full  medical  care  to  all  citizens,  develops  preventive  j 
grams  to  reduce  the  costs  of  epidemics,  and  assures  a  continuation  of  resea 
and  development  of  new  facilities  without  spending  more  than  we  would  sp< 
under  California  One.  And  these  projections  of  the  total  costs  for  health  c 
under  California  Two  do  not  take  into  account  the  savings  which  would  ace 
in  California  Two  from  the  general  upgrading  of  the  health  of  our  citizt 
resulting  in  part  from  improved  nutrition,  the  absence  of  smog,  the  reduct 
of  stress  and  the  health  program  itself. 

AMENITIES  COMPARED 

We  believe  that  a  convincing  case  can  be  made  for  the  economic  viabilit3 
California  Two.  However,  the  comparative  values  of  California  One  and  1 
can  be  only  partly  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Consider  the  following:  before  World  War  II  a  middle-income  family  t 
wanted  to  live  in  the  suburbs  could  afford  a  detached  home  with  ample  if 
generous  front  and  back  yards,  and  high  ceilinged  rooms,  on  a  well  plar 
street.  After  the  war,  the  suburban  pattern  was  defined  by  Levittown— i 
rower  yards,  smaller  rooms  with  lower  ceilings,  token  street  planting  and  h 
privacy.  During  the  1960s,  cluster  housing  came  into  vogue,  offering  to  com] 
sate  for  the  absence  of  private  yards  with  common  open  spaces.  Now  tl 
amenities  are  not  often  available ;  the  usual  garden-apartment  offers  very  li 
of  either  garden  or  apartment.  And  the  mobile-home  court  provides  a  clii< 
the  future  of  lower-  and  middle-income  housing.  Absolutely  minimal  prefa 
cated  units  are  packed  together,  and  frequently  a  grove  of  TV  antennas  sul 
tutes  for  trees.  The  trend  is  obvious,  not  only  in  the  homes  we  live  in,  bu 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothing  we  w 
the  kinds  of  recreation  we  enjoy,  the  way  we  move  from  place  to  place, 
health  care  we  enjoy  and  the  schools  we  send  our  children  to. 

California  Two  arrests  and  reverses  this  trend,  with  a  resultant  ame 
value  to  individuals.  California  One  does  not,  and  the  result  is  a  lesser  ar 
ity  value  accruing  to  individuals.  Many  of  these  values  can  be  expressed  in 
lar  amounts.  In  addition,  although  there  are  no  measures  for  the  full  loy 
find  in  living,  there  are,  we  are  sure,  ways  of  measuring  by  standardized  U 
of  Amenity  Value  ("U-haves"),  some  of  the  amenity  benefits  accruing  to  i 
viduals  A  U-have  index  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  want  to  evaluate 
effects  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  and  help  us  see  that  not  only  can 
"afford"  California  Two  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  pay  for  it,  but  that  i] 
want  an  amenable  environment,  we  can't  afford  not  to  pursue  it. 

CALIFORNIA   TWO — PHASING   IN 

This  section  considers  the  question  of  how  to  get  from  here  to  there.  0 
planners  and  plans  avoid  this  question  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  too  poiiti< 
But  there  is  no  use  in  preparing  a  plan  for  the  future  if  it  has  no  prograi 

put  it  into  effect.  ,  ,  ^^         .     1.4.4.1     4.1,0 f  nooH 

To  activate  the  California  One  planning  model  there  is  little  that  neea 

be  done.  The  California  One  model  is  based  on  a  logical  extension  of  pre 

trends ;  many  of  the  policies  of  California  One  are  either  in  effect  or  in 

''^  cLTifornia^Two  is  another  matter  entirely,  for  it  requires  mfjor  change 
governmental  structures,  new  levels  and  patterns  of  public  and  Pyj^f^^.^^^^ 
ing,  large-scale  action  programs,  some  new  ways  of  life,  even  new  thinking. 
Yet  California  Two  or  any  other  reasonable  set  of  choices  about  the  ni 
can  be  achieved  surely,  albeit  some  of  it  slowly.  We  ^^^ve  aPproached 
achievement  of  California  Two  through  eight  basic  activators,  wmcu 
listed  below. 
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'^aU  hffl^'rtvfn'n^r'J  °''  "'  r^"*  '"""^  ^^'^^  ^  "^^  "^'ler  listed.  In  fact    thev 
all  be  advanced  at  once,  or  an.v  one  or  more  at  a  time 

:d^'5«eL"opSreffS4f:  '"""'^^  "  ^°''^«™'^'  ^-°«^^  ^  a  com- 

^m«rl„^.e°d"l^»l?w»  *'  ^'  '"""^'^  ^<^  ""^^^'^  «f  t"^  activators  ca««o/ 
»/Hprom,«e(i  Half-wa.v  measures  enacted  as  substltures  for  an  activator  are 

lefea'tValSa  lU'^n^H    '^'-    ^""/-"^^  '^^  «^"*-  They'^'^ll?^,^! 
ueieai  i^aiuorma  itvq  in  the  name  of  •■practicalitr '' 
he  activators  are :  "v^uij. 

1.    TAKE   EMEEGEXCY   ACTION 

0  protect  valuable  lands  of  the  state  in  immediate,  critical  danger  of  nn 
%nm7f-''  t'''^%'''^^-   ™-^  ^'^^  ^^  accomplL.h^^-fi/.rS  U^^r 
.Ive?  fir^r"  M  "'.^^  ''^  ^""'i'^"  last-miniite  land  spec-ulation.  The  prrie^nre 
lr«..  nffi    ^^fi^fi^-ation  of  the  endangered  areas  within  three  month^bv 

?^ent  b^'thf  iP^Tf  ^  '"^.  ""^^^"^^-^  ^  ^^^  governor's  office faTds^ond 
d^^nri    ^ni      legislature  of  emergency  open  space  zoning  for  the  endan 

^ve^ta%  rP-v'.?f  ""^  '"  ''"^^^  ^  "^^"^  J^^^^i^^  ^^^  ^d^->P^ion  of  a  compre- 
n^nnr?    .K  ""^  couservation  and  use  policy  and  the  institution  of^tate 

icat'on  ifl'-^^J'^'^^f.^'  to  carry  it  out.  .The  California  Tw^Sodef of  the 
ication  of  .uch  a  policy  can  be  foimd  in  the  land  section  of  this  sketch 

2.    ADOPT    GOAL* 

«ft^!f^^^^/v'"^  '?''  '^^"""^^  ^^^  ^^^Pt  basic  goals  for  the  state  of  Califor- 

h^r^^'V^f/r?^^'  on  California's  future  before  a  joint  co«ee  of 

t^tpTni^v  ^f  ^^  "^''''^"^  ^'^^^^  the  basis  for  developing  and  coordinating 

tate  policies  and  programs.    (This  sketch  plan  identifies  in  thrCalforSf 

S  f o7  rh?'i^'''f  ^""'^^  r^  ^^^"^^  P^^«^^^-  -^i^-b  could  b^  a  go?/d  'tart 
^fn.h  T  V-^^''^^''''^  discussion.  The  California  Two  narrative  ali 
Z'Zt  ^'''^'  ^truc;rures.  and  People  sections,  how  all  major  state  ^lice^ 
)e  organized  around  the  driving  policies. »  poucieb 

3.   SET  UP  STATE  PLA.XXIXG  AXD  BUDGETIXG  IX  OXE  STBOXG  AGEXCY 

ch  an  agency  would  be  required  to  produce  a  plan  for  the  future  of  CaU- 
fn^L^l  T'"^  Plan-wirhin  IS  months,  and  the  plan  would  include  cor- 
np^n /r^"!"'"^.^?^  ^'^^''^^  *^^^^^ts.  (X  model  state  planning  structure  is 
Z^^l  Sf^o^^a  ^^^^^.  '-'  ^— ^-  ^^^  --^  ^^^o^a 

4.    ESTABLISH    EEGIOXAL    GQVEBXMEXTS 

o^^-Zt^^^^  ^^T'^^^f^ts   are  absolutely   essential   to  the  operation,   of 
trSlJito'     ""  ^""^  ^^^.  ^^li^'^^^iatis.  residents  of  metropolitaTand  outlv- 
^eas  alike    representation  at  the  regional  level  the  legislature  can  e^tab 
major  regional   subdivisions  of  the  state,   set  up  the  or^n 'zarion  for  a 

SnT^fd'^r^■d"^''^''^•^  ''''''''  '''''^  re'sponsibUmes'to  y^nal 
^^rtL^tlrT^  ^"'  '^^  ^^^^^^y  funding.  .The  California  Two  nar- 
md  a  mertoTo/fi^ '''•'''^''''  ^""^"^  ^^'  "^^^^^1  government  in  Califor- 
nia a  method  of  financing  massive  regional  improvement  programs. 

5.    ESTABLISH    COMMUXITY    COUXCILS 

mmfw!fr?'nf?''  r'^""'"^  ^^^  establishment  of  community  councils  within 
S^and  concerns.^''''""'"'  ^"  ''^''  ''  ^^'  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^  ''  -^^^^b- 
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^S^^^r^^C  lf^-Jt^*Z^  /C('^CALIFpRNIA  ^ 


V 


^    > 


rr-^//.-.  ■* 


\^- 


I  hi*  map,  »\^^^  Itn:  frtMiiivpicvc  horder.  arc  from  / 


•  Fh,mlng  published  in  1«7  hv  the  Stale  Plannme  Board. 
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6.    USE    MODERN  FACT    GATHEBING   TECHNIQUES 

The  legislature  can  assure  financing  necessary  to  d^vai^r.  o   r. 

cial/economic/resources  model  of  the  statf  of  ki?fn.nT!  ^       comprehensive 
r  legislative  and  executive  Vision  makfn^' So^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

pabilities  which  would  be  provided  by  such'a  modeT?^^^ 
onsible  state  planning  operation   (such  a^the  o^f  sLlLrout  in  Ve'^Cau" 
'Z;^^^^S^^S^St.^^  -  reauLTis^l^n^tt 

7.    DEMAND  FEDERAL   ACTION 

We  can  demand  that  the  federal  government  make  all  federal  grants  and 
ms  to  the  state  and  local  governments  contingent  on  t^e  eSstence  not  oniv 
.f.^nf  «^^te  planning/budgeting  operations^  but  comprehensive  re^oS 
lipUl^iM^f '.i?^'^K^  "P  ^^  ""^^'^^l  governments  able  to  car^  them  out 

8.    TAKE  THE   RISK 

or  poto„°s"Brw^''^  '^  forswearing  the'  use%Vcena';n' machines' o^pr^d: 
j^or  poisons.  But  we  can  afford  to  take  these  risks  and,  to  win  the  future, 

Hfvf!f„ '?,!"'"'  *?  become  a  member  of  California  Tomorrow  to  assist  us  it. 

nf  w^'yfo'f  TolXTem   int"',  "'  "^"^  5*"^"  land  TcaIi?S'a,"lnS 
foW^^  ^  '^*™-  "^'^  ""embers  receive  our  quarteriy  journal.  Cry 


■  Adlai  Stevenson  III,  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^■'  <^»»»'"-2'  n.  1972. 

Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

TelfeTe^TrttZfT"-  ^be  attached  Prospectus  of  Oakwood  Associates 
to  fS«f fr'Z°oio/a''te  &r"mr"'"*'''  investigation  of  unfair  competi- 
SlattoTto''plLT''/T'"'"^^  ""'"  """^^  "P  ^'t''  ^''"'e  recommendations 
'^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^  -^'^-^  -^ 

Marjobie  S.  Newton. 
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I        1971  TAX  SHELTER        j 

I  100%  write-off  I 

I  Coll  Dm  Jtmen  ■ 

ROBEBTS,  SCOTT  k  CO.,  INCJ 

I      Members  New  York  Stcck  Exchang*     I 


TAX  SHELTER  FOR  1971 

APPROXIMATELY  A 
$15,000  DEDUCTION* -THIS  YEAR 
FOR  $5500  CASH  OUT  OF  POCKET 

A  loan  of  $30,000,  which  is  the  responsibilfty  «f  *•  Investor,  1« 
arranged  by  Agricultural  Concepts,  Inc. 


The  Investor  is  Indemnified  against  any  lost  In  excess  of 
the  $5500  cash  out  of  pocket. 

Cattle  feeding  as  an  Investment  offers  unique  advan- 
tages in  financial  planning  due  ta  high  leverage,  liquidity 
and  profit  potential. 


^ 


CallorWiffe— 

AGRICULTURAL  CONCEPTS,  ma- 
Investments  •  Acquisitions  •  Financing  •  Management 
16055  Ventura  Boulevard,  Encino,  California  91316 
(213)986-5303 


•In  the  opinion  of  counsel,  whose  name  is  printed  In  the  prospectus. 

This  is  not  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  sell  a 
security.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Offermg  Circular.  Restricted 
to  residents  of  the  State  of  California  who  have  a  "ft  worth  of 
S50.000  or  more;  and,  have  an  annual  gross  income  of  $20,000  or 


^ 


How  TO  Invest  in  Rancho  De  Las  Uvas 

1.  Remove  the  last  two  pages  from  the  offering  circular 

2    Sign  and  date  at  the  bottom  of  the  "Additional  Limited  Partners    page. 

3.  FUl  out  -Subscription  Agreement"  in  full  (both  sides).  Please  print.  U 
space  marked  "sub.  # ",  at  upper  right  corner,  blank. 

4.  Sign  on  reverse  side  under  Item  11.  .^       v,     i/i    „;^   unth  d 

5.  For  married  investors,   both  husband   and  wife  should  sign  both  d 

""a^Make  check  payable  to  "Perhan  Agricultural  Enterprises,   Ltd.,  for 
pound  Account,  Bank  of  Tokyo".  Aoo^^iQf<»«    13763 

7.  Mail   signed   documents   and   check   to:   Oakwood   A^ociates,   16(^6 
Way,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90291,  Attn. :  William  E.  Lynch. 
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)SPECTUS 

yVCHO  DE  LAS  UVAS 
4SS0CUTES,  LTD., 

^  LIMITED  PARTNERSmP 

$1,800,000 
0  Units  at  $3,000  per  Unit 

rhis  offering  is  made  by  Rancho  de  las  Uvas  Associates,  Ltd.,  a  limited  partnership  formed  to 
ire  funds  to  acquire  a  1,170  acre  vineyard  and  tree  fruit  orchard.  P™^"^^?,  formed  to 

Perhan  Agricultural  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  is  the  General  Partner  of  Rancho  de  las  Uvas  Associates,  Ltd. 

^-/t^^^^  LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP  INTERESTS  COVERED  BY  THIS  PROSPECTUS 
NOT  BEEN  REGISTERED  WITH  THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXC^NGE  COMuf.^v 
ER  THE  SECURITIES  ACT  OF  1933,  AS  AMENDED.  ACCORDING^^^^ 

wiiw  KJiSPECT  TO  A  RESIDENT  OF  ANY  OTHER  STATE. 
MINIMUM  INVESTMENT 

Tolm'^'lTTf  ^''"^  r  '"^  "^^^^  ''  ^^^"^^^^  ^"^  Units  may  be  purchased  in  any 
n  I'T  u  ,  '.  '"'''"^*-  ^  "^^^^^^  oi  190  Units  must  be  sold  by  December  31  1971 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Units  \vill  be  refunded.  i^ecemDer  Jl,  1971, 


PROCEEDS  OF  OFFERING 


per  Unit 


Units 


190 


600 


Maximum 
Price  to 
Public 


$         3,000 


570,000 


1,800,000 


Net 
Proceeds  to 
Company® 


$       3,000 


570.000 


1,800,000 


Underwriting 
Discounts  and 
Commissions® 


OAKWOOD  ASSOCIATES 

Jg  ALTO  OFFICE  CENTER  PALO  .€LTO,  CALIF.  94301 

KtW  The  date  of  this  offering  is  November  19, 1971 


n  1791 
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THE  OFFERING  OF  THE  SECURITIES  DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  PROSPECTUS  HAS 
AUTHORIZED  BY  PERMIT  GRANTED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  CORPORATIO> 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.  THE  COMMISSIONER  DOES  NOT  RECOMMENI 
ENDORSE  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THESE  SECURITIES,  NOR  HAS  THE  COMMISSI! 
PASSED  UPON  THE  ACCURACY  OR  ADEQUACY  OF  THE  INFORMATION  SET  FORI 
THIS  PROSPECTUS. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

nation  of  Partnership 

Rancho  de  las  Uvas  Associates  Ltd.,  the  'Tartnership,"  is  a  Limited  Partnership  organized  by 
^neral  Partner,  Perhan  Agricultural  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  a  Cahfomia  corporation  The  Partner 
.^^her  iriQV?.  the  Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  of  the  State  of  California  on 

ember  17,  1971    o  acquu-e  and  farm  a  total  of  approximately  1,170  acres  of  tree  fruit  and  vme- 
properties  located  m  Yuba  and  Kem  Counties,  California,  and  which  are  refeLd  to  in  this 
pectus  collectively  as  the   Property." 

ring 

The  Partnership  is  offering  a  maximum  of  600  Limited  Partnership  Units  at  a  price  of  $3  000 
Lmt.  The  mmimum  purchase  required  of  a  Limited  Partner  is  one  Unit  or  $3,000.  Fractional 

It  all  Lmts  are  sold,  the  maximum  gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Units  uill  be  $1800  000 
Lmts  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  The  General  Partner  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  or 
subscnptions  or  to  terminate  the  offering  at  any  time. 

rhe  General  Partner  may  sell  the  herein  Units  through  its  own  efforts  or  by  seeking  the  aid  of 

toTpa^^h  ""''"  'rif^"^'  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^-^  *«  "-^'  ^ts  salesmen  avaS 

viH  norhe      '''  1  f '^^  '  "^  *'  rr'  ^''  '^'  P"^P°^^  °^  ^^"^"g  '^^  Units.  The  General 

er  will  not  be  separately  compensated  for  its  seUing  efforts,  however,  it  will  be  the  obligation 

P?.h  T^  principals  of  Oak.v'ood  Associates,  such  compensation  as  may  be'  agreed  to 
en  them.  The  General  Partner  wiU  be  paying  such  compensation  from  the  real  estate  broker 

nT  iTa^tnTr"  b  l"  T^"""  ^"'  ''  '"  ''^"^^^^  '^^"^^  ^>-  ^^^  -Her.  See  "Remuner  «on 
Z7Ln7n  %      u    '  r  f r""^^t^^"^^^  --iU  tl^e  partnership  be  obligated  to  pav  any 

msation  to  any  person  for  the  sale  of  the  Units.  '       ^ 


RISK  FACTORS 

1)  Investors  should  realize  that  vineyards  and  trees  take  several  vears  to  reach  maturitv  and 
co"d>  "  "^"""''.  '''*  *'^  P™'"^"^"  ^^^^^f'-^-  -"  b^  commerciallv  profitable.  Adverse 
.nbe  :i""  "Z  T"^  '^"'^  ''  '^'  ""^^  °^  *h^  ^--  -d  -  -"-  --S,  destrov  them 
e  are  b,o""''^  ^-.  excessive  rainfall  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  particularly  when  vines 
uitldi^Z'Th"^-^^^  windstorm  or  high  temperatures  may  also' adversely  affect  grap 
mt  production.  The  vines  and  trees  and  crops  may  be  damaged  by  insects,  fungus  or  diseases. 

^  elimination  of  the  10%  Federal  surcharge  on  imports  and  decreased  consumption  of  American- 
>nt  fo  d^^^^^^^^^^^  "ne  '"  ""'^7'  "IT ^'^"^'^  ^'  foreign-produced  table  w^es  and  increaTd 
Im  yet  to  vel  r;  "Z""r  '' *'^^'  """■  "^'^  ^"^^  '^^  "^''^^  ^"^  ^-^^^  -^^  A-tuate 
chared  that  tlTh  P^^^"^*^°"  ;"  ^^-^^^  of  n^arket  demand  can  depress  selling  prices.  It 

^pated  that  the  bearing  acreage  of  vineyards  and  tree  crops  in  California  will  increase  in 


I  r?>r  r^r  ^''  T"""^^^-  '°^^  *°  '"^""""^-  ^^"^^  °f  ^^h°"^  ^l^o  grow  grapes  and  will  thus 
^  vet  ThT:f  ^hT^"\^  'r-'Tl  ^"P^  ^°"^^^^'  ^^^^'  are^n'erally  negotiS 
rind  H  i^  f  ^    u  "'^-'  ^'  "^^"^'"^  ^^""^  ^">'  ^^^^^  '^  dependent  upon  the  prevailing 

V  and  demand  for  the  grower's  crop.  The  price  under  a  long-term  grape 'contract  may  ako 
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vary  depending  upon  the  existing  market  conditions  for  the  respective  year;  however,  a  long-t 
contract  will  establish  a  minimum  price  provided  the  crop  meets  certain  predetermined  qua 
standards.  The  winery  normally  reserves  the  right  to  reject  grapes  which  do  not  meet  quality  sta 
ards  stated  in  the  long-term  grape  contract.  While  the  long-term  grape  contract  presents  a  mt 
of  stabilizing  the  price  per  ton  of  grapes,  the  tonnage  produced  depends  upon  many  factors  (weat 
absence  or  presence  of  disease,  rains,  etc.)  and  thus  even  if  there  is  a  long-term  grape  contract, 
revenues  realized  may  well  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  The  Partnership  has  reserved  the  r 
to  either  contract  or  not  contract  with  wineries. 

(4)  Agricultural  production  in  the  areas  in  which  the  Partnership  proposes  to  operate  has  b 
adversely  affected  by  labor  unrest  during  the  past  five  years  including  labor  strikes  and  a  nationv 
consumer  boycott  of  California  table  grapes.  Although  a  series  of  collective  bargaining  agreeme 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  and  certain  ( 
fornia  growers,  including  an  affiliate  of  Yuba  Orchards,  are  expected  to  reduce  the  unrest,  no  as 
ance  can  be  given  that  labor  shortages  and  other  labor  problems  will  not  confront  the  Partners 
The  use  of  mechanized  equipment  in  connection  with  wine  grape  farming  may,  however,  miti] 
labor  problems.  At  the  present  time,  farm  wage  rates  for  the  State  of  California  generally  exc 
corresponding  wage  rates  for  most  other  states. 

(5)  Only  a  limited  number  of  Units  are  being  sold  pursuant  to  this  offering,  and  because  of 
limited  transferability  of  Units  under  the  Partnership  Agreement,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  pi 
market  will  develop  for  the  Units.  Accordingly,  an  investment  in  the  Units  cannot  be  expecta 
be  readily  liquidated. 

(6)  The  Partnership  will  compete  with  numerous  farmers  growing  wine  grapes  and  tree  a 
many  of  which  have  substanHally  greater  financial  resources  than  the  Partnership.  Grapes  and 
crops  to  be  grown  by  the  Partnership  are  sold  in  competition  with  a  wide  variety'  of  other  alcol 
beverages  and  fruits.  It  is  further  anticipated  that  the  General  Partner  or  Yuba  Orchards  may  enj 
in  activities  from  time  to  time  which  may  create  conflicts  of  interest  between  them  and  the  I 
nership,  or  which  may  place  them  in  direct  competition  with  the  Partnership.  In  September,  1 
an  affiliate  of  the  General  Partner  formed  a  corporate  General  Partner  of  an  unrelated  Limited  1 
nership  to  engage  in  a  business  similar  to  that  of  the  Partnership. 

(7)  It  is  expected  that  each  holder  of  a  Unit  wiU  be  entitled  to  tax  deductions  to  the  e> 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  his  investment.  Prospective  investors  are  urged  to  carefully  consider 
material  appearing  under  the  caption  "Federal  Tax  Consequences"  to  determine  whether  an  in 
ment  in  the  Unit  is  suitable  in  the  light  of  the  investor's  investment  objectives  and  financial  cir( 
stances.  Each  investor  is  advised  to  consult  his  own  tax  advisor  for  more  detaUed  information 
respect  to  taxation  of  limited  partnerships,  the  deductibility  of  prepaid  expenditures,  and  the  vai 
other  tax  aspects  of  investing  in  the  Partnership.  Investors  should,  of  course,  consider  the  ov 
effect  which  the  unavailability  of  theiarge  deductions  due  to  advance  payments  in  1971  would  ^ 
on  their  individual  tax  liabilities  for  1971  and  subsequent  years  as  well  as  the  overall  effect  oi 
possibility  of  the  disallowance  of  these  deductions  in  1971. 


THE  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  PARTNERSHIP 

Agricultural  Products  of  the  Partnership 

The  Partnership's  business  will  consist  of  the  farming  and  sale  of  three  agricultural  prodi 
(1)  grapes  used  in  the  production  of  standard  table  wines,  (2)  table  grapes,  and  (3)  nectarines 
plums. 
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^^ine  Crapes 

The  popularity  of  wine  in  American  consumption  preferences  is  strongly  accelerating.  In  1970  it 
;  estimated  that  250  miUion  gallons  of  wine  were  consumed  in  the  United  States."  By  19S0  it  is  fore- 
asted  that  the  U.S.  consumption  will  be  400  million  gallons." 

In  California  wine  consumption  on  a  per  capita,  per  adult,  basis  is  twice  that  of  the  United  States, 
iurrently  California  wine  consumption  is  appro.\imatel\-  4.7  gallons  a  year  per  adult.  By  19S0  wine 
onsumption  is  projected  to  exceed  six  gallons  per  adult  per  year."  As  a  result  of  a  projected  20% 
opulation  increase  in  this  state,  California  wine  consumption  should  approach  90  million  gallons  by 
)80,  an  increase  of  60'^c  o\er  current  lexels." 

Consumer  Preferences.  The  upward  shift  in  wine  demand  has  been  marked  by  a  concurrent  shift 
I  preference  to  table  tcines  from  dessert  wines.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  for  table  wines  has  averaged 
1  excess  of  13%  per  year  over  the  last  five  \ears  and  has  accelerated  to  20%  for  the  1969-1970  period. "" 
y  contrast  dessert  nine  consumption  has  accounted  for  a  shrinking  segment  of  the  industry  during  the 
)mparable  period. "  " 

Of  the  1.170  acres  of  Partnership  propert>-.  6S0  acres  will  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  \arietal 
rapes  for  production  of  table  icines. 

\'arietal  wines  are  named  for  the  primary  grapes  used  in  making  the  wines  and  derive  at  least  51% 
:  their  volume  from  tlie  grape  bearing  its  name  and  must  possess  the  aroma  and  fla\  or  of  that  grape. 

The  varieties  of  wine  grapes  to  be  grown  on  the  Partnership  propert>-  are  Barbera,  Rubv  Caber- 
;t,  and  Zinfandel  for  red  table  wine  production  and  French  Columbard,  Chenin  Blanc  and  Emerald 
iesling  for  ichite  table  wine  production.  ApproximateK-  550  acres  of  the  propert\  will  be  planted  to 
d  table  wine  varieties  and  approximateh-  130  acres  of  the  propert>'  will  be  planted  to  ivhUe  table 
ine  varieties. 

Standard  and  Premium  Wines.  California  wines  are  generally  categorized  as  "premium"  or  "stand- 
d." 

Premium  wines  are  made  from  grapes  which  grow  almost  solely  in  a  few  Northern  California 
lastal  regions.  Standard  wines  are  made  from  grapes  which  grow  in  the  fertile  interior  \  allevs  of  Cali- 
mia.  The  price  of  a  fifth  of  a  gallon  of  premium  wine  is  S1.50  on  the  a\erage,  while  the  price  of  a 
th  of  a  gallon  of  standard  wine  is  SI. 00  on  the  a\erage."  " 

While  premium  wines  cost  more  than  standard  wines,  they  are  the  most  difficult  wines  to  make, 
quiring  more  care  in  ageing  than  standard  wines.  These  wines  are  t>picall\  resistant  to  modem  meani 
production  and  the  economies  of  scale  are  generally  not  realized  in  their  production."" 

The  grapes  used  in  standard  wines  ser\e  the  broad  base  of  the  wine  market  and  lend  themselves 
quick  automated  production  and  are  able  to  benefit  from  the  economies  of  scale  when  produced  and 
own  in  large  quantities."" 

The  varieties  of  wine  grapes  to  be  growTi  by  the  Partnership  are  designed  for  the  production  of 
sdium  priced  standard  wines. 

Production.  The  production  of  wine  grapes  by  the  Partnership  will  involve  the  use  of  special  \ines 
d  automated  procedures. 

(a)  Vines.  Under  the  expected  cHmatic  conditions  for  the  subject  propert>-,  grape  \ines  may 
begin  to  produce  crops  after  the  \ines  become  three  \ears  old.  The  \ines  generallv  reach  mature 
production  after  five  years  of  age  and  with  proper  care  may  be  expected  to  pro\ide  excellent  pro- 
duction for  over  forty  years. 

^"Bank  of  America,  Outlook  for  the  California  \\'ine  Industr\%  October.  1970. 
•"Fortune,  Happy  Days  for  California  Wines,  September,  1971. 
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In  the  best  interests  of  production,  quality  and  vine  life,  the  new,  special  cologne  vii 
selections  of  the  University  of  California,  which  have  been  heat-treated  to  insure  a  virus-free  vin 
will  be  used  in  all  of  the  Partnership  vine  plantings.  While  these  special  selections  have  shown  i 
increase  in  production  of  from  30%  to  200%  above  standard  vines  available  within  the  state,  tl 
Partnership  has  not  increased  production  estimates  and  it  is  not  representing  that  there  will  be  ai 
increased  production  from  these  vines. 

By  using  the  heat-treated  virus-free  vines,  even  water  distribution,  irrigation,  and  overall  go< 
cultural  practices  for  vine  growth  and  development,  the  General  Partner  expects  the  vineyan 
planted  to  have  good  production  of  above  average  quality. 

( b )  Automation.  The  General  Partner  does  not  anticipate  that  the  labor  disputes  and  unio 
ization,  which  have  occurred  in  the  table  grape  and  other  fruit  industries,  will  have  a  material  effe 
upon  the  Partnership's  wine  grape  operations  in  view  of  the  greater  availability  of  mechanic 
harvesting  equipment  to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  employees  that  may  be  required  durii 
the  harvesting  season. 

Table  Grapes 

The  varieties  of  table  grapes  to  be  planted  and  grown  on  the  property  are  Ribiers,  Cardinals  ai 
Exotics  for  red  or  black  table  grape  production  and  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  for  white  table  gra] 
production.  Approximately  90  acres  of  the  property  will  be  planted  to  red  and  black  table  grape  va 
eties  and  approximately  345  acres  of  the  property  will  be  planted  to  white  table  grape  varieties.  Und 
the  expected  climatic  conditions  for  the  Kern  property,  table  grape  vines  will  begin  to  produce  cro 
after  the  vines  become  three  years  old  ( the  crop  produced  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  1 
sold  to  the  winery,  rather  than  used  for  table  grapes).  The  dark  table  grape  varieties  reach  maturi 
after  five  years  of  age  and  with  proper  care,  may  be  expected  to  provide  excellent  production  for 
excess  of  20  years.  The  Thompson  Seedless  vines  will  reach  mature  production  after  five  years  of  a; 
and  may  be  expected  to  provide  excellent  production  for  in  excess  of  40  years. 

Trends.  The  total  acreage  in  CaUfomia  devoted  to  table  grapes  increased  since  1960  and  t 
General  Partner  expects  the  acreage  to  continue  to  increase  in  the  future.  The  following  chart  shows  t 
bearing  and  non-bearing  acreage  in  California  based  on  the  records  of  the  "California  Crop  and  Li\ 
stock  Reporting  Service." 

1969 

New  Plantings ^^^ 

1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  Bearing         Bearing         Total 

All  table  grapes 5,911         4,198         1,495  428  296  74,234  1,633  75,867 

Raisins     1,977         1,243  909  774  841  250,573  3,110         253,683 

Wine  grapes 7,690         6,719         4,287         4,680         5,639  132,459         14,941         147,40C 


The  production  of  table  grapes  varies  from  year  to  year  due  to  weather,  farming  practices,  wat 
conditions  and  many  other  factors.  The  follov^ang  chart  shows  the  total  production  in  tons  for  the  Sta 
of  California  from  1965  to  1970. 


Table  grapes 
Raisins 


1965 

650,000 

2,575,000 


650,000 
2,575,000 


1967 

435,000 

1,635,000 


470,000 
2,135,000 


1969  1970 

665,000  336,00C 

2,155,000         1,890,000 


Prices.  Prices  received  for  table  grapes  vary  according  to  supply  and  demiuid  for  the  individt 
product  and  for  substitute  products.  To  a  significant  extent,  prices  vary  as  to  whether  the  fruits  a 
delivered  early  or  late  in  the  season.  Fresh  fruits  delivered  early  in  the  season  command  higher  pric 
than  fruits  delivered  later  in  the  season. 
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The  harvesting  of  the  table  grapes  grown  on  the  Partnership  property  will  take  place  early  in  the 
season  due  to  the  location  of  the  property  in  the  "early  area"  harvesting  district.  Early  area  districts 
are  generally  in  the  southern  grape  counties  and  enjoy  favorable  local  climatic  conditions. 

Labor.  The  growing  and  harvesting  of  table  grapes  for  the  Partnership  will  be  carried  out  through 
use  of  members  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union.  Table  grapes  are  no  longer  the  subject  of  present 
union  strife  or  boycotts. 

Tree  Fruit 

Approximately  55  acres  of  the  property  are  planted  in  tree  fruit.  The  varieties  groNvn  on  the 
property  are  Early  Sungrande  and  Independence  nectarines  and  Santa  Rosa  and  El  Dorado  plums  The 
Ken.  properties  are  in  the  earliest  tree  fruit  shipping  district  in  the  State  of  California  and  therefore 
normally  expect  premium  prices  for  their  production.  Nectarines  and  plums  normally  reach  mature  pro- 
duction at  five  years  of  age  and  provide  good  to  excellent  production  for  approximately  20  years. 

Trends.  The  total  acreage  in  California  devoted  to  tree  fruit  has  increased  since  1960  and  the 
General  Partner  expects  the  acreage  to  continue  to  increase  in  the  future.  The  following  chart  shows 
the  bearing  and  non-bearing  acreage  based  on  the  records  of  the  "California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reoort- 
ing  Services.  ^ 


New  Plantings 

it»oy 

K&  Plums 

1965 
900 

1966 
594 
610 

1967            1968 
897             1,482 
885             1,527 

1969 
1,149 
1,405 

Bearing 

21,767 

7,325 

\on 
Bearing 

4,130 
4,427 

Total 

All  Nectarines    ... 

. . . .      373 

25,897 
11,752 

The  production  of  tree  fruit  varies  from  year  to  year  due  to  weather,  farming  practices,  water 
conditions  and  many  other  factors.  The  following  chart  shows  the  total  production  in  tons  for  the 
State  of  California  to  1970. 


1965  1966 

Sectarines    67,000  68,000 

^'"°^    113,000  95,000 


1967  1968 

55,000  64,000 

98,000  106,000 


66,000 
67,000 


1970 
66,000 
123,000 


Trices.     As  in  the  case  with  the  table  grapes,  the  Partnership  tree  fruits  are  in  the  early  district 
ina  command  premium  prices. 

Labor.     The  growing  and  harvesting  of  tree  fruit  will  be  carried  out  through  use  of  the  same 
uiion  personnel  as  are  used  for  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  table  grapes  by  the  Partnership. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PARTNERSHIFS  PROPERTY 

Acreage  Breakdown 

The  1,170  acre  property  which  is  being  pm-chased  by  the  Partnership  is  located  in  Kern  and 
fuba  Counties,  and  presently,  consists  of  both  producing,  non-producing  and  open  ground.  The 
artnership  is,  however  purchasing  the  property  uith  a  commitment  from  the  seller  to  pay  for  all 
apital  expense  involved  in  bringing  into  production  the  open  ground  and  the  non-producing  acreage 
n  the  case  of  non-producing  acreage,  the  ground  has  been  planted,  but  the  crops  are  not  yet  pro-' 

iedfor  "    t^  ''^'^97^'"  ^°''"'^'  '^"^  ^'""""^  ^'^'  '"'''  ^'^  ^'^''  ^^^''^^^-  ^^'^  ^P"""  ^'^""^  ''  '^^^^- 
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The  property  has  been  divided  into  three  separate  and  distinct  parcels,  as  follows: 
Parcel  1  360  acres 

Parcel  2  470  acres 

Parcel  3  340  acres 

Total    1,170  acres 

Breakdown  of  Parcels 

The  following  is  the  breakdown  by  parcel  of  the  producing,  non-producing  and  open  ground: 


Open  Ground 

245 

360 

To  be  planted  to  Wine  Varietal  Grapes 

PARCEL  2 

ProHnoino' 

110 

Thompson  Seedless  Table  Grapes 

Producing 

20 

Ribiers 

Non-Producing 

28 

Planted  to  Table  Grapes,  1  year  old 

Producing 

52 

Nectarines 

Producing 

20 

Plums 

Open  Ground 

90 

To  be  planted  to  Table  Grapes 

Open  Ground 

150 

To  be  planted  to  Wine  Varietal  Grapes 

470 

PARCEL  3 

Producing    

55 

Thompson  Seedless  Table  Grapes 

Producing    

105 

Wine  Varietal  Grapes 

Open  Ground 

180 
340 

To  be  planted  to  Wine  Varietal  Grapes 

Total 

1,170 

Distribution  of  Crops 

Presently,  the  acreage 

distribution  of  wine 

grapes,  table  grapes,  tree  fruits  and  non-produ 

acreage  is  as  follows: 

Type 

Acres 

Wine  grapes 

105 

Table  grapes   . 

335 

75 

655 

Total 

1,170 

By  spring  of  1973  the  distribution  of  planted  acreage  will  be: 

Wine  grapes 680 

Table  grapes   435 

Tree  fruit  55 

1,170 
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Location  of  Property 

Yuba  County.  The  portion  of  the  propert>-  in  Yuba  County  is  located  four  miles  east  of  the 
center  of  Mar>s%'ille,  CaHfomia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hammonton-Smartville  Road  It  is  t%vo 
miles  east  of  the  touTi  of  Linda,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Mar>'sville.  Marysville  is  50  miles  north  of 
Sacramento  and  120  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco. 

Kern  County.  The  portion  of  the  property-  in  Kern  Count>^  is  located  in  the  .\^^-in-Lamont  dis- 
trict, southeast  of  Bakersfield,  California,  adjacent  to  the  cit>'  of  Lamont  and  near  the  city  of  .^r^in. 

SoU 

The  soils  of  the  property  in  Yuba  Count>'  are  allu^^um  laid  dou-n  hv  the  Yuba  Rixer  The>-  %ary 
in  te.-ture  from  medium  coarse  sand  to  clay.  The  sand  is  found  in  strata  at  difPerent  depths  mostly 
m  the  northwestern  part  of  die  property-.  These  sand  strata  were  left  bv  streams  or  rilling  flood  water 
and  are  Imuted  in  breadth  and  thickness.  In  a  few  places  they  are  on  the  surface,  but  usually  they 
are  between  la\ers  of  silt  or  cla\ 


is  gra\elly. 


Occasionally,  grayel  is  intermi.xed.  but  \erv'  little  of  the  surface 


The  soils  of  the  property  in  Kern  County^  are  uniformly  sandy  silts.  Thev  are  free  from  alkaU 
sand  streaks  and  aU  have  average  to  good  infiltration  rates  and  available  moisture  retention  quahties' 
rhey  are  fertile,  deep  soils,  well-suited  to  deciduous  trees  and  grape\ines. 

In  the  General  Partner's  opinion,  the  chemical  analyses  indicate  the  fertilization  program  for 
Jiis  portion  of  the  property-  should  include  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  potassium  and  calcium  These 
elements  are  deficient  in  much  of  the  land  in  the  Central  \'alle%-  of  California.  The  soils  are  all  free 
Tom  alkah  and  detrimental  salts  and  are  considered  to  be  suitable  for  growing  trees  and  vines  The 
Jroperty  is  relatixely  flat  terrain  with  sufficient  grade  for  adequate  drainage. 

Vater  Resources  and  Irrigation 

The  x-ines  and  trees  xvill  require  a  minimum  water  supply  of  2A"  per  vear  per  acre  for  proper 
;routh  and  crop  production.  To  the  e.vtent  that  rainfall  is  insufficient,  the  Partnership  uill  be  dependent 
ipon  water  supplied  from  wells. 

For  the  Yuba  property-  water  for  irrigation  is  suppUed  by  15  turbine  pumps,  installed  in  drilled 
J'ells.  1  he  pumps  which  are  in  current  use.  have  not  been  tested  since  1967.  It  is  estimated  that 
tieir  total  discharge  at  this  time  is  approximately  14.000  gaUons  per  minute,  or  more  than  18  sal- 
ens per  mmute  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  land  %nthin  the  boundaries  of  the  propem-.  This  is  more 
tian  ample  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  crops.  ' 

It  is  reported  that  water  le%-els  ha%e  not  been  receding,  which  indicates  that  the  natural  recharge 
1  the  basm  is  at  least  equal  to  the  annual  withdrawal. 

All  of  the  parcels  in  Kern  County  are  irrigated  from  wells,  with  electric  motor  drive,  vertical 
irbine  pumps.  WeU  depths  range  from  600-820  feet. 

The  Arvin-Edison  Water  Storage  District  will  make  supplemental  water  a%ailable  beginning  1972. 
Static  water  levels  are  estimated  to  be  about  275  feet  below  ground  surface. 

Innate  Conditions 

The  climate  in  the  Yuba  property-  is  warm  in  summer  and  cool  in  «-inter.  Data  on  relative 
Z  La  ^'■^P°''^"°"  ^^  "ot  reported  for  Marys^-ille,  but  the  relatiNe  humidit^-  is  considered 
oe  moderate  to  low.  There  is  minimal  danger  of  spring  frosts  which  could  damage  grapes 
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Table  wines  are  valued  for  the  special  qualities  produced  by  certain  varieties  of  grapes.  On 
important  quality  is  the  acid-sugar  ratio  of  the  grapes  at  harvest  time.  A  fac-tor  which  is  believed  t 
influence  this  quaUty  is  the  air  temperature  during  the  fruiting  season. 

The  climate  in  the  area  is  also  suitable  for  producing  fresh  summer  fruits. 

Zoning 

The  Kern  property  is  zoned  to  agricultural  uses  exclusively.  The  Yuba  property  is  zoned  to  ger 
eral  agricultural  use.  The  use  to  which  the  Partnership  intends  to  put  the  property  is  consistent  wit 
its  zoning. 


THE  GENERAL  PARTNER 

Perhan  Agricultural  Enterprises,  Ltd. 

The  General  Partner,  Perhan  Agricultural  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  is  a  California  corporation  forme 
on  September  27,  1971,  by  its  principals  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  General  Partner  in  real  estal 
syndications.  The  General  Partner  will  be  capitalized  at  $250,000  in  cash. 

The  General  Partner's  corporate  offices  are  located  at  2015  Brundage  Lane,  Bakersfield,  Cal 
fomia  93302. 

Principals  of  General  Partner 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  principals  of  the  General  Partner  and  their  backgrounds: 

Clarence  A.  Hansen,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Hansen  is  also  Chairman  of  ti^ 
Board  of  Directors  of  an  affiliate,  Perhan,  Incorporated,  a  California  corporation  specializing  in  agr 
cultural  development  programs.  He  formerly  was  employed  by  a  major  California  bank  for  approx 
mately  20  years  and  served  as  branch  manager  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  He  graduated  from  UCL 
where  he  majored  in  business  administration.  Mr.  Hansen  has  syndicated  vineyard  and  other  crc 
packages  over  the  past  few  years.  He  is  a  California  licensed  Real  Estate  Broker  and  Perhan,  Inco 
porated  is  a  licensed  Real  Estate  Brokerage  firm. 

Larry  E.  Perry,  President  and  Director.  Mr.  Perry  is  also  President  of  Perhan,  Incorporated.  ¥ 
has  actively  managed  real  estate  investment  properties  and  has  served  as  a  real  estate  consultant  h 
many  years.  He  attended  Bakersfield  College  and  successfully  completed  many  California  Real  Esta 
Association  specialized  tax  and  investment  education  courses.  Mr.  Perry  has  syndicated  vineyai 
and  other  crop  packages  over  the  past  few  years.  He  is  a  California  hcensed  Real  Estate  Broker  ar 
Perhan,  Incorporated  is  a  hcensed  Real  Estate  Brokerage  firm. 

Gary    E.    Cooper,   Vice   President,    Director,   Secretary-Treasurer.     Mr.   Cooper  is  an  attonn 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  of  California,  speciaHzing  in  taxation  and  estate  planning.  He  receive 
his  LLB  and  LLM   (in  taxation)   from  New  York  University.  He  frequently  lectures  on  aspects 
taxation  and  has  authorized  numerous  articles  dealing  with  his  specialty.  '  . 

Services  u 

General  Duties.  The  General  Partner  under  the  Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  of  the  Sta 
of  California  and  the  provisions  of  the  Limited  Partnership  Agreement  has  exclusive  control  ai 
responsibility  over  the  business  of  the  Partnership,  including  the  power  to  assign  duties,  to  sign  ; 
contracts,  and  to  assume  direction  of  business  operations.  Such  responsibilities  include  the  establis 
ment  and  maintenance  of  proper  Partnership  records  and  accounts  and  the  deposit  and  disburseme 
of  the  Partnership  funds.  In  addition,  the  General  Partner  must  oversee  and  supervise  all  those  wl 
pr9vide  specialized  services  on  behalf  of  the  Partnership,  such  as  cultural,  farm  management,  harve; 
ing,  marketing,  sales.  The  General  Partner  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  in  each  year  up  to  & 
income  tax  information  returns  for  the  Limited  Partners,  overseeing  all  transfers  of  Limited  Pai 
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nership  interests,  obtaining  consents  to  transfer  from  the  Corporations  Commissioner,  and  preparing 
related  documentation.  The  General  Partner  also  will  have  the  dutv  of  recording  Certificates  of 
Limited  Partnership,  amendments  to  the  Certificates,  and  filing  Fictitious  Business  Name  Statements. 

Other  Activities.  The  General  Partner  will  apply  itself  to  the  business  of  the  Partnership  and 
devote  as  much  time  as  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  business  of  the  Partnership.  Howe\er,  the 
General  Partner  shall  not  be  bound  to  devote  all  of  its  business  time  to  the  aflFairs  of  the  Partnership, 
it  being  understood  that  it  and  its  affiliates  will  engage  in  other  activities  and  in  other  employment! 
It  is  possible  that  certain  anticipated  activities  of  the  General  Partner  and  its  affiliates  may  'create 
conflicts  of  interest  between  its  affiliates  and  the  Partnership  or  that  such  activities  mav  place  the 
General  Partner  or  its  affiliates  in  direct  competition  with  the  Partnership. 

Organizational  Costs  and  Commissions.  The  General  Partner  shall  bear  and  be  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  all  organizational  costs  of  the  Partnership,  including  legal,  accounting,  printing  pro- 
motional, escrow  closing  and  recording.  In  addition,  the  General  Partner  shall  pav  for  all  sales  com- 
missions to  be  paid  to  broker-dealers  receiving  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  the  Units  being  offered 
icreby. 

Remuneration 

The  General  Partner  will  receive  the  following  remuneration: 

Real  Estate  Brokers  Commission.  The  General  Partner  will  be  paid  a  real  estate  broker's  com- 
nission  by  the  seUer  of  the  property  equal  to  10%  of  the  sum  of  the  sales  price  of  the  propertv  to 
.he  Partnership,  and  all  of  the  cash  payments,  except  for  the  cash  dou-n  payment,  being  paid  bv  the 
artnership  to  the  seller  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

Subordinated  Interest.  As  compensation  for  the  services  to  be  performed  bv  the  General  Partner 
he  General  Partner  will  be  entitled  to  a  10%  subordinated  interest  in  the  Partnership,  as  follows: 

(a)  Cash  Available  for  Distribution.  The  General  Partner  uill  receive  10%  of  the  net 
annual  cash  available  for  distribution  received  by  the  Limited  Partnership.  This  fee  wUl  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  Limited  Partners  to  receive  first  from  avaUable  cash  for  distribution  a 
cumulative  return  of  6%  per  annum  on  their  invested  capital.  ("Cash  available  for  distribution- 
does  not  include  proceeds  from  refinance  or  sale  of  properties. ) 

(b)  Projits  on  Resale.  The  General  Partner  will  also  receive  10%  of  the  net  proceeds  upon 
sale  of  the  Partnership  assets  and/ or  refinance,  subject  to  the  return  to  the  investors  of  100% 
of  their  mvested  capital  plus  any  undistributed  cumulative  payments  of  6%  per  annum  on  their 
invested  capital. 


VINEYARD  AND  TREE  FRUIT  OPERATION 

An  operating  vineyard  and  the  tree  fruit  groves  generally  require  two  different  kinds  of  services 
nown  as    Cultural"  and  "Farm  Management"  services  which  include  marketing  of  the  crops. 

Cultural  and  Farm  Management  Contract 

The  General  Partner  has  caused  the  Partnership  to  enter  into  a  Cultural  and  Farm  Management 
^ontract  with  Yuba  Orchards,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the  seller,  under  which  Yuba  Orchards  agrees  to 
ertorm  the  cultural  and  farm  management  services  for  the  Partnership. 

ultural  Services 

The  cultural  services  to  be  performed  by  Yuba  Orchards  include  cultivating  the  %'inevards  and 
roves,  hand  weeding,  weed  control,  pruning,  tieing,  xine  training,  irrigating,  supplying  water  fer- 
iizmg,  taking  msect  and  pest  control  protection  measures,  field  supervision,  spraying  and  girdling! 
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Farm  Management  Services  and  Markering 

Yuba  Orchards,  Inc.  will  as  part  of  its  farm  management  services  direct  and  contrac-t  for  the 
hire  of  tractor  and  mobile  farm  equipment  and  for  the  harvesting,  packing,  storage  and  selling  of 
the  crops.  Yuba  Orchards,  Inc.  may  contract  with  affiliates  to  perform  these  ser\'ices.  In  addition  to 
regular  farming  functions  to  be  performed  by  Yuba  Orchards,  Inc.,  it  will  perform  extraordinary 
farming  services  needed  to  maintain  the  vineyards  and  groves,  such  as  replacing  dead  and  unhealthy 
vines  and  plants,  fumigation,  and  expanding  or  improving  existing  water  distribution  systems. 

Included  in  Yuba  Orchard's  services  to  be  rendered  will  be  the  marketing  of  the  vineyard  and 
tree  fruit  crops. 

Yuba  Orchards,  Inc.  through  affiliated  companies  has  various  outlets  for  the  production  of  wine 
grapes.  Its  affiliates  marketed  grapes  during  the  1970  crushing  season  to  Bear  Mountain  Winery,  Vie- 
Del  Winery,  Sierra  Winery,  Roma  Winery,  Sebastiani  Winery,  United  Vintners,  a  division  of  Hueb- 
lein.  Inc.,  Sanger  Winery  and  Del  Rey  Winery.  In  addition,  these  aflBliates  shipped  in  excess  of  20C 
railcar  equivalents  of  wine  grapes  boxed  for  home  wine  making  to  Canada  and  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

The  Farm  Manager  will  contract  with  the  Federal  Fruit  Distributors,  an  aflaliate  of  the  Farrr 
Manager,  for  the  harvest  and  sale  of  its  table  grapes  and  tree  fruit.  Federal  Fruit  Distributors  ha? 
been  in  the  business  of  marketing  tree  fruit  and  grapes  produced  in  the  State  of  California  since  1923 

However,  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  the  crops  produced  by  the  Partnership  will  be  market- 
able or  if,  marketable,  that  they  wall  be  salable  at  prices  yielding  a  profit. 

Cultural  Costs  and  Prepayment 

It  is  expected  that  the  Partnership  will  incur  the  following  cultural  costs  in  the  first  two  anc 
one-half  years: 


1972 
$491,000 


1973 
$491,000 


First  Half 
of  1974 


$245,500 


Total 

$1,227,500 


The  funds  for  the  payment  and  cultural  costs  will  be  paid  to  Yuba  Orchards  which  will  dis 
biyse  them  in  payment  for  items  of  cultural  expense  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Partnership.  Th( 
cultural  costs  for  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  will  be  prepaid  by  the  Partnership  at  close  of  escrow 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property.  Depending  on  the  cost  of  the  actual  disbursements,  Yuba  wil 
earn  a  fee  of  approximately  9%  on  the  prepayment  by  the  Partnership  of  cultural  costs,  over  th( 
term  of  the  prepayment.  This  fee  may  be  more  or  less  than  9%,  depending  on  actual  cultural  costs. 

Responsibility  for  Costs 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Farm  Management  and  Cultural  Contract,  to  the  extent  Partnershii 
income  is  insufficient  from  crop  sales,  Yuba  Orchards  agrees  to  provide  for,  and  if  -necessary,  t( 
absorb,  and  pay  for  all  cultural  costs  (except  for  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  cultural  cost 
prepaid  by  the  Partnership),  administrative  costs,  property  taxes,  insurance,  growing  and  harvest 
ing  costs,  management  costs  and  all  principal  and  interest  payments  the  Partnership  must  pay  oi 
note  being  given  by  the  Partnership  to  the  seller  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property  am 
all  interest  on  any  loans  borrowed  to  meet  operating  needs  of  the  Partnership.  Yuba  may  plac< 
crop  mortgages  on  the  property,  if  necessary,  to  finance  these  costs. 

Ten  Percent  Return  to  the  Limited  Partnership 

Yuba  Orchards  covenants  to  perform  its  management,  cultural,  harvesting,  sales  and  marketin; 
services  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  to  the  Partnership  a  return  of  $180,000  per  annum  (i.e.,  109^ 
of  the   Limited   Partnership's  original  capitahzation   of  $1,800,000),   after  payment  of  all  cultural 
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harvest,  sales,  marketing,  management,  insurance,  property  taxes,  and  all  principal  and  all  interest 
debt  service  to  which  the  Partnership  may  be  subject,  including  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
the  note  given  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property. 

Excess  to  Yuba  Orchards 

In  return  for  performing  the  aforementioned  management  and  cultural,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing services  and  assuring  the  Limited  Partnership  $180,000  return  per  annum,  Yuba  Orchards,  is 
entided  to  receive,  under  its  Management  and  Cultural  Contract  with  the  Partnership,  all  excess 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  crops. 

Term 

The  term  of  this  contract  shall  be  20  years.  However,  after  10  years,  Yuba  shall  no  longer  be 
required  to  make  $180,000  per  annum  on  payments  nor  shall  it  be  responsible  for  said  costs.  The 
fee  then  payable  to  Yuba  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  then  standard  management  fees. 


BUSINESS 

Purchase  of  Property 

The  property  being  acquired  by  the  Partnership  is  presently  planted  with  wine  grapes  to 
the  extent  of  105  acres;  with  table  grapes  to  the  extent  of  335  acres  and  with  tree  fruit,  to  the 
extent  of  75  acres,  and  undeveloped  to  the  extent  of  655  acres,  as  set  forth  earlier  under  "Distribu- 
tion of  Crops." 

The  General  Partner,  however,  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  seller,  on  behalf  of  the 
Partnership,  which  provides  that  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  for  the  1,170  acres  being  purchased 
by  the  Partnership,  by  the  spring  of  1973,  the  croo  distribution  will  consist  of  680  acrps  n'^nted  to 
Aane  grapes;  435  acres  planted  to  table  grapes  and  55  acres  planted  to  tree  fruit,  at  which  time  the 
/arieties  of  wine  grapes,  table  grapes  and  tree  fruit  will  have  been  either  planted  on  the  Partnership 
property  by  the  seller,  or  pre-existing,  will  be  as  set  forth  in  the  following  chart: 

Wine  Acres 

Barbera 190 

Ruby  Cabernet  270 

Zinfandel    90 

Chenin  Blanc 45 

Emerald  Riesling  5 

Frerich  Colimibard 80 

Table 

Thompson  Seedless*   345 

Ribiers    40 

Cardinals    40 

Exotics    10 

Nectarines  "" 

Early  Sungrande 20 

Independence   35 

1,170 

'Twenty  acres  presently  planted  to  plums  will  be  removed  by  seller  and  replanted  by  seller 
3  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  in  the  spring  of  1973. 
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Furthermore,  the  seller  agrees  to  plant  a  minimum  of  519"*   vines  per  acre,  95%  of  whic 
will  be  growing  and  healthy  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  after  the  purchase. 

Furthermore,  under  the  contract  negotiated  by  the  General  Partner,  the  purchase  price  include 
the  cost  of  all  planting,  plants,  stakes,  wire,  irrigation  systems  and  land  preparation  for  planting. 


Price  and  Terms 

The  seller  of  the  property  is  Federal  Fruit  Distributors.  It  presently  owns  all  of  the  575  acr 
consisting  of  the  Yuba  property  and  has  in  escrow  the  595  acres  consisting  of  the  Kern  property. 

Purchase  Price.  The  total  purchase  price  of  the  1,170  acres  is  $.3,180,000,  consisHng  of  $200,0 
in  cash  down  on  principal  and  a  note  and  aU-inclusive  trust  deed  of  $2,980,000  for  the  balance 
the  purchase  price. 

All-inclusive  Trust  Deed.  The  note  secured  by  the  all-inclusive  trust  deed  bears  interest  at  t 
rate  of  6.5%  per  annum  from  close  of  escrow.  The  interest  on  the  note  is  payable  in  annual  installmei 
of  $193,700  through  1977,  and  will  be  prepaid  each  December  31,  commencing  December  31,  19' 
for  the  following  year.  The  prepayment  for  1972  will  be  made  at  close  of  escrow  for  the  purchase 
the  property.  On  December  31,  1978,  the  prepayment  of  interest  for  the  following  year  will  amou 
to  $185,900  and  on  December  31,  1979,  the  prepayment  for  the  foUowing  year  will  amount  to  8139,1( 
Thereafter  interest  will  accrue  annually  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  and  will  be  payable  annua 
on  each  December  31st. 

Principal  payments  commence  December  31,  1977,  and  are  payable  in  annual  installments 
$120,000  on  December  31  of  each  year  through  1995,  and  then  by  a  final  payment  of  $700,000 
December  1996. 


Points  and  Prepaid  Interest.  The  purchase  terms  require  a  payment  of  six  points  to  the  seller 
taking  back  the  aU-inclusive  loan  and  prepayment  of  $193,700  which  is  the  interest  for  the  year  19 

Other  Prepayment.  In  addition,  as  explained  earlier  under  heading  "Cultural  and  Farm  Mana 
ment  Contract,"  the  buyer  is  required  to  prepay  to  the  seller's  affiliate,  Yuba  Orchards,  $1,227,500 
cultural  costs  for  the  years  1972,  1973  and  half  of  1974  to  be  used  for  payment  of  the  Partnership's  c 
tural  costs  for  that  period. 

Pledge  of  Equity  in  Underlying.  At  the  close- of  escrow  the  property  will  be  subject  in  the  agg 
gate  to  $1,482,149  in  underlying  encumbrances.  Thus  the  seller  will  have  an  equity  of  $l,497,c 
in  its  all-inclusive.  The  seller  has  agreed  to  pledge  this  equity  as  security  for  its  and  Yuba's  obHgati' 
to  the  Partnership.  Seller  further  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  Yuba's  default  seller  wiU  assume  Yul 
obligations  and  rights,  under  its  management  and  cultural  contact. 

No  Deficiency  Judgment.  The  seller  has  agreed  to  look  only  to  the  security  and  in  the  event 
default  by  the  Partnership  on  the  all-inclusive  note,  there  will  be  no  deficiency  judgment  against 
Partnership. 


•»The  twenty  acres  of  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  will  be  planted  at  the  rate  of  518  vines  per  a 
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se  of  Proceeds 

The  proceeds  of  the  offering  and  the  financing  taken  back  by  the  seller  wiU  be  applied  as  follows: 
Purchase 

Cash  down  on  principal $   200,000            $   200,000 

All-inclusive  trust  deed  @  6.5% 2,980,000 

Total $3,180,000 

Other  Payments 

Six  points  to  seller $    178,800 

Prepaid  interest  to  seDer  @  6.5%,  one  year 193,700 

Prepaid  cultiual  services  to  Yuba  for  2%  years 1,227^500 

Total $1,600,000           $1,600,000 

Total  Cash  Outlay •^..,v->  ,-^* $1,800,000 


PARTNERSHIP  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 
location  of  Purchase  Price  to  Parcels 

Under  its  Agreement  of  Purchase  with  the  seller,  the  Partnership  may  purchase  all  or  any  of  the 
■ee  parcels  comprising  the  1,170  acre  property.  The  full  1,170  acres  consisting  of  all  the  three  parcels 
a  be  purchased  only  if  all  of  the  600  Units  being  offered  are  sold. 

The  General  Partner  has  determined  the  minimum  number  of  Units  which  must  be  sold  in  order 
purchase  parcels  one  through  three  respectively,  as  follows: 

_       ,        ,  Number  of  Units 

p-^„i                                                                    Developed  Required  to  be 

f^"^,                                          .                         Purchase  Money       Sold  to  Meet  the 

^""*^'                                       ^CTeage_               Pnce  Raised        Purchase  Terms 

1  360     $1,007,100  $  570,000     190 

2  470      980,570  555,000     185 

3  _m^  1,192,330  675,000  225 

1,170  $3,180,000  $1,800,000  600 

After  the  purchase  of  parcel  1,  the  order  of  the  purchase  of  the  parcels  will  be  determined  at  the 
cretion  of  the  General  Partner. 

In  the  event  the  total  600  Units  are  not  sold,  the  Partnership  will  buy  as  many  of  the  said  parcels 
he  number  of  Units  sold  permits. 

ocation  of  Cash  Raised  to  Parcels 

The  cash  being  raised  from  this  offering  will  be  allocated  according  to  the  table  below  which  sets 
ii  the  appHcation  of  funds  assuming  the  acquisition  of  each  parcel  separately  and  assuming  the  acqui- 
)n  of  all  parcels. 

be  Capitalized:  ^^"^  -^^"^  ^^^^^  -^^ 

:ash  payment  on  purchase  of  land  $  63,500  $  61,750  $  74,750  $   200,000 

be  Expensed:  ' — 

'*^^*  ,  61,334  $  59,723  $  72,643  $  193,700 

T"*,  f^  56,616  55,129  67,055  178,800 

ulturalcosts 388,550  378,398  460,552  1,227500 

""^  ^°*^^  $506,500     $493,250    $600,250     $1,600,000 

"^^^  $570,000     $555,000    $675,000     $1,800,000 
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Pro  Forma  Capitalization 

The  following  table  reflects  the  capitalization  of  the  Partnership  after  giving  effec-t  to  the  sale  of 
(a)  190  Units  and  the  purchase  of  360  acres  contained  in  parcel  1;  (b)  185  Units  and  the  purchase  ol 
470  acres  contained  in  parcel  2;  (c)  225  Units  and  the  purchase  of  .340  acres  contained  in  parcel  3;  and 
(d)  600  Units  and  the  purchase  of  1,170  acres  contained  in  parcels  1,  2  and  3. 

All-inclusive 
Installment  Trust       Limited  Partners 
Deed  Notes  6.5%  Capital 

(a)  $  943,600   .   $  570,000 

(b)  918,820      555,000 

(c)    1,117,-580  675,000 

(d)  2,980,000  1,800,000 


IMPOUND 

Initial  Impound 

Payments  made  by  subscribers  for  the  purchase  of  the  Units  will  be  promptly  transmitted  t( 
the  impound  holder,  Bank  of  Tokyo  at  Shraw  Avenue  Branch,  Fresno,  CaUfomia.  The  impound  holde 
has  agreed  to  hold  all  such  funds  in  escrow  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchasers  of  Units  and  to  transmi 
such  funds  to  the  Partnership  when  at  least  190  Units  have  been  sold.  The  funds  paid  for  each  Uni 
will  be  promptly  refunded  unless  a  minimum  of  190  Units  are  sold  by  December  31,  1971. 

Obligations  of  Seller 

The  General  Partner  has  obtained  a  commitment  from  the  seller  whereby  the  seller  has  agreed  t 
accept  in  payment  all  Units  from  the  190  Units  remaining  unsold  as  of  December  31,  1971,  in  lieu  o 
the  cash  payments  required  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  parcel  1,  to  the  extent  tha 
the  said  Units  remain  unsold.  The  Units  so  accepted  by  the  seller  shall  be  deemed  "sold"  for  the  pui 
poses  of  the  impound.  At  seller's  option,  it  may  similarly  accept  Units  in  lieu  of  the  cash  payment 
required  to  be  made  for  parcels  2  and  3. 

Sequential  Impound 

When  the  first  190  Units  are  sold,  the  investors  who  purchased  the  Units  will  be  admitted  as  Un- 
ited Partners  of  the  Partnership. 

Thereafter  and  until  the  total  600  Units  are  sold  all  funds  raised  from  the  sale  of  subsequent  Unii 
will  be  placed  in  escrow  with  the  impound  holder  until  enough  Units  have  been  sold  to  purchase  eitk 
of  parcels  2  or  3.  When  sufficient  Units  have  been  sold  to  purchase  a  particular  parcel  the  fimds  raise 
from  the  Units  in  respect  of  such  parcel  will  be  released  to  the  Partnership  and  the  investors  who  pu 
chased  the  Units  in  respect  of  such  parcel  will  be  admitted  as  additional  Limited  Partners. 

The  number  of  Units  which  must  be  sold  in  respect  of  each  parcel  are  as  follows: 

Parcel  Respective 

Number  Units 

1       190 

2  185 

3 225 

Total  600 

Cut  Off  Date 

Any  investor  who  has  not  been  admitted  as  a  Limited  Partner  pursuant  to  the  procedure  on 
lined  above  by  the  180th  day  from  the  date  of  the  prospectus  wUl  receive  back  the  full  amount  <> 
his  contribution  without  deduction  or  offset.  | 

Investors  will  be  admitted  on  a  first-to-purchase,  first-to-become  a  Partner  basis. 
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SUITABILITY  STANDARDS 

This  oflFering  is  limited  to  investors  who  have  a  minimum  taxable  income  of  $40,000  and  a  net 
vorth  of  $50,000,  exclusive  of  personal  home,  furnishings  and  automobile  (or  who  have  a  net  worth 
)f  $100,000,  exclusive  of  personal  home,  furnishings  and  automobile),  and  who  are  residents  of 
he  State  of  California,  are  21  years  of  age  or  over,  and  who  are  purchasing  for  his,  her  or  its  own 
Lccount  (or  that  of  a  minor  child  or  ward  of  such  person),  with  the  intention  to  hold  for  long  term 
nvestment  rather  than  resale. 


INVESTMENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

)ivision  of  Annual  $180,000 

Under  the  Management  and  Cultural  Contract  the  Limited  Partnership  is  scheduled  to  receive 
180,000  a  year  through  the  efforts  of  Yuba  Orchards  in  turning  the  crop  sales  into  account. 

The  General  Partner  pursuant  to  the  Limited  Partnership  Agreement  is  entitled  to  10%  of 
le  cash  available  for  distribution  after  the  Limited  Partners  receive  6%  cumulaHvely  on  their 
ivested  capital.  The  remainder  goes  to  the  Limited  Partners  exclusively.  Thus  the  $180,000  would 
e  allocated  annually  as  follows: 

First:  to  the  Limited  Partners  6%  of  $1,800,000         =         $108,000 
Second:  to  the  General  Partner  10%  of  $180,000         =  18,000 

Last:  to  the  Limited  Partners  excess  =  54  QOO 

Total  allocation  to  Limited  Partners        $108,000 

54,000 
$162,000 

ivision  of  Net  Proceeds  from  Sale 

In  the  event  of  a  profitable  sale  and/or  refinance  of  Partnership  properties,  the  General  Partner 
ould  be  entitled  to  10%  of  the  net  profits  after  the  Limited  Partners  first  receive: 

(a)  any  arrearages  in  their  6%  cumulative  retuni 

( b )  100%  of  their  invested  capital 


SUMMARY  OF  LIMITED  PARTNER'S  INVESTMENT 

IX  Savings 

It  is  expected  that  the  distributive  share  of  the  Partnership  losses  reportable  in  1971  per  Unit  will 
approximately  $2,667.00  or  88.9%  of  the  $3,000  investment  per  Unit. 

ish  Flow 

For  each  $3,000  Unit  purchased  by  the  investor  it  is  projected  in  Exhibit  B  attached  herewith 
It  by  ^e  end  of  1976  the  investor  will  have  received  back  in  after  tax  cash  flow  87%  of  his  invested 
pital.  For  the  period  January  1,  1972,  through  1976,  this  amounts  to  an  average  annual  return  of  17% 
r  annum.  This  does  not  include  the  equity  build-up  on  the  property. 
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FEDERAL  TAX  CONSEQUENCES 

It  is  expected  that  each  holder  of  a  Unit  will  be  taxed  as  a  Partner.  Each  year  the  Partnershi 
reporting  its  operations  on  a  cash  basis  for  a  calendar  fiscal  year,  will  file  a  Federal  information  t 
return.  Each  Partner  will  be  required  to  report  on  his  personal  Federal  income  tax  return,  his  d 
tributive  share  of  the  Partnership's  income,  gains,  losses,  deductions  or  credits,  whether  or  not  actu 
distribution  is  made  to  him  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  Partnership  ended  within  or  with  his  taxal 
year.  Limited  Partners  will  receive  a  report  annually  containing  information  with  respect  to  the  Pa: 
nership  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  their  individual  tax  returns. 

The  Partnership  will  be  entitled  to  deduct  operating  expenses,  including  expenses  for  manag 
ment  services,  income  taxes,  insurance,  materials  and  supplies  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyar 
and  fruit  trees  and  when  vineyard  improvements  or  fruit  tree  improvements,  aside  from  curre 
expenses  are  made,  they  will  be  capitalized  and  the  depreciation  may  be  taken  over  the  bearing  L 
once  the  vines  or  trees  reach  the  income-producing  stage.  While  the  partnership  will  utilize  depreciati 
methods  and  useful  lives  consistent  with  the  farming  operations  in  the  same  geographical  vicini 
where  partnership  property  is  located,  there  is  no  assurance  that  such  method  or  useful  lives  v, 
be  accepted  by  the  IRS.  Some  vine  or  tree  depreciation  on  vine  or  tree  improvements  may  be  subj( 
to  recapture  as  ordinary  income  in  the  year  of  sale.  Otherwise,  the  gain  on  any  sales  of  vine  or  ti 
improvements  is  generally  reportable  as  capital  gains.  However,  depending  upon  individual  circu 
stances,  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  have  limited  the  amount  of  capital  gains  avaUal 
to  certain  taxpayers.  The  gain  from  sales  and  other  dispositions  of  certain  classes  of  farm  busin< 
property  will  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent  of  the  taxpayer's  post- 1969  accumulated  los: 
that  have  been  used  to  reduce  non-farm  income  above  certain  dollar  limits  for  indiWdual  taxpayers 

Gain  realized  on  the  sale  of  a  Unit  by  a  holder  who  is  not  a  "dealer"  and  who  has  held  such  U 
for  more  than  six  months  will  be  a  long-term  capital  (subject  to  depreciation  recapture,  if  any,  a 
possibly  subject  to  farm  loss  recapture,  if  any)  except  that  the  portions  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  attr 
utable  to  such  holder's  share  of  the  Partnership's  income  and  unrealized  receivables  will  be  taxed 
ordinary  income  tax  rates.  Depending  on  individual  circumstances,  tax  benefits,  subject  to  limits  impos 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  contribution  of  a  Unit  to  charity  to  obt; 
a  charitable  deduction  or  by  a  gift  to  children  or  other  related  persons  in  lower  income  tax  brackets 

It  is  expected  that  the 'distributive  share  of  the  Partnership  losses  reportable  in  1971  by  ei 
Limited  Partner  will  be  approximately  $2,667.00  for  each  Unit.  In  future  years,  each  holder  of  a  U 
will  be  entitled  to  deduct  his  distributive  share  of  any  losses  sustained  in  such  years,  to  the  extent 
the  adjusted  tax  basis  of  his  Unit. 

The  Partnership  will  be  required  to  pay  a  financing  fee  of  six  percent  of  the  indebtedness  aris: 
out  of  its  purchase  of  the  land  from  the  seller  to  prepay  up  to  12  months  interest  on  such  indebtedn 
and  to  make  advance  payments  of  two  and  one  half  years  cultural  costs.  The  Partnership  intends 
deduct  these  amounts  from  gross  income  in  the  years  paid  in  reporting  taxable  income  on  its  informat 
return.  A  ruling  issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  permits  current  deductions  of  interest  prep 
"for  a  period  of  not  in  excess  of  the  12  months  of  taxable  year  immediately  following  the  taxable  y 
in  which  the  prepayment  is  made  only  in  those  cases  in  which  such  deductions  do  not  result  in  a  mate: 
distortion  of  income."  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  take  the  position  that  these  prepayments 
interest  (including  the  financing  fee)  are  not  deductible  in  1971.  Furthermore,  the  Internal  Revei 
Service  has  taken  the  position  in  some  previous  cases  that  advance  payments  of  fees  for  farm  mana 
ment  services  and  supplies  may  be  deducted  only  in  the  year  the  services  are  performed  and 
supplies  are  used.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  relationship)  between  the  seller  and  the  farm  manaj 
the  IRS  may  take  the  position  that  payments  made  to  the  farm  manager  be  treated  for  federal  incc 
tax  purposes,  as  though  made  directly  to  the  seller.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  farm  manage 
guaranteeing  a  specific  return  to  the  partnership  and  is  entitled  to  receive  any  excess  proceeds,  the  1 
may  take  the  position  that  the  farm  manager  is  a  co-venturer  with  the  partnership. 
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The  Partnership  should  be  entitled,  in  the  year  of  payment,  to  deduct  operating  expenses,  including 
q)enses  for  farm  management  services,  cultural  costs,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  materials  and  supplies 
sed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines  and  the  groves  and  depreciation  on  vines  and  grove  improvements 
/ines,  trees,  irrigation  systems,  buildings,  roads  and  reservoirs),  as  described  above.  However  the 
artnership  has  been  advised  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  contend  that  some  of  these  expenses 
-e  deductible  only  in  later  years.  The  application  of  the  so-called  "farm  loss"  provisions  of  the  Tax 
eform  Act  of  1969  (section  1251  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  will  not  result  in  the  disallowance 
any  of  these  deductions  in  the  years  in  which  they  would  other^vise  be  allowable;  thus  those  deduc- 
3ns  otherwise  allowable  in  1971,  for  example,  will  not  be  disallowed  as  a  result  of  section  1251, 
though  they  may  be  recaptured,  as  described  below,  to  some  extent  in  a  later  year  upon  sale  of 
irtnership  Units. 

Although  no  clear  guidelines  exist,  it  would  appear  that  plum  and  nectarine  trees  would  not  be 
assified  as  citrus  groves.  Accordingly,  section  278  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  requires  the 
pitalization  of  any  amounts  which  are  attributable  to  planting,  cultivation,  or  maintenance,  would 
It  apply. 

Gain  realized  on  the  sale  of  a  Unit  by  a  holder  who  is  not  a  "dealer"  and  who  has  held  such  Unit 
ore  than  six  months  will  be  a  long-term  capital  gain  (subject  to  depreciation  recapture,  if  any),  except 
at  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  attributable  to  such  holder's  share  of  the  Partnership's  income 
d  unrealized  receivables  will  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income  rates.  In  addition,  section  1251  of  the 
temal  Revenue  Code  requires  that  certain  amounts  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  Partnership  interest  be 
?ated  as  ordinarv'  income  rather  than  capital  gain,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  selling  Partner's 
«cess  deductions  account."  An  "excess  deductions  account"  must  be  maintained  by  each  Partner. 
J  will  credit  to  his  account  his  distributive  share  of  farm  net  losses  for  each  year  from  all  farming 
atures  in  which  he  has  participated,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  his  distributive  share  of  all  such 
irm  net  losses"  exceeds  $25,000.  This  provision  is  cumulative;  thus,  each  Partner  in  the  Partnership 
ist  add  all  of  his  "farm  net  losses"  from  all  farming  investments  in  a  given  year  before  deducting  the 
3,000  floor  to  compute  his  "excess  deductions  account."  However,  notwithstanding  this  rule  if  the 
iividual  has  less  than  $50,000  of  "non-farm  adjusted  gross  income"  for  said  year,  no  addition  to  the 
:cess  deductions  account"  need  be  made.  This  account  is  decreased  by  the  Partner's  distributive  share 
farm  net  income"  and  increased  by  the  amount  of  his  distributive  share  of  "farm  net  losses"  reported 
succeeding  years.  When  farm  property  is  sold  in  later  years,  gain  which  would  otherN\'ise  be  taxable 
capital  gam  will  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  in  the  seUing  Partner's 
cess  deductions  account." 

If  and  when  the  Partnership  sells  any  of  its  farm  land,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  also  provides 
;t  the  Partners  may  be  subject  to  the  recapture  of  certain  other  deductions.  To  the  extent  the  Partner- 
p  takes  advantage  of  certain  special  deductions  for  soil  and  water  conservation  expenditures  and  land 
anng  operations,  all  or  part  of  these  deductions  could  later  be  recaptured  upon  a  sale  or  other 
position  of  the  land.  If  the  land  is  sold  within  the  first  five  years  after  it  was  acquired  all  of  these 
iserv-ation  and  land  clearing  deductions  would  be  recaptured;  and  if  the  land  is  sold  more  than  five, 
:  less  than  10  years  after  acquisition,  the  percentage  of  deductions  recaptured  is  decreased  by  20% 
every  year  more  than  five  that  the  land  is  held. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  also  restricts  the  deductibilit>-  of  interest  paid  to  purchase  or  carry 
i^estment  property."  The  term  "investment  property"  does  not  include  property  used  in  a  trade  or 
iness  and  the  Partnership  has  been  advised  that  according  to  the  weight  of'  current  authority  it 
m  be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  (although  no  regulation  on  this  new  provision 
yet  been  issued).  For  example,  any  interest  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Partnership  to  purchase  its 
eyards,  would  be  considered  to  be  interest  expense  in  connection  with  a  trade  or  business  rather 
a  interest  expense  in  connection  with  an  investment.  Thus,  such  interest  deductions  could  be  claimed 
UU  by  the  Partners.  "However,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  farm  manager  is  guaranteeing  a  specific 
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return  to  the  Partnership,  the  IRS  may  take  the  position  that  the  farm  manager  is,  in  effect,  a  lessi 
and  that  the  Partnership  holds  its  property  subject  to  a  net  lc>ase,  in  which  event  interest  paid  by  tl 
Partnership  may  be  deemed  investment  interest." 

Although  the  minimum  tax  was  also  enacted  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the  only  "t 
preferences"  resulting  from  Rancho  de  las  Uvas  Associates,  Ltd.  activities  which  would  be  subject  to  tl 
10%  minimum  tax  would  be  the  difference  between  accelerated  and  straight  line  depreciation  and  ai 
capital  gains  arising  from  the  future  sale  of  vineyard  property,  improvements  or  equipment.  "Howev< 
the  IRS  may  take  the  position  that  the  Partnership  holds  its  property  subject  to  a  net  lease,  in  whi. 
event  interest  paid  by  the  Partnership  will  also  be  deemed  to  be  an  item  of  tax  preference." 

Title  to  the  real  property  will  be  in  the  Partnership.  All  depreciation  and  tax  deductions  stemmii 
from  the  vines  or  improvements  affixed  to  the  property  will  therefore  inure  to  the  Partnership. 

The  Partnership  will  not  own  any  mobile  equipment  such  as  tractors  or  other  farm  equipment.  Tl 
equipment  will  be  supplied  by  affiliates  of  the  Yuba  Orchards,  and  the  charges  for  the  use  of  tl 
equipment  will  be  that  which  prevails  in  the  industry.  The  Partnership  will,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  t 
full  deduction  for  the  costs  of  the  use  of  the  equipment. 

The  property  of  the  Partnership  may  be  given  as  collateral  to  a  bank  or  other  financial  instituti 
for  the  purposes  of  annual  crop  loans,  if  needed  for  farming  operations.  The  cost  of  such  loan  and  t 
repayment  of  such  is  the  responsibility  of  Yuba  Orchards  and  will  under  no  circumstances  encuml 
anything  other  than  the  crop  to  be  produced  on  the  property  should  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  crops 
insufficient  for  repayment  of  said  crop  loan. 

This  summary  of  tax  consequences  is  based  on  the  advice  of  Freshman,  Marantz,  Comsky  &  Deuts< 
Law  Corporation,  counsel  to  the  Partnership,  and  is  subject  to  changes  in  the  applicable  law.  T 
Partnership  has  not  requested  a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  respect  to  the  deduc 
bility  in  1971  of  prepaid  interest,  other  advance  payments,  the  specific  application  of  the  provisions 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  or  any  other  matters  set  forth  above. 

Each  investor  is  advised  to  consult  his  own  tax  adviser  for  more  detailed  information  with  resp 
to  taxation  of  Umited  partnerships,  the  deductibility  of  the  prepaid  expenditures  described  above,  a 
the  various  other  tax  aspects  of  investing  in  the  Partnership.  Investors  should,  of  course,  consider 
overall  effect  which  unavailability  of  the  larger  deduction  due  to  advance  payments  in  1971  would  h; 
on  their  individual  tax  liabilities  for  1971  and  subsequent  years  as  well  as  the  overall  effect  of 
possibility  of  the  disallowance  of  these  deductions  in  1971. 

APPRAISAL  OF  VALUE 

On  June  1,  1971,  Charles  H.  Sortor,  A.S.A.,  503  Rowell  Building,  Fresno,  California  93 
appraised  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  to  be  $4,191,000. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP 

The  following  are  the  principal  features  of  the  Limited  Partnership: 

(a)  Name:  Rancho  de  las  Uvas  Associates,  Ltd. 

(b)  Address:  2015  Brundage  Lane,  Suite  202,  Bakersfield,  California  93302;  telephone  (8 
327-0901. 

(c)  Primary  Purpose:  The  ownership  and  fanning  of  vineyard  and  tree  crop  property 
investment  benefits. 

^(d)  General  Partner:  Perhan  Agricultural  Enterprises,  Ltd.;  all  overaU  administrative 
managerial  duties  and  responsibilities. 
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(e)  Limited  Partners:  The  investors;  liability  limited  to  capital  contribution.  The  Limited 
Partners  have  no  managerial  rights,  but  have  the  right  by  majority  vote  to  replace  the  General 
Partner,  and  with  the  General  Partner's  concurrence  to  sell  the  property  or  terminate  the  Part- 
nership, and  have  the  right  to  inspect  records,  receive  accounting;  receive  all  tax  losses  of  the 
Partnership. 

(f )  If  the  General  Partner  is  removed,  his  subordinate  interest  in  the  Partnership  is  appraised 
and  the  interest  converted  to  equivalent  Limited  Partnership  interest. 

(g)  Reports  to  Limited  Partners:  The  General  Partner  will  furnish  the  Limited  Partners 
with  annual  reports  containing  certified  financial  statements.  It  will  also  furnish  annual  reports 
to  the  Limited  Partners  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  investor's  personal  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

(h)  Term  and  Dissolution:  The  Partnership  will  continue  until  December  31,  1999,  but  may 
be  dissolved  earlier  as  provided  in  the  Agreement.  Upon  dissolution,  any  remaining  assets,  after 
payment  of  all  liabilities,  will  be  distributed  per  said  Agreement. 

(i)  Transfer  of  Interest:  The  General  Partner  has  the  right  in  the  event  of  a  transfer  to 
purchase  the  interest,  and  consent  of  the  General  Partner  is  required  but  may  not  be  unreasonably 
withheld.  If  required,  the  Corporation  Commissioner's  approval  may  be  necessary. 

(j)  Tenancy  in  Common:  If  the  dissolution  of  the  Limited  Partnership  should  occur  at  any 
time  before  the  sale  of  all  the  Partnership  property,  title  to  the  property  may  devolve  to  the 
Limited  Partners  as  tenants  in  common.  The  ownership  of  the  propert>'  in  tenancy  in  common 
by  the  investors  may  create  difiiculties  in  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  property. 

INSPECTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 

The  subscribers  are  invited  to  inspect  the  application  for  the  herein  permit  filed  with  the  Los 
eles  OflBce  of  the  Corporations  Commissioner  and  any  exhibits  thereto  at  the  office  of  the  General 
ner  at  2015  Brundage  Lane,  Suite  202,  Bakersfield,  California.  For  a  more  complete  elaboration 
he  points  made  in  the  Prospectus  and  an  examination  of  all  the  underlving  documents,  it  is 
;ested  that  the  investors  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Particular  attention  is  called  to 
Purchase  Agreement,  the  Farm  Management  and  Cultural  Agreement,  all  of  which  are  available 
he  investors'  examination.  References  to  the  documents  in  the  Prospectus  are  summary  references 
and  are  qualified  by  such  references. 

LEGAL  OPINION 

Legal  matters  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  Limited  Partnership  interests  offered  hereby 
be  passed  upon  by  Freshman,  Marantz,  Comsky  &  Deutsch,  Law  Corporation,  9171  Wilshire 

evard.  Suite  530,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210,  which  firm  also  represents  the  General  Partner. 

stors  desiring  legal  counsel  regarding  the  Limited  Partnership  or  any  other  matters  contained 

in  should  secure  independent  counsel  of  their  own  selection,  which  arrangements  will  be  at 
own  expense. 

REPRESENTATIONS 

Neither  the  General  Partner  nor  any  affiliate  nor  any  person  or  entity  acting  in  any  capacity 
soever  with  respect  to  this  offering  has  any  authority  to  make  any  representations  or  warranties, 
r  express  or  implied,  other  than  the  representations  or  warranties  which  may  be  contained  in 
Prospectus  and  the  documents  attached  hereto. 

Nfeither  the  General  Partner  nor  any  affihate  nor  any  person  or  entity  connected  with  this  offering 
ly  capacity  makes  any  representations  or  warranties  as  to  the  Federal  tax  consequences  of  the 
action  described  herein.  Any  reference  to  tax  matters  are  for  illustrative  purposes  only  and 
sponsibility  for  the  accuracy  thereof  is  assumed. 
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HIBIT  A  (continued) 

The  income  projections  are  based  on  the  following: 

ome  from  Table  Grapes 

Presently  the  property  is  planted  to  table  grapes  to  the  extent  of  335  acres.  The  income  projection 

f  «"  f  >'^^W  of  400  boxes  per  acre  and  a  sales  price  of  $4.00  per  box.  From  1974  and  on  the 

perty  will  be  planted  to  table  grapes  to  the  extent  of  435  acres.  The  yield  and  price  is  expected 

le  the  same.  f        ^ 

Mne  from  Tree  Fruit 

LTonl  ^ieldTwi  f  ''^"''^  '"  ''""  ^'"^  '°  *^  ^^*^"*  "^  ''  ^^^^^-  The  income  projection 
cr  V     rr.  1     /      boxes  per  acre  at  a  sales  price  of  $4.00  per  box.  From  1972  and  on  the 
age  devoted  to  tree  fruits  will  be  reduced  to  55  acres. 

rae  from  Wine  Crapes 

The  propert>-  presently  has   105  acres  of  producing  wine  grape  vineyards.   It  is  expected  that 

"  '  TlV:  '"  "^'^  TnlP"  '^"  ^"  '"'''-^  ^^  ''^'  ^'  --  '-  1973;  nine  to^  per  acre 
9.4;  and  10  tons  per  acre  m  1975.  In  1974  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  growing  of  wine  grape! 
be  mereased  by  5.5  acres  for  a  total  of  680  acres  devoted  to  wine  grapes.  The  575  acref^ 

[^iVm'zr:  '^  ff'^r  '°"^  'v'l  "^ ''''-'  "^"^  ^^"^  p^^^^^  ^"  ''''■'  -^  '^  ^- 

acie  m  19/.   and  thereafter.  The  expected  sales  price  for  the  product  will  be  $100.00  per  ton. 

aid  Cultural 

Ltt  Tn  77l  "'I'l.""  !'°''!:°"  *"  "'■""  '°'  ^  "^^  """^'^  '"P^y^^  *^  deductions  for  cultural 


I  Payment  on  Mortgage 

rhere  will  be  a  final  principal  payment  of  $700,000  due  on  the  all-inclusive  deed  of  trust 
yyb,  plus  accrued  interest  of  $45,500. 


Decer 
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Efficiency  and  Ageicultuee 

(By  Michael  Perelman,  Economies  Department,  Chico  State  College, 

Chico,  Calif.) 

A  cynic  might  even  assert  that  the  family  farm  is  an  institution  which  f 
tions  to  entice  farm  families  to  supply  batches  of  labor  and  capital  at  substj 
ard  rates  of  return  in  order  to  supply  the  general  economy  with  agricult 
products  at  bargain  prices. 

— Glenn  L.  Johnsi 

Americans  are  much  more  willing  to  praise  the  small  farmer  than  to 
him ;  but  small  scale  farming  is  not  even  praised ;  the  farms  we  really  adj 
are  the  large,  capital  intensive  operations.  Clifford  Hardin  reflects  this  b 
attitude  when  he  writes  : 

"Using  a  modern  feeding  system  for  broilers,  one  man  can  take  cart 
60,000  to  75,000  chickens.  One  man  in  a  modern  feedlot  can  now  take  car 
5,000  head  of  cattle.  One  man,  with  a  mechanized  system,  can  opreate  a  d 
enterprise  of  50  to  60  milk  cows. 

"Agriculture,  in  short,  does  an  amazingly  etficient  job  of  producing  foo 
Yes,  if  we  measure  efficiency  by  output  per  farm  worker,  then  we  i 
agree  with  Secretary  Hardin's  analysis;  and  in  that  case,  we  should  be 
with  the  job  of  clearing  the  land  of  the  inefficient  small  farmer  to  make 
for  the  large  modern  farms  which  are  capable  of  using  the  newest  techno! 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  ask  ourselves  why  we  should  measure  effici 
by  output  per  manhour.  After  all,  no  man  alive  can  really  feed  75,000  chic 
by  himself.  In  reality  he  is  aided  by  many  other  men  who  have  made 
cages  and  grown  the  feed.  But  we  don't  see  these  other  men  at  the  broiler 
tory ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  might  have  never  set  foot  on  a  farm.  Yet  thej 
farmers  nonetheless,  for  without  these  men  producing  the  capital  and  othe 
puts,  the  modern  farm  w^ould  wither  away. 

Since  we  cannot  measure  the  physical  contribution  of  these  men,  we  u 
different  measure  of  efficiency;  namely,  profitability.  Here  again,  the  li 
modern  farms  come  out  on  top  because  they  are  very  profitable;  other 
major  corporations  would  not  be  investing  in  these  farms.  However 
efficiency  owes  a  great  deal  to  their  tax  accountants  and  attorneys :  More 
"high  leverage  and  capital  gains  on  the  scale  experienced  over  the  past  de 
can  convert  a  nominal  rate  of  return  on  total  investment  into  an  effective 
of  return  on  equity  of  eight  to  ten  percent  or  higher."  2  These  advantages 
the  corporate  farmer  an  edge  over  the  small  farmer.  Furthermore,  the  pi 
of  the  large  farmer  are  due  in  large  part  to  government  subsidies.  Accoi 
to  a  study  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  large  farms  with  over  $4 
sales  per  farm  would  face  greater  financial  difficulties  if  price  supports 
discontinued.  In  fact,  had  price  supports  been  absent,  expenses  on  the  av( 
would  have  exceeded  receipts  for  those  farms  with  over  $40,000  sales, 
profit  cannot  be  considered  an  accurate  guide  to  efficiency  in  the  farm  sector. 
Larger  farmers  have  other  advantages,  over  and  above  government  polic 
the  first  place  their  buying  power  gives  them  leverage  in  the  marketi 
They  get  cheaper  inputs  and  lower  interest ;  *  however  these  advantages  ( 
be  neutralized  if  small  farmers  pooled  their  buying  power  so  that  their  w 
would  also  be  felt.  A  second  advantage  of  the  large  farm  stems  from  a  s 
times  difference  between  the  goals  of  larger  and  small  farmers.  To  see 
you  must  understand  that  some  large  farming  operations  are  very  interest 
land  speculation.  As  Simon  Askin,  Tenneco's  Executive  Vice  President  foi 
riculture  and  Land  Development,  says,  "We  consider  land  as  an  inventory 
we  are  all  for  growing  things  on  it  while  we  wait  for  a  price  appreciatio] 
development.  Agriculture  pays  the  taxes  plus  a  little."  ^ 

As  more  and  more  of  these  well  off  farm  interests  go  into  farming  the 
of  land  is  bid  up  and  the  market  for  farm  products  becomes  glutted :  Thu 
price  of  farm  products  falls  or  fails  to  keep  up  with  the  prices  of  other  g 
But  the  land  speculator  doesn't  mind.  In  fact,  it  is  to  his  benefit  at  tax 
to  be  in  an  industry  with  a  low  rate  of  current  earnings  while  his  equity 
with  rising  land  values.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  farmer  needs  his  income  today  to  meet  ms 
rent  expenses.  He  v.nn  benefit  from  the  rising  land  values  only  when  he 
out  and  ceases  to  be  a  farmer. 


See  footnotcH  at  ('nd  of  article 
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Jow  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  paper  in  which  we  go  into  some  economic 
logical  and  social  reasons  for  the  superiority  of  the  small  farm  Our  argu- 
nt  is  grounded  on  one  historical  fact :  that  until  the  age  of  industrialisation 
societies  had  to  work  harder  to  feed  themselves  as  their  population  grew 
t  is.  a  one  percent  increase  in  population  meant  a  larger  than  one  percent 
rease  in  the  effort  required  to  feed  everyone.  You  can  find  a  verv  nice  docu- 
Qtation  of  this  fact  in  Ester  Boserup's  The  Conditions  of  Agricultural 
ywth.G  ^ve  have  reversed  this  trend  with  industrialization  onlv  by  means  of 
•nessing  the  energy  of  fossil  fuels.  This  stored  up  energy  made  it  possible 
the  farmer  to  cut  the  soil  with  steel  plows,  to  harvest  with  sophisticated 
:hinery  and  then  to  take  his  produce  to  cities  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
niles  away. 

'he  most  dramatic  form  of  mechanization  was  the  tractor.  As  late  as  1920 
■e  than  20  million  horsepower  was  provided  by  horses  and  mules.  These  an- 
Is  had  to  be  fed  from  the  land."  With  the  adoption  of  the  tractor,  this  land 
i  freed  to  produce  food  for  humans  instead  of  horses  and  mules.  A  tractor 
Is  on  oil.  Not  only  was  land  freed  by  the  tractor ;  labor  was  also  freed  be- 
se  one  man  plowing  with  a  tractor  could  do  the  work  of  several  men  plow- 
with  a  mule.  The  net  effect  of  mechanization  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I  i-HOW  MECHANICAL  POWER  REPLACES  HUMAN  POWER 


Year 


Tractor 

horsepower 

(In  millions) 


Cost  of  operating 

Man  hours         and  maintaining 

of  farmwork      farm  capital  (mil- 

(In  millions)         lions  of  dollars) 


- -- -  5  13,406 

-- 93         6,922       5,'640 

-- 154  4,590  8.310 

— - 203  3,431  11,500 

'^imS%:::23r^^^^^^  '  '"""'^^  '^^''"^'  ''''•  '■'■  ^^^^^^^"^^"^  °^  ^^^'-'t"-- 

le  displaced  workers  left  the  farms  to  go  to  the  c/ties  where  they  produced 
ts  for  agriculture  as  well  as  the  goods  and  services  which  constituted  our 
.  But  as  we  produced  more  goods,  we  consumed  more  and  more  of  our 
Id  up  energy.  For  instance,  farmers  use  the  average  tractor  400  hours  per 
.Since  the  average  tractor  is  about  40  horsepower,  we  can  estimate  that 
tractor  represents  about  16,000  horsepower  hours  of  use.^  Assuming  that 
lyerage  tractor  consumes  about  .01  gallons  of  fuel  per  horsepower  hour 
Its  use  represents  160  gallons  of  fuel  per  annum.io  Since  we  have  about  5 
on  tractors  m  the  U.S.,  we  can  estimate  that  tractors  alone  consume  about 
lUon  gallons  of  fuel."  But  tractors  are  only  a  portion  of  agriculture's 
I  on  our  energy  supplies. 

show  what  high  levels  of  energy  consumption  mean  for  agriculture  Fred 
•ell  tried  to  compare  the  energy  budgets  of  Japanese  and  American 
ing.i^  He  found  comparable  statistics  for  two  rice  farms,  one  in  Japan 
the  other  in  Arkansas.  In  Japan,  an  acre  could  be  cultivated  and  har- 
d  with  about  90  man-days  which  is  equivalent  to  90  horsepower  hours  On 
Arkansas  farm,  more  than  1,000  horsepower  hours  of  energy  were  used 
to  power  the  tractor  and  truck.  Moreover,  the  consumption  ^of  electrical 
ly  exceeded  600  hp-hours.  Cottrell  did  not  even  include  the  energy  re- 
d  to  produce  the  tractors  and  equipment.  In  fact,  some  authors  believe 
the  efficient'  American  grain  farm  consumes  more  than  one  calory  of  fos- 
ael  energy  for  each  calory  of  food  it  produces."  If  we  are  facing  an 
^v  crisis  then  this  type  of  farming  is  absolutely  irrational, 
course  we  did  not  feel  any  pinch;  energy  was  still  cheap  and  abundant, 
we  could  count  upon  reservoirs  of  energy  from  Arabia,  Venezuela  and  the 
corners  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  prices  of  other  raw  materials  fell 
ttg  mechanization  still  cheaper,  at  the  same  time  that  a  rising  standard  of 
,  made  men  expect  more  for  an  hour's  worth  of  work.  Mechanization  be- 
economically  irresistible,  but  what  was  irresistible  in  the  past  might  be 
siDie  m  the  future.  More  and  more  people  are  populating  this  planet  and 
or  them  are  demanding  some  of  the  comforts  which  we  Americans  enjoy 
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This  increased  competition  for  a  diminishing  or  constant  supply  of  raw  mate 
rials  will  force  up  the  prices  in  the  future.  (Besides  part  of  the  Cheapness  o 
some  of  our  raw  materials  rests  on  our  military  and  economic  influence  ove 
the  weak  nations  which  export  them ;  that  is,  some  of  their  cost  is  hidden  i 
our  military  and  foreign  aid  budgets.)  What  is  most  crucial  is  that  the  type  c 
technology  which  is  profitable  with  falling  raw  material  prices  is  not  the  typ 
which  will  be  most  profitable  when  these  prices  increase. 

We  are  also  facing  a  population  explosion  which  means  that  we  do  not  ha^ 
to  worry  about  economizing  on  labor ;  we  will  have  a  labor  suplus  economy.  I 
fact  our  nation  already  has  a  labor  surplus  economy  so  long  as  millions  ( 
men'  cannot  find  work.  Yet  we  call  our  farm  sector  efficient  while  it  bra^ 
about  how  few  men  it  employs.  We  need  to  think  about  labor  absorbing  agr 

culture. 

Of  course  we  could  use  much  more  labor  to  care  for  our  natural  resource 
But  care  is  unnatural  to  large  scale  farms ;  it  is  expensive  and  uneconomica 
It  is  cheaper  to  pollute  our  water  with  pesticides  and  nitrates ;  it  is  cheaper  1 
dessicate  our  topsiol.  As  a  result  our  natural  resources  are  wasted,  and  tt 
(juality  of  our  food  suffers.  Moreover,  our  yields  are  not  very  high  even  thoug 
we  have  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  soils  in  the  world.  For  instance,  Jap; 
nese  peasants  are  able  to  harvest  1,100  more  kilograms  per  hectare  than  a 
American  farmer.  Yet  the  Japanese  have  a  considerable  worse  climate  ai 
much  poorer  soil.  Moreover,  five  percent  of  the  Japanese  rice  land  is  n 
irrigated  ^^ 

In  the  Orient,  however,  care  of  the  land  is  a  fine  art.  Although  much^ 
their  land  is  marginal,  they  have  been  able  to  farm  it  with  yields  comparab 
or  higher  than  our  own.  Yet  this  land  has  been  farmed  for  forty  centuries. 
One  example  might  help  to  explain  how  the  Chineese,  for  instance,  ha^ 
been  able  to  maintain  their  resources.  In  the  part  of  the  United  States  whe 
I  live  we  clear  our  lands  of  rice  stubble  by  burning  the  fields :  In  China,  ri 
stubble  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  but  it  was  also  burnt  as  a  cookii 
fuel  The  heat  from  the  stove  was  drawn  off  through  pipes  and  led  to  iar 
black  blocks  of  subsoil  which  absorbed  the  heat.  These  blocks  made  nice,  war 
beds  for  the  Chineese.  Sooner  or  later,  the  beds  began  to  crumble ;  the  he 
and  the  nutrients  from  the  smoke  had  opened  the  blocks  up  to  microbial  lii 
So  the  crumbling  beds  were  returned  to  the  fields  where  they  made  excella 
fertilizer.  Everything  was  used  and  nothing  was  wasted.  According  to  son 
Chairman  Mao  is  maintaining  this  ethic  in  China  today.i^ 

However  we  have  no  such  ethic,  and  because  we  do  not  care  for  our  natui 

resources,  neither  our  yields  nor  the  quality  of  our  food  is  very  high   The  h 

tory  of  our  corn  crop  is  instructive  here;  American  soils  have  been  almost  l( 

endary   for   their  fertility.   One   commentator   was   only   slightly   exaggerati 

when  he  said,  that  our  soils  are  so  rich  that  "if  you  tickle  them  with  a  h 

they  laugh  with  a  harvest"."  we  were  so  mindless  about  protecting  this  l< 

tility  that  we  have  spent  much  more  effort  worrying  about  farm  soils  the 

selves.   Part  of  our  carelessness  was  understandable;   we  seemed  to  have 

boundless  supply  of  land  and  so  long  as  there  was  new  land  to  put  under  c 

tivation,  the'^effects  of  soil  depletion  would  be  If  %«triking^  For  mstance  1 

tween  1870  and  1920  corn  yields  remained  constant,  but  about  two-thiros 

the  increased  acreage  was  located  in  eight  cornbelt  states  where  the  me 

yield  wat  twenty  percent  higher  than  the  United  States  average.  Then  betwe 

1^2  and  1925,  yields  were  able  to  increase  slightly,  but  this  increase  in  yi( 

was  made  possible  because  less  fertile  land,   like  that  found  m   Texas  a 

Oklahoma,  was  taken  out  of  production.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  19^ 

yields  began  to  fall  and  although  acreage  remained  constant  until  the  ea 

1930's,   production  began  a  downward  trejid.   Then  .from  the  1937  loNv,yi^^^ 

rose  to  a  74%  above  the  ninty  year  mean  tor  the  period  l^J^  ^o  f  GO^^One  p. 

of  the  explanation  is  that  production  was  discontinued  on    "f^  t  m^  l^^^ 

the  1937  acreage  in  the  relatively  low  yielding  southern  states.  This  land  > 

probably  taken  out  of  production  because  the  soil  was  toodepleted  to  conti 

further  cultivation  of  the  corn.  Another  reason  for  the  r\«i",^,  ^^^i^^^^^lx  en 

1930's  was  the  introduction  of  high  yielding  hybrid  ^orn.^;  1  lie  more  extens 

roots   system   and   aggressive   feeding  charactonstics  of   the   liy^rids    enai) 

them  when  first  introduced,  to  extract  fertility  which  7^%^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

polenated  varities.  That  is,  hybrid  corn  sped  up  the  rate  of  soil  depletion^ 

here  was  another  reason  why  the  hybrid  com  ^'^^^''f^%Zl%Il'^^^^^^ 

yields  were  bought  at  a  cost  of  lower  protein  content.^s  The  agronomists  re 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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r,n    h»     '■''I*'"?  ''"'°°'^'  «  '^"°P'«  °^«t«-  Thus  hTbr  d  co?n    Xed  to 

iiiiiit«s== 

"^Ct  Tl'""^  that  everybody  or  everyone  must  take  up  a  hoe  at  once   Not 


UxFAiB  Competition  ix  Agricultube 

n'^fnTif  "'''  '"P""'»"ce  of  the  family  farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of  nro- 

pite  of  the  rhetoric  about  the  family  farm,  our  societv  is  ^earprl  to  ^Hn^ 
'<^:^^^^^^^^-  -  ^'>«'^  — '-  somTortr/^recL-aS^-t 

:^9TJJd1,\^.  ^^:u^^4rra1x:r;s-=ftte^e"  ?h^  ^aTf^^f 
;  unfair  competition  for  farmers  who  may  be  competitors  and  ^hf^n 
^eosts  and  expenses  out  of  tax  dollars  bui  who  S  make  an  economic 

ootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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profit  in  order  to  carry  on  their  farming  activities."  2  In  the  same  vein,  Orv 
Freeman  said  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  "there  could  be  i 
trouble  if  (the  conglomerates)  move  into  agriculture  .  .  .  They  already  h: 
contributed  to  the  building  up  of  land  values.  They  can  go  in  and  farm  j 
write  off  their  losses  as  a  tax  deduction  on  a  very  profitable  operation  e 
where.  When  this  happens,  dangerously  unfair  competition  takes  place."  ^ 

A  second  reason  for  corporations  entering  into  agriculture  is  real  est 
speculation.  Land  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  escalate  in  value.  Coi 
rations  know  this  and  they  also  know  that  they  can  invest  in  agriculture  a 
form  of  land  speculation;  so  long  as  appreciable  capital  gains  can  be  m 
from  the  sale  of  land,  the  corporation  can  accept  a  low  rate  of  return  on 
agricultural  activities  per  se. 

Here  is  what  an  agricultural  economist  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banl 
Kansas  had  to  say  on  the  subject :  ^ 

"Past  rates  of  appreciation  on  farm  land  and  rural  real  estate  have  been 
pressive.  Although  there  is  no  assurance  of  continued  increase  in  land  pri 
acquisition  of  farm  land  remains  an  attractive  inflationary  hedge  for  fi 
with  adequate  liquidity.  Because  of  other  considerations  such  as  rapid  tr 
portation,  urban  sprawl,  population  growth,  and  expanding  recreation  ne 
land  may  be  acquiring  a  renewed  investment  appeal."* 

The  effect  of  land  speculation  in  agriculture  is  very  dangerous  to  the  si 
family  farm. 

As  the  same  agricultural  economist  said :  "A  study  of  the  rates  of  retun 
farmers'  equities  in  California.  .  .  suggests  that  returns  are  low  and  ap 
ently  decreasing.  Yet  farmers  (including  corporation  farmers)  continue  tc 
vest  their  savings  in  agriculture."  ^ 

Table  I  shows  that  Net  Farm  Income  for  U.S.  farmers  has  barely  riser 
tween  1949  and  1968:  for  California's  farmers  Total  Net  Farm  Income 
risen  during  the  same  period,  but  this  rise  is  not  enough  to  compensate  for 
inflation  which  has  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  this  income.  In  si 
farmers  have  lost  ground  income-wise.  Table  II  gives  the  other  side  of  the 
ance  sheet.  This  table  shows  the  rapid  rise  in  the  average  value  of  an  aci 
agricultural  land.  These  values  have  more  or  less  tripled  during  the  peno 
question.  Table  III  shows  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  irrigated  land 
for  orchards  and  groves  in  California  and  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  T^ 
the  values  of  such  land  for  the  state  as  a  whole  have  gone  up,  this  rise 
not  been  nearly  so  spectacular  as  the  rapid  increase  in  the  values  in  the 
Joaquin  Valley. 

TABLE  I— TOTAL  NET  FARM  INCOME 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


California 


United  State- 


1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 


735 

846 

1,084 

1,100 

974 

941 

1,007 

1,072 

968 

963 


12,78^ 
13,  67' 
15, 987 
15,  051 
13, 088 

12,  503 
11,  464 
11,444 
11,355 

13,  500 


Year 


California 


United 


1959. 
1960- 
1961. 
1962- 
1963- 
1964. 
1965. 
1966- 
1967- 
1968. 


1,048 
971 
919 

1,010 
913 

1,073 
984 

1,058 
970 

1,157 


Source:  Farm  Income-State  Estimates,  1949-^8,  USDA,  ERS,  August  1969. 


TABLE  ll-REAL  ESTATE  VALUES:  UNITED  STATES  AND  CALIFORNIA 


Year 

California  i 

United  States             Year 

California  1 

Unitec 

1950 

1960 

58 
109 

65 
106 

1965              

160 

1969 

::.                      186 

>  1957-59  equal  100. 

Source:  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Developments,  1965-March  1969,  USDA.  ERS.  appendix,  p.  6. 
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TABLE  lll-AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  IRRIGATED  LAND  USED  FOR  ORCHARDS  AND  GROVES 
IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 


Year  San  Joaquin 

. Valley  California 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  $1,230  ^im 

— - 1.832  3,103 

- - 875  2,850 

- -------::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::         J;^  l:^ 

»  understand  the  importance  of  the  potential  gains  to  the  farmer  as  a  real 
.e  speculator  we  must  understand  that  "...  the  net  capital  S^ns  on  r«  if 

lo/fiT/f^  ^'^^'^  "^^^^^  ^^^^  totaled  about  $12  3  bnuon  between  S50 
1966  had  farmers  sold  out  at  values  used  bv  tht  T'^nA  vl    "^^^^f.     -^^f^ 

rVi^^  Balance  Sheet  for  AgrieuTttfre''TSl  l^rt  sWT^tTnVsU 
fJlA  bUhon  mvested  by  farmers  in  land  improvement  and  frr°gafi^n  d^" 

iuring  this  same  period  net  farm  income,  which  varied  from  a  low  of  tsufi 
"year  pt1o!r..^e  '''«''  »'  «"  ""'-  -  1952.  totaled1mr"l5.8  MllK^ 

lyTaZl'r'"w\"saw^thaV?hrt1fv''f'"''  "'^"'  ^"  «*  ^"^  '"^^"^  *"  "^^  ^-^al' 
.  ationT[o  "ur^V'"^— ^^^^^^  ifnrvrisr 

bnv  nn  thf  f  'n/a™i>;K  as  a  form  of  land  specnlafion.  As  these  fnves- 

^  z^^z  t^-:z  s^u^-ff-th- s?i 

I  urban  speculator  can  call  a  parcel  of  land  a  narkinf.  i^t  it  ii„„  ^ 
lZ^^^^:>^  ^oulf nori^^dTavet  ^  ^o  ^^H 

I'lnrpr^'ofTr^ii'g-oX^e-d^rn^-irr^^ 

ome  might  be  sufficient  to  drive  him  out  of  business.  OnTy' those  «m  suf 

r  therrTvfn  .""  '^'l  """"^  ''''"''  "'^^<5  '^^  '^^^'^^^  from  their  paring 
)r  their  day  to  day  existance  would  be  able  to  survive  P^irung 

Hi    fht?!,*™''  'I^*^  speculators  and  tax-dodge  farmers  drive  up  the  price 
thev  fl„„^7.r*  '''",  *'"°"'"  "*  """-^J-  «  '«™«'^  earns  f rom  h  s  crops  be- 

^^a'::^  fruXi%rmrL\iTster  '•^'^  '"^-^^  "^  -•-•^  -"  ^^ 

fs|L«%rmerou±7re^^^^^^^^^ 

vtn?.X"-,/"«^^'f' *■  ^"'"^  "'"^  '^^""S  ttese  signfS  and  inve^ng 
»nmv  ?„r^  *"  *'"J'"'-''  ^^  ^'^  "o™'''  '«eic  of  the  market  place.  """-*'"« 
n^n  new  1  '^"^"'•ations  have  the  political  clout  to  move  the  government 

1  J  1  ^^J^^^-  O^^  economist.  James  Bonnen,  who  studied  the  effects  of 
1  reclamation  P-Jects  -     i,,,,  .^^^^^'^^^  production 'on  fedlU' 

of  tha  o«=:.;/  ^duced  non-reclamation  farmers'  income.'*-  A  recent 

i  several  rroL'??f^'^  ^'^"^^  ^^"  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^«t  Side  Development 
t  Win  dirf^f.^f  "^  concurred  with  Bonnen.  According  to  this  studv.  the 
%    grap^^^^^^  deciduous  fruits  from  5  to  7%.  almonds*  from 

■%to7TLJo    1  ^'^"'  ^a^talopes  from  7  to  17%,  other  vegetables 

■7c  to  <%  and  early  spring  potatoes  from  42  ot  80%.8  ^tfiauieh 
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Who  is  going  into  these  specialty  crops?  Tenneco  Oil  has  3,800  acres, 
grapes;  1850  acres  of  almonds;  1000  acres  of  citrus  and  almost  900  acres 
peaches  and  plums.^  Kaiser  Aluminum  expects  to  be  the  world's  largest  pro 
cer  of  walnuts.io 

In  short,  the  effect  of  the  large  corporate  farm  has  been  to  depress  the  pi 
of  current  production  and  to  increase  the  price  of  and.  We  can,  if  we  wi 
view  these  capital  gains  on  land  as  a  substitute  for  current  savings  and  inv 
ment-  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  family  farmer  doesn't  have  much  ch( 
about'  this  saving.  And  worse  yet,  the  small  family  farmer  often  has  diffici 
in  transferring  this  saving  (i.e.,  real  estate  value)  into  cash  by  borrowing, 
when  the  need  for  quick  cash  comes,  he  can  only  raise  money  by  selling 
farm.  Listen  to  what  the  President  of  John  Deere  &  Co.  has  to  say  about 
availability  of  credit  to  the  small  farmer.ii 

"To  us  credit  is  a  sales  tool.  We  provide  it  because  we  must  (because  ba 
do  not)  ...  The  paper  we  accept  from  dealers  carries  higher  rates  than 
banks  charge  for  such  paper  and  our  rates  are  as  low  as  any  in  the  Indus 
Even  so  the  amount  of  retail  paper  our  company  had  on  its  hands  last  Octc 
31  (1957),  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  approximated  $100  million.  200%  n 
than  three  year  ago.  Surely  the  limited  availability  of  credit  from  other  lo 
cost  sources  must  be  a  factor  in  the  situation. 

"We  do  not  attract  this  business  by  taking  excessive  risks.  Our  credit  st.- 
ards  have  been  high  .  .  .  (and)  our  losses  have  been  minor." 

The  large  farmer  gets  a  break  on  other  inputs  besides  credit.  Table 
shows  the  differences  between  what  large  and  small  farmers  pay.  Still  c 
important  than  the  volume  discounts  available  to  the  corporations  are  the 
efits  of  market  manipulation.  As  a  corporation  like  Tenneco  gets  into  the 
mond  canning  business,  it  can  use  its  leverage  from  its  large  production  o1 
monds  to  force  down  almond  prices.  The  losses  to  Tenneco-as-a-farmer 
more  than  compensated  by  the  gains  to  Tenneco-as-a-buyer-of-almonds. 

TABLE  IV-RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  FARM  SIZE  AND  COST  OF  CAPITAL  AND  OTHER  PURCHASED  INP 


Volume  discounts 


Interest  on 

operating  capital 

Farm  size  (acres)  (6  percent  normal) 


Fertilizers 
(Percent) 


Crop  dusting         Total  diff 

Insecticides  and  areal  spraying  from  ba 

(Percent)  (Percent)  P' 


160... 
320— 
640— 
1, 280. 
3, 200. 


6.88 
6.52 
6.47 
6.47 
6.15 
5.90 


8.5 
U4 


0 

0 

0 

12.5 

17.5 

25 


I  Denotes  only  one  observation  behind  the  data.  „    ..  „      r      .  n 

Source-  J  E.  Paris,  and  D.  L  Armstrong,  Economies  Associated  with  Farm  Size,  Kern  County  Cash  Crop  Farms,  b 
Foundation  Research  Report  No.  269, 1963,  pp.  73-96. 

Corporations  which  sell  to  agriculture  also  benefit  from  farming.  In  an  • 
cle  in  Doanes^  Agricultural  Report,  entitled  "Big  Corporations  Invest  Moi 
Agriculture",  Peter  Grace,  President  of  W.  R.  Grace,  is  quoted  as  sayn 

1967  '1^  .  i 

"...  U.S.  nitrogen  plants  are  operating  at  only  78%  of  operating  cap« 

in  1968." 
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rhe  article  continues  by  noting  that :  is 

'Most  firms  supplying  petroleum  products  and  ag  chemicals  are  being  forced 
the  competition  to  offer  credit  (like  John  Deere  &  Co.).  They  woSd  prefer 
t  to  do  this,  especially  with  today's  high  cost  of  money  ^ 

•During  the  struggle  for  control  of  Kern  County  Land' Company  last  sum- 
n.nTnf  i^""  oue  fertilizer  firm   was   interested  in   acquisition,    from   t?e 

"cr^TaW^'k^uTiS^         ''-''  ^^'^^^^^  ^'  '^^'^  --^-^^  - 

asl  It'stmTte^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^--^-^  -^^^  i- 

:he  last  statement  does  seem  correct.  Corporations  are  taking  over  agricul- 
e.  Some  farmers  will  survive,  but  they  will  be  the  farmers  who  are  wilUng 

!hfc\i;:rireVrmL""  ^'^^^  ^"^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^'  ^^^  --  ^-- 
Uidolph  A.  Peterson,  ex-President  of  the  Bank  of  America,  says  that  based 

nnf. nnn  w^'  ^^^L^^  ^""^"^  ^^  ^  P^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Will' enable  the  sman 
uneconomic  farmer-the  one  who  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  bring  his  farm 
he  commercial  leve  by  expansion  or  merger-to  take  his  land  out  of  produS 
p'^inn.  '^'^Tif  •  ^  «P.okesman  for  Gates  Rubber  Corporation  was  a  httle 
e  blunt  The  economists  say  that  forty  percent  of  the  people  in  agricul- 
'^:.fT^.it^l^^lt  ^^^  ^^^-^  eventually-we're  fust^elpinTsre 

ea?ninr«100  000  T^r  ^''■^^'■^'i^l^^^K^^  companies.   In  other  words,  a  non-a^lcu  tura! 

Z7or'r.:r,feX^rtr,^'  lSi^f%ti'""'  '"'  H-o^seVa'/Zko^i  ^M^ans  Committee, 
'rrr'22°1969"p   1™''''^"'   "^'^'  *'"^"  ^'>'""'   '^'">  O""^  What?",  New  BcputlU:. 

^?'cJ;//e5^?arji^ie;^?^i>^^rSa;^f6Trii'"""'"^'' '"  ^°"'*"' "'"''"'  ">  '"^ 

'oT^'jui/llll  'p"2f'"'  ""  ^"'  '~  *'""'  '»■•  Farmland?"  IlUnoU  Agricultural 

Big  Corporations  Invest  More  In  Agriculture?'  floane'.Ar^^iufSrai  Report,  Janu- 
Bl|  Corporations  Invest  More  in  Agriculture,"  Doane's  Agricultural  Report,  Janu- 
fld''to''th^-«!„!iTo°°'"-i''  -*""  Finance,  Jan/Feb.   1969,  p.  42 
>?t'?ee'°on'''^ot^%r£^y".e!n!.^^rat-^N^LX^-SjI?2l^^^^^^ 
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HES6SLADEMARGULEASTENNEC0  INC 


■   A  Tenneco  Company 
P  O    BOX    380    •    BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA  93302    •    805/833-0900 


HOWARD   P.   MARGULEAS 
President 


February  21, 


The  Honorable  Adlai  E.   Stevenson,   Ul 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,   D.   C.    20510 

My  dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

While  I  was  unable  to  personally  participate  in  your  recent 
California  Senate  Subcommittee  Hearings  because  of  previoi 
commitments,    nevertheless,    as  per  my  discussions  with  Bo 
Chertkov,   I  did  want  to  provide  you  with  the  information  re- 
quested as  to  Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco's  agricultural 
activities. 

The  added  profit  to  farmers  -  including  "small  ones"  -  whic 
results  from  utilizing  professional  marketing  help  seems  to 
lost  in  much  of  the  current  public  discussions  on  agri-busin 
and  the  work  of  corporate  enterprise  in  this  field. 

On  a  similar  point  there  seems  to  be  confusion  regarding  oi 
cept  of  a  "vertically  integrated  agricultural  system.  "  We  a 
the  crops  in  the  field  -  either  ours  or  other  independent  gro 
and  follow  them  through  harvesting,  processing,  packaging, 
motion,    selling,    distribution  and  advertising  to  the  grocer  i 

If  functions  of  other  Tenneco  divisions  fit  this  system  we  m 
utilize  them.     However,   this  is  simply  not  the  case. 

While  Tenneco  has  a  packaging  business,  this  division  does 
have  West  Coast  operations  to  supply  our  needs  and  m  fact 
not  use  a  single  Tenneco  manufactured  package  in  our  agric 
business.     Not  one  Tenneco  chemical  is  used  in  our  farmin; 
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IS.     Finally,   no  Tenneco  petroleum  product  is  utilized     as 
meco  Oil's  refinery  is  located  at  Chalmette,    Louisiana,    over 
00  miles  from  our  California  farming  operations. 

smuch  as  each  division  is  charged  with  its  own  profitabiHty, 
ipetitive  forces  preclude  use  of  our  packaging,    chemical,    oil 
gas  products  in  our  California  agricultural  activities. 

^-T  does  some  growing  but  most  of  our  agricultural  activities 
comprised  of  marketing  agricultural  products  grown  by  other 
ners.  In  fact,  less  than  20%  of  our  agricultural  sales  are  de- 
!d  from  H-M-T  grown  crops.  The  remaining  80%  comes  from 
.cultural  products  grown  by  many  independent  farmers  both 
[e  and  small. 


nteresting  case  in  point  is  H-M-T's  participation  in  the  date 
stry.     This  industry  was  in  financial  trouble.     After  H-M-T 
ight  its  marketing  expertise  to  bear,    the  operation  has  begun 
im  around  and  the  many  small  growers  are  making  money  for 
first  time  m  many  years  (see  attached  advertisement).     We  at 
[-T  saw  the  need  and  then  proceeded  to  inject  the  necessary 
tal  to  enable  the  CaHfornia  date  industry  to  become  a  profit- 
operation  for  grower,    packer,    supermarket  and  consumer 
ugh  professional  marketing  techniques.     We  emphasize  that 
bal  was  not  used  for  acquisition. 

leco  does  not  own  a  single  date  tree,    date  orchard  or  even  a 
ie  date.     All  the  dates  that  are  marketed  by  H-M-T  belong  to 
^ers  with  orchards  of  5,    10,    20  and  40  acres.     It  is  professional 
ceting  of  all  farm  goods  that  we  are  attempting  to  achieve 
ighout  the  agricultural  industry  whether  the  crop  is  dates, 
nds,   fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,    owned  by  us  or  by  others, 
^ers,    regardless  of  size,   by  using  this  kind  of  marketing  ser- 
based  on  good  channels  of  distribution  and  effective  advertising 
lave  access  to  many  new  markets  and  many  new  customers  at 
a  fair  price  to  them  as  a  grower  and  equally  important,    a  good 
^  to  the  consumer. 

small  farmer  can  and  definitely  does  have  a  bright  future  in 
rican  agriculture.     The  small  farmer,    able  and  wilHng  to  grow 
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superior  products,    has  an  ally  of  significant  strength  in  Tenneco, 
willing  and  able  to  market  this  grower's  product.     As  I  discussed 
at  length  with  Mr.    Chertkov  during  his  visit  to  Bakersfield,    we  at 
H-M-T  are  convinced  the  small,   the  medium -sized  and  even  the 
large  grower  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  being  part  of  the  Sun  Giant 
marketing  program.     In  essence,   this  program,    sponsored  by 
H-M-T,   is  designed  to  create  a  brand  label  identification    for  van 
ties  of  fresh  produce,    including  vegetables  and  fruit,    so  as  to  in- 
crease demand  both  at  the  wholesale  and  consumer  level. 

This  will,   we  believe,    assure  the  farmer  of  an  outlet  and  higher 
return  on  his  product.     It  will  be  the  grower's  responsibility  to 
grow  the  finest  quality  possible.     Then  it  will  become  H-M-T's 
responsibility  to  harvest,   pack,   market  and  advertise  in  a  mannei 
that  heretofore  has  been  prohibited  from  a  standpoint  of  efficiency 
of  packaging,    marketing  and  promotional  work.     This  unique  mar- 
keting program  created  for  the  grower  is  possible  only  through  th 
use  of  Tenneco  capital  and  at  no  cost  to  the  grower.     The  concept 
would  be  worthless  if  it  were  not  for  the  products  supplied  to  H-'M 
by  the  grower.     As  explained  to  Mr.    Chertkov,    H-M-T  is  providii 
this  service  at  the  customary  commercial  rates  and  in  fact  bears 
the  full  cost  of  advertising  and  promotion  of  grower's  produce  und 
the  Sun  Giant  program.     Our  profit  is  made  in  packaging  and  mar 
keting.     In  essence,   we  at  H-M-T  are  here  to  serve  the  small 
grower,    the  medium- sized  grower  and  the  large  grower. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  letters  written  by  some  of  the 
various  growers  who  supply  H-M-T.  As  the  result  of  having  man 
of  our  growers  throughout  the  state  of  California  report  to  us  how 
disturbed  and  distressed  they  were  at  reading  the  press  reports  o 
your  Senate  Subcommittee  Hearings,  they  were  requested  to  put 
their  thoughts  in  writing  as  to  our  relationship  with  them.  It  was 
gratifying  that  in  each  and  every  case,  these  growers  expressed  i 
sincere  and  candid  position.  In  this  group,  you  will  note  letters 
from  small,  medium  and  large -size  growers  who  collectively  re- 
present the  backbone  of  H-M-T»s  marketing  program. 

Naturally,  it  was  disturbing  to  see  your  Senate  Subcommittee  Hea 
ings  became  yet  another  forum  for  the  Divizich  case,  a  matter  of 
litigation  which  should  be  properly  resolved  through  the  courts. 
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In  addition,   it  was  surprising  to  read  the  testimony  of  raany  of 
your  witnesses  who  condemned  us  --  and  yet  in  almost  all  cases 
have  not  had  any  agricultural  business  dealings  with  us.     Finally, 
we  wonder  how  much  of  this  current  agri-business  alarm  is  pro- 
pagated for  political  as  well  as  press  purposes.     Therefore,   it 
seems  necessary  and  important  that  you  read  the  feeUngs,   thoughts 
and  expressions  of  people  who  do  do  business  with  us  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  --in  some  cases,    who  have  done  so  for  over  30  years. 

For  added  information,   we  are  enclosing  a  fact  file  on  our  agri- 
:ultaral  activities  which  reflects  our  philosophy  in  this  area. 

:n  conclusion.    Senator  Stevenson,   it  is  correct  to  assume  that  agri 
:ulture  does  have  problems  as  do  almost  all  industires.     Yet  the 
;ommon  belief  that  the  underlying  problem  facing  agriculture  -- 
hat  of  overproduction  --  is  a  fallacy.     The  real  problem  is  lack  of 
iistribution,    lack  of  promotion  and  lack  of  advertising.     It  is  in 
his  area  of  marketing  expertise  that  we  at  H-M-T  can  and  do  pro- 
dde^ farmers  the  services  they  need  to  be  successful. 

rely  yours,        I I//l^ 


'ard  P.    Marguleas 


fc 


The  Honorable  Robert  Taft 

Mr.    Boren  Chertkov 

The  Honorable  Alan  Cranston 

The  Honorable  B.    F.    Sisk 

The  Honorable  John  V.    Tunney 

The  Honorable  Robert  B.    Mathias 


'9-133  0-72  -  pt.3B-  24 


TELEPHONE  (714)  J9«-«U7  —  S1-«M  MONROE  STREET  —  IHDIO,  CALIFORMU  f13t 


J^uary  31,   1972 


Mr.  Harry  Bleich 

California  Agricultural  Specialties  Co. 

82625  Interstate  10 

Indio,  California  92201 

Dear  Harry, 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  California 
Date  Growers  Association  for  many  years,  I  have  been  involved 
very  closely  in  the  operations  of  the  date  business  of  the  Valley. 
It  has  been  a  rough  go  for  many  years  and  many  growers  have  had 
a  hard  time.  I  have  observed  that  many  date  gardens  have  not 
been  pollinated  and  owners  are  only  keeping  the  trees  alive  in 
the  hope  that  times  would  get  better. 

During  the  time  that  Tenneco  has  leased  the  Cal-Date  facilities 
and  has  contracted  with  the  Cal-Date  growers  to  pack  and  market 
their  fruit,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  distribution  and 
in  the  price  structure  for  our  fruit.  This  is  a  good  start  and, 
while  there  must  be  further  increases  in  prices  received  by  the 
grov/ers  for  dates,  I  can  see  that  this  can  be  accomplished  through 
improved  distribution  and  better  market  practices.  Tenneco  has  the 
facilities  and  the  resources  to  do  this,  and  I  think  that  you 
personally  can  play  an  important  part  in  bringing  this  about. 

When  we  entered  into  our  contract  with  you,  I  was  frankly 
reluctant  to  abandon  the  cooperative  concept  of  our  organization 
but  in  this  day  and  age  of  fierce  competition  in  the  market,  we 
must  have  strong  backing  there  by  an  organization  big  enough  to  do 
the  job.  I  hope  that  you  will  stay  in  there  and  continue  to  work 
real  hard,  Harry,  to  do  a  job  for  us. 


V 


Sincerely 


DONALD  A.  STEVNING 


DAS : sm 
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GOLDEX  Y^^ROTTERS.  I^s^C. 


February  2,   1972 


Mr.  Howard  Marguleas 
Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  380 
Bokersfield,  California  93302 

Dear  Howard; 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  papers  and  legislative  bulletins  which  I 
receive,  about  the  Senate  hearings  regarding  big  business  in  agriculture.     My  feel- 
ings on  this  matter  should  be  made  known  to  you  as  one  of  your  affiliated  shippers. 

Golden  Y  Growers,   Inc.,  as  you  are  aware  of,  is  m.ade  up  of  many 
small  growers,  and  without  a  large  sales  organization  such  as  yours  to  represent  them, 
hey  could  not  compete  in  the  market  place  with  the  major  citrus  marketing  co-operative 
I  realize  our  association  together  is  very  new  and  so  far  our  experience  with  you  ha< 
been  limited  to    emons  and  tangelos.     However,  we  have  been  extremely  pleased  with 
your  service  and  performance  to  date  In  marketing  our  fruit,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
ro  the  same  results  in  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

Until  contracting  with  your  organization.  Golden  Y  Grov/ers  had 
been  represented  by  the  only  other  citrus  co-operative  in  the  west,   Pure  Gold     Inc 
We  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  and  the  only  alternative  was  * 
to  |oin  Sunkist  or  find  a  strong  independent  representation.     A  single  commodity  co- 
operative such  as  Sunkist  has  definite  limitations  in  these  days  of  changing  distribution 
patterns,  and  their  costs  to  small  growers  like  us  become  prohibitive.    Their  pooling 
practices  are  difficult  to  understand  and  are  not  always  conducive  to  individual  growers 
taking  full  advantage  of  seasonal  differences  in  production. 

^     Your  sales  organization,  by  handling  many  different  commodities  for 
many,  many  independent  growers  through  "mixer  truck  loads,"  In  addition  to  straight 
roil  car  loadings,  is  very  appealing  to  us.    Your  ability  to  get  in  and  out  of  markets 
to  accommodate  our  seasonal  production  is  of  great  value  to  our  grov/ers.     Your  many 
years  of  experience  in  handling  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  is  certainly  paying 
otf^for  us,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  long  and  successful  association  with  your  fine  com- 

thp  nA^r,r.,  'r°''''^  n''C®.,I■^°^^^''  ^^"""^^  investigation  will  show  the  need  for,  and 

the  advontoges  of  so  called  "big  business"  in  agricultural  marketing.    As  independent 
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growers  your  "biggness"  gives  us  confidence  and  o  sense  of  security,  which  is  proven 
by  your  sincere  concern  for  the  growers. 

Sincerely,  '^ 

GOLDEN  Y  GROWERS,  INC. 


Gerald  L.  Didier,  President 
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Phone 
)  237-4860 
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GROWERS  •  PACKERS  •  SHIPPERS 


2500  SOUTH  FOWLER  AVE.       -       FRESNO,  CALIF.  -  93725 

February  4,  1972 


COLD  STORAGE 

FAST 
PRE-COOLING 


I.  D.  Phone 
(209)  237-6268 


The  Honorable 

Adeli  Stevenson 
^  United  States  Senate 
"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

_  In  January  your  committee,  investigating  corporate  interests  in  aari- 
business,  visited  Fresno.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  there  are  some  aovern- 
ment  officials  who  care  enouoh  about  the  future  of  aoribusinpss  to  take 
time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  investigate  the  future  of  small  farms. 

I  am  a  grower  and  packer  of  grapes  and  arape  oroducts.  We  are  a 
family  operation  and  employ  some  200  people  during' harvest  and  6  all  year 
round.  We  are  currently  trying  to  extend  this  to  a  year  round  business  by 
packing  raisins  and  other  grape  products. 

I  feel  much  of  our  success  can  be  attributed  to  one  of  the  corporations 
in  question,  H  &  M  Tenneco.  They  have  been  our  sales  reoresentatives  for 
over  i5  years,  and  I  can  honestly  say  they  have  uoheld  the  orice  of  our 
products  and  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  sellina.  We  enjov  many  benefits, 
which  as  a  small  family  ooeration,  we  could  not  ordinarily  afford. 

/»5  our  sales  representative,  H  &  M  Tenneco  orovides  an  outlet  for  our 
products  through  a  large  advertising  campaign  and  a  most  efficient  and  wide- 
spread com,7ium cations  system.  They  also  guarantee  oayments  from  the  brokers  who 
purchase  our  oroducts  so  that  we  bear  very  little  risk  in  the  sales  portion 
Of  our  business.  Advertising  and  product  promotion  offered  by  such  a  large 
sales  representative  is  very  important  to  the  small  grower  and  packer  who  wishes 
to  expand  his  business,  as  do  we  by  marketing  new  products.  The  benefits 
-Of  such  a  sales  representative  as  H  &  K  Tenneco  are  not  confined  to  the  small 
growers  and  packers  but  effect  the  economy  of  California  and  the  United  States, 
through  increased  ernoloyment  and  a  greater  market  for  consumer  goods. 

We  appreciate  your  effort: 
the  future  of  agribusiness. 


this  matter  and  welcome  your  concern  in 


Sincerely, 


Chris   Fazio 
President 


•  TELCr'IONES 
TWINOAK*  3-9790 
jeFFCMON   7- 1467 
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7931  LAMPSON  AVENUE 
GARDEN  GROVE,  CALIFORNIA  92841 

February  3,  1972 


Cal-Date  Company 

P.O.  Box  HHK 

Indio,  California  92201 

Gentlemen: 

As  a  farmer  in  Orange  County  since  19l6,  I  was  forced  to  expand 
to  Coachella  Valley  due  to  urban  growth  here  since  World  War  II. 

Date  gardens  were  included  in  my  purchases,  and  being  cooperativ 
minded  I  joined  the  Valley  Date  Growers  Association  which  later 
merged  into  California  Eate  Growers  Association.   Unfortunately, 
management  in  this  association  plus  other  conditions  xvere  not 
the  best.   Year  after  year  the  problems  became  more  unbearable, 
poor  sales,  poor  coordination,  and  no  money,  until  the  board 
members  induced  Tenneco  Co.  to  interest  themselves  in  the  date 
Industry. 

This  change  took  place  in  I969,  and  I  am  now  harvesting  my  secon 
crop  with  them  under  the  Cal-Date  Company  affiliation.   My  1970 
crop  is  paid  in  full,  first  payment  has  been  made  on  my  1971-72 
crop,  and  I  am  at  last  solvent  in  my  date  operations. 

le  Cal-Date  Company  controls  about  60  percent  of  the  valley 
e  croD,  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  control,  coercion  or  mutual 
agreement^as  far  as  the  other  shippers  are  concerned.   I  am  well 
acquainted  with  some  of  them,  and  they  are  doing  nicely  on  their 
own. 

Certainly  since  the  advent  of  Cal-Date  Company  (a  Tenneco  sub- 
sidiary) conditions  have  stabilized,  and  we  hope  will  improve  to 
a  more  profitable  situation. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Whi 
date 


Walter  R.  Schmid 

Former  Member  of  the  Board 

California  Date  Growers  Assn. 


WRS : gd 

cc:   Congressman  John  G.  Schmitz 
Congressman  Richard  T.  Hanna 
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February  3,  I972 


he  Hon.  John  G.  Schmltz 

ongressman 

208  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

ashlngton,  D.  C.   20515 

ear  John: 

era  enclosing  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent 
D  the  Cal-Date  Coaipany. 

b  seeTDS  that  the  trust-bustlnc  activities  of  the  federal 
Dvornment  are  now  reaching  down  into  the  agricultural 
reas.   As  you  know,  Kern  County  Land  Company  was  Grralgam- 
ied  with  Tenneco  Inc.,  which  in  turn  has  expanded  their 
^rlcultural  research  and  sales.   At  present  they  hove 
rtended  Into  the  Coachella  Valley  area  where  they  are  now 
'ocesslng  and  celling  dates,  forinerlv  processed  by  the 
illfornla  Tote  Growers  Association,  and  where  they  ere 
.so  active  In  grapes  and  citrus  fruits. 

'om   my  own  knowledge  they  are  good  competition  and  do  not 
>ntrol  any  large  segment  of  agriculture  In  the  state, 
:cept  perhaps  In  dates  whore  they  do  control  about  60 
rcent.   I  believe  my  letter  fully  explains  their  activity 
I  this  regard.  "^ 

lowing  that  you  are  certainly  concerned  with  the  agrl- 
Itural  Industry  In  the  State  of  California,  I  would 
predate  your  personal  Investigation  into  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 


S:gd 
cl.  1 


Walter  R.  Schrold 
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p.   O.   BOX   861 
CALEXICO.   CALIF     92231 
PHONE:    (714)    357-3747 


e^ 


January  24,  1972 


Mr.  Max  Cook 

Heggblade  Marguleas  Tenneco 

P.  0.  Box  758  ^ 

Thermal,  California   92274 

Doar  Max: 

IMs  letter  is  to  summarize  some  of  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed  since  becoming 
associated  with  joxxr  Company^  Perhaps  they  can  best  be  put  xmder  the  following 
major  categories: 

1.  Marketing 

a»  E^csure 

b.  Organization 

c.  Power 

d.  Sales  Promotion 

e.  Merchandising 

2.  Purchasing  Power 

3 .  Finfiince 


MARKETING 

Generally  speaking,  your  Company  specializes  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits 
and  produce  and  you  have,  therefore,  put  together  all  of  the  phases  of  the 
marketing  function  in  order  to  do  a  professional  job  for  we  growers,  a  task 
which  would  not  be  economically  feasible  for  individual  growers  such  as  our- 
selves. Below  are  a  few  of  the  marketing  phases  mentioned  above. 

a»  ExTDOSure .  Your  salesman  speak  with  hundreds  of  chain  stores,  whole- 
salers and  brokers  daily,  throughout  the  marketing  area  bringing  new  customers 
for  our  product, 

b.  Organization.  You  are  well  staffed  with  competent  salesman  and  other 
marketing  specialists  who  are  experts  in  their  fields. 
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c.  £ow|£.   Because  of  the  wide  variety  and  volume  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
It  you  handle,  your  Co.-npany  is  in  a  position  to  hold  up  strong  against  larg- 
an  stores  and  other  buyers  who  normally  beat  the  small  famer  down  on  price. 
.3  has  resulted  xn  greater  sales  returns  to  us,  • 

d.  Sales  PromoUon.     Your  firm  does  an  expert  job  of  advertising  and 
motion  which  is  well  organized,   creative,  massive,   and  yet,  wherever  possible, 
integrated  to  the  extent  it  identifies  the  individual  grower  and  his  product. 
am  referring  specifically  to  the  recent  full-page  ad  you  ran  in  "The  Packer" 
aUve  to  our  green  onions.) 


We  have  been  trying  for  15  years  to  successfully  pack 
■t  (pre-packaged)  green  onion  to  no  avail.     We  are  neai 


e.     Merchandisin-^, 

market  a  consumer-unii 

point  of  success  at  this"  time  thaiikst^  your'merch^"si^^eople"a^rsomr 
your  very  loyal  suppliers  who  have  dedicated  much  time  and  money  to  this 
ject . 


PURCHASIMS  POtVER 

size  of  your  firm  has  enabled  you  to  command  considerable  purchasing  cower 
agricultural  farming,   harvesting  and  packaging  materials.     In  our  case,  you 

5  assisted  us  in  negotiating  better  prices  and  quality  for  seeds,   ferUlizers. 

Lpment,   rubber  bands,    containers,   liners,   and  pre-packaging  materials.     All 

this  helps  us  to  produce  a  better  product  at  a  lower  cost. 

FINANCING 


ough  commerical  produce  faming  has  been  going  on  for  decades,  conventional 
ling  institutions  have  shyed  away  from  this  business  primary  because  of  the 
itile  market  prices  and,  therefore,  higher  risks  of  loss. 

•Ccmpar^y  apparently  feels  they  have  a  closer  insight  into  the  circumstances 
.he  extent  ohat  you  have  loaned  us  substantial  sums  toward  our  growing  costs 
provides  us  with  harvesUng  and  packing  advances  as  shioments  are  made,  ^th- 
this  type  of  financing,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  the  program  we 

unmarize  this  letter  in  a  line.  Max,  you  have  provided  the  financing  necessary 

us  to  have  the  desired  fanning  program,  enabled  us  to  oroduce  a  better  product 

lesser  cost  tnrough  your  purchasing  assistance,  and  because  of  your  pro- 

lonalism  in  marketing-  "-"  —  — -^ '  ,  --    -     -^    t" 


you  are  returning  us  more  dollars  for  our  product. 


;ruly. 


srry  Poiriez, 
ness  Manager 


nj 
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W.   L.    DIXON  COMPANY 
120  REDWOOD  DRIVE 
HILLSBOROUGH,   CALIFORNIA 


94010 


February  1,    1972 


Mr.   C.  Harry  Bleich,    President 
Gal-Date  Company 
Post  Office  Drawer  HHH 
Indio,   California      92201 


Dear  Mr.    Bleich: 

I  have  been  meaning  to  write  you  for  some  time  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
been  telling  my  friends,  namely,  the  remarkable  and  welcome  change 
your  company  has  brought  to  the  business  of  processing  and  selling  dates. 

Under  the  previous  arrangement  the  return  was  unknown  until  approximat 
three  years  after  the  crop  was  started,    the  amount  received  was  too  low 
to  cover  expenses,   and  payments  were  spread  over  approximately  two  ye* 
after  the  crop  was  picked.     Under  these  conditions  we  were  sustaining  a 
loss  on  each  crop  and  were  considering  abandoning  our  operation  and  layi; 
off  our  employees,    stopping  purchase  of  fertilizers,    sprays,    dusts  and 
supplies,    and  leaving  the  gardens  remain  idle. 

Your  company's  policy  of  establishing  a  market  price  before  starting  wor 
on  a  new  crop  and  definite  payment  dates  has  changed  this  and  we  can 
operate  our  gardens  on  a  sound  business  basis  with  proper  planning. 


Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Yours  very  truly, 

W.    L.    DIXON  COMPANY 


W.    L.   Dixon,   Jr. 
President 


WLD/as 

cc:    Mr.    Peter  Dondero 
Indio.   California 


VIA  AIR  MAIL 
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wk  Vince  &  Sons,  Inc. 


rroduce  Growers 


PHONE   399-55m 

P.O.    BOX    31  I 

THERMAL,      CALIFORNIA 

January  21,    1972 


Mr.  Max  Cook 

Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  758  ' 

Thermal,  California  92274 

Dear  Max: 

seacof vl+h^"""  "'  "^^^  S"  starting  another  harvesting 
tunitv  +     ^"P^^^g"^-   ^^  ^°"ld  like  to  take  this  op^or- 
i^  vL  «nr^"''  °"''  ^PP^^^i^ti°"  for  the  outstanding 
job  you  and  your  organization  have  done  for  us. 

fn.^^;^""  ^^^"  ^^°'  ''^^°  ""^   planted  our  first  40  acres 
a^r^^?  J°"f'  r  "'"''^  '°  ^^^*  *°  ^•^•^-  ^"^  the  bank  for 
a  great  deal  of  n:oney  ve  had  lost  in  the  previous  years 
mainly  due  to  poor  marketing  of  our  produce       ^ 

vl   h«^'  *'^^%^''E^"5^^  *°  ^"^^   ^"^^  planted  in  asparagus. 
Ve  have  just  about  cleaned  up  all  of  our  obligation! 
that  vere  incurred  in  the  past  years  before  your  organi- 
zation began  marketing  our  asparagus. 

Tou  are  especially  to  be  coTT^ended  for  being  able  to 
de^i^tp\h  ^^'^ /-^^^handise  the  asparagus  at°good  prices 
trlly'L  ^^^^"^    competition  that  ve  are  encountering 

from  Vexico  oecause  of  their  very  cheap  labor. 

Again,  ve  vish  to  say  thanks  and  keep  up  the  sood  vork 
al.r.il°^^   ^°^"r^  '°  "°^^  ^^^  ^^-tt^^  years  vfJSylur 

S TS't      ^f   ";  ^^"  ^"^-''  P^°^^  t°  be  a  member^f  the 
H  &  M-Tenneco  family. 


Sincerely 


^€^ 


'1  L.  Vi 
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.5^ 


IK 

INTOHrOKATKO 


jy^2/i,?ri<i- Jj^rico^^/i^^ 


f^£0  ^/uA^  i^^cee/;  ^AuU  7// 


\ 


February  2,    1972 


Mr.    LcNwis  L.   Slate,    President 

California  Almonds,   Inc. 

5600  Norris  Road 

P.O.    Box  5125 

Bakersfield,    California    93308 

Dear  Mr.    Slate: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  express  our  deep  concern  over  the  method 
in  which  the  recent  US  Senate  Committee  hearings  were  conducted  in 
Fresno  at  which  Mr.   Howard  xMarguleus  was  scheduled  to  attend. 

The  entire  carnival  atmosphere  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,   I 
found  personally  despicable  and  the  sideshow  press  treatment  of  all 
of  agriculture's  side  far  below  what  the  general  public  should  be 
entitled  to  expect. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  so  many  farmers  like  ourselves  that  diversified 
organizations  like  Tenneco  play  a  most- valuable  and  important  role 
in  our  entire  (local- national- international)  agricultural  picture  and 
the  outright  distortions  of  your  appreciated  efforts  on  the  behalf  of 
agriculture  in  general  and  yourselves  as  a  profit- oriented,   tax- 
paying  unit  (like  all  of  us  farmers  are)  is  demeaning  and  unfair, 
at  best. 

Please  extend  to  Mr.    Marguleus  the  regrets  of  the  Fresno-area  farm- 
ing community  that  his  awaited  and  hoped  for  message  was  never  heard 
by  the  senatorial  powers  and  our  apologies  that  this  all  had  to  happen 
in  Fresno  where  you  folks  are  a  proven  positive  force  to  so  many  of 
us. 


Rus/ell  M.    Willson,    Vice  President 
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January  24,  1972 


.  L.  L.  Slcte 
0.  Box  5125 
cersfield,  C-lif.   93308 


SUBJlCTi  Opinion  of  Tenneco 
impact  on  Alnond 
industry. 


r  Sir, 

Hoobler  of  your  Chico  office  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  my 
nion  of  Tennecos'  impact  on  the  almond  industry  and  the 
priety  of  its  presence  as  a  huge  conclomerant  involvinq 
elf  in  Agriculture. 

pprove  heartily  of  Tenneco  ^rd    its  presence  in  the  almond 
ustry, 

ce  there  h?s  been  so  much  concern  expressed  by  the  media, 

fsrm  economists,  snd  the  politicians  for  the  well  being 
the  famixy  fp.rmer,  I  think  ny  position  as  a  second  ganer- 
□  n  Amencsn,  operating  a  fanily  farm  contjiining  100  acres 
alr.onds  rnd  100  acres  of  aalnuts  is  certainly  cooent.   Cur 
n  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  a  lifetime  of  strugole  by  my 


ler  and  (*!othpr,  for  the  purnose  of  establishing  a  family 
n  of  an  economically  self-sufficient  size  that  could  be 
2ed  doy.n  from  generation  to  generation 


y  my 
il' 

be 


iosedly  we   should  be  the  most  frightened  and  threatened 
'p.   I  am  ploased  to  report  that  uue  are  not  fri-htened 

13  anyone  else.   Califor-^iT  ainond  GrovJGre  Exchanpr. 
)er3  with  u.'hom  I  have  talked  are  cnuticusly  optimistic 
.  Tennecos  impact  will  have  long  term  beneficial  effect  on 

T   interestst. 

leems  to  me,  I  have  arrived  at  my  position  in  this  matter 
luse  of  three  general  areas  of  observ.-^tions. 

First;   The  unique  distribution  of  this  commodity  inone 

state  and  70;^  of  its  handle  is  via  the  Co-Operativi 

Second!  The  nature  of  Tenneco  as  an  innovative  organizer 

of  resources  in  gsneral  and  especially  in  distribu- 
tion  and  transport  uith  no  apparent  interest  in 
owning  too  many  orchards. 

Thirdj   General  views  that  bigness  is  not  necessarily  bad 
but  is  essential  in  modern  America. 
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It  may  ba  of  interest  to  ycu  to 
three  ?rens  of  obssrvRtion, 


know  a  little  more  of  the  ?ibov 


First  Area  -  (7054  Co-Operativ/e) 


Only  one  debatable  fe-cT  lingerpd  with  my  family.   This  fear 
has  bciGn  -^uch  ?.ll'iyed  by  the  recent  news  that  Tenneco  has 
deVF^sted  itself  of  all  alnond  orchnrd  production  interests. 
ICs  are  understpnd^bly  u^set  by  multi-billion  dollar  conglo- 
merates gobbling  up  land  by  the  thousands  of  rcrcs  at  c  time. 

Second  Area  -  (Tennecos  Nature) 

Tenneco  hr^s  ?.stonished  the  entire  investment  community  with 
its  multi-fpceted  talent  for  reorgpnizing  companys,  ar^se^sing 
consumer  preference  «nd  trr^nsport  a  tion,   Wy  reference  to 
transDortation  is  specifically  to  Tennecos  success  in  distribt 
tion  from  producc^r  to  consumer  on  a  grand-massive  scale,  '^e 
need  this  kind  of  talent  in  the  almond  industry. 

Third  Area  -  (General  View  of  Bigness) 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  condsm  conglonerates  as  emissarie 
of  the  devil  himself^   Too  often  in  America  a-e  have  allovjed 
ourselves  excssr.es  in  crusading  zsai  at  the  expense  of  reason. 
Fortunatly  we  finally  are  rble  to  allow  the  pendulum  to  swing 
where  it  properly  should.   This  confidence  in  Americas  ability 
to  buffsr  itself,  on  my  cart  1  think,  is  amply  justified  by 
our  oreat  and  successful  national  history.   I  don't  subscribe 
to  the  assertion  that  bigness  is  necessarily  bad. 

I  would  like  to  attempt  to  fabricate  a  story  to  illustrate  ?n 
obvious  Doint  th-t  I  beliave  too  many  people  have  over  looked. 
This  story  could  describe  any  family  farmers  son.   Shall  we 
call  bin  Johnny? 

';jhen  Johnny  enters  elementary  school  he  will  ride  to  school  ii 
a  bus  manufactured  by  one  of  the  biggest  corporations,  po'^.dsn 
by  o^soiine  from  Shell  Oil  Coroor- tion-.  Any  synthetic  clothe: 
Johnny  ;je-rs  uere  rirvelop-^d  by  DuPont  Corporation.  £ycry 
momentous  occasion  in  scr.ool  '^ill  be  docui^ented  en  film  nr-nu- 
f'-ctur  d  ty  £astmr.n-Kodr.k  corporation.  Occassionally  well 
wishing  relatives  will  give  Johnny  small  an-ounts  of  money  ths 
his  mother  i^ill  deposit  in  Bank  of  America  Corporation.  As  h 
grows  older  his  food  intake  will  greatly  increase  his  mothers 
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purchasss  from  Snfauay  Corporaticn.  Probably  Johnnys  coll 
education  uiUl  b3  injured  .,ith  ,  large  insutance  =orpor°ti 
'orld  (i  C  )^  ""  ''''  ^''^''*  U"'ivor3ity  in  the 


ege 
on 


Lng 


>r  college  John  |.ill  gnt  marrisd,  travel  T.^oA.  on  his  wedd- 
trip,  stay  at  the  Hilton  hotel,  end  rent  a  Hertz  car* 

:ventu2lly  John  uill  nonage  the  family  farm  a-ith  the  help  of  a 
ord  Trrctor,  an  irric^ntion  pump  built  by  Borge-.Jarner . 

i^n^of^Anarlc:/'^^'^^'  '''    ^'^'^'''^    ^^^  ^°--  --V  fro. 


ery  reujarding 


Respectf-iriXy,^ 

Esrl  N.  Decker 
Rt.  3,  Box  90-0 
Chico,  Calif,   95926 


3py  to:  Bud  Hcobler 
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Kilton  L.   V/illadccn 
Rt.    1,    3o-    A';0, 

Jan.    26,    1972 

rx.    L.    L.    Slate 

J-'.O.    Box   125,^ 

"'akers/'iold ,   C    ■  i  ", 

Dear  Mr.    olatc; 

Tliis    ±3   a   lett-r  of  a  -^recio.tion   for   t'le  man^^  tines 
Vri-Go    ;;nd   novi  Cal~Al   has   helpe''  no   in  the  past.      By- 
advancin  :  nonirv-    for   operating   c-'^pltal,    buyinf;   en  lipnont 
and   osT^ecial-ly   tlie   hu!^  liny  plant  •':•   built    la''t   year.      It 
is  very   ,  ratifyiny  t;o    knov;  thaL    such   a  Irr   e   c  )Vir>any  will 
stand    ';ohinr-    it-      row^r?:   the  ^^'ay   G    1-Al   '^o^s. 

Fair   orices    and    ear^y   pa3"'"ientn   is   anotlier  v."ay  v/e 
yro^-.ers    benefit    by   contrrctin.:  ovj-   al:iondr.   to  Gal-Al, 

I  also  enjoy  ny  asnociation  vath  JDd  i.eynolrs  and  his 
yanr,  tb.oy  take  a  -enuin'-  .Intoror^t  in  the  ^r'-nvers  in  this 
area . 

'lope    'o   rot    a   chance   to   s^  e   the    ')ak--rf; field  plant 
sone   tine   soon.      I   heard   a  rin^r   about   a  trip    bein  ,  planned. 


Sincerely,  ^ 

Milton  L.    ./illad-en 
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Rt.  3  Box  213 
Chico,  California 
January  26,  1972^ 


L.  Slate 

)•  Box  5125 

cersfield,  California  93303 

ir  Mr.  Slate; 


SCO 


the  almond   industry   ,e   can   lo'^r^oV:^?!   tl'^   ^^l^.^.^e^^'llLre. 


Yours    truly, 


-^  .  ^-  S:'-}  ^  ^^</r:^ 


■133  0-72 


pt.  SB  -  25 
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^'C-^^^-^.-p:^.     .<?^^  -^'^C<5'.<^  ^ 


^y 


/C7^^cJc^J   ^p-i^':^. 


7M 


^ 


/^y-^ 


/.J 
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Jt.SlaU 

u{UU  Calif  ovinia  93308 


21  Ja«  .'72 


A'^  SlaU: 

9  hcoe  thou^  about  cUcpi^  ^ou  a  ^U  /o>t  <fuUe  ^^  ton^  ^^  and  a4,  uou  can 
'  fuU  put  it  o{f, 

9t  ^  i^uUeA  ^  p^ilt^  to  **et  ^ou  and  (^U  fla^qul^  Uit  ^ea^  ^hen  you  {oU^ 

at  lU  "Cnd  of  tU  i^^t  ^e^on  d^^ur^' U  Ch^f'^a^  9  ^a^  o^oot  thuznk  ^ou  ue^ 

/o>t  fw^^un^  u^  ^Itk  ^ou^  atUnd^nc^  and  heipi^^  *a^e  iU  eoeni^  a  ^ttal  ^uc^^ 

SptalUn^  {o^  both  «v  {cUh^  and  m^^elf.O  would  U^  to  eXp^^  oua,  thanU  to 

i  /o>t  t}\€,  fine  CO  ope^tation  ooeA,  the.  ifea^u. 

f?  be^^  tJuU  tU  ent^^tanc^  o{  Oennec^  (Cal^l9nc)   into  tU /Jlncnd  picta^  U 

0.  a  JtMl  plvi  factot  jo^  t'U  a  <}ao0€A,  . 

?  btJ^e  that  thU  i^oljtm^  b^  Oen^^  <^^  tU  flUcnd  induU^  a  ^Mck 

1^  .^..Ut^uj.  a^.'jJh^  U  a  plu^  {actc^  fo^  ,^  «  ^^^^  ^  p  ^^  encou^ta^ 

viwethcttJ^  futu-^  fo^  ^iKoruU  U^U  utA^  ^t^tin^, 

7A*  adu^^^i^  p^cya^  un.^  ^  1^,1  ,,  5^  g^^   .^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

I  04  ia^a^  tU  {utu^^  don^t^  acc^tanc^  o{  ou^  p^d^cct  U  concc^:,.d,flt  lea^ 

A  mjj  OpKj^iotu 

'W  04  a  o,^^^  9  a«  pUa^d  to  ^ee  Oenn^  U  tU  ^Ir^^  plctu^^i^^ul  <u^  9 

h^wa^  and  .e.^  9  a..  aUo  pU^ed  .Uk    tU  ^.lati^^hlp  9  haoe  eKpU^unced 

otnL9  c^^^tU  p^c^4.  of  pUvUng.  an  addU^nal  ICO  acA^. 

f  '4ou  onA  r-U.  I'.a^J.u^  a^  eoe^  in  ou^,  a^  «,e  would  be  happ^  to  ^«  you  a^^ain 

hope  ^oucMn  .^U  tk^  dUn^  ar^^ln  in  tU  ne^  future JetU  h^pe  we  con  cele- 

a  -vi-it   'ycc  ^e-^on  tKU  ^p^Jina, 

<^  aqaU  thuv^,  Vou  and  Cal  fll  ^c^  bein^  inooulei  in  tU  ftUond  indu^U.,  and 

0^  t}i,  inooAo^nent  of  Oenmco  U  tU  b>ughtlU  ^pot  the  indu^U^  ha,  had  in  a 

'•J«e,9  haue  confidence  in  thU  tMom, 


SinceAelj  j/outd., 

Richard  X,  Culp 
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/j/'S'^y {i :-/-:■> :^r.    /yv     />^c-/,     /Z'V"^'     ^^.//^^     7/.c-^     .^^c/  ^ 


/'/^A 


'//,  ' '. ''  ■'  I 
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July    14,    1971 


Robert   Nies 
River   Company 
0.    Box   758 
nnal,    California    92274 

r  Bob: 

We  appreciate  the  way  your  company,  Co-River,  has 
Ued  the  fruit  from  our  "Peters  Ranch  Company"  this 
:  season. 

Being  plagued  with  very  small  fruit  it  was  a  pleasure 
see  you  harvest  the  crop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the 
:  financial  results  out  of  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  know  that  quite  a  bit  of  the 
^^^t  to  the  export  market  and  I  suppose  that  this 
^^might  have  been  part  of  the  answer  to  such  satisfying 

We  have  been  extremely  pleased  with  the  service  that 
ave  been  getting  from  your  field  and  sales  departments. 

^Co-River  Company  certainly  stands  for  cooperation  and 


Sincerely, 


PETERS  RANCH  COMPANY 


Norman  Dreyfuss        *   '^ 

Bunker  Hill  East 

311  So.  Spring  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90013 


.1 
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l4$-800  Pima  Road 
Indian  Wells,   Calif 


Mr.  Max   Cook 

c/o  Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco  Inc., 

Thermal,   California 

Dear  Max: 

I   feel  reniss  in  not  having  expressed  rry  appreciation  and  thsnks 
for  the  close  and    beneficial  association  our  two  companies  have  had 
during   the  past  16  years— so  here  goes. 

The  Hepgblade-Marguleas-Tenneco  Company  has  always  marketed  our  gra 
usin:-  thr  best  of  sound  marketi  r^;  prin:ip.ils.  Their  selling  expert 
manifested  itself,    especially  during  the  years  of  the  grape  bovcot. 

In  1955  we  started  with  80  acres  of  table  grapes,  and  today  farm  ov 
S?.0  acres   Dpon  which  there  is   no  indebtedness. 

Having  coTT7jleted  in  Wn  our  l6th  harvest  year,  I  am  happy  to  renor 
that  each  and  every  year  has  been  '-i  profitable  one.  I  am  confident 
in  saying  that  the  Hcg;^blade-Farf'ulras-Te  nneco  Comoany  was,  to  a  la 
degree,    responsible  for  such  an  e;nviable  record. 

I  am  hapDV  to  say,  Nax,  that  our  association  with  your  Corpany  five 
me  a  great  sense  of  strength  and  security  and  that  H  and  K  will  alv 
remain  a   friend  of  tiie  small   famer. 

Si  ncerely. 


■PAK  RA\'CH 


Owner-Manager 
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Stanley  M.Love 

Escdon ,  CtJifornio 


September  I7,  I971 


L,  L.   "late.  President 
ifornia  :.L-i3nd  Orcharcs,   Inc. 
ersfield,  California  93309 

r  Sir: 

Ik  you  for  vour  nichtr  fine  settlement  price  for  -ry  loyn 

ive  been  alnays  pleased  uith  the  Cal-Al  ret^om,  but  since 
association  irith  T.nneco  I  feel  even  nore  secure.  Th're 
r.ore  al:::-ri-  bein~  produced  in  California,  but  -  ra-e' n 
ortable  frelin-  that  they  i:ili  bo  sold.'  t-o.  .^:-res^L^ 
•vative  -.rr:.etin^  approach  0^  ::ep::blade.::cr^ec;.  T;nneco,  -^c 
ta^cS.'^^'uon?^  n-erially  contribute  to  an  incrc.se  in  po^ 

fine  people  solid  policies  and  financial  stren-th  of  -e-^co 
l^JrV'^^^^'^^-^^^-on  re  so  ion,  ha.-e  needed  to  

r.ar  plan  on  narketins  nj^  crop  for  me   next  year. 
est  personal  regards. 


?incerel7^ 


^^IcUUf.    7^ 


X 
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January  24-,  197: 
21042  S.  Carroll 
Ripon,    Calif.    9! 


To  'ffhom  It  J:»y   Concern: 


to    California    Almond  CrchPr 


growers   ca 
has  a    tend 


!!ncri95r"   r/'far'a:'re1re    concerned,    we  h.ve    .een    ve 
llrac'dPfVerence    «ince   it  has  becone   .   part   o  f  Tennec 
They  hcnvr    always   been   very    fair   'vity.    us,    nnr    I    do    believ 
;;e  need   a   good   independent  packer    ^or  not   rll 
to   belong    to   an   a  psociation.      I    feel    that   one 
to  keep    the   other   on   it'?    toes. 

I    feel    that  Tenneco  has   the   resources    to  e7rpj?nd    the   Cali 
almond  r.^rket  all    over   the  world.    JVith    the   new  plant. 
have    built   rnd    the   moderni-.-ti  on   of  the    old    one      they   ci 
crpable    of   turning    out  r.s    fine   a  proauct   as   could   be    fou 
rny"^«r«. 

^^ the  new  br?nd, 

abl  c 


'ith    the  large   .-dvertising  progrrra   behind 
^^  ^  -    ■  -       to   compete  with   any   other   c 


Sun   Giant,    it   should    oe 


The  House  of  Alponds,  which  is  u 
restaurant  on  a  busy  hie-^hway,  is 
troducing   almonds   to    the    traveling  puolic. 


ually  located   in 
i.n   excellent    '^ay 


a   nice 
of  in- 


-Ve   are  >;/ell    sptisfled  with   California  Alnond 
buyer    for   our  T^roduct  end   are   optimistic   aoout 
the  almond  market. 


Orchards  ta 
the    futu] 


Sincerely, 
Carroll    D.    iSmith 


.d.M- 
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:avalletto  Ranches 
!3479  Road    20J5 
Ihow.chilla,    Calif.    93610 


January    30,    1972 


ear  Lew, 

By  request  of  John  Chambers,  I  write  this  letter  in  order 
0   do  my  part  to  combat  an  unfair  attack  upon  Tenneco  and  its 
rfiliates. 

My  father  and  I  o*n  and  manage  460  acres  of  almonds.   We 
we  been  selling  our  almond  production  to  Heggblade-^arguleas 
'  Tennaco.   In  1961  our  operation  started  u,ith  almond  planting 
Id  in  1963  we  sold  our  almonds  ot  California  Almond  Orchards 
'  Paso  Robles.   uihen  Tenneco  took  over  this  organization,  both 

father  and  I  were  very  enthusiastic  to  see  a  company  the 
ze  of  Tenneco  put  its  capitol  behind  the  almond  industry. 
As  it  has  proven  out,  Tenneco' s  solid  capital  has  shown 

the  rest  of  the  almond  trade  a  spirit  of  competition  that 
B  almond  industry  needed.   It  gave  growers  of  almonds  a  choice 
where  their  almonds  would  be  processes  and  handled  at  a 
Lr  price: 

Tenneco's  ne«  brand  name,  "Sun-Giant"  links  almonds  with 
>er  quality  food  products,  bringing  about  a  strong  association 
advertisement  to  promote  almonds  to  their  fullest  potential, 
ineco  has  been  a  leader  in  stimulating  sales  of  a  crop  that  has 
'bled  in  volume  in  5  years.   We  think  this  is  important  because 
the  non-bearing  acreage  yet  to  be  available  for  the  market. 

Ordinarily  large  companies  absorb  smaller  ones  and  the 
sonal  touch  of  individuality  is  lost;  but  Tenneco  is  an 
eption  to  the  rule.   Most  of  the  personnel  of  California^ 
end  Orchards  was  retained  by  Tenneco.   Added  personnel  have 
aed  in  the  expansion  areas.   As  growers  we  feel  the  personal 
:h  of  that  small  company  remains, 

^  It's  been  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  you,  Lou,  and  your 
•f.   I  hope  «e  will  see  many  years  of  Tenneco  in  the  future. 


Sincerely, 


O, 


/^^ 
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Ranchers-    Labor    Pool.  inc. 

Box  833 
iNDio.  California 


Speei.liiing  in  the  Supervision  .nd  C»re  of  Coaehell.  Valley  Date  Garden,  and  Citro.  Grove. 

January  31st  1972 
Mr  Harry  Bleich 
Cal  i^ate  Company 
Drawer  HHH 
Indio,Calif. 

Dear  Harry: 

The  article  on  Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco  in  the 
January  15th  issue  of  The  Produce  News  is  timely  and  encoura 
to  write  you  my  thoughts  on  the  subject.  As  I  look  back  on  n 
than  tvo  years  of  contact  with  you  and  H  and  M  Tenneco,  I  an 
that  the  position  of  our  date  growers  has  substantially  itapi 

As  you  know,  my  son  and  I  operate  a  ranch  care  program  fc 
small  date  and  citrus  properties  for  other  owners  as  well  as 
own  interests.  This  program  evolved  because  it  met  a  need.  ] 
question  if  a  majority  of  these  properties  would  be  active  1 
If  we  had  not  pooled  our  equipment  and  developed  economies. 

A  grower  and  his  family  can  operate  a  date  garden  as  lonj 
the  palms  arc  ccmnaratively  short  but  when  it  grows  tall  cht 
must  have  expensive  equipment  and  a  professional  crew. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  small  date  grov;er  and  th( 
small  marketing  agency.  It  takes  a  giant  to  sell  to  the  giai 

My  opinion  of  H  and  M  Tenneco  to  date  is  a  favorable  one, 
marketing  co-onerative  in  the  past  did  a  good  job  for  us  bu 
under  todays  conditions  we  need  more  clout.  VJe  had  accuniuiai 
back  breaking  araounts  of  fruit  as  carry-over.  You  have  brouj 
our  sales  to  a  satisfactory  condition. 

We  are, in  fact,  placing  our  future  in  your  hands.  I  can  i 
no  preferable  alternative.  Your  self  interest  as  well  as  yo. 
concern  for  our  welfare  should  give  us  many  years  of  fair 
dealing.  With  your  drive  and  keen  insight  into  the  date  bus. 
we  have  a  good  basis  for  optimism. 


Cordially  and  sincerely  your 
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51251  Avenida  Obregon 
La  Quinta,  California 
January  22,  1972 


Robert  Nies 
iiver   Citrus    Company 
.    Box   758 
•raal,    California  92274 

•  Bob: 

»ne  of  the  grovers  that  started  with  Co-River  Citrus  Co-ncanv 
^t  years  ago,  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  express  to  you^^nJ 

'  Co'oanv°hfs'h''''°?  H°"  ^'^r'  '  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^    ^^^    ---- 
Company  has  harvested,  packed  and  rr.arketed  my  forty  acres 

rapefruit.   Your  staff  has  provided  me  with  their  expertise 
he  growing  of  my  crop  which  has  been  something  in  addition 
heir  normal  duties  in  the  field.  auaixion 

Ht?ii  j;*°yer,  your  Company  has  provided  me  with  packing 
lities  that  are  modern  and  efficient  which  places  me  in  a 
tion  of  competing  with  the  large  growers  and  packers  in 
area.   It  also  gave  me  the  benefit  of  National  distribu- 

LfuT^^'i^^^''"  ^""'^   promotion  activities  that  would  be 
ssibie  for  a  sn.all  grower. 

>ts  for  grapefruit  m  the  export  markets.   This  would  have 

-rs,  but  vith  your  Company's  resources,  you  have  again 
us  competitive  with  the  giants  of  the  industry. 

^a^'^nn?'  +  ^  have  personally  enjoyed  this  extremely  profit- 
association  vith  the  group  that  has  taken  such  'excellent 
.^..■>  r      ^''''  ^^^  "^"""^  problems  arising  from  the 
sses  of  growing,  packing  and  marketing  of  mv  grapefruit 
.my  intention,  and  hope,  to  continue  this  profitable 
lation  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  citrus-growing  business. 


Sincerely, 


r^^^^' 
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U30  South  Fuller  Ave: 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
February  2,  1972 


Cal-Date  Company 
P.  0.  Drawer  HHH 
Indio,  California   92201 

Gentlemen: 

Recently  I  finished  harvesting  the  second  crop  from  my  date 
under  the  grower  agreement  I  have  with  Cal-Date  Company.   I 
like  to  review  with  you  my  observations  both  before  and  sine 
Tenneco  came  in  June  of  1970. 

Conditions  in  the  date  industry  and  returns  to  growers  by  th 
cooperative  had  deteriorated  badly  during  the  previous  four 
five  years.  Both  the  Association  and  the  growers  were  so  de 
in  debt  there  seemed  no  way  out.  Plant  costs  were  excessive 
the  unsold  crop  for  the  previous  year  was  still  on  hand.  I 
been  seriously  considering  giving  up  completely  although  I  h 
been  a  date  grower  in  the  Coachella  Valley  for  29  years. 

There  was  a  general  return  of  confidence  and  almost  immediat 
improvement  after  Cal-Date  Company  was  organized  and  backed 
effective  management  and  marketing  techniques.  The  old  inve 
were  liquidated.  Growers  were  given  a  guaranteed  price  so  t 
they  now  know  what  the  return  will  be  before  they  ever  start 
grow  the  crop.  The  industry  has  stabilized  to  the  point  tha 
is  now  an  interest  in  new  plantings.  Many  old  bank  loans  ha 
paid  off  and  there  is  a  renewed  emphasis  by  the  farmers  on  g 
a  quality  crop. 

Conditions  were  so  bad  I  do  not  see  how  we  ever  could  haves 
as  an  industry  if  Tenneco  had  not  come  in  at  the  time  it  did 
appreciate  what  you  are  doing  for  us. 


Very  truly  yours. 


G\jyj^n   Wilson 
GW:lsa 
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^33  H.  Burton  Way 

Palm  Springs,  California 

Janukry  19,  1972 


Robert  Nies 

Co-River  Citrus  Company 
.  Box  758 
rmal,  California  9227^ 

r  Bob: 

unately  your  Company  has  been  in  a  position  to  offer  me  as  a  small 
er  the  benefit  of  your  plant  facilities  which  I  co^ide^  seconHo 
^.y-s  e^ntLri"'"".":-*'^  opportunity  to  take  advanLy  ^r'o^ 

«:  Er:ir„r  .-.til.:-;  sls.s  :.T-r:  ^:r  •„ 


Very  truly  ycjurs, 


(^    Lawrence  Pierce 
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HARBOE  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE.  INC. 

ARABIA       C  ENTER       -iZ-AbS     H^/Y.    1.1       DRAV/ER    1787.   INDiO.   CALIF.  9 
CITRUS      .      •      -      DATES      -      .      -      FIEllD    CROPS  PHONE     (714J     347 

OESERT     DEVELOPMFNTf     ,       .       .       FARM     M*N«.CEMEKT       -       -       .      COMSUL1 


September  9,    1971 


Mr.  Robert  Nies 

Co-River  Citrus 

P.  O.  Box  758 

Thermal,  California  92274 


Dear  Bob: 

As  president  of  Harboe  Management  Service,  Inc.,  which 
is  agent  for  Mr.  Firestone's  K-B-L  Ranch  as  well  as  the 
Triple  L  Ranch  which  belongs  to  Messrs.  George  Burns  and 
Jack  Benny,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  way 
your  Co-River  Company  has  handled  the  1970-71  crop. 

Through  exceptional  cooperation  during  the  growing  year 
both  from  your  field  department  and  from  you  we  carried  the 
crop  to  an  extremely  successful  finish  which  certainly  is 
gratifying  for  both  the  owners  and  us  as  farm  managers. 

I  can  recall  the  many  occasions  when  your  field  department 
has  been  of  help  in  assessing  things  like  frost  damage,  insect 
problems,  etc.,  etc.  -  -  a  service  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  achieve  the  results  we  are  now  looking  at. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  work  with  a  company  as  honest  as  yours. 

Sincerely, 

HARBOE  MANACrl^^NT  SERVICE,  INC. 


Jens 


P.S.   The  promotional  programs  that  you  have  outlined  to  me 
for  the  future  sound  exciting  and  should  further  enhance  the 
chances  for  fine  financial  results  for  the  smaller  grower. 


JH:  sg 
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February  7,    1972 


Hon.    Richard   T.   Hanna 
rressTTjan 

5  Lon^worth  House  Office  Building 
ilngton,    r,    C.    20515 

?  Dick: 

1  enclosinET  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent 
;he  Cal-Date  Company, 

teems  that  th'j  trust-busting  activities  of  the  federal 
jrnraent  are  now  reaching  dov/n  into  the  aericultural 
,s.  As  you  know,  Kern  County  Lond  ConDDny  was  arnalc;aD- 
I  with  Tenneco  inc.,  which  in  turn  has' expanded  their 
cultural  research  and  sales.   At  present'  they  have 
ndcd  into  the  Coachelln  Vallev  area  where  they  arc  now 
esslnfi  and  selling  dates,  fornerlv  orocessed  by  the 
fornla  Date  Grovrers  Association,  and  where  they  are 
active  in  c^rapes  and  citrus  fruits. 

my  own  knowledge  they  are  eood  conjpetition  and  do  not 
rol  any  lar?e  sec;T!3ent  of  agriculture  in  the  state, 
pt  perhaps  in  dates  v;here  they  do  control  about  60 
ent.   I  believe  uiy  letter  fully  exolains  their  activity 
his  regard. 

Inf^  that  you  are  certainly  concerned  with  the  affri- 
ural  industry  in  the  State  of  California,  I  would 
eclate  your  personal  Investigation  into  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Walter  R.  Schmid 


sa 
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January  20,  1972 


Mr.  Robert  Nies 

Co-River  Citrus 

P.  O.  Box  758 

Thermal,  California  92274 

Dear  Bob: 

In  reviewing  our  packing  program  for  this  coming  year 
it  occurred  to  us  that  v/e  had  been  remise  in  telling  you 
after  the  finish  of  last  year's  harvest  how  much  we  appreci 
the  excellent  service  you  are  providing  for  us  in  the  packs 
and  marketing  of  our  fruit  on  the  Green  Leaf  Ranch. 

The  service  that  you  and  your  field  department  has  giv 
us,  especially  in  determining  when  to  harvest  for  the  best 
financial  results,  has  been  unsurpassed  and  your  help  durir 
and  after  periods  of  frost  in  trying  to  assess  the  situatic 
was  invaluable  to  us. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  Co-River ' s  integrity  and 
honesty  is  unquestionable,  and  wish  to  take  this  opportunit 
to  thank  you  for  many  years  of  a  good  grower-handler  relatj 
ship. 


Sincerely, 
GREEN  LEAF  RANCH 

Harold  E.  Ens ley 
Rt.  1  Box  164    \ 
Thermal,  California  92274 


HEE:s 
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John  Anthony  Dungan        | 

P    O    SOX  396  , 
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TENNECO  AGRICULTURAL  FACT  FILE 


necember  10,  1971 


Following  is  fact  information  concernino  Tenneco's  overall 
agricultural  objectives  -- 

^s   far  as  the  grower  is  concerned  --  and  this  includes  small,  medium 
and  large  nrowers  --  the  Tenneco  plan  is  to  provide  him  with  wider  and 
more  established  markets  for  his  products,  help  him  develop  a  broader 
base  of  consumption  through  expert  marketino  and  promotion,  and  augnen 
and  strengthen  his  product  quality  (as  hisquality  improves,  his  retur 
improves) . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  consumer 
the  American  housewife.  The  Tenneco  objective  here  is  to  provide  her 
with  the  finest  quality  ^resh  fruits  and  vegetables  available  in  the 
most  attractive,  convenient  and  protective  packagina  at  a  realistic 
market  price  under  a  national  brand  oronram  ~-  Sun  Giant. 

The  most  commonly  used  excuse  for  some  of  the  plinhts  of  agriculture 
is  that  the  farmer  has  become  too  efficient  '/ith  resultant  oversupply. 
This  is  not  the  complete  answer.  The  fact  is  that  agriculture 
generally  has  been  experiencinc  a  lack  of  marketinn  finesse. 

Price  concession  alone  as  a  selling  device  rarely  results  in  an 
adequate  return  to  the  nrower.  The  wav  to  market  agricultural  product 
is  not  to  relv  on  governmental  marketing  orders  and  restrictive  measur 
but  conversely  by  increasinn  demand  throunh  better  advertising,  market 
merchandising  and  distribution. 

This  results  in  better  returns  to  the  nrowers.  For  example,  a  case  in 
point  is  the  date  industrv.  ^r^or   to  Tenneco's  participation,  this 
industry  was  in  financial  trouble  and  the  nrowers  were  faced  with  a 
loss  of  market  and  inability  to  cover  their  nrowino  costs.  There  was 
a  oro^usion  of  brand  names  and  inadequate  marketing.  After  Heggblade- 
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arguleas-Tenneco  steooed  in  and  brounht  its  merchandising  expertise 

0  bear,  the  association  has  been  reiuvenated,  is  nov/  operatinc  in  the 
lack  and  the  many  small  orovers  for  the  first  tine  in  several  years 
re  making  money. 

ronically,  a  hue  and  crv  has  none  uo  to  stoo  vertical  integration  in 
nriculture.  The  claim  essentially  is  that  bianess  is  bad  and  there- 
ore  automatically  harms  the  small  famer.     The  facts  do  not  suoport  this 
ontention.  For  example,  i^-M-T  does  not  own  a  sinnle  date,  nor  a  date 
ree,  nor  a  date  orchard.  ^11  the  dates  've  market  belono  to  5,  10,  20 
id  40  acre  qroi^ers. 

t  seems  obvious  that  the  bigness  of  Tenneco  was  an  asset  to  the  date 
idustry  and  to  its  associated  nrowers.   It  took  a  combination  of 
jrketing  and  distribution  exoertise,  advertising,  sales  promotion, 
;  well  as  capital  in  order  to  turn  around  the  date  industry  in  the 

ile  this  illustration  is  relatively  minor  in  the  total  scheme  of 
iricultural  activities  in  this  country,  it  is  this  concept  which 
jnneco  is  attempting  to  apply  throughout  its  agricultural  marketing 
•ograms  whether  they  relate  to  dates,  almonds,  fresh  fruits  or 
iqetables.  Rather  than  be  dependent  on  a  few  larae  buyers,  we  believe 
lat  through  the  channels  of  good  distribution  and'effective  advertising 
!  can  ooen  uo  many  new  markets  and  attract  manv  new  customers  at  no 
icrifice  in  price.   It  is  our  intention  tnat  through  concerted 
Ivertisinq,  aggressive  promotion  and  nationwide  distribution,  we  will 
'  in  a  stronger  position  to  help  the  growers  sell  their  products 
roughout  the  country  at  both  a  fair  orice  to  the  orower  and  a  aood 
lue  to  the  consumer. 

1  the  small  grower  can  and  does  have  a  future  in  American  aari culture, 
e  small  grower,  able  and  v/illing  to  grow  superior  quality  produce, 

s  an  ally  of  significant  strenath  in  Tenneco. 


storically,  the  small  grower,  strugalinq  alone,  faces  many  obstacles, 
is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  grow,  harvest,  ship  and  sell  his 
op  with  a  reasonable  profit.  Normally  he  carries  the  burden  through 
e  harvest.  At  that  point,  he  turns  to  a  commercial  packer  to  pack 
s  fruit  --  and  in  all  likelihood  the  same  packing  organization  handles 
B  sal es . 

St  commercial  packers  are  termed  "seasonal."  They  operate  during 
e  few  months  of  packing  and  are  out  of  business  and  out  of  contact 
th  the  trade  the  balance  of  the  year.  These  shippers  are  in  most 
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instances  limited  in  sales  outlets  by  the  single  commodity  --  or  the 
few  commodities  --  they  pack.  Having  no  selection,  the  greatest 
incentive  to  attract  a  buyer  is  to  offer  the  product  at  a  lesser  price. 

H-M-T  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  a  well  planned  program  and  its 
importance  to^the  small  grower.  Together  they  are  a  team. 

How  then  do  the  Tenneco  concepts  precisely  serve  the  interests  of  the 
grower? 

First,  thev  give  him  ready  access  to  marketino  expertise  (particularly 
daily  contacts  with  buyers,  knowledge  of  buyer's  needs,  planned  marketi 
programs,  awareness  of  price  structures,  advertising  and  promotion) 
that  is  nationwide.  A  team  of  professional  salesmen  are  on  the  job  12 
months  of  the  year  and  in  daily  contact  with  the  trade.  There  is  at 
least  one  specialist  in  every  field  --  citrus,  potatoes,  grapes,  etc. 

Second,  the  grower  knows  before  shipment  what  orice  he  will  receive; 
no  risky  speculative  shioment.  With  this  Guaranteed  payment  to  grower 
H-M-T  assumes  responsibility  for  collections. 

Third,  H-M-T  does  so  much  shiopino  to  so  many  places  that  growers  can 
participate  in  less-than-carload  or  less-than-truckload  shipments. 
H-M-T  can  fill  out  the  shipment  with  the  produce  of  other  growers, 
at  a  saving  to  all.  This  calls  for  a  fully  staffed  traffic  department 
prepared  to  protect  shipments  and  insure  possible  claims. 

Fourth,  H-M-T  offers  packing  facilities  much  more  modern  and  sophistici 
than  a  grower  could  afford  to  provide  for  himself.  The  central  loadiiK 
points,  with  consolidation  of  various  items  attracts  trade  and  greater 
outlets  for  a  Grower's  products. 

Fifth,  through  newsletters  and  other  communications,  fl-M-T  keeps  its 
growers  up  to  the  minute  on  market  trends. 

Sixth,  the  grower  has  access  to  a  knowledgeable  field  staff  vyhich  is 
available  year   round  and  provides  assistance  throughout  the  growing 
and  harvesting  periods  if  he  so  desires. 

Seventh,  he  has  access  to  financial  assistance  for  labor  and  materials 
as  well  as  a  supplv  of  labor.  Modern  equipment  is  available  at  little 
or  no  extra  cost  to  the  grower. 

Finhth,  products  nrown  in  all  districts  are  made  available  through  the 
harvest  and  post-harvest  period  when  the  product  lends  itself  to  stora< 
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I  turn,  what  are   the  benefits  to  the  buyer? 

_rsjt_,  it  gives  hin  a  dependable  source  of  suooly,  since  H-M-T 
•ganization  is  hinhly  skilled  at  oackina  and  tiroely  shipment. 

icond,  it  provides  hin  a  year-round  source  of  suDoly,  made  possible 
■  H-M-T's  geographical  spread  (California,  Arizona,  Mexico  and 
xas)  in  oackinn  and  shiopinq. 

2rd,  by  representing  many  nro-wers  with  nanv  different  types  of  croos, 
>1-T  offers  buyers  a  full  range  of  produce. . .one-stoo  shopping,  vou 
ght  say.  One  phone  call  to  H-''-T  has  the  sarte  effect  as  dozens' of 
one  calls  to  individual  arowers:  the  buver's  tine  is  thus  conserved. 

urth,  buyers  obtain  effective  oualitv  control,  since  H-'-i-T  oeoole 
e  experts  at  receiving,  nackinn,  and  shippinn. 

d  finally,  hcv  does  the  consumer,  the  housewife,  share  in  this  program? 

rs_t,  it  offers  her  freshness  and  other  standards  of  Quality  that  are 
t   likely  to  be  available  under  direct  orower-buver  relationship. 

cond,  it  provides  a  continuity  of   better  qualitv  and  better  grade. 

i_rd,  through  continuing  research  and  development  the  Tenneco  programs 
Dvide  better  innovation  and  improvements  in  packaginq,  and  processing 
th  subsequent  improvements  in  product  flavor. 

jrth,  the  programs  provide  extensive  develonment  of  new  types  of 
:kaging  which  insure  the  fruits  and  veoetables  arriving  in  her  home 
better  condition  with  less  chance  of  spoil aoe. 

Fth,  the  reduced  waste  and  less  spoilage  for  the  housewife  results 
an  overall  cost  savim  on  her  grocery  bill. 

cth,  fruits  and  vegetables  arrive  more  attractive,  more  appealing, 
*e  appetizing. 

^enth,  by  providing  more  realistic  pricing  at  the  grower  level,  this, 
turn,  provides  more  realistic  pricing  at  the  retail  level. 

'eral  examples  might  better  illustrate  these  points: 

or  to  1945  grapes  were  wery   new  to  Arizona.   In  that  year  a  new 
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variety  of  grapes  called  Cardinals  was  propagated.  In  1948  this 
variety  was  planted  on  a  number  of  ranches.  This  seemed  to  put 
others  in  the  mood  to  plant  and  from  1948  to  1958  many  more  acres 
were  planted  to  this  variety  as  well  as  the  Thompson  Seedless. 

This  heavv  plantina  of  Cardinals  began  to  bear  in  1952.  This  is  when 
the  growers  realized  that  it  is  one  thing  to  olant  vines,  but  to  grow 
quality  grapes  and  to  have  a  market  for  them  is  something  else. 

As  the  acres  O"*"  plantina  increased  and  ranches  changed  hands  the 
Arizona  grape  deal  went  down  hill  fast.  Independent  growers  who 
had  no  idea  of  how  to  grow  quality  fruit,  how  to  pack  a  quality  pack 
and  had  no  marketing  outlet  were  sorry  they  ever  planted  a  graoe  vine 

It  was  a  known  fact  that  buyers  were  so  disappointed  with  the  quality 
and  pack  of  Arizona  graoes  that  the  majority  would  buy  from  the  earl> 
grape  packing  area  of  the  Coachella  Valley  in  California,  would  then 
bypass  Arizona  and  wait  for  the  Bakersfield  area  of  California  to  ste 
Things  got  so  bad  that  50%  of  all  Arizona  vineyards  were  either  pulle 
up  or  abandonded. 

Startina  in  1963  H-M-T  decided  to  do  somethina  about  this.  We 
arranged  for  a  substantial  number  of  acres  o^"  graoes  to  be  shipped 
on  consignment  for  the  growers.  IJe  stressed  quality,  gave  them 
full  year-around  supervision  and  advertised  as  such  to  the  buyers. 
The  whole  grace  deal  turned  around  and  brought  the  buyers  back  into 
Arizona. 

H-M-T  was  very  active,  freely  giving  its  growing  and  packing  "know 
how"  to  competitors  and  was  instrumental  in  uo-dating  the  Arizona 
graoe  situation. 


Here  is  another  case  in  point: 

Prior  to  the  tine  that  H-M-T  became  involved  in  California  strawberri 
the  growers  were  small,  few  and  far  between.  The  California  strawber 
industry  was  unknown  around  the  country. 

The  reason  for  this  was  simple.  The  growers  shipped  to  the  local 
markets  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  'Jith  all  the  straw- 
berries finding  their  way  into  these  local  areas,  it  naturally  had  a 
continuing  depressed  market  because  of  over  supply. 

H-M-T  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  orooer  distributior 
for  California  strawberries  to  all  domestic  markets. 

Todav,  we  find  California  berries  virtually  being  flown  halfway  arour 
the  world  for  markets  in  Enaland,  Germany,  Italy,  etc.  The  Caliform 
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rawberry  marketinq  orogram  today  is  indeed  a  larae  one  —  and  much 
re  orofi table  for  the  growers. 

one  grower  recently  wrote,  "There  is  a  great  need  for  a  large, 
'ong,  packina  and  marketina  organization  that  not  only  oacks  and 
)notes  and  sells  one  variety,  but  several  varieties  that  are  linked 
lether  in  one  general  sales  organization.  One  organization  stands 
:  in  California  --  Hegqblade-^larquleas-Tenneco.  This  is  the  only 
lUD  that  is  trying  and  putting  their  monev  on  the  line  to  promote 
1  matured  suoerior  quality  fruit  on  the  nrocer's  shelves.  This 
the  only  group  that  promotes  ^11  nroduce  that  they  handle.  The 
y  craanization  that  has  olants  located  throuchout  the  entire  'Jest 
St  and  centralizes  oroduce  sellino  throuqh  one  oroanization  located 
one  central  area.  No  other  conoanv  nives  its  selling  department 
'  helo  and  assistance  as  does  !-'-'^-T.   I  as  a  grower  am  comnletelv 
d  on  the  !!-M-T  oneration." 

h  all  this,  it  remains  an  unfortunate  fact  that  man's  most  im- 
tant  industry,  agriculture,  is  still  one  of  liis  most  risky  pursuits 
n  a  business  point  of  view.  The  elements,  diseases  of  olants  and 
nials,  oests,  predators,  distribution  oroblems,  erosion,  over- 
duction,  and  sooilage  have  conspired  for  centuries  to  make  the 
duction  of  food  an  unusually  risky  business  venture.  To  be  energetic 
scientious,  and  comoetent  is  often  not  enough. 

neco's  answer  has  been  diversification.  As  a  farmer,  Tenneco  is 

ersifisd,  in  much  the  same  viay   that  Tenneco  as  a  whole  is 
Brsified.  As  a  grower,  we  grow  not  one  croo  but  several.  And  we 

more  than  just  a  grower,  or  a  packer,  or  a  shipper,  or  a  marketer, 

i  broker.  We  are  all  of  these  ~-  and  for  a  good  reason.  What 

It  be  a  poor  year  in  one  or  more  phases  of  agriculture  could  be 

*tter  year  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  ohases. 

liversify,  then,  is  to  soread  the  risk  and  to  assure  continued 
-icipation  in  an  industry  that  is  so  basic  to  man's  survival  and 
important  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Significant  diversification 
:ourse,  may  mean  bigness.  ' 

leco  requires  that  its  land  use  division,  which  comprises  real 
ite  development  as  well  as  agriculture,  must  stand  on  its  own  feet 
onerations  are  total  Iv  independent  of  Tenneco's  other  divisions. 
It  must  show  a  profit  on  its  own.  '^therv/ise,  a  Tenneco  division 
a  high  degree  of  autonomy,  and  in  the  case  of  agriculture  our 
inomy  and  our  resources  have  enabled  us  to  do  most  of  the  thinns 
ussed  here. 
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Our  Dolicy  is  to  make  a  profit.  We  realize  that,  in  order  to  do  so, 
v^e  must  serve  the  grower,  the  buyer  and  the  oublic,  th^t  we  f^iust 
resDond  to  a  public  need  with  quality  products  and  realistic  prices. 
After  all,  only  20  per  cent  of  our  sales  volume  comes  from  Tenneco 
crops.  The  remaininn  80  oer  cent  reoresents  the  production  of 
hundreds  of  indeoendent  farmers  and  growers. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  as  successful  as  agriculture  has  become 
in  the  United  States,  there  are  an  estimated  13  to  14  million  people 
who  are  not  receiving  enough  to  eat  —  many  of  whom  are  still  going 
hungry. 

So  the  challenge  to  Tenneco  --  and  to  others  actively  engaged  in 
agriculture  --  is  to  reach  out  and  help  find  and  clothe  all  Americans 
with  healthful  and  hi  oh  quality  products  v/hile  at  the  same  time 
assisting  the  independent  farmers  and  growers  toward  the  successful 
pursuit  of  their  agricultural  noals. 
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TENNECO  INC. 


P.O.BOX  3511  •  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77001 


I.  CARPENTER 

'resident 

'229-3388 


December  22,  1971 


'1r.  Boren  Chertkov,  Counsel 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
:ommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Jnited  States  Senate 
lashington,  D.  C.   20510 

)ear  Mr.  Chertkov: 

0  follow  up  on  our  conversation,  I  would  like  to  clarify  what  appears 
;o  be  a  misconception  on  your  part  regarding  our  agricultural  activi- 
:ies.  Perhaps  this  is  the  result  of  the  recent  syndicated  series  of 
rticles  on  agribusiness  from  the  WASHINGTON  POST. 

s  I  mentioned  to  you,  we  have  gone  to  the  POST  and  pointed  out  to 
hem  what  we  believe  to  be  major  errors  in  fact  and  errors  of  omission 
s  far  as  their  series  is  concerned  and  we  are  sending  material  point- 
ng  out  these  inaccuracies  to  all  of  the  newspapers  which  carried  the 
OST  series. 

he  most  significant  point  of  confusion  seems  to  center  around  the 
oncept  of  what  is  a  vertically  integrated  agricultural  system.  To 
enneco  this  simply  means  that  we  begin  with  the  crops  in  the  field  -- 
ither  ours  or  other  independent  farmers  --  and  follow  them  through 
aryesting,  packaging  and  processing,  promotion,  selling  and  distri- 
Lition. 

he  POST  series  made  quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  we  bring  to  bear 
n  our  agricultural  activities  the  capabilities  of  our  other  operating 
ivisions.  If  these  functions  were  to  fit  such  a  system  we  would  be 
leased  to  incorporate  them.  However  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 

5  I  mentioned  to  you  on  the  telephone,  while  we  have  a  packaging 
Jsiness  this  division  does  not  have  any  West  Coast  operations  which 
jply  —  and  we  do  not  use  a  single  Tenneco  package  in  our  agriculture 
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business.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chemicals  from  our  Chemical  Divi- 
sion —  here  we  essentially  provide  raw  materials  which  end  up  as 
ingredients  in  our  customers'  end  products.  This  also  applies  to  our 
Oil  Division  which  has  its  refinery  at  Chalmette,  La.,  nearly  2,000 
miles  away  --  and  we  do  not  have  oil  and  gas  distribution  on  the 
West  Coast  and  consequently  do  not  have  these  products  available  in 
that  area. 

I  should  hasten  to  mention  again  that  since  each  division  in  our 
diversified  company  is  charged  with  achieving  its  own  reasonable 
earnings  goal,  the  elements  of  distance  and  competitive  forces  preclude 
the  use  of  our  packaging,  chemicals,  and  oil  and  gas  products  in  our 
agricultural  activities. 

As  you  requested  I  am  attaching  to  thisjetter  copies  of  letters  which 
we  are  sending  to  the  various  news  media  which  have  carried  the  POST 
series  --  also  a  letter  which  is  being  sent  to  a  number  of  newspapers 
which  have  carried  editorials  on  the  subject.  We  are  also  including 
a  copy  of  the  agricultural  fact  file  on  our  company  which  brings 
up-to-date  our  current  activities  in  this  area.  In  addition  we  are 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Autumn  issue  of  the  TENNECO  magazine  and  a 
copy  of  our  1970  Annual  Report.  We  are  unable  to  provide  you  with  ten 
copies,  inasmuch  as  we  are  in  short  supply  and  are  in  the  process  of 
preparing  our  1971  report.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  what- 
ever quantity  you  desire  as  soon  as  our  1971  report  is  off  the  press. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 


Sincerely 


j/,;/^-.;  ^"/V-4^ 


WMC/le 
Enclosures 
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TE?lMECDir]C.  =  =  ^x..  .c,,,,, 


December  10.  1971 


M  V.  CASP£NTc?? 
711229-3388 


Recently  your  newspaper  carried  a  syndicated  series  of  articles 
on  agribusiness  from  the  WASHINGTON  POST.    Tenneco  was  men- 
tioned prominently  in  the  series. 

For  future  reference,  we  are  enclosing  a  fact  file  on  Tenneco 's 
agricultural  activities.   Also,  I  ask  that  you  telephone  us  collect  in 
Houston  if  we  can  be  of  service  at  any  time. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to  be 
inaccuracies  in  the  POST  series, 

1.  The  article  stated  that  Tenneco  paid  no  federal  taxes  for  1969. 
The  fact  is  our  federal  income  taxes  for  that  year  were  $27  million 
and  were  $30  million  for  1970. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  confusion  regarding  our  concept  of  "a  verti- 
cally integrated  agricultural  system."    To  Tenneco  tiiis  means  from 
"seedling  to  supermarket."    We  start  with  the  crops  in  the  field  — 
either  ours  or  other  independent  growers  —  and  follow  them  through 
harvesting,  packaging  and  processing,  promotion,  selling  and  distrf- 
bution  to  the  grocer's  shelf.    If  functions  of  other  Tenneco  divisions 
fit  this  system  we  would  be  pleased  to  utilize  them.    However   this 

is  not  the  case.  * 

While  we  have  a  packaging  business,  this  division  does  not  have  any 
West  Coast  operations  —  and  v/e,  in  fact,  do  not  use  a  single  Tenneco 
package  in  our  agricultural  business.    The  same  is  true  of  chemicals 
from  our  Chemical  Division.    And  this  also  applies  to  our  Oil  Division 
which  has  its  refinery  at  Chalmette,  La.,  nearly  2,000  miles  away. 

Inasmuch  as  each  division  is  charged  with  its  ov.  n  profitability, 
distance  and  competitive  forces  preclude  use  of  cur  packaging,' chemi- 
cal?, ar.?:  oil  products  in  our  agricultural  activities. 
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3.  The  article  said  we  PRODUCED  2  million  boxes  of  grapes  and 
1.5  million  boxes  of  strawberries.    Actually  we  MARKETED  this 
quantity,  most  of  it  from  small  farmers  and  growers.    In  total, 
only  20  per  cent  of  our  volume  is  Tenneco  crops.    The  remaining 
80  per  cent  comes  from  independent  farmers  and  growers. 

4.  As  far  as  wages  and  benefits  are  concerned,  we  have  consistently 
been  in  the  forefront  in  both  areas  —  and  continue  in  that  position 
today. 

5.  The  article  quotes  at  length  a  Fresno  attorney.    For  the  record, 
we  are  engaged  in  a  court  case  with  one  of  this  attorney's  clients. 
He  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his  observations.    We  would,  in  turn, 
cite  different  facts. 

6.  The  article  mentions  that  we  plan  to  grow  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  "30,000  additional  acres."   This  plan  is  extremely  long  range  — 
and  may  never,  in  fact,  become  a  reality.    The  truth  is  that  Tenneco 
today  farms  directly  only  35,000  acres  and  leases  95,000  acres  to 
individual  farmers.    And  this  acreage  will  likely  be  reduced  in  the 
months  ahead. 

7.  The  article  noted  that  Tenneco  received  "almost  $1  million  in 
1970  cotton  and  sugar  subsidies."   We  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  a 
sugar  subsidy  in  1970  and  our  cotton  subsidy  in  1971  was  $55,000. 

8.  The  article  pointed  out  that  while  "Tenneco  hasn't  yet  moved 
into  Iowa  on  the  grand  scale,  you  can  almost  hear  their  footsteps." 
We  might  note  that  we  "haven't  yet  moved  into  46  other  states." 
Agriculturally,  we  operate  in  California  and  Arizona  —  and  have 
only  marketing  functions  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

We  could  go  on.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  future  plans  will  continue 
to  call  for  a  close  working  relationship  with  farmers  and  growers, 
particularly  in  California  —  and  we  will  continue  to  do  what  we  can 
to  make  these  agricultural  efforts  successful. 

Sincerely, 


Attachment 
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KICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Scenic  Drive  and  Old  Ookdale  Road 

P.  0.  Box  1411 

Modesto,  California    95353 

Area  Code  209  -  526-6654 


December  l6,   1971 


Borden  Cbertkov 

c/o  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  III 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,   D.   C.     20510 

Dear  Mr.   Chertkov: 

Enclosed  is  a   copy  of  two  articles   that  I  thought  would  be   of  interest  to  you. 

The  difference  between  a   grov/er  who  is   in  the  70^  tax  bracket  as  opposed  to 
one  in  the  20^  bracket,   as  you  can  see,   is  quite   sizeable.      It  is  this  advan- 
tage that  is  attracting  the   corporate  and  conglomerate   farms  into  farming,   and 
it  is  this  difference   in  the   cost  of  establishing  an  orchard  or  a  vineyard 
that  is  causing  such  a  hardship  on  our  small  farmer. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  D.  La  Vine 
Farm  Advisor 

PDLrss 


End. 
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/Western  Fruit  Growers,    October,    1971/ 


Almond  growers  get  tax  (break?) 

under  new  depreciation  rul 


by  MARK  E.  BATTERSBY 

Tax  Consultant  ■\ 


Congress  recently  enact- 
ed a  law  which  extended  the  former 
rules  on  the  capitalization  of  the 
development  costs  of  citrus  groves 
to  include  almond  orchards. 

Henceforth,  everything  spent  for 
trees,  planting,  cultivation,  main- 
tenance or  development  of  any  al- 
mond grove  within  four  years  after 
the  trees  are  planted  must  be  cap- 
italized and  cannot  be  written  off 
as  current  expenses. 

Fortunately,  however,  replanting 
required  because  of  a  casualty  loss, 
such  as  the  recent  Los  Angeles 
earthquake,  are  excluded  from  the 
new  rule. 

But  despite  the  obvious  draw- 
backs of  capitalizing  these  expens- 
es, new  depreciation  rules  adopted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  can 
ease  the  pain  of  the  new  require- 
ments slightly. 

The  new  depreciation  rules,  al- 
though designed  primarily  for  in- 
dustry, can  be  applied  to  trees, 
equipment  and  capitalized  expens- 
es and  qualify  growers  for  a  share 
of  tax  savings  expected  to  reach 
$4  billion  annually. 

Basically,  the  new  depreciation 
rules   introduced  by  President  Nix- 


on are  fairly  simple  to  both  under- 
stand and  use.  Remember  the  name 
—  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System  —  you're  going  to  be  hear- 
ing quite  a  lot  about  it. 

The  ADR  System 

The  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System  is  an  optional  system  based 
on  the  more  rigid  "guideline  lives" 
introduced  in  1962.  At  the  heart  of 
the  system  are  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion ranges  (ADR).  These  ranges 
are  based  on  the  old  guidelines  but 
provide  a  range  from  which  you 
can  select  the  life  of  your  asset., 
This  range  is  no  shorter  than  20 
percent  nor  longer  than  20  percent 
of  the  former  guidelines.  In  the  case 
of  an  almond  tree,  for  example,  it 
provides  a  selection  of  a  life  of  from 
between  32  to  48  years.  The  guide- 
line life  of  an  almond  tree  is  a 
non  flexible  40  years. 

Another  phase  of  the  new  system 
is  the  termination  of  that  complex 
test  which  in  the  past  was  used  to 
detc-mine  whether  the  depreciation 
reserve  on  your  books  bore  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  basis  of  the 
i.sset  being  depreciated.  As  of  De- 


cember 31,  1970,  the  reserve  ra 
test  is  no  longer  required. 

Finally,  the  system  provides  i 
other  option  to  those  who  elect 
use  the  asset  depreciation  rang 
As  well  as  the  current  "half-y| 
convention,"  any  taxpayer  electi 
to  use  the  ADR's  may  also  choc 
the  new  "modified  first  year  a 
vention."  This  new  convention  p 
mits  you  to  take  a  full  year's  ( 
preciation  for  assets  placed  in  se 
ice  in  the  first  half  of  a  year  a 
one-half  of  a  year's  depreciation 
lowance  for  assets  placed  in  se 
ice  during  the  second  half  of 
year. 

Just  as  most  tax  rules  have  th 
share  of  exceptions  and  preferenc 
so  does  this  one.  So,  let's  look 
those  "ifs"  and  "buts"  before  de 
ing  into  what  these  new  rules  c 
mean  dollars  and  cents  wise. 

All  assets  which  currently  hi 
"guideline  lives"  will  soon  have 
set  depreciation  ranges.  Ranges 
years  within  a  bracket  from  20  p 
cent  below  to  20  percent  ab( 
guideline  lives. 

The  system  will   not  extend 

buildings  or  certain  other  real 

Continued  on  pig< 
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Tax  break? 


tate  improvements.  Congress  is  cur- 
rently studying  the  new  rules  in 
in  effort  to  determine  how  their 
w-erage  would  best  be  expanded. 
\^T)en  you  elect  to  apply  the  ADR 
system  for  any  taxable  year,  per- 
ods  must  be  selected  within  the 
specified  asset  depreciation  ranges 
or  each  asset  or  classes  of  assets 
)laced  in  ser\'ice  in  that  year  for 
vbkii  a  range  is  provided.  Although 
leitber  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\- 
ce  nor  you  can  change  the  periods 
elected,  and  the  election  can't  be 
evoked,  you  may  elect  to  use  an- 
ither  method  for  subsequent  years. 

Multiple  accounts 

M  assets  subject  to  the  election 
ill  be  required  to  be  accounted  for 
1  item  accounts  or  in  multiple 
ssel  accounts  by  year  placed  in 
3Moe  'vintage  accounts).  In  the 
ise  of  multiple  asset  accounts,  nor- 
lal  retirements  will  be  ignored  — 
le  deduction  will  be  computed  as 

all  assets  in  the  account  survived 
•r  as  long  as  the  period  selected. 
1  the  case  of  abnormal  retire- 
ents,  however,  the  unrecovered 
isB  of  the  asset  will  be  deductible 
;  the  time  of  retirement. 
When  the  ADR  system  is  elected 
ith  respect  to  assets  placed  in 
TMce  m  a  trade  or  business  for  a 
irticular  year,  it  will  applv  to 
ed  assets  as  well  as  new  a^ts 
tie  depreciation  period  of  the  used 
sets  as  well  as  of  the  new  assets 
"St  be  within  the  asset  deprecia- 
Mi  range  for  such  assets  or  classes 
a^ts.  but  need  not  be  the  same 

the  new  and  used  assets  are 
seed  in  separate  depreciation  ac- 
unts.  An  exception  will  be  made 
»ere  the  basis  of  used  assets  ex- 
e^  10  percent  of  the  total  basis 
aJl  assets  placed  in  service  in  the 
ar.  In  such  a  case,  lives  for  used 
sets  may  at  the  taxpayer's  elec- 
"uT  '^^^^ined  without  regard 

the  asset  depreciation  ranges. 

Separate  accounts 

Similarly,  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
»abilitatmg,  or  repairing  an  asset 
the  extent  such  costs  must  be 
vitalized,  must  be  accounted  for 


m  a  separate  vintage  account  for 
Continued  from  page  9  the  year  in  which  the  rebuilding, 
rehabilitation  or  repair  is  complet- 
ed. It  cannot  be  added  to  the  orig- 
inal vintage  account  for  the  asset. 
Such  accounts  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  used  assets. 

Shortened  period 

The  guideline  lives,  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  asset  depreciation  rang- 
es are  established,  were  determined 
so  as  to  make  current  allowance  for 
salvage  value  unnecessary.  Accord- 
ingly, salvage  value  will  not  be  tak- 
en into  account  under  the  ADR  Sys- 
tem in  establishing  the  annual  de- 
preciation deduction  for  an  asset 
or  class  of  assets.  No  asset  or  class 
of  assets  nwy  be  depreciated  be- 
low the  salvage  value.  Thus,  the 
annual  depreciation  deduction  will 
be  determined  by  applying  the  ap- 
propriate fraction  or  percentage 
based  on  the  period  selected  to  the 
original  cost  or  unadjusted  basis  of 
the  asset  (reduced,  in  the  case  of 
declining  balance  methods,  by 
cumulative   depreciation   taken). 

The  salvage  value  to  be  taken 
into  account  for  this  purpose  is  the 
salvage  value  expected  to  be  real- 
ized by  you  as  an  individual  tax- 
payer. 

The  ADR  system  is  designed  onlv 
to  establish  the  period  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  annual  depreciation 
deduction  is  determined.  The  ap- 
propriate method  of  depreciation 
selected  by  you  will  not  be  affected. 
You  may  still  elect  to  use  any  rec- 
ognized depreciation  method  such 
as  declining  balance,  sum  of  the 
years  digits  and  straight  line. 

The  first  year's  depreciation  al- 
lowance is  an  important  factor 
which  must  be  considered. 

First  year  convention 

In  general,  depreciation  on  an 
asset  is  computed  from  the  date  a 
taxpayer  acquires  it.  However, 
under  existing  rules  a  "half-year 
convention"  is  applied  in  many  cas- 
es whereby  all  assets  acquired  dur- 
ing the  year  are  considered  as  ac- 
quired at  the  middle  of  the  vear. 

Under    the    new    ADR    system, 

thc«e  electing  to   use  the   'ranges' 

have    the    option    of    electing 
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either  the  old  half  year  convention 
or  the  new  'modified  first  year  con- 
vention.' 

Under  the  optional  new  conven- 
tion a  taxpayer  can  treat  all  assets 
put  in  service  in  the  first  half  of  the 
taxable  year  as  put  in  service  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  all  assets 


put  in  service  in  the  second  half  of 
the  taxable  year  as  put  in  service 
at  the  mid-point  in  the  year.  As- 
suming equal  amounts  of  assets  are 
put  in  service  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
lives  selected  are  the  same,  this  will 
result  in  three  -  fourths  of  a  full 
year's   depreciation  allowance. 

Just  as  you  must  use  the  ADR 
ranges  for  all  assets  put  in  service 
for  a  given  year,  you  must  elect 
either  the  half-year  or  the  modified 
first  year  convention  for  all  assets 
in  a  given  year.  However,  one  of 
the  two  conventions  may  be  elected 
for  one  year  of  election  and  the 
other  convention  may  be  elected  for 
another  year  of  election. 

The  effect 

The  increasing  trend  of  incorp- 
orating agricultural  business  makes 
it  possible  to  compute  an  average 
tax  rate  and  by  using  an  asset  with 
a  life  shorter  than  the  20  years 
normally  used  for  almond  trees  will 
provide  a  better  idea  of  the  impact 
of  these  new  rules. 

So,  assume  that  Almond  Orchards 
Inc.,  which  is  a  calendar  year  corp- 
oration that  normally  purchases 
equipment  at  various  times  through- 
out the  year,  buys  one  more  piece 
of  equipment  on  May  1,  1971.  The 
equipment  has  a  cost  of  $1,000  and 
has  a  depreciable  life  under  the 
guidelines  of  five  years. 

At  present,  under  the  double  de- 
clining balance  method  of  deprecia- 
tion. Almond  Orchards'  deduction 
for  a  full  year  would  be  40  percent 
f2  X  20  percent)  of  the  cost  of  tha 
equipment,  or  $400.  But  under  the 
existing  half-year  convention  used 
by  Almond  Orchards  Inc.,  the  first 
year  deduction  would  be  only  $200. 
The  tax  saving  in  the  first  year 
would  be  S96  (48  percent  tax  rate 
X  $200). 

Under  the  ADR  system,  the  de- 
preciable period  would  be  short- 
ened from  five  years  to  four  years. 
Thus,  the  corporation's  double  de- 
clining balance  depreciation  would 
increase  to  50  percent  (2  x  25  per- 
cent) for  a  full  year,  or  S500.  Under 
the  half-year  convention  its  deduc- 
tion would  be  only  $250  fone-half 
of  S500).  The  tax  savings  in  the 
first  year  would  be  $120  (48  per- 
cent X  5250). 

Although  the  ADR  system  ap- 
plies to  almond  and  citrus  growers, 
all  growers  can  use  it  for  equip- 
ment and  for  some  t\T)es  of  repairs. 
A  special  provision  of  the  final  reg- 
ulations permits  a  taxpayer  whose 
taxable  year  has  already  ended  to 
elect  to  use  the  ADR  svstem  within 
90  days  of  its  publication. 
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TABLE  1  Tax  Deductible  Costs  and  Hook  Values  for  A  Fue-Year 
Investment  in  Almond  Orchard  Establishment,  Before  and  After  Tax 
Reform,  San  Joaquin  Vately,  California.  196'J. 


Tax  deductible  costs  of 
orchard  establishment 


Before  Tax  Reform 

Depreciation  a 

Irrigation  system 

Trees 
Cultural  costs 
Taxes 
Interest  b 
Management 

Total  costs 
Less  crop  income 
Net  costs  or 

Income 

After  Tax  Reform 

Depreciation 

Irrigation  system 

Capital  account  c 
Cultural  costs 
Taxes 
Interests 
Management 

Total  costs 
Less  crop  income 
Net  costs  or 

Income 

Book  Values 

Land 

Irrigation  system 

Trees 

Capital  account 


dollars  per  acre 


22 
30 
165 


21 

30 

201 


187 
17 
20 
30 
262 
190 
72 


230 

17 

20 

30 

309 

422 


25 

230 

17 

20 

30 

330 

422 


800  1,800  1,800  1,800  1,800 

192  184  176  168  160 

120  120  120  120  116 

285  462  663  735  710 


I  Calculated  at  7  percent  of  the  I 
Straight-line  depreciation  based 


life  of  25  years  for  the  irrigation 


irrigation  system  and  tfie  frees. 
life  for  the  trees. 


Tax  shelter  aspects  of  orchard  development 
Before  and  after  tax  reform 


Hoy  F.  Carman,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  economics  on 
the  Giannini  Foundation,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis,  and  David 
E.  Kenyon,  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  economics  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  and  State  Univer- 
sity, Blacksburg,  have  examined  the 
economic  effects  of  income  tax  pro- 
visions relating  to  orchard  develop- 
ment before  and  after  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  Following  are 
some  points  of  their  study. 

•  The  most  restrictive  new  farm 
tax  provision  is  that  requiring  the 
capitalization  of  all  amounts  spent 
for  purchase,  planting,  cultivations, 
maintenance  or  development  of  any 
citrus  grove  or  almond  orchard  with- 
in four  years  after  the  trees  are 
planted.  The  rule  applies  to  citrus 
trees  planted  in  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  Dec.  31,  1969  and  to 
almond  trees  planted  after  Dec.  29, 
1970.  An  exception  will  be  made  for 


replanting  required  because  of  cas- 
ualty loss.  Developers  of  other  or- 
chard crops  and  vineyards  are  not 
presently  afTected  by  this  provision. 

•  Before  the  Tax  Reform  Act, 
capital  gains  tax  rates  were  one-half 
the  rate  of  those  for  ordinary  in- 
come with  a  maximum  rate  of  25 
percent.  The  advantage  of  capital 
gains  for  taxpayers  above  the  50 
percent  marginal  income  tax  bracket 
is  obvious.  The  maximum  capital 
gains  tax  on  individuals  is  increased 
in  three  annual  steps  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act.  The  maximum  rate  is  in- 
creased to  29.5  percent  in  1970,  to 
32.5  percent  in  1971  and  to  35  per- 
cent beginning  in  1972.  However, 
the  familiar  maximum  of  25  percent 
continues  to  apply  to  aggregate  long 
term  capital  gains  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000. 

A  five-year  budget  for  establish- 
ing an  almond  orchard  in  the  San 
Joaquin    Valley,    California    before 


and  after  the  Tax  Reform  Act  is 
presented  in  Table  1.  The  budgeted 
example  is  operated  as  a  tax  shelter 
investment,  i.e.,  the  orchrd  is  plant- 
ed and  maintained  by  an  orchard 
management  company  and  the  es- 
tablished orchard  is  sold  at  the  end 
of  five  years.  Cost  calculations  do 
not  include  interest  charges  and 
taxes  on  land.  Planting  costs  of 
$120  per  acre  are  capitalized  and 
depreciated  over  an  a.ssumed  bear- 
ing life  of  30  years  for  both  the  be- 
fore and  after  examples.  Published 
data  indicate  that  an  established  al- 
mond orchard  was  worth  $475  in 
1969.  While  this  figure  undoubtedly 
varies  with  location,  age,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  orchard,  it  is  used  for  our 
calculations. 

Prior  to  tax  reform,  the  investor 
could  deduct  depreciation,  cultural 
costs,  interest,  taxes,  and  manage- 
ment fees  as.sociated  with  establish- 
ing the  almond  orchard  from  other 
income.  After  the  orchard  was  es- 
tablished (here,  four  years),  the 
cost  of  planting  the  trees  was  de- 
preciable over  their  useful  life. 

Elefore  tax  reform 

For  the  example  in  Table  1,  an 
investor  would  have  total  costs  of 
5735  per  acre  consisting  of  $120  for 
planting  the  orchard  and  $615  of 
other  establishment  costs  during  the 
first  four  years  of  the  investment.  As 
shown,  ordinary  income  of  S113  per 
acre  is  realized  in  vear  five  Since 
the  net  costs  of  $165,  $177.  $201, 
and  $72  can  be  deducted  from  other 
income  during  years  one  through 
four,  the  after  tax  cost  of  establish- 
ing the  orchard  will  vary  with  the 
investor's  tax  bracket.  An  investor 
in  the  70  percent  tax  bracket  would 
have  an  after  tax  cost  of  only 
$305.50  (.3 [$615]  +  $130=$305.50) 
for  example,  while  the  cost  to  a  tax- 
payer in  the  20  percent  bracket 
would  be  S612  (.8 [$615]  +  $120  = 
5612). 

The  investor  has  returns  of  $113 
from  the  sale  of  the  crop  in  year 
five  and  $475  per  acre  from  the  sale 
of  the  orchard.  The  $113  of  crop  in- 
come is  subject  to  ordinary  income 
tax  rates  while  that  portion  of  the 
value  of  the  orchard  which  is  cap- 
ital gains  is  subject  to  the  lower  cap- 
ital gains  tax  rate.  Since  the  book 
value  of  the  orchard  is  $116  per 
acre,  the  investor  has  capital  gains 
of  $359  per  acre  ($475  —  $116  = 
$359).  After  tax  returns  will  vary 
with  the  tax  bracket  of  the  investor. 
An  investor  in  the  70  percent  brack- 
et would  pay  ordinary  income  taxes 
of  $79.10  and  capital  gains  tax  of 
Continued  on  page  12 
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Tax  shelter 

Continued  from  pjge  11 

$89.75  to  give  an  after  tax  return 
of  $419.15  ($588  —  $168.85  = 
5419.15).  The  after  tax  returns  for 
an  investor  in  the  20  per  cent 
bracket  would  be  $529.50. 

Comparing  after  tax  costs  and 
returns  before  tax  reform  shows  that 
taxpayers  above  the  48  percent 
marginal  income  tax  bracket  en- 
joyed positive  after  tax  returns  from 
the  investment  while  incurring  an 
apparent  loss  of  $147  per  acre.  The 
budgeted  profit  for  a  taxpayer  in  the 
70  percent  bracket  would  be  $114.65 
per  acre. 


After  tax  reform 

Present  tax  laws  specify  that,  for 
citrus  and  almonds,  all  establish- 
ment costs  incurred  during  the  first 
four  years  after  planting  must  be 
capitalized.  The  After  Tax  Reform 
^section  of  Table  1  .shows  that  thi*; 
results  in  no  deductible  expen.ses 
durinrx  this  portion  of  the  develop- 
ment period.  After  tax  costs  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  of  the  first  four 
vonrs  are  shown  by  the  balance  in 
the  capital  account.  The  total  after 
tax  cost  of  .$735  per  acre  is  the  same 
for  taxpayers  in  all  tax  brackets  as 
^hown  by  the  iippe-  dotted  line  in 
Figure  1. 

Revenue  from  the  investment 
consists  of  ordinary  income  of  $92 
por  acre  in  year  five  and  $475  per 
acre  from  the  sale  of  the  orchard. 
Smce  the  book  value  of  the  capital 
account  is  $710,  the  investor  has  no 
capital  gain  but  instead  a  capital 
loss  of  $235  per  acre  ($710  —  $475 
=  $235).  Af(er  tax  income  will 
therefore  lie  $475  plus  ordinary  in- 
come remaining  after  paying  taxes 
on  $92.  After  (ax  income  declines 
with  increases  in  tax  bracket  as 
^hown  by  the  lower  doited  line  in 
Figure  1.  A  compari.son  of  costs  and 
returns  reveals  that  losses  from  the 
budKcted  investment  increases  with 
increases  in  the  investor's  tax 
bracket. 

The  Excess  Deductions  Account 
nnd  new  cnnital  gains  tax  rates 
k-ould  not  affect  (he  budgeted  be- 
fore tax  reform  results  unless  the  de- 
velopment was  quite  large.  The  in- 
ves(or  could  have  up  to  124  acres 
without  deducting  more  than  $25,- 
000  from  nonfarm  income  in  anv  one 
venr  and  canital  gains  would  be  less 
than  $50,000. 

Comparison  of  the  before  and 
after  tax  reform  results  for  almond 
orchard  development  as  budgeted  in 
Table  ]  and  illustrated  in  Figure  1 
vields  an  estimate  of  the  tax  sub- 
-;idy   formerly  available.    The  esti- 


mated subsidy  is  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting after  tax  reform  profits  (re- 
turns —  cost)  from  before  tax  re- 
form. 

The  impact  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  on  orchard  development 
is  mixed.  For  citrus  and  almonds, 
not  only  are  tax  sheltered  invest- 
ments in  establishment  abolished 
but  the  tax  subsidy  formerly  avail- 
able to  all  developers  i  farmers  and 
nonfarm  investors)  has  been  eflfec- 
tively  eliminated.  Since  the  cost  of 
developing  citrus  and  almond  or- 
chards is  increased,  one  can  expect 
an  immediate  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
new  plantings,  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  value  of  established  groves  and 
orchards,  improved  prices  (com- 
pared to  what  would  otherwise  ex- 
ist) of  the  two  crops  due  to  a  de- 
creased rate  of  additions  to  bearing 
acreage,  and  a  shift  in  investor  in- 
terest to  established  groves  and  or- 
chards with  the  large  capital  account 
available  for  depreciation. 

Other  rather  immediate  efTects 
will  t>e  decreased  demand  for  citrus 
and  almond  seedlings  from  nurser- 
ies and  decreased  demand  for  land 
suitable  for  developing  citrus  groves 
and  almond  orchards.  All  of  these 
effects  will  be  centered  in  present 
regions  of  production. 

The  abolition  of  tax  shelter  in- 
vestments in  citrus  and  almonds  will 
shift  investor  interest  to  other  crops 
or  to  nonagricultural  investments. 
In  California,  there  seems  to  be  in- 
creased interest  in  developing  pis- 
tachio orchards,  walnut  orchards 
and  wine  grape  vineyards  as  tax 
shelters. 

FIGURE  1  —  After  Tax  Costs 
and  Returns  for  Developing  an 
Almond  Orchard,  Before  and 
After  Tax  Reform,  by  Marginal 
Income  Tax  Bracket  of  the  De- 
veloper, San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cal- 
ifornia, 1969. 

—  —  —  —  Before  Reform 
After  Reform 


20      30      40      50      60       70 
Marginal  income  tax  bracket  (percent) 
CireU  No.  i  en  R«ply  Card  to  0*f  DMaih  ->. 
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Q.ohn  ^axabeMan 

3ise    Hamilton   St. 

Fresno.   California  03712 

264-5026 


April  5,  1972 


Mail  Ai 
P.O.   Be 


Honorable  Adlai  E.  StevensonlTI,  Chairman 
Sub-Cornndttee  on  Migratory  Labor 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20^10 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

The  enclosed  two  copies  of  an  article  appearing  the  the 
April  2nd  issue  of  the  Fresno  Bee,  page  C  9,  referring  to 
the  Divizich,  Bank  of  America,  Heggblade  N^guleas  matter 
that  was  brought  up  before  your  comr.iittee  during  the  Fresno 
hearing.  If  you  will  reread  the  portion  of  the  transcript 
of  that  hearing  and  familiarize  yourself  with  the  results 
of  Mr.  Irvjin's  considered  favorable  court  decision,  you  might 
find  reason  to  understand  the  asserted  daiiiage  that  is  done 
to  not  only  the  family  farmer,  but  additionally  the  migrant 
work  force, 

Itr.  Garabedian  is  out  of  town  at  the  moment  but  expected 
back  before  this  week  is  out.  Any  questions  you  may  have 
can  be  readily  answered  by  telephone  or  letter  upon  his 
return.  He  felt  it  important  that  this  infomation  be 
brought  to  your  attention  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Donald  Lester 


DL/zv 
Enclosures 
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[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  Apr.  2,  1972] 
Tenneco,  B  of  a  Offeb  $600,000  Delano  Gbape  Gbower  Settlement 

Tenneco,  Inc.   and  the  Bank  of  America  have  offered  to  settle  two  mnltimillinn 
)llarlawsuits  filed  against  them  by  a  Delano  grape  grower  o^  Sc^^^^^^^^ 
>()0,000  cash  and  an  option  on  260  acres  of  grapes  grower  out  ot  court  for 

The  offer  is  contained  in  a  petition  filed  in  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  by  an  at- 
rney  for  grower  Peter  J.  Divizich  who  has  carried  on  a  five  year  legal  battL 
^i7T?'  f  74-yea^-old  Yugoslav  immigrant,  farmed  nearly  6  000  acres  before 
.filed  bankruptcy  in  1967   The  Bank  of  America  later  forJclosed  on  the  pC 
ty  and  sold  it    o  Heggblade-Marguleas,  a  fruit  and  vegetable  brokerage  firm 
bich  subsequently  was  purchased  by  Tenneco,  Inc.,  a  Kern  County  larSg 

Tenneco's  executive  vice  president,  Simon  Askin,  confirmed  the  offer  in  a  tele- 
am  attached  to  the  petition  Thursday.  In  the  telegram  he  states  Tenneco  and 
e  bank  offer  Divizich  $600,000  in  cash  and  "the  right  to  purchase  fo^cash  tSe 

Because  Divizich  is  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  bankruptcy  court  in  a  chap- 
kiir^ThomZ'n  '  ""  ""''  ''  '"'''"'^  ^^  "^^^^"^^  by  Bankruptcy  referee 
If  accepted,  the  offer  would  wipe  out  a  $10  million  damage  suit  against  Hegg- 
de-Marguleas  and  the  bank,  now  on  appeal.  Last  December  a  Frefni  Superfor 
r$20S,000  ea'ch  ^'^'^''  '^  ^^^""'^^^  '"  ^'^'"'"^  ''''''  ^^^  ^^^^  and  H-M  pay- 
Settlement  would  also  mean  Divizich  would  drop  a  $39  million  antitrust  suit 
amst  Tenneco,  a  Houston-based  conglomerate.  The  antitrust  suU  has  not  eon^' 

?^t^Hp^lT'.^^^'^  ^^  attorney  William  Irwin,  asked  the  court,  if  it  approves 
settlement,  to  appoint  a  creditors  committee  to  work  out  payment  of  $200  000 

'Z'yt^  Sf.^^^.^J^  court  to  approve  attorney's  fees  of  $150,000.  Other  lawyers 
olved  for  Divizich  are  State  Sen.  George  N.  Zenovich,  D-Fresno,  and  Donafd 

rhe  settlement  offer  was  made  at  a  March  15  meeting  between  the  attornevs 
Ij^veral  bank  and  Tenneco  officials,  according  to  \  letter  filed  with  the 

Mhe  ?et?eS^^^^^^^^  ""'""'"^  '""^  ^'^'''  ^"^''^^  ^  counter-offer  of  $1.5  million 

Q^a^n^hl^.'lfK^'^^^.Vi'''^'^'''*?^''^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^'  ^i^^^d  to  continue  the  fight  to  ob- 
Q  an   honorable  settlement"  and  not  less  than  $2  million  cash  s  i^  ^o  oo 

^he  attorneys  cautioned  Divizich  in  the  letter  signed  by  Irwin  that  the  length 
J^uX  '^  "^^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^1  b^"l^«  'ouia  jeopardize  any  settlemfnt 

oTg  tlis'lSn't,nnT?  ^^1^  ''''  '"°^  "^^"'  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^'  ^  sett'^^ement  novv 
long  tnis  litigation  just  as  long  as  they  can  ..." 
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?eb.  7,  1972 


:Ir,  3oren  Chert !:ov 
I'i-^rr.tor:/  L""bor  ;j-ubco:?.mittee 
201  Sencte  .\.nnox 
United  States  Senate 
i/ashincton,  D.C.  205IO 


Dear  Boren; 

V/hile  rannir.e:  rroijd  trie  valley   checlcin.^  o^t   ..rvin  a-d  Dinub 

I  ra-   acrosf:   tiiic   rrticle   in  ch;;  Precno   "~ee.    Tae  report   of  the 

ac'ric^jlture  census   obvi-;-unl.y  conflicts   vrlth  state   fi-jrcc   on  the 
sane  s"ubjcct. 

Allan  Grant    of  the   C'  lifornia   Perm   Bureau   Pedcration  st&ted 
"Recent   California  Deprrtmcnt   of  -..-ri culture   fi-ures  place  the 
number   of  farmn;    in  California    today   at   56, 000, with  farms  avcrn -i 
654  acres   in  size". 

As    I  recall,    Jevr:/  Polder,   .-nade   sirnil-r,    if  not    identical 
claims.      :.e   even  compares   the  fi.r,^jreG    of  i:60  v;ith  those  of 
1971.       (  ;GG  paje   3   of  his   testimony). 

.ccordin-  th  the  A^  Census,    just   released,   the  average  size 
of  far-s    in  this   state    is   45^'"^«7  acres,    an   increase   of  nine-tenth 
of  an  acre  of  the  previous   re  ^ortin^'  five  years   eatlier.^  ?he 
difference   in  the  fi,^res    is   some:>rhat    incredible.      The  U3  Census 
shows   more  than  20,000  more   farms  and  the  size  of  those  farms 
are  almost  two  hundred  acres   smaller. 

Either  a-ribusiness  has  moved  faster  than  ever  before  ima.-^i 
or  there  is  a^m.ajor  discrepancy  in  the  reported  fi^rures,  by  cith 
the  3tate  or  the  federal  ,-overnmcnt.  lioretnanlikely  the  siturti 
is  that  California  chan-ed  its  base  or  accounting  methods.  If  i 
is  so,  then  Fielder  ou-ht  not  to  compare  the  figures  of  19^0  and 
1971  as  they  vjould  not   be  comparable. 

As  a  suggestion,  you  mi:;r.t  write  a  letter  to  both  Fielder  a 
Grant  asl-.inc'  about  the  discrepancy  and  ask  for  an  explanation,  _ 
Include  both  the   letter  and  t^.e   response    in  the   h:.   arin-s   recorc 

Certainly  there  arc   rany   implications    one   could  draw  if  Fi€ 
was    misrepresent  in-  the   facts.    Interestingly   enough  the  l^ngle  fc 
called  for  an   increase   in  the  size  of  farms   eligible   for  water 
from  160  to   640  acres.      It    se^  ms   that    txie  average   size   of  f^.n.. 
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3t  v^hat   the   ota-fce  mi-ht    like  i^o      have    -ou  %vi^   it    i-        cv  ^-    .. 
'n  e:cplanrtion  of  tiie   reported  differences!  -         -^^^^^^ 

l^  testimony   is   almost    finisi.ed  and  will   be   off  to  voi;   shortly 
.r-  IVe  roTjndec.  up   some   interesting   information  ^'^<^^^-y. 


ly  "best, 


^'C^^ 


"\ 


3cvid  ::,    Jeirnan 


th  Avenue 

ancisco,   Calif ornie    9412I 
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PRIi;3N0   -SIDE        January   30,    1972 


Frodion  Of  County's  Farms 
Hold  65  Per  Cent  Of  Land 


Although  there  are  7,539 
farms  in  Fresno  County,  170 
of  Ihem  account  for  more 
than  65  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
ty's total  cropland,  according 
to  a  study  by  the  US  Census 
Bureau. 

A  similar  concentration  of 
cropland  ownership  is  found 
statewide  by  the  study  wiiich 
shows  2,926  California  farms 
of  2,000  acres  or  mor<>  ac- 
counted for  24,925,222  acres 
or  70  per  cent  of  the  state's 
cropland. 

The  nationwide  study 
compares  farm  ownership, 
sales  and  expense  statistics 
with  1964. 

The  number  of  California 
farms  declined  in  the  5-year 
period  from  80,852  to  77.875. 
The  average  size  of  a  farm  in 
the  stpt"  i-crcascu  siirntly 
—•  457.G  acres  in  1964  to 
458'.?  acres  in  1969. 

;In  Fresno  County  the 
number  of  farms  rose  from 
7,294  to  7,539  in  1969,  an  in- 
crease of  just  over  2  per 
cent.  During  the  same  peri- 
od the  average  size  farm  de- 
creased from  301.8  acres  to 
2S2.8  acres. 

:The  county  had  2,208,070 


acres  of  farmland  against 
2,201,150  in  1964  and  the 
amount  of  harvested  crop- 
land showod  a  corresponding 
increase  from  99.'i,.325  to 
997,890,  the  census  sliows. 

The  170  large-scale  opera- 
tors accounted  for  1.4.'>6,5S4 
acres  or  65  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Thu  number  of  opera- 
tors of  2,000  or  more  acres 
declined  from  182  in  1964 
while  the  number  of  acres 
they  harvested  increased 
from  1,425,450,  according  to 
the  report. 

The  largest  number  of 
farmers  was  in  the  10  to  49 
acres  categor>',  the  survey 
shows,  with  3,953  accounting 
for  onlv  101,467  acres  or 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
*y'z  to'-Hi. 

The  survey  reported  5,226 
farms  in  the'  county  were  in 
dividual  or  family  operated 
and  accounted  for  1,015.57C 
acres,  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  county's  total. 

Partnerships  totaled  700 
and  farmed  513,934  acres. 
The  162  corporations  farm- 
ing in  the  county  and  ac- 
counting for  618,231  acres,  ^ 
averaged  3,800  acres.  ^ 


Of  the  162  corporations, 
family  and  others.  151  had 
10  or  fewer  shareholders. 

The  survey  reported  th;il 
average  sales  per  farm  rose 
bv  about  $1,500  between 
1964  and  1969,  from  500,001 
to  $61,540.  Statewide  aver- 
age expenses  per  farm 
climbed  from  $67,305  lo 
$71,710  in  1969. 

On  farm  labor,  the  Census 
Bureau  said  9,193  farm 
workers  worked  for  more 
than  150  davs  a  year  while 
115,853  worked  less  than  150 
days. 
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Senate  Labob  Subcommittee  Seeks  To  Reform  Farming 

(By  Allan  Grant,  California  Farm  Bureau  president) 

[J.8.  Senator  Adali  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  brought  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
Migratory  Labor,  which  he  chairs,  to  California  last  month  for  a  series  of 
arings  in  San  Francisco  and  Fresno.  The  purpose  of  the  hearings,  Stevenson 
id  at  the  opening  session,  was  to  surface  the  changes  taking  place  in  rural 
aerica  and  "to  find  a  national  policy  whose  effect  is  not  simply  efficiency  or 
)gress  or  economy  of  scale,  but  a  decent  life  for  all  rural  Americans."  In  other 
Tds,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Labor 
i  Public  Welfare,  has  taken  it  upon  himself  and  his  Subcommittee  to  rewrite 
icy  for  the  nation's  farming  areas. 

rhe  Senator  set  the  tone  of  the  hearings  during  his  introductory  remarks  by 
^ing  that  the  nation's  rural  areas  are  extremely  depressed,  with  "one  and  a 
f  million  family  farmers  struggling  for  survival  and  a  million  migrant  work- 
living  in  poverty."  He  implied  that  the  root  of  agriculture's  problems  lies  in 
!  entry  of  "conglomerates,"  or  non-agricultural  corporations,  into  farming. 
;Vith  the  Senator  on  an  apparent  "tvitchhunt,"  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
•ject  matter  of  the  hearings  thus  centered  almost  entirely  on  the  evils  of  large 
porations  in  farming.  And  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  hearings  thus  be- 
ne a  platform  for  advocating  land  reform— limitation  of  individual  farm 
dmgs  to  160  acres,  having  the  government  buy  up  the  "excess"  acreage  over 
acres  and  "resell"  it  to  small  farmers  on  government  secured  loans,  etc.,  etc. 
Lgriculture  today  indeed  has  its  problems.  And  certainly  all  family  farmers 
9  derive  their  income  solely  from  farming  are  deeply  concerned  about  non- 
icultural  corporations  using  the  advantages  of  tax  write-offs  and  land  appre- 
lon  for  entering  farming. 

■he  delegates  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  their  last  annual 
Jtmg  called  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  to  undertake  a  study  to  consider 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  regulating  the  entry  of  huge,  non-agricultural 
anizations  into  farming.  And  the  delegates  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
r  endorsed  this  policy.  The  non-agricultural  corporations  entering  farming 
certainly  not  entitled  to  greater  advantages  than  afforded  family  farmers. 

160-acre  fantasy 

owever  to  delieve  that  the  proUems  of  all  farmers  and  farm  workers  can  he 

ivea  and  the  nation  s  hest  interests  served  by  invoking  a  160-acre  limit  in 

culture  IS  pure  fantasy. 

I  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  hearing  at  Fresno,  I 

ited  out  that  larger  units  need  not  be  characterized  as  the  "conglomerate" 

^ri  a'^'''^  enterprise,  operating  to  the  detriment  of  other  types  of  farmers. 

erf«rh«lTV   s^^^V^^^^ers  farm  workers  and  rural  communities  and  con- 

ers  all  have  benefited  from  the  pattern  of  development  which  California  ag- 

iture  has  experienced  over  the  past  twenty  years 

.  if  A^^?^^"^'''^  ^^"""^  '"^  California  today  is  654  acres.  This  is  not  to  say  each 

tow«rH«^^f^'  "7"^  .^''^  '°^?^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^'^  1^^^^^-  However,  the  trend  has 
Ll^^f!^^  M  ^^''  farming  units  so  the  farm  operator  could  afford  the  use  of 

exnprAl  Tr^^^'^^l^'V^.;?^'  ^^^'''■'  "^^P^*^^  ^'^^^  management  in  addition  to  his 
iriP  !n  o.;  ?^'"^''?  *^^^^  ^^^^«'  la^^^r  inputs  have  become  necessary  to 
le  f^rnn  w  r''^  efficiency  that  other  businesses  have  used  for  decades, 
state  Oi^^wL^'^^  "?^  ^T  ^"?  ^^  *^^  expanding  size  of  farm  units  in 
5  ovpr  ?rpa?.  ^^"^^S""^'  ^^/^  ^-^"^^  ^^^"  ^^^P^'  ^ecause  farmers  can  spread 
.over  greater  numbers  of  units,  California  farmers  today  pay  the  highest 
of  wages  to  farm  workers  anywhere  in  the  nation.  WorkL  have  benlfited 
^  longer  earning  periods  at  one  location  or  multiple  locations  with  reMvely 
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few  en^ployer  changes.  Because  of  the  BtabUizing  effect  "Jf^-^f^-j'^f -«,^ 
f„Xs,rani^or  irhrgSrhX^t^er^^^^^^^  ^o....  an.  gene 

'^^ThJ'smau'farm^^r  has  been  able  to  take  lull  advantage  of  the  ?conomic  d^ 

gaTniS  assocfatton  ?improved  technology  on  the  farm  the  development  of  cust 

fhTMsrw^  trhercrrnff'or"3y  i:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
will  slip  backwards,  not  move  forward. 

TIMES     HAVE     CHANGED 

The  Reclamation  Act,  which  provides  that  no  single-ownership  farm  of  n 
'"^irefr«"e  ok.n,ea,  however,  ana  amcuUure  ft-,  ^^'^d^cal^altr  fa 

rt^ewrrLrn^^'riuppThTm^^^^^^^^^^ 

ZnW  of  the  total  population  is  on  farms.  This  release  of  manpower  to  o 
areas  o1  the  economy  over  the  years  is  a  basic  contributing  factor  to  our  exis 
high  standard  of  living.  To  revert  back  to  nineteenth  century  standards  m 
ducUtWs  nation's  food  and  have  a  third  of  the  people  farming  would  certa 

locate  the  m-acre  limitation  and  return  to  ff'-ZT''.''ilZ\lilnTe  to  say 
BTiri  wnrkine  in  the  country  has  its  advantages,  I  would  venture  to  w 
?he  nluon  Is  a  whole  does'^ot  place  much  '■nPO'tance  on  farming  a,  a  wa 
fe   People  are  most  interested  in  reasonably  priced  and  plen  ilul  fool, 
in  tMs  modern  age  with  its  increased  costs,  reasonably  ?"«">  ^^^/j'^^ 
food  will  come  only  from  economically  sized  farming  units.  The  size  ottne 
nomic  unit  varies  commodity  by  commodity  and  thus  it  is  not  possible  to  se 

'''SS**l'i:isrr'deve^opei^'S  than  the  United  States,  has  recogruz«i 
fa^Tng  units  have  to  be  large  enough  to  be  profitable  and  competitive  in  mo 
tfmes  !n  her  policy  covering  Federally-financed  water  P™Jects  she  has  sel 
ac^lage  of  single  ownership  farms  which  may  receive  water  far  above  the 
''%Vir":'ar\"LUTwa1ft-"rrect  the  advantages  "conglon.rates"  now  fir 
ag^culture  than  to  revert  back  to  an  1862  acreage  standard  and  thus  pen 
farm  operators,  farm  workers  and  tlie  consumers  of  this  nation 

While  undoubtedly  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  sincere  in  sfl^nf  JJ^^^  J" 
rural  Amerrca  perhaps  he  would  be  of  greater  service  to  the  «««'«» /J^ 
Zeopmen  0/  l^olicy  for  farming  area,  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  am 
ilZ^onthilnactmLt  if  equitaUe  farm-labor  reUtiOns  legislation. 
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[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  January  2,  1972] 


he  State's  Illegal  Young 
larvesters 


By  Ron  Taylor  . 

di  yeir  untold  thousands  of  cliil- 
are  employed  illegally  to  han^est 
ten  or  more  crops  in  California's 
s,  \Tneyards  and  orchards. 
>  one  knows  the. total  number. 
State  Farm  Labor  Service  —  now 
i  Rural  Manpower  Division  — 
not  count  children,  nor  even 
I  an  estimate. 

e  children  range  in  age  from  tod- 
to  high  school  dropouts.  Most 
and  travel  with  their  parents  as 
amihes  move  through  the  crops, 
early  spring  to  late  fall. 
2ir  education  is  sporadic,  and 
ly  dependent  upon  the  family  fi- 
:s.  When  there  is  no  work,  there 
ften  is  no  food  in  the  cupboard. 
Liutrilion  — »  not  starvation  — 
een  identified  by. doctors  as  tlie 
Ml  farm  workers'  no.  1  medica 
tm.  It  prepares  the  way  fo* 
:ions,  for  respiratory  problems; 
erferes  with  the  child's  growth 
education. 

;  workmg  child's  environment  is 
irous.  Each  year  500  school-aged 
[sters  are  injured  in  California 
accidents;  five  of  them  die,  ac- 
3g  to  state  reports. 
'  Lopez,  chief  of  California's  mi- 
aJucation  programs,  estimates 

•  school-aged  youngsters  are  in- 
!  to  all  government  record- 
5g  agencies.  He  presumes  the 
en  are  working,  or  baby  sitting 
Jir  parents  can  work,  or  they 
Slave  shoes  or  clothes  for  scliool, 
y  have  simply  "dropped  out." 

e  labor  law  enforcement  inves- 

•  Seward  Young  of  Fresno  esti- 
that  before  school  began,  30 

^nl  of  the  raisin  grape  har\est 
force  was  younger  than  12,  the 
um  age  hmit.  (That  would  total 
youngsters.) 

T  school  started,  four  US  Labor 
tment  investigators  cited  25  rai- 
;  and  tomato  farm  employers  in 
■n  Joaquin  Valley  for  working 
nool-aged  youngsters.  Three 
driving  tractors  in  the  wine 
harvest 

Q  the  apple  harvest  in  Sonoma 
'  south  through  the  prunes,  the 


The  Ini^sibie 
Children 

Despite  ihe  strictest  child  lobor  stat- 
utes in  the  notion,  thousands  of  children 
work  illegally  on  California  forms.  This 
series  of  articles  invesfigotes  the  rea- 
sons for  the  widespreod  evasion  of  the 
low  end  the  ethic  which  permits  it. 


chili  peppers  and  raisin  grapes,  this 
.  reporter  saw  125  children  working  il- 
legally in  four  days.  Some  v.cre  carr^-- 
ing  .30  to  50-pound  loads,  most  were 
picking  into  buckets  and  baskets  on 
the  ground,  or  were  spreading  raisin 
drying  trays. 

Child  labor  is  found  prini;irilv  in 
those  crops  harvested  bv  tlie  entire 
family.  The  pay  is  usually  on  a 
piece-rate  system  —  so  mucli  per  bo.\ 
or  basket.  Only  one  crew  that  I  saw 
was  made  up  primarily  of  children. 
They  ranged  in  age  from  6  to  15,  were 
working  in  the  apples  for  seven  cents 
,  a  bucket,  a  wage  they  said  thcv  li..d 
been  earning  for  many  yean-^. 

The  families  come' primarily  from 
Te.\as  and  Mexico;  many  have  settled 
somewhere  in  California  and  cojitiniit 
to  migrate  within  the  state,  worLir;-^ 
crops  hkc  tomatoes,  wine  gr;  ,)'.•.■:,  oti  * 
ions,  strawberries,  figs,  wahiuts,  al- 
monds, cherries. 

Not  all  farmers  growisg  such  crops 
—  nor  all  contractors  working  crews 
in  these  crops  —  employ  children  ille- 
gally. But  almost  everyone  involved 
believes  children,  old  enough  or  not. 
should  be  allowed  to  work. 

Dan  Schneck,  Manteca  schools  at- 
tendance officer  and  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  child  labor  abuse,  says:  "Many 
people  are  exploiting  these  young 
children.  It  starts  with  the  parents 
and  continues  right  on  with  the  labor 
contractor  and  the  farmer." 

The  child  labor  laws  are  a  complex 
intermingling  of  state  and  federal  la- 
bor and  education  codes.  California's 
child  labor  laws  are  the  strictest  in 
the  nation. 
No  child  under  12  can  work  on  a 


farm  not  owTied  by  his  parents.  No 
minor  under  18  who  is  required  to  at- 
tend school  shall  be  allowed  to  work 
without  a  permit.  Permits  are  issued 
by  schools. 

During  school  vacations  students  12 
years  old  and  up  may  obtain  work 
permits.  Their  hours  and  working 
conditions  are  regulated.  Hazardous 
occupaUons,  like  tractor  driving,  are 
prohibited  for  those  under  16  years 
old. 

There  are  exceptions:  14-  and  15- 
year-olds  are  permitted  to  drive  trac- 
tors if  they  have  had  specific  voca^ 
tional  agriculture  training.  In  hard- 
ship cases  14-  and  15-year-olds  can.  by 
special  permit,  work  full  time  during 
school  Jiours. 

Federal  and  state  minimum  wage 
laws  are  a  tangle  of  red  tape  that  is 
all  but  impossible  to  understand,  ad- 
minister or  enforce.  The  federal  mim- 
imum  wage  is  $1.30  an  hour;  the  state 
minimum  of  $1.65  an  hour  applies 
only  to  women  and  minors  16  and  17. 
Complicated  exceptions  are  made  for 
piece  rates,  and  sugarbects  fall  under 
an  entirely  different  set  of  federal 
regulations. 

Where  child  labor  is  involved,  the 
families  work  on  a  piece-rate  system, 
usually;  most  families  illegally  use 
only  one  Social  Security  card  and  of- 
ten switch  from  one  card  to  anothei 
to  avoid  the  mandatory  deductions  af- 
ter $150  has  been  earned. 

By  pooling  a  family  effort  into  one 
payroll  account,  the  farm  records 
show  a  high  rate  of  pay  for  a  single 
worker.  However,  depending,  upon 
(he  crop,  the  piece  mtf-  wurhs  out 
from  a  low  of  30  cents  an  hour  per 
worker  to  a  high  of  $3. 

Learn  And  Earn 

Tom  Richardson,  California  Yumi 
Bureau  Federation's  labor  comir.ilfcn 
secretary,  said,  "1-Yom  my  knowledge 
of  having  worked  in  the  fields,  I 
would  suspect  that  it  (child  labor) 
would  occur  simply  because  the  fami- 
ly brings  the  kids  along." 

Richardson  said  the  families  work 
the  children  because  "They  want  to 


\ 
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teach  their  children  to  work  while 
they  have  them  under  their  control 
and  (they  want)  to  earn  money  for 
the  family." 

Richardson  and  other  farm  spokes- 
men ddubt  that  30  per  cent  of  the  rai- 
sin Jwork  force  is  under  12  years  old. 
He  also  questioned  Lopez'  40,000  chil- 
dren figure,  sayiitg,  "I  suspect  he 
used  such  a  number  to  attract  atten- 
tion."    -  - 

A  1970  federal  Labor  Department 
crackdown  in  tomato  fields  harvested 
by  migrant  fartiilies  in  Ohio  more 
than  confirmed  the  30  per  cent  fig- 
ure. Of  340  children  found  working 
after  school  had  started,  75  were  un- 
der 10  and  another  123  were  between 
10  and  12. 

Whether  in  Ohio  or  California,  no 
one  officially  knows  how  many  chil- 


dren are  working.  They  don't  show  up 
on  payroll  records,  they  don't  enroll 
in  schools. 

Last  spring  a  Lodi-area  truant  offi- 
cer reported  finding  12  families  with 
52  children  living  in  one  camp  and 
working  the  cherries.  This  fall  a  Fres- 
no-area migrant  education  official 
said  a  half-day  survey  of  Western 
Fi^sno  County  turned  up  eight 
school-aged  children  in  three  loca- 
tions. They  were  "at  home"  while 
their  patents  worked. 


Low^  Grades 

.Migrant-education  ehief  Lopez  esti- 
mates the  special  summ&r  and  winter 
programs  in  all  farming  affea^  reach 
only  half  the  children.  "I  am  sufe-that 
there  is  tremendous  misuse  of  cKild 


labor.  The  pressure  is  for 
children  (12  to  18  years  old) 
working. 

"The  problem  is  tied  to 
wages  and  the  entire  farm  '. 
tem." 

Migrant-education  progra 
Bakcrsfield  north  to  Sa 
show  enrollments  are  concei 
the  lower  grades  and  that  by 
the  youngsters  arc  10  to  12 
they  are  beginning  to  drop  oi 

"And  we  are  only  talki 
those  migrants  who  move  e> 
If  we  considered  tliose  scaso 
ers  who  have  settled  or  tl 
move  every  two  or  three  j 
(40,000)  number  would  doul 
pic."  Lopez  said. 

Next:  Working  conditions 
nomics. 
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[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  January  3,  1972] 


Occidents  Cripple  Young  Help 


By  Ron  Taylor 

his  fall  a  14-year-old  boy  suffered 
sabling  back  injury  as  he  illegally 
c  a  tractor  pulling  a  picking  ma- 
e  through  a  Sun  Joaquin  County 
ato  field. 

16  grower  apparently  paid  the  ini- 
raedical  expenses.  FoUowup  treat- 
t  was  done  through  a  county 
Ih  clinic  in  the  federally  funded 
K)wned  Harney  Lane  labor  camp 
re  the  boy  hved. 

hoe!  officials  report  the  boy 
ed  two  weeks  of  classes.  The 
)  director  said,  "He  was  pretty 
all  the  way  through.  He  washav- 
xouble  walking  and  was  still  hav- 
bad  time  when  they  (his  family) 
back  (to  Mexico)  in  November." 
e  work  is  dangerous.  State  re- 


ports show  fnjrms  are  "among  the 
more  hazardous  places  to  work", 
ranking    third    behind    construction 


The  Invisible 
Children 

Despite  the  strictest  child  labor  sfot- 
utes  in  the  nation,  thousands  of  children 
work  illegally  on  Colifornio  forms.  This 
series  of  articles  investigates  the  rao- 
sons  for  the  widespreod  evasion  of  the 
law  and  the  ethic  which  permits  it. 


and  mining  in  accidents  per  thousand 
workers. 
Of  the  13,000  farm  workers  injured 


yearly,  500  to  600  are  under  17 
years  old.  Sixty  to  70  of  them  break 
bones,  20  are  severely  crusiicd,  10 
lose  fingers.  In  1968  —  the  last  year 
the  state  compiled  farm  youth  acci- 
dents —  the  statistical  report  con- 
cluded: "Most  of  the  injuries  were  ci- 
ther the  result  of  strain  or  overcxer- 
tion  in  handling  containers  or  oc- 
curred when  youngsters  were  struck 
by  falling  containers." 

Because  of  such  hazardous  working 
conditions  the  federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  restricts  employment 
of  youngsters  under  16.  They  cannot 
handle  or  work  around  pesticides; 
they  cannot  flag  crop-dusting  aircraft; 
See  Farm,  Page  A4 
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VinevarrI       ^  lOycar-oId  boy  duin-i    a  22-pound 

•••cyara      pan  ©f  grapes  onto  a  (t ..   j,,  »  Ma- 

T^:f«  ?*"^.    County     vineyi.r.!     while     his 

I  oners       brolhcr    walchr-s.    Faii:;n-s    use    the 

small  workers  (»  pic  J;  and  .spread  the 


grapes,  boosting  the  family  output. 
While  a  family  of  10  reported  earning 
over  $100  a  day,  the  average  hourlv 
wage  figured  under  $1. 
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Continued  from  Page  Al 

they  cannot  drive  tractors  —  the  list 

is  a  long  one. 

Tractor  accidents  are  a  leading  con- 
tributor to  the  grim  statistics.  Why 
then  wasn't  the  employer  of  the  14- 
year-old  boy  cited  for  either  federal 
or  state  law  violation?  The  parents 
asked  officials  to  do  nothing. 

The  family  came  from  Mexico  in 
April  to  work  under  an  uncle  who 
was  a  ranch  foreman.  The  uncle  ap- 
parently assigned  the  boy  to  the  trac- 
tor. With  only  five  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son left,  the  family  wanted  to  earn 
money,  not  "make  trouble." 

This  H.ase  points  out  the  complex 
web  of  socio-economic-governmental 
circumstance  which  traps  children  in 
a  system,  a  system  that  deprives  them 
of  their  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare. Neither  parent  nor  employer 
wants  the  law  enforced. 

Throughout  the  state,  wherever 
family-harvested  crops  grow,  govern- 
mental structures  bend  to  accomodate 
this  system.  In  Fresno  County  this 
fall,  six  school  districts  delayed  the 
opening  of  school  by  one  week  to  fa- 
cilitate the  harvest  of  raisins. 


.V.„>     ^^^      „f    +1.^     r.^ 


a  farmer  commented:  "If  Ihcy 
(school-age  children  working  during 
school  hours)  happen  to  be  working 
for  us,  you  know  they  can  get  an  ex- 
cuse from  the  school.  I  call  up  the 
principal  and  give  the  names  and  they 
give  them  the  week  off." 

School  Too  Expensive 
A  father  of  10,  a  former  migrant 
who  has  lived  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley for  years,  feels  "It  is  important 
for  the  children  to  go  to  school.  So  we 
pull  them  out.  of  the  grapes  when 
school  starts.  But  when  a  kid  gets  to 
be  15  or  so,  it  is  too  expensive  to  keep 
him  in  school.  He  must  go  out  and  go 
to  work." 

Joe  Artesi,  manager  of  San  Joaquin 
County's  three  state-owned  farm  la- 
bor camps  and  also  chairman  of  the 
regional  migrant-education  advisory 
board  for  Madera,  Merced,  San  Joa- 
quin, Stanislaus  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties,  estimates  25  per  cent  of  the 
school-aged  seasonal  farm  workers 
are  working  during  harvest  seasons 
instead  of  going  to  school. 
"We  are  never  going  to  stop  it  (ille- 

.1    -1    ij  1..1 \  „„«;i  tUaij  rrnrk  dOWn 


on  the  growers  for  hiring  these  kids 
Artesi  said. 

Almost  all  migrant  parents  and  rt 
ident  seasonal  farm  workers  say  th< 
want  their  children  in  school,  b 
they  point  out  that  food  and  shelt 
come  first.  According  to  official  i 
ports,  the  average  family  oarniufes 
seasonal  workers  is  $2,500  to  $5,000 
year. 

Agriculture  spokesmen  cast  doii 
on  such  figures  by  pointing  to  ti 
peak  income  potential.  'They  c 
make  a  killing  —  $70  or  $80  a  day 
easy,"  is  a  typical  statement.  Such  f 
ures  are  famUy  incomes,  with  sevci 
workers  contributing.  Wliile  accural 
they  tend  to  distort  the  picture. 

For  example:  Raisins  are,  for  3 
000  workers,  the  last  rclalivt 
high-paying  crop  of  the  season  I 
family  labor.  One  family  of  ni 
workers,  starting  at  5:30  a.m.  a 
going  until  6  p.m.,  reported  it  laid 
300  trays  a  day,  earning  $104.  Th 
averages  $1  an  hour  per  worker. 

The  family  depended  upon  t 
two-or  three-week-long  raisin  harv( 
for  school  clothes,  shoes  and  cnou 
cash  'reserve  to  carry  the  fam 
through  the  winter  when  futhtr  w 
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only  one  working.  The  older 
Qgsters  worked  some  weekends, 
occasionally  skipped  school  to 
1  extra  income  for  the  family, 
ut  "high  paying'  crops  like  raisins 
the  exception.  In  the  chili  fields, 
h  and  west  of  Fresno,  a  family  of 
made  $12  between  6:30  a.ra.  and 
0  p.m.  when  the  contractor  shut 
n  the  field.  Others  in  this  and 
by  chib  fields  reported  piece-rale 
Jngs  which  worked  out  to  40 
s  an  hour. 

the  Sonoma  County  apple  har- 
the  pay  rate  for  women  and  chil- 
was  seven  cents  a  bucket  or  $4  a 
One  woman  with  two  teen-age 
Iron  said  they  picked  five  bins; 
her  motlier  with  an  8-and  a  10- 
old  to  help  her  said,  "Our  best 
«as  $9.82." 

.0  of  the  three  10-year-old  boys' 
viewed  in  a  summer  school  pro- 
I,  said  tliat  their  schooling  came 
tlic  work  was  over.  One  was 
Los  Angeles,  and  was  traveling 
hi-  mother  and  sisters.  The  oilier  ' 
««:i-e  members  of  large  Texas 
•  which  came  into  Californi.i  i>\ 
•"'.>  .sjiring  and  left  in  tlio  I;ilc 


Robert  worked  the  apricots  in  Sali- 
nas and  proudly  announced,  "I  have 
my  own  plastic  bucket,  a  red  one." 
Gilbert  had  picked  "green"  tomatoes, 
adding  "I  hated  it.  All  I  could  make 
was  $1."  Raul  was  the  professional. 
He  had  driven  tractors,  worked  a  half 
dozen  crops  and  was  leaving  shortly 
for  the  raisins  in  Madera. 

Carolina  is  12,  although  she  iias 
gone  to  school  in  Texas  and  Califoniia 
off  and  on  for  six  years,  she  speaks  no 
English.  She  is  bright,  serious  and  un- 
family  structure. 

derstands  her  alloted  role  in  the  large 
Her  primary  job  is  to  care  for 
grandfather.  She  can  go  to  school 
when  there  is  no  work  to  be  done. 
Her  14-year-old  sister,  however,  must 
work  full  time  in  the  fields  to  help 
cam  enough  income. 

Tlie  family  is  from  the  Rio  Grande 
V;iUey  of  Texas;  lijey  are  trying  to 
buy  a  small  home  there,  so  must  pay 
renf  in  California  and  properly  pav- 
1.'. -Ills  in  Texas.  When  they  arrived 
lu;t  spring,  there  was  hd  work  for 
IK  ."rly  a  month. 

The  money  wa.s  soon  gone,  there 
\'.';ts  lillle  i';o:l  left  and  the  i-hildrni 
wert'  goinj;  i<)  .school  luingry.  They  re- 


ceived no  help  from  welfare  and  had 
to  borrow  to  survive. 

Doctors  studying  such  migrant  fam- 
ilies report  mabiutrition  is  their  no.  1 
medical  problem.  Dr.  Buford  Nichols, 
chief  of  }iutrition  and  gastroentero- 
logy, Texas  Childrens  Hospital.  Hous- 
ton, feels  even  low  level  of  malnutri- 
tion retard  both  physical  and  mental 
development,  to  an  unknown  extent. 

He  says,  "Of  the  children  I  have 
treated  here  with  severe  malnutri- 
tion, almost  all  have  had  a  .significijnt 
reduction  in  mental  development." 

Carolina  and  her  family  found 
work  chopping  cotton.  They  began  to 
rebuild  the  family  finances.  When 
one  employer  in  another  crop  ordered 
10-year-old  Safcrino  out  of  the  field 
because  he  was  too  young  to  work, 
the  family  changed  jobs. 

Through  the  tomatoes,  the  chilLs, 
the  peaches  and  finally  the  laisius, 
they  worked  hard.  In  tlie  grapes  they 
could  make  $80  a  day.  but  the 
scvcn-mon'.h  soasi-ii  hud  not  been  ^» 
good  one  flu-re  lir.d  been  too  many 
days  without  work,  and  the  latlicr  c.=^ 
limated  I  hey  would  rtturn  to  To:.' 
wifhi.nly  $500  c;  *;■  )  -^'od. 
Next:  Law  cnimi  ii.- ,if. 
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Growers,  Officials,  Parents  Ign 
'Protective'  Laws  For  Children 


By  Ron  Taylor 

The  illegal  use  of  child  labor  in  ag- 
riculture is  a  p^r)  of  a  complex,  his- 
torical work  pattern  which  ignores 
minimum  wage  laws  and  federal  ex- 
tension of  Social  Security  benefits  to 
farm  workers. 

Not  all  agriculture  is  guilty.  But 
where  entire  families  are  recruited  to 
harvest  crops  at  piece  rates,  there  the 
child  labor,  minimum  wage,  Social  Se- 
curity and  wage  record-keeping  laws 
are  hkely  to  be  violated. 

While  the  farmer  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility, he  is  not  always  to 
blame.  Some  labor  contractors  cut 
comers;  many  families  try  to  avoid 
deductions  from  their  pay. 

Tlie  ".<!ystem"  recogniz.es  the  family 
needs  every  cent  it  can  earn.  A  farm- 


er says,  "What's  it  hurt  a  kid  to  pick  a 
few  trays?"   A  judge  asks,  'if  the 


The  Invisible 
Children 

Despite  the  strictest  child  labor  stot- 
utes  in  the  nation,  thousands  of  children 
work  illegolly  on  Colifornia  farms.  This 
series  of  orticles  investigotes  the  rea- 
sons for  the  widespread  evasion  of  the 
law  and  the  ethic  which  permits  it. 


farm  worker  wants  his  kids  to  work, 
why  not  let  them?" 

While  the  combined   federal  and 
state  laws   establish   a  strict  frame- 


work protecting  children,  as  \ 
adult  workers,  enforcement 
are  weak  and  sporadic.  Too  oft 
zealous  officer  finds  he  musi 
alone,  defying  the  "system,"  in 
tempt  to  enforce  child-labor  lav 

Critical  observers  say  the  la 
not  enforced  because  govcrnm 
ficials  either  do  not  believe  ir 
fear  repercussions  or  are  so  i 
in  red  tape  and  budget  cultir 
cannot  act. 

Two  happenings  within  the 
istration  of  Gov.  Ronald  Reag; 
ed  to  this  criticism.  First  was 
memo  from  the  Division  of 
Law  enforcement  to  all  area  s 
sors:  "The  (Reagan)  administr 
currently  interested  in  c 
See  Farm,  V 
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Ground 
•Crew 


TIicsc  huyv,,  \»\C<-.  •■'.■,  More  pari  of  ;ih  $4  a  day  Ity  inovinR  fast.  Tl>t  .">•"' 

all-cMId     crpw     wl.il.     cleaned     llie  stcrs  "slrutk,"  asKing  for  (f.'il  «:•• 

ground  of  np)»i»'..  in  an  orchard  near  but  (lie  grower  vtiV  od  •;ii"'i  '••"••' 

Srliastuj)'*).    'ijn^y    \vcr«'_  |u»id    sc\rn.  —  (hem  haik  l«  worl.. 
cents  u  burlcoC  and  could  i*nm  $;{  or 
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tiuucd  from  Page  Al 
;h  to  seek  and  obtain  employment 
lout  restrictive  barriers." 
le  second  happening  was  drastic 
jet  cutting  that  reduced  the  labor 
enforcement's  already  short  staff 
5  per  cent.  The  number  of  investo- 
rs was  dropped  from  16  to  12; 
more  quit  as  division  morale 
uiieted.  This  left  only  two  men  to 
k  all  labor  law  problems  between 
I  Couaty  and  the  Oregon  border. 

25  Employers  Cited 

0  Lopez,  chief  of  California's  mi- 
t-education  programs,  believes 
>ands  of  children  are  working  in- 
!  of  going  to  school  because 
d  labor  laws  are  not  being  en- 
d." 

ie  Bradeen,  San  Joaquin  County 
tor  of  migrant  education,  report- 
rhe  kids  are  working  in  the  cher- 
ind  apples  in  the  spring  and  liv- 
nder  the  trees  (with  their  fami- 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  these 
in  scliool." 

one  month  two  two-man  federal 
and-hour  patrol  teams  cited  25 
employers  for  hiring  82 
1-age  children  during  school 
•  The  children  were  working  in 
omatoes,  figs  and  raisins  in 
d,  Madera  and  Fresno  Counties 
ill. 

nk  Valenzuela,  former  mayor  of 
nviUe,  former  state  Farm  Labor 
neut  Service  representative  and 
a  labor  contractor,  swore  in  an 
vit:  "It  was  kiiowii  that  large 
2rs  of  growers  were  hiring  en- 
imilies  unlawfully  on  one  Social 
ty  card." 

i  farmer  Joe  LconcKi  of  Fres- 
10  hires  a  contractor  to  recioiit 
uper\ise  his  crews  but  pays 
)if  himself,  was  asked  if  he  took 
Social  Security  numbers  for  ev- 
Tker,  including  the  children, 
said.  "No.  No,  you  just  take  it 


from  the  father,  or  who  ever  does  the 
weighing  in.  It's  usually  the  father." 

Asked  about  minimum  wages  —  he 
was  paying  piece  rates  —  he  said,  "I 
understand  it  is  $1.65,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  figure  that  out?  I  think 
that  is  silly,  I  picked  grapes  for  a  cent 
and  a  half  (a  tray)  when  I  was  a  kid." 
The  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare 
checks  state  minimum-wage  laws  and 
payroll  record-keeping  requirements, 
among  other  things.  The  Division  of 
Labor  Law  Enforcement  within  the 
state  labor  commissioner's  office  reg- 
ulates child  labor  laws,  including 
work  permits,  and  licenses  labor  con- 
tractors. 

DIW  has  40  agents  wlio  last  year 
warned  2,110  farm  employers  about 
field  toilet  and  drinking  water  viola- 
tions, wage  violations  and  record- 
keeping violations.  The  agents  prose- 
cuted a  total  of  26  cases,  but  DIW 
didn't  have  a  record  of  the  disposi- 
tions handy. 

The  same  40  agents  police  365,000 
employers  of  women  and  minors  in 
all  industries.  Farms  make  up  a  small 
part  of  the  workload. 

If  entire  families  are  found  work- 
ing on  a  single  Social  Secrrity  card,  a 
DIW  official  said  "We  tell  the  employ- 
er this  is  illegal  and  put  liim  on  notice 
that  without  work  permits,  the  chil- 
dren cannot  work." 


Two  $50  Fines 

While  federal  Social  Security  offi- 
cials report  such  use  of  a  single  card 
is  illegal  they  are  not  staffed  to  do 
much  about  the  violations.  Families 
will  also  switch  cards  before  the  pay- 
roll account  reaches  $150,  to  avoid 
paying  into  the  federal  insurance 
fund. 

Federal  and  state  laws  require  the 
employer  to  keep  a  payroll  record  on 
each  worker.  Unless  graduated  from 
high  school  workers  under  18  years 
must  have  a  work  permit. 

Labor-law  enforcement  investigator 
Seward  Young  cited  two  Fresno-area 
labor  contractors  for  hiring  an  esti- 
mated 120  cliildren  under  12  to  pick 
peppers.  One  contractor  pleaded 
guilly  Slid  was  fined  $50  on  each  of 


two    counts.  "The    other    contractor 
Raul  Torres,  pleaded  innoceii;. 

Young,  who  must  police  nine  San 
Joaqum  Valley  counties,  found  the 
children  still  working  two  days  after 
issuing  the  citation.  It  was  August 
just  before  the  raisin  harvest  started' 
Torres  argued,  "You  caimot  keep  the 
kids  out." 

He  waved  a  petition,  signed  by  75 
parents,  most  of  them  valley  resi- 
dents, asking  that  the  12year-old  re- 
striction be  repealed.  TJiey  needed 
the  money  the  children  earned. 

Torres  also  pointed  to  signs  in 
Spanish  and  English  warning  parents 
not  to  use  children.  No  one  paid  at- 
tention. 

Eight  and  9-year-olds  hefted  45- 
pound  and  50-pound  sacks  of  chili  on 
their  shoulders  as  did  their  parents 
carrying  them  to  the  grader.  At  $1  a 
sack,  the  families  interviev.ed  said 
they  averaged  40  cents  an  hour. 

At  his  trial,  Torres  had  the  sympa- 
thy of  Judge  Mikio  Uchiyama,  who 
dismissed  the  case.  In  an  interview 
later,  the  judge  explained,  "Signs 
were  posted  in  the  field  warning 
against  chUdren  working.  The  work 
was  being  done  by  the  parents  on  the 
piece  rate.  It  was  up  to  the  parents  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  chil- 
dren work." 

The  law  says  otherAvisc.  Section 
12270  of  the  Education  Code  allow.<; 
the  employer  to  post  notices  against 
child  labor  to  protect  himself,  but 
specifically  requires  him  to  check 
those  children  he  sees  working  to  de- 
termine if  they  have  work  permits. 

And  Labor  Code  section  1304  says 
"Failure  to  produce  permits  to  work 
or  to  employ  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  illegal  employment  of  minors." 

Farmer  Leonetti  feels  the  laws 
should  be  changed.  He  is  angrv  be- 
cause state  men  like  Seward  Young 
come  around  and  bother  the  workers. 
"They  make  a  big  deal  out  of  nothing. 
These  kids  are  happy  out  (here  work- 
ing ..  .  it  won't  hurt  them  to  pick  a 
few  peppers,  or  a  few  grapes.  It's 
against  the  law.  I  realize,  bu(  licll, 
they  been  doin'  it  for  years." 
Next:  Conclusion. 


133  O-  72  -  pt.3B 
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Child  Labor  Cases—Token  Fine 


By  Ron  Taylor 

Farmer  Bruce  Burkdoll  believes 
child  labor  laws  should  be  obeyed;  he 
also  believes  parents  should  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  their  children  the  val- 
ue of  work. 

Burkdoll,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Central  California  Fanners  Com- 
mittec,  said  only  a  few  of  California's 


be  on  guard  against  child  labor  viola- 
lions.  He  told  how  he  had  to  threaten 
to  fire  one  family  before  they  would 
make  their  10-year-old  boy  slay  out  of 
the  plum  trees. 

Talking  about  the  harvest  of  vine 
grapes  he  said  he  had  seen  an  11-or 


12-year-old  driving  the  tractor  j 
a  gondola.  (Feder?!  labor  vvaj 
hour  in.spectors  this  se3'.on 
three   similar   cases.) 

'This  is  a  real  bc;d  thing,"  Bi 

said,  adding,  "They  (family)  v 

get  all  they  can,  so  tiioy  let  t 

.Sec  Child  I^hor.  Pi 


The  Invisible 
Children  .  * 

Despite  the  strictest  child  labor  stot- 
utes  in  the  nation,  thousands  of  children 
work  illegally  on  California  farms.  This 
series  of  articles  investigates  the  rea 
sons  for  the  \Afidespreod  evasion  of  the 
law  and  the  ethic  which  permits  it. 


T'auilly    monti 


vji .  irr>     pii),-'  IS 

thfv  have  i>iil<ed  l«i  the  prartor. 
Tin      arc  paid  u  p    cc  rate.  No 


il.ilil  is  too  sin-ll  <••  v.»rl' 
by  I  he  aK*«  i»f  9  ^-r  11  :  -  e\: 
lu  carr>  a  full  i'>;nl. 
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nned  from  Page  Al 
the  tractor  so  they  can  pick  an- 
pan  of  grapes. 

Ige  Paul  E.  Howard  of  the  Fire- 
1  Justice  Court  fined  an  employ- 
3  for  aJlowing  an  8-year-old  to 
a  tractor  pulling  a  tomato  har- 
■.  The  judge  agreed  such  a  job  is 
rous. 

:ed  why  such  a  small  fine,  the 
responded:  "Maybe  it  was  be- 
I  w:is  driving  tractor  when>  I 
years  old.  By  the  time  I  was  14 1 
)perating  all  kinds  of  heaw 
nent" 

rard  went  on:  "I  have  a  strong 
that  90  per  cent  of  our  delin- 
j  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
has  legislated  children  out  of 
fow  of  course  that  won't  set  too 
n\h  your  story,  you  are  looking 
om  the  other  side." 
;e  Floyd  W.  House  of  the  River- \ 
istice  Court  fined  a  labor  con- 
|€5  for  employing  37  children 
12  in  a  garlic  field.  He  said,  "At 
sounds  hke  a  horrible  crime, 
!  contractor  had  a  very  legiti- 
'xcuse.  Most  of  these  people 
heir  children  with  them." 
labor  law'  enforcement  inves- 
Seward  Young  was  the  arrest- 
cer  in  the  above  cases.  He  also 
a   citation    against    a    crop- 
firm  after  a  16-year-old  flag- 
!  hit  and  killed  by  an  airplane 
ajn. 

ty  Fresno  County  Dist.  Atty,  J. 
s  sent  the  citation  Jiotice  (for 
:  a  minor  after  10  p.m.)  back 
g  with  the  following  notation- 
his  is  the  first  kno^vn  offense 
ag  letter  should  be  sent  to 
If  there  are  any  future  of- 
nen  we  will  prosecute." 

"License  Fee' 

ote  the  smaU  fines  and  the 
I  of  another  case  all  anger 
It  makes  me  feci  frustrated 
Ji  ^  ^^°^°^  ^"'^r  not  to  go 
When  you  get  a  $30  fine  (for 
ig  boy  killed  in  an  ice  crush- 
3e  $C5  fine  for  37  little  kids 
Us  like  a  license  fee  for  the 


"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  time  they 
(employers)  are  not  aware  of  the 
child  labor  laws,  so  one  call  from  the 
labor  commissioner  sets  the  thing 
straight.  Because  the  child  was 
harmed— a  fact  I  very  much  regret— 
they  (the  (labor  commissioner's 
office)  wanted  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion." 

Vallis  feels  child  labor  laws  were 
developed  to  protect  children  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  when  "chil- 
oren  worked  in  various  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, 12  hours  a  day  with  very 
little  sleep,  little  food,  where  they 
were  subjected  to  real  dangers  every 
minute  of  their  existance. 

"This  of  course"  was  a  long  time 
ago.  Thank  God  we  don't  have  those 
conditions  now,  at  least  not  knowing- 
ly." 

Blames  Growers,  Parents 

Dan  Schneek,  Manteca  schools  child 
welfare  and  attendance  officer,  feels  ' 
thousands  of  children  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  farm  employei-s. 

"What  I -wish  is  that  they  would  ' 
^art  nailing  a  few  of  these  growers, 
he  said."  It  is  up  to  the  grower  to  tell 
the  contractor  who  is  allowed  in  the 
field  and  who  isn't  If  the  farmer 
made  this  clear  there  would  be  no 
school-aged  children  in  the  fields." 
^^  Schneek  also  blames  the  parents 
And  what  happens  then  as  these 
youngsters  are  exploited  at  these 
younger  ages?  After  awhile  they 
don  t  have  too  much  desire  to  go  to 
school.  They  fall  so  far  behind  they 
feel  like  dummies.  By  then  they  are 
educationally  handicapped." 

Educational  deficiencies  and  physi- 
cal dangers  are  not  the  only  hazards 
to  the  child.  Probably  more  insidious 
are  the  nutritional  problems  that  de- 
velop out  of  the  migrant  labor  fami- 
ly's poverty. 

Most  of  the  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dent and  migrant  farm  workers  in 
California  come  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  or  the  Mexican  states 
along  the  Texas  and  California  bor- 
ders. 


cxplamed  why  he  fell  the 
ter  should  only  be  warned: 
ud  hadn't  been  killed,  what 
ive  been  the  procedure?  The 
d  have  boon  warned  (he  boy 


Infecliori  Prone ' 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Lipscomb  of  the  Bay- 
lor College  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Ra--niond 
Wheeler  of  Nnrtli  Carolina  and  Dr 
Ramcro  Caso  of  McAllcn,  Tex.,  after 
intensive  study  ;)iid  the  treatment  of 
thousands  of  these  farm  workers, 
state  that  thr  single  most  important 
medical  probli  .;  is  malnutrition. 

They  empi, 'si/.ed  they  were  not 
talking  about  c'.issic  starvation,  but  a 
pervasive  lack  of  nutritional  diet  that 
hand.cap.s  \hv  child  from  birlli  and 


creates  conditions  which  make  the 
child  more  prone  to  infections,  respi- 
ratory problems  and  bad  teeth. 

Wheeler  told  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee: "The  children  we  saw  that  day 
(m  the  Rio  Grande  Valley)  have  no 
future  in  our  society.  Malnutrition 
smce  birth  has  already  impaired  them 
physically,  mentally  and  emotional- 
ly." 

These  families  come  to  California 
where  farm  work  pavs  better  wages 
and  the  welfare  system  is  far  more 
liberal.  But  even  here  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  hunger  is  an  observable 
fact.  In  the  winter,  when  there  is  no 
work  one  out  of  five  primary- 
school-aged  children  in  rural  poverty 
areas  come  to  school  so  hungry  the 
teachers  can  see  the  physical  discom- 
fort. 

Often  Texas  and  Mexican  migrant 
families  try  to  settle  in  California. 

They  depend  upon  work  of  the  en- 
tire family  to  make  ends  meet,  but  as 
more  crops  are  mechanized,  their 
sources  of  family  income  diminish. 

The  Problem  Is  Money 
One  Fresno  family  was  interviewed 
as  the  contractor  shut  down  the  grad- 
er and  paid  off  the  chili  pepper  pick- 
ers. A  teen-age  boy  walked  up  and 
handed  his  father  the  day's  receipts. 
"Here's  the  bread,  pop." 

"But  there  is  only  $12  here,"  the  fa- 
ther said,  looking  surprised,  then  an- 
gry. They  had  been  working  since 
6:30  a.m.  and  it  was  now  past  noon. 
'Twelve  lousy  dollars  for  us.  We  are 
six  workers,  the  youngest  here  is  11 
and  he's  strong.  If  we  didn't  need  the 
money  so  bad  we'd  quit." 

That  is  the  problem,  the  immediate, 
overriding  need  for  money.  By  any 
standard,  the  pay  is  low,  the  work 
sporadic.  Annual  family  incomes  — 
the  only  measure  that  reflects  the 
.  problem  —  range  from  $2,500  to  $5,- 
000.  Some  make  more,  most  make 
less. 

Most  parents  recognize  the  need  for 
"education"  but  when  there  is  no 
food  in  the  house,  school  must  wait. 
When  there  are  not  enough  shoes, 
someone  stays  home.  So  the  children 
work,  and  are  invisible  to  official, 
view. 

Many  employers,  judges  and  civic  " 
leaders  believe  that  farm  work  is 
good  for  the  child,  that  it  builds  char- 
acter. They  often  comment,  "What'.': 
it  hurt  for  a  kid  to  pick  a  few  grapo.<;?" 
Because  of  this  viewpoint  chi^.i  ].'• 
bor  laws  are  not  enforced  with  mere. 
than  token  efforts.  As  a  result,  tl.ni. 
sands  of  children  work  on  C;ih!i  .'ii-. 
farms  in  violation  of  the  Inw. 
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It's  Good  To  See  Young  Folks  Working  WHhIn  The  System. 
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[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mar.  13,  1971] 
Flood  Hits  Yanks  in  Australia— Cotton  Coup  Falters 
(By  Michael  Harris) 
A  devastating  flood  in  a  region  of  Australia  tHat  contains  so  many  Californians 

u's?r\S""^^^^^  ^^^  «-  '^oaauin  valley  and 

/fiJil^I  T^''^^  ^  ^^  cent-a-pound  payment  from  the  United  States  government 
rf)  ThPv  X'J'''  ^^T?r^  ^^  ^^°^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  production  in  this  country 
(2)  They  then  invest  the  money  in  Australia— where  that  government  oavs 

irthwsI'^sU'ner^  '"'''^'  ''  ^''"  ''"'"  ^"  "  ^^^^^  valleyTbouT2lJ>'zSfl^es 

iZ  Ah!/''^  ^'  ^""^  ^^  ""^^  i^'""^^  ^^^^  t^^^  Pla^e  in  this  world,  aren't  there  ^" 
ce  Ober  vice  president  of  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  a  far-flung  agricultural  firm 

terview   '""^       '    "^   "^"^   ^^^''''    ^^^^^    rhetorically    duri/g   a    telephon^ 

$4.4    MILLION 

P^nt1«^?l^fi.?T^?/  collected  a  startling  $4.4  million  from  the  U.S.  govern- 

A  Boswell  subsidiary,  Auscott,  Ltd.,  owns  10,000  acres  of  Australian  cotton 
OhT'"'  ^Fr^'i^/^,^^^  one-seventh  of  the  country's  cotton  Acreage 
?^^^^T.'^  ^^  ^'^""^  ^"^"^  ^^^^  «^^«i^y  Auscott  received  last  year   But  the 
stralian  government  paid  out  neariy  $4.5  million  to  encourage  cotton  p?oduc 
m-so  with  any  kind  of  luck,  Auscott's  share  would  have  bee!  about  $Ko. 

MILLIONAIRES 

dTarrabri"tPn'vBLr!;"  "f^^"  ""''•?«  ^^  *«  "•"■■«'  '«°<Js  around  Wee  Waa 

ptn^^^oiTf  ^^?^i^i^«  °^o^'^  around  here  to  Narrabri." 

frnSi    •      '  ^^^  formerly  lived  in  Plainsburg,  a  town  ten  miles  southeast  of 

tiSla"  omTof^Ka'^s'^^ll-  '^^  "^^^^'f^^   ^^"^  Growers  ^AsStfon  fn 
Tirana,  borne  of  Kahl  s  relatives  meanwhile,  run  the  family  farm  in  California. 

SURPLUS 

g*'L^rcTt?or"J;'frni^  ^t^^^T  i"^'  accomplished  its  desired.purpose  of  cut- 
fses  six  vpfr.  L.'''^?^^"'  ^^^^  ^?^  ^^^^^^^  16  °^illi«n  bales  in  American  ware- 
tXTcolwJf  if^''T^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"^  their  cotton  acreage  bv  30  per 
'Fo^^'n^'Jrele^^  government  payment  on  all  the%otton  th\v 

T\nf^^'''^l^  growers  received  $1  million  or  more  in  subsidy  pay^nts  in 
^arm^sin  4  rfi-r^'  ^^'  ""^'^  "^"^P^^^^  ^^"^^«  ^'^  available,  a  total  of 
theirTrS'^il^V    T'^  "^^."""^l^"  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  «^  ^^3.6  million  for  limit- 
Jut  Jhf  a,    .''^''.''  ""^  '^''"^"  ^"^  ^tb^r  price-supported  crops. 
n«f    1-      ^  ^^^^^"  P^^^^^^  worked  even  better.  \ 

'rodSenoih^^^^^^     regular  buyer  of  American  cotton.  Last  year,  however, 

5tly  to  Jaoan  f hp  PT  r  ^''-  ""^^^  ^^"^^^  "^^^"  ^"^  ^^P^^^  25,000  bales  besides- 
'>^|y  ro  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Hong  Kong. 

goods-?omrnf''Jh''i'  "'^^  ^^^  Australian  fiber  to  produce  low-priced  cot- 
ugh  to  takrL.vT    ''k  r'.^  f^Ported  to  the  United  States  at  prices  low 
gn  to  take  away  a  substantial  part  of  the  market  from  American  mills. 

ADVANTAGE 

Au^SLuan  rL?i^f  ?^  "''"  ^^^^^^  J-  ^^^^5-,  trade  commissioner  in 

Australian  Consulate  General  in  San  Francisco,  observed  mildly. 
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The  proof  that  nothing  is  ever  quite  perfect  came  last  month  when  the  Nai 
river  flooded  through  the  Australian  cotton  fields  about  ten  weeks  before  han 
time,  causing  five  deaths  and  more  than  $100  million  in  damage. 

Narrabri  was  in  such  bad  shape  that  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  planes  i 
helicopters  had  to  take  40  tons  of  food  and  medicine  to  the  community.  1 
hundred  cotton  workers  and  36  children  were  taken  by  air  from  Wee  Waa. 

"As  far  as  we  can  tell,  there  was  no  loss  of  life  in  our  operations,"  Ober  sj 
"We  lost  about  40  per  cent  of  our  crop,  and  in  some  other  areas  the  loss  was 
per  cent." 

FINISH 

With  Australian  cotton  production  now  well  established — in  spite  of  this  yei 
flood — that  government  plans  to  phase  out  its  subsidy  program  this  June. 

And  with  a  $55,000  limit  fixed  on  subsidies  to  American  farmers,  Ober  said 
J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  plans  to  stay  out  of  the  subsidy  program  this  year  and  pi 
nearly  all  83,000  of  its  acres. 

A  number  of  other  large  growers  have  candidly  acknowledged  they  plan  to  br 
up  their  holdings  into  separate  corporations — each  eligible  for  the  $55,000  subs 
payment. 

"They  can  try  it,"  J.  T.  Moody,  program  specialist  in  production  adjustment,  s 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Berkeley  oflice. 

"But  they  are  going  to  be  audited  to  beat  hell  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspe( 
General." 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you.  I  note  for  the  record  that  agi 
today  in  Fresno,  as  yesterday  in  San  Francisco,  that  our  hearing  ro^ 
has  been  literally  packed  with  hundreds  of  citizens  interested  in  1 
problems  under  investigation  by  this  subcommittee.  I  want  to  expr 
my  appreciation  to  those  of  you  who  have  stayed  with  us  today,  ma 
standing  for  the  full  9  hours  of  hearings,  and  to  those  officials  local 
in  this  building  who  have  made  these  facilities  available  and  helj 
with  the  arrangements.  Thank  you  again. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:30  p.m.,  the  hearing  recessed  to  reconvene  a 
a.m.,  Thursday,  January  13,  1972.) 
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Format  of  Hearings  ox  Farmworkers  ix  Rural  America 

le  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  conducted  public  hearings 
ashnigton,  D.C.,  and  in  San  Francisco  and  Fresno.  Calif.,  dur- 
:he  92d  Congress  on  "Farmworkers  in  Rural  America.*-  These 
ngs  are  contained  in  the  following  parts : 

Subject  matter  Hearings  dates 

L:  Farmworkers  in  Rural  Poverty July  22,   September  21 

i:  \\lio  Owns  the  Land? XovemberTl971 

; :  Land  Ownership,  Use,  and  Distribution  : 

A.  San  Francisco .January  11. 1972. 

r    ^/f  V  — January  12. 1972. 

L.    San    Francisco TaTmarvT^   1Q79 

:  Role  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  :  January  13. 19(2. 

A j^^^  ^^  ^g_2 

5:  Appento-'A-aiiZB: June  20.  1972. 
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^en,  Miss  Borghild,  exVcVtivrdirecTorrCaliYoVn'ia'KrmVrrCo^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ormation  Committee,  Santa  Clara,  Calif_         t>j,umer 

ifirniT"  ^^'''''^^  ^■'  ^  ^^P^^'^^^t^ti^'^  in  Congress  fromThe"sTaTe~of 
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of  America,  Plaintiff,  v.  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Company,  a  corporatim, 

Defendant,  January  6,  1972 

Yellen,  et  al.  v.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  individually  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  et  al.,  October  2,  1972 


^^ARMWORKERS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA,  1971-1972 


(LAND  OWNERSHIP,  USE,  AND  DISTRIBUTION) 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY   13,    1972 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  ox  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  ox  Labor  axd  Public  AYelfare, 

San  Francisco^  Calif. 
I  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  a.m..  in  the  Cere- 

UorTri^Ti   If"  ^^^'-  TT^T^  Building,  450  Golden  Gate 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee) 

sent :  Senators  Stevenson  and  Taft 

\n/tw'^^^  members  present:  Boren  Chertkov,  counsel;  Eu- 

Pr  in^ 7V'^W^^?  '^^^'^^'  ^^^'^  C^^^^s,  professional  staff 
er ,  and,  Julia  Weatherman,  staff  member 

torv  f?b^r'^w?lT  ^^'  ^'""f  ^'  f  ^^'  ^^^^^^  Subcommittee  on 
tory  l^abor  will  now  come  to  order. 

i  IS  the  third  and  final  day  of  our  hearings  on  land  ownershin 
siness,  and  agrigovernment  in  California  o^nersftip, 

reclor^rf  Z  ri'/ff  "'''^^S^  "'""  ^S^^  ^<^^g^^d  Haugen,  execu- 

W«  nir!  ^""^^T  w™."  Consumer  Information  Com- 

from  ?he  Co  ^p  ^  representative  of  the  Berke- 

fS'mThTc^^-op^^''™"'''  ^  '"  ^^'^^  ^""^^^  ^'^'^  *^'^  i«  Betsy 

w!"^'"^""'"^'-  Y''  ^^^  ^1^"^  *o  ^^^^  yo"  here  this  morning 
u  could's?m'r^f  statements,  we  could  enter  them  in  the  recorf 
u  could  summarize  them  or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  read  your 

MENT  OF  BETSY  WOOD,  HOME  ECONOMIST.  THE  BERKELEY 

CONSUMEBS  COOPERATIVE,  RICHMOND,  CAIIF. 
Wood.  My  statement  is  short  and  I  am  testifying  basically  on 
a  liome  economist  at  the  Berkeley  Co-op.  Our  Co-op  is  owned 

do  sSTbon?  f,f  ^'^^'''-  ^^'^  ^'y^^^^^  ^hoppi^g  cent^L 
■^ao  sell  about  S36  million  a  year  m  groceries;  that  is  our 

sts  whrworf  °- \'V  -^'T^-  ^^  ^''-'  ^ght  part-dme  home 
sts  who  work  right  m  the  stores.  I  happen  to  be  right  next 
_rozen  food  case  and  across  from  the  baby  food,  my  Tounter 

'pp  nffood'b^/'?-  '''"•^'/'  r^y^-^^  *hey  have,  Nutrition 
•iS^^'  ™od  budgeting,  and  what-have-you.  I  might  sav  we 
'  independent :  we  are  not  there  to  sell.  ^       ^ 

(1627) 
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One  would  think  that  mass  production  methods  of  growing,  pi 
essing,  and  marketing  could  logically  result  in  economies  m  the  < 
of  bringing  food  to  consumers.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  supi 
that  firms  that  advertise  nationally  would  be  able  to  take  advant 
of  many  economies  and  have  greater  savings  than  small  firms  t 
are  less  efficient,  have  less  up-to-date  machinery,  less  mass  merch 
dising  in  general.  Actually,  this  isn't  so.  I  think  we  all  know  tha 
the  grocery  store  nationally  advertised  brands  cost  more  than 
called  private  labels.  A  private  label  is  the  label  that  is  produced 
a  group  of  grocery  stores,  in  our  case  a  co-op,  a  chain,  a  wholess 
or  what-have-you.  Our  estimates  are  that  consumers  pay  about 
percent  more  for  national  brands  than  private  labels.  These  figi 
range  tremendously,  from  about  2  percent  per  item  to  40  percent. 

Last  week  I  selected  these  items  from  our  shelves  just  to  den 
strate  this  spread.  I  don't  mean  to  emphasize  the  spread  of  our 
op,  but  it  is  the  same  in  Safeway,  Lucky,  A.  &  P-  and  what-b 
you.  I  would  be  glad  to  open  any  of  those  you  would  like  to  sam 
orange  juice  or  anything  else.  I  think  that  the  quality  is  compar 

in  all  of  them.  ^  ^         4.  r 

The  list  of  the  items  and  prices  is  attached  to  my  statement, 
is  a  list  of  21  items,  more  or  less  picked  at  random.  I  tried  t( 

When  we  studied  the  difference  several  years  ago,  we  found 
several  hundred  had  a  15  percent  difference  there,  too.  Actually, 
prepared  statement  should  say  that  the  Co-op  label  m  this  gi 
costs  about  16  percent  less  than  the  national  brands  m  this  gr 
Consumers  Union  in  1961  studied  national  brands  and  they  said 
an  average  family  could  save  about  $200  a  year  by  using  other  i 

national  brands.  ,,    ,     .  i        x  j- 

The  National   Commission   on  Food  Marketing  also   studiec 

items  in  11  retail  chains  and  they  found  a  difference  of  21.5  per< 
In  our  store  Co-op  members  have  confidence  m  Co-op  labels.  b( 

times  we  eliminate  national  brands  altogether.  Often  the  Co-op  J 

outsells  other  national  brands.  I  think  this  is  also  true  m  n 

One  of  the  sad  things  is  that  people  with  little  education  and  1 
money  often  are  unduly  influenced  by  national  brands,  and  thej 
the  ones  who  are  more  apt  to  pay  the  increased  cost,  and  usi 
with  no  difference  in  quality. 

In  summary,  nationally  advertised  brands  are  clearly  more  C( 
to  the  consumer,  and  I  think  we  can  say  that,  m  this  case,  h 
scale  farming,  large-scale  processing,  marketing  for  the  nati 
brands  has  not  resulted  in  savings  to  the  consumer. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wood. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Betsy  Wood  follows :) 
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E  PEOPLE  GET  TOGETHER 

jrs  cooperative  of  berkeley.  inc.  •  4805  central  ave.  •  richmond.  calif.  94804  •  (415)  526-0440 

STATEMENT  TO: 

MIGRATORY  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

OPEN  INVESTIGATIVE  HEARING 

ON  THE 

NATIONAL  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  OF 

THE  IMPACT  OF 

LAND  USE,  OWNERSHIP,  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

ON  FARMWORKERS,  FARMERS  AND  CONSUMERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  January  13,  1972 

My  name  is  Betsy  Wood.   I  am  a  home  economist  with  the  Consumers  Cooperative 
of  Berkeley.  Our  Co-op  is  owned  by  62,000  member-families  in  the  Bay  Area.  We 
tiave  9  shopping  centers,  with  grocery  stores  doing  an  annual  volume  of  36  million 
iollars.  We  have  8  part-time  home  economists  working  right  in  our  stores,  help- 
ing our  members  to  shop  better  and  eat  better. 

)ne  would  think  that  mass  production  methods  of  growing,  processing  and  market- 
ing food  would  logically  result  in  economies  in  the  cost  of  bringing  food  to  the 
consumer.   It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  firms  that  advertise  nationally  would 
•e  able  to  take  advantage  of  many  savings  and  therefore  could  get  food  to  con- 
^mers  at  prices  lower  than  small  firms  with  less  volume,  less  up-to-date 
achinery,  smaller  research  staffs  and  generally  less  efficient  methods.  Actually 
he  reverse  is  true.   In  the  grocery  store  the  nationally  advertised  brands  cost 
hoppers  considerably  more  than  private  label  food  of  comparable  quality.  Cur 
stlmates  are  that  consumers  pay  about  15%  more  for  national  brands.  The  figure 

or  individual  items  may  range  from  2%  to  A07  or  mnre 

.a.e-vanetv    •    p.a..acy    •    se.,cL.,.on!    •    .a.a.e '.\L°.s'°l°dLror.\ea,..  p.an   •   insurance   •   funera,  society 
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Last  week  I  selected  items  at  random  In  one  of  our  stores  to  demonstrate  the 
cost  spread.  To  my  knowledge  the  quality  of  Co-op  label  and  these  national] 
advertised  brands  is  comparable.  I  would  be  glad  to  open  any  you  wish  to  8< 
In  this  list,  the  cost  of  the  national  brand  foods  average  about  16%  more  tl 
the  Co-op  label  foods.  When  we  studied  several  hundred  pairs  of  food  Itema 
5  years  ago,  we  found  a  15%  difference. 

This  difference  between  private  label  and  national  brands  is  typical  of  man] 
chains.  We  have  made  price  surveys  of  local  Safeway  stores  and  the  differei 
price  is  similar  to  that  in  Co-op  stores.  Several  years  ago  Consumers  Unioi 
estimated  that  an  average  family  could  save  approximately  $200  per  year  by  1 
private  label  rather  than  national  brands. 

The  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  studied  prices  on  ten  high  volume 
in  eleven  retail  chains  and  found  that  the  price  for  the  most  popular  adver 
brands  averaged  21.5%  higher  than  the  comparable  private  label  item.* 
Our  Co-op  members  have  confidence  in  Co-op  label  merchandise.  In  most  depa 
Co-op  label  outsells  National  brands,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  National  br 
are  dropped  altogether.  We  have  a  program  to  bring  price  per  pound  informa 
our  members.  One  chart  lists  the  cooking  and  salad  oil  our  stores  carry,  a 
some  members  this  dramatizes  the  cost  differences.  However,  studies  have  s 
that  low  Income  people  and  those  with  little  education  tend  to  buy  national 
advertised  brands  Instead  of  the  less  expensive  private  labels.  People  wit 
education  are  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  brand  advertising  than  those  wit 
education. 

In  summary,  nationally  advertised  brands  clearly  cost  the  consumer  more  tha 
private  labels. 

*  Private  Label  Products  in  Food  Retailing,  National  Commission  on  Food  Mai 
Technical  Study  -  No.  10,  1966  pp.  65,66. 
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'cted°i/7/7f '^°''^^  ^"""^  ^"^  ^^""^^^  ^^^^  ""^^^^  ^^  Berkeley  Co-op 


«ilk     2  lb. 
k  Oats     18  oz. 
Lcelll     16  oz 
ceyes     2  lb. 
Oil     Quart 

5  lb. 
P 

naise     Qt. 
0  Juice     46  oz. 
Pickles     22  oz. 

Cocktail     28  oz. 

Evaporated     13  Fluid 
)t  Halves     16  oz. 
Jelly     20  oz. 
whole  kernel     16  oz 
s,  Freestone,   sliced     16  oz. 
auce,  Gravenstein     16  oz. 
rry  Sauce,   whole     16  oz. 

Peas     16  oz. 

Green  Beans     9  oz. 

Orange  Juice     6  oz. 
Total,   21  Items 

Savings  with  private  label 


Private 

Label      National  Brand 

1.29  Co-op      1.54  Carnation 

.35 

.39  Quaker 

.25 

.26  Golden  Grain 

.49 

.57  Golden  Grain 

.80 

.85  Mazola 

.50 

.63  Gold  Medal 

.21 

.24  Del  Monte 

.53 

"         .72  Best  Foods 

.30 

.36  Hunts 

.49 

.53  Del  Monte 

.41 

.43  Del  Monte 

.17   ' 

.20  Pet 

.24   • 

.34  Del  Monte 

.47   • 

.53  Welch 

.20   • 

.27  Del  Monte 

.28   • 

.37  Del  Monte 

.24   " 

.28  Del  Monte 

.28   " 

.29  Ocean  Spray 

.22   " 

.27  Del  Monte 

.22   •• 

.31  C  &  W 

.22   " 

.31  Minute  Maid 

8.16 

9.69 

$1.53  or 

16% 
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OIL 


NS  CostjierPii 


WEIGHT 


BRAND 


PRICE 

PER  ITEM 


PI 


48  oz. 

38  oz. 

'"'       2        ■   ^  24  oz. 

Zn   J    IZ_Z  48  oz. 

24  oz. 

11         128  oz. 

12  oz. 

_„  _  SOY  BLENDS  128  oz. 

48  oz. 

T  ^  32  oz. 

^  24  oz. 

r~         T^ 16  oz. 

16  oz. 

H" ' — 

■' 64  oz. 

"~    PURE  SOY  ?iCz: 

16  oz 


Co-op  Salad  Oil  $  .89 

Co-op  Salad  Oil  .71 

Co-op  Salad  Oil  45 

Crisco  Oil  1.14 

Crisco  Oil  .58 

Evergood  Salad  Oil                                2.36 

Main  Garlic  'n  Oil  .76 

Wesson  Oil  i                     2.63 

Wesson  Oil  i                     -1.05 

Wesson  Oil  '                        .73 

Wesson  Oil  .55 

Wesson  Oil  .42 

Wesson  Buttery  Flavor  Oil  -6* 


Co-op  Soya  Oil 
Co-op  Soya  Oil 
Co-op  Soya  Oil 
Main  Soy  Oil 


1.55 
.85 
.47 
.55 


CORN 


32  oz.  Co-op  Corn  Oil 

48  oz.  Mazola  Corn  Oil 

32  oz.  Mazola  Corn  Oil 

16  oz.  Mazola  Corn  Oil 

29  oz.  t  Ajinimoto  Tempura  Oil 

16  oz.  Main  Corn  Oil 


.80 

1.18 

.83 

.50 


1.29 
.89 


SAFFLOWER 


32  oz.  Co-op  Safflower  Oil 

16  oz.  Co-op  Safflower  Oil 

38  oz.  Saffola  Safflower  Oil 

24  oz.  Saffola  Safflower  Oil 

16  oz.  Main  Safflower  Oil 


.39 
.88 
.61 

.55 


PEANUT 


24  oz.  Planter's  Peanut  Oil 

12  oz.  Planter's  Peanut  Oil 

12  oz.  Planter's  Popcorn  Oil  (butter  flavor) 


.76 
.49 
.53 


Ui- 

'TTr^rrrT  iT  ',''. 

!  '  i 

:  :  !  M  ,     ■  '  ' 

,h'' 

OLIVE     .... 

32  oz. 

16  oz. 
24  oz. 

17  oz. 

128  oz. 

32  oz. 

i  16  oz. 

1    8oz. 

3oz. 


Co-op  Olive  Oil 
-  Co-op  Olive  Oil 
t  Bertolli  Oilive  Oil 
t  Bertolli  Olive  Oil 


Star  Olive  Oil 
Star  Olive  Oil 
Star  Olive  Oil 
Star  Olive  Oil 
Star  Olive  Oil 


1.55 
.87 

1  .19 
.97 

499 

1.65 

.94 

.49 

.29 


..   SESAME 


16  oz. 
12  oz. 


Hain  Sesame  Oil 
t   Nishimoto  Sesame  Oil 


1.35 
.79 


•Lowest  price  within  group  t    imported 

Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley,  Inc.,  4805  Central  Ave.,   Richmond,  California  94804 
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'Senator  Stewnson.  Miss  Haugen,  would  you  like  to  present  vour 
tement,  and  then  perhaps  we  could  ask  both  of  you  quSns  / 
fliss  Haugen.  Yes;  I  have  a  statement.  It  is  brief ? too   We  felt 

fenator  Stevenson.  Thank  you. 

ITEMENT  OF  MISS  BOKGHILD  HAUGEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
ALIFOENIA  FARMER-CONSUMER  INFORMATION  COMMITTEe' 
ANTA  CLARA,  CALIF.  ' 

[iss  Haugen.  Mr  Chairman,  Senator  Taft.  You  already  know 
name,  so  we  will  skip  that  part.  <iueaay  Know 

1  your  letter  to  me  of  November  30  you  stated  that : 
^erte^by  orTnems''/ri™'tr'l?  '".l^^"""?  about  Just  how  the  consumer 

Brtical  mtegration,  the  takeover  by  conglomerates  and  new  tech- 
ad"  isCrhlV'^J'^''  ft  d-eptive%ackaging  and  mTsleaS- 
aovemsmg  has  confused  the  average  consumer  to  the  noint 
:e  he  is  lookmg  for  action  and  reform.  P    "* 

e  have  a  new  breed  of  consumers,  weaned  and  nurtured  bv  TV 
nee  and  permissive  lies  in  TV  commercials  on  what  to  eat  and 
■  who  are  questioning  these  so-called  20th  century  antics 

are^ZlfvCF^  "•  '^'  ^'""^^  ^*«°>^'  high  "Schools  and  col- 
fl«ny»f  ^  questioning  our  system  which  has  for  so  long  con- 
d  and  even  encouraged  these  practices.  ^ 

r^ai''"lr,Td?';  f  ^''i°  ^r^  '^r  ^"""^^'^  ^^eaply  and  nutri- 
ly   aie    frustrated    and    alarmed    over    the    increased    use    of 

!«''  '^'""^'^'  "^*^''^°*^°^'  P-*'-<^-'  adSs,  and  food 

nt 'SficeTf  f'fooll''^  '^fii^'"'"'=f  *"'""y  f^™^'-  -^  th«  -ost 
w  proaucer  ot  food  and  fibre  in  the  world.  We  spend  millionc! 

e  taxpayers'  dollars  teaching  farmers  in  foreign  Cds Tow  to 

^  their  yields  so  as  to  feed  their  hungry  people.  At  the  s^me 
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time  we  are  spending  more  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  t 
erally  drive  the  family-owned  farms  out  of  business,  decimati 
rural  areas,  and  crowd  our  cities  with  unemployed,  unwanted, 
unskilled  farmworkers  who  are  forced  to  apply  for  help  fron 
welfare  departments. 

All  of  these  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  higher 
prices,  higher  taxes,  and  smog-infested  urban  living. 

What  price  technology  ?  What  price  progress  ? 

What  matters  if  new  machinery  picks  the  tomato  which  no  1( 
looks  like  a  tomato  or  even  tastes  like  a  tomato.  The  consumer  ( 
not  care  less.  But  the  consumer  is  concerned  with  higher  food  p 
higher  taxes,  and  the  decreasing  quality  of  life. 

When  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer  and  mail 
tion  and  pellagra  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  right  of  the  und 
veloped  countries  of  the  world,  but  are  on  the  increase  right  he 
America,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the  world, 
time  to  plug  those  dehumanizing  tax  loopholes  in  our  system  ^ 
perpetuates  many  of  these  conditions. 

There  have  been  Government  hearings  concerning  the  plig 
the  farmer  and  the  farmworkers  going  on  for  many,  many  ^ 
But  the  condition  only  worsens. 

I  refer  to  the  testimony  presented  before  the  National  Comm: 
on  Food  Marketing  in  1965  and  1966,  by  farmer  after  farmer, : 
of  whom  are  no  longer  in  business. 

Some  talk  about  law  and  order  in  the  streets,  while  many  cor 
ers  talk  about  law  and  order  in  the  marketplace  and  what  i 
happened  to  our  free  competitive  enterprise  system. 

When  farmers  are  denied  the  right  to  bargain  for  a  fair  pri( 
their  produce  and  farmworkers  are  denied  a  fair  and  livable 
for  their  work,  which  is  still  vitally  needed  on  the  farms,  and 
sumers  are  conditioned  to  buy  what  they  don't  really  want  or 
the  future  looks  dim. 

A  decent  life  for  all  Americans  is  our  heritage.  We  can  no  I 
allow  the  erosion  of  the  human  spirit  in  our  race  for  technok 
improvements. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you.  Miss  Haugen.  We  will  print 
entire  prepared  statement  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Borghild  Haugen  follows :) 
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kl^n  BEPDPG  rra  5nU?3  SUBCOMI-U^ITEE  OII  I-iaRATOHY  LABOR 
!     SENATOR  ADLAI  E.   3T27i:N30N  III,   CHAIrlllAN 
January  13,  1972 


Borghild  Haugen 

Executive  Director 

California  Famer-Consumer  Information 

Committee 
1346  B  Franklin  Street 
Santa  Clara,  Cadif,  95050 
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STATEia^T  TO  3UDC0r:MITTF.E  Oil  I-:iGR/.Tr)RY  LAI30R 
OF  THE  SENATE  LABOR  AND  TUBLIC  '.ICLFAiG  COl-n-OlTTEE 
BY  BOHGHILD  HAUGEN,  EXECUri^.'E  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  FARIER-COWSUMER  INFORI-IATTON  COM'IITTEE 
JAInTUARY  13,   1972 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Borghild  Haugen,  and  I  am  the  Executive  Direct 
of  the  Califoraia  Fanner-Consumer  Information  Cocimittee,  a  state-vdde  coalit 
of  rural-urban  consumers.  Our  Comittee  is  made  up  of  fai^ily-omed  farm  o\z\ 
farm  and  retail  cooperatives,   rural  electric,   organized  labor  end  indi'/idua] 

consumers. 

In  your  letter  to  me  of  November  30  you  stated  that  "'.'e  vrould  be  partic 
\ilarly  interested  in  hearing  about  just  how  the  consumer  is  affected  by  or 
benefits  from  the  changing  character  of  agriculture,   including  nevr  developme 
such  as  vertical-  integration,   in  that  industry." 

We  regret  to'  state  that  in  spite  of  nev/  technical  developments,  the  cc 
food  bill  continues  to  increase. 

Vertical  integration,  the  take-over  by  conglomerates  and  new  technica] 
developments,  coupled  vath  deceptive  packaging  and  misleading  advertising  hi 
confused  the  average  consumer  to  the  point  v^tiere  he  is  looldng  for  action  ai 
reform. 

We  have  a  new  breed  of  ccnsumers,  vreaned  and  nurtured  by  TV  violence  i 
permissive  lies  in  TV  conruercials  on  what  to  eat  and  ;vhy,  v;ho  are  questionii 

these  so-called  20th  century  antics. 

and 

These  young  people,  in  the  grade  schools,  high  schools^  colleges  are 
really  questioning  our  system  v;hich  has  for  so  long  condoned  and  even  encou; 
these  practices. 
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Young  houscvlves,  eager  to  feed  their  farrdlies  cheaply  and  nutritiously 
e  ftnistratcd  and  alarmed  over  the  increased  use  of  preservatives,    cherdcals, 
tibiotics,  pesticides,   additives  and  food  supplements , 

History  has  long  e>±ollod  the  /imerican  Fanily-Fanner  as  the  most  efflciait 
3ducer  of  food  and  fibre  in  the  v;orld.     Ife  spend  millions  of  the  taxpayers 
LlcTTs  teaching  farmers  in  foreign  lands  hov;  to  increase  their  yields  so  as  to 
3d  their  hungry  people.     At  the   same  time  v:e  are  spending  more  millions  of 
J  taxpayers  dollars  to  literally  drive  the  fajnily-o'..ned  farms  out  of  business, 
:iriate  the  rural  areas     and  crovd  our  cities  vath  unemployed,   unwanted  and 
ikilled  farm  vrorkers  who  are  forced  to  apply  for  help  from  the  welfare  departments, 

All  of  these  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  consum.er  in  higher  food  prices, 
her  taxes  and  smog-infested  urban  living* 

V/hat  price  techjiology?     '/."hat  price  progress? 

VJliat  matters  if  now  machinery  picks  the  tociato  v/iiich  no  longer  looks  like 
omato  or  even  tastes  like  a  tomato.     The   consumer  covld  not  care  less.     But  the 
sumer  is  concerned  vdth  higher  food  prices,  higher  taxes  a.id  the     decreasing 
Uty  of  lifeo 

IVhen  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer  and  m.alnutrition  and 
Lagra  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  right  of    the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
world,   but  are  on  the  increase  right  here   in  Ajnerica,    the  richest  and  most 
jrful  country  in  the  vrorld,  it  is  time  to'  plug  those  dehumanizing  tax  loopholes 
>ur  system    vrhich  perpetuates  many  of  these  conditions,  •»• 

There  have  been    government  hearings  concernijig  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
the  farm  wrkers     going  on  for  many  many  years.     But  the  condition  only  vrorsens. 

I  refer  to  the  testimony  presented  before  the  National  Commission  on 
Marketing  in  1965  and  I966,  by  fanner  after  farmer,  many  of  v,-hom  are  no  longer 
usiness. 
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Some     talk  about  lav;  and  order  in     the  streets,  '.vhile  many  consxmers  talk 
about  la\ir  and  order  in  the  maricet  place  and  \fhat  really  happened  to  our  free 
competitive  enterprise  systerio 

VJhen  farmers  are  denied  the  right  to  bargain  for  a  fair  price  for  their 
produce,   and  fp.rm  xwrkers  are  denied  a  fair  and  livible  v;age   for  their  vrork 
^^rhich  is  still  vitally  needed  on  the   farms,   and  ccnsvimers  are  conditioned  to 
buy    ;\*iat  they  dont  really  v.-ant  or  need  the  future  looks  dim, 

A  decent  life  for  all  Americans  is  our  heritage.  '/§  can  no  longer 

allow  the  erosion  of  the  human  spirit  in  our  race  for  technological  improver 
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Senator  Stevenson.  At  this  point  in  these  hearings,  I  would  like 
)  agree  with  what  you  say,  certainly  with  your  statement  about  the 
3ath  ot  tree  enterprise  m  American  agriculture. 

That  old  American  dream  of  free  men  tilling  and  working  the  soil 
lat  they  own  is  turning  into  a  nightmare,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
iral  America.  In  spite  of  our  devotion  to  the  free  enterprise  svs- 
m,  it  IS  beginning  to  appear  that  the  most  efficient  unit  of  produc- 
3n  naniely,  the  family  farmer,  is  the  one  who  is  dying  out  to  the 
neht  ot  the  most  inefficient  unit  of  agricultural  production,  the 
rge  syndicate  farmer,  or  the  large  corporate  or  conglomerate  L^ri- 
isiness  enterprise  m  rural  America.  We  are  interested  in  getting  at 
e  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  in  rural  America,  which  as  you  also 
imt  out,  leads  not  only  to  the  dehumanization  of  life  in  rural 
nerica  but  also  the  dehumanization  of  life  in  urban  America,  as 
B  migration  continues  from  the  countryside  to  the  cities 
lou  mentioned  the  tax  loopholes  which  offer  agribusiness  and  svn- 
:ate  farmers  incentives  to  go  into  farming.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
out  the  tax  loopho  es  and  we  want  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
werTul  the  absentee  landowners,  and  to  the  rich  and  to  the 

But  what  else  is  happening  in  rural  America  besides  the  tax  pref- 
^nces  tor  the  agribusinesses,  the  conglomerates,  and  the  syndicate 
mers?  Are  there  other  policies  or  activities  of  Government,  that 
ruml^Ai^eriS  ^^^"^  ^"^  ^^  responsible  for  this  continuing  trend 
Vliss  Haugen.  You  have  the  increasing  taxes  on  property  where 
m  property  is  based  on  the  current  retail  value  instead  of  on 
at  he  can  get  on  his  acreage,  and  so,  naturally,  he  can't  afford  to 
r^XM""  business.  His  interest  rates  on  money,  he  can't  afford  to 
row  the  money,  and,  even  if  he  did,  he  can't  get  a  price,  the 
mer  can  t  get  a  price,  he  can't  get  the  price  for  the  products  that 
lo  growing. 

'nm^lnfi^'^T''-  ^'■^^  y.°"  suggesting  he  gets  a  lower  price  for 
le  product?  "®°°  S®'^'  "'■  ^^'^  syndicate  farmer  gets,  for  the 

fiss  Haugen.  I  don't  know  what  Tenneco  gets,  but  I  have  been  to 
ugh  hearings  of  farmers  where  I  know  that  they  are  not  getting 
y  much,  they  are  not  getting  enough  to  cover  their  costs  on  what 
V  are  producing. 

od*vo„l'^yT'?'i-  SP^^'^ing  of  marketing-and  I  hope,  Mrs. 
fn'Z  .  ^l/l^^  *°  a.nsweT,  too-what  has  happened  to  the 
^^^1  "i'l''''^^-  I*  ««^ms  to  me,  even  in  my  short  lifetime,  the 
oTw  r'J^  ^?  *°  the  farmers'  market,  and  she  could  buy  k  to- 
0  that  tasted  like  one.  She  could  buy  good  quality  vegetables  at  a 

iw  f!"  r*"^^!  ^^'^''  *°  ^  ""  P^'^t^y  Sre^^  institution  for  the 
s^  ^i  fi  r  ^^  *''™®'''  ^-  H®  °°"1<1  bypass  the  middleman 
mirv  f  /i,"  ^^^  consumer.  What  has  happened  to  the  farm- 
Sw  n  ^"Z.^'^f  the  Berkeley  Co-op  buy  fresh  fruits  and 
ovAn  K  ^^.y°",^uy  from  big  processors,  marketing  associations, 
0  you  buy  direct  from  farmers  ? 

i^;H^'^"^"?'^^"y,  '"  ^,'°*  °*  different  ways.  Much  of  our  buy- 
is  still  in  the  local  produce  markets,  which  is  from  fairly  small 
leaium  sized  people  as  I  understand  it.  In  other  words,  our  buy- 
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ers  still  buy  a  lot  of  our  fresh  produce  in  Oakland  and  in  San  Fi 
cisco. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  area,  but  I  have  heard  how  it  is  d< 
We  have  some  contracts  with  growers  and  it  actually  does  save 
money  if  we  can  buy  a  carload  of  something  at  a  time.  In  ot 
words,  it  saves  us  money  when  we  are  buying  enough  to  get  potal 
or  oranges  in  very  large  quantities.  But  we  still  deal  with  a  lot 
very  small  and  medium  size  growers. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  example.  You  asked  what  else  is  hapj 
ing.  I  know  a  Mandarin  orange  grower  who  can't  bring  his  M 
darin  oranges  into  our  warehouse  because  there  are  State  regulati 
on  the  size  of  the  boxes  that  are  allowed  to  go  into  a  warehouse. 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  are  the  reasons  for  that  particular  i 
ulation  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  I  don't  know  the  reasons,  and  there  may  be  pe( 
here — but  there  are  often  very  restrictive  State  regulations  on  s 
of,  let's  say,  the  actual  size  of  a  Mandarin  orange  and  the  boxes  i 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  a  warehouse  in.  He  packs  his  oranges, 
Mandarin  oranges,  for  consumers  in  8 -pound  bags,  and  it  is 
legal  in  California.  I  mean,  it  is  a  very  strange  situation.  There 
many  little  farmers  here  who  could  probably  tell  you  about  it. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It's  been  suggested  before  in  these  heari 
that  some  regulations  are  concerned  not  with  the  nutritional  va 
or  the  safety  of  the  foods,  but  with  the  appearance  of  the  food 
don't  know  whether  that  would  be  the  reason  in  this  case.  Perh 
boxes  are  required,  as  opposed  to  bags,  in  order  to  preserve  not 
quality,  but  the  appearance,  of  the  orange.  Do  you  encounter 
kind  of  thing  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  I  would  say,  again,  I  don't  know  enough  of  the  det 
of  what  inspectors  look  for,  but  I  would  say  that  there  probably 
lot  of  very  nutritious,  good-tasting  fruit,  in  particular,  prok 
vegetables  in  California,  that  is  not  allowed  to  be  marketed  bec£ 
they  do  not  meet  size  specifications  or  a  blemish  specification, 
there  is  a  lot  of  stuff  that  is  dumped. 

I  think  that  this  may  be,  in  the  long  run,  helpful  to  farmers 
maybe  to  big  farmers,  t  would  like  someone  else  to  talk  on  that, 
much  good  stuff  is  rejected  because  of  superficial  reasons  and  i 
usually  state  regulations. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  any  observations  to  make  al 
the  farming  practices,  including  the  use  of  pesticides  and  chemic 
and  their  effects  on  the  nutritional  value  and  the  safety  of  veg 
bles  and  fruits  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  I  would  say  I  am  very  much  in  the  middle.  I  ^ 
that  we  could  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  with  no  pesticide 
think  that  at  this  time  this  is  probably  not  possible.  I  think 
Borghild  said,  that  many  consumers  are  very  worried,  and  I  get 
kind  of  a  worry  several  times  a  week.  I  think  people  are  won 
with  reason,  because  I  think  the  attitude,  particularly  of  the 
farmers,  is  to  try  to  get  the  maximum  production  today  and 
worry  about  tomorrow.  There  are  many,  many  cases  I  have  hearc 
where  you  could  use  a  pesticide,  but  use  one-tenth  as  much  as  is  u 
or  in  a  very  specific  area,  and  I  think  some  people  are  unduly  ^^ 
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3d  about  this.  Many  people  are  unduly  worried.  They  will  sav 
ere  are  preservatives  in  canned  peas,  what  am  I  going  to  do  about 
ose  preservatives?  There  are  preservatives  in  green  beans,  they 
11  say,  when  there  aren't.  Consumers  are  often  so  concerned,  and 
th  reason,  that  they  worry  about  many  things  that  aren't  a  con- 
m. 

But  I,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  nutritionist,  am  concerned  about  hor- 
mes  m  meat  m  the  long  run,  and  about  pesticides  in  the  long  run 
th  m  terms  of  our  bodies  and  in  terms  of  ecology  ' 

Senator  Ste^^exsox.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
ficient  competition  m  the  retail  food  business  to  have  a  healthv 
ect  on  prices  ?  -^ 

Mrs.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  is  pretty  clearly  at  this  point  a  ffreat 
.  of  competition  at  the  producing  level  and  in  the  whole  food 
im.  There  is  competition  among  farmers.  But  there  is  increasing 
dence  of  unfair  competition  because  of  tax  loss  farming  which 
kes  It  very  difficult  for  many  farmers  who  have  to  make  a  profit 
3rder  to  stay  m  business  and  live. 

)ne  of  the  consequences,  of  course,  is  the  continuing  concentration 
land  ownership  m  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  producers,  such 
the  syndicate  farmers,  the  corporations,  and  conglomerates.  As 
'Chasers  of  farm  products  are  you  concerned  about  the  possibili- 
1  of  monopolization  of  farming  and  the  impact  that  the  gradual 
Qopolization  of  land  ownership  and  fruit  and  vegetable  farming 
food^r  ''''  ^'"'"'^^  ^^^^  •^'''''  ^^  ^  retailer,  would  have  to  pay 
Irs  Wood  I  can't  say  it  is  something  we  have  worried  about 
ry  day,  but  certainly,  m  the  long  run.  we  would  worry  about  it 
enatoT  Stevexson.  It  is  not  something  you  worry  about  today? 
Irs  Wood.  Any  monopoly  would  probably  have  this  effect  of  in- 
ised  prices. 

might  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Co-op  is  to  buy  from  farm  co- 
wherever  possible.  Not  all  of  our  things  are  from  farm  co-ops 
where  other  things  are  equal  the  policy  is  to  buy  from  farm  co- 
and  most  of  these  are  cooperatives  of  small  and  medium  grow- 

enator  Stevexsox.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  small  and 
lum  growers  may  no  longer  be  with  us  if  something  doesn't 
ige.  Ihen  you  will  be  forced  to  buy  from  fewer  and  fewer  very 
e  powers.  There  is  that  danger  of  growing  concentration  of 
ownership  and  food  production  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  with  all 
le  opportunities  that  they  would  then  have  to  control  prices 
re  you  also  concerned  about  the  growing  trend  towards  monopo- 
lonot  food  processing?  ^ 

re.  Wood.  I  can't  say  that  I  know  enough  about  that.  In  the 
w?K  *■?'  *^^"k  that  the  small  processors  or  the  medium  ones 
we  buy  from  are  having  more  and  more  of  a  squeeze,  that  this 
rence  in  terms  of  the  price  that  we  get  is  narrowing  some  be- 
e  ot  the  costs  to  the  small  person.  Or  to  put  it  the  other  way. 
;  etticiencies  that  the  large  guys  have  are  showing  up  more.  This 
'tatement  to  me  by  people  who  are  involed  in  buying 
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I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  about  the  attitude  of  cor 
ers  for  the  plight  of  the  farmers  and  the  farm  workers.  I 
many  consumers,  if  they  knew  the  situation,  would  be  willing  b 
more  if  the  farm  workers  had  decent  wages.  At  our  co-op,  fc 
stance,  every  co-op  member  did  without  grapes  for,  I  think  it  ^ 
years.  We  just  did  not  have  any  grapes  for  that  period,  and  mc 
them  didn't  buy  any  elsewhere.  They  were  willing  to  do  wi 
something,  and  sometimes  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  when 
is  a  choice  along  this  line. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Miss  Haugen  has  made  the  suggestion 
the  consumer  might  be  able  to  pay  less  for  better  quality  foods 
had  better  access  to  the  marketplace.  This  might  be  assured  i 
family  farmer  had  a  chance  to  continue  farming.  Our  polici 
least  from  what  we  have  heard  so  far,  are  determined  to  driv( 
out  of  agriculture.  So  I  am  just  not  sure  at  this  point  that  it  is 
essary  to  suggest  that  the  consumer  even  has  to  pay  more.  The 
sumer  might  be  able  to  pay  less  if  we  had  a  free,  fair  system  ( 
terprise  at  the  producing  level  in  agriculture. 

Senator  Taf  t,  would  you  like  to  ask  some  questions  ? 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Wood  and  Miss  Haugen,  first  of  all,  let  me  commend  yc 
undertaking  the  important  job  today  of  consumer  education  in 
fields.  I  believe  that  many  consumer  problems  can  be  assiste 
informing  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  problems  are  perhaps  not  as 
and  white  as  you  point  them  out  to  be.  We  are  particularly 
cerned  with  maintaining  small  farms  and  preventing  a  combir 
of  production  of  agricultural  produce  by  increasingly  large'  cor 
tions.  First  let  us  examine  the  question  of  nationally  adve 
brands,  which  Mrs.  Wood  said,  I  think,  on  the  average  were 
sold  at  something  like  15  percent  or  so  over  the  special  brands  ( 
co-op  brands  of  your  organization. 

Is  there  any  indication  as  to  whether  or  not  this  difference 
lated  to  the  actual  cost  of  production  ?  In  other  words,  are  the  ] 
being  set  necessarily  with  relation  to  the  relative  cost  of  prodi 
of  the  basic  produce?  Do  you  have  any  evidence  of  the  actual 
duction  cost  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  No,  I  don't  have  evidence  about  the  cost  of  prodi 
of  national  brands  versus  private  labels. 

Senator  Taft.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  final  product.  I  a: 
terested  in  what  comes  off  the  farm,  what  the  farmer  gets  pai( 
whether  he  be  large  or  small  or  corporate  or  individual.  I  do  n 
lieve  a  15  percent  differential  in  cost  necessarily  is  reflected  or 
fleeting  the  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer  of  the  particular 
Do  you  have  any  evidence  that  it  is  related  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  No,  I  don't  have  evidence  that  it  is  related. 

My  point  was,  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  large  company  s 
be  able  to  do  it  at  a  lower  price. 

Senator  Taft.  Perhaps  not.  We  have  had  evidence  both  wa 
that  subject. 

Mrs.  Wood.  The  cost  to  our  wholesale  is  related  to  this  same 

Senator  Taft.  I  can  understand  that,  but  into  that  goes  a  1 
other  costs,  such  as  transportation  and  marketing.  As  a  matt 
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ict,  is  it  not  true  that  the  cost  of  the  national  brand  or  the  price  of 
le  national  brand  may,  indeed,  be  based  not  so  much  on  what  the 
'tual  cost  of  production  of  a  particular  item  was  but  also  on  what 
le  traffic  will  bear  m  view  of  the  national  advertising  that  has 
curred  ?  ^ 

Mrs.  Wood.  Exactly. 

Senator  Taft.  That  seems  to  me  what  you  are  saying.  It  is  inter- 
tmg  and  It  IS  an  important  fact,  and  something  I  think  we 
finitely  should  recognize.  I  believe  this  is  important  from  the 
lint  ot  view  of  consumer  education,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  go 
ck  to  the  basic  question  of  production  at  the  farm  level  of  the 
rticular  items  going  into  these  products. 

You  talked  now  about  national  brands  and  deceptive  advertising 
d  the  like.  Is  It  not  true  that  some  national  brands  are  produced 

marketing  organizations  comprised  of  many  small  farmers «  For 
stance,  we  had  before  us  yesterday  some  very  small  farmers  in  the 
oduction  of  almonds  who  were  very  worried  about  the  corporate 
mis  going  mto  this  field.  These  farmers,  however,  were  members 

associations  of  small  growers  of  almonds  who  are  marketing 
aether  and  presumably  are  marketing  under  a  national  brand 
me. 

[s  it  not  necessary  for  these  type  of  arrangements  to  continue? 

Miss  Haugen.  Do  you  mean  the  cooperatives,  the  almond  growers 

0  join  the  cooperative  and  sell  their  product  ? 

senator  Taft.  They  may  or  may  not  become  a  nationally  adver- 

iu  Drand.   borne   of   the  marketing   cooperatives   are   nationally 

t^ertised  brands,  are  they  not  ?  ^ 

^liss  Haugex.  Some  of  them.  I  don't  think  that  when  you  buv 

lends  m  the  grocery  store  you  know  which  brand  it  is. 

jenator  Taft.  What  about  raisins? 

f iss  Haugen.  Yes,  you  have,  they  are  fairly  reasonable. 

senator  Taft.  What  about  oranges  ? 

Iiss  Haugen.  They  are  fairly  reasonable  prices. 

^enator  Taft   These  are  nationally  advertised  brands  that  are  in 

ipetition  with  your  co-op. 

Iiss  Haugex.  This  is  fresh  produce  you  are  talking  about  and 

^e  are  processed  and  manufactured  products.  I  think  there  is  a 

erence  there. 

^nator  Taft  men  you  get  to  that  level,  yes.  We  are  concerned 
Jiarily  with  the  first  level,  the  farm  level. 

if .# tu'^^^A'^^^  ^V"^^^  farmers  who  belong  to  a  cooperative  are 
er  off  than  those  who  don't,  of  course.  Maybe  that  is  the  answer. 
fJ!^^^l^  .^^  .  bargaining  and  they  are  concerned  over  Ten- 
)  When  they  already  have  a  market  and  then  Tenneco  can  come  in 
£?!  ^1  ^^^d^f  ^s  of  thousands  of  acres  of  almonds  and  then  they 
going  to  lose  this.  -^ 

,IT^K^7-1:^*  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  problem  with  which  we  are  directly  con- 
'iim  .  \^^^  necessarily  related  to  the  ultimate  price  to  the 

>umer  or  to  the  national  brand  or  non-national  brand  characteris- 
Lc  ^  .  involved.  I  am  trying  to  sort  out  between  apples  and 
^es,  so  to  speak.  ^^ 

ti^  Haugex.  ^Vhy  don't  you  say  lemons,  2  for  23?  You  can  go  to 
ost  any  supermarket  and  store  in  the  State— and  we  have  a  lot  of 
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lemons  in  California,  both  kinds,  you  know — but  2  for  23  cents, 
is  a  hell  of  a  price  to  pay  for  lemons  in  California. 

Senator  Taft.  And  they  are  marketed,  many  of  them,  thrc 
cooperatives,  aren't  they  ? 

Miss  Haugen.  Not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Taft.  There  are  national  brands  selling  lemons,  are  t 
not? 

Miss  Haugen.  They  are  a  little  high.  They  are  still  2  for  23  o 

Senator  Taft.  I  want  to  take  issue,  while  we  are  on  this  subje< 
this  vein,  Miss  Haugen,  with  your  testimony  to  the  effect  of :  "V 
matters  if  new  machinery  picks  the  tomato  which  no  longer  1 
like  a  tomato  or  even  tastes  like  a  tomato.  The  consumer  could 
care  less. 

I,  as  one  consumer,  happen  to  like  tomatoes.  We  grow  a  g 
many  of  them  of  rather  high  quality  in  Ohio. 

Miss  Hatjgen.  I  mean  these  funny  shaped  things  that  look  li 
pear. 

Senator  Taft.  I  do  care.  You  say  the  consumer  doesn't  cai 
think  the  consumer  does  care. 

Miss  Haugen.  I  think  the  consumer  does  care. 

Senator  Taft.  The  consumer  cares  very  much  whether  the  toi 
is  of  a  good  quality. 

Miss  Haugen.  Indeed,  they  care,  but  I  mean  they  could  not 
about  producing  a  new  machine  that  is  going  to  pick  something. 

Senator  Taft.  I  agree. 

Miss  Haugen.  And  it  doesn't  taste  good. 

Senator  Taft.  I  think  this  depends  on  how  the  job  is  done.  ^ 
are  done  by  cooperative  and  some  are  done  by  other  national 
cerns. 

Miss  Haugen.  They  need  more  research  on  the  type  of  the  see 
something. 

Senator  Taft.  Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  your  organiza 
Mrs.  Wood.  It  is  a  consumer  cooperative  at  Berkeley  with  6^ 
member  families.  You  operate,  I  take  it,  a  chain  of  grocery  stores? 

Mrs.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  operating  t 
stores?  Do  they  also  operate  the  processing  companies  that  pro 
the  material  we  have  here  in  the  exhibits  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  No;  they  don't  operate  the  processing  company, 
own  co-op  has  nine  centers  and  nine  stores.  We  are  members 
also  owners  of  a  wholesale,  which  is  at  the  same  address  in  I 
mond.  That  wholesale  services  us  and  a  Palo  Alto  co-op  and  a 
other  smaller  co-ops  in  California.  We  are,  in  turn,  members  ol 
national  wholesale  that  owns  a  lot  of  these  labels,  and  probabl) 
ops  in  Ohio  would  have  the  same  label  on  the  peaches,  or  lets 
the  applesauce,  as  we  do  here,  but  the  applesauce  in  our  case  w 
come  from  Sebastopol  and  in  your  case  it  might  come  from  M 

Senator  Taft.  Store  managers,  presumably  manage  each  ot  t 
stores  ? 
Mrs.  Wood.  Yes. 
Senator  Taft.  Who  are  paid  on  a  salaried  basis? 
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frs.  Wood.  Yes.  We  have  about  500  employees,  I  think,  in  the 
keley  co-op.  The  wholesale  is  a  separate  but  related  organization 
we  contract  with  suppliers  who  are  sometimes  co-ops.  The  milk 
instance,  is  Land  o'Lakes.  ' 

enator  Taft.  As  to  these  store  managers  and  the  executives,  are 
:  men  of  ability  m  this  field  ? 
[rs.  Wood.  Yes. 

pnator  Taft.  You  have  been  in  business  for  some  time« 
i-s.  Wood.  Yes,  35,  37  years,  since  the  middle  of  the  1930's 
mator  Taft.  Do  you  have  a  president  of  your  concern « 
rs.  Wood.  Yes. 

?nator  Taft.  How  long  has  he  been  president  of  the  concern? 
rs  Wood  He  has  been  president,  we  have  a  board,  he  is  elected 
16  board  by  the  members.  We  have  our  annual  meeting  tomorrow 

I  - 1.  ^'  1^      ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  welcome.  But  he  is  elected.  I 
k  he  has  been  president  just  this  past  year,  but  he  is  on  the 
d  for  3  years. 
;nator  Taft.  He  is  paid  a  salary  ? 

rs.  Wood.  No;  the  board  members  are  not  paid.  Thev  hire  the 
agers.  *^ 

nator  Taft.  The  store  managers  are  paid  themselves  ? 
rs.  Wood.  Yes. 

nator  Taft.   And,   presumably,   comparably   with  other   store 

igers  or  you  wouldn't  get  first-quality  people « 

^.  Wood.  Yes. 

nator  Taft.  Does  the  cooperative  pay  an  income  tax? 

's.  Wood.  The  cooperative  pays  an  income  tax  on  anv  undis- 

'd  savings  m  any  consumers'  cooperative,  the  savings  gJ  back  to 

lembers  m  proportion  to  how  much  the  members  shop  and  how 

I  was  saved.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  end  of  the  year  blue  chip 

ps  m  a  way.  ^ 

lator  Taft.  How  much  income  tax  did  your  cooperative  pay 

s.  Wood.  I  don't  have  the  figures  here.  I  could  get  them  for 

lator  Taft.  Do  you  think  they  did  pay  one  ? 

3.  Wood.  They  paid  some  income  tax.  They  pay  property  tax 

me  as  everyone  else.  j  f  j  f    f     j 

lator  Taft.  But  the  basic  policy  is  distribution  at  the  end  of 
'ar  V 

3.  Wood.  That's  right,  to  members  in  proportion  to  how  much 
patronize  the  store. 

ator  Taft^  And  there  is  no  corporation  income  tax  paid  on  it? 
>.  vvoop.  ^o.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  any  business  can  do 
ny  business  can  refund  to  patrons  money  of  this  sort, 
ator  Taft.  A  corporation,  however,  if  it  makes  a  profit  before 
^es  any  distribution  by  way  of  dividends  has  to  pay  a  corpo- 
icometax,  doesitnot?  ^ 

!.  Wood.  No  •  but  I  think  several  years  ago  when  an  automobile 
y  was  refunding  $50  to  everybody  who  bought  a  Nash  or 
ver  It  was,  they  didn't  pay  income  tax  on  that  $50. 
ator  lAFT.  How  about  a  "mom-and-pop"  store  down  the  block 
a  tamily  is  attempting  to  operate  and  make  a  profit  on.  If 
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they  make  a  profit,  they  pay  a  personal  income  tax  on  it,  do  t 
not? 

Mrs.  Wood.  Yes;  but  if  they  refunded  some  of  that  to  the  pe( 
who  shopped,  they  wouldn't  pay  it  on  that  part. 

Senator  Taft.  It  would  be  a  gift  tax  then,  if  they  went  over 
gift  tax  limit,  but  they  would  not  get  any  income  tax  deduct 
would  they,  for  a  gift  to  their  customers  once  they  collected 
money  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  I  think  you  could,  let's  go  back  to  the  blue  c 
stamps.  I  think  that  Safeway  or  anybody  giving  blue  chip  stai 
does  not 

Senator  Taft.  That  is  an  expense  of  doing  business,  a  promot 

Mrs.  Wood.  But  any  business  can  refund.  I  go  to  a  departir 
store  that  gives  some  kind  of  a  funny  dividend  thing  and  you  col 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  don't  pay  income  tax  on  the  d 
dend. 

Senator  Taft.  That  is  a  discount  they  are  giving  actually,  i 
not? 

Mrs.  Wood.  Yes ;  it  is.  But  in  a  certain  sense  the  co-op  is  the  sa 
but  a  co-op  figures  it  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Senator  Taft.  The  co-op  members  own  it.  It  there  is  any  profi 
the  operation,  in  effect  it  is  distributed,  and  distributed  without 
prior  tax  to  the  co-op  members.  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  witl 

I  might  say  I  have  been  in  favor  of  cooperatives  for  many  ye 
I  am  just  trying  to  bring  out  that  there  are  tax  advantages  wl 
cooperatives  have  in  comparison  with  the  individual  proprietors 
that  I  think  also  are  subject  to  review,  and  any  time  we  set  tax  1 
it  should  be  understood  that  they  are  going  to  have  some  comp 
tive  effect  between  the  various  concerns  that  are  involved.  I  am 
saying' what  is  right  or  wrong;  I  am  just  trying  to  point  out  1 
there  are  tax  advantages  to  cooperatives,  too. 

Mrs.  Wood.  But  I  think,  if  you  look  at  these  tax  laws,  it  is 
something  that  is  exclusive  to  cooperatives.  The  savings  in  the  b 
ness  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Senator  Taft.  I  don't  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  have  to  say  i 
exclusive  to  cooperatives  and  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it  b( 
exclusive  to  cooperatives.  It  is  a  form  or  a  method  of  doing  busii 
that  has  been  developed  in  this  country  with  which  I  happer 
agree.  It  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  many  areas.  But  we  havi 
recognize  that  any  tax  system  we  set  up,  there  are  going  to 
advantages  that  occur.  "What  we  have  to  decide  is  whether  or 
those  advantages  are  equitable  and  desirable  advantages.  Tha 
really  what  we  are  trying  to  assess  now  as  to  the  entire  agribusir 

If  losses  are  being  used  on  a  kind  of  loss-leader  basis  to  pron 
unfairly  an  advantage  for  some  producers  over  others,  I  am  dee 
concerned  with  it.  But  I  don't  think  you  can  just  talk  in  the  abst] 
about  tax  advantages  to  one  group  or  another,  particularly  m] 
cooperative  point  of  view.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Senator  Stevi<:n80n.  You  have  both  talked  about  vegetables, 
most  notably  the  tough-skinned  tomato  developed  to  be  picked 
packaged  instead  of  to  be  eaten.  In  fact,  the  1st  day  of  heari 
before   you   got   here.   Senator   Taft,   I   mentioned   that   infam 
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ato.  It  used  to  be  that  we  could  campaign  with  impunity.  Some- 
y  would  throw  a  tomato  at  us  and  we  didn't  have  to  fear  a 
3US  wound. 

'0  you  have  any  opinions  about  the  activities  of  publicly  sup- 
:ed  colleges,  namely,  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  which  are  helping 
evelop  these  weapons,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables?  They  are 
,  1  gather,  helpmg  to  develop  machines  which  pick  them.^  One 
less  before  this  subcommittee  estimated  that,  of  the  agricultural 
if^l  .t^^^T'"''^^  ^1  California,  about  95  percent  were 
sted  in  the  development  of  new  technology^,  maybe  2  percent,  at 
b,  to  the  social  impact  of  technology  on  agriculture  and  rural 
jrica. 

■hat  is  your  opinion  about  such  activities  and  such  publicly  sup- 
ed  colleges,  and  are  there  things  that  they  should  be  doing  to 

with  the  development,  not  of  leather-skinned  tomatoes,  but  of 
le  and  nutritious  food  products  ? 
iss  Hatjgen.  They  are  beginning  to,  they  haven't  in  the  past,  but 

are  beginning  to  become  quite  aware.  I  think  when  the  recent 

'Ttt  °V*'°^.'"'A?"*"*^°'''  ^^^  fi'-st  White  House  conference, 
nk,  that  President  Nixon  arranged,  and  we  were  invited  to  that 

.A^""^  TrS^^'^  eye-opener  because  the  food  industry  was  very 
1  disturbed.  They  thought  they  had  been  doing  a  t'errific  iob, 
they  were  wondering  why  there  were  so  many  complaints 
ise  there  were  complaints  about  advertising,  complaints  about 
of  nutrition  and  all.  Since  then,  there  is  quite  a  trend  going 
the  extension  departments  have  nutritionists  who  are  workinl 
the  poor  and  the  people  with  low  incomes.  They  have  stepped 
eir  program.  •'  "ic^Fcu 

!f  ri*^-'"^  ll^  trend  throughout  the  country  that  we  are  iust 
>f  reaching  the  full  circle.  Either  we  are  going  back  to  feudal- 
>r  we  are  going  to  really  make  the  American  dream  work, 

Z  It  <?rfP  Hf  ^^R.  S?*^>"g  ^ider  and  wider  all  the  time 
ien  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots."  Our  technology  is  marvel- 
re  can  walk  on  the  moon,  but  we  can't  find  jobs  fo7  people  We 
iminating  jobs,  and  whose  responsibility  is  this? 
»no=*^''  gentleman  from  the  Bank  of  America' said  we  have 
ssues  here.  You  have  the  economic  issue  and  you  have  the 
n  issue,  and  human  values,  and  they  are  not  related.  We  are 
to  have  to  relate  them.  I  think  this  is  a  trend.  We  have  talked 
It  m  abstracts  in  the  past,  but  we  are  beginning  to  face  it.  We 
o  do  something. 

fC^I^?'''"'^*  R"  y^u.have  anything  to  add,  Mrs.  Wood, 
^the  adequacy  of  the  public  services  of  our  publicly  supported 

ioi^T;^!  would  like  to  second  what  Borghild  says  about  the 

d  with  T  'r'^i^°''  ^  *^"^  ^'■<^"'*  ^"i'^g  f'^'-  enough  yet.  I 
L  ^    ^?  Califorma  Agricultural  Extension  Servfce  m  the 

^l^^^        A  FIZ^'^^"'\  '■y^}''^  ^^  nutrition  education  with  low- 
B  people  and  I  think  this  is  a  start,  this  is  a  nationwide  pro- 

>uld  like  to  second,  though,  what  Dr.  Friedland  said  on  Tues- 
was  very  glad  to  hear  him  say  it.  I  am  an  old  Agie  myself 
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from  Cornell,  and  I  worked  there,  and  I  worked  in  agriculti 
extension  and  I  worked  in  rural  sociology  and  I  have  worked  1 
and  been  in  touch  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  here, 
I  think  that  at  least  in  these  two  States,  and  from  what  I  have  s 
elsewhere,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  unduly  consei 
tive,  unduly  connected  with  the  whole  farm  picture  rather  than 
public  at  large. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  it  connected  with  the  whole  farm  pid 
or  part  of  the  farm  picture  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  I  don't  know.  I  know  what  is  happening  in  Califoi 
on  the  nutrition  side.  I  would  say  that  when  the  University  of  C 
fornia  develops  mechanical  grape-pickers  and  mechanical  tom 
pickers,  without  enough  concern  for  the  human  values  and  the  to 
tores,  they  are  working  for  one  side  of  the  farm  picture.  I  tl 
that  these  agencies,  along  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricult 
have  not  always  worked  for  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Just  shifting  now  to  the  national  brand  q 
tion.  What  is  the  price  of  oranges  today  in  the  Berkeley  Co-op  ? 
Mrs.  Wood.  Nineteen  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Nineteen  cents  a  pound.  That  would 
roughly  how  many  oranges  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  That  is  about  three  large  ones. 

Senator  Stevenson.  19  cents  roughly  for  three  oranges.  Are  t 
Sunkist  oranges  ? 
Mrs.  Wood.  Sometimes  they  are ;  sometimes  they  are  not. 
Senator  Stevenson.  How  do  you  purchase  your  oranges? 
Mrs.  Wood.  I  don't  really  know,  I  am  sorry. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  price  bet\ 
Sunkist  and  other  oranges  you  sell  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  We  often  have  had  two  kinds  of  navel  oranges  on 
stand  at  the  same  time,  and  when  we  do  Sunkist  is  higher. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Sunkist  oranges  are  all  California  orange 
that  right? 

Mrs.  Wood.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Sunkist  is  the  label  of  a  marketing  ass( 
tion,  I  believe,  for  California  oranges?  I  don't  know  if  all  the  ci 
growers  in  California  belong  to  that  association.  My  impressic 
that  they  don't  all  belong  to  it.  Does  it  include  growers  m  c 
States  ?  Have  you  ever  purchased  oranges  from  Texas  ? 

Mrs.  Wood.  I  don't  remember  that  we  have.  We  have  purchas 
lot  of  grapefruit  from  Texas,  grapefruit  from  Florida. 

Senator  Stevi:nson.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that  I  have  been  to 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  and  seen  citrus  rotting  on  the  trees.  I  ( 
remember  the  price  of  oranges  in  Texas.  My  vague  recoUectic 
that  you  can  buy  a  very  large  truck  full  of  oranges  for  $8.  I  ( 
know  how  many  oranges  there  are  in  a  large  truck,  but  I  sm 
that  the  difference  between  $8  for  a  truckload  of  oranges  an. 
cents  for  three  is  significant. 

Why,    with    all    due    respect    to    California    oranges,    which 
famou's,  and  consumed   in  my  State  of  Illinois,  isn't  the  Berl 
Co-op  buying  oranges  at  $8  a  truckload,  if  my  figures  are  correct? 
Mrs.  Wood.  I  don't  know. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  I  think 
)ur  pomt,  that  while  national  brands  can  be  an  effective  way  of 
ilpmg  farmers  market  their  products,  they  can  also  be  an  effective 
ay  of  excludmg  farmers  from  markets.  In  this  case  there  are  many 
irmers  m  Texas  with  good  and  tasty,  nutritious  oranges,  but  with- 
it  a  market. 

Mrs.  Wood.  In  answer,  why  aren't  we,  they  are  probably  not  avail- 
)le  to  us  m  any  practical  way. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  any  further  questions,  Senator 

Slit? 

Senator  Taft.  I  have  none. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  want  to  thank  both  of  you  again  very  much 

r  ]ommg  us  this  morning. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  our  next  witness.  Congressman  Jer- 

18  AValdie,  who  represents  his  district  with  great  distinction  in  the 

mgress. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning.  Congressman. 
You  have  been  interested  in  a  great  many  public  concerns,  includ- 
^  the  problem  of  water  in  California.  We  are  grateful  you  could 
in  us  and  I  know  what  you  have  to  say  will  be  a  great  help  to  us. 

ATEMENT  OF  HON.  JEROME  R.  WALBIE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Congressman  Waldie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator 

I  have  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  will  submit  for  the 
x)rd.  I  will  not  read  the  statement,  I  will  talk  around  it. 
senator  Stevenson.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  en- 
m  m  the  record  at  the  end  of  your  testimony. 

congressman  Waldie.  Thank  you.  I  would  first  like  to  bring  to 
J  attention  of  the  committee  an  issue  that  I  suspect  has  been  cov- 
>(1  m  considerable  detail.  This  is  the  national  policy  of  landowner- 
p  and  distribution,  a  policy  which  has  allegedly  existed  since  early 
Qerican  history.  *^ 

[think  it  was  premised  on  the  recognition  that  those  landownership 
Hcies  m  portions  of  our  country  that  have  concentrated  land  in 
g  e  ownership  have  been  undesirable.  The  most  outstanding  ex- 
ples  ot  undesirable  landownership  policies  are  the  plantation  sys- 
1  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  another  of  more 
ent  date,  but  continuing  period  of  time,  landownership  policies  in 

3y  historical  accident  the  concentration  of  landownership  in  the 
ntation  system  m  the  South  stems  from  the  land  grants  given  to 
»se  who  colonized  that  portion  of  America.  Land  grants  in  the  West 
rn  trom  a  policy  of  Mexican  land  grants,  for  the  most  part.  In 
tost  are  the  more  equitable  and  beneficial  land  distribution  poli- 
■  fv  1  -^  *^^  Midwest,  a  direct  result  of  the  Homestead  Act. 
-  think  if  we  assume  as  an  accurate  statement  that  the  histor- 
l  evolution  of  landownership  in  the  heartland  of  America  was 
t  tor  America,  that  small  landownership  and  the  resulting  social 
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benefits  that  ensue  is  the  policy  we  should  have  encouraged  as  w(> 

tributed  our  public  lands,  then,  I  think,  we  know  that  we  ei 

in  the  South  when  we  did  not  redistribute  the  plantation  sysi 

after  the  Civil  War,  and  when  we  did  not  redistribute  the  wesi| 

lands  when  they  became  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  United  St? 

Having  made  that  statement,  and  it  is  a  statement  which  I  dec 

believe,  I  see  the  problem  as  how  to  correct  the  error,  that  when  t] 

lands  cam©  into  the  public  domain  they  were  not  distributed  propc 

We  have  determined,  apparently,  that  we  will  not  take  the  rev 

tionary  advice  that  we  have  consistently  given  as  part  of  our  foni 

policy,  most  notably  in  South  and  Central  America  and  most  recei 

in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  insisted  in  our  policies  with  those  ^i 

ernments  that  stability  of  their  societies  would  be  largely  depend 

upon  redistribution  of  the  land  ownership  patterns  from  the  con 

trated  pattern  that  exists  in  Central  and  South  America  and  in  S( 

Vietnam,  to  a  distribution  of  ownership  among  the  people.  This  \ 

policy  that  we  have  consistently  attempted  to  follow  in  our  for<! 

affairs  because  we  believe  there  is  social  value  to  it.  But  we  havd 

jected  it  as  a  means  of  correcting  historical  error  of  land  ownershi 

the  South  and  the  West.  We  have  believed  this  policy  to  be  too  rev  I 

tionary  for  us  to  adopt,  but  we  have  insisted  that  those  foreign  nati 

with  whom  we  deal  adopt  it  in  order  to  bring  stability  to  their  sod 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  accomplish  that  redistribution  of  h 

and  the  ownership  patterns  of  lands,  particularly  in  the  West 

other  policies,  most  notably  by  the  proposed  Land  Reform  Act, : 

the  existing  excess  land  laws  that  apply  to  water  developed  and; 

livered  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  attempt  at  a  nati: 

policy  said,  "We  believe  in  America  that  a  distribution  of  Ian 

widely  and  thoroughly  among  the  people  as  is  possible  is  the  :( 

equitable  means  of  attaining  equity  and  stability  in  our  society."* 

will  encourage  that  distribution  of  land  by  a  national  policy  that  J 

gests  that,  if  the  landowner  desires  revenues  from  the  general  treai 

of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  in  this  instance  a  v^i 

subsidy,  he  will  comply  with  the  national  policy  of  redistributing) 

land  by  the  acceptable  means  of  selling  all  land  in  excess  of  the  acn 

limitation  of  160  acres  for  one  individual,  320  for  multiples  the  i 

depending  upon  the  family. 

We  have  also  determined  as  regards  the  excess  landowner,  thai 
sentee  ownership  is  a  policy  that  lends  itself  to  instability  in  so( 
and  that  we  would  discourage  absentee  ownership  in  the  West,  a  fH 
that  had  existed  in  the  West  along  with  concentrated  land  owneil: 
since  its  early  history.  We  would  attempt  to  redistribute  that  lail 
eliminate  the  absentee  ownership  factors  of  the  land  by  applying  t 
national  policy  involved  in  the  excess  land  law.  That  law  has  be( 
the  books  since  1902.  I  think  there  is  no  one  who  believes  that  la\l 
been  in  any  way  successfully  implemented. 

There  are  few  who  really  believe  in  the  law.  As  nearly  as  Jc 
ascertain,  there  are  hardly  any  persons,  other  than  Paul  Taylor  ot 
University  of  California  and  a  group  of  people  who  believe  in  hn 
and  I  am  one  of  those— who  believe  that  the  excess  land  la 
desirable.  .  | 

The    political     leadership    of    California    has    contmually|^. 
sisted  the  application  of  the  excess  land  law  and  the  redistnbp 
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)f  these  huge  thousand-acre  tracts,  multithousand  acres  that  are  in 
«ngle  and  now  m  corporate  ownership.  The  political  leadersMp  of  thk 
state  has  expressed  its  disapproval  in  that  law  in  mass  termr 

They  have  said,  for  example,  that  the  160-acre  LTationThouffh  it 
,as  some  validity  m  terms  of  the  concept  of  the  small  farmer 
hou  d  be  modified.  Governor  Reagan's  task  force  during  hs  admfn 
stration  has  come  up  with  a  figure  of  640  and  the  mult^Ies  thereof 
rhe  point  IS,  though,  not  that  there  is  a  figure  in  excess  of  thpifio?™ 
nultiples  ava  lable  under  the  law  that  isTesiraMe  fthe  po^'nt  is'that 
.obody  in  political  leadership  in  California  who  is  able^to  effect  re 
ormm  this  particular  area  believes  that  reform  is  desirable  Or  ff 
hey  believe  it  is  desirable,  they  are  not  willing  to  call  for  [hat  refom 

The  national  government,  unhappily  in  my  view  has  aided  a^H 
beted  the  political  leadership  of^fialkruiaV Zeir  cons^^Jtism 
n  their  outspoken  and  successful  attempts  to  avoid  the  appW 
Zt}^  «cess  land  laws  They  have  done  so  in  a  variety  oTways 

In  the  first  instance,  the  placing  of  the  administration  of  that  kw 

the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  an  error  of  grievous  proportionl 

aSon  ^e  tZt  '"  """"^  ^""^  *^^-^  '"^^^''"^^  The  Bu^reau  of  Re 
lamation,  like  any  bureaucracy  is  desirous  of  maintaining  its  exist- 

ce  by  engaging  ,n  as  many  projects  as  it  can  possibly  3de  in  Ihe 
udget  session  of  each  year.  The  excess  land  law  is  a  hindrance  to 

veloping  water  projects  in  the  West  because  those  who  will  benefit 
St  toTavlt  thP'^^r*",'  '^'  ^"f^  landowners  of  the  West,  are 
^Str  bu^ed  hv^.i        land  ownership  m  any  way  denied  to  them 

reaistributed  by  the  application  of  the  excess  land  law 

'S  the  R.frernfT^"  the  approval  of  projects  throughout  the 
.e ixcess^rd  ri  ^^^r ^'^i.""  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  enforcing 
nTthalw  Ti,    1  ■     T  ^""^"y  ^^""^^^  '"  th«  administra- 

460  acres  orTb.J^'irT'  ^™Ply  |tated,.  is  that  the  lands  in  excess 
W  at  n  nlwnf  "^^Itiples  thereof  permitted  under  the  law  must  be 
2are  in^Px™/iTn'  '*  ^^^  '^''T-  ^"bsidized  Federal  water.  Lands 
■vetoDed  tlTlv  ^°/"'^'  '"■  """ItiPles  thereof  that  utilize  federally 
ou  cannot  he  tT"^.  ^^^''^  "*"?  ^'  '^'"'P'^^  ^y  the  owner  thereof^ 
raeS  andTv,p  .  r  ^^  Tf'"'  ^""'^  ^^^  P°''<^y  °*  "^b^entee  land- 
mafpoHcy  ''^         ^^^  ownership  is  contrary  to  na- 

vn,f™®  ^^^  simplicity  and  the  clarity  of  the  statement  of  the  law, 
rRnTf^  Z^*"",'"®  ^^^  '■''^^'■•i  °^  ^^^  implementation  of  the  law  by 
Lelv?.  °  1  '''""*\°"'  y?"  '^""I'l  ^^^^me  that  it  is  either  ex- 
«iL  ^Pw.°/-  *^^*.  '*  >^'  i'^  fact,  nonexistent.  They 
n^o!c  A  ^^^^''^.  in  their  reluctance  to  enforce  that  law  by  the 
Tw^hTi.  all  administrations.  There  seems  to  have  been  disagree- 
mLT«*  tw  principles  of  the  law  by  every  administration  and  every 
ingress  that  has  been  m  existence.  Since  1902  no  one  can  convince 
^ntfn!  T?  Congress  and  the  administration  desirous  of  imple- 
fflted  'i'^*ional  policy,  that  law  would  not  have  been  imple- 

f.fw'^j^^-**'.*'^?  ^^T  presumes  that,  if  an  individual  owner  who 

h  o?       l'*"®  *°  ^^"^^  "^P  lii^  massive  land  holdings  and  is  able  to 

t  alone  he  may  do  so.  The  law  does  not  interfere  with  that  oppor- 

Mty  or  that  individual  decision.  But  that  individual  option  was  the 
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precise  reason  for  the  development  of  the  California  Water  P 
which  enables  avoidance  of  the  application  of  the  excess  land 
the  corporate  landowners  in  the  west  side  of  the  Central  Valle\ 
powerful  block  of  landowners  was  successful  in  persuading  pc  ^ 
California  to  indebt  themselves  to  huge  sums  to  construct  th( 
project  and  to  huge  sums  that  have  accrued  since  that  project  1 
gun.  The  project  was  designed  almost  exclusively,  politically 
tainly  exclusively  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  excess  land  law 
That  would  be  bad  enough,  but  at  that  point,  it  would  seem  U: 
the  sins,  to  the  extent  they  exist,  are  sins  that  reflect  on  the 
government     which     designed     the     project     and     persuade' 
people  of  California  that  it  was  in  their  best  interest  to  enhai. 
value  and  to  prevent  the  redistribution  of  these  huge  tracts  of  lui 
California. 

Beyond    that,    however,    the    sin    becomes    expanded    an 
National  Governemnt  now  has  to  assume  a  major  share  of  tli 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Department  of  Interior,  anc 
administrations,  both  the  present  one  and  the  previous  ones,   i 
looked  sympathetically  upon  the  application  of  the  State  of  Cal  c 
nia  and  the  California  water  project  for  Federal  funds  to  assi; 
the  completion  and  construction  of  integral  parts  of  that  project. 

The  first  such  breach  involved  the  San  Luis  Dam,  when  the  d 
use  of  that  facility  was  approved  by  the  Congress.  Though  it  was  i  v 
clearly  determined  that  the  excess  land  laws  did  not  apply  since  te 
was  an  investment  of  Federal  funds  in  this  State  project,  thaih 
been  the  result  of  that  action.  Excess  land  laws  do  not  apply  a  t 
present  time  to  the  delivery  of  any  water  developed  or  deli^n 
through  the  State  water  project. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  pending  before  the  Congress  gb 
(H.R.  2314)  authorized  by  Craig  Hosmer,  a  Congressman  •( 
Long  Beach,  to  construct  a  facility  in  my  district,  a  fact  whicly 
might  construe  to  be  unusual.  It  is  a  major  project  known  as  thi 
ripheral  Canal.  Many  years  ago  as  the  feasibility  report  stat , 
was  determined  it  would  cost  about  $208  million,  but  it  quite  chi 
will  be  many  millions  more  than  that  now. 

Mr.  Hosmer  has  introduced  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  Departmec 
Interior  and  sponsored  by  the  California  State  administratic 
have  the  Federal  Treasury  come  up  with  half  of  the  cost  of  th  I 
ripheral  Canal.  The  Peripheral  Canal  is  the  heart  of  the  Calif 'i 
water  project  because,  without  the  Peripheral  Canal,  the  quart 
of  water  they  proposed  to  deliver  and  contracted  to  deliver  i  t 
fifties  cannot  be  delivered  because  salt  would  be  pumped  up  out  c  t 
estuaries  and  out  of  the  bay  into  which  the  draft  of  the  pum5 
the  water  project  are  now  directed.  The  Peripheral  Canal  will  la 
that  draft  43  miles  upstream  in  the  Sacramento  River  and  the:^w 
then  not  be  troubled  with  such  a  deteriorated  quality  of  water  that  h 
cannot  deliver  it  and  still  be  in  compliance  with  the  contracts  for  it 
delivery. 

If  the  Federal  Government  agrees  with  the  concept  of  the  PdF 
eral  CJanal  bill,  we  will,  in  fact,  pick  up  half  of  the  cost  of  thoc 
struction  of  that  facility.  What  we,  in  fact,  have  said  to  the  tf 
government  is  that  we  approve  of  the  State  of  Calif  ornia  s  desi 
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|to  avoid  the  national  policy  of  application  of  the  excess  land  law 
and  we  are  using  Federal  funds  to  assist  them  in  the  implementation 
'land  reform  ""^        ^  ^  '^'''*''^'^^  '^"'^  essential  national  policy  of 

,  We  assist  in  the  development  of  the  California  water  proiect  in 
JOTtrayention  of  this  national  policy  of  long  standing,  in  area  after 
i.-ea.  ^\e  assist  in  tax  policies  that  have  application  to  issues  of  that 
lature  We  assist  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  plan- 
,img  of  the  project.  We  have  attempted  to  coordinate  the  Federal 
projects  m  a  manner  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the  State  water  proi- 
«t  in  order  to  save  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  State  water  proiect 

'.ss^ttt'sta^fnlpT-'^^'''?  ""'  '°"-^^'  ^'  ^  "^"°"«1  governn^ent,  to 
nnl  !f  ^-  Cal'foraia  in  acting  contrary  to  a  national  po  icy 
,if  long  standing  and  of  tremendous  beneficial  impact  on  American 
'\aL.  t-  ^T  *°  ">«  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
.nd  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  has  to  make  up  its 
^n  nd,  do  we  really  believe  m  the  small  farmer  in  America,  do  we  reallv 
l|elieve  that  the  deve  opment  of  landownership  in  the  Midwest  and 
V,hin  n^^  Z    America  was  a  proper  development  of  landown- 

im,th'r/t°>,'^t  """f^'-;  '^^lie^'?  .that  the  plantation  system  in  the 
'^^r.^^1^^^^^'^  ^y^*^-  '-  *he  West  are  in  the 
Clearly  in  California,  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  was 
,ot  given  much  consideration.  The  political  influence  of  the  people 
nlfffJf  if  "■  ni^ssive  tracts  of  land  is  enormous  in  California!  That 
^nlTi  f  "f  r  ^^^  ^''^'^^  ^'■''^tly  magnified  as  the  ownership  of 
refent  tl,  l'"     ™o^-es  into  corporate  ownership.  The  ability  to 

ZTJl  '=°'^tinuation  of  a  situation  that,  from  its  inception,  was 
'  rmft  thi  .r  ?"  Pohcy  IS  becoming  remarkably  diminished  as  we 
ermit  the  developments  of  recent  years  to  continue 

'le V^n^'pi^  "'•?^''-  F^^'^TS":  *"*^  S^"«tor  Taft,  that  someone  in 
le  ^ongress  must  make  a  definitive  statement  that  the  excess  land 
')rnk  1^  ;P°ii."'  of  small  ownership  of  agricultural  lands  in  Cali- 
rnia  and  m  the  rest  of  the  United  States  was  a  desirable  policy 
ZL^r  ™Pl«n^ented,  when  it  was  executed,  and  when  it  was 
'a^nn.  tWf^'  I'ri-?"-™'^!;^  desirable  policy  today.  Whatever  the 
etCn^l  ^T^^^  historically  for  determination  of  the  homestead 
opS,  fn^°^n?rship  those  reasons  are  magnified  in  terms  of  the 
Sh?i;f°  obtaining  stability  in  American  society  today.  All  the 
hri.  ni  i  '  romance  of  owning  land  and  farming  on  it  that  is  the 
^M  L^r.T"""' '®  r7  '""'■^  dramatically  necessarv  to  our  national 
-il-bemg  than  ever  before  m  our  history. 

'L  !!'  ^^'''  Chairman  that  the  contribution  this  committee  has 
umbeHTv,'"^  "  91'^^i^'  a  State  that  more  than  most  has 
1  wi;^-     i'*''''  ^^  ","'  P°'"^y  '«  considerable.  This  State's  politi- 

vmpnf  •  P  r?  ^^t  beginning,  at  least,  of  my  interest  in  and  in- 
JZfi        Pr    'f'  has  repudiated  that  policy  and  has  sought  to 

tW  J,  r^^'P  *^^*',°"  *"^  has  sought  to  prevent  the  consequences 
,  mat  pohcy  ever  being  implemented  in  California  for  Californi- 

J^ith  that   Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  my  statement  and  re- 
nd to  questions  that  you  might  have. 
I  ihe  prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Waldie  follows :) 

89-133  O— 72— pt.  3C 3 
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STATEMENT  «BY  CONGRESSMAN  JEROME  R.  WJJDTE 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

OF  THE  SENATE  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

JANUARY  13,  1972  —  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  Chalraan,  members  of  the  Subconmittee ,  In  August  of  1970 
1  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  voicing  my  concern 
about  the  possible  detrimental  effect  on  crop  prices  by  continued  new  develop- 
ment of  acreage  on  the  West  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

My  concern  followed  the  release  of  a  preliminary  report  prepared 
by  Professors  Dean  and  King  at  the  University  of  California,  Davis. 

'the   Dean  and  King  Study  indicated  that  some  253,000  acres  of 
new  agricultural  lands  would  be  developed  following  the  availability  of  new 
water  from  the  State  Water  Project  and  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  my  letter  to  then-Secretary  Hardin,  I  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  this  development  of  new  acreage  which  will  grow  ciK^ps  already  in  surplxis  in 
California  and  already  causing  great  hardships  on  small  and  medium  sized 
growers. 

In  that  letter  1  said,  "It  is  my  view  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  knowingly  expanding  acreage  in  an  area  where  surpluses 
already  exist  and  where  the  Federal  Government  is  expending  large  amounts  of 
public  fui«as  to  protect  farmer's  prices.  This  seems  to  be  an  inexplicable  and 
incongruous  situation  which  is  worthy  of  full  investigation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  have  included  the  State  of  California 
when  I  challenged  that  policy  of  developing  new  acreage  in  an  area  already 
burdened  by  softening  prices  and  crop  surpluses. 

Shortly  after  I  sent  ny  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
1  received  a  response  from  the  Ecoromic  Research  Service  of  the  Department. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  part  of  that  letter i 

"The  current  irrigation  development  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
referred  to  in  your  letter  was  planned  in  the  early  1950 's 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  in  existance  at  that  time.  Cur- 
rently, the  Bureau  of  Recleunation '  s  progr5un,  along  with 
similar  water  and  related  land  resource  progreuns  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  are  coordinated  by  the  Water  Resources  Council 
which  was  established  in  1965.   Under  the  aegis  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  all  proposals  for  developing  water  and   re- 
lated land  resources  are  evaluated  in  accordance  with  projected 
national  requirements  for  agricultural  products. 
IT  IS  INTENDED  THAT  NO  WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECT  BE  CONSTRUCTED 
UNLESS  ITS  OUTPUT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  HELP  PROVIDE  THESE  EXPECTED 
FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS." 

I  call  this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairmam,  because  of  its 
importance  in  light  of  a  more  recent  letter  from  this  stune  agency. 
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on  December  28,  1971,  Charles  V.  Moore,  Agricultural  Econo-ist 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Economic  Research  Service,  sent  ne  a 
copy  of  a  report  entitled,  "Financial  Analysis  of  Potential  Agricultural 
Development  on  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Westside." 

The  conclusions  of  this  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  match  the  con- 
I  elusions  Of  the  earlier  Dean  and  King  Study  -  that  development  of  the  West- 
side  is  going  to  result  in  a  threat  to  the  pricing  structure  of  specialty  crops 
Mr.  Moore  wrote  me  that  the  report  points  out  soo«  "potentially 
serious  problems"  for  California  farmers  and  he  said  that  the  report  was  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  "somewhat  pessimistic." 

Mr.  ChTirnan,  I  consider  the  report  to  be  terribly  pessimistic 
for  California  farmers,  and  for  Califorr^ia  farm  laborers,  including  migrant 
wortters. 

I  think  that  this  report  serves  to  indicate  that  the  policies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in  fostering  this  expansion  of  acreage  is 
beyond  change  -  despite  the  obvious  dangers  it  poses  to  the  agricultural 
structure  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  quote  from  the  new  study: 

"...the  unmistakable  thrust  of  the  results  of  this  study 
dif^n?*^  westside  develop^nt  may  bring  on  severe  financial 
difficulties  for  some  districts  on  the  Westside,  and  that  the 
spillover  effects  in  terms  of  lower  prices  elsewhere  in  the 
State  may  create  income  problems  in  other  areas  producing 
specialty  crops."  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  suggests  three  DOssible  solutions 
to  the  Obvious  prc^lems  raised  by  increased  acreage.   One,  by  controlling 
^age  and  production  of  specialty  crops  through  marketing  orders  or  quotas. 
TWO,  by  reducing  water  costs  by  having  State  and  Federal  Government  subsidize 
the  construction  of  distribution  facilities  and  drainage  systems.   And,  three, 
by  relying  on  the  growers  and  producers  to  limit  acreage  production  sufficiently 
to  protect  prices. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brie<r  conm^ent  on  each  of  these  alterna- 
tives before  addressing  myself  to  wh.at  I  believe  is  the  most  important  point 
to  be  made  by  the  report. 

Market  orders  and  quotas  will  stop  over-production  only  if 
they  are  extended  to  all  specialty  crops,  those  being  cotton,  citrus,  nuts, 
«chard  fruits,  tomatoes,  etc. 

While  quotas  will  protect  the  existing  growers,  they  do  act 
to  create  a  monopolistic  situation  that  can  result  in  price  and  supply  problem 
^'^'■^^  to  the  consumers. 
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The  second  alternative,  cutting  water  costs  by  farther  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  people  of  California  who,  un- 
wittingly perhaps,  approved  the  expenditure  of  some  $3  billion  for  a  State 
Water  Project  with  the  assurance  that  the  users  would  pay  for  distribution 
and  drainage  facilities.  We  have  seen  already  some  indications  that  voters 
and.  users  are  reluctant  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  constructing  distribution 
facilities.  Voters  in  the  Santa  Barbara  area,  for  example,  defeated  three  in- 
cumbent «ater  district  officials  who  advocated  such  facilities. 

The  possibility  of  growers  governing  their  own  production  would 
be  the  best  of  the  three  proposals,  but  only  if  the  decisions  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  As  long  as  decisions  regarding  production  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Westside  are  to  be  made  by  the  giant  corporate  farms,  I  have  deep 
reseirvations  about  restrictions  being  adopted  to  protect  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  giNawers.  I  fear  that  the  very  opposite  will  occxir,  that  production  of 
this  new  acreage  by  the  corporate  farms  will  be  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  a  better  market  situati-n  for  the  integrated  farm  product  producer  — 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  farmer. 

In  short,  the  water  policies  of  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Governments  unless  changed,  will  most  likely  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
small  farmer  and   the  continued  prosperity  of  the  corporate  farm  without  any 
resultemt  benefits  for  the  consumer. 

If  this  were  not  bad  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  B\ireau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  State  of  California  want  to  bring  in  still  more  water  to 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  the  impounding  of  wild  rivers  in  the  North  Coast  of 
the  State. 

I  have  long  opposed  such  development  on  the  gro\inds  that  these 
aure  the  last  remaining  wild  river  systems  in  the  State  of  California  and  have 
cultural,  historic  amd  natural  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  vrorthy  of 
protection  of  these  rivers. 

I  have,  also,  maintained  that  these  rivers  are  not  necessary 
for  either  agricultural,  industrial  or  domestic  use  given  the  alternatives  of 
desalinization,  recycling  and   geo-thermal  deposits.  1 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  agreement  of  the 
authors  of  the  analysis  sent  me  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlculttire  with  my  contention  that  the  North  Coast  rivers  are 
not  needed  by  the  State's  agricultural  industry  and  would,  in  fact,  result  in 
further  pressiires  on  the  price  structure  of  that  industry. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report: 
"Several  very  large-scale  diversions  of  water  have  been  suggest* 
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for  California  in  the  future.  These  include  development  of 
the  North  Coast  water  supplies,  and  in  the  longer  run,  water 
transfers  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and/or  Canada  and  Alaska 
to  the  arid  Southwest  of  the  United  States.  These  plans  assume 
that  irrigated  agriculture  will  absorb  a  high  percentage  of 
this  expensive  water  within  a  period  of  a  decade  or  two.  This 
report  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  economic  difficulties 
which  may  be  encountered  when  the  rate  of  development  of  land 
xs  faster  than  the  rate  of  build-up  of  market  demand  for  high- 
value  specialty  crops.   The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  in 
direct  relation  to  the  scale  of  the  anticipated  inter-regional 
transfer  (of  water) .   That  is,  the  possible  price  depressing 
effects  of  the  rapid  addition  of  large  acreages  of  specialty 
crops  may  preclude  the  feasibility  of  these  large-scale  projects. 

"This  suggests  that  methods  and  technologies  of  providing  ad- 
ditional urban  water  supplies  should  be  explored  as  alternatives 
to  more  large  dams  and  aqueducts  which,  because  of  their  large 
scale,  have  traditionally  relied  heavily  on  the  agricultural 
con^)onent  for  economic  and  financial  feasibility'.'" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  concur  with  that  conclusion.   I  believe 
that  we  should  go  beyond  the  reconsideration  of  proposed  projects  and  reconsider 
existing  and  already  authorized  projects  in  wake  of  the  severe  economic  effects 
their  use  will  surely  bring  to  the  California  grower,  farm  worker  and  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  water  Resources  Council  has  not 
been  properly  alert  to  the  serious  problems  facing  California  agriculture.   If 
it  had  been,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  even  be  serious  consideration 
of  further  water  importation  projects  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  more  ir- 
rigated lands  in  the  Wests ide  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  new  and  deeper  consideration  should 
be  given  to  such  water  transfers  as  the  Eastside  Division  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Norman  B.  Livermore,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Resources  Agency,  that  development  of  the  Eastside  Division  might  well 
further  contribute  to  the  crops  surplus  and  pricing  crisis  that  already  exists. 

The  solution  to  the  farm  problem,  I  believe,  is  to  strengthen 
the  small  farmer  to  the  extent  where  he  can  make  a  good  living,  pay  just  wages 
and  produce  to  the  best  of  his  and  his  land's  ability. 

I  agree  with  the  head  of  the  California  Grange,  Mr.  Chester  Dever, 
cent  y  saia  that  farmers  and  workers  must  support  each  others  efforts  to 
survive  the  pressures  of  the  corporate  farms. 

Mr.  Dever  said  that  California's  small  farmers  must  be  prepared 
to  support  the  unionization  of  farm  labor  because  the  farm  labor  unions  support 
organized  bargaining  for  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  joined  with  several  Colleagues  in  the 
ouse  of  Representatives  in  introducing  legislation  which  will  put  new  strength 
the  hands  of  the  small  farmer  by  forcing  excess  land  owners  to  sell  that  land 

to  fK-  r^ .    . 

0  Other  small  farmers. 
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This  legislation  provides  a  market  for  existing  excess  lands; 
it  would  provide  for  sound  land-use  planning;  it  would  provide,  through 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  land,  for  a  special  education,  conservation  and 
economic  opportunity  fund;  and  would  provide  job  opportunities  and  a  chance 
to  own  their  own  land  to  thousands  of  farm  workers  and  migrant  laborers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  facing  California's  agriculture 
industry,  its  farmers  and  its  farm  workbrs,  are  grave  but  not  insoluable. 

Improved  water  resources  management  and  planning,  and  caution 
in  the  development  of  new  agricultural  acreage  are  but  two  of  the  integral 
parts  of  the  ultimate  solution. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  you  have  brought  the  Subcommittee 
to  California  to  confront  the  problem  may  well  serve  to  bring  this  solution 
closer  to  reality. 


II « 
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Senator  Stevexsox.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

The  concerns  you  have  eloquently  expressed  about  the  ability  of 
jnencans  to  acquire  their  own  farmland  have  been  expressed  before 
1  our  hearings  and  by  people  concerned  about  land  ownership  in 
ther  parts  of  the  Xation  where  water  isn't  an  issue.  Before  the  need 
ir  national  land  reform  is  fully  accepted  and  before  such  reforms 
re  fashioned,  shouldn't  we  know  who  owns  the  land?  Shouldn't  we 
aow  something  about  the  distribution  of  land  ownership  in  the 
)imtry?  And.  if  so,  is  there  any  agency  of  the  Government,  State 
"  b  ederal  government,  which  does  inventorv  land  ownership « 
We  have  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  many  others  who 
ventory  various  assets,  and  maintain  all  sorts  of  statistics  on 
:pects  of  the  economy.  Do  we,  to  the  best  of  vour  knowledge,  know 
ho  owns  the  land  in  America  ? 

Congressnian  Waldie.  I  know  of  no  agency  that  provides  that 
mce  and  I  concur  m  the  suggestion  you  made  about  the  solution 

the  problem  requiring  the  understanding  of  the  extent  of  the 
•oblem,  and  perhaps  even  more  importantlv  it  requires  an  imder- 
mdmg  on  the  part  of  the  people  not  only  "'as  to  the  extent  of  the 
•Oblem  but  how  the  problem  has  worked  contrarv  to  their  best 
terests. 

I  find  that  few  people  in  the  West  talk  about  the  need  for  land 
distribution,  and  when  they  do  talk  about  the  need  for  land  distri- 
tion  they  are  widely  characterized   as   advocates  of  radicalism. 

A  .^i^^^l^^^tion  IS  characterized  as  a  concept  foreign  to  being  a 
M  American,  and  that  is  utter  nonsense.  It  was  the  basis  of  Sur 
licy  when  we  started  developing  this  country  in  the  distribution 
'  public  lands  over  which  we  had  a  policy,  which  was  the  heartland 
I  .imerica.  It  is  the  keystone  to  our  foreign  policy.  I  can  imagine 
1^  hvpocrisy  of  a  State  Department  representative  going  to  Central 
;aerica  or  South  America  or  going  to  South  Vietnam  and  suggest- 
r  to  the  establishment  of  that  political  society  that  vou  must  rtdis- 
ibute  your  land.  That  is  the  problem  in  vour  count rv.  That  is  whv 
!i  are  confronted  with  revolutionary  tendencies,  because  land  own- 
:  hip  is  so  maldistributed.  If  I  were  a  politician  in  Central  Amer- 

or  houth  America  who  had  no  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
;  ot  the  people  m  my  country  and  who  was  not  interested  in 
|[mring  the  stability  that  land  distribution  would  bring  about,  I 
urn  respond:  "That  is  an  interesting  concept  for  a  representative 
-the  American  Government  to  propose.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you 
^  Element  that  concept  in  the  southern  part  6f  the  United  States 
'1  m  the  western  part  of  the  United  States?  Will  you  tell  me  how 
^i  implemented  it  when  you  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it,  when 
5if  ff    \^^^^  "^  *^^^  P^^^^^^  domain?  If  you  tell  me  you  failed  to 

II  mere  by  inadvertence  and  oversight,  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
^  now  doing  to  correct  that  inadvertence  and  oversight  that  is  any 
^consistent  with  what  you  are  advocating  that  I  do  to  assist  the 
'  pie  m  the  country  in  which  I  am  living?" 

suspect  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question. 

enator  Ste^txsox.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  apparent  mal- 
.  nbution  of  land  m  the  country  the  high  price  of  land?  Is  it 
'^Giing  priced  beyond  the  reach  of  the  little  fellow? 
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Congressman  Waldie.  I  think  it  clearly  is  one  of  the  read 
today.  But  that  is  not  necessarily  in  any  way  prohibiting  the 
eral  Government  from  implementing  the  policy  of  land  distribut 
with  the  existing  tools.  They  wouldn't  have  to  enact  any  radical 
islation  to  effect  land  distribution  in  a  great  part  of  the  West, 
they  would  have  to  do  to  effect  it  and  implement  it  is  to  perform 
responsibilities  that  the  excess  land  law  says  they  must  perform, 
have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  administer  that  law  in  terms  of 
prewater  prices  at  which  that  land  will  be  sold  and  determine 
most  favorable  time  to  place  that  land  on  the  market.  They  she 
have   that   law   administered   and   policy   determinations   made 
someone  whose  self-interest  is  not  as  intimately  involved  as  is 
case  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  the  160-acre  limitation  a  realistic  figii 
It  is  70  years  old  now.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  director  of  I 
California  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  it  is  no  Ion 
realistic.  He  suggested  that  a  more  realistic  figure  might  be  ^ 
acres  because  that  was  the  average  farm  size  in  California. 

Congressman  Waldie.  My  personal  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  j 
everyone  who  opposes  realistic  land  reform  starts  out  saying  1 
160-acre  limitation  is  unreasonable,  given  today's  circumstare 
What  that  man  is  really  saying  is  he  never  really  believed  at  a]  i 
the  excess  land  law  to  begin  with.  He  didn't  believe  m  the  pohc;  < 
a  small  farm,  and  he  is  using  the  qualification  that  since  it  if  a 
unrealistic  figure  now,  we  ought  to  expand  it  to  overcome  a  pec 
that  he  never  believed  in  to  begin  w^ith. 

I  personally  believe  160  acres  and  the  multiples  available  to  ii 
are  ample  entities  for  the  economic  farmer.  The  argument  that  Ii: 
always  confronted  with  is  that  the  large  landowner,  the  corpov 
landowner,  particularly,  is  a  far  more  efficient  producer.  If  the  s^a 
landowner  had  the  subsidies  given  him  that  the  large  lando^K 
does,  he  would  be  the  more  efficient  producer.  If  he  had  the  ca]t 
available  to  him  to  weather  the  declines  that  exist  in  the  agricultr 
economy  of  the  country,  he  would  be  a  more  efficient  producer.  II 
were  not  a  more  efficient  producer,  though  I  believe  he  would  b 
but,  if  he  were  not,  I  would  still  support  his  being  the  primary  (D 
ponent  of  production  of  agricultural  products  because  of  the  s«i 
value  of  having  small  producers  owning  the  land  in  America  r 
having  all  the  commensurate  results  of  that  policy  that  are  goodr< 
America,  the  small  villages,  the  small  communities,  the  abilit;  ' 
have  some  say  about  how  your  life  is  run,  the  dispersal  of  our  p ) 
lation  from  a  concentrated  metropolitan  center  back  onto  the  n 
That  small  producer,  in  my  view,  can  be  more  efficient  if  you  rerr 
the  competitive  disadvantage  that  the  large  producer  has  becauf  < 
the  political  impact  he  is  able  to  apply  on  all  the  policies  that  sds 
dize  his  production.  If  you  remove  that  and  make  him  more  con'C 
itive  with  the  small  producer,  it  might  be  the  small  producer/] 
compete  quite  courageously  and  quite  honestly  with  him.  Even  1 1 
did  not,  I  would  subsidize  the  small  producer  to  keep  him  onti 
land  and  T  would  penalize  the  excessively  large  corporate  proc^' 
to  get  him  off  the  land. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  you  enumerate  for  us  some  of  the  li 
sidies  for  the  large  producer  in  addition  to  the  water  subsidy  ? 
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I  Congressman  Waldie.  The  water  subsidy  in  the  West  is  a  para- 
loimt  subsidy.  The  tax  policy  seems  to  me  to  be  largely  formulated 
I.  the  advantage  of  the  large  producer  rather  than  the  small  pro- 
Licer.  The  ability  of  the  large  producer  to  have  little  concern  with 
e  community  m  which  he  is  conducting  his  productive  operation  is 
factor  of  efficiency,  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the 
antral  Valley  where  a  hospital  district  was  sought  to  be  created 
he  nearest  hospital  to  that  small  community  was  40  miles  distant' 
[ley  sought   to    form    a   hospital    community    district.    The   laws 
volved  m  the  formation  of  these  special  districts  gives  the  owner- 
ip  of  land  a  major  voice  to  say  whether  the  district  shall  be 
rmed,  because  the  land  is  the  tax  base  of  the  district.  The  owner- 
ip  m  this  district  was  almost  exclusively  absentee  ownership.  The 
spital  was  denied  because  two  landowners  who  owned  most  of  the 
id  m  the  district,  two  people,  refused  to  permit  construction  of 
at  hospital.  They  didn't  live  on  the  land.  The  benefits  of  that  hos- 
^7'^        obviously  not  accrue  to  them.  The  cost  of  that  hospital 
mid  have  been  a  cost  of  production  because  it  would  have  been  a 
i  on  their  land.  Their  ability  to  forego  community  costs  is  a  con- 
lerable  competitive  advantage  on  their  part. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Senator  Taft. 
Senator  Taft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

rhank  you.  Congressman,  for  your  very  challenging  statement.  I 
re  ]ust  a  tew  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  with  regard  to  it 
m  state  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  the  wrong  place  to  put  the 
)ervision  of  the  excess  land  laws.  Under  whose  jurisdiction  would 
I  put  these  laws?  Would  you  advocate  setting  up  a  new  control « 
^ongressman  Waldie.  Congressman  Bob  Kastenmeier,  and  myself 
l  others,  have  introduced  legislation  that  attempts  to  deal  with 
It  very  problem.  We  set  up,  in  effect,  a  separate  and  totally  new 
I  independent  agency  that  has  no  function  other  than  the  admin- 
lation  of  the  excess  land  laws,  the  purchase,  the  acquisition  of  the 
las  that  are  being  farmed  in  excess  of  160  acres  with  subsidized 
!  eral  water  and  the  disposition  of  those  lands. 
t  ]ust  seems  to  me  that  it  is  asking  more  than  we  should  ask  of 

I  i^iireau  ot  Reclamation,  and  I  make  no  suggestion  that  these 

II  are  not  doing  a  job  as  consistently  and  honestly  as  they  can. 
It  seems  to  me,  it  is  unrealistic  to  ask  of  a  bureaucracy  or  of  a 

^^ess  or  of  an  individual  that  he  act  contrary  to  his  best  interest. 
'  Dest  interest  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  to  encourage  as 
jiy  projects  as  they  can  get  on  the  books.  The  application  of  the 
i.ss  land  laws  discourages  projects,  as  the  decision  of  the  State  of 
!  lornia  to  go  it  on  their  own  because  of  the  application  of  the 
i'ss  land  law,  I  think,  illustrates. 

,enator  Taft.  You  stated  a  number  of  times  that  you  feel  the 
r«  ae  tacto  policy  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  1902  law.  ^^^at 
i^ou  advocate  m  regard  to  that?  Do  you  advocate  new  legisla- 
1' a  restatement  of  that  principle?  Do>ou  feel  that  perhaps  an 

T<Z^^^'!:J'''  ""^ff^^  *^^  ^^^2  1^^^  ^ight  at  least  accelerate  some 
i^oach  to  the  problem  ? 

-)ngressman  Waldie.  The  precise  position  that  I  have  advocated 
compassed,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  and  will  submit  as  part 
^}  statement  H.R.  6900,  which  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
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tion  of  an  authority  to  be  known  as  the  Reclamation  Lands  Ai 
ity  to  carry  out  the  congressional  intent  respecting  the  excese 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902.  T 
what  I  advocate,  and  the  law  is  a  fine  law,  and,  were  it  able  to 
been  enforced,  it  would  have  been  a  better  law,  but  it  is  a  fine  law 

Senator  Taft.  The  statements  you  have  made  with  regard  tc 
reform,  which  I  think  are  impressive,  are  far  broader  in  their 
cation  than  merely  reclaiming  land. 

Congressman  Waldie.  You  bet  they  are.  What  I  am  reallj 
gesting.  Senator,  is  that  we  take  the  step  that  was  designed  in 
which  we  tell  our  friends  in  other  countries  to  do,  namely,  engj 
a  massive  redistribution  of  inequitable  land  patterns,  ownei 
We  are  not  going  to  do  that  because  we  have  deemed  that  to 
provocative  of  our  stable  society.  We  at  least  ought  to  take  th 
tial  step  and  let's  see  what  happens  then. 

Then  I  suggest  we  eliminate  as  many  competitive  advantaj 
we  permit  the  large  land  holder  to  have  and  we  enact  no  na 
policy,  particularly,  that  encourages  large  land  ownership  i 
agricultural  field.  All  of  our  policies  should  discourage  it. 

Senator  Taft.  The  reclamation  area,  for  instance,  with  few 
tions,  wouldn't  apply  to  the  problem  in  the  South  at  all  ? 

Congressman  Waldie.  It  would  not  apply. 

Senator  Taft.  It  would  not  apply  to  ranching  in  Texas  ? 

Congressman  Waldie.  No.  In  the  South  I  would  cut  off  the 
subsidy,  just  as  a  start. 

Senator  Taft.  I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  cottol 
sidy.  You  and  I  have  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repres 
tives  many  times  and  heard  the  argument  that  there  mustb 
cotton  subsidy  in  order  to  keep  alive  many  small  cotton  proc< 
Then  when  you  talk  about  a  limitation 

C6ngressman  Waldie.  Except,  Senator,  I  have  never  be( 
those  arguments. 

Senator  Taft.  I  don't  either,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Congressman  Waldie.  So  we  can  discount  them  as  tomfoolery. 

Senator  Taft.  As  you  know,  I  proposed  a  $20,000  limitatio, 
the  $55,000  that  finally  was  passed. 

Congressman  Waldie.  I  do  know  that. 

We  didn't  finally  get  it  in,  you  are  aware  of  that ;  we  got  the  ( 
"fifty-five  thousand"  in,  but  I  looked  at  the  subsidy  payments  pa 
year  and  I  found  no  one  who  received  less  than  they  got  the  year  ' 
we  put  the  $55,000  in. 

That  is  a  fair  example  of  our  fantastic  inability  to  do  an;l 
against  these  massively  concentrated  economic  interests,  aii 
tried,  and  I  know  how  hard  you  tried  when  you  were  in  the  J 
of  Representatives,  but  we  didn't  succeed.  We  were  given  ii 
thrown  to  the  public  because  the  words  "fifty-five  thousand  ddi 
were  put  in  there.  There  was  no  $55,000  limit  on  subsidie 
people  in  California  who  were  receiving  over  a  million  dolli^ 
subsidy  received  it  this  year  with  the  $55,000  limitation.  Sn 
Eastland,  I  am  sure,  received  $150,000  or  $250,000  for  his  .)l 
farm  in  Mississippi,  as  he  received  prior  to  the  $55,000  limitatioi 

So  I  guess  what  I  am  really  saying  is  that  we  do  something  i 
C'ongress,  because  we  don't  have  support  in  the  administratio 
I  don't  put  it  all  on  your  guy.  Our  administration 
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Senator  Taft.  I  tried  for  many  years  under  the  prior  administra- 
lon. 

Congressman  Waldie.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting  to  you 
yhether  he  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  he  is  unable  to  move  in' 
ne  mterest  of  this  issue.  And  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  this 
■xcept  the  people  have  to  become  aware  that  their  representatives' 
whether  they  be  m  the  executive  department  or  the  le^slativJ 
)ranch,  aren  t  responding  to  what  is  in  their  best  interest.  I  am  not 
mplymg  that  this  administration  in  any  way  has  been  any  more 
•emiss  than  have  preceding  Democrat  administrations. 

Senator  Taft.  Would  you  just  summarize  for  us  the  directions  you 
link  we  might  go  m  land  reform  over  and  beyond  the  question  of 
laim  land  area  ?  AVhat  particular  steps  do  you  advocate « 

Congressman  Waldie.  Initially  I  would  advocate  the  adoption  of 
lie  bill  that  Congressman  Kastenmeier  and  I  have  submitted,  which 
?eks  to  put  some  meaning  into  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  1902 
teclamation  Act,  a  small  step  given  the  national  problem,  but  a 
iige  step  given  the  problem  in  California. 

Second  I  would  not  give  one  dime  in  Federal  funds  to  assist  any 
tate  m  the  West  or  elsewhere  who  seeks  to  avoid  a  national  policy 
f  land  reform  by  going  it  alone.  If  they  want  to  avoid  it  and  want 
)^o  it  alone,  the  law  permits  them  to  do  so,  but  don't  come  to  the 
a  lonal  government  to  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  national 
olicy. 

x\either  would  I  permit  the  tremendous  advantages  that  accrue 
irough  our  tax  policies  to  the  large  agricultural  producer,  not  only 
le  large  agricultural  producer  but  the  large  producer,  period,  in 
merica.  <^     ^  7  r-  ? 

othokT?  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  advocate  eliminating  the  so-called 

Congressman  Waldie.  I  would  start  by  eliminating  the  capital 

^ins  provision  of  the  law.  That  would  be  an  awfully >od  start  to 

courage   land   redistribution.   I   would    simply   eliminate   capital 

^ns,  period,  for  everything,  but  particularly  in  land. 

^enator  Taft.  Do  you  mean  you  would  make  it  ordinary  income? 

3U  don  t  mean  you  would  eliminate  it  ? 

Congressman  Waldie.  No;   I  wouldn't  eliminate  paying  on  the 

ms,  I  would  eliminate  the  capital  gains  rate. 

i^eyond  that,  I  hesitate  to  go.  I  am  not  that  familiar  with  the  precise 

tails  ot  every  one  of  our  tax  policies. 

Wor  Taft.  Don't  you  think,  that  if  you  eliminate  capital  gains, 

u  will  make  It  more  difficult  for  those  who  want  to  dispose  of  land 

dispose  of  it  ? 

Congressman  Waldie  No.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  land 
ess  that  land  is  productive  and,  if  you  applied  the  160-acre  limi- 
lon  to  much  of  the  western  land,  that  land  would  not  be  produc- 
e,  it  would  have  to  be  disposed  of. 

fo?rf/^^4=  ^^^^-  .^^^y^  ^^  ^  g^^^^  ^eal  of  land  with  a  tremendous 
"unt  ot  capital  gam  already  on  it.  The  elimination  of  the  capital 
tf.  \^?.^  *^^.^^  ^^  Canada  for  many  years,  and  it  promoted  the 
nersh'        "^        property  rather  than  freezing  it  into  the  current 
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Congressman  Waldie.  Perhaps  that  is  not  sophisticated  enoi 
too  sophisticated  for  me  to  understand,  the  tax  policies.  All  I 
and  all  I  believe,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  gut  feeling  rather  tlj: 
intellectual  feeling,  is  that  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States  ;) 
the  States  are  designed  essentially  to  protect  the  economic  inteis! 
of  the  economically  powerful  because  they  have  the  greatest  poli  b 
input  into  the  decisions  made,  I  believe  this  to  be  so  and  it  iit 
article  of  faith,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  intellect. 

Senator  Taft.  I  pointed  out  to  one  of  my  former  colleague 
terday  that  all  tax  bills  start  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
the  House. 

Congressman  Waldie.  They  surely  do. 

Senator  Taft.  Senator  Stevenson  and  I  would  be  happy  to^* 
anything  you  send  over  to  us. 

Congressman  Waldie.  And,  as  you  are  aware,  Senator,  wherv 
served  in  the  House,  the  opportunity  for  any  Congressman  to  pa  i 
ipate  in  the  tax  decisions  of  the  Nation  is  nil.  When  Wilbur  ?  ' 
decides  what  they  are  going  to  be,  the  bill  is  presented  to  the  PI 
of  Representatives  and  we  vote  a  closed  rule,  I  never  do,  but:i 
majority  does,  so  we  don't  get  to  even  amend  or  suggest  amendira 
to  it.  The  input  that  I  make  and  the  national  policies  of  taxrc 
that  you  make  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  nothing  t  ( 
with  your  ability,  because  there  was  no  input.  You  have  a  ru 
greater  opportunity  in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  been  far  ii 
impressed  with  the  abilities  of  Senators  to  have  some  input  i 
most  of  the  decisions  of  the  country  than  those  of  a  Congressman. 

Senator  Taft.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tax  ma  e 
in  the  Senate  yet. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Congressman,  you  and  Senator  Taft  i 
mentioned  the  unfairness  and  deficiencies  of  the  crop  subsidy  .^ 
Are  you  confident  that  those  laws,  as  unfair  as  they  are,  are  I  if 
administered  fairly?  Isn't  it  also  a  problem  of  unfair  or  pa  a 
administration  of  many  laws? 

More  specifically,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  administrative 
missioner  of  the  Federal  agricultural  subsidy  programs,  Mr.  Fn. . 

Congressman  Waldie.  I  can't  respond  to  that.  Senator;  I  ann' 
familiar  with  that  issue.  I  have  not  believed  that  the  problem  o  tl 
subsidies  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  sulic 
programs.  I  believe  the  picture,  at  least  as  I  understand  the  adirii 
tration  subsidy  program  is  nowhere  near  as  indictable  as  the  e;e 
land  law,  where  nothing  has  been  done.  I  think  the  problems  o  tl 
subsidies  are  not  the  administrators  of  that  program,  it  is  the  O: 
jrress  which  has  permitted  that  program  to  come  into  existenceM 
it  will  not  permit  any  retrenchment  of  that  program. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  again.  Congressman,  for  coiin 
You  have  presented  in  a  most  eloquent  manner,  a  challenge  tc:n 
subcommittee  and  all  our  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  public  jei 
erally. 

Congressman  Waldie.  May  I  just  close  with  one  final  sen.!n' 
which  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  recall  of  my  testimony,  liy^ 
recall  nothing  else. 
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I  Do  not  assist  the  State  of  California  in  building  the  Peripheral 
Ijanal,  and  if  I  may,  I  will  leave  with  that.  J^enpnerax 

j  Senator  Stevexson.  Your  point  is  made 
Our  next  witnesses  will  be  Mr.  Ealph  Brody,  general  manager 
Vestlands  water  district  Fresno;  Mr.  Porter  A.  Towner,  chbfToun-' 
iert  T  ??fforT'T*  ''f  Water  Resources,  San  Francisco;  and,  Mr. 

^t  ni;.f       f  'fi'"-'T^r«'''"^l^'''<''=*°^'  ^^^'-eau  of  Reclamation, 
j.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Sacramento. 

Tha,nk  you  gentlemen  very  much  for  joining  us  this  morning. 

I  will  say  to  you  what  I  have  said  to  other  witnesses,  if  you  have 

.repared  statement^  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  them,  or  if  you  prefl? 

^?M— "af^oVS."  *'^  ''^'''''  ^'"^  y°"  *=-  summLize^our 

(1";  R^'^'r-  SP?!'''"^  *°r  ™ys«l*'  Mr.   Chairman,  my  name  is 
^talph  Brody.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  the  committee  fo^  not  having  a 

iX^t  f  ^i^.'"^"*  t^.*  ^  '""'^'^^'^  ^^  ^^  responsive  to  what  the  com- 

ttee  IS  seeking.  That  was  a  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the 

i'tter  of  invitation  for  me  to  testify  here.  However,  I  am  led  to  this 

i  viourdat°o^f"th""'  "V'^'  't'r''J  "^^*  I  ^^^'^  heard  about  on 
revious  days  of  this  meeting.  I  therefore  would  ask  your  permis- 

tri^i^Zd  rampiii;  onCi  '^  --  ^'  *^«  P-"'^  '^'^  h- 

\»!^^*'f.i^'^'TT-  ^y  *"  '"^'*"^-  However,  if  you  do  have  a  pre- 
u  f.t^te™ent,  however  unresponsive  you  may  think  it  is    we 
ould  like  to  enter  it  in  the  record  ' 

I  hlV^"*''"';  J^l^  '^^^}'}  "^'^  *"™  ^t  in.  Perhaps  you  would  wish 

I  hear  from  the  others  before  I  proceed. 

1  Senator  Stevexson.  "Why  don't  you  proceed,  Mr.  Brody. 

fATEMENT  OF  RALPH  M.  BRODY,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  WEST- 
LANDS  WATER  DISTRICT,  FRESNO,  CALIF. 
Jlr.  Brody.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Taft. 

litoVd^Sf*^'  ^.^n?  manager  and  chief  counsel  for  Westlands 
e  of  thi  <i  '  <\distnct  of  some  600,000  acres  of  land  on  the  west 
ere^  **tT  v  f-*^'"!"  ^  """^y-  ^  "n""*  °°nfess,  however,  that  I  con- 
re  in  T^.fr^*'°''  *?.  appear  here,  due  to  the  tone  of  the  letter, 
^^^  a  private  capacity  than  that  of  manager  chief  counsel.  But  I 
leno  obiection  to  appearing  in  either  capacity, 
senator  Stevtsnson.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  in  any  capacity. 

HllT''-  V"-   -"Z  P""^*™"^  *°  ^^  an  agronomist  or  farm  econo- 
:^t,  1  am  an  administrator,  I  am  an  attorney. 

t  l'ar^eft"f  i/t  '\"'1  ^^^^  ^'"^^  °*  ^^^  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  is 

In  K'p  ?  the  largest  user  of  water  from  the  Federal  por- 

<600  nnn  „         o-^  ^'"""'^  P?J®°*-  ^^  I  indicated,  it  covers  an  Srea 

00  000  acres,  97  percent  of  which  is  developed  land.  This  is  not  a 

stino.  L.f    S  "'''^  ^"""^  "''^°  production  but  rather  to  sustain  an 
:«ing  agriculture  economy. 

eiC'nnrl*  '' r'*"  w"  raised  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding  con- 
.ning  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law  are 

'^nt^B,?"^^         ■    i^y,  ^'^  "°  ™°re  accurate  now  than  they  were 
-n  they  were  raised  almost  10  years  ago. 
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I  further  qualify  myself  by  stating  the  early  years  of  my  p; 
sional  life  were  spent  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an< 
Farm  Security  Administration  where  I  was  active  in  the  farm 
ancy  program  which  was  a  program  designed  to  convert  farm 
ants  to  farm  owners  which  died  almost  aborning  for  the  lack  of 
quate  funding  rather  than  from  any  lack  of  merit  of  the  pro^» 
itself. 

I  later  was  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where,  to: 
with  other  work,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  adminis' 
of  the  excess  land  provision  of  the  reclamation  law. 

I  spent  some  time  with  the  State  of  California  in  the  cap 
special  Counsel  of  water  matters  to  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brov 
the  development  of  the  State  water  program. 

I  was  in  private  law  practice  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
leaving  the  State  administration  I  have  been  serving  in  my  pi . 
position,  where  among  other  things,  I  have  been  administerm^  t 
excess  land  provisions  at  the  ground  level  in  the  district  I  repr 
So  much  inaccurate  information  has  been  given  to  you  cone 
acreage  limitation  that  I  would  not,  in  the  brief  time  availabl. 
able  to  respond  completely  or  set  the  record  straight  on  all  p-n 
However,  with  your  permission,  I  will  comment  on  some  of  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  in  partial  response  to  Congressman  Wan 
statement  that,  first  of  all,  the  excess  land  provisions  of  the  reclir 
tion  law  are  not  solely  embodied  in  the  1902  Act.  I  would  pom  c 
at  least  up  till  1926,  later  than  1926,  to  the  1940s  and  1950  a 
1960s,  that  there  has  been  constant  review  of  the  policy  of  ac« 
limitation  by  re-enactment  and  numerous  changes  have  been  mae 
the  law,  so  that  reliance  cannot  be  made  upon  the  1902  Act  alee 
Mr.  Waldie  has  done.  Existing  law  land  Policy  are  fully  coirl: 
with. 

I  would  also  disagree  with  Congressman  Waldie  as  to  the  et< 
or  enforcement  of  acreage  limitation.  For  a  number  of  years  i 
was  a  laxity  in  the  enforcement,  but  in  the  1940s  the  Bure:i 
Keclamation  began  an  active  and  agressive  program  of  admir;t 
ing  and  enforcing  acreage  limitation.  ,    . 

The  most  recent  comprehensive  reenactment  of  acreage  Imr 
was  in  1926,  in  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  by  the  Federuj 
gress,  and  I  must  disagree  with  the  Congressman  on  his  mter]-e 
tion  of  the  wording  of  that  act.  The  provisions  of  the  act  esser.a 
say  this :  A  district  that  is  contracting  with  the  United  Stat«  : 
benefits  from  a  project  must  agree  in  its  contract  with  the  li 
States  that  it  will  not  supply  water  to  any  owner  of  land  f< 
land  in  excess  of  160  acres  unless  the  owner  agrees  to  dispose  •  ' 
excess  over  160  acres.  He  must  sign  a  contract,  under  the  terB 
which  he  agrees  to  dispose  of  the  excess  within  a  specified  per  a 
time,  and  providing  further  that  if  he  does  not  dispose  of  it  ^^  tJ 
the  period  prescribed,  which  in  most  instances  is  10  years.  Th  c< 
tract  also  states  that  if  he  does  not  dispose  of  the  excess  withi  tJ 
period  of  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  then  has  the  povr 
attroney  to  dispose  of  it  for  him. 

Since  the  mid-1940's  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  ve^  ' 
igent  in  seeking  and  obtaining  those  contracts  for  disposition. 
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'^*hi^''-,'^n^^^  ^^''^^-;  ^^^  disposed  of  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ract,  the  lO-year  period  having  expired. 

I  might  add  that  the  land  must  be  sold  at  a  price  which  does  not 
xceed  Its  actual  bona  fide  value  without  reference  to  the  availability 
f  project  water.  So  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  price  for  which  the 
'md  may  be  sold. 

.  I  would  point  out  that,  in  my  own  district,  with  the  facilities  nec- 
:^rY  to  deliver  water  to  the  600,000  acres  of  land  within  the  dis- 
'  net  less  than  one-third  complete,  and  where  thev  can  get  water  we 
ave  had  a  conversion  from  a  24  percent  ineligibility  under  the  kw 
|)  receive  water  to  an  eligibility  of  some  83.2  percent.   In  other 
ords  ihat  they  have  signed  the  necessary  contracts.  ^Yhen  the  water 
Bcame  available  they  signed  the  necessary  contracts  and  the  acreage 
mitation  IS  being  enforced  against  them.   Contrary  to  what  you 
1^  been  told,  the  law  has  been  and  is  being  complied  Vith 
^\estlands  water  district  now  has  200,000  acres  of  land  under  the 
'quired  contracts,  the  contracts  to  which  I  have  alluded 
Criticism  has  been  leveled  here  as  to  the  price  for  which  the  land 
!  bemg  sold.  Examination  of  the  record  will  reveal  that  since  1965 
hen  water  first  became  available  within  our  district  there  have 
;en  approximately    15    sales    of    excess    land.    These    sales    have 
Tolved  developed  land,  good  land,  class  1,  2  and  3  which  has  been 
reled  m  many  instances,  and  other  wise  improved,  was  sold,  with 
mm  of   Reclamation    approval,    at   the    following   prices:    One 
Tcel  was  sold  for  $600   an   acre,  that  was  the  highest.   In  one 
^stance  it  was  $0^5  an  acre.  One  at  $541  an  acre;  two  at  $475  an 

u'J^U^}  ^^^  ^"^  ^''''^-  T^  ^*  ^2^  ^^  ^cre:  one  at  $400  an  acre, 
e  at  $37o  an  acre,  one  at  $350  an  acre,  one  at  $325  an  acre,  five  at 
W  an  acre,  one  at  $250  an  acre,  one  at  $225  an  acre  and  two  at 
X)  an  acre.  Even  without  seeing  this  land  of  superior  quality,  none 
hi  fi'"^?^^^^^  criticize  the  selling  prices  as  being  contrary  to  the 
licy  ot  Reclamation  law. 

1?^.'""^?"/^  ^Y  '^  ^^"'^^  ^^'^"^  heaving  the  testimony  hereto- 
e  presented  that  I  gathered  as  time  to  you  and  as  presented  else- 
m  over  the  years  forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  witnesses 
^  more  interested  m  punishing  the  big  man  than  they  are  in 
;JJig  the  small  one.  If,  for  example,  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
0  speak  ot  acreage  limitation  are  truly  interested  in  getting  the 

1  Lm^^  ""i'  ""    ''"^'  "^  r''  ^^^^  ^^^^^'  '^^^  suggesting  programs  where- 
farmworkers  and  others  who  wish  to  settle  on-a-f arm  can  be 

itinn  1  ""  ItT  ^^^  ^^""^^  '''^'^^^  become  available  under  Recla- 
°ill  Jo^"^*  /  ^""^  ^^  ^^^^  suggesting  programs  whereby  the 
drlTm^^^^  l^"^^  *^^  acquisition  under  a  reasonable  interest 
'  l\  ^^^^^  suggest  programs  which  will  aid  the  farm 
vno   nernmpc;  q    -Povm   i^^T',->r^,,  ^^^,^:j^   ^.i,  _   <•       i  • 


fml  1.  becomes  a  farm  owner  provide  the  money  for  him  to 
nee  nis  initial  operations,  and  above  all,  why  do  theV  not  suggest 
tgrams  which  will  permit  him  or  provide  the  opportunity  for  him 
,  ompete  m  the  marketplace  and  to  get  a  price  for  his  product 
'  LStoT^'^  ^""^  ''^^''  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  *^  P^^  ^^^  *l^o^^  ^^ticles  which 


^lastobuy? 

.  am  no  economist 


inpr  1  ~V ^^*   ^  ^^^^   ^ee  ^hat   has  happened  to   the 

"er,  large  and  small,  is  the  fact  that  the  price  which  he  receives 
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for  his  product  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  last  twen 
thirty  years  and  the  price  that  he  has  to  pay  for  what  he  has  tc 
is  much  greater.  Consequently  there  has  been  an  increasing  nec( 
for  him  to  own  more  acres  in  order  to  provide  the  same  incon 
had  been  receiving.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  whether  160  acrej 
sustain  a  farm  family.  It  may  be  unfair  to  locate  a  small  farm 
160  acres  on  which  he  can't  succeed.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
since  increase  in  the  limitation  would  be  merited. 

The  last  re-enactment  of  the  160-acre  limitation,  which  dealt 
the  160-acre  figure  was  1926,  almost  forty  years  ago.  If  at  that 
160  acres  was  considered  to  be  the  amount  which  was  necessa 
support  a  farm  family,  the  cost-price  squeeze  being  experienc 
would  indicate  that  considerably  more  acres  are  required  today 
it  did  at  that  time,  if  the  small  farmer  is  to  be  enabled  to  su 
his  family  in  today's  economy.  I  submit  that  perhaps  an  obj< 
study  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  what  the  legitimate  ac 
figure  is  that  is  necessary  to  support  a  farm  family.  Such  a 
should  take  into  account  type  of  soil,  elevation,  types  of  crops 
grown,  growing  season  and  other  varients. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  needs 
embarrassed  at  the  record  it  has  had  in  terms  of  the  enforcem( 
the  acreage  limitation  and  I  am  certainly  proud  of  the  recorc 
has  been  found  in  my  own  district  in  this  regard.  Any  obj 
person  who  knows  his  facts  would  concede  that  the  enforci 
results  are  exceedingly  good.  Every  prediction  that  has  been 
about  this  project  by  the  people  who  appeared  before  you  or 
vious  days  in  this  proceeding,  every  prediction  over  the  year; 
they  made  about  this  project  has  failed  to  come  true,  and  w. 
more,  what  they  have  stated  as  fact  has  been  fiction. 

Senator  Stevenson.  In  your  district,  are  you  making  that 
general  statement  ? 

Mr.  Brody.  a  general  statement  as  to  my  district,  I  am  ref( 
to  that  specifically  at  this  point,  although  I  believe  the  same  i 
universally.  I  can  only  speak  with  knowledge  as  to  my  own  di 
I  know  generally  what  is  going  on  in  other  areas  and  I  knoT^ 
are  enforcing  it  there. 

For  example,  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  InterK 
dispose  of  holdings  of  the  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp. ;  others  hav( 
it  on  their  own  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  Secret? 
the  Interior  to  do  so.  I  am  saying  it  has  happened  elsewhere, 
am  convinced  that  it  is  being  enforced  elsewhere.  I  believe  als 
these  holdings  have  not  developed  overnight  and  they  are  not 
to  be  broken  up  overnight.  .    . 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  saying  that  the  160-acre  limitat 

unrealistic 

Mr.  Brody.  If  I  may  interrupt,  I  am  saying  that  I  do  not 
but  I  don't  believe  that  anybody  else  who  has  thus  far  te 
knows  either,  as  to  whether  the  160-acre  figure  is  appropri 
terms  of  general  application.  I  am  saying  that  I  believe  an  ob 
study  would  reveal  a  study  be  conducted  to  determme  that  n 
instances  a  unit  of  substantially  more  than  160  acres  is  requi 
support  a  family  and  that  I  recommend  such  a  study. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Quite  clearly  the  size  of  the  economically 
self-sufficient  farm  does  depend  a  lot  on  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and 
we  have  an  arbitrary  160-acre  limitation  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  crop.  Do  you  have  at  this  point  any  tentative  views  as  to  how 
you  might  formulate  a  more  realistic  acreage  limitation  which  did 
take  into  account  such  factors  as  the  kind  of  crop  ? 

Mrs.  Brody.  a  few  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Keclamation  sug- 
gested to  the  Interior  Committee  of  the  Congress  what  was  called  a 
class  1  equivalent  formula  which  attempted  to  take  the  factors  I 
have  mentioned  into  account.  It  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  it  could  be  accomplished.  For  example  you  could 
have  someone  or  a  group,  as  new  projects  are  developed,  determine 
the  acreage  for  that  particular  project  and  for  that  particular  area. 
I  also  think  that  the  determination  should  be  subject  to  review  from 
time  to  time.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  know  and  what  I  have  been 
told  by  people  m  whom  I  have  confidence,  that  in  my  own  area,  for 
example,  160  acres  will  not  support  a  farm  family  on  the  basis  of 
the  kind  of  cropping  that  has  to  be  done,  the  kind  of  equipment  that 
has  to  be  operated  and  the  other  hazards  of  this  particular  matter. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Henning  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  consider  hii  i  to  be  a  personal  friend,  but  I  think  he  has 
been  misled  by  his  subordinates  just  as  this  committee  has  been 
misled  and  I  think  others  have  been  misled  and  I  think  Congress- 
[nan  Waldie  has  been  misled  by  the  inaccurate  information  given  to 
^im.  For  example,  Mr.  Henning  testified  the  other  day  to  the  effect 
:hat  there  were  900,000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  which  were  m  violation  of  the  acreage  limitation  law,  of  the 
-eclamation  law.  Federal  law.  Well,  my  own  area  is  the  largest 
mtity  withm  the  Federal  service  area,  on  some  600,000  acres  which 
ire  subject  to  the  excess  land  provision  of  the  Federal  law,  and  it  is 
complying  with  the  excess  land  provisions.  I  know  of  no  other  land 
)n  either  the  west  side  or  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
'hat  IS  violating  the  acreage  limitation  provision  of  the  Federal  law. 
^Ir.  Bulbuhan  testified  the  other  day  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
s  tavormg  the  large  landowners  bv  the  prices  which  were  being 
Lpproved  for  sale.  As  usual,  Mr.  Bulbulian  knows  not  whereof  he 
peaks.  I  have  read  to  you  the  prices  which  have  been  approved  and 
upplied  that  to  you  and  no  one  can  contend  that  these  are  favorable 
0  the  seller  m  the  sense  Mr.  Bulbulian  has  indicated. 
Mr.  Taylor  testified  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
/alley  Federal  construction  proceeds,  an  obvious  allusion  to  our  own 
>ro]ect,  to  deliver,  to  serve  water  to  400,000  acres  with  two-thirds  of 
ne  land  ineligible.  When  we  first  started  serving  water  the  total  dis- 
net  had  76  percent  ineligibility.  As  Mr.  Taylor  well  knows,  there  is 
[0  necessity  for  these  people  and  no  incentive  for  these  people  to 
ign  these   contracts   until   water   was   actually   available.    I   have 
iready  demonstrated  to  you  the  figures  of  83  percent  eligibility 
^nere  the  water  is  available,  so  the  people  are  signing  these  con- 
facts,  and  I  suspect  this  actually  is  to  Mr.  Taylor's  disappointment, 
feome  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor  made  the  prediction  and  insisted  upon 
ri  f  1?^     ■      ^^^  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  would  evade  the  law 
na  that  It  would  not  sign  the  necessary  contracts.  The  Southern 
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Pacific  Railroad  Co.  is  signing  the  contracts  as  the  water  becom 
available  to  its  land.  I  sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  disa; 
pointed  in  the  fact  that  the  compliance  record  has  been  so  outstan 
ingly  good.  I  am  convinced,  and  I  believe  the  facts  speak  for  ther 
selves  on  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Taylor  and  others  who  have  trite 
tried  to  make  these  same  points  over  the  years  are  making  a  du] 
of  the  farm  laborer  and  the  small  farmer. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Eligibility  depends  on  the  contract,  but  t] 
enforcement  of  the  contracts  is  quite  another  question. 

Mr.  Brody.  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  contracts  are  beii 
enforced,  that  they  are  signing  them.  The  time  for  disposition,  t' 
project  is  just  starting,  it  is  a  new  project,  it  is  not  completed  yi 
but  where  they  have  signed  these  contracts  they  have  agreed  to  d: 
pose  of  their  holdings,  some  starting  in  1965,  and  progressively 
water  became  available  more  were  signed.  Now  within  10  years  th 
must  dispose  of  that  land.  If  they  don't,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inl 
rior  has  the  power  of  attorney  to  dispose  of  it  for  them. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  saying  that  upon  the  expiration 
these  10-year  periods,  th©  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  di 
gent  in  requiring  the  disposition  of  the  excess  lands? 

Mr.  Brody.  I  am  saying  in  our  own  district  that  term  has  not  3 
expired  and  that  the  right  of  the  Department  to  sell  the  land  h 
not  become  effective.  I  am  saying  in  other  areas  it  has  been  doing 
but  not  too  successfully,  through  no  fault  of  its  own  or  of  t 
owners.  I  might  suggest,  sir,  that  the  appropriate  program  for  us 
be  thinking  about,  and  so  far  have  not  heard  of  Mr.  Taylor  or  ^ 
Bulbulian  or  anyone  else  making  this  suggestion,  as  I  have  done 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  when  the  10  years  expire  a 
there  will  be  a  large  am^ount  of  land  available  for  disposition  at  tl: 
point,  that  perhaps  now  is  the  time  we  ought  to  be  thinking  as 
how  we  are  going  to  make  an  orderly  disposition  of  it,  how  we  w 
make  it  possible  for  the  small  tenant  or  the  small  farmer  to  obts 
this  land.  This  is  the  kind  of  program  that  is  needed  but  to  sugg< 
that  the  program  is  not  being  enforced  at  this  particular  time  is  p( 
fectly  ridiculous. 

I  believe  that  I  will  not  impose  further  upon  your  time.  I  will 
happy  to  answer  questions  and  perhaps  as  time  goes  on  here  I  ha 
contributed  something. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brody.  I  think  before 
come  back  to  questions  of  you  we  might  now  proceed  with  ^ 
Towner  and  Mr.  Pafford. 
Mr.  Brody.  May  I  interrupt  ? 
Senator  Stevenson.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  Brody.  There  are  two  additional  points  I  would  like  to  ma 
One  is  that  if  large  land  holdings  are  evil,  then  they  are  not  e 
because  you  put  water  on  that  land.  The  suggestion  has  been  ma 
that  they  are  evil  because  they  have  the  opportunity  to  control  1 
Government.  If  this  is  truly  "the  case,  which  I  doubt,  the  probl< 
should  not  be  attacked  merely  upon  the  basis  of  irrigated  land 
submit  I  have  heard  no  comment  about  the  fact  that  concentral 
land  holdings  in  the  urban  communities  which  control  the  ghett 
which  create  the  ghettos,  I  have  heard  no  comment  about  the  f 
that  water  is  supplied  to  projects  for  urban  uses.  | 
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Senator  Stevensox.  We  are  primarily  now  concerned  about  the 

S  extp'nT  nf  ^"''  *^''  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  doesn't 
eaiiy  extend  to  water  use  m  urban  areas,  although  there  is  of 
ourse,  an  mterrelationship.  *  ' 

Mr.  Brodt.  I  am  saying  there  have  been  statements  made  here 
efore  this  committee  to  the  effect  of  the  evil  of  large  holdings  I  am 
Jil'at  all—     "^°'*''''"'y  ^^^^y  ""^  evil  farming  matter,  if  it  is  an 

tecitS  too™'^'"^'"''  ^  """^  ^^'''''^  '^  '^  ^^"^'"^  ^"  ®''''  everywhere, 
Mr.  Brodt.  But  the  other  point  I  really  intended  to  make  was  on 
^i'r/  ^T?  requirements  referred  to  by  Congressman  Waldie.  As  I 
idicated  before,  there  have  been  a  series  of  enactments  over  the  past 
3  years  with  respect  to  the  acreage  limitation,  and  it  was  not  until 
JllT  '?  f!?  I^?.l^"<^'^^^  '=°"''t  '^^  P'^^t  of  an  interlocutory 
fc^ti  "*   *?^^  }u^  residency   requirement   was   applicable 

wl  i'^T''  °^*  °*  ^'^f'  ""^  ^PPe^l  I  don't  know.  But  for  the  last 
I  years  the  law  has  not  been  construed  as  the  court  or  Mr  Waldie 
ive  construed  it. 

Senator  Sitsvenson.  Was  it  applied  to  disqualify  corporations 
«m  ownership  of  irrigated  land?  puituons, 

!^nn?''°KT'  ^  '^™'t  know,  sir,  I  have  not  gone  into  that  question, 
conceivably  could.  But^it  would  also  preclude  a  lot  of  the  small 

nd/lntT  ""^"'"^  ^^1*^  ^''°'  *^^*  '^PP'^^  "°t  only  to  the  excess 
nds  but  to  nonexcess  lands,  and  a  lot  of  the  small  owners  who 

fn,nl7°".l^''  '"?"'*''  ?''^''^  '"^o""®  *''°'n  these  lands  would  be 
nKi^  T?  ^'^  P'f "':''  '*'s°'  '^'^'ch  would  be  a  very,  very  serious 
.?cpri;=c?/''^r]^'^'  '"  ^^'^  ?^"  <^'«t"'=t  there  are  2,300  ownere  of 
ircels  less  than  640  acres  in  size  who  could  be  affected  by  this  verv, 
th.^I^ff  ^''  '^n'i  Congress  should  review  that  particular  aspect 
the  limitation  as  to  whether  it  is  practicable  and  desirable. 

sentee''owne™sT'''°'''-  '^^'^'  '""''^^  ''"  ^^'"''^  ^'^""^  '^'^y  ^^^ 
Mr   Brodt.  Yes,  sir,  most  of  these.  I  am  not  saying  all  2,300 

.n  ^T  ^''^■'''^  *'"'''®.  ''■■*'  2,300  small  owners.  Certainly  most,  if 
t  all  of  them  are  nonresident  owners. 
1  am  sorry  for  the  interruption. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Ralph  M.  Brody  follows :) 

'KEPAEED  Statement  of  Ralph  M.  Brodt,  Genekai.  Managek,  Westeela>-ds 
Water  District,  Fresno,  Calif. 

8'^bL*t°„?r^  *^^  Subcommittee  for  inviting  me  to  testify  here  today  on 
HDrp«L^  """■  '^f'-e.loP'^^nt  and  the  migrant  labor  problem.  I  am  pleased 
on  wift  tL'^rrZ  «''r?  ","  *''''  """^''^'^f-  ^o^<^^^^-  I  must  accept  the  invt 
p  laLr  n!  o  *^?'  ^  •'^  ""'  P'"<'f<'°1  to  be  either  an  expert  on  migra- 

you  suhL^",f„ir?"""  '"'i  l'^™"'  *•""  I  -^^^  contribute  much  that  will 
rtsi  wouM^liL'^--™"""  ^f'berations.  However,  there  are  one  or  two 
at  eL^rtT,»  »n^  '''^^'l-  ^^"^"'^  P"'"'^  "'■«  "either  profound  nor  require 
Iks  aho,^t  tL  ."?  T-  "■•  «?»""1  be,  apparent  to  the  ordinary  layman  who 
IKS  about  the  situation  of  the  migratory  laborer. 

•ker  Tn^TL''';^  development  provides  more  job  opportunities  for  the  farm- 
love  the  ^nrlTfrL'^T'^l''f  """l  *"?"  stabilized  cropping  patters,  it  can 
»  eener,JI«  fK  ™  .t*"^.  ^t'''"^  of  migrant  to  a  resident  laborer.  This,  in 

J;. generates  the  opportunity  for  him  and  his  family  to  avail  themselves  of 
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the  educational,  health  and  other  facilities  of  the  community  of  which  he 
become  a  part. 

I  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  that  the  migrant  lab( 
should  also  be  given  the  chance  to  elevate  his  status  above  that  of  a  ft 
worker  and  that  a  complete  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  direction 
providing  an  opportunity  and  procedure  for  the  farm  laborer  to  become  a  fj 
owner  and  operator.  Most  of  the  discussion  in  the  past  has  been  based  u 
the  assumption  that  the  farm  laborer  is  to  remain  in  that  same  category 
has  been  stated,  with  merit,  that  if  we  wish  to  really  benefit  the  migi 
worker,  we  must  not  only  improve  the  conditions  under  which  he  works 
others,  but  also  give  him  the  chance  to  become  his  own  employer  to  the  exi 
that  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  improved  agriucltural  conditions  broi: 
about  by  water  resource  development  can  provide  more  jobs,  and  to  S' 
extent  a  greater  number  of  year-round  job  opportunities,  it  would  seem  1 
federal  water  development  projects  afford  opportunity  to  initiate  a  prog: 
whereby  the  migrant  worker  who  becomes  qualified  through  education 
training  to  operate,  and  wishes  to  do  so,  to  own  his  own  farmstead. 

For  example,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  others,  there  is  existing  legisla 
in  the  field  of  federal  water  development  which,  if  implemented  and  up-da 
could  aid  in  achieving  this  end.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  excess  land  provis: 
in  the  federal  reclamation  laws. 

These  provisions  require  every  landowner  who  desires  water  from  a  fed 
irrigation  project  to  agree  to  dispose  of  his  land  in  excess  of  160  acres  wi 
a  specified  period  of  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  in  Cali 
nia,  and  many  projects  outside  of  California,  the  period  of  disposition  by 
landowner  is  ten  years.  The  agreement,  which  entitles  the  owner  of  the  Ian 
water  pending  disposition,  also  provides  that  should  the  owner  fail  to  so 
pose  of  his  excess  land  within  the  ten-year  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  I 
rior  has  the  power  to  dispose  of  it  for  him.  Thus,  under  the  existing  progi 
land  could  be  available  for  the  people  who  are  now  engaged  in  working  on 
land.  For  example,  in  Westlands  Water  District  alone,  there  are,  at  pres 
200,000  acres  of  land  which  are  already  subject  to  dispository  contracts.  [ 
is  the  contractual  picture  with  the  necessary  water  distribution  works 
about  one-third  complete.  With  the  completed  distribution  facilities,  we 
mate  that  more  than  twice  that  acreage  will  be  under  that  type  of  conti 
Such  land  is,  and  will  be,  available  elsewhere  in  California  and  throughout 
western  Reclamation  states. 

However,  merely  to  make  the  land  available  for  acquisition  without 
financial  ability  upon  the  part  of  the  farm  worker  to  acquire  and  operate 
land  means  little.  In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  it  would  seem  that  a 
gram,  akin  to  that  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  would  be  disir 
for  adoption  and  funding  so  as  to  provide  training  and  long-term  federal  1« 
at  low  interest  rates,  or  w^ithout  interest,  to  the  eligible  laborers  and  otl 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  and  equip  the  farm  and  start  operati 
In  the  alternative,  loans  could  be  made  available  from  private  sources 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  government  with  the  federal  government  payii 
portion  of  the  interest  cost. 

I  recall  that  during  the  1930s  and  '40s  the  government  had  instituted  a 
gram  for  a  conversion  of  farm  tenants  to  farm  owners.  That  program  faile 
achieve  any  substantial  results  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  funding 
because  the  amount  loaned  was  not  enough  to  permit  acquisition  of  a  unit 
ficiently  large  to  support  a  family,  but  the  program  and  the  principle 
sound. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  addition  to  making  the  land  available  for  acq 
tion  and  creating  the  financial  ability  to  acquire  farm  ownership,  there 
must  be  an  assurance  that  the  size  of  farm  or  amount  of  land  is  adequal 
support  the  owner  and  his  family.  Considerable  doubt  has  been  expressed  i 
whether,  in  most  areas  and  with  respect  to  many  crops  that  might  be 
duced,  a  farm  of  160  or  320  acres,  as  provided  under  existing  law,  woul 
adequate.  I  believe  that  the  consensus  of  those  who  are  informed  on  the 
ject  would  indicate  that  this  size  farm  would  not  be  adequate. 

There  is  one  fact  which,  among  others,  stands  out  in  my  mind  which  w 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  legitimate  conclusion.  The  last  time  that 
Congress  designated  160  or  320  acres  as  the  amount  of  land  which  presum 
might  support  a  family  was  1926.  Since  that  time,  we  all  know  the  price  wi 
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he  farmer  has  had  to  pay  for  the  articles  he  needs  has  steadily  increased 
v^hile  the  price  which  he  has  received  for  his  product  and  results  of  his  labor 
las  remained  fairly  constant. 

For  example,  according  to  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics,  in  1949  the 
verage  price  of  a  one-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  was  13.5  cents  Today  it  is 
2.9  cents.  In  1949  the  retailer's  share  of  that  bread  price  was  2.2  cents  and 
oday  It  IS  5  cents.  In  1949  the  baker  and  the  wholesaler  got  6  3  cents  and 
,3day  they  get  12.2  cents.  In  1949,  1.7  cents  went  to  milling,  grain  handling 
nd  transportation.  Today  it  is  2.4  cents.  In  1949  the  farmer  received  3.3  cents 
or  his  wheat  and  other  contributions  to  the  product  and  this  figure  has  re- 
lained  unchanged.  This  is  fairly  typical  as  to  what  has  happened  to  the  farm- 
r's  income. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  this  Subcommittee  what  has  happened  to  the 
rice  that  has  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  in  the  marketplace  for  the  things  he 
lUst  buy.  Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  160  or  320  acres  was  considered 
a  1926  as  being  the  amount  of  land  required  to  support  a  farm  family,  a 
luch  larger  amount  of  land  would  be  required  today  in  order  to  meet  the 
eeds  of  a  family. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  corporate  farm  as  freezing  out  the  small 
irmer.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  the  case.  Without  attempting  either  to 
jstify  or  to  criticize  the  existence  of  the  diversified  corporate  farm,  I  would 
nly  state  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  the  economic  circumstance  of 
le  cost-price  squeeze  that  has  forced  the  small  farmer  off  the  land,  making 
le  land  available  for  acquisition  by  others,  including  the  corporate  farm  But 
lat  economic  circumstance  was  not  developed  as  the  result  of  any  corporate 
irm  competition  with  the  small  farmer.  Each  receive  essentailly  the  same 
nee  for  his  product  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  underselling  the 
nail  farmer,  but  rather  that  of  being  able  to  gain  the  profit  from  a  greater 
amber  of  acres  and  from  the  total  handling  of  the  production  process  that 
16  small  farmer  was  not  able  to  obtain  from  his  small  unit. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
imily  farms  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  farmer  today  needs  more  acres  to  yield 
»  him  the  same  net  return  that  he  was  able  to  receive  from  a  smaller  acreage 
iree  or  four  decades  ago.  The  small  farmer  is  then  forced  to  himself  become 
le  operator  of  a  larger  unit  or  to  sell  his  land  to  another  to  be  farmed  with 
icreased  acreage.  The  failure  to  obtain  adequate  income  from  the  smaller  unit 
d  not  result  from  the  competition  of  the  larger  one. 

The  smaller  farmer  can  survive  and  propser  and  he  will  be  able  to  stay  on 
le  land  when  he  can  operate  enough  land  to  make  this  total  operation  profit- 
3le.  a  he  large  operator  survives,  in  major  part,  because  his  large  number  of 
?res  makes  it  possible  to  withstand  the  lower  profit  per  acre.  I  submit  that 
^^5\i^  the  diversified  corporate  farm  did  not  exist  today,  the  small  farmer 
mid  not  survive  unless  he  was  able  to  farm  more  acres  and  obtain  a  reasona- 
e  return  on  the  investment  it  requires. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  figure  provided  for  in  the  Reclamation  Law  in 
rms  of  what  is  necessary  to  support  the  farm  family  should  be  enlarged  to 
lat  which  takes  into  account  the  cost-price  factor  and  provide  an  amount  of 
nd  under  the  Reclamation  law^  which,  indeed,  will  provide  a  suitable  return 
Id  support  a  farm  family. 

In  any  event,  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable,  in  order  to  aid  in  assuring 
at  the  laborer  can  actually  support  his  family,  and  not  fail  in  the  enterprise, 
ice  he  gets  on  the  land,  that  an  objective  and  informed  study  be  conducted  to 
icertain  what  size  farm  unit  is  and  will  be  required  to  support  that  family 
WT?  ^^^^^^  t^^  ^^^^  laborer  to  make  a  success  of  the  enterprise. 
>Nnen  that  has  been  done,  the  excess  land  program  can  be  operated  to  the 
'nefit  of  the  farm  laborer  and  others. 
I  would  be  happy  to  attempt  to  answer  your  questions. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Towner,  will  you  please  proceed  ? 

rATEMENT  OF  PORTER  A.  TOWNER,  CHIEF  COUNSEL  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  RESOURCES,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Towner.  My  name  is  Porter  Towner  and  I  am  chief  counsel- 
r  of  the  State  of  California  Department  of  Water  Kesources. 
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I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  has  been  made  available  to  t 
subcommittee.  We  want  to  thank  you,  Senator  Stevenson,  and  yc 
Senator  Taft,  for  coming  to  California  and  holding  these  hearing 

The  points  I  am  going  to  make  aren't  as  much  federally  orient 
as  they  are  State  or  State's  rights  oriented  and  I  am  not  going 
read  the  whole  statement  for  that  reason,  I  think  you  may  be  mo 
interested  in  Federal  projects  and  the  application  of  the  Fedei 
law. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Without  objection  we  will  enter  your  fi 
statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Towner.  Thank  you,  sir. 

For  your  benefit  I  would  like  to  briefly  tell  you  what  the  Sts 
water  project  is.  Its  initial  features  will  cost  about  $2.8  billion.  It 
a  Statewide  project  and  the  largest  single  water  development  in  t 
world  to  be  financed  at  one  time.  To  the  present  time,  about  $2  b 
lion  has  been  expended  on  the  project  and  I  would  like  to  emphasi 
that  these  are  State  funds  made  available  by  the  sale  of  bonds  ai 
by  the  use  of  State  revenues  from  tideland  oil  and  other  sourc 
They  are  not  Federal  funds  at  all. 

The  reason  for  the  project  is  essentially  the  same  reason  as  for  t 
Federal  Central  Valley  project  that  is  involved  in  the  Federal  h 
and  Federal  acreage  limitation,  that  is,  most  of  our  water  natural 
occurs  in  northern  California,  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  most 
the  water  demands  are  south  of  that  point.  So  it  is  a  question 
storing  the  water  and  eventually  delivering  it  where  the  needs  are. 

Under  the  State  project  about  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj( 
is  reimbursable  and  will  be  paid  in  full  at  the  going  rate  of  intere 
that  isjvthe  rate  of  interest  which  it  costs  the  State  to  issue  its  bon( 
This  rej)ayment  policy  of  full  reimbursement  is  different  from  t 
Federal  policy  under  reclamation  projects,  for  example,  and  was  r 
arrived  at  easily  or  without  careful  consideration.  Several  St? 
administrations.  Democratic  and  Ee publican,  devoted  a  great  deal 
effort  and  time-consuming  studies  that  evaluated  the  various  optic 
the  State  might  employ  if  it  got  into  the  water  business.  Bo 
houses  of  legislature  carefully  considered  this  matter,  and  in  o 
statement  we  have  references  to  the  studies  that  were  made  and  t 
reports  which  were  pertinent. 

The  basic  Burns-Porter  Act  itself  which  prodivded  $1.75  billi 
worth  of  bond  authorization  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  o^ 
and  above  the  usual  requirement  for  a  Federal  project,  for  examp 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  since  a  debt  was  to 
incurred.  The  referendum  was  approved  by  the  people  and  all  tl 
occurred  before  we  entered  into  the  project.  Then  before  we  enter 
into  tlie  project  we  required  that  75  percent  of  the  costs  be  guara 
teed,  reimbursable  by  contracts  with  water  users,  power-using  age 
cies  throughout  the  State. 

After  these  safeguards  were  made,  we  went  to  the  Supreme  Cov 
of  California  with  our  first  water  supply  contract  which  was  wi 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California.  The  coi; 
judicially  determined  that  this  contract  and  the  law  upon  which 
was  based,  the  State  law,  was  entirely  proper  and  that  the  projc 
was  in  a  position  to  proceed. 
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We  did  proceed,  and  the  project  at  the  present  time  is  about  90 
srcent  complete,  and  an  additional  9  percent  is  imder  construction, 
>  we  are  pretty  well  along  the  road.  The  project  has  proceeded 
icordmg  to  schedule  and  water  deliveries  have  been  made  according 

I  the  origmal  schedule  which  was  entered  into  or  which  was  pro- 
ulgated  in  1959.  We  are  quite  proud  of  this.  There  have  been  a 
imber  of  problems  but  we  are  proceeding  according  to  what  the 
gislature,  the  previous  administration,  and  this  administration 
ive  ordered  us  to  do. 

We  began  the  water  services  in  south  San  Francisco  Bay  area  in 
►62,  North  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
>68,  and  we  are  now  moving  water  across  the  Tehachapi  Mountains 
to  southern  California.  We  have  contracts  with  31  water  service 
yncies  for  annual  deliveries  of  4,230,000  acres  of  water.  Full  use  of 
is  water  will  not  occur  till  the  end  of  the  centurv.  All  of  these 
ntracts  are  on  an  ascending  delivery  scale. 
However,  I  point  out  that  all  of  the  water  users  are  paying  their 

II  share  of  the  cost  and  they  are  doing  it  with  a  payment  of  inter- 
b  so  that  all  reimbursable  costs  will  be  repaid  to  the  State. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  attached  to  our  prepared  statement 
i  have  a  map  showing  the  service  areas,  where  we  are  delivering 
iter  from  the  State  project.  The  service  area  runs  roughly  from 
nost  the  northern  border  of  California  all  the  way  down  to 
Bxico,  to  the  Mexican  border. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point  with  respect  to  these  deliveries, 
at  only^30  percent  of  the  water  from  this  project  is  going  to  agri- 
Iture;  70  percent  is  for  municipal  and  industrial  use.  So  70  per- 
it  of  the  use  of  the  water  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  land  own- 
5hip  since  it  is  for  urban  development.  Most  of  the  water  which 

II  be  used  for  irrigation  from  our  project,  about  1,230,000  acre 
it,  which  IS  20  percent  of  the  water  supply,  would  be  used  in  the 
n  Joaquin  Valley,  with  minor  amounts  being  used  elsewhere 
"oughout  the  state. 

rou  have  asked  the  way  in  which  our  project  would  benefit  large- 
1  small-scale  farmers  in  the  areas  it  will  supply.  We  have  gone 
0  that  m  the  statement  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  that  in 
:ail  here.  I  am  not  an  economist  and  essentially  our  project  is  a 
ter  supply  project  and  not  a  land  reform  project. 
L  would  point  this  out,  however,  that  in  this  State  anv  irrigation 
ter,  whether  it  comes  from  a  project  financed  by  the  State  or 
ether  it  comes  from  the  Federal  Central  Vallev  project,  which 
•.  Paiford  and  Mr.  Brody  will  talk  to  you  about,  or  whether  it 
aes  from  the  water  district  or  individual  sources  or  wherever,  any 
)ply  of  water  greatly  reduces  risk  to  the  farmer  and  to  urban 
ter  users,  to  everyone,  and  stabilizes  our  economy. 
[  would  like  to  point  this  out,  that  with  respect  to  irrigation 
ivenes  of  water,  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  farming  and  I  think 
ether  it  be  the  size  of  the  operation  of  farming  or  labor  available, 
m  management,  financing  to  the  farm  or  water,  we  have  to 
lember  this  is  only  one  part  in  the  whole  farming  picture. 
-  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  other  little  comments  here,  again 
m  the  State  point  of  view,  without  taking  too  much  of  your  time, 
congressman  Waldie  I  think  has  been  misinformed  or"  misinter- 
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prets  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  State  water  project.  He  made  tl 
point  that  our  project  was  formulated  to  avoid  the  Federal  acreaj 
limitation.  This  is  not  true.  As  I  have  said,  70  percent  of  the  wat 
from  the  project  is  going  to  municipal,  industrial,  and  urban  u 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  acreage  limitation  whatsoever.  Y 
are  serving  water  for  irrigation  uses  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Y 
have  a  multipurpose  project  and  it  makes  sense  to  serve  water  whe 
it  is  needed  and  where  they  can  meet  the  State  requirements.  Th 
is :  pay  the  full  reimbursable  costs. 

And  I  might  say  the  reason  I  think  that  the  State  does  not  have 
policy  comparable  to  the  acreage  limitation  of  the  Federal  law 
that  there  are  no  subsidies.  The  full  costs  are  being  repaid  wi 
interest  and  if  there  is  no  subsidy,  I  believe  there  is  no  need  for  a] 
acreage  limitation. 

Mr.  Waldie  also  mentioned  the  Federal-State  partnership  m  S: 
Luis  Unit,  that  the  State  had  somehow  conned  the  Federal  Gover 
ment  into  using  its  money  here  and  avoiding  the  Federal  acrea 
limitation.  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  at  San  Luis,  55  percent 
the  cost  of  that  project,  which  was  $327  million,  55  percent  of  th: 
or  179  million,  was  paid  by  the  State  of  California  during  constri 
tion,  so  there  was  no  Federal  investment  in  55  percent  of  the  faci 
ties.  At  the  present  time  the  project  is  completed  and  the  State 
operating  it.  Since  the  State  is  paying  55  percent  of  the  cost 
should  be  entitled  to  use  55  percent  of  the  facilities,  which  _tv 
exactly  the  deal  which  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  which  is 
the  contract  we  have  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  is  t 
basis  on  which  that  unit  of  the  project  is  being  operated. 

Senator   Stevenson.   I   am  sorry,  you  lost  me  there.   Will  y 
explain  the  Federal  involvement  more  specifically. 

Mr.  Towner.  Yes.  The  San  Luis  project  is  an  off-stream  stora 
reservoir  which  is  geographically  south  of  where  we  are  sitting  nc 
It  stores  about  2  million  acre-feet,  and  it  is  physically  adjacent 
both  the  canals  of  the  Federal  Central  Valley  project  and  the  Stj 
Water  project.  We  have  parallel  canals  going  down  the  valley, 
will  be  used  really  as  a  large  reservoir.  You  pump  water  into  it 
the  winter  months  when  there  is  a  lot  of  water  flowing  out  to  i 
ocean.  You  keep  it  there  till  the  summertime  when  you  need  it  a 
then  you  release  it.  So  it  is  really  not  on  a  natural  water  course  tl 
amounts  to  anything,  it  is  an  off-stream  storage  reservoir.  This  s 
was  adjacent  to  both  the  Federal  canal  and  the  State  canal.  We  b( 
liked  the  site.  .     . 

The  economy  of  scale  dictated  it  would  be  a  good  deal  if  mste 
of  building  two  little  reservoirs,  one  for  the  State  and  one  for  1 
Federal  Government,  you  built  one  big  one  and  split  the  savings, 
a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  engineering  and  construction  savings 
made  there,  I  think  we  saved — Bob  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Pafford.  $40  million  out  of  $120  million. 

Mr.  TowxER.  So  we  saved  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  you  referred  to  55  percent  being  St 
facil ities,  you  were  referring  to  the  canal  and  the  reservoir? 

Mr.  TowxER.  T  am  referring  to  the  reservoir  primarily.  We  bi 
this  big  reservoir,  the  State  put  up  55  percent  of  the  cost  and  i' 
Federal  Government  put  up  45  percent  of  the  cost.  To  oversimpli 
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said  we  are  partners  in  this  arrangement.  The  State  money  is  put 
diirmg  construction.  You  don't  repay  it  over  a  hundred  years. 
11  put  it  up  when  things  are  being  built.  We  said  the  State  should 
entitled  to  use  55  percent  of  the  water  stored  and  the  Federal 
-ernment  to  use  45  percent.  This  is  a  unique  situation.  It  is  the 
y  place  in  the  United  States  where  such  a  partnership  situation 
occurred.  It  happened  because  California  got  into  the  water 
iness,  because  it  was  financially  able  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  great 
fc  the  Federal  and  State  governments  could  cooperate  in  this  situ- 
m. 

ow,  as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned 

enator  Taft.  Excuse  me,  but  is  the  45  percent  subject  to  the  Fed- 
acreage  limitation? 

[r.  TowxER.  It  certainly  is.  The  45  percent  storage  is  serving  the 
stlands  area  which  Mr.  Brody  was  talking  about.  There,  the  Fed- 
law  applies. 

he  position  of  the  State  on  this  matter  is  that  whatever  the  State 
IS,  the  State  law  should  apply  to  55  percent.  If  the  State  had  an 
iage  limitation,  fine;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not.  In  any 
it  it  IS  our  money  and  we  figure  this  is  a  matter  of  States  right 
State  law  should  govern  on  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
citor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney  General  of 
United  States  and  its  Congress  by  appropriating  money  for  this 
ect  have  concurred  in  this  point  of  view. 

snator  Taft.  The  45  percent  is  not  to  be  repaid  and  it  isn't 
led  by  bonds  and  it  isn't  under  repayment  contract,  it  is  under 
Federal  program,  correct? 

r.  TowxER.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  under  Federal  repayment  contracts 
Jh  Mr.  Pafford  will  refer  to,  but  it  is  a  different  type  of  repay- 
t  contract.  The  State  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  federal 
racts. 

mator  Taft.  I  understand  that.  I  mean  as  to  the  Federal  part, 
IS  not  going  to  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government? 
r.  Brody.  It  will  be  repaid  by  my  district  and  other  districts 
g  the  Federal  portion  of  the  capacity.  In  other  words,  we  pay  to 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  beneficiaries  pay  to  the  State, 
r.  Towxer.  We  have  31  public-agency  customers.  They  will  pay 
he  cost  of  the  State  project.  The  Federal  Central  Valley  project 
Its  customers,  under  their  rules  and  their  laws.  Under  the  Fed- 
project  the  price  of  water,  for  example,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
ey  IS  cheaper  because  there  are  different  rules  of  repayment.  I 
t  get  into  that. 

le  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the  State  does  have  a 
\  investment  in  the  project.  We  think  the  State  law  applies  to 
investment. 

>w,  as  far  as  the  future  construction  is  concerned,  I  would  like 
ly  one  word  about  this.  Mr.  Waldie  said  that  Congress  should 
rrant  any  assistance  in  building  the  Peripheral  Canal.  Well,  this 
matter  of  policy.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  however,  that  as  far 
air  deals  are  concerned  this  Peripheral  Canal  could  be  an 
ngement  similar  to  that  at  San  Luis.  The  State  would  pay 
ot  the  cost,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay  half  of  the  cost, 
since   you   would   have   a   partnership   arrangement,   I   would 
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assume  that  the  State  would  govern  half  of  the  capacity  of  the  ca 
under  its  laws  and  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  Federal  G 
ernment  would  govern  the  use  of  the  other  half.  I  see  nothing  wr 
in  this  and  I  think  a  great  saving  would  occur  to  all  concerned. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Could  you  describe  a  little  bit  more  sp» 
cally  the  project  customers.  I  think  you  indicated  that  70  percent 
the  project  water  went  to  municipal  use. 

Mr.  Towner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Does  that  include  in  addition  to  municip 
ties,  industrial  customers,  power  companies  ? 

Mr.  Towner.  That  is  correct,  Senator.  Everything  but  irrigat 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  is  "everything"?  How  about  munici 
ities? 

Mr.  Towner.  Generally  speaking  in  our  trade  you  have  the 
categories,  irrigation  and  municipal  and  industrial,  and  munic 
and  industrial  includes  everything  but  irrigation.  Irrigation  is  ( 
for  the  growing  of  crops.  In  other  w^ords,  "M  and  I,"  would  incl 
the  home  gardener  and  the  lawns  and  things  like  that,  but  notll 
grown  for  commercial  gain. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Porter  A.  Towner  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ported,  A.  Towner,  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  appearing  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommitte 
present  iriformation  on  the  State  of  California's  water  project. 

For  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  j 
are  not  from  California,  it  may  be  helpful  to  describe  briefly  the  State  "V^ 
Project  in  order  to  provide  a  framework  for  our  comments.  j 

The  2.8  billion  dollar  project  is  the  first  statewide  water  resources  dev] 
ment  in  the  United  States,  and  the  largest  single  water  development  in 
world  to  be  financed  at  one  time. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  state's  water  supply  originates  north  ol 
latitude  of  San  Francisco  Bay ;  however,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  p( 
in  California  live  in  metropolitan  areas  from  San  Francisco  south  to  the  1^ 
can  border.  The  State  Water  Project  is  being  constructed  to  correct  this  ii 
ance  and  to  provide,  throughout  its  600-mile  route,  a  firm  supply  of  good  < 
ity  water,  a  guaranteed  source  of  hydroelectric  power,  recreational 
readily  available  to  urban  areas,  and  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife 
itats  for  all  Californians.  Additionally,  millions  of  dollars  per  year  in 
damage  prevention  are  realized. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  is  reimbursable  and  will  b 
paid  in  full  at  the  going  rate  of  interest  for  state  bonds.  The  repayment 
financing  policy  was  not  arrived  at  easily  or  without  careful  considera 
Two  state  administrations  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  studies  that  e 
ated  the  various  options  the  state  might  employ  for  financing  and  reps 
costs  of  the  project.  Both  houses  of  the  state  legislature  devoted  much 
and  conducted  many  public  hearings  over  a  several-year  period  to  form 
the  policies  that  are  embodied  in  the  Burns-Porter  Act  which  authorized, 
financed  the  project  after  approval  by  the  voters  of  the  state  in  1960.  The 
islative  deliberations  are  summarized  in  a  report  dated  February  1,  196 
the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Water  and  in  a  report  of  the  Senate 
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idyjg  Committee  on  Water,  dated  March  1960.  The  Assembly  report  is  enfi 
i  "Economic  and  Financial  Policies  for  State  Water  Projects''  and  thp  ^^n 

^::^Z^^  "^^^^^^^^^'  ^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^-^  AiTottiorfo^siTe 

leveral  sources  of  funds  were  used  to  finance  the  capital  needs  of  the  nroi 

.nrth?'.f  V^^'r  "^^^^l  "'  '^"  ''^'^  ^^^^^  "«^^  t«  finance  about  eo^pe'r" 
t  of  the  total  cost,  with  state  oil  and  gas  revenues,  revenue  bonds  and  mfs 
aneous  receipts  accounting  for  most  of  the  balance.  Federal  contributions 
narily  for  flood  control  benefits,  have  totaled  3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tie 

J  Get. 

lonstruction  of  all  project  facilities  necessary  to  meet  water  and  power  de- 
ry  requirements  through  mid-1973  is  90  per  cent  completed.  An  additTonal  9 
cent  IS  being  constructed  under  contracts  already  awarded  ^"^^^lonai  9 

'he  State  Water  Project  began  water  service  to  the  South  San  Francisco 
leftn  \V^IU'  '""^  ^^^«^^^San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  the  San  Joa'S 
iforaL  '"  ''''^  '^''™^  '^^^^'*  ^''''''^^  ^^^  Tehachapis  into  Southern 

n^  ^^^^?J^^^  contracts  with  31  water  service  agencies  for  deliveries  an 
ly  of  4230,000  acre-feet  of  water.  Full  use  of  this  water  is  not  ex^ecL^^^ 

inrated'beTo'w?'  ''"  ''"'"'"•  ''''''''''  ""^  ^^^"^^«  ''  water'cont^actel 


ler  Feather  River  area .  qo  c An 

th  San  Francisco  Bay  area Th'hnn 

ih  San  Francisco  Bay  area        ..  .3  ^^n 

tern  San  Joaquin  Valley i    ^ikt' ncin 

tral  Coastal  area Z..  ^'  ^^^'  ^00 

hern  California <.   .°p  I^^ 

2,  497,  oOO 

Total 4,  230,  000 

map^  showing  the  water  service  area  for  the  project  is  attached  to  this 

ost  of  the  project  water  used  for  irrigation  will  be  in  the  San  Joaanin 
ey  about  1230,000  acre-feet  or  29  percent  of  the  water  supply  La?f/ an 
•emaining  70  percent  of  project  yield  will  be  used  in  urban  areas 

abouf  donhip  ^thif  ^^"r?  ''''^'^^^^  "^l"^^"  ^^^^^  ^^  irrigated  land  in  Califor- 
>010  Lh?  ./  u  K^l  ^^  ^^?.-^  ^^^-  L^^king  40  years  ahead,  our  projections 
mi.  ^  ''^^\\^v!'"*  ^^"^  "^^^^^^^  ^^^^«'  ^  °^^^k^  decrease  in  rate  of  growth 
on  watrhnth'''  ^''-  ^'  '}"''  '^"^^  ^''''^^'''  '''^  P^^J^^t  will  furnish  ir 
^^n  ^h!  Q        r  ^  new  supply  and  a  supplemental  supply,  to  about  400,000 

wSe^^rf^  Jl  r^?^'""  -^  ^"^^'  ^"^  .^^^"^  ^  P^^  ^^<^  «f  the  projected  total 
wi?h  «Zff^9'Si'^''^°'^  I'  urbanizing  at  a  rate  of  about  45,000  acres  per 
with  about  2d,000  acres  of  presently  irrigated  land  being  displaced  by  this 

^r'prn^f  f^^^-??  k""""  i^/?^°^ati«n  on  ".  .  .  the  way  in  which  the  California 
iv'' ^1?  l^^'  benefit  large-  and  small-scale  farmers  in  the  area  it  will 
If  Jt  ^^P^^^^^^nt  of  Water  Resources  has  major  responsibilitv  in  the 
,r  I^!f  management  but  not  in  areas  of  farm  management,  espe^iallv  as 
r  hv  i^  n'L'^'5'''^"f  ^'°^  benefits  resulting  from  the  uses  of  irrigation 
L?I  -?"?^^  ^'^  f"^^  ^"^^^^  operators.  The  state  has  contracted  for  proj- 
aPi-/iil'''.^''i-'-5''^^;  "^X^^  P"^^^^  '^'^^^^  agencies.  It  has  no  water  service 
acts  with  individuals.  Consequently,  our  information  on  such  things  as  ef- 

>^  is  not  fi'Sthand  ^^"^  ^^^""'^  conditions,  farm  financing,  and  price-cost 
Iter  from  the  state  project  is  higher  priced  than  water  would  be  from  a 
ai  reclamation  project  because  all  capital  and  interest  and  operating  costs 
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are  passed  on  to  the  31  agencies  contracting  for  the  water  yield  of  the  pr^ 
Therefore,  very  careful  management  of  agricultural  land  using  such  wateJ 
be  required  if  irrigation  is  to  be  profitable. 

The  price-cost  squeeze  in  farming  is  a  nationwide  problem,  not  one  pec 
to  California.  Statistics  indicate  a  long-term  trend  towards  the  increasing 
of  farms,  but  this  phenomenon,  also,  is  nationwide.  One  common  practi 
California  agriculture  is  for  a  farmer  to  combine  the  acreages  of  several  } 
adjacent  ownerships  in  order  to  form  an  economic  operating  unit.  Rent  mj 
paid  either  on  a  cash  or  cropshare  basis. 

In  the  newly  developing  state  project  service  area  this  procedure  has  be 
an  established  practice.  Thus,  farm  operators  are  able  to  spread  the  cos 
expensive  equipment  and  supplies  over  suflScient  units  of  land  and  crop 
to  realize  an  economic  return.  Also,  landowners  are  enabled  to  receive  r^ 
on  their  land  investment  which  otherwise  could  not  bear  the  high  costs  c 
velopment  and  operation. 

In  California,  any  irrigation  water,  whether  from  the  State  Water  P^ 
or  the  federal  Central  Valley  Project,  or  from  a  water  district  or  indiv 
source,  greatly  reduces  risk  and  uncertainty  and  stabilizes  farming  opera 
Available  water  also  stabilizes  the  economy  of  the  towns  and  cities  whic 
pend  on  farming.  Only  under  irrigation  can  the  widest  possible  array  of 
and  fiber  be  produced,  and  the  quality  of  product  maintained.  However,  v 
tion  water  is  only  one  of  many  inputs  in  the  total  process  of  agricultural 
duction.  Therefore,  whenever  we  focus  on  some  aspect  of  farming,  whetl 
be  size  of  operation,  or  farm  labor,  or  farm  management,  or  farm  financii 
water,  we  must  remember  that  each  of  these  plays  only  a  part  in  the 
production  picture. 

(Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows :) 
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LONG-TERM  WATER  SUPPLY  CONTRACTING  AGENCIES 
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o)    ToMl  io<  Pluinai  County,  .ncluding  Lost  Oionce  Creek  Water  District. 

b)  Totol  to.  K.njs  Coutty.  mcliHj.ng  Dudley  R.dje  Woier  District,  Empire  West 
Side  Imgot.oo  District,  Hociendo  Woier  Disi-ict.  most  of  Tulare  Lake  Bosm  1 
Sloro9e  District,  ond  obout  40S  of  De>   Is  Deo  Woier  District. 

c)  Total  fo.  Kern  County,  including  obout  60^  of  Devil's  Den  Water  District,  one 
about  50%  of  Antelope  Valley-Eosi  <e.n  Wate.  Agency 

d)  Totol  for  Antelope  Volley-Eosi  Kem  Water  Agency  includes  assessed 
«iluoti«,  forColifemK.  City  of  524.311,000  but  excludes  City's  oreo  and  pop. 

e)  Includes  duplicate  volyes  for  overlapping  ogency  oreos, 

f)  Totol  for  Venturo  County,  including  about  8,400  acres  m  Antelope  Volley- 
Eost  KerT>  Water  Agency,  214,700  acres  m  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 

g)  Excludes  oil  overtopping  oreos. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Let's  continue  with  Mr.  PafFord  and  ther 
can  come  back  to  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  J.  PAFFORD,  JR.,  REGIONAL  DIRECI 
REGION  2,  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  Pafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Taft,  I  am  pleased  U 
here  to  respond  to  your  invitation  for  information.  I  have  furni 
your  staff  vrith  a  statement  that  will  outline  in  considerable  d 
what  I  believe  are  things  you  are  after. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record.^ 

Mr.  Pafford.  I  will  not  read  it  in  the  interest  of  saving  time. 

I  might  say  first  of  all,  I  am  regional  director  of  region  2  ol 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  includes  only  that  part  of  Califc 
which  is  north  of  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area,  north  of  the  Teh 
api  Mountains. 

Early  in  the  reclamation  program  shortly;  after  the  time  of 
1902  act,  were  two  small  projects  in  California,  the  Klamath  pr( 
on  the  Oregon  border  and  the  Orland  project  on  the  west  side  ol 
Sacramento  Calley,  which  have  been  quite  successful  although 
old  projects. 

Where  our  major  operation  here  in  region  2  cam.e  about 
through  the  assistance  that  was  asked  of  us  by  the  State  of  Cal 
nia  to  help  in  preserving  and  enhancing  the  agricultural  econom 
the  great  Central  Valley.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  West,  the 
gated  agriculture  came  in  late  in  the  last  century  by  simple  d 
sion  of  streams,  and  then  by  extensive  use  of  ground  \^ 
resources,  but  which  were  being  exhausted  rapidly. 

The  State  came  up  with  its  own  plan  in  the  late  1920's,  theyi 
it  passed  by  the  people.  They  went  to  sell  the  bonds  in  1933, 
because  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  they  couldn't 
them  so  the  Federal  Government  was  asked  to  come  in  and  aid 
the  program  here.  This  was  followed  through  by  actions  of  the  ' 
gress  and  the  administration.  I  might  say  that  this  project  has 
of  tremendous  value  to  the  economy  of  California  and  particu 
to  the  agricultural  economy. 

If  you  look  at  the  most  recent  list  of  the  10  leading  countif 
agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  we  find  that  Fi 
County  is  No.  1  in  the  United  States,  Tulare  Count;^  is  No.  2,  ] 
County  is  No.  3,  San  Joaquin  County  is  No.  6,  Stanislaus  Coun 
No.  10.  All  are  served  by  our  project.  They  would  not  be  in 
position  were  it  not  for  the  Central  Valley  project  and  the  pa 
played  in  maintaining  agricultural  production. 

I  would  say  briefly  of  the  total  Central  Valley  project  th 
delivers  water  to  75  different  water  districts  who  in  turn  sell  v 
to  the  individual  farmers.  These  water  districts  range  in  size 
Mr.  Brody's  Westlands  District  of  600,000  acres  down  to  the  S 
ford  Tract  Water  District  of  about  190  acres.  In  certain  areas, 
ticularly  the  Sacramento  Valley,  we  also  sell  to  individual  land 
ers.  For  instance,  we  serve  directly  130  individual  landowners  a 
the  Sacramento  River  Valley.  Based  on  projections  of  the 
census  information,  we  estimate  some  12,500  small  farm  famili* 
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le  slightly  under  2-million  acre  Central  Valley  service  area  benefit 
irectly  trom  the  reclamation  water  supply. 

In  addition,  our  water  is  supplied  particularly  on  an  interim  basis 
urmg  periods  of  recordable  contracts,  to  numbers  of  corporately- 
w^ned  lands  or  m  some  cases  to  corporate-like  farm  enterprises  that 
perate  land  owned  by  individuals.  They  operate  it  for  them  and 
ay  the  rental  or  share  the  profits  with  individuals. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  agriculture  is  California's  primary 
idustry  and  biggest  employer.  If  you  take  the  economic  base  that 
)rings  trom  agriculture,  it  has  been  derived  by  many  people  and 
jproximately  checked  by  my  economists,  one  out  of  every  four  of 
alifornia's  employed  during  1969  were  employed  with  a  job  in  the 
ilds,in  transport,  machinery,  other  implements,   feed,   fertilizer, 
leciahzed  services,   the   processing   and   handling   of   agricultural 
'oducts.  bo  of  all  the  people  employed  in  California,  one  job  in 
ery  tour  stems  from  the  economic  impetus  that  comes  from  a^ri- 
Iture,  and  about  20  percent  of  that  impetus  would  not  be  there  if 
were  not  for  water  supplied  by  the  Central  Valley  Water  project 
1  mentioned  water  deliveries.  We  started  water  deliveries  in  1941 
ith  just  a  few  thousand  acre-feet.  We  are  now  delivering  three  and 
quarter  million  acre-feet  or  more  per  year.  We  have  delivered 
rne  3^  million  acre-feet  of  water  through  the  project  since  it  came 
to  operation.  This  water  has  made  possible  the  production  of  crops 
th  a  gross  value  of  $5.8  billion  through  1969.  The  1969  crop  alone 
d  a  gross  value  of  $542  million.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  invest- 
mt  to  date  m  Central  Valley  project  facilities  totals  some  $1.3 
lion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while  reclamation  irrigation  water 
Lt  exactly  given  away  here,  it  definitely  is  considered  to  be  less 
pensive  than  other  possible  alternative  sources.  In  some  cases  the 
ssibiUty  ot  developing  water  locally  without  tremendous  projects 
impossible   In  other  cases  they  are  beyond  the  financial  capabili- 
s,  particularly  m  the  areas  of  the  small   farm  ownership.  But 
'ough  the  action  of  various  provisions  of  reclamation  law  the 
ricultural  user  of  reclamation  water  does  receive  assistance  in  the 
^pt  his  water  supply.  For  instance,  the  Federal  investment  in  the 
rtion  ot  the   reclamation   program  devoted   to   irrigation   water 
^elopment— not   the    power    and    municipal— but    the    irrigation 
ter  development,  is  repayable  without  interest,   usually  over   a 
'lod  of  50  years.  Repayment  of  the  cost  of  development  is  some- 
les  turther  reduced  if  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  in  the  proj- 
service  area  is  insufficient.  This  is  quite  important  in  the  case  of 
smaller  holdings,  in  the  relatively  poor  agriculture  areas.  Eeve- 
is  trom  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power  generated  by  Bureau  pow- 
|iants  provide  much  of  this  assistance.  Then  going  on  to  the  water 
crict,  and  again  I  think  it  is  important  to  the  more  marginal 
iiier  tarnier,  the  common  practice  is  to  divide  the  water  cost 
ween  the  farmer  and  the  ad  valorem  tax  base.  This,  incidentally, 
'vmes  quite  an  incentive  in  the  case  of  the  Westlands  project  for 
larger  owners  to  dispose  of  their  land  because,  as  I  understand 
aoout  halt  of  the  total  repayment  comes  from  ad  valorem  cost 
icn  they  pay  whether  they  get  project  water  or  not,  and  the  other 
t  comes  from  the  use  of  water. 
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The  way  conditions  are,  the  way  the  ground  water  is  be 
depleted,  water  being  used  for  other  purposes,  we  feel  that  ab 
half  of  the  acres  that  .are  being  irrigated  by  the  Federal  pro; 
would  have  to  revert  to  dry  farming  in  California  if  it  weren't  I 
the  services  provided  by  the  project. 

Now  another  point.  Slightly  different  than  in  the  Westlands  I 
trict,  I  would  point  out  that  about  84  percent  of  the  area  that 
serve  with  water  gets  what  we  call  supplemental  irrigation  serv- 
That  is,  we  furnish  the  additional  water  it  takes  to  raise  the  cri 
beyond  what  they  have  from  local  streams  and  what  they  can  t' 
from  ground  water  without  exhausting  the  ground  water  to  raise  i 
crops.  The  very  fact,  though,  that  we  do  furnish  water  supplemeri 
to  that  used  from  ground  water  helps  to  preserve  the  ground  we 
levels  for  the  future.  And  in  many  cases  we  have  integrated  ope 
tions  so  in  effect,  some  of  our  excess  water  in  wet  years  ends  up  \\ 
the  farmer  storing  it  underground  where  there  is  no  evaporation.     \ 

Your  letter  of  invitation,  and  certain  testimony  now,  indicate^ 
special  interest  in  the  role  played  in  recent  years  by  the  160-a 
limitation  in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  get  into  that  with  some  fa 

As  of  December  31,  1970,  there  were  about  2,300,000  acres  of  in 
able  land  within  the  area  of  the  Central  Valley  Project;  that 
land  physically  capable  of  being  served  and  covered  by  appropri 
water  service  contracts.  Of  this  2,300,000  acres,  1,400,000  acres 
nonexcess  land ;  that  is,  it  means  it  is  land  that  is  restricted  to  f ai 
of  160-acre  limitation,  160  acres  for  an  individual  and  320  acres 
a  man  and  wife,  so  it  is  legally  entitled  to  receive  Federal  ws 
under  the  acreage  limitation  provisions.  The  remaining  878,000  ac 
in  this  area  that  we  could  serve,  and  is  covered  in  contracts,  fi 
into  two  general  categories,  excess  lands  that  are  not  eligible 
receive  excess  water  and  do  not  receive  it,  and  excess  land  eligible 
receive  water  by  virtue  of  recordable  sales  contracts  as  has  been  m 
tioned  by  Mr.  Brody  and  others. 

Now,  I  mentioned  the  expiration  of  these  contracts.  Not  only 
we  have  the  right  in  the  contracts  to  dispose  of  the  land  but  I  i 
sonally  have  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
disposing  of  lands  where  they  have  not  been  disposed  of  by 
owner.  In  fact,  the  first  such  sale  made  in  the  United  States  to 
knowledge  under  reclamation  law  was  the  sale  of  Di  Giargio  Cc 
starting  in  1964,  in  my  administration.  That  was  a  relatively  sn 
liolding  of  very  valuable  land,  something  around  4,000  acres,  whj 
took  about  2  years  to  dispose  of.  ' 

Going  ahead,  of  the  246,000  acres  that  have  been  placed  inder  r 
ordable  contracts  for  the  project,  65,000  acres  have  been  sold  eit 
voluntarily  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  remain 
181,000  acres  are  still  within  the  10-year  time  limit  except  for  a  v 
few  thousand  acres  which  currently  are  in  the  process  of  being  s( 
Now,  the  other  697,000  acres  of  excess  land,  while  physically  capal 
of  being  served,  and  which  is  contributing  in  many  cases  to  ad  yi 
rem  taxes  toward  the  payment  of  the  water  supply,  just  simply  dj 
not  receive  water. 

I  mentioned  in  my  statement  the  Westlands  situation,  and  I^ 
I^rody  has  covered  it  very  well.  | 
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'here  has  been  a  lot  of  skepticism  whether  these  large  landowners 
lid  break  up  the  property.  It  has  been  rather  pleasing  to  us,  over 
,000  acres  are  already  broken  up;  or  are  on  the  way  to  being 
ken  up  through  recordable  contracts  that  have  been  signed,  which 
being  signed  just  as  rapidly  as  our  rather  slow-moving  construc- 
L  program  gets  water  to  the  land.  So  I  think  the  ejffect  of  the 
jage  limitation  and  its  administration  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
ifornia  has  been  to  emphasize  one  trend  towards  the  breakup  of 
:e,  single-ownership  of  agricultural  landholdings,  even  though  we 
e  the  other  trend  we  have  heard  about  otherwise, 
here  are  factors  definitely  affecting  the  economics  of  agriculture 
iuction  and  they,  as  you  have  heard,  tend  to  be  working  towards 
end  to  increase  the  size  of  small  farms.  I  am  talking  of  the  eco- 
iic  factors  now.  Something  will  have  to  be  done  economically  if 
want  to  get  the  social  factors  in  to  break  up  this  trend,  as  has 
I  recommended  by  Mr.  Brody  and  previous  witnesses, 
ist  looking  at  the  people  we  serve  and  some  estimates  we  have 
.e,  using  1964  census  data  and  some  of  our  own  supplements,  in 
!  we  found  the  small  farms  on  the  average  have  been  trending 
irds  operating  units  of  about  200  or  300  acres  in  San  Joaquin 
ey.  When  I  say  small  farms,  we  serve  many  farms  with  just  20 
)  acres.  The  20-acre  ones  are  not  economically  self-sufficient,  they 
run   as   an   auxiliary   by   somebody    who   has   other   part-time 
loyment.    In   certain   cases,    and   I   believe   you   heard   this    in 
;no,   with   certain   crops   40    to    80    acres    will   still    provide    a 
nent  income,  but  they  are  the  exception,  they  are  the  high-value 
lalty  crops. 

e  don't  feel  that  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  availability  of  the 
eau  s  stable,  moderately  priced  water  supply  here  in  California 
rongly  underpinning  the  family  farm  in  California.  Otherwise 
I  units  could  not  have  been  operated  economically  in  their  pres- 
:orm  with  the  price  water  would  have  cost  them  without  Bureau 
Lce,  if  they  could  have  obtained  water.  They  could  not  have 
Lined  competitive  in  the  agricultural  marketplace. 
•  I  think  that  the  combined  effects  of  the  acreage  limitation  and 
^^T^^  subsidized  water  supply,  with  the  lower-cost  water, 
added  a  very  considerable  force  in  slowing  down,  at  least,  the 
1  towards  large  farm  sizes  in  California. 
)elieve,  on  balance,  the  program  has  been  of  help. 

^^1  ^^^1  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  administration  of  the 
is  land  laws.  That  is  one  of  the  more  controversial  elements  of 
program.  And  like  with  many  things  that  have  effects  on  peo- 
lives  or,  m  particular,  their  pocketbooks,  there  are  quite  wide- 
ivided  opinions.  There  is  a  strong  minority  opinion  that  the 
s  land  laws  are  wrong,  they  shouldn't  be  there,  you  should  let 
ly  and  demand  and  economics  run  and  that  our  administration 
[•  too  tough.  There  is  also  a  very  strong  and  very  vocal  opinion, 
h  also  seems  m  the  minority  as  far  as  the  Congress  and  the 
s  are  concerned  as  to  what  the  law  means.  It  contends  the  law 
tough  enough  or  that  if  the  law  is  tough  enough  it  isn't  being 
nistered.  Well,  I  don't  see  anything  too  different  here  than 
^  other  trends.  You  get  the  same  arguments  on  tariffs,  foreign 
ions  or  many  other  things.  But  I  can  say  in  clear  conscience 
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that  we  are  administering  the  excess  land  laws  effectively  in  ace 
ance  with  the  guidelines  that  have  been  laid  down  by  the  court 
the  Congress  and  by  legal  rulings  of  an  independent  branch  oi 
Interior  Department,  the  Solicitor's  office  who  sets  the  legal  fr 
work. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  that  concludes  the  summary  of  my  statement. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pafford. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  J.  Paffofd  Jr.,  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  J.  Pafford,  Jr.,  Regional  Directoi 
Region  2,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  California 

My  name  is  Robert  J.  Pafford,  Jr.  I  am  Regional  Director  of  Region  2  < 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  My  area  of  respon.sibility  in  California  gen 
covers  the  portion  of  the  state  north  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains. 

One  of  the  earliest  Reclamation  developments,  the  Klamath  Project  o 
California-Oregon  border,  made  its  first  water  delivery  in  1907. 

With  the  exception  of  the  relatively  small  Orland  Project,  on  the  wes 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  no  further  federal  development  of  irrigation 
was  undertaken  in  the  Region  2  portion  of  California  before  1935,  the  d; 
the    first    federal   appropriation    for    the    Central    Valley    Project,    one   o 
world's  largest  and  most  dynamic  agricultural  water  developments. 

The  history  of  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Californij 
tually  two  river  valleys — the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin)  began  in  th( 
Century  with  direct  diversions  of  the  limited  streamflows.  The  California 
Rush  pushed  the  use  of  these  methods  to  the  limit  of  their  crude  capabi 
Following  the  advent  of  electrical  power  around  the  turn  of  the  ce 
pumping  of  ground  water  provided  a  larger,  more  reliable,  water  si 
Using  the  water  available  from  small  river  diversions  and  the  gr( 
irrigated  agriculture  in  the  Central  Valley  grew  rapidly  in  the  early 
and  reached  a  total  of  some  two  million  acres  in  the  1920's.  Developm< 
the  next  decade,  however,  leveled  off  because  of  drought  and  poor  eco 
conditions.  It  also  became  apparent  that  the  vital  ground-water  supply  wj 
inexhaustible.  Well  water  levels  were  falling  at  an  alarming  rate,  partic 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  extensive  development  had  taken  place. 

The  need  for  more  water  was  apparent  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  a 
lay  in  control  of  the  erratic  San  Joaquin  Valley  streams  and  import  of  s 
mental  supplies  from  other  areas,  principally  the  Sacramento  River  dra 
Large  water  developments  were  needed  to  maintain  the  existing  Central  '' 
economy  as  well  as  allowing  further  expansion. 

In  response  to  the  problem,  the  California  legislature  developed  a  pi 
store  surplus  flood  water  in  the  mountain  streams  of  the  north  part  ( 
state  and  transport  the  conserved  water  to  the  south.  The  plan  was  api 
by  the  voters  and  in  1933  authorization  was  given  to  sell  state  bonds  t( 
vide  the  necessary  capital  for  implementation.  But  the  Depression  of  the 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  bonds  simply  were  not  sal 

California  then  appealed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  hel 
in  1937  the  Congress  responded  by  formally  authorizing  construction  ( 
Central  Valley  Project  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  (Some  funds  we 
tually  provided  as  early  as  1935  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropr 
Act.  A  finding  of  feasibility  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  occurred  c 
that  same  year.) 

Today,  thanks  mainly  to  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Project,  major 
have   been    tamed    and    harnessed,    ground-water   tables    have   been   stab 
major  flooding  has  been  prevented,  and  up  to  three  million  acre-feet  of 
is  delivered  annually  through  a  series  of  reservoirs  and  canals  to  farm 
and  cities  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  major  Central  Valley  P 
dams. 

The  federal  control  structures  on  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  rivers 
bined  with  the  facilities  to  control  water  in  northern  California  and  deli 
to  the  San  Joa(iuin  Valley  have  provided  much  of  the  water  that  is  used 
rigate  some  of  the  richest  farm  land  in  the  world.  The  most  recent  list 
fen  leading  counties  in  the  United  States  in  farm  productivity  include 
counties  served  by  the  Central  Valley  Project :  Fresno  County,  No.  1  in  tl 
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No.  3;  San  Joaquin  County,  No.  6; 


n;  Tulare  County,  No.  2;  Kern  County, 
i  Stainslaus  County,  No.  10. 
rhe  project  delivers  water  to  75  water  districts  ranging  in  size  from  the 
^stlandsA\ater  District  of  about  600,000  acres  down  to  the  Swinford  Tract 
Iter  District  of  about  190  acres.  It  also  serves  directly  about  130  individual 
er  contractors  principally  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Based  on  projections 
1964  census  information,  we  estimate  there  are  some  12,500  small  farm  fam- 
is  in  the  18  million  acre  San  Joaquin  Valley  portion  of  the  CVP  service 
'a  directly  benefiting  from  the  supply  of  Reclamation  agricultural  water  In 
htion  of  course,  water  is  supplied  to  numbers  of  corporate-like  farm  enter- 
ses  where  several  parcels  of  indivudually-owned  land  are  farmed  as  a  single 
e  ifmftat'ior"'^    ^""^^  corporate  farms,  all  under  the  provisions  of  the  160- 

igriculture  is  California's  primary  industry  and  biggest  employer,  providing 
»ut  one  out  of  every  four  Californians  employed  during  1969  with  a  iob    in 

fields ;  in  transport ;  in  providing  machinery  and  other  implements  seed 
tili.-^er  and  specialized  services  required  by  the  modern  farmer ;  and  'in  the 
cessing  and  handling  of  agricultural  products.  Without  a  stable  supplemen- 
water  supply,  of  course,  very  little  of  this  would  have  been  possible  Much 
i?f-  ^^^^  Joaquin  Valley  would  undoubtedly  have  reverted  to  a  desert-like 
dition,  thinly  populated  and  capable  of  only  the  most  meager  productivity 
ductMty^"'^''  ^^^^^  ''''"^'^  "^'^^'*  ^^'^^  expected  to  achieve  its  potential 
lopious  amounts  of  water  are  required  to  meet  the  agricultural  needs  of  the 
itral  \  alley  Project  service  area.  Over  the  years  since  1941  when  the  first 
er  was  delivered  via  the  Contra  Costa  Canal,  use  of  Central  Valley  Project 
:er  has  increased  to  a  high  point  of  3,279,000  acre-feet  during  the  1970  fiscal 
r.  1  lirough  19<1  a  cumulative  total  of  36,319.000  acre-feet  of  water  has 
J  wf/r  w  ^"^^^^^^?,  ^ir^^  through  Central  Valley  Project  facilities. 
s  water  has  made  possible  the  production  of  crops  with  a  gross  value  of  5  8 
ion  dollars  through  1969.  The  1969  crop  alone  had  a  gross  value  of  5422 
lion  dollars  By  way  of  comparison,  the  investment  to  date  in  Central  Val- 
Project  facilities  totals  some  1.3  billion  dollars 

rhile  reclamation  irrigation  water  isn't  exactly  given  away  in  California,  it 
onsiderably  less  expensive  than  other  possible  alternative  sources.  In  many 
-s  the  possibility  of  locally  funded  alternative  developments  simply  doesn't 
>t,  tor  want  of  sufficient  local  capital  or  an  available  water  resource,  or 
.  inrough  the  action  of  various  provisions  in  reclamation  law,  the  agricul- 
Pr  «nLf  ^£fla^ation  water  receives  assistance  in  meeting  the  cost  of  his 
er  supply.  The  federal  investment  in  the  portion  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
n  aevoted  to  irrigation  water  development  is  repayable  without  interest, 

a  usual  period  of  50  years.  Repayment  of  the  costs  of  development  is 
etimes  further  reduced,  if  the  "ability  to  pay"  of  farmers  in  the  project 
ice  area  IS  insufficient.  Revenues  from  the  sale  of  hydro-electric  power  gen- 
!lf^^  f^^^  P^"^'^^  plants,  in  projects  like  CVP,  assist  in  holding  down 
cost  of  water  to  the  irrigator.  In  addition,  a  common  practice  among  water 
nets  m  California  is  to  divide  their  water  costs  between  the  farmer  and 
da  valorem  tax  base,  thus  at  once  more  equally  spreading  the  burden  to 
rect  as  well  as  direct  beneficiaries  and  holding  down  the  cost  to  the  irriga- 

jr  estimates  indicate  that  more  than  half  of  the  acres  that  reclamation  ir- 
les  in  the  California  portion  of  Region  2  would  probably  have  to  revert  to 
larming  without  the  reclamation  program.  Since  dry  farming  in  California 
mMorically  been  based  on  very  large  single  ownerships  for  economic  rea- 
,  we   believe   that   nearly   873,000  acres,    composed   mostly   of   family-size 

L^.^°^^"\^^°^P^t^*^t^^  ^^  ^^^  agricultural  marketplace,  due  principally  to 
imation  activities.  ' 

>out  84  per  cent  of  the  Region  2  service  area  in  California  receives  supple- 
Si  ^,7^^^^^^^^  service.  That  is,  the  projects  (Central  Vallev  Project,  plus 
smaller  projects)  supply  sufficient  supplemental  water  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ace  between  water  available  locally,  principally  ground  water,  and  the 
hor,^«l"  .v?^  needed  to  irrigate  crops  being  grown  on  the  land.  An  impor- 
in  ft  c,^  ^^^  ^'■^'  ^^  *^^  ^^^^t  o^  o"^  activities  on  ground  water,  particu- 
in  tne  ban  Joaquin  Valley  service  area  of  the  Central  Vallev  Project, 
iny  parts  of  the  valley  would  either  be  without  water  or  most  certainlv  on 
ini^  orymg  up  without  the  Central  Valley  Project.  Through  judicious 
unctive  use   of  both   ground   water  and  project  water,    the  ground- water 
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level  has  generally  been  stabilized  in  those  areas  receiving  Central  Vj 
Project  water,  thus  saving  for  continued  future  use  a  valuable  water  reso^ 
At  the  same  time,  continued  high  crop  production  has  been  possible. 

Since  your  letter  of  invitation  to  testify  today  indicated  a  special  intere: 
the  role  played  in  recent  years  by  the  160-acre  limitation  in  this  area,  I  sh 
like  to  conclude  my  summary  discussion  with  some  comments  on  that  sut 
As  of  December  31,  1970,  there  were  about  2.3  million  acres  of  irrigable 
within  the  Central  Valley  Project;  that  is,  land  physically  capable  of  1 
served  and  covered  by  appropriate  water  service  contracts.  Of  this  amount 
million  acres  is  nonexcess  land,  legally  entitled  to  receive  federally  devel 
water  under  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  reclamation  law,  the  so-c 
160-acre  limitation  which  provides  that  federal  water  may  not  be  deliven 
more  than  160  acres  per  individual  owner.  The  remaining  878,000  acres 
into  two  general  categories:  (1)  Excess  lands  not  eligible  to  receive  pr 
water;  and  (2)  Excess  lands  eligible  to  receive  water  by  virtue  of  recon 
sales  contracts  calling  for  sale  within  ten  years  to  buyers  who  would  mee 
requirements  of  the  160-acre  limitation.  (Should  the  excess  owner  fail  to 
ply  within  the  ten-year  period,  power  to  sell  vests  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
rior.)  Such  sales  may  not  reflect  any  value  attributable  to  federal  water  ii 
sale  price.  About  246,000  acres  have  been  placed  under  such  recordable 
tracts  since  1951  and  65,000  acres  have  been  sold  either  voluntarily  or  b: 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  remaining  181,000  acres  under  recordable 
tracts  are  either  still  within  the  ten-year  time  limit,  or  in  the  process  of  1 
sold  by  the  Secretary.  The  remaining  697,000  acres  of  excess  land,  while  p 
cally  capable  of  being  served  and  assisting,  in  many  cases,  with  local  r 
ment  obligations  through  ad  valorem  taxes,  does  not  receive  project  water. 

Our  largest  single  block  of  excess  lands,  some  430,000  acres,  is  locat 
the  Westlands  Water  District,  which  is  receiving  initial  service  from  the 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project.  Currently,  we  are  physically  ca; 
of  serving  about  300,000  of  Westlands'  567,000  acres.  About  90  percent  o 
acreage  we  can  presently  serve  is  eligible  to  receive  project  water,  inch 
some  200,000  acres  under  recordable  contracts  and  the  remainder  in  none 
status.  Thus,  about  half  of  Westlands  can  be  served  at  the  present  time 
about  50  percent  of  the  district's  total  excess  lands  are  under  contract  foi 
into  smaller  ownerships  within  ten  years. 

As  these  figures  readily  indicate,  the  effect  of  the  acreage  limitation  i: 
Cen^tral  Valley  of  California  has  been  to  emphasize  the  trend  towarc 
breakup  of  large,  single-ownership  agricultural  landholdings. 

Conversely,  at  the  other  end  of  the  size  scale,  factors  affecting  the  econ< 
of  agricultural  production,  including  the  cost  and  availability  of  irrig 
water,  appear  to  be  strengthening  a  trend  toward  increase  in  the  size  of 
farms.  In  1968  a  comparison  was  made  of  farm  and  ownership  size  gr 
using  1964  census  data  and  the  1968  Region  2  Bureau  of  Reclamation  " 
mary  of  Land  Ownerships".  The  comparison  showed  that  the  size  of 
farms  was  trending  toward  operating  units  of  about  200  to  300  acres  i 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  availability  of  a  stable,  moderately  priced  ; 
supply  is  a  strong  underpinning  of  the  family  farm  in  the  Region  2  porti 
California.  Farm  units  that  otherwise  could  not  operate  economically  in 
present  form  and  size  remain  competitive  in  the  agricultural  marketplace. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  combined  effects  of  the  acreage  limitation,  and  { 
erallly  subsidized  water  supply,  have  been  a  strong  moderating  force  in 
sizes  in  California. 

I  believe,  on  balance,  the  effect  of  the  reclamation  program  in  Calif o 
Central  Valley  has  been  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  family  farme 
the  agricultural  worker,  and  to  the  nation.  The  family  farm  remains  a  ^ 
economic  unit;  over  400,000  workers  in  agriculture  and  associated  indu 
are  employed ;  and  one  of  the  richest  farming  areas  in  the  world  contmi 
deliver  up  its  bounty  at  each  harvest.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
tion  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  reclamation  program.  In  my  opinion, 
out  these  great  water  developments,  and  the  financial  structure  which  i 
them  possible,  the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  area  could 
have  been  achieved. 

Gentlemen,  that  concludes  my  oral  presentation.  If  you  have  questK. 
will  be  most  pleased  to  respond. 

(Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows :) 
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Senator  Stev-ensox.  Let  me  first  just  make  sure  I  have  some 
ures  straight. 

Did  you  say  that  there  were  2,300,000  acres  in  the  Central  Valley 
oject?  -^ 

^Ir.  Pafford.  That  would  be  capable  of  being  served. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Right. 

Mr.  Pafford.  Not  all  of  it  is  being  served. 

Senator  Ste\^exsox.  And  of  the  2,300,000  acres,   1,400,000  were 

nexcess  acres? 

yir  Pafford.  That  is  in  land  that  is  eligible  to  receive  water  other 

in  through  the  route  of  recordable  contracts.  I  mean  they  are  def- 

tely  m  holdings  of  160  or  320  acres  or  less  with  no  obligation  to 

AhRt  way,  they  are  already  there. 

Senator  Stevenson.  And  the  balance  is  excess  and  ineligible  or 

;ess  and  eligible  by  virtue  of  contracts  ? 

ilr.  Pafford.  Eight. 

knator  Ste^t:nson.  Did  you  say  that  65,000  acres  had  been  sold 

ler  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract « 

Hr.  Pafford.  Right. 

Senator  Ste\t:nson.  Now,  one  of  the  figures  I  missed  was  the 

ire  on  how  many  acres  were  under  contract  and  in  the  process  of 

ng  sold. 

'^1^^  ?^nr?^^-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^e  total  of  878,000  acres  of  land  that 
Lild  tall  into  some  excess  category,  246,000  acres  of  that  got  into 

condition  to  receive  water  by  being  placed  under  recordable  con- 
cts  That  left  697,000  acres  of  excess  land  that  is  not  under  rec- 
abJe  contracts  and  not  receiving  water.  It  could  receive  it  if  it 
m  t  for  that  legal  barrier.  Again  I  said  246,000  acres  has  been  put 
ler  recordable  contracts  and  has  been  receiving  water,  65,000  acres 
It  has  already  been  disposed  of  to  holdings,  so  it  is  out  of  an 
ess  category,  it  is  no  longer  owned  in  an  excess  category;  and  of 

remaining  181,000  acres,  the  time  limit  has  not  run  out  yet 
Bpt  on  this  three  or  four  thousand  acres,  a  very  small  amount, 
i  time  will  run  out  progressively  over  the  next "5  to  8  years  in 
5t  cases.  ^ 

enator  Stevenson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  nature  of 
buyers  of  the  65,000  acres  sold? 

Ir.  Pafford.  They  vary  in  many  cases,  I  would  say.  I  would  have 
iirnish  this  for  the  record  if  you  want  the  exact  figures,  but  just 
?ive  you  the  broad  impression,  about  half  of  it  is  sold  to  people 
)  acquire  the  farms,  move  onto  the  farm  and  operate  it  them- 
es. Others,  m  many  cases,  are  purchased  by  people  as  an  invest- 
it  and  contracted  out  either  directly  with  their  own  people  or 
1  other  people  who  have  it  operated  for  them.  Some  of  it,  for 
ance,  is  purchased  by  doctors  and  dentists  out  of  the  Bay  area 
an  investment  to  the  future,  looking  forward  to  wanting  to  get 
ot  the  urban  area  eventually,  and  meanwhile  here's  a  chance, 
^  see  rising  land  values,  a  chance  to  invest  their  money,  get  some- 
y  to  run  it  for  a  while  and  they  may  move  there  and  they  may 

Bnator  Ste^t:nson.  That  brings  me  to  the  next  question.  In  addi- 
.to  the  acreage  limitation  don't  you  also  have  the  residency 
iirement  to  enforce?  IVhat  is  your  policy  now  and  in  view  of  the 
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recent  Federal  District  Court  decision  which  you  understand  * 
prets  the  residency  requirements  to  exclude  corporate  and  al 
owners  ? 

Mr.  Pafford.  The  policy  since  back  in  the  1920's  proceeded  ud 
the  assumption  that  that  residency  requirement  had  been  rem 
This  recent  decision  in  the  Federal  district  court  indicates  that 
required.  Whether  there  will  be  further  court  action  to  clarify 
or  not  I  don't  know.  If  that  is  it,  it  is  going  to  cause  some  dis 
ance  in  some  areas,  but  it  will  be  enforced.  Although  that  isi 
big  a  problem  as  some  people  may  think  it  is,  in  many  areas,  p 
ularly  where  irrigation  has  been  established  and  we  have 
through  these  recordable  contracts.  For  instance,  in  the  Orlam 
Klamath  projects,  98  or  99  percent  of  the  people  live  right  o 
farms  they  operate.  In  most  of  the  other  projects,  except  a  ver 
new  areas,  at  least  80  percent  are  fully  in  conformance  with  the 
dency  requirement,  leaving  20  percent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Westlands  district,  I  think  about  half  i 
probably  fall  into  the  category  and  about  half  wouldn't. 

Well,  if  higher  courts  sustain  this,  if  it  isn't  changed  by  the 
gress,  we  certainly  will  add  that  to  the  requirement.  We  hav 
known  it  was  a  requirement  up  until  this  court  decision  last 
and  we  don't  know  yet  until  it  is  clarified  by  a  higher  court  wl 
it  is,  what  the  law  says. 

Senator  Taft.  Is  it  a  final  order  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Brody.  It  is  not  a  final  order,  it  is  an  interlocutory  porti 
summary  judgment  or  rather  of  a  declaratory  action,  so  it  is  tF 
the  appeal  board  at  this  time. 

Senator  Taft.  All  right. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  still  don't  understand  your  position.  11 
residency  requirement  has  been  in  the  law  over  the  years.  Yoisa 
something  to  the  effect  that  at  some  point  it  had  been  conclucd 
was  not  in  the  law.  At  some  point  was  it  just  interpreted  i 
administrative  matter  that  the  residency  requirement  in  the  lawi 
meaningless  and,  if  not,  what  was  it  interpreted  to  mean  ? 

Mr.  Pafford.  Maybe  Mr.  Brody  could  answer  this  better  tin 
can.  ^ly  understanding  was  there  was  some  interim  legislation  i^i 
1902  that  occurred  to  void  this  requirement. 

Mr.  Brody.  Senator,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  acreage  limitation  ]o^ 
sion  in  the  reclamation  law  is  not  one  statute.  Over  the  years  hi 
been  progressively  amended  and  supplemented  and  supplant<  1 
the  Congress.  This  is  largely  because  of  changes  in  circumstan  s  i 
fact.  Originally  the  1902  act  was  one  which  was  aimed  direci/  i 
homesteading  lands,  and  then  as  an  incident  to  that,  when  the:sa 
that  incident  to  the  reclamation  of  public  lands  and  creating  ]»ni< 
steading  they  could  irrigate,  as  the  years  went  on,  private  mc 
from  these  projects  as  well  as  public  lands,  and  gradually  ther  wi 
transformation  until  there  was  almost  totally  privately-owned 
In  tlie  1902  act  there  was  a  contemplation  expressly  provide^ 
that  there  was  an  individual  who  came  to  the  Federal  Govenif' 
and  a[) plied  for  a  water  right.  He  contracted  for  a  water  right A.ii 
it  was  at  that  time  that  the  residency  requirement  was  includecas 
part  of  the  original  act.  As  time  has  gone  on,  because  of  the  itiir 
of  the  i)rojects,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  factual  situation  ^^ 
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w  lias  been  changed  without  a  repetition  of  the  residency  require- 
ent  so  as  to  provide,  instead  of  contracting  with  individuals  on 
is,  the  individuals  banded  together  and  they  formed  districts  and 
e  larger  entity  contracted  with  the  Federal  Government  and,  in 
rn,  collected  the  money  to  repay  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
ohition  of  these  statutes  and  the  construction  of  them  has  been 
»nstrued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  I  understand  it, 
er  the  years,  that  the  more  recent  enactments  did  not  require  the 
sidency  requirement. 

Apparently  the  judge  thought  otherwise  in  this  litigation,  and 
hether  he  will  be  upheld  on  appeal,  if  it  is  appealed,  I  don't  know, 
am  inclined  to  disagree  with  that  from  a  legal  standpoint. 
Senator  Ste\t:xsox.  Do  you  disagree  with  the  district  judge? 
Mr.  Brodt.  Federal  district  judge,  yes. 

I  might  add.  Senator,  one  of  the  anomalies  of  that  decision  is  that 
lother  judge,  in  the  same  court,  in  construing  the  same  section  of 
le  law  with  reference  to  excess  land  provisions,  had  said  a  month  or 
vo  earlier  that  that  section  did  not  apply  to  that  patricular  situation, 
n  the  other  hand,  the  second  judge  has  said  for  another  purpose  the 
■ction  does  apply  which  is  something  of  an  anomaly. 
Senator  Ste\t:xsox.  Mr.  Pafford.  you  indicated  that  there  is  no 
Teage  limitation  with  respect  to  California  water.  Is  there  also  no 
sidency  requirement?  If  Senator  Taft  and  I.  coming  from  Ohio 
id  Illinois,  invest  in  some  land  out  here,  could  we  get  the  benefit  of 
Dur  California  water  if  not  the  Federal  water? 
I  Mr.  TowxER.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  you  were  addressing  me  rather  than 
r.  Pafford. 

Senator  Ste^-exsox'.  I  beg  your  pardon,  either  one. 
Mr.  TowxER.  That  is  true.  There  is  no  acreage  limitation.  The 
ireage  limitation  comes  about  only  when  you  take  Federal  water, 
lat  is  the  thing.  When  you  take  State  water  there  is  no  acreage  limi- 
t|ion  but  there  is  a  difference  in  price.  As  I  say,  the  State  system  is 
sf-supporing.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  you  can't  draw  direct  com- 
irisons,  but  our  firm  water  presently  in  Kern  County  is  about  $21 
d  acre-foot.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  to  the  north  of 
t're,  but  not  too  far  away,  is  presently  being  sold  for  $3.50  an  acre- 
Ut. 

Senator  Ste\'exsox.  There  isn't  any  residency  requirement? 
4t.  Towxer.  For  the  $3.50  there  is.  On  the  Federal  law  and  the 
Site  law  there  is  no  residency  requirement  but  you  have  to  pay  the 
$!  an  acre- foot, 
i^nator  Ste\t:xsox.  Yes. 

Pafford.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  point  on 
price  differences.  The  State  water  price  reflects  recent  construc- 
'1    ^'osts  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  The  Federal  price  cited  went  with 
^ruction  20  to  25  years  earlier.  The  water  we  are  sellinor  to  West- 
Water  District,  for  instance,  where  construction  has  been  in  re- 
ears,  has  a  base  price  of  $7.50  an  acre-foot  and  some  pluses  that 
in  connection  with  drainage.  Thus  we  have  a  reflection  not  only 
oiome  of  the  help  from  the  Federal  program  but  the  difference  in 
^^  construction  cost  between  25  years  ago  and  now,  the  difference 
en  $3.50  and  $7.50. 
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Mr.  Towner.  I  would  certainly  ^o  alon^  with  that  and  T  mi<?ht 
this  on  behalf  of  the  statement :  The  Federal  Central  Valley  Pro; 
is  a  great  project;  we  are  very  happy  it  is  here;  it  was  built  in 
depression  days.  As  Mr.  Pafford  pointed  out,  the  total  capital  ( 
today  is  $1.3  billion.  This  is  a  wonderful  project.  The  State  with 
project  has  already  spent  almost  $2  billion  and  as  far  as  the  U 
value,  you  couldn't  compare  them.  I  don't  think  the  State  projec 
worth  as  much  as  the  Federal  project.  Dollarwise  the  Federal  pro; 
was  a  great  bargain. 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  have  been  a  number  of  charges 
claims  made  during  these  hearings,  and  I  want  to  try  to  give  eacl 
you  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  as  many  of  them  as  I  can  recall 

One  of  the  concerns  expressed  before  this  subcommittee  and  e  3 
where  has  been  about  the  environmental  consequences  of  divert  4 
water  from  rivers  into  these  projects.  Is  there  anything  you  wo  < 
care  to  say  about  the  threat  of  the  diversion  of  rivers  and  all  of  i 
benefits  of  those  rivers,  from  the  water  projects  as  those  you  h 
been  discussing? 

Mr.  Pafford.  I  might  make  one  general  observation  since  i 
Shasta  Reservoir,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  major  rivers  conio 
structures  and  our  Delta  Mendota  pumping  plant  is  part  of  one) 
the  major  export  systems.  There  are  pluses  and  minuses  with  resjc 
to  environment  on  anything.  For  instance,  to  some  degree  we  h/ 
reduced  the  total  amount  of  water  flowing  through  the  Sacrameio 
San  Joaquin  Delta  and  out  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  historjD 
water  flow  has  been  very  high  flows  in  the  wintertime  from  wiie 
rains  and  in  the  spring  from  the  melting  of  snow,  and  extremely  \ 
flows  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  certainly  have  reduced  the  hd 
flows,  that  is  when  we  get  the  water  stored  in  the  reservoirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  1944  when  Shasta  Reservoir  came  it 
operation  there  never  has  been  such  critical  salt  under  intrusiorD 
low  flows  as  they  had  in  that  area  every  5  or  10  years  in  the  p^l 
We  are  convinced  that  the  pluses  are  substantially  higher  than  1 
minuses.  To  a  considerable  degree,  through  the  earlier  years  of  1 
program,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  that  was  a  matter  of  coincide  •( 
rather  than  design.  But  now  we  are  in  an  environmental  consciu 
era,  we  are  all  in  this  era  now.  We  in  Reclamation  are  people  ;v 
believe  in  maintaining  and  enhancing  our  environment  just  a 
strongly  as  anybody  else.  We  want  to  continue  a  good  world  an 
better  world  to  live  in;  we  are  paying  particular  attention  to  en  vim 
mental  impacts. 

Mr.  Brody.  I  would  supplement  that,  Senator,  by  saying  this,  la 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency  and  with  due  apologies  to  you,  I  thin  1 
was  somewhat  implied  in  your  question  that  either  water  proj't 
are  totally  bad  as  far  as  an  environmental  standpoint  is  concerned 0 
the  environment  is  totally  good  from  the  other  standpoint.  I  th 
that  each  project  has  to  be  measured  on  its  own  merits  or  lack  c  1 
and  T  think  the  environmental  qualities  have  to  be  preserved  1; 
must  be  preserved,  and  T  think  each  project  must  be  taken  on  an  iili 
vidual  basis.  T  think  to  generalize  and  attempt  to  say  that  water  "^s 
ervoir  development  must  be  favored  over  all  environmental  asp'i 
would  be  wrong.  By  the  same  token,  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  prejug 
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I  to  say  that  all  environmental  aspects  must  be  recommended  to 
exclusion  of  water  reservoir  development.  I  think  thTwouW  be 
nendously  against  the  interest  to  all  the  people  in  the  cortrv 
Ir.  Pafforo  The  very  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  I  think 
I  most  of  the  citizens  agreed  to  has  been  well  expressed  by  Rus  ell 

ommtrbnf^^^  ^"^"*y  CoWcil.  wl  have  to 

compatibility.  It  takes  some  things  to  live  well  and  afford  the 

ch  tTli^'e    '  ""''  ''"'  ""  """"^  '">  '"^^"''^i"  ^  d'^'^-t  environment  in 
[r.  Towner   Mr   Chairman,  if  I  might  just  say  a  word   I  would 

WroletSThT-^"'*^  "^*  ^H^^y'  ^^<^  I  would  like   o 
l!li  .f     ^       \     ^*  "'"''?  P^J'**'*  """s*  be  looked  at  individually 

k  Jere  The  "envtnn  ^''  7^''^  ^^"  "PP^^  everywhere  just  won't 
t  here.  Ihe  environment  encompasses  everything.  These  nroiects 
urnish  certain  values  which  are  not  wholly  econ^omical- thev  are 
T  things.  For  example,  our  chief  reservoir  is  the  Oravi  le  R^ser- 
which  IS  on  the  Feather  River.  In  1950  there  was  a  flood  on  the 
.her  River,  downstream  from  where  the  dam  now  is  in  the 
ysville  and  Yuba  City  area,  not  in  1950  but  1955.  Four  hundred 
s  were  destroyed,  36  people  were  drowned  and  a  totll  loss  of 
erty  somewhat  over  $15  million.  Subsequently  in  1966,  11  yea?s 
our  dam  was  m  place  for  water  conservation,  power  develop! 

'another  fll'?^  '"  *'"i'^'  ^''^  H''  ^"""^  *'^<^  fl°°d  c'J.ntrol  poSf 
\Cl  /u  '^.^'"e  along'  flood  waters  which  were  much  higher 
they  had  been  m  1955.  and  not  one  life  was  lost,  not  one  house 
destroyed  not  one  dollar's  worth  of  damage  was  caused  and  to 
'inLrfS^  ---nmental  consideratiL  as  muchls  scenic 
imtor  Tapt.  Are  you  engaging  also  in  local  augmentation  in  dry 
'.  Pafford.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  operations  because 

ralVat;  Pro'^f  *™T'  '°*!!  '""^  ^'^"^  projecLnd  the  Fede  ^ 
al  Valley  Project,  we  furnish  it  to  water  users,  we  have  definite 
iitments  in  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Project  and  the  State 
ct  to  maintain  certain  minimum  flows  for  fisheries  value.  To  pro- 
we  hTv  T'^'^  '°  PT P  '^'^  ^^t^'-  f'-"'"  ^lie  other  side  7Z 
such  W  fl  "'"  '"°^^^'  '^^^f  °"*-  ^^'^»  in  th<^««  periods  that  we 
such  low  flow   we  have  to  keep  enough  water  going  out  so  we 

X?f^^^    4  water,  as  Congressman  Waldie  referred  to  as  a 

flefinif;  fl,         ri"''''-  ^^  '"i'T  ^°^'  augmentation  phvsicallv  is  a 

ions  o?  1  ^"^;"  T"/;^  *^?'^'"?  °*  i*  i"«t  under  the  legal  im- 

uZ^ij     T  ^  i  ***"  ^  °°^  Control  Act  relative  to  stream 

thTalf         °l  T^^""  'J"'^  ''y'  '^^  *'■«»'»  doing  that  directly  in 
'tly  legal  sense,  but  physically  we  are  doing  it. 

'1riticT«T'  ^"""^y'  "'  ^'"y  testimony,  did  you  mean  to 

:at[iTd:t;ndaXr™^"'  "'  ™^  P^^^^^^^^^'  ''^^—  - 

.rolT^"  I  T  "°*:  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
>rogram  at  this  point  m  time.  What  I  was  trving  to  get  across 
or  as  a  point  was  that  I  question  whether  and  particularly  on 

Zti!T'''"'l  ''"^^  ^'  '^  ''^''*'  t^'^'^y-  *n<J  in  cost-price  squeeze 
as  the  low  return  per  acre  for  farming,  that  if  you  are  going 
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to  put  people  on  160-acre  farm  units  you  had  better  get  that  obi 
them  down  as  low  as  you  possibly  can.  I  am  suggesting,  I  am 
certain  whether  the  FHA  would  provide  this  kind  of  benefit,  I 
suggesting  you  may  need  to  have  an  interest  subsidy,  for  exarr 
of  some  kind  to  these  people.  I  would  think  that  loans  at  low  o 
interest  rate  for  both  acquisition  of  propetry  and  initial  year 
operation  would  be  in  order.  Now,  whether  the  FHA  presently,  1 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Taft.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  FHA  has  fina] 
any  of  the  people  who  have  purchased  some  of  these  farms  ? 

Mr.  Brody.  No,  I  do  not.  But  I 

Senator  Taft.  Wouldn't  you  have  reason  to  know  if  they  had 

Mr.  Brody.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Taft.  Would  you  not  have  reason  to  know  if  they  had 

Mr.  Brody.  No,  I  would  not. 

Senator  Taft.  They  would  have  to  make  an  appraisal  on  the  v 
of  the  property  I  would  assume. 

Mr.  Brody.  They  would  have  to  make  an  appraisal,  yes. 

Senator  Taft.  You  wouldn't  be  aware  of  whether  they  made  o: 

Mr.  Brody.  No,  I  would  not.  The  district,  as  such,  is  not  invc 
in  the  sale  of  these  properties,  at  least  not  at  this  point  in  time, 
a  sale  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  and  the  price  is  reviewe 
the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  have  any  comments  on  those  questions, 
Pafford? 

Mr.  Pafford.  I  know,  for  instance,  in  the  disposal  of  some  oi 
properties  from  DiGiorgio,  one  case  I  felt  real  badly  about,  there 
a  young  farmer  in  his  late  twenties  and  his  wife  who  wanted  t( 
quire  one  of  those  vineyard  properties,  they  thought  they  could  r 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  units  that  was  about  a  hundred  acres,  it  wi 
160.  We  tried  to  help  them  in  getting  fiancing.  Let's  see,  the  I 
Bank  was  in  it  and  other  people,  but  I  don't  suppose  they  had  a 
of  over  $20,000  or  so  and  it  just  wasn't  enough  that  they  could  r 
it.  I  thought  it  was  horrible.  Here  was  a  guy  I  knew  who  had j 
tically  a  green  thumb  and  we  went  to  considerable  effort  tryin 
run  down  ways  to  help  him  so  that  they  could  get  in  on  a  solid  oj 
tion.  But  the  point  came  out,  the  interest  rates  they  would  ha^ 
pay,  even  if  they  could  have  borrowed  the  money  that  would 
been  involved,  it  would  have  been  very  doubtful  if  we  would 
been  doing  him  any  favor  by  putting  him  on  the  farm  because 
probably  would  have  worked  like  the  dickens  for  3  or  4  years 
then  lost  it.  I  think  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  program  like  ths 
they  really  want  to  help  out  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Brody.  As  I  understand  it.  Senator,  in  the  case  of  the  Di( 
gio  property,  which  illusions  remain  in  the  past,  that  on  two  ( 
sions,  and  this  is  hearsay,  that  the  people  were  forced  to  turn 
the  farms,  they  were  foreclosed  upon  because  they  couldn't  ma 
go  of  it  because  of  the  cost,  or  the  interest  or  whatever  it  may  b 
whether  it  was  the  size  of  the  unit,  I  do  not  know,  and  they  wer 
I  understand  it,  faihires.  I  assume  in  your  reference  to  FHA  yoi 
talking  about  the  Farm  Home  Administration? 

Senator  Taft.  Yes. 
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Ir.  Brody  As  I  recall  that  is  administering  the  Bankhead-Jones 
•m  lenant  Act.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  that  act  in 
e^rly  days,  as  I  recall,  was  the  fact  that  the  limitation  thev 
;ed  on  the  amount  they  would  loan  to  farmers  was  so  small  " 
enator  Taft.  I  believe  there  also  is  a  residency  requirement 
[r.  Brody.  Yes  that's  correct.  A  man  had  to  be  operating  the  farm 
he  land  himself,  that  was  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  Bank- 
1-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act— to  convert  the  tenant  into  a  resi- 
t:  farmer. 

^,^.^^^^  Taft.  Mr.  PafFord,  what  do  you  think  about  Congressman 
die  s  leelmg  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  essentially  between 
mtorcenient  of  these  programs  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
desire  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  continue  expanding  its 
ts  and  the  program  which  it  administers  ? 
r.  Pafford.  I  presume  in  everything  that  involves  people,  whether 

realize  it  or  not,  that  there  might  be  some  slight  association 
B.  But  as  tar  as  any  conscious  effort  is  concerned,  there  certainly 
»t  that  m  any  of  my  staff  and  myself.  And  I  might  sav  also  in  the 
nor  Department  we  have  an  independent  conscience'.  Sometimes 
irgue  with  them  quite  a  bit,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  solicitors, 
egal  people  who  keep  quite  an  eye  on  the  excess  land  administra- 

and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  only. 
7  have  no  responsibility  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  except  to 

us  honest. 

nator  Taft.  So  you  do  not  feel  that  this  program  would  be  better 

ed  elsewhere  ? 

^  Pafford.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

nator  Taft.  Wouldn't  you  be  relieved  to  have  the  burden  of 

ling:  this  matter  turned  over  to  some  other  agency  ? 

'.  Pafford.  Yes  and  no.  If  you  have  the  responsibility  of  carry- 

lit  a  program  and  have  a  real  sense  of  doing  something  well,  you 

the  things  that  involve  a  little  bit  more  trouble  and  headache  as 

as  the  things  that  don't  and  follow  through. 

lative  to  your  first  question,  there  might  be  a  slight,  and  I  would 

lasize  slight,  lack  of  conflict  of  interest  if  you  moved  it  to  an- 

agency.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suspect  there  would  be  a  lack  of 
standing  of  what  really  is  going  on.  We  have  physical  operat- 
ontacts  and  know  what  the  farmers  are  doing,  what  the  irriga- 
districts  are  doing,  how  they  are  dealing  in  water.  That  we 

from  our  people  working  with  them  from  day  to  day.  I  doubt 
my  more  effective  administration  or  as  effective  administration 
1  be  obtained  by  an  independent  agencv  unless  it  would  be  set 
ong  the  lines  of  one  of  those  proposals  Vhere  they  iust  buv  all 
nd  and  resell  it,  and  so  on.  ^  j  . 

.  Brody.  Senator,  it  hasn't  been  so  verv  long  a^o  that  there  was 
at  argument  since  the  Corps  of  Engineers  build  comparable 
cts  that  all  their  responsibilities  be  placed  in  the  Bureau  of 
mation  because  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  enforcing  the 
?e  limitation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  not  and  it  was 
pplicable  to  Corps  projects.  This  argument  was  used.  I  would 
St,  sir,  that  you  have  to  assume  that  every  governmental  agency 
ng  to  prosecute  the  programs  that  are  given  to  it  and  if  they 
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don't  then  I  think  you  have  to  get  them  out  of  there,  but  T  I 
think  that  the  logic  of  taking  this  kind  of  thing  away  from  tljc  i 
reau  of  Reclamation  exists  because  the  question  of  acreage  limitat 
or  the  size  of  holdings  and  the  operating  of  holdings  is  very  m 
interrelated  with  the  ability  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  project,  how  ; 
will  operate  the  project  and  many  other  factors.  And  I  quest 
whether  the  separation  of  those  two  would  be  practical. 

Mr.  Pafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  other  ob 
vation  relative  to  some  of  the  testimony  you  have  received  and  m 
allegations  that  have  been  made  otherw^ise.  It  is  alleged  quite 
phatically,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
enforcing  the  excess  land  laws,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  j 
pie  and  others  say  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  California  S 
water  project  was  to  avoid  the  excess  land  laws.  What  laws  wc 
there  be  to  avoid  if  the  Bureau  of  Rex^lamation  were  not  enfon 
them? 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevensox.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  appraisal  policie 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  unfair  or  unrealistic.  Some  claim 
the  forced  sales  of  excess  lands  are  at  prices  which  are  too  low, 
therefore,  it  is  confiscation.  Others  claim  that  the  appraisal  values 
too  high,  and  that  the  sellers  are  therefore  unfairly  rewarded 
the  small  farmer  cannot  buy  at  reasonable  prices.  '\Miat  do  you 
about  these  arguments? 

Mr.  Pafford.  As  about  everything,  there  are  extreme  views 
there  are  middle-ground  view^s.  Let  me  tell  you  how  this  is  actu 
handled.  At  the  time  of  an  excess  of  land,  the  owner  will  come  h 
for  approval  of  the  price  at  which  he  proposes  to  sell  his  land, 
have  a  staff  appraiser  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  property  as  i 
and  through  comparison  with  adjacent  properties  and  others 
what  the  value  would  be  if  it  were  not  receiving  project  water.  ] 
good  many  cases  the  appraisal  we  come  up  with  is  lower  than 
landowner  proposed  price.  If  we  get  into  a  disagreement  our 
tracts  provide  for  an  appraisal  by  a  three-man  board,  an  appra 
selected  by  us,  an  appraiser  selected  by  the  landowner,  and  an  | 
praiser  chosen  by  those  two.  I  think  by  and  large  we  are  probabl  i 
about  the  right  area,  since  we  are  accused  about  equally  of  ha^a 
allowed  too  high  a  price  or  selling  too  low.  Of  course,  as  I  am  ;i 
you  know,  when  it  comes  to  the  appraisal  of  land  value,  it  is  n 
precise  science  that  you  can  put  in  a  computer  and  it  spits  it  oui  : 
depends  on  the  judgment  of  people.  We  will  not  approve  a  sale   « 
in  the  judgment  of  our  apppraiser  doesn't  fulfill  the  requiremen; 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Brody.  Senator,  may  I  give  you  some  more  specific  inforu 
tion  on  the  last  question  ?  In  the  fifteen  sales  that  I  recounted  to  o 
earlier,  10  of  them  were  conducted  by  these  outside  appraisers  i 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Appraisers,  and  three  ex  ii 
appraisers,  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  appraisal  business,  v.i 
appointed  to  do  this  appraising.  In  other  instances  there  are  pe^l 
on  the  Bureau  staff  which  have  done  it,  but  in  10  of  the  15  or  1  i 
was  this  kind  of  an  appraisal. 
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dts'st  firoTJoTgeit Wn"^  '"^'  philosophical  question  I  would 

r^il  !T^^^^^^'f '"^"H''  P'-og'-ams  designed  to  encourage  farm- 
rs  to  take  their  land  out  of  production.  AVe  also  have  landt-eclam^ 
on  policies  designed  to  help  them  put  their  land  into  prXtZ 
an^you  reconcile  for  me  what  appears  to  be  a  conflicfm  pubHc 

Mr.  Brodt.  Perhaps  I  have  been  commenting  on  too  manv  of  the«e 
aestions  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  vou  mv  views  on'it  TTater 
■source  development  does  not  come  about.  Senator,  overnight  The 
rojec  on  which  I  am  working  was  initiated  30  vears  nZtnd  it  is 
,t  yet  completed.  In  1933  the  State  of  California  was  con°empla  n' 
water  bond  referendum  with  reference  to  water  resource  de  4  "r" 
Ti'SiT  °*  ')?  ^r.^""  arguments  that  was  raised  agaTnst  it  was 
:e  fact  that  you  should  not  be  importing  water  to  areas  to  use  for 
e  production  of  crops.  Xow  this  was  in  1933 

If  our  production  had  remained  constant  in  the  intervenino-  years 
e  war  years  and  the  other  years,  where  would  we  be  todav^tTh 
spect  to  production  if  we  had  not  brought  in  this  additional  a^ri- 

fnT°f  in''fact''V''"'  *''"■''  ''■f  '""'P'"^^^  '»  tl^^  ^^°P^  todav_mv 
nt  is.  m  fact,  there  are  surpluses  today  but  this  does  not  mean 
re  IS  going  to  be  a  surplus  a  few  years  from  now.  As  a  matter  of 
t  according  to  statistics  that  I  have  seen,  if  all  the  food  that  °s 
ducexl  in  the  world  today  were  distributed  equally  to  all  tl  e  peo 
Ts  tV'jt  T  "T''^.""  ^'  ''""?'--^--  ^°  I  don-t  think  our  prob- 
es rm^TtroSod^SK-  '^-^"""*"'''  P'-"^"^'-"  -  --'>  - 

J"KS"n'ryeat7  ^'"'  '''''"''''''  *'"*  *'""  "'''  '^'^  '  '"«^'- 
Irtai^T'^^n^"'  ^  '"?'  "°^-  ^  '"""x""*  suggesting  that  there  will  be  a 
ftSi  H  ^  "^P  "'  ^  •''^'"■^-  ^  «'"  ^^y'"'^  that  over  a  period  of 
e  ti  he  ^n^J^'  ^"^  "'^"•'-  «"d.  I  think  there  are  adjustmints  that 
^e  to  be  made  in  our  production  in  terms  of  shortages  in  some  in- 

eriect  DaJance  at  any  time. 

f  nr^t™^"""  ^  '"'^'''  '\^'^  *•"?*  *'"''  program  here,  like  the  reclama- 
a?S^,    l'"'"-7'!'''-  \^^  '"'''^'^^  ^  ""'"'^  gr^^f"-  diversity 
rtTunflv    f '^P?:'^"^tion  of  many  things  that  are  still  in  quite 
^edS"i;  ^  r'"''^P  interrelationship  with  programs  in- 

ductfo  o!  ^%'"rP'"''''J'"'^.P'<'g™"^  f°''  taking  laSd  out  of 
ik  for  tlf  "•;*-'^'l\"g  production.-  the  overlap  is  |uite  small.  I 
It  tor  the  reclamation  program,  as  a  whole,  about  2  percent  of 
r,t=  P*>™^»*s  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1970  for 
ner,  ^^  ^"PPorted  crops  were  reported  to  have  been  paid  to 
"wL  'I'^ceived  reclamation   project  water.   The  big  advan- 

Plv  o  fn'lL^'''.f  i'°"  V  '''"?^'  ^"^^'^  ^"  opportunity  to  adjust 
pjy  to  follow  he  law  of  supply  and  demand,  because  the  farmer 
much  greater  latitude  with  what  he  can  grow 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  We  are  tryin, 
these  hearings  to  hear  the  views  from  all  sides  on  every  issue.  1 
therefore  especially  grateful  to  you  for  appearing  here  today. 

If  we  have  had  any  disappointment  in  these  hearings,  it  is  bee 
WQ  haven't  in  all  cases,  and  on  all  questions,  been  able  to  get  the  v 
of  all  parties.  It  is  certainly  through  no  lack  of  our  effort. 

I  am  disappointed  that  so  far  many  of  the  representatives  of  i 
business,  so-called,  have  not  seen  fit  to  appear  in  these  hearing 
California,  or  at  our  Washington  hearings. 

Your  testimony  has  been  very  helpful  and  I  am  grateful.  Tl 
you. 

Mr.  Brody.  I  wonder  if  I  may  make  one  concluding  statemei 
know  you  are  pressed  for  time. 

Senator,  as  I  viewed  the  information  as  reported  in  the  pres 
least,  that's  been  supplied  your  committee,  I  have  become  more 
turbed  than  I  ever  have  in  the  past  over  it  because  it  is  a  repet: 
of  things  that  have  been  proven  false  in  the  past.  On  the  other  h 
to  come  in  and  respond  to  them  or  to  attempt  to  offer  what  you 
sider  to  be  constructive  suggestions,  you  become  the  tool  of  the  1 
landowner  which  is  not  the  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  vie\^ 
comments  that  are  made,  it  reminds  me  of  a  statement  used  tc 
scribe  one  man  at  a  particular  point  of  time  who  said  he  was 
astute  and  could  find  a  difficulty  for  any  solution.  I  think  this  is  "^ 
has  been  done  here. 

Now,  if  we  would,  I  have  a  feeling  that  in  these  objectors  who . 
been  appearing  before  your  committee  in  the  past,  at  least  as  h 
the  excess  land  provisions  are  concerned,  are  using  the  small  far 
are  using  the  farm  labor  in  this  particular  instance,  why  I  do 
know.  But  I  do  know  this,  that  if  they  were  sincerely  intere 
here  is  a  vehicle,  and  there  is  machinery  they  can  work  with.  I 
not  heard  one  of  them  come  up  with  a  constructive  program  i 
how  they  can  distribute  these  lands  to  the  small  farmer,  to  the  i 
tenant. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  partly  our  job  and  one  of  the  rea 
we  are  holding  these  hearings.  We  want  to  develop  some  fair  pol 
and  we  are  not  simply  hearing  the  opponents  of  irrigation  proj 
Yesterday,  for  example,  was  spent  mostly  in  hearing  directly  ' 
the  farmers,  large  and  small. 

Now,  with  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  moving  becaus 
really  are  running  very  far  behind  our  time  schedule. 

Additionally,  we  just  learned  that  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  On 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
not  be  able  to  be  here  with  us  this  morning.  He  was  invited  to  te 
in  view  of  his  long  interest  in  the  problems  that  our  subcomn 
has  been  considering,  and  we  do  have  a  copy  of  his  statement,  t^ 
I  order  printed  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Gary  J.  Near,  who  had  been  invited  to  te 
on  the  water  issue,  and  prepared  a  statement,  but  has  consente 
presenting  his  views  in  writing,  rather  than  orally,  in  order  tha 
might  move  on. 

I  order  that  Mr.  Near's  testimony  be  printed  after  Senator  Mc 
statement  in  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
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Mr.  Chairman.   I  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
ty  to  add  my  voice  to  the  growing  numbers  of  citizens 
jrned  about  the  new  forces  at  work  in  rural  America. 

We  hear  more  and  more  about  giant  corporations  and 
.omerates  in  agriculture,  but  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
'f  us  are  aware  of  just  how  dramatically  these  entities 
eshaping  rural  society.   For  example,  Tenneco  controls 
than  1  million  acres  of  prime  farmland  in  California; 

corporations  dominate  the  Nation's  lettuce  production: 
wenty   large  corporations  now  control  U.  S.  poultry  pro- 
on.      Just  recently,  a  Time  Magazine  reported  that  Boeing 
aft  purchased  100,000  acres  in  Oregon,  including  some  to 
mted  in  potatoes.   This  can  only  depress  further  the 
J  in  one  industry  that  already  is  in  trouble. 

The  invasion  of  these  giant  corporate  entities  have 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  a  period  of  just  20 

the  total  U.  S.  farm  population  has  been  reduced  by  60"^, 
e  number  of  farms  has  been  cut  in  half,  while  the  avcr.-ro 
e  per  farm  is  on  the  increase. 

Tor  example,  the  farm  population  in  1950  amounted  to 
lion.   By  19C9,  that  number  had  dropped  to  10  million, 
sed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  population,  in  1950 
riTi  population  accounted  for  15^.  of  the  total  and  by  1969 

less  than  S§. 
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The  number  of  commercial  farms  in  1950  was  5.6 
million.  In  1969,  there  were  fewer  than  2.0  million  fam 
although  during  that  same  period  the  average  acres  per  f{ 
increased  from  200  to  380. 

Taking  into  account  a  change  in  definition  of  a 
"commercial  farm"  from  1950  to  1964,  there  was  a  marked  < 
crease  in  their  numbers  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  1950 
there  were  34,470  commercial  farms.  3y  1969  the  figures 
dropped  to  17,003  farms. 

SSirangely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  dramatic  shift  in 
basic  character  of  rural  America  has  attracted  little  at' 
tion.  V.liile  we  have  dutifully  counted  the  people  moving 
farms  to  cities,  we  have  exhibited  little  curiosity  aboui 
causes  of  this  migration.  We  have,  as  a  result,  perpetui 
the  myth  cf  the  inevitability  of  bigness  in  agriculture--: 
bijrness  that  exists  attthe  expense  of  human  and  social  v 
and  institutions. 

The  family  farra  has  always  been  more  than  an  cc 
entity.   It  has,  until  recently,  been  a  basic  component 
social  and  political  systems.   Since  Thomas  Jefferson  fi 
idealized  the  family  farm  in  his  vision  of  a  nation  of  sa 
independent  land  holders,  the  family  farm  has  symbolizedt 
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American  dream.  An  agriculture  based  on  the  family  farm 
has  afforded  countless  opportunities  for  the  realization 
Df  that  dream. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  our  rural  landscape  was 
lotted  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family  farms  generously 
nterspersed  with  economically  viable  rural  towns  and 
hriving  rural  communities.   Today  both  the  family  farms  and 
he  rural  communities  which  they  supported  are  fast  disappcarin« 
n  their  place  we  now  find  "farms"  that  are  operated  on  a  vast 
cale  by  phantom  machines,  directed  by  a  new  breed  of  "farmers" 
rom  the  corporate  board  rooms  of  Houston,  Los  Angeles  and 
ew  York.   Modern  American  agriculture  is  no  longer  character- 
zed  by  Farmer  Jones  and  Parmer  Smith.   Modern  "fanners"  liavo 
he  unlikely  names  of  Tenneco ,  United  Brands,  Purex,  SoutJicrn 
acific,  Standard  Oil  and  Boeing. 

This  corporate  domination  is  not  inevitable,  but  it 
as  been  encouraged  by  the  federal  government  through  generous 
rop  subsidies;  tax  benefits- -including  tax  loss  farjaing  ad- 
1. leases  available  only  to  the  giants;  research  subsidies 
irough  land  grant  colleges;  and  other  economic  incentives. 
1   the  Western  States,  it  has  been  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
Jnt's  failure  to  enforce  the  acreage  limitation  provision  of 
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Fedoral  Reclamation  Law,  a  limitation  I  have  lon^  supported 
On  the  West  Coast,  completion  of  new  water  projects,  which 
cost  the  taxpayer  millions  of  dollars,  will  provide  cheap 
water  to  a  few  rich  farmers  and  corporations  and  will  bring 
thousands  of  new  acres  into  production,  all  to  the  economic 
detriment  of  the  independent  family  farmer. 

Yet  another  subsidy  is  the  assurance  of  cheap  labo 
No  other  industry  except  agriculture  has  ever  been  the  bene 
ficiary  of  a  ready  supply  of  cheap  labor,  an  indirect  subsi 
resulting  from  tlie  exclusion,  or  at  best,  only  partial  incl 
of  farmworkers  from  practically  evory  major  social  and  work 
benefit  program  ever  enacted  into  lav;.  And  this  cheap  labo 
policy  works  especially  to  the  detriment  of  the  small  farm© 
and  his  iiamily  who  invest  countless  hours  of  their  ovm  labo 
earn  their  ovm  living. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chaimaan ,  that  the  family  farmer  is 
inefficient.   In  fact,  many  studies  illustrate  that  the  sma 
farmer  is  in  many  cases  the  more  efficient  farmer.   He  simp 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  economic  power  of  gian 
corporations  and  conglomerates  that  can  rely  on  tlieir  non-fr 
income  to  sustain  any  losses  in  their  farming  divisions  and 
vrhich  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  supported  by  the  federal 
government . 
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I  commend  your  Subcommittee  for  beginning  this 
essential  investigation.   I  hope  that  your  hearings  will 
document  the  real  tragedy  of  our  dying  American  dream:  the 
suffocation  of  the  fainily  farm  by  forces  beyond  its  control 
and  the  loss  of  oppottunity  for  a  life  of  dignity  and  worth 
in  rural  America.   We  must  decide  what  we  want  for  rural 
\inerica--a  food  production,  processing  and  distributing 
factory,  or  an  agriculture  that  is  based  on  human  values. 

I  vote  for  the  latter  and  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
lot  delay  the  implementation  of  a  rural  policy  that  can  re- 
italize  our  rural  countryside. 
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TO: 


FROM: 

DATE: 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMIT 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOI 

GARY  J.    NEAR,    ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

JANUARY  13,    1972 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    CALIFORNIA 


RE; 


THE  CALIFORNIA  WATER  PROJECT  ANI 
EFFECTS  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  1 
AGRICULTURE  INDUSTRY 


BIOGRAPHY  -  Mr.  Near  is  an  attorney  in  private  practice  in  San  Frar 
and  also  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  T 
represents  the  conservation  groups  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sierr. 
in  a  present  lawsuit  challenging  the  California  Water  Project  in  the  Uni 
States  District  Court  in  San  Francisco.  The  name  of  the  case  is  Sierr 
Friends  of  the  Earth,    et  al.  ,    v.    Morton,    et  al.  ,   No.    C-71-500  SAW. 


Gary  J.   Near 

440  Pacific  Avenue 

San  Francisco,    California  94133 

Tel: (415)  398-4727 
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The  California  Water  Project,    a  joint  federal-state  project, 
the  largest  water  project  in  the  United  States,    both  in  terms  of  public 
ancing  and  its  impact  on  the  environment.      The  project  consists  of  a 
•ies  of  dams,    reservoirs,    aqueducts,    and  pumping  plants  that  are 
ligned  to  transfer  surplus  water  that  exists  in  Northern  California  and 
San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Region  to  the  water-deprived  areas  of 
ifornia's  Central  Valley  and  the  Southern  California  region,   primarily 
>  Angeles  metropolitan  area.     The  cost  of  this  project  ranges  from 
billion  to  $10  billion,    depending  upon  what  system  of  accounting  is 
d  and  what  factors  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Unquestionably,    a  project  of  this  magnitude  and  sophistication 
s  yield  substantial  benefits  to  many  sectors  of  the  California  economy, 
ddition  to  recreational  benefits  and  certain  environmental  benefits  such 
lood  control.     However,   my  testimony  before  this  committee  will  not 
orate  on  the  benefits  of  the  Califorr.ia  Water  Project;  rather  it  will 
e  the  problems  presented  by  the  California  Water  Project  as  it  affects 
environment,    and  more  particularly  how  it  affects  the  agriculture 
stry  in  California. 

When  the  California  Water  Project  was  passed  into  legislation 
e  early  1960's  it.    like  many  other  public  projects,   was  heralded  as  a 
end  designed  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  water  resource  allocation. 

optimistic  forecast  began  to  erode  away  as  the  evidence  began  to 
mulate  as  to  the  effect  of  the  massive  water  transfer  on  the  environ- 

in  California. 


In  order  to  receive  an  overview  of  the  impact  of  the  California 
r  Project,    it  would  be  helpful  to  break  down  this  project  into  three 


aphic  areas  and  separate  out  the 


environmental  effects  in  rough 


tisions  in  these  areas.     In  Northern  California,    especially  the  area 
I  San  Francisco,   the  effect  focuses  on  the  damming  up  of  wild  rivers 
s  area.     Rivers  such  as  the  Sacramento,    Klamath,   Eel     and  Trinity 
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have  been  converted  from  their  natural  and  wild  state  to  rivers  that  h 
periodic  dams  and  reservoirs  on  them.  The  second  large  area  of  cor 
is  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  region.  The  overall  effect  of  the  Cali 
Water  Project  in  this  area  is  to  divert  fresh  water  which  norn^ally  ac 
to  the  Bay-Delta  region  from  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers. j 

diversion  of  the  fresh  water  from  these  rivers  has  a  resultant  effect  c 

I 

seriously  aggravating  the  v/ater  pollution  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  an; 
diminishing  the  agricultural  vitality  of  the  fertile  Delta  region.  The  t 
area  effected  by  the  Water  Project  is  Southern  California.  The  envir 
mental  effects  of  the  Water  Project  in  this  area  become  somewhat  sp 
lative;  however,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Water  Project  allows  for  mi 
residential,  commercial  and  agricultural  development  in  an  area  that 
not  well  be  suited  for  the  volume  of  the  development  that  is  anticipatec 
the  Water  Project.  The  serious  and  acknowledged  problems  of  air  pc 
urban  sprawl  and  land  speculation  are  definitely  connected  to  the  mas 
transfer  of  water  provided  by  the  California  Water  Project.  Without 
water  transfer,  these  problems  woiild  not  have  reached  the  magnitude 
severity  of  the  present  level. 


The  connection  between  the  Water  Project  and  the  agricul 
industry  in  California  is  direct  and  substantiad.  It  is  common  knowle 
that  a  major  reason  for  the  promotion  of  the  California  Water  Project 
to  circumvent  the  more  restrictive  control  of  the  Federal  Reclamatio: 
specifically  the  l60-acre  limitation.  The  California  Water  Project  ha 
acreage  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  water  available  for  agricultural 
development.  In  this  respect,  the  California  Water  Project  expressly 
encourages  large-scale  and  massive  agricultural  developnnent.  The  i: 
conspicuous  examples  of  land  ownership  which  document  this  contenti  i 
are  such  agricultural  combines  as  Tenneco,  Standard  Oil  of  Californi 
Teejon  Ranch  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  all  of  whom  have  agricu:. 
farms  in  excess  of  200,000  acres  each.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Califor: 
Water  Project  these  large  combines  could  not  exist.  This  Committeei 
heard  previous  testimony  on  the  effects  of  these  large  agricultural 
conglomerates  as  to  their  competitive  advantage  over  the  small  famil 
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arm  in  California,    and  these  problems  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
>aper. 

Concern  over  the  environmental  effects  of  the  California 
^ater  Project  mounted  through  the  years  and  as  studies  were  made  and 
uspicions  were  converted  into  facts,    the  evidence  against  the  California 
rater  Project  in  many  respects  became  of  a  serious  nature.      The  adverse 
ffect  of  the  Water  Project  on  such  environmental  considerations  as  water 
aality,   fish  and  wildlife  habitats,    commercial  fishing,    recreational 
alues  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  were  drawn  into  question  and  the  effect 
:  the  Water  Project  in  many  cases  was  of  a  permanent  and  irreparable 
ature.     These  shortcomings  of  the  Water  Project  led  conservation  groups 
ich  as  the  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of  the  Earth  to  take  a  hard  second 
ok  at  the  water  Project.      The  result  of  this  close  reappraisal  of  the 
ater  Project  culminated  in  a  substantial  lawsuit  filed  by  these  groups 
St  Spring.     (This  lawsuit  will  be  submitted  as  an  exhibit  to  this  testimony   ) 
essence  the  lawsuit  filed  against  the  California  Water  Project  charged 
at  the  existing  project  was  in  serious  and  substantial  violation  of  several 
atutes.    specifically  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  I969,   the 
vers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899,    and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
t.     The  present  status  of  the  lawsuit  is  that  the  government's  motion  to 
5  miss  has  been  denied  and  the  lawsuit  is  proceeding  toward  a  trial.      The 
lief  sought  by  the  lawsuit  is  compliance  with  the  mandatory  studies 
5uired  by  these  federal  statutes  and  appropriate  permits  to  be  granted 
■  the  construction  of  facilities  that  are  part  of  the  Water  Project.     Until 
:se  studies  and  permits  are  granted  the  lawsuit  seeks  to  restrict  any 
ther  development  of  the  Water  Project. 

Approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  California  Water  Project 
:ompleted.     However,    several  major  components  of  the  California  Water 
>ject  remain  uncompleted  and  have  not  been  affirmatively  authorized 
the  United  States  Congress.     I  would  likelto  dwell  a  few  minutes  on 
e  major  components  because  I  think  this  Committee  should  be  aware 
heir  impact  on  the  environment  and  the  agriculture  business  in 
ifornia.      Two  major  components  which  have  not  been  built  nor  authorized 
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by  Congress  are  the  "Peripheral  Canal"  and  the  "East-Side  Canal", 
The  purpose  of  these  two  canals  is  to  divert  the  fresh  water  that  com 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  River  around  the  Delta  approxima 
45  miles  to  the  pumping  plants  located  at  Tracy  in  the  heart  of  the  De 
region.  Although  the  proponents  of  these  canals  claim  that  many  env 
mental  safeguards  will  be  instituted  and  the  Delta  region  and  the  Bay 
will  be  protected  by  these  canals,  these  are  questionable  conclusions 
have  dubious  support  in  fact  or  logic.  One  effect  of  the  Peripheral  C 
is  beyond  question;  namely,  it  will  allow  for  approximately  a  doublinj 
the  fresh  water  diversion  from  the  Sacramento  River  into  the  Ccdifor 
Water  Project  which  will  service  the  Central  Valley  region  and  the  S 
California  region.      The  East-Side  Canal  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  presumptuous  or  maybe  even  fooli 
to  say  that  these  proposed  additions  to  the  California  Water  Project  ] 
one  central     question,    I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  these  components 
raise  the  following  question.      That  question  could  be  stated  as  follow 
If  there  is  not  enough  water  to  service  the  projected  demands  of  the  ( 
fornia  Water  Project,   who  is  going  to  get  the  first  priority  of  the  war 
This  question  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  .realizing  the  effects 
diverting  the  fresh  water  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  and  the 
effects  of  damming   up  the  wild  coast  rivers  in  Northern  California. 
The  evidence  accumulated  in  studies  done  by  the  United  States  Geoloj 
Survey  and  the  California  State  Water  Resources  Department  substaii 
that  there  is  an  absolute  need  to  have  substantial  fresh  water  through 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  flow  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay- 
region  in  order  to  protect  the  water  quality  of  this  area.     Given  this 
requirement,    the  question  arises  is  there  enough  water  to  be  transfe 
to  the  Central  Valley  region  and  Southern  California  to  meet  the  proj^ 
needs  of  these  areas?     The  answer  seems  to  be  No. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  I  would  suggest  to  this  Com 
to  examine  very  closely  any  request  to  extend  the  California  Water  P 
through  such  components  as  the  Peripheral  Canal  and  the  East-Side  ( 
Quite  apart  from  any  justification  on  a  cost-benefit  formula,  which  w 
be  hard  to  substantiate,    it  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the  adverse  ei 
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ental  effects  by  further  water  diversion,     as  contemplated  by  the 
»ripheral  and  East-Side  Canals,   would  be  disastrous  to  the    San 
rancisco  Bay-Delta  region  and  to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  of  Northern 
ilifornia. 

Another  aspect  of  the  California  Water  Project  which  should 
of  interest  to  this  Comnriittee  is  the  treatment  of  agricultural  waste 
Iters.     I  refer  to  the  drainage  water  that  comes' off  agricultural  areas 
it  is  loaded  with  herbicides,    pesticides  and  other  environmentally 
rmful  chemicals.      This  ^is  no  mean  problem,    because  it  results  in 
ter  pollution  from  these  agricultural  waste  products  flowing  into  fresh 
ters.     The  San  Luis  Drain  is  the  component  of  the  California  Water 
eject  which  drains  off  the  agricultural  waste  from  the  Central  Valley 
jion.      This  drain  is  woefully  inadequate  to  separate  out  and  treat  the 
rmful  chemicals  which  eventually  flow  into  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Ita  region  through  the  San  Joaquin  River.      The  dumping  of  these  a^rri- 
tural  waste  waters  into  these  fresh-water  areas  seriously  aggravates 
already-existing  water  pollution  problem  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 
5  solution  to  this  problem  is  of  a  relatively  easier  nature  than  some  of 
other  questions  posed  by  the  California  Water  Project;  namely,    treat- 
nt  of  these  waste  waters  could  separate  out  the  harmful  elements  and 
)w  recycled  water  to  flow  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  without  any 
mful  effects. 

In  conclusion,    I  hope  these  observations  provided  a  framework 
'iew  file  impact  of  the  California  Water  Project  as  it  effects  the  environ- 
it  and  the  agriculture  industry  in  California.     It  should  be  obvious  from 
se  comments  and  the  lawsuit  discussed  that  a  vigilant  attitude  exists 
)ng  persons  concerned  about  environmental  quality  and  they  will  not 
itate  to  challenge  extensions  to  the  California  Water  Project. 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  26,  J 
Hon.  John  W.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General  :  There  is  pending  before  your  Departme 
question  of  whether  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  United  States  District 
for  the  Southern  District  of  California  in  the  so-called  Imperial  Irri 
District  excess  land  case  {United  States  v.  Imperial  Irrigation  Distric 
67-7-T). 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  case  be  appealed  for  the  reasons  set  out 
enclosed  letter  to  Solicitor  Melich  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  written  to  Solicitor  Melich,  I  would  point  oi 
nearly  all  Federal  reclamation  projects  for  many  jears  have  been  authori 
statutes  employing  language  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  I 
Act  which  the  District  Court  held  did  not  incorporate  the  excess-land  ] 
tions  by  reference. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  District  Court's  view,  it  has  never  beer 
tioned  that  the  language  in  these  authorizing  acts  which  is  substantially 
tical  to  section  14  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  makes  the  excef 
limitations  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  applicable.  The  District  ( 
opinion  now,  for  the  first  time,  raises  a  substantial  question  regarding  w 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Congress  and  the  water  user  groups  s 
project  authorizations  have  been  in  error  in  assuming  that  authorizing  a  ] 
subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  made  excess-land  limitations  appl 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  the  issue  of  what  the  law  now  is  be  ch 
I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  promptly  authorize  the  United 
Attorney  to  perfect  an  appeal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Resou 


March  26, : 
Hon.  Mitchell  Melich, 
Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Melich  :  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wat 
Power  Resources,  I  hope  you  will  recommend  to  the  Department  of  Justic 
the  United  States  appeal  the  decision  in  the  Imperial  excess-lands  case. 

As  Judge  Turrentine's  January  5  opinion  points  out,  the  departmental 
that  culminated  in  Solicitor  Barry's  opinion  of  December  31,  1964  em: 
from  an  inquiry  I  made  on  August  7,  1961,  almost  10  years  ago,  as  Ch£ 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at  that  time. 

The  issues  involved  are  of  such  importance  to  the  future  cause  of 
resource  development  that  they  require  review  at  all  appellate  levels  availa 

Where  Judge  Turrentine's  decision  to  be  limited  in  its  impact  to  the  In 
Irrigation  District  alone,  appellate  review  would  be  warranted.  The  B 
Canyon  Project  is  itself  a  reclamation  project  of  the  first  magnitude.  Tl 
American  Canal-Imperial  Irrigation  District  was  the  largest  reclamation  i 
undertaken  at  the  time  of  its  authorization.  In  addition,  Secretary  Wilbur' 
letter  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  have  given  i 
questions  that  have  continued  to  cloud  administration  of  the  excess  lan< 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  These  questions,  I  fear,  will  continue  tc 
unless  all  avenues  of  appellate  review  are  exhausted. 

Beyond  that,  and  of  perhaps  greater  compelling  consequence  is  the  fac 
the  impact  of  Judge  Turrentine's  opinion  goes  considerably  beyond  the  j 
scope  of  Colorado  River  water  service  to  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dist 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-537)  provides  f 
TJnited  States  to  make  up  deficiencies  on  present  Colorado  River  flows  b; 
mentation  so  that  there  will  be  available  for  beneficial  consumptive  use 
three  lower  basin  states  a  total  of  7^/^  million  acre-feet  annually.  By  secti< 
of  the  Act,  this  augmentation  water  is  to  be  available  on  the  same  terms  as 
be  applicable  if  mainstream  water  were  available  for  release  in  the  qua 
required  to  supply  such  consumptive  use. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  whether  or  not  excess-land  limitation  v 
applicable  to  augmentation  water  supplied  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Distr 
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He  United  States  at  substantial  additional  cost  will  turn  on  the  Dresent  ^t«t^  nf 

)Iding  introduces  substantial  uncertaintfis  into  the  aDnlio^hntt.     /"""''"^ ' 
nd  limitations  wliieh  should  be  clarified  by  appel  ate  review  ^  "*  ^^'*'''" 

To  begin  with,  a  holding  that  a  provision  such  as  sect  on  14  of  the  RonM». 

istpiiiiissi 

miiar  to  section  14.  An  obvious  example  is  Coaehella    for  the  annlicnhiifi-^^f 
e  excess-land  limitation  to  the  Coaehella  Valley  has  no   been  Ked  1  further 

n  law  by  a  provision  similar  to  section  14  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  ProilctAor 
rate^Tnto^th^rfb"  °'-*"  ""T'?'  ^'^"^^  ^">^^''-  Recla.SZ  law  is  tncir- 

^he  uncertainties  introduced  by  the  reading  Judge  Turrentine  ^ives  to  ^pp 
on  ifis  bv ''n"'  "'  ^^^'^^  '^^^^  involved  have  I  pre-proTect  hiltor^  of  irri-" 
st^nefion  of\h.  tT ^^f  n^^'  ^^^*  ^"^^^  Turrentine's  opinion  regarding  the 
^S  thf  Jignific^nol'rS'n"^'"  '''T''  ^'^  '^'  <iependent  upon  his  conclusions 
rSo^^^  aJ^  I  ^.  ^^  pre-project  irrigation  in  the  Imperial  Valley 

\lfr?yl,^^  ^^  uncertainty  introduced  by  the  opinion  deals  with  the  rela- 
er/i^.H.'^^^''  excess-land  limitations  and  pre-project  use  ofTater    Thei 

gnrsu-^ier^taT-t^;--r:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

f Zit;-f  ?hTe=a'^.?d'"^vf ii  :^^  &^^/^h  ■;i~ci 

vJ^Jtri  h '  .v.^  ^^^'  involving  principally  the  Central  Valley  ProieS  it 
■rejected  by  the  Congress  but  the  turmoil  that  ensued  plagued  thrreclama 

inTLTanVS's^Srlt  Tl'^^^'  ^^J-^  ^^-t  ca'n  bl  ride's  potSly 
oiJ^  •  .      si«iilarly  can  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  extensive  ron 

ersy  in  connection  with  future  authorizations  which  co^ld  have  a  subsSn 
adverse  impact  upon  the  reclamation  program  suDstan- 

be  rTiched  «^^/n?h^T^  appellate  review  that  authoritative  determinations 
innH  1.W?  f-  ^  the  present  state  of  the  law  respecting  applicabilitv  of  ex- 
ion  t?t?ir.n..'.'f  ^"'^^  reclamation  authorization^  in  my 
ified.                    nncertamties  introduced  by  Judge   Turrentine's   opinion  be 

i^vaHditv'^of%''hV^Pn^%^'^  question,  there  is  .substantial  doubt  concerning  the 
ifn.  n    ^    ^  the  Court's  holding  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 

ies  a^vTs L?^  tn't.^'^i'"^  ^'"'?f  ^"  ''''  Eisenhower  Administratfon  felt 
'^orZn!'f  i^f  i!.^.^^^.  S^^P^^^^e  Court's  Special  Master  hearing  Arizona  v. 
oniw  that,  in  his  opinion,  excess-land  limitations  are  fully  applicable 

sta^ruatrscru'tiny."^^  "°°  ""'  ""''''  "''"^  ^'  '"''  *-  cas^e'^es'erves  the 
Sincerely  yours, 

^j    .  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

thairman,  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Resources. 
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[Filed  Mar.  29,  1971— Clerk,  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  Calif ori 

by  Deputy]  ' 

In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California 
United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff, 


Imperial  Irrigation  District,  a  Corporation,  Defendants 

John  M.  Bryant,  et  al.,  Intervenors,  Both  Individually  and  on  Behalf  ( 
Class,  To-Wit,  All  Persons  Owning  More  Than  160  Acres  of  Irrigable  L 
Within  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District, 

State  of  California,  Intervenor. 

Ben  Yellen,  et  al.,  Applicants  for  Intervention 

Civil  No.  67-7-T 

Affidavit  of  Frank  J.  Barry  in  support  of  Motion  to  Intervene 

Arthur  Brunwasser 

445  Sutter  Street,  Suite  501 

San  Franisco,  California  94103, 

Telephone:  (415)  391-2203  attorney  for  applicants 

State  of  Oregon 

County  of  Lane,  ss: 

Frank  J.  Barry,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  , 

That  I  reside  at  2085  University  Street,  Eugene,  Oregon;  that  I  ai 
Professor  of  Law  employed  by  the  University  of  Oregon;  that  I  teach  P 
erty,  Environmental  Law  and  Natural  Resources  Law ; 

That  I  served  as  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  Jam 
30,  1961,  to  April  7,  1968;  that  the  Solicitor  is  the  chief  legal  officer  of 
Department  of  the  Interior;  that  a  major  part  of  the  business  of  the  Solic 
during  the  years  that  I  held  that  office  was  the  study,  interpretation 
application  of  the  excess  land  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Laws  of 
United  States; 

That  I  have  read  the  opinion  of  the  Honorable  Howard  B.  Turrem 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  ( 
fornia  in  the  case  entitled,  "United  States  of  America  v.  Imperial  Irriga 
District,  et  al."  (No.  67-7-T  of  the  files  of  said  Court)  ;  that  I  have  n 
Judge  Turrentine  has  held  that  said  excess  land  laws  do  not  apply  to 
Imperial  Irrigation  District;  that  this  opinion  is  the  opposite  to  the  oi 
reached  in  my  opinion  of  December  31,  1964 ; 

That   my    said    opinion   was    arrived   at   after   careful   study   by   the  i^ 
experienced   reclamation  lawyers  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  tha 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Attorney.  General  of  the  United  States ;  that  it 
shared  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Honorable  Fo^ 
Harper,   in   the  Truman  Administration    (71  Int.   Dec.   496,  at  531-548) 
by  the  Solicitor  General  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration   (71  Int.  Dec. 
at  555)  ;   that  the  circumstances  of  the  issuance  of  the  informal  opinioi 
Secretary   Wilbur    "granting"   the   exemption,   the  fact   that  we  were  un 
to    find   any    evidence   in    the   Department   that   Secretary   Wilbur's    Soli( 
considered  the  informal  opinion  and  the  fact  that  none  of  those  who  re 
nized  the  exemption  ever  pretended  to  rely  on  more  than  that  it  was  bi 
on  Secretary  Wilbur's  informal  opinion,  all  raise  doubts  as  to  the  correct 
of  the  informal  opinion ; 

That  notwithstanding  the  conviction  of  the  lawyers  in  my  office,  an* 
myself,  and  the  lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  of  the  applicab 
of  the  excess  land  laws  to  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  we  expressc 
willingness  to  the  representatives  of  the  District  and  of  the  large  landow 
in  the  District  to  submit  the  entire  issue  for  a  judicial  determination  be' 
taking  steps  to  enforce  what  we  thought  and  think  to  be  the  law;  that  i 
was  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  referred  to  by  Judge  Turrentine  on 
of  his  Memorandum  of  Opinion  ; 

That    the    highest    legal    officers    of    three    successive    administrations   !>' 
cast  serious*  doubts   on   the  validity  of  the  informal  Wilbur  opinion;  th 
agree   with   Judge   Turrentine  that   "the  decision  whether  acreage  limita«< 
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jphes  under  the  [Boulder  Canyonl  Project  Act  involves  important  con- 
derations  of  national  policy";  that,  in  my  opinion,  and  with  respect  to 
idge  Turrentme,  this  case  must  be  appealed  to  the  highest  courts  so  that 
ese  important  considerations  of  national  policy"  can  be  finally  resolved- 
at,  m  such  an  important  case  as  this,  it  is  no  more  fitting  that  Judge 
irrentme's  opinion  should  be  the  last  word  than  should  the  opinion  of  the 
►hcitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Dated  this  20th  day  of  March,  1971. 

Frank  J.  Baery. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  March,  1971. 

t  Bryce  Nosher, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County  and  State. 

Department  of  Justice, 

n    nxTXT^^..  T>    *  Washington,  D.C.,  April  16,  1971. 

n.  Clinton  P,  Anderson, 

airman,  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Poicer  Resources 
I  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

^^2t^^7^''\tZ''^^T,'^  7^^\lf  ""^'^^  ^"^^^'  reference  to  your  letter  of 
rch  26,  1971,  addres^d  to  the  Attorney  General  recommending  that  the  Dis- 

t^aJ'L        T""  '°  *^^  f?'^  ""^  ^^""'^^^  ^^«^^*  ^'-  I^^^Perial  Irrigation  District 

fXf  p?,  J^  1     •  •  '    ^  Solicitor  General  determined  that  an  appeal  of  the 
trict  Court  decision  would  not  be  authorized.  In  advising  me  of  his  decision 

teto^u  f^Jrt^hTrTe^s^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^"^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  -'^"^  -^  suggested^tha^f 

s  you  know,  the  lawyers  of  this  Division  who  tried  the  case  in  the  District 
rt  argued  vigorously  in  support  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
]ect  Act  contrary  to  that  arrived  at  by  the  Distict  Judge.  Basicallv,  the  aj^i 
it  was  that  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the  Project  Act.  together  i"th  the 
rences  to  Reclamation  Law  in  Sections  1  and  4(b  of  the  PrSctl^t  made 
provisions  of  Section  46  of  the  1926  Omnibus  Adjustment  Ac    applicabTe  to 

MV^n^'^^'"'^i'^"^^^  '^'^^  ""^^  persuaded  that  the  general  references  in  the 
der  Canyon  Project  Act  to  reclamation  law  were  sufficient  to  evMenc^  a 

To?lCw^lZ\'n'  ^r''''''A  ^"P^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  provisions  of  Sec 
Bad  he  fonnHtlf  V^'^  P^vately  owned  excess  lands  in  Imj^erial  Vallev. 
ead,  he  found  that  other  provisions  of  the  Project  Act  and  the  legislative 
ry  indicated  a  contrary  intent.  And  for  this  interpretation  he  found  con 
tTgresf difnot'^nt '^^  f""'''^''  "'  ^^^  Interior'^had  de'termh/edTn  iZ 
^i^tZv^^^^^^  to  impose  acreage  limitation  on  privately  owned 

7  or  bv  con^-rLtl  1  ^'•''^^T^  T/'''  ^^"^  ^^'  ^^  '^^^^^-  ^'^^'^^  administra- 
Lr  cLpr^rff.  ""^  ^'^^''^"-  .^^  ^^'^"^^  ^^"^  determination.  Similarly,  the 
Mnl^qfnn/.H  '''''''''  ''''''  primarily  based  on  the  fact  a  decision  had  been 
_  in  1933  and  there  was  no  action  to  reverse  it  until  the  Solicitor'-  ooinlon 

rrHt?7oT?h'  r''  ^^^-  ^f  e^^  ^^^^^^^  circumstances  he  condMedTwas 
ropriate  for  the  Government  further  to  pursue  the  matter  bv  seeking  aZ 
te  review  of  the  District  Court  judgment  seeking  ap- 

Sfis^hi^'lfth^  ^^f  ^^^  ^'T'}  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  «"^  experience  with 
■^sVof  «  l-n^ui,  enforced  subdivision  and  sale  of  privately  owned  lands 
t?on  nL-  l^f^it^^i  acreage  which  will  receive  the  benefits  of  a  federal  rec- 
ZtioTryiot^T'tr^'-''  ^"  ^  ^'^''''  ^^^  fundamental  policy  of  t^ie 
ml^lfn^^^f-.^^V"^  'f  "^"^"'^  "^^^^  ^^^  con.gressional  action  todav  so  de- 
feat on  rf?/."tf.  ^"^f  ^^^i«^  2^  «^^  Poli<^.^  by  administrative  or  judicial 
wlti?  ■         s^^atutes  the  age  of  which  leave  them  oi>en  to  attack  as  al 

ubstanf/.'l' v^  ""'  ''""'''''^  ^^  °^^^^^^'^^  ''^''''^^-  To  at\east  some  who  have 
ubstantial  experience  in  this  field  of  the  law,  there  is  little  room  to  don M 

ilet^^wUh  ^al^J^ff^"  ''^^'•^  "'  ''''  ^^^^^^  ^^«^^^^-  ^^^  the  Stature"  It  Large 
The  nrobL?  ?nfioI[  '•''"'^  '''  ""^^^''^  "^^  Congress  itself  has  omitted  to  ad! 
rne  problem    Indeed,  m  some  instances  where  the  problem  has  actmllv 

wfth  bo?b  ?h^'  ''  ^"'  ^r  ''''  ''''''''''  resolution  by  thel^nd?ng  leg  s  a^^ 

^t  to  fvo  d  a  s^'"-*^'-"'      •  '-'  "'"^  ^PP^^ents  of  acreage  limitation  being 

to  avoid  a  showdown  in  the  apparent  hope  that  their  remarks  in  the 
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legislative  history  would  lead  to  an  administrative  or  judicial  resoluttl 
accord  with  their  respective  views.  For  example,  you  will  recall  that  in  coniw 
with  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project,  when  the  question  o 
plicahility  of  acreage  limitation  to  the  state  service  area  was  under  debate 
of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  limitation  declared  it  was  his  purpose  si 
to  leave  the  question  open  for  resolution  by  the  courts.  Opinion  M  36635,  68 
412,  415,  416 

In  your  letter  of  March  26,  1971,  you  concluded  with  the  statement  that,  in  i 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  the  issue  of  what  the  law  now  is  be  clarifi^ 
respectfully  suggest  that  there  is  at  least  an  equal  need  for  modem  legish 
clarifying  whether  it  continues  to  be  congressional  policy  that  the  break  i 
pre-existing  excess  holdings  of  privately  owned  lands  is  a  condition  to 
receipt  of  project  benefits.  There  is  also  need  for  further  legislation  so  Uu 
funds  will  be  appropriated  for,  and  construction  will  not  be  begun  on,  any  pri 
to  which  Congress  intends  acreage  limitation  to  apply  without  there  first  i; 
executed  the  contracts  essential  to  the  execution  of  this  policy. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  in  the  Department  share  your  concern  in  thi 


portant  problem  and  that  we  greatly  appreciate  the  thoughtful  analysis  youi 
mitted  in  support  of  your  recommendation. 
Sincerely, 

Shiro  Kashiwa,    '. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Divish 


;.  I 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  April  16, 19- 
Mr.  David  Brower,  ' 

Friends  of  the  Earth, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Brower  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  5,  1971,  addressed  tl 
Attorney  General  recommending  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  United  Si 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California  in  the  case,  United  S\ 
v.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  On  April  8,  the  Solicitor  General  decided  th.'i 
appeal  would  not  be  authorized.  ' 

The  basis  for  the  Solicitor  General's  decision  was  primarily  that  the  Secrtj 
of  the  Interior  had  determined  in  1933  the  excess  land  provisions  of  reclam.-l 
law  do  not  apply  to  privately  owned  lands  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  thati 
determination  was  not  disturbed  by  either  administrative  or  Congressional  a  i 
until  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  b  i 
December  31,  1964.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Solicitor  General  concli 
it  was  inappropriate  for  the  Government  further  to  pursue,  at  this  date,  an  (i 
to  reverse  the  1933  determination  by  seeking  appellate  review  of  the  Bh 
Court  judgment. 

While  the  Solicitor  General's  decision  controls  appealing  the  District  ( 
decision,  please  be  assured  that  we  do  share  your  concern  for  the  excess 
policies  of  reclamation  law  generally.  I  think,  however,  that  the  decisions  o: 
trial  court  and  the  Solicitor  General  with  respect  to  Imperial  Valley  suggi 
real  need  for  updating  the  excess  land  laws  and  their  applicability  to  parti<l 
projects  if  frustration  of  the  policy  by  judicial  or  administrative  interpretati  i 
to  be  avoided. 

Sincerely, 

Shiro  Kashiwa. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Divisi 


Manhattan,  Kans.,  May  28,  19 
Mr.  Erwin  Oris  wold, 
Solicitor  General,  Justice  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Griswold  :  You  may  have  read  the  report  in  New  Republic  (M 
1971 )  of  th4  recent  decision  and  lack  of  appeal  concerning  the  Impef ial  V I 
land  ownership  (Water,  Water  for  the  Wealthy,  pp.  9  ff).  The  report  of  .) 
part  in  the  decision  not  to  appeal  makes  you  appear  to  be  a  man  of  little  inte: 
If  you  can  explain  how  a  man  with  resoect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  as  pass( 
Congress  and  validated  by  the  President's  signature,  can  countenance  such  a(/ 
or  lack  of  it,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  it. 
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)me  validity  to  their  thinking.  ^«tung  na  ot  it  may  not  have 

Yours  with  dwindling  respect, 

Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Stover. 

Statement  of  Harry  W.  Horton,  Chief  Counsel,  Imperial 
Irrigation  District,  California 

Mr.    Horton.    Chairman   Anderson   and   members    of   the   committee    T   ^m 
:igaUon  District  since  April  1934.  I  am  a  membL  of  "fe  legal  staffT'the 

rz  ^=  c^ari.-fwai  ?uirSio-rn"arpeSe4!S 
rto^et^^^  So\iiLt[n-t=LXT.iriar       -  -- 

so  forth- 
Ill  have  been  entered  into.  Such  contract  or  contracts—" 
ve  skipped  a  great  many  words— 

'If^ni^^''  ?'*^'^'^^  *^'^*  ^"   irrigated  land  held  in  private  ownershin  bv 

e  pres^r^bed ''bvTh '%"'  'f  ''"'f.'^^  ^^^^«  ^^^^^  ^^  appraTsedTn  a  manner 
L  q!f  f      ^  ^^^.  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  sale  prices  thereof  fixed 

^Lf^-t^Z  ""^^^^  ^^^'^  «^  ^t«  ^^^"^1  bona  fide  valu^of  the  date  of 
TsuTe'xcesf  S'l'\l^  Tfr"  construction  of  irrigation' w'ork 
■inn  ffthJ  i^     ^^  ''^'<^  ^'"'"   receive  water  from  any  Droiect  or 

f"r  the  X"of%uer?fn'?''"r'"f^  '"  '^'''"'  "  ^•''"<'  reJorSe  con 
5ec?etary  oflnterio?-"  ™''"'  *'""'  ^"'^  conditions  satisfactory  to 

so  forth. 

oVlhe''ln^'eVor'Ln^^^  T^r.^'^Vf ''"  '^^«  '^^^  ^P^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  Secre- 
contract  he  r/nnnf  ^  r  ^^^^  '"^  *^'^  contract.  If  he  cannot  put  it  in 
-eTe'^ut^lti^^^^^^^^^  -^^-   ^^^   -  -t  better  kuow   that 

'l^hfnri  ^^°^^?f  Anderson,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that  in  this 
ilf^  ^.     ^"^  ^""l^^  familiar  with  that  section  46  of  the  act  of  1926 

1  me-^whaf  the   Secr.t^  "^^^^  ''''''  ^^^^  ^«"  ^^^^  ^^^   I  want  you 
IfioLr^r    ™. Secretary  should  do  if  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that 

.uteTair^jSfonTnft"'  ^''"''  ''"'  ^^  ^'^™''  «'«°  ^  cLfrrt^'nMf 
a^P^I^L  "^'^  ^^^  ^J^^  P^^^^'  let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  done  where 
ain'l^d'LfoTe'ifthe'vlV^^  ^\'''  ^^.^^^--^  the  Sup'r'eme  CoSTf 
fled  for  the  JpriLir'^T.-^''^^^'''''  ^^  ^^^tion  46  in  a  contract  which 
madf  reference  fo^Th'"'?^'^''  ^^^  ^^'^  recordable  contract  that  you 
remeL    S  Thnf    ^;  T^^  ^^"^^  ^^  Wyoming  in  analyzing  the 

ements   ot    that    contract   made   the    statement   in   substance    that   the 
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principles  contained  in  that  of  the  enforced  sale  of  the  property  that  ai 
had  worked  and  lived  on  and  acquired  and  built  up  was  contrary  t< 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution  and  our  right  to  own,  holdi 
acquire  property,  and  that  any  such  contract  would  not  be  enforceable 
would  not  be  permissible  under  Wyoming  law.  As  a  result  of  it,  in  the 
Creek  project,  in  Wyoming,  the  contract  which  the  Government  soug; 
have  there  made  in  keeping  with  section  46  of  the  act  of  1926  was  dec 
to  be  one  that  would  not  be  legal  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  result  was  that  within  a  few  months  after  that  Congress  passe 
exemption  of  the  Owl  Creek  project  so  far  as  the  acreage  limitatil 
concerned. 

Senator  Anderson.  Then  it  would  be  your  theory 

Mr.  HoRTON.  No,  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  only  answer  to  it.  I  will 
you  another.  In  connection  with  these  same  contracts  in  connection  wit 
Central  Valley— and  heaven  forbid  my  trying  to  argue  or  have  a  la 
decided  or  any  influence  based  upon  it  by  appearing  before  this  comn 
that  is  not  my  purpose — involved  in  the  Ivanhoe  case  is  not  only  the  ao 
limitation,  but  the  question  of  water  rights.  That  is  involved  in  any 
where  existing  water  rights  exist.  That  is,  where  there  is  a  going  p 
as  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bert  Smith,  where  the  land  is  wit 
developed  project  in  those  areas  of  a  water  right,  the  court  in  Caliii 
held  that  you  could  no  more  limit  the  use  of  water  within  the  Sta 
California,  regardless  of  its  source,  whether  it  came  through  a  Federal  p 
or  a  non-Federal  project  or  whatever  its  source  might  be,  you  could  no 
limit  that  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  than  a  man  might  own,  becai 
came  from  a  Federal  project,  than  you  could  from  a  non-Federal  pi 
and  held  that  the  authorization  by  the  California  legislation  for  the  de 
of  water  in  keeping  with  the  Federal  statute  was  special  legislation 
the  California  law,  and  not  general  legislation  of  uniform  applicati 
required  by  section  11  of  article  I  of  the  California  Constitution.  The 
fornia  Legislature  had  attempted  to  validate  the  Ivanhoe  contract  by  s 
language.  The  California  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  court  could  not  va 
it,  because  they  could  not  pass  an  act  which  would  permit  discrimii 
between  landowners  in  California  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  they  owne 

I  may  paraphrase  it  by  saying  any  more  than  you  could  say  the  man 
only  own  one  automobile,  provided  so  much  money  or  he  could  only  uj 
highways  or  could  not  use  the  highways  if  he  had  2  automobiles  instead 

The  answer  to  the  situationis  twofold.  One,  what  happened  in  Wye 
and  the  other  is  the  recognition  by  the  Federal  agencies  of  what  has 
a  long  recognized  proposition.  In  1911  the  Attorney  General  of  the  T 
States  issued  an  opinion  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  effec 
where  there  was  an  existing  water  right  the  acreage  limitation  was  not 
cable  and  not  required.  In  1916,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  its 
and  regulations  wrote  into  those  rules  and  regulations  that  the  acreage  1 
tion  was  not  applicable  where  a  water  right  already  existed.  That  same 
exists  in  title  43,  section  627,  I  think,  or  approximately  that,  of  the  F 
Code  of  Regulations  today  having  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  Depai 
of  the  Interior. 

In  1934,  in  connection  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  the  then 
tary  of  the  Interior  issued  a  ruling  that  the  acreage  limitation  was  not  i 
cable  to  Imperial  Valley  because  the  Imperial  A^alley  had  been  a  going  c( 
from  1902  up  until  that  time,  had  their  own  water  rights  and  that  1 
those  water  rights,  the  acreage  limitation  was  not  compulsory,  and  w; 
required,  and  the  act  of  1926  was  in  existence  at  that  time.  That  rulin 
followed  by  a  validation  proceeding  in  California  in  which  the  issue  wasi 
The  Government  representatives  were  present.  The  issue  was  known  ai 
trial  court  specifically  held  that  where  a  water  right  existed,  the  a< 
limitation  had  no  application. 

That  validation  decree  was  entered  in  1934  and  nobody  ever  raised  ai 
tion  on  the  proposition  until  the  Department  of  Justice  raised  it  here  1 
3  weeks  ago. 

I  submit  this  for  your  committee's  consideration. 

In  addition   to   these  questions  that  no  uniform  acreage  limitation  ( 
applied,  that  it  is  workable  in  all  areas,  and  it  is  workable  under  all  c 
stances,  to  the  same  extent  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  acreajj  I 
tation  at  all  in  an  area  where  it  is  a  going  concern,  where  it  is  fully  devo 
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•here  the  men  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  have  develonpd  «nri  h^,,<,v,f  ^ 
cquired  the  land  and  have  it  and  have  ^voTkean-l!Tn^no^J^^^^ 
,rge  corporations.  I  am  talking  about,  for  instance  Mr  McCraci^n^f?^^ 
ranhoe  case  owns  309  acres  of  land  which  he  has  deve  oped  and '  all  but 
)  are  planted  in  grapes.  He  is  a  bachelor  and  because  he  is  a  baohPinr  ho  -f 
mdemned  to  divide  up  his  land  and  sell  it  "^^^"se  ne  is  a  bachelor  he  is 

Water  was  appropriated  for  that  land  under  State  Law.   The  right  exists 
Id  yet  the  Government  comes  in  under  circumstances  of  thnt  iTin.    oL 
.at  Mr  Mccracken  must  make  a  selection  of  the Tand'be  is  go  ng  to  keep'"'' 
I  want  to  make  one  further  comment  as  long  as  we  arp  t^ikw  ah^,^    ^\- 

lV^,\fV'  '''''  '^^"?^  '  ^^^^  -peatrd'fomm^n^r/rom  pZle^^^^^^^ 
feet  that  the  acreage  limitation,  the  limitation  on  the  delivery  of  wlter  hn^ 
.thing  to  do  with  a  man's  ownership  of  land.  It  does  not  aff^t  his  ownershL 
land.  It  IS  merely  a  privilege  of  getting  water  ownership 

eminderf'"'''^   '""'""^'^   ""  ''''  provisions  of  section  46  and  the  contracts 

The  first  thing  that  happens  to  a  man  who  is  in  the  district    who  i^  in  th. 

f a\:ft"r^  i^t  t"'  la^dlf?^?  ^'"^"^  'r''''  in  b^cluL'he'alTeady 
o  a    wrtLt^i    iifeiii,    nis   land   is   fullv    develoned     whiVh    ic    at».    Ar^/-«^„  ^      , 

:  AlScken  '"''""'  °'  ""''"  °'  '"'  representatives  makes  a  selection  to? 
Vow,  let  us  carry  it  one  step  further.  The  construction  of  section  4fi  is  th»t 
irwriVT  ^?   •""'■'"  '"■"  ""^"^"t  irrigation  districts,  he  l"as  to  decide 

.enator  Anderson.  What  was  that  again '^ 

rict  refuse  to  ?elecf  lor  h^nff'^An^^''^  ^'^  ^^^"^'^'  '^"^^  ^^^  directors  of  his 
.at.e-^J:ta-roV^^te^™rt.,rh^r^ 

Sle^^S'"^""-  ''''  '  «"'^''  one  sentence.'S1s"fhree  times  ,ou  have 

r.  HoRTON.  All  right. 

rth^'/f  tf^^''^''?-.^?  ^''^  "'^^"  ^^  «ay  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 

acres  ti?a^''  '  '"'^"'^'^  ^''''''''  ^^^^^«  *^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  is  limited  ?o 

r.  HoRTON.  That  is  right. 

enator  Anderson.  When  did  he  do  that*? 

eifaTaTt-of'the  re^ord'"^'"'''  ^"'"""  '  '^"'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'"^  -^'  ^"^  ^  -« 

ri^L^oriTe^ta^n^^^^  IZ  ^"^^^^^  ^^  '^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^^ 

■Takentxaon vTh  ^  "^^^^  -^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^^^^^  ^«  f^r  as  I  know,  they 
^laken  exactly  the  opposite  position.  I  may  be  wrong. 

50  acreTTn  an^thpTrti'T"^  ''^'''•'T  *^  ^^^  ^^"^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  means  a  total 
ed  Statls  irrigation  projects  within  the  reclamation  project  of  the 

nator  Anderson.  I  want  a  compliance.  I  am  happy  to  know  that. 


\ 
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Mr.   HoRTON.  I   think  this,   Senator  Anderson.  There  is  more  considJ 
than  the  mere  matter  of  the  flexibility  of  tlie  acreage  limitation  with 
to  the  family  size  farm  in  X  area  as  against  Y  area. 

Senator  Anderson.  Let  us  get  to  one  area  where  we  do  know  hoih 
about  this  problem.  This  is  the  San  Luis  project.  The  Southern  Pacifi< 
over  100,000  acres  in  the  San  Luis  District.  Is  it  your  statement  that  \n 
we  write  a  160-acre  limitation  in  the  bill  it  is  under  these  rulings  invali 

Mr.  HoRTON.  No,  the  act  is  not  invalid. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  limitation  is  invalid. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  If  there  is  an  irrigation  district  formed  to  serve  tha 
then  that  irrigation  under  California  law  cannot  enter  into  that  cc 
That  does  not  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  making  some  c 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  to  furnish  water  to  that  land  with  the  i 
limitation  in  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  it? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  That  is  right.  The  only  holding  of  the  California  court 
a  public  agency  of  the  State  of  California  cannot  discriminate  among 
zens  on  the  basis  of  how  much  land  they  own. 

Senator  Anderson.  Having  disposed  of  what  he  can  do  with  the  1 
limitation  in  it,  can  he  make  a  contact  with  the  Southern  Pacific  with< 
160-acre  limitation  in  it  on  the  100,000  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  Horton.  I  don't  know  whether  that  area  has  a  water  right.  If  t 
have  a  water  right,  then  under  the  regulations  that  exist  in  title  43 
Federal  Code  of  Regulations,  they  could  make  such  a  contract  with  thei 

Senator  Anderson.  Southern  Pacific  has  stated,  I  believe — I  am  not  tr 
quote  them  because  they  are  well  able  to  speak  for  themselves  by  high 
spokesmen — that  they  do  not  intend  to  divide  their  land. 

Mr.  Lineweaver.  They  have  modified  their  position  somewhat  in  the  fins 

Senator  Anderson.  I  cannot  keep  track  of  it. 

Mr.  Lineweaver.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  last  letter  we  ha 
them  w^as  that  they  are  still  resisting  coming  in  under  the  reclamation  li 
said  they  did  not  desire  to  sell  or  enter  into  a  recordable  contract.  Th€ 
not  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Southern  Pacific's  hole 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  San  Luis  project. 

Senator  Anderson.  Jack  O'Neill's  holdings.  Suppose  he  decides  he  d- 
want  to  sell? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Apparently  Jack  does. 

Senator  Anderson.  He  might  change  his  mind.  The  Southern  Pacific  c 
its  mind. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  He  may.  Let  us  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  with  respect 
O'Neill.  I  will  give  you  my  own  opinion  of  Jack  O'Neill's  willingness 
the  160-acre  limitation.  He  thinks  if  he  gets  water  for  10  years  on  thei 
out  having  to  sell  it,  he  can  make  enough  money  out  of  it  so  he  can  al 
sell  the  land  at  any  old  price.  That  is  my  own  opinion  of  Jack  O'Neill's 
ness  to  back  the  San  Luis  project  and  accept  the  acreage  limitation.  Y 
have  to  ask  him  if  that  is  his  real  reason,  but  that  is  my  candid  opinioi 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  have  any  other  comments  to  make? 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  have  this  additional  comment.  I  do  want  to  comment 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  just  before  Mr.  Bert  Smi 
that  is  this  question  of  the  cost  of  farm  machinery  and  its  relation  to 
limitation.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  we  have  a  soil  condition  where  we 
do  what  we  call  subsoil  interchiseling.  We  break  the  ground  up  to  2' 
inches  deep. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  you  to  know  that  chiseling  is  not  unhear 
Washington. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  This  is  a  little  different  kind  of  chiseling.  It  takes  an  I 
pull  one  of  those  chisels.  That  costs  about  $26,000  now.  Can  you  imagi: 
body  with  160  acres  or  320  acres  having  a  tractor  that  he  used  only  pan 
time  having  to  invest  $26,000  in  the  Caterpillar  tractor,  and  then  buy  t 
of  his  equipment  that  is  necessary  to  go  with  it  for  heavy  farming?  Yc 
do  that. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  statement.  I  want  to  plead  for  the  fellow  v 
gone  out  on  the  raw  land  and  has  developed  against  storm  and  weatl 
heat  and  everything  else,  and  has  acquired  himself  more  than  160  or  mo 
320,  and  who  has  a  water  right,  and  then  because  against  his  will  his 
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included  in  a  project  he  is  tapped  with  a  stigma,  if  it  be  such   of  bein^  «  inr^o 
landowner  because  he  may  own  60  acre«?  nr  inn  A^  oAa"  '         .?  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

„r320,  and  then  be  compelled  to  sell  Wsfand  '^'^  '"''"'  """'"^  ""^^  '""^  1^0 

I  would  like  to  leave  this  parting  thought  with  vnn    t  fv,,-^i    /-. 
Pletely  overstepped  Its  bounds  in  seftion  46  oflhe  aTo£  1926  and  I^'bfnV"""" 
rfthe  best  things  that  Congress  might  do,  if  "ou  don't  mind  ni  f^ 

boj-'s  suggestion,  is  to  repeal  section  46  of  the  act  of  ?926    am'  „"t  -^?  '''' 

rio;^-sXte-th'lc-?fs'rt£3^-^^^^ 

California  and  Wyoming  are  the  first  two  courts.  In  New  Mexico    your  own 
;';;finT-ew  Mexic'o°""  "'""  *^  ''™P°^'"<'"  '"^^^  '^^  acreage'S/tZ^  Zs 

nd  to  acquire  property.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  designed  for  thirV  th^'n^f; 
Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
>:  Regional  Solicitor,  Sacramento  ^<^^^^ington,  D.C.,  March  31,  1970. 

;hw'^'"^r'^.l^,?''^'''^^^^'  Reclamation  and  Power  . 
U^9}S^9ll^L.^  ^""n-^,.^^^^  recordable  contract  Nos.    175r-4661   and 

UM,  from  Mr.  Dauber,  assistant  regional  solicitor,  Sacramento  region.) 

nder%Swecon\r,TTb  """'"^^^^^ 
lets   n  9fi  ,?J1-   -^  contract.  The  con>oration  transferred  all  its  land  and  other 

Wbutionfrai  o^f  the'r^-'  ^°  "1"?^  f"™"^  corporations  as  a  captol 
Shareholder  of  the  ZIHT  "^  '''"S'  "^  "'^  ^'^  ""'"'  corporations.  Each  of  the 
lhe26corporatfo  ,s  ond  n?»  <=°'^»ration  was  then  given  all  of  the  stock  of  one 
IS  have  contra  ct^  wff.  '^'""''•"'  '^""P^"''  «■»«  dissolved.  The  26  new  corpora- 
lett  i*  «^^»  t  n-ith  an  unincorporated  business  entitv  called  A   Perelli- 

itnlind  o^  "J^"^rcabfe?ar  '"^'""''"•,  <'"  ^^^''^^  «'  *-  ex^^ss  land  dt 
iiini«tr»H,:„  •   t   applicable  law,  previous  decisions  of  the  Solicitor's  office  and 

mZTth^tZf.T"'  '^^t  "-^  '°  fhe  conclusion  that,  in  the  abfence  of 
'eneTcVl U'^'ershipbvrene^  effectively  bar  the  exerdse  of  the  elements 
»>e  mafer^ri  s,'bn  ftt«l  to  thi^  ^o^'-ations  (no  such  conditions  are  disclosed 
recorSe  contVicl^  A  ^-  "^"tl  "  """"^''  ^^"^  transfer  requirements  of 
ibie  for  ti.t  ™"'^™'^'^-  Accordingly,  the  lands  in  their  present  ownerships  are 
nder  the  inri^K™"''"'  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  receive  project  water 

"on  5  of  the  ReJf„i,n?     '^''f'^Snized  as  a  private  owner  in  law  under  both 

!«ling  160  acres  af-/nrr'"''-"""."Pt™"<*"  "'  P'""^'*'  '^^""^  '"  t™":^  not 
g  iw  acres  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  obtain  project  water  has 
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long  been  discarded,  the  important  element  of  compliance  with  the  excesi 
provisions  is  "ownership,"  with  its  concomitant  right  of  title,  dominio! 
control.  In  opinion  M-3()720,  April  22,  11X>8,  the  then  Solicitor  proiK>unded 
rules  by  which  multiuple  ownerships  using  the  coriK>rato  device  are  to  be 
These  rules,  the  first  two  of  which,  at  least,  are  considerwl  to  be  realist 
proper  legal  tests  to  apply  U)  family  or  other  close  held  cori>o rations,  are 

1.  No  corporation  may  own  more  than  160  acres  in  a  single  reclamation  i\ 
as  eligible  land  for  project  water. 

2.  The  corporate  form  may  be  disregarded  to  determine  whether  any 
holder,  as  a  beneficial  owner  of  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporate  land  h< 
owns  land  in  excess  of  160  acres. 

3.  The  corporation  must  not  have  been  created  for  the  primary  purp^ 
avoiding  application  of  the  exc*ess  land  laws. 

The  transfer  by  A.  Perelli-Minetti  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  an  undivided  interest 
acres  or  less  to  each  of  the  26  newly  formed  corporations,  the  sole  stockj 
of  each  of  which  was  a  former  stockholder  in  the  original  corr)oration,  mee 
requirements  of  rules  one  and  two.  No  one  of  the  26  new  corporations  ov* 
interest  in  more  than  the  160  acres  permitted  by  law.  As  each  corporation 
entity  owned  by  a  single  stockholder,  no  one  of  whom  is  shown  to  own 
project  lands  or  interests  therein  or  stock  in  any  of  the  other  corpor 
the  requirements  of  the  second  rule  have  likewise  been  fulfilled.  The  fac 
each  of  the  new  corporations  has  identical  officers  and  boards  of  directors 
time  is  unimportant  as  the  legal  ownership  and  the  right  to  exercise  doil 
over  and  to  control  the  destiny  of  each  cori^oration  is  vested  in  the  stockho  i 
that  corporation.  The  identity  of  officers  and  directors  goes  to  the  quest 
operation  and  management  and  not  to  ownership.  The  stockholder  is  empcl 
to  dictate  policy  to  the  oflBcers  and  directors  who  are  his  agents ;  he  may  :j 
them  of  their  duties  if  they  do  not  comply  with  his  directions.  He  may  e:l 
these  powers  only  a  little  or  not  at  all,  but  it  is  the  possession  of  the  powel 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised  that  governs  here.  I 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  informally  as  to  whether  the  transfers  m 
requirement  of  the  third  rule.  The  doubt  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  th 
acreage  continues  to  be  operated  as  a  unit  under  essentially  the  same  m 
ment  and  guidance  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  under  the  former  corpc^ 
which  is  now  dissolved  and  by  the  fact  that  the  transfer  may  be  treated 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  t^x-free  cori^orate  reorganization  under  i 
368  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  The  possibility  of  fraud  supplies  the 
for  the  third  rule.  If  the  requirements  of  the  first  and  second  rules  ai 
and  fraud  is  absent  the  purposes  of  the  acreage  limitation  provisions  in  r« 
ing  water  deliveries  to  160  acres  in  a  single  ownership  would  seem  to  ha\ 
fully  satisfied. 

The  Department  has  been  indifferent  to  the  size  of  the  functional,  opert 
farming  enteri>rise,  except  where  initially  establishing  farm  units  on  reclai 
projects  on  public  land.  It  has  approved  multiple  ownerships  knowini 
prior  unitary-  farming  operation  would  not  be  changed  (Sun  Valley  Ranch© 
3,  1985).  Management  contracts  were  acceptable  for  the  DiGiorgio  sale 
Large  scale  leasing  operations  wherein  the  right  of  control  of  the  owner' 
largely  is  passed  to  the  lessee,  are  not  questioned.  Apart  from  land  speci 
considerations,  the  excess  land  laws  are  more  concerned  with  legal  relatic 
than  with  economic  consequences.  The  transfers  in  this  case  represent  di 
tions  to  children  and/or  other  individuals  who  were  each  stockholders ' 
original  corporation  and  whose  entitlement  to  hold  an  undivided  interest  i 
individual  capacity  is  beyond  question.  That  the  individual  chose  to  convei 
self  into  a  corporate  entity  in  order  to  obtain  favorable  tax  treatment  do 
convert  an  otherwise  acceptable  transaction  into  one  repugnant  to  the  s^ 
limitation  provisions.  ' 

The  objections  which  have  been  leveled  at  this  case  in  an  effort  to  def«' 
attempt  to  comply  with  the  disposition  requirements  of  the  recordable  c( 
seem  to  have  disregarded  the  fundamental  statutory  and  legal  tests  of  " 
ship"  in  favor  of  economic  or  social  considerations.  These  objections  mi 
where  the  recpiirement  of  legal  ownership  and  its  incidents  are  met  and  no 
ulent  purpose'  is  shown. 

The  views  expressed  herein  are  limited  to  cases  involving  family  amj 
held  corrmrations.  We  agree  with  the  observation  in  opinion  M-36729  til 
second  rule  cannot  be  practically  applied  to  publicly  owned  corporations.  } 
regarding  the  corporate  form  it  is  not  practicable  to  pierce  through  to  th«J* 
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'^^^n:aT,:u^'^^^^  co^orate  fonn  must  be 

'160  irrigable  acres  as  required  by  statute         ^'^^^^^^^^  ^^  t>e^efits  to  one  owner 

A<i9nrJnf^    cr^7-    •*      J- J^ANE   MORTHLAND, 

>py  to :  Deputy  Solicitor  ^'^ooiate  Solicitor,  Reclamation  and  Power. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Reclam-^tinr,  n,-i  c?.- 
Regional  Director,  Reclar^at^ot Icramento  ""^ 
Regional  Solicitor,  Denver  ^^^^imento 

Regional  Solicitor  Los  Angeles 
Regional  Solicitor,  Salt  Lake  City 
Regional  Solicitor,  Portland 
Regional  Solicitor,  Tulsa 
Field  Solicitor,  Boise 
Field  Solicitor,  Ephrata 

Statement  oe  Norxhcoxt  E.t,  Axtohney  bx)r  State  op  Cai.ieornia 
Water  Project  Authority  v^ai.uobnia 

ienator  Overton.  Mr  Northmtt  wi-^   ,t™. 

Ilia  Water  Project  Associatronv        ^'  '^°"  '"'^  """"^^  *°'-  '''^  State  of  Cali- 

»•  '  "■"  '^"''™'^^'  ^^"^'O''  fo--  the  State  of  California  Water  Project 

enator  Overton.  Authority 

l^miliT^^if'}^  a  branch  of  the  State  government 

"Sta^vl^i  SonT„"'S.tu'h~  "-,%°tra.  Va„e.  Project 

er  project  authority  as  a  board  of «"?  ""If"'^^'"'^"-  .^his  established  the 

lie  works  as  chairman  ex  officL  ?he  nft^^ni  '  ''''^  comprising  the  director  of 

State  treasui^r,  and  tLdirectoroftoance"^  ^'"'™''  *"*  ^"^'^  eomptroller, 

l?oSZo;>'L^^'lo'r^rt1h'e't:rr'^rv^'?/,^^^^^^  '-  ^he  amount 

r.dVns  Sufoit-a  £Hr~^^^^^^^ 
«.,^;State-.ide4?eT^pLror;£.r^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

m^n'ft  taVn"cing  to^'cSr^t'the'r  ^"'"r,??*^  Administration  an  appli- 
■rplan,  through  the  Jleo  the  reve^fh^li^'iT, ''^'^^  "'  ">e  State-^^de 
.  at  that  time  the  President  nLfnn  an      .''  "^  ^^^  authority.  Instead,  how- 

wneementof  coLtrucfon  brfnade  t1  i^nT'^'V"*  ''/"iV^  "'"•'^■^  '"""«  f"""  ^e 
and  work  was  undertakeA  a  th,t  Hmf  f"*^""""  '»  ">e  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
Toject,  as  has  been  indfcated  l^er^  wT,  /i.t%  «?= "»"'?"o°  Bureau.  In  1937 
s  river  and  harbor  act  of  that  yeir'  ^  "reauthorized"  by  Congress 

«or  Overton.  Let  me  internipt  you  at  this  point.  We  shaU  be  back  in  a  few 

^in^w^re  r';iure^:as'fl.^[o^°r'"  """'  "'  '''  ^'•"^'"^'™  "'  "'"'''^  '^'^ 
'ELy.°™-  si?-  ^"  "'"'  '""'  *"  "^''^'•-  *^^-  ^'y-  y«"  -^--^  P^o^eed. 

^'Ti:irii?e'tthori^r'^^^,rr  ^?  "'-i'"'  ^^•'''*  reauthorized  this 
■?™cy  Relief  Act  TV^^T  ^'.^    ''■"*'   Presidential    allocation   under   the 

0  the^exciS.4d  provi4^nfoTth^re^r"''r  ^"f  "^"'  ^'"^''^  '^'"Oiild  be  snb- 
an  oDinior.  \vno  h^T^-  '"^  reclamation  law ;  and  for  some  time  after 

PurSr  n  iMi'i  -Pp'm^nr  w4f^  ^'"^<^  '.""^  ^^1-*  «--  ^o'    ""'" 

Mand  development  it  Vo^M^iH  l"-"^  irrigation  rather  than  for  new 
^  reclamation  law  "'  ''*'  ''''•^'■'''  '"  ^^e  e.xcess-land  provision 

ator  Overton.  You  say  the  act  of-was  that  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
Ely.  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1037 
ator  Overton.  And  made  no  reference  to  the  reclamation  law? 
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Mr.  Ely.  Not  the  excess-land  provision.  It  provided  that  the  project  i 
be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  reclamation  law,  as  I  recall.  But  i 
event 

Senator  Overton.  Well,  the  reclamation  law  contained  the  excess  land,  c 
not? 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes. 

Senator  Overton.  I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes ;  it  does ;  the  reclamation  law. 

Senator  Overton.  So  that  if  it  was  subject  to  the  reclamation,  it  woi 
subject  to  the  excess  land. 

Mr.  Ely.  Well,  I  think  the  correct  legal  opinion  is  exactly  what  you 
expressed. 

Senator  Overton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ely.  That  the  project  is  subject  to  the  excess-land  provision  of  tl 
lamation  laws,  although,  as  I  say,  for  some  time  there  was  a  divided 
opinion  on  that  point,  which  I  shall  not  go  into  for  the  moment. 

Senator  Overton.  Let  me  ask  you  now,  before  you  get  on :  You  start  < 
saying  that  California  was  getting  ready,  the  State  itself 

Mr.  Ely.  Yes. 

Senator  Overton.  To  appropriate,  I  think  it  was,  $135,000,000. 

Mr.  Ely.  $165,000,000  was  the  estimated  cost ;  the  authorized  bond  issi 
$170,0100,000. 

Senator  Overton.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  million,  this  project.  Did  i 
expend  any  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Ely.  No.  Instead  of  the  P.  W.  A.  buying  those  revenue  bonds,  the  : 
tion  was  made  to  the  Reclamation  Bureau  to  construct  the  project,  insteat 

The  State  law  under  which  this  authority  is  created,  my  client  in  this  e 
does  not  contain  any  excess-land  provision  itself.  The  problem  we  are  conf 
with  arises  under  the  Federal  reclamation  law,  not  under  any  State  stai 

Senator  Overton.  Well,  California  has  no  financial  outlay  in  the  proj 

Mr.  Ely.  There  is  expenditure  of  State  funds  except  in  the  investigati( 
engineering  work  that  preceded  it,  amounting  to  the  general  order  of  a  i 
dollars. 

Senator  Overton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ely.  However,  the  project  must  be  paid  for,  and  that  is  the  poini 
coming  to. 

Senator  Overton.  All  right. 

Mr.^  Ely.  The  project's  cast  will  be  recovered  by  the  United  States  i 
from  the  receipt  of  power  revenues  from  power  plants  that  were  descritK 
morning,  and  in  part  by  the  payment  by  farmers  for  water  or  water  serv 
part,  presumably,  the  cost  of  the  project  will  be  charged  to  navigation  and 
control  benefits,  and  those  elements  will  not  be  repayable.  The  Reclai 
Bureau  has  not  as  yet  found  it  possible  to  make  or  publish  an  allocat 
these  various  costs.  That  is,  it  is  not  yet  known  what  part  of  the  tot^l  i 
cost,  which  is  now  estimated  to  be  upward  of  300  millions  instead  of  165  m 
that  the  State  contemplated,  shall  be  recovered  out  of  power  revenues,  how 
shall  be  written  off  against  flood-control  and  associated  benefits  and  how 
must  be  recovered  in  water  charges.  But  in  any  event  that  part  of  the  ( 
the  project  which  is  to  be  recovered  out  of  water  charges,  the  State  aut 
feels  very  strongly,  must  have  as  wide  and  strong  a  foundation  as  possible 
is,  the  maximum  acreage  to  be  benefited  by  the  project  should  contribi; 
and  pay  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  benefit. 

In  amplification  of  that  I  may  say  that  the  area  wliich  will  be  served  bj 
ity  water,  from  the  Central  Valley  project,  is  receiving  that  water  as  a  s 
mental  water  supply  primarily — supplemental  in  this  sense :  for  years  thi 
lias  been  irrigated  by  pumping  as  well  as  by  the  diversion  of  gravity  supplie 
ing  down  through  some  of  the  streams,  furnished  by  the  Colorado-Big  Tho 
project.  The  same  tendency  toward  subdivision  will  probably  occur  with  i 
to  those  larger  farms  held  by  individuals. 

On  those  lands  in  this  project  which  are  already  settled  and  irrigated 
is,  therefore,  no  practical  need  for  establishing  the  size  of  farm  units  an 
tecting  settlors  against  the  dangers  of  land  speculation.  The  proi>osed  legif 
exemption  will  save  the  Government,  the  conservancy  district,  and  the  s 
mental  water  users  considerable  legal  and  administrative  expense. 

You  may  wish  to  have  the  whole  report  included  in  your  record.  I  sh; 
take  your  time. 
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Senator  Ovebton.  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  necessary 

^hJ^J:\^^  ^^  ^^^  Central  Valley  project,  one  added  complication  is  the 
•t  that  the  pumping  by  the  landowners  generally  is  by  means  of  electricity 
.eh  IS  purchased  from  various  sources  but  primarily  from  the  lines  of  the 
cific  Gas  &  Electnc  Corporation.  The  Central  Valley  project  itself  will  develop 
7  large  quantities  of  power,  and  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  State  and 
It  bemg  earned  out  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  calls  for  the  r^lization  of 

:Zf5  T"'^^^-  ^^''^^i  .^^^^^  ^^^^  P^^^^'  b^t^  its  financial  contribS  to 
,  cost  of  the  project  and  its  general  utilization  at  as  low  cost  as  is  economic 
e  very  interesting  questions  arises  whether  the  Government  if  it  refuses 
serve  water  to  landholdings  in  excess  of  160  acres,  shaU  refuse  to  ^^| 
ver  to  pump  the  water  to  serve  the  excess  lands 

lenator  OvEETON  If  the  Government  refuses  to  give  these  large  landowners 
±r^2^t  they  still  be  able  to  get  power  from  private  sources,  or  ^T!he 
remment-owned  lines  drive  out  privatelv  owned  Une^*? 

ii.  Ely.  Presumably  the  farmer  who  might  be  denied  power— I  am  not  saving 
Government  would  refuse  power.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
lenator  Overton.  WeU,  I  am  assuming  it  does. 

Ir  Ely.  But  if  he  were  refused  power  from  the  Government  lines,  he  pre- 
lably  would  buy  from  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  thereby  to  tha^ 
ent  perhaps  a  small  extent,  defeat  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  proT^t,  wMch 
3  get  a  \\^de  market  for  project  power.  \mulu 

enator  OvERTOx.  It  could  not  occur,  could  it,  that  the  operation  of  power 

^r  Frv  TW^f '^^''k/''^".^^  ?7^'^  ^^^  P^^^^^e  utility  lines  out  of  that^rl? 
[r.  Ely.  That  is  a  problem  that  I  cannot  foretell  the  answer  to 

Lw'^^'^T^'  T^^r^,^^s  been  no  application  of  the  excess  land  provision 
TJZ^  in^l^ing  supplemental  water  supplies  as  distinguishes!  from  profits 
Mng  development  of  raw  land.  Federal  land,  that  has  been  called  to  atiention 
^  and  I  know  of  no  successful  answer  that  has  been  tound  to  that  problem 
d  hp  r.  "ir  ^>^?^  ^l  ^"  ^'  *^  ^^^tral  Valley.  I  imagine  that  the  course 
lid  be  exactiy  as  it  has  been  on  the  Salt  River  project  and  in  Imperial  Valley 
.  the  law  would  remain  on  the  books,  the  prohibition  of  delivery  of  water 
Ridings  m  excess  of  160  acres,  and  that  somehow  the  lands  now  under  ^S^^^ 
m  rl'^r''^''''':  u  ^^  ^"Itivated.  In  those  projects  the  holdings  in  excess 
^60  acres  have  not  been  prevented  from  coming  into  the  districts.  If  they 
do  na'^^^niiri/?."  '"''  through  nonparticipation  would  fall  upon  those 
Idl-m^i  Jf  !•/^^^^''  '''^''I  P^"^i"ed  to  come  into  the  districts  the  law 
tal  w^ter  pro^'Ltl       "^  '  ^'  '*  ^^"  ^""'^  ^^""^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^PP^^ 

l''n^Lr^uZZ^\^  \^^  l^^,.^^\t  stands  is  not  properly  applicable  and  was 
ai^foTnr  Iti  -''  ^  applicable  to  this  type  of  project,  and  that  there  is 
orrnrfL  ^•''  ^fu^'""-^  ^^  the  books  as  a  threat  and  indeterminato 

he  l3ii5!  ^"^  ^VT  this  map^icable  provision,  floating  over  the  heads  of 
.rtirthoV^  '  '"^  ^^^  P.''^-'^^-  ^^  think  it  is  just  as  reasonable-more  so- 
miirP  fhif I'f''^  provision;  and  if  general  legislation  is  then  worked  out 
^IJ^  .^''^^  holdings  and  resell  them  to  veterans,  well  and  good,  but 
^  not  be  done  under  the  pressure  of  the  160-acre  limitation.  It  is  not  a 
Jif/nf  A""""'  ^'^  the  authority's  resolution  points  out,  as  applied  to  this  project. 
.rf^Jt,^!^  '•  ^  ^^''""^  ^^^""^  '^  ^  ^^^^t  deal  in  what  you  say,  and  I  want 
Migratulate  you  on  your  very  intelligent  presentation  of  this  question.  It 
dmpTk.  YT?'"'  ^^^tever  we  may  do  here,  whether  we  retain  the  Elliott 
u^TJLZ  ?^  ""x^n^^lT'^^te  it,  that  future  legislation  will  be  required, 
J,-f  7  ^\^^''J^^  ^"'^tt  amendment  there  will  have  to  be  some  modifica- 
«Hii\  ^'♦^"Ic^  think;  and  if  we  exclude  the  Ellioti  amendment  then  there 
smi  have  to  be  some  legislation,  because  the  situation  in  that  vallev  is 
renr  as  you  have  pointed  out,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  reclamation  proi^ts 
or  the  reasons  that  you  have  given. 
i  thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

■•  Ely.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  include  in  the  record  at  this 
i  hV  fh  statement  by  Executive  Officer  Edward  Hyatt,  (2)  a  summary  pre- 

1-PrnHl'''    ^.^'^''r.^'t^^'  ''"^  ^^^  ^  resolution  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

r  Problems  of  the  California  Legislature. 

aator  OvERTOx.  Any  questions ?  (No  response.) 

^o  c?^i?^  ^^^.t  is  all  the  witnesses  that  are  now  available  to  the  proponents, 

we  snail  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10  :30.  We  stand  recessed  until  then. 

ne  following  was  presented  for  the  record  : ) 
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THE   FEDERAL  RECLAMATION   ACT   OF    1902 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Senator 
recent  federal  court  ruling  of  historic  significance  to  this  Nation.  The  ml 
last  week  by  Judge  Murray,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
Southern  District  of  California,  upheld  a  statutory  requirement  of  the  F 
eral  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  which  has  never  been  enforced.  The  requirem( 
states  that  absentee  landowners  are  not  entitled  to  receive  federally  irrigai 
water.  The  purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 — which  also  includes  a  p 
vision  limiting  federally  irrigated  landholdings  of  160  acres,  or  320  acres  in 
case  of  man  and  wife — was  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  federal  irrigation  pi 
ects,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer,  would  accrue  to  economically  viable  homestead 
rather  than  land  speculators  or  monopolists. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  corporate  evasion  and  Government  nonenforcemi 
of  this  law,  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  agricultural  land  in  this  coun 
are  now  held  illegally  by  large  landowners  in  the  West.  The  effect  of  .Tu< 
Murray's  decision,  if  upheld,  would  be  to  break  up  the  holdings  of  the  la: 
corporations  which  comprise  almost  two-thirds  of  the  irrigational  farmh 
in  California's  Imperial  Valley.  The  Imperial  Valley,  \^ith  half  a  mill; 
acres  of  croi>s  worth  $250  million  a  year,  is  now  the  home  of  such  corpor: 
giants — ^with  holdings  of  up  to  12,000  acres — as  United  Fruit,  Dow  Chemi( 
Purex,  Tenneco,  and  the  Irvine  Land  Co. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  long  past  the  time  to  end  the  billion  dollar  water  subsid 
these  giant  corporations  are  receiving  in  violation  of  the  law  and  at  the  expei 
of  the  independent  farmer  who  is  getting  squeezed  off  the  land.  Judge  Murra 
decision  is  a  welcome  one  for  those  of  us  who  stand  against  the  monopoly  of  ( 
land  and  water  by  a  few  giant  corporations  and  who  stand  for  the  rights 
America's  independent  family  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Murray's  decision  probably  will  be  appealed.  We  m 
therefore  ask.  Will  this  administration  stand  on  the  side  of  the  large  corpori 
interests  or  for  the  small  homesteader?  The  administration's  past  record  on  t 
subject  leaves  me  with  little  reason  to  believe  the  small  farmer  will  receive  a 
quate  support.  Already  the  Nixon  administration  and  the  Justice  Departm( 
have  decided  not  to  appeal  an  earlier  court  decision  involving  the  Federal  R 
lamation  Act  which  favored  the  large  landowners.  In  that  decision,  Juc 
Howard  Turrentine,  a  Nixon  appointee,  ruled  that  the  160-acre  provisions  of  1 
1902  law  'do  not  apply  to  the  Imperial  Valley  area  in  California, 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department  never  explained  publicly  why  it  fail 
to  appeal  Judge  Turrentine's  decision.  Mr.  Peter  Barnes,  the  west  coast  edil 
of  the  New  Republic  magazine,  wrote  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  tl 
subject  in  which  he  mentions  the  Justice  Department's  inaction.  A  concerr 
reader  of  the  New  Republic,  Mrs.  Stephen  Stover,  wrote  Solicitor  Gene: 
Griswold  to  find  out  why  there  lias  been  no  appeal.  The  Solicitor  General's 
sponse  to  Mrs.  Stover  is  very  revealing. 

His  letter  states,  for  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge,  the  reasons  for  t 
Government's  inaction,  which  meant,  in  effect,  a  decision  that  the  Govemme 
and  small  farmers,  "should  not  win"  the  case.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimc 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  co 
of  :Mr.  Barnes'  article  in  the  New  Republic,  entitled  "Water,  Water  for  1 
Wealthy,"  a  copy  of  the  Justice  Department's  press  release  concerning  its  ( 
cision  not  to  appeal  the  decision,  and  a  copy  of  the  Solicitor  General's  explai 
tion  to  Mrs.  Stover  of  the  Department's  decision.  I  also  have,  to  be  print 
in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Solicitor  General  from  Prof.  Joseph 
Sax  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  in  w^hich  he  challenges  the  Solicit 
General's  explanation  of  the  Jnsitce  Department's  decision.  Professor  Sax 
IK^rhaps  the  Nation's  leading  expert  on  water  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  "law  and  order"  administ: 
tion  would  fail  to  enforce  the  1902  reclamation  law,  and  then  fail  to  appeal  a  F( 
eral  court  decision  on  the  law  when  that  decision  favored  large  cori>orate  lai 
owners.  Yet  that  is  what  has  happened,  Mr.  President.  And  now  we  are  facefl  wi 
the  distinct  possibility  that,  unless  the  Congress  speaks  out  clearly  in  support 
America's  family  farmers,  this  administration  will  appeal  a  related  case  whi 
rules  against  the  large  landowners.  It  is  no  wonder  tliat  small  farmers  are  (1 
satisfied  with  the  Nixon  administration;  it  is  ajvparent  that  their  sympathies  , 
with  the  corporate  giants  that  are  driving  small  farmers  off  the  land. 
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[r  President  I  introduced,  with  Senators  Bayli,  Cranston  and  Hart  p  hiu 
Ict'of  fqns'v'"  '""^  ^o^if sessional  intent  respiting  the  Federa^^R^L^a^ 
Act  of  1902.  rsow  more  than  ever  I  think  a  bill  such  as  this  is  needed  I  ?sk 
nunous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  again  with  a  copTo^mv^ 
ks  when  I  introduced  it.  I  urge  Senators  to  give  it  their  careful  cXsidemLT 
I  invite  their  cosponsorship.  «-aieiui  consiaeration, 

also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  rnnv  r^f  t.,^„  ht 
s  decision  upholding  the  residency  r^uirement  of  th?1902  law  ^        ^^^  ^"'" 
iere  being  no  objection,  the  items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

[From  the  New  Republic  magazine,  May  3,  1971] 
Water,  Water  for  the  Wealthy 
)t  far  to  the  east  of  the  summer  White  House  at  San  Clemente  lies  one  of  tho 
miraculous  deserts  in  America,  California's  Imperial  Vallef  ??'s  far^e 
ut  1/4  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island),  hot  (temperatures  of  19o°' are  not  nf 
non  in  mid-summer),  dry  (total  annual  rainfall  is  barelv  three  inches)  and 
It  IS  also  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in  the  worM  produd^^^^ 

1  .hr/^^'^-^^^^^^^'''  '"^^"  ^^^^''  l^t^^^^'  alfalfa  and  other  crops  Whft 
s  the  Imperial  Valley  rich  is  water  from  the  Colorado  river  wateT  brought 
^nnd  '407^^?  1  dams  and  canals  built  by  the  federal  rovemment  in  fhe 
>  and  40s  Thanks  to  the  imported  water,  what  was  once  barrS  is  now  « 
er's  paradise,  producing  two  or  three  crops  k  year  ^ 

is  spectacular  reclamation  of  desert  wastelands  would  be  an  unblemished 

smalt ^rlTrf  of'wl'^f ''"  ''^'''  ''  ^"^  ^^"  ^"  "^^P^^^^^t  fact :  the  benSarfi 
f)9  wi  I  n^  wealthy  growers  who  hold  most  of  their  land  illegally  BaS 
?S  VT^  Congress  passed  the  Reclamation  Act,  it  sought  to  assume  that  the 
Its  of  federal  irrigation  projects  would  accrue  to  small  homeSersnot^n 
speculators  or  the  holders  of  vast  estates.  The  law  stated  uTe^uhocaH 
|wners  could  receive  federal  water  only  for  farms  of  160  acXorless  and 
m  order  to  receive  this  water  they  had  to  live  on,  or  very  neTr  their  land 
tha'^TeracrtTfd^T^Plf'tt  ^  ^''  'T  ^^^^'^^^"^  "^^  lanroMe^'sTwnrng 
•ouldreive'ederan^^^^^^^^^^  '^'"  '^''''  ^^"^'  ''  P--"^ation  prices,  befoil 
inn '!v'*^f'i'^^'  ^^^^  speculators  and  big  ranchers  have  always  opposed  the  Rec 

to\tp1ai'them  TnTJLr"'''""''  ^"T?  "^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  to'^^^suade  S>^- 
ro  repeal  them    and  they  ve  successfully  got  around  them    Technioues  of 

Hinfw'^l^'l^X^^^'  ^^^^^  ^«  ^^^on-  Imperial  Valley  groweS  d  d  ft  bv 

Tetfer'^rrols^r^^  "^^  /^^--^'  ^^  ^ymaTwUbur,  'to 

Li  vl-        ■  i^'^'^— days  before  the  Roosevelt  administration  took  ovpr     py 

^SyLZ^T  .'^''  '\'  '™P"^^^^  ^^'^  -^^-^  exempt  fromVe?^-Tcr^^^^^^ 
i\n2>-      •\^^'^"'?"^^  ^"""^  ^^-as  elicited  by  one  of  his  aides  through  a 
1  special-interest  ploy  :  the  aide,  who  shortly    hereafter  became  a  S  con 
Lult^nfth'''/?""^  landowners,  convinced  Wilbur  to  sig^t^e  lat^ervX 
.^Tl^^-acfe  iStir^^  ^'^^^  '''^'  ^^^-'  ^^  ^^^^--^  ^^ - 

ThP^P^t^^f.TT^'^^l^  an  informed  opinion,  but  it  achieved  the  desired  effect 
the  letter  as  its  rationale,  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  ( whicirdistrih: 

u^n'^he  owtT.  Tl^  '^  "^^  ^^^''''^  '^'^  ^^^^^  decade^ bestowed "t's 
L  ^v  }.^  owners  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  never  forcing  anv  one  to  «a11 

fsLld  hv  ^'-  ^'^%  ^"^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  irrigated  acreag'e  ffthe  ImperS 
r>f%hi  h^M- ''^"^^'  ^*  "^^^^  "'^^  ^^  acres  and  two-thirds  of  it  bv  abZtees 
ot  the  holdings  are  as  large  as  10.000  acres,  several  belong  to  such  a^ri" 

co^n^P.'f  as  Purex,  United  Fruit  and  the  Irvene  Land  Company       ^ 
few  ?«rl  V''''/^  ''^^'  federally  irrigated  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  rela- 

ft  oS  th^e^f iT:?^:;^  "^^  r'^  ,^'''  '^  «^^  face  of  congressional  enact- 
artesrof  thP  fp^o^or^''^  bank  accounts  to  vast  unearned  windfalls, 
ieVthnf  f.  federal    government    and   the   taxpayer.    The    amount   of 

les  that  accrue  to  the  \ alley,  landowners  is  dazzling.  First  is  the  water 

w^T^'  ^•^'^'  completed  in  1935,  and  $475  milliol;  the  A  1-American 
>f  this  maTmor'n'  'T  '^'  ^"^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"^^  ^««t  $30  million 
ir^s  a^morpnHi?^^'^'".'''K   'T^'  ^"^   ^^  *^^  ^^"^^al   revenues;   the 
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Second  is  the  labor  subsidy.  Between  1063  and  1064,  millions  of  hraceroi 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  at  wages  lower  than  any  others  paid  in  America.  T 
thousands  of  Mexicans  stream  across  the  barrier  each  morning  witli  bli 
pink  permit  cards,  compliments  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department.  Their  pref 
impedes  the  efforts  to  unionize  farmworkers  and  keep  field  wages  below 
dollars  an  hour. 

Then  there's  the  agricultural  subsidy.  The   same  federal   government 
spends  millions  to  make  ttie  Imperial  Valley  arable  pays  millions  to  landov 
not  to  grow  crops.  Thus,  500  large  growers  receive  $11  million  annually  in 
subsidies,  while  10,000  landless  residents  of  the  Valley  must  eke  out  an  exis 
on  walfare  payments  totaling  less  than  $3  million. 

By  far  the  largest  windfall  is  in  the  form  of  land  appreciation.  Irrigated 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  is  worth,  conservatively  $700  an  acre  more  than  the  i 
land  would  be  worth  without  water.  A  landowner  with  2,000  acres  thus  g 
$1.4-million  bonanza  from  the  federal  government,  merely  because  his  land 
the  right  place.  The  land  appreciation  in  the  Imperial  Valley  attributable  t 
taxpayers'  munificence  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

In  short,  it's  quite  a  bubble :  landowners  in  a  once-desolate  dust  bowl  rei 
millions  at  the  public's  expense  on  acreage  they  never  should  have  bee 
lowed  to  hold  in  the  first  place.  But  it  has  been  a  precarious  bubble,  re 
on  the  thin  edge  of  nonenforcement  of  the  Reclamation  Act,  and  for  a 
brief  years  it  appeared  that  the  bubble  might  burst.  In  1064  Interior  S 
tary  Stewart  Udall  declared  that  Wilbur's  letter  was  a  mistake,  and  tha 
Interior  Department  would  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation  in  the  Imi 
Valley.  The  large  landowners  were  summoned.  Political  pressures  were  bro 
but  to  no  avail  at  the  time.  So  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  stalled ;  it  rei 
to  require  growers  to  sell  their  excess  land.  The  Interior  Department  could 
cut  off  the  district's  spigot ;  it  chose  instead  to  seek  a  court  order  eo: 
ling  the  district  to  apply  the  law.  The  case  dragged  on  for  years.  Last  Jar 
a  Nixon-appointed  federal  district  judge  in  San  Diego  ruled  in  favor  o 
large  landowners ;  he  upheld  Wilbur's  letter  and  rejected  Udall's  reversa 
that  point  the  issue  became  political:  w^ould  the  Nixon  Administration  a] 
the  district  judge's  decision — a  decision  involving  a  vital  principle  of  agri 
democracy,  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  and  the  important  questic 
whether  executive  department  heads  can  blithely  evade  congressional  pc 
Or  would  the  Administration,  as  the  large  landowners  urged,  allow  the  1 
court  decision  to  stand  unchallenged? 

Politically  the  landowners  now  had  some  powerfully  placed  friends :  Govi 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  strongly  opposes  acreage  limit  enforcement;  Democ 
Senator  John  V,  Tunney,  who  supported  the  landowners'  interest  when  he 
a  congressman  from  the  Imperial  Valley  and  continues  to  do  so  as  a  senator : 
Victor  Veysey,  the  Republican  who  succeeded  Tunney  in  the  House ;  and  not 
of  all,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  assured  Imperial  Valley  growers  in  1049 
he  ran  for  the  Senate  against  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  that  he  would  fight  ag 
acreage  limitation. 

Arrayed  against  this  constellation  of  power,  the  small  farmers  and  Ian 
residents  of  the  Imperial  Valley — not  to  mention  the  hardpressed  federal 
payers — didn't  have  much  of  a  chance.  The  California  AFL-CIO,  the  Nat 
Farmers  Union  and  a  few  other  organizations  urged  appeal  of  the  district 
decision,  but  these  are  not  the  voices  Nixon  listens  to.  When  it  became  app: 
that  the  Administration  would  permit  the  lower  court  judgment  to  stand 
landless  persons  in  the  Valley,  mostly  Mexican-American  farmworkers,  s( 
to  carry  on  the  appeal  themselves.  The  same  judge  who  originally  rul< 
favor  of  the  landowners  turned  them  down  on  the  grounds  that  because 
were  too  poor  to  own  land,  they  had  no  interest  in  the  case.  Finally,  the  6< 
period  for  filing  an  appeal  expired. 

Who  in  the  Administration  made  the  decision  to  preserve  the  Imperial  V 
bubble,  and  why?  Interior  Department  Solicitor  Mitchell  Melich  says  his  de 
ment — with  the  approval  of  Secretary  Rogers  Morton — recommended  thr 
appeal  be  taken  because  "we  agree  with  the  Wilbur  letter."  Anyway,  the  "Wi 
letter  had  been  sanctified  by  30  years  of  administrative  practice ;  it  was  U( 
for  Udall  to  change  the  ground  rules  so  late  in  the  game,  even  if  the  gi? 
rules  were  illegal  (which  Melich  insisted  they  were  not).  Over  in  the  Jif 
Department,  which  apparently  made  the  final  decision  not  to  api:>eal,  officials) 
been  more  evasive.  Solicitor  General  Erwin  Griswold  took  responsibility  fof 
decision,  but  refused  to  talk  to  the  press  about  it.  Other  Justice  Department) 
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•rs  involved  in  the  case  also  refused  to  talk;  they  referred  all  inauiries  to  « 
iblic  information  spokesman,  who  of  course  had  nothing  to  ^^'t, '""^"'^'^^  ^^  ^ 
The  Administration's  action-or  rather  conscious  inaction-means  that  sub 
iized  water,  subsidized  labor  and  subsidized  crops  in  the  ImpSlaf  VaUev  uill 

T'^flL^rT^'^}r^-^  ^^  ^  ^"^  ^^^It^y  landowners.  Mo^^ver  the  market 
lue  of  their  land  will  rise  now  that  the  threat  of  acreage  limitat  on  ha^  been 
ted  and  small  farmers,  who  have  a  hard  enough  time  keeping  up  with  thP 
aathans,  wi  1  be  squeezed  even  more.  Had  the  growers  K  req^red  to 
11  their  laond  m  excess  of  160  acres  at  prewater  prices,  the  apprl^£tion  brolht 
^^y!l^^^^^  ^^-^-^  -  —  o  "^  lesf  Zu^rrfs^ 

al  precedent;  growers  and  speculators  in  other  reclamation  arelswm  use  it 
protect  what  they're  already  accumulated  and  to  get  their  hands  on  laT^er  hold 
^of  both  land  and  water.  The  Irvine  Land  Company,  for  example  whfchSs 
X)0  acres  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  owns  130  square  miles  in  Orfnge  County  an 
la  that  also  relies  on  imported  Colorado  river  water.  Enforcement  of  the  im 
e  limitation  or  the  residency  requirement  would  instantly  wi^  out  the  soecu" 
lye  gams  of  the  Irvine  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  RaiS  Stendard  OU 
Oahfornia,  Tenneco  and  dozens  of  other  giant  landholders  Tthe  West  T^^^^ 
itice  Department  s^ys  that  its  decision  not  to  pursue  the  Imperil  Val^yap^al 
no  bearing  on  these  other  vast  holdings.  Clearly,  though,  it  does  It  means^at 
WMte  louTe'"'^"'''  '""^  ^'^^''"'^  ^"'^  ^"^^^  ^'  ^^^^  ^«  Richard  Mxriffn 

Peter  Barnes. 


Department  of  Justice 

lo  T.T/^'^^r?  ^- Turrentine  of  San  Diego  issued  the  ruling  on  January  5  1971 

defmfne'^fTaTneaHnf  t'>  '"i'  '^^^"^^  ^^^  '^^'''^'  I-igatfon^Sstrict'''' 
h  rfl„-V     tor  appealing  the  decision  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  thP 

ast'^anTppeir  ''"""""•  "^'^  ^^P^^^-ent  of  the  Interior  hafr^e'co^'e^ded 

n^^reM^d  onlv  ?^t^^^^  ^^^^1^^^  ^"^""^^  ^^^^^^^^  stressed  that  his  de- 

n  related  only  to  the  situation  in  the  Imperial  Valley 

nio.'nt?-^'^''  ^""^^  ?^?  '"^  ^""^  ^^^y  ^ff^^t  the  Government's  position  with  resnect 
twi'^''  K^'Tl^^l''  ^^^^^  ^^^^«  ^^l^e^^  different  facts  a?^  involved  '' he  s^d 
s^t  sS/a  ilti'tn"'  P^P^^"^^"^'  «^e  J-«tice  Department  had  filld  the 
^flf^nfhrSl  -  ^.l^^?""^  judgment  that  the  160-acre  limitation  applied  to 
Lte  land  holdings  m  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  ^PP^eu  ro 


Office  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
Stephen  L.  Stover,  Washinffton,  D.C.,  June  1,  1971. 

'attan,  Kans. 

Z  T^hnH  w'^'^'  ^S"''  ^^*^^^  ^^  ^^y  28  has  reached  me  this  morning.  Until 
ro4t  if  ?o  n?v?f.^^^^'^^"Tl^"  ^^^  ^^'''  Republic.  Yo  uare  the  first  one  who 
bhcl^r  M^v^^iQi  ^^'^''^^  ^^""^  "^^'^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^«Py  ^f  the  issue  of  the  New 
sooftPn  w^'  •'  !?^  ^^^^  ^^^^  t^^  ^^ti^le  with  interest.- 
Kated  situ?t^o^lnn^''^^^^'f '  '^  ''  ^  ^^^  ''^^^  presentation  of  n  rather 
t  fm.  fl  ^^  J"^^  ^'^^^^  "^t  ^^<^w  f^^«i  the  article,  for  example,  that  the 
■^imllv  oomnif/'?^  "'lo'o'i?  '"^^""^^  ^'^"^^  ^^«  ^^irted  about  1900  and 
'nt  It  wa.Tn  pvl^'^  ^^^^'  .''^^^^^"^  ^^^  participation  by  the  federal  gov- 
'Oldings  there    ^''^''^'^^  ^^^j^^t,  and  it  was  natural  that  there  were  large 

roughuX'i^^Jnr^  developed,  the  water  from  the  Colorado  River 

a  numhPr  nA    Kf  ^  ""'^'f^  "'^'^  ^^^  ^  ""^b^^-  «f  ^il^s  through  Mexico.  This 

er  Dam    ;  i^w'^AnT-  "^^^"^  ^^^^'  ^"  ^^^^^ction  with  the  development  of 

Dam,  a  new  All-American  Canal  was  built.  This  was  entirely  in  the 
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United  States,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  for  the  Valley.  Howeve 
All-American  Canal  did  not  result  in  the  declamation  of  a  single  acre  of  ( 
land.  After  the  All-American  Canal  was  completed,  there  was  no  more  la 
cultivation  in  the  Imperial  Valley  than  there  had  been  for  many  years  bef 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  reclamation  laws  which  pn 
that  when  Mnd  is  reclaimed  through  a  federal  project,  land  holdings  c 
exceed  160  acres.  However,  as  I  have  indicated,  no  land  was  reclaimed  b 
construction  of  the  All-American  Canal.  It  is,  thus,  a  real  question  as  to  wl 
the  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  reclamation  laws  is  applicable  to  th 
perial  Valley. 

This  question  was  considered  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  tl 
terior,  Lyman  Wilbur  (previously  President  of  Stanford  University)  in 
now  more  than  33  years  ago.  That  determination  was  acted  on,  and  reli( 
for  many  years,  and  no  question  was  seriously  raised  about  it  until  abc 
years  after  Secretary  Wilbur's  decision. 

Recently,  the  issue  was  submitted  to  a  court,  and  the  court  decided  th; 
acreage  limitation  does  not  apply  to  Imperial  Valley.  It  then  becan 
responsibility  to  determine  whether  an  appeal  should  be  taken  from  th 
cision.  I  considered  the  matter  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  over  a  cor 
able  period  of  time.  As  a  result  of  my  consideration,  I  became  convincec 
(a)  we  should  not  with  the  case  in  court  of  appeals  and  (b)  we  shoul 
win  it.  In  this  situation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  my  duty  an 
sponsible  officer  of  the  government  not  to  authorize  an  appeal. 

In  making  'that  decision,  I  issued  a  statement  saying  that  my  detei 
tion  was  applicable  to  the  Imperial  Valley  only,  as  that  was  the  only 
that  had  this  kind  of  a  history.  The  statement  by  Peter  Barnes  in  this  art 
the  contrary  is  entirely  without  foundation.  As  I  have  indicated  my  detei 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Imperial  Valley  (and  Secretary  Wilbur's  determii 
38  years  ago)  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Valley  was  ful 
veloped  well  before  any  federal  money  was  spent  to  build  the  All-Am< 
Canal.  The  federal  government  did  not  reclaim  any  land  in  the  Imperial  \ 
Thus,  the  determination  with  respect  to  the  Imperial  Valley  has  no  appli 
to  other  projects  where  there  was  only  reclamation  of  land  as  a  result  ( 
project. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ebwin  N.  Geiswold, 
Solicitor  f}em 


September  1,  1 
Hon.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 

Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Wa^shington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Griswold  :  Someone  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
out  under  your  signature,  dated  June  1,  1971,  to  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Sto^ 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  That  letter  inquired  about  the  position  of  the  J 
Department  in  the  excess  land  case  involving  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Calif 

As  one  who  has  written  about  the  Reclamation  Law,  I  was  surprised 
in  your  letter  the  following : 

".  .  .  there  is  a  provision  in  the  reclamation  laws  whi<?h  provide  that 
land  is  reclaimed  through  a  federal  project,  land  holdings  cannot  excee 
acres  ...  no  land  was  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  the  All-American  C 

Occasionally  one  recalls  the  warnings  he  received  in  law  school,  among 
the  danger  in  paraphrasing  statutory  language.  My  recollection  is  that  tl 
cess  land  provision  of  the  Reclamation  Law,  43  U.S.C.  Section  431,  says 

No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall  hi 
for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  land  owner. 

I  recall  no  general  provision  in  the  law  that  limits  the  excess  lan( 
to  land  "reclaimed  through  a.  federal  project,"  and  if  you  examine  the  legis 
history  of  the  statute,  you  will  recall  that  Representative  Newland*^ 
sponsor  of  the  Act,  took  no  such  view.  36  Cong.  Rec.  6734  (1902).  Of  < 
a  great  many  reclamation  projects  involve  the  supply  of  supplementary 
to  land  already  in  cultivation.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  has  nevei 
thought  that  this  fact  exempte<l  the  project  from  the  provision  of  the  ( 
Innd  law. 
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I  recognize  that  the  Imperial  Vallev  case  was  «  nnr..,  i 

tover  was  entitled  to  a  more  intimate  eYolana^fon       ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^k  Mrs. 
A  ery  truly  yours,  '     ^^i^iion. 

Joseph  L.  Sax. 
Professor  of  Law. 


Statements  ox  Ixtroduced  Bills  axd  Joixt  Resolutioxs 
(92d  Congress,  1st  session) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS    (for  himself    Mr    Ra^xx    at      ^ 

2863.  A  bill  to  provide  fJ^  the  c^eatiof  of  i^^^.?,^'^  ^^^  ^''-  Haet)  : 

eclamation  Lands  Authority  to  carry  out  thP  rnn^  """^T  -^^  ^  ^"^^'^  as  the 
:cess  land  provisions  of  the  Federa^R^  amltion^Arf '  f'f  '"'"^^  respecting  the 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiilarAfSLs  ^''  ^^--  R^f^^^^ 

THE  RECLAMATIOX  LAXDS  AUTHORITY  ACT 

stelands  in  the  West  into  the  rSes7ai"t,lZ';!''  "''"■^"•^  transform  desert 
T«6  to  small  homesteaders  rather  than  land  ^.^ilntT'"  '"  '"'  ""■'Id-would 
!lamation  Act  stated  that  landholders  nonw.  •'"^»'?to'-s  or  monopolists.  The 
farms  of  160  acres  or  less  or  320  .ore.  in  fh"'"''' '"'l'"''''-^  subsidized  water 
fHl  that  ther  live  on   orTfrvLUjlVI^t  '^"^'^  "'  "  """'  and  wife,  pro- 

:a^^^?4&o^h-d'Si£iS^^^^^^ 
r;rrh-d?^%rrnZ~ 

i20  acres  in  the  case  of  man  !L  -I  '  ^"^^  of  prime  irrigated  farmland 
n.erousfamilrfarm  """^  ""''•  "^  "<"•''  f"""  ™°"gh  to  support  a 

e-S'a'^\'XSs"\Vey'ZSJ.d%^^^f '  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
itest  resources   n^re^fnf  i>„     ?^  "^^"^^  "^'  '»■"!  and  "-ater,  America's 

fewwhowourdmon':,X'rifusr-  '"''  *"'  ""'^  ""^'  ''^  P™^-^''''  f™- 

S'G?v:rntVt'I^^!jl\S',lTo1el^t ''^  ''?'^'  "■"'^^'^  -"^"^  ^o  enlist  the 
^  by  the  English  lus?orianT?rCauHv '■"'''''''''  "  ^''™'"e  given  to  Ameri- 

■wiU  com?wre?f;;fs1.e'rUage  S'"h'irr^^'^^  '"''"^  <"^"-°  ■  ■  ■  But  the 
'vanished.  You  wm  have  vour  erow^BH  r**"™^'""^''-  f'"'''  safeguard  will 
Will  come  the  test  of  vouVInstituHrns     ^'™'"«'"''"-''  «nd  Manchesters,  and 

rgrc^Th?R''e:Za'j;on"fcrrord;d  Ph'''''''""-  V"  "-^^  ■-'^--t-'  in  ^e 
ne  of  free  lanri  In^  Jh^  i      •  ^^^n^ed  this  same  theme  when  he  pointed  to  the 

Seclamatfon  Act  wh^ch  h?,'Z':?ufarrv'''"r"°"^  '"  t  ^'^^^'^^''"^  «nppo?ting 
e  House  of  Reprerentatives     •"*"''"^'-'^  '"'""^'•n  ""S-  he  said  to  the  applause 

't£™aXe  wh:rfth*e;™n  ?™'/f  ".'f  '»"•"•  "  (*'>''  Reclamation  Act) 

J^ad.vov^fc^o^d'^a^'ci^lJt^^Lf  ^mVlovm^nf"^^  "■"'""'  "^'"^  ''^'-"  '""> 

hei"  "::gS'recomes''to':j''t'''""'  """^  wage-earner  to  go  when  the  battle 
.       If  thil  n^L     •       l*^""  sft'enuous  in  the  overcrowded  portions  of  the 

'atelv  be  acnuS^  bv'In'Jlfvid?/'?"'"'?'  """•■  '"^  ^^''^  ^'"^'e™  deserfwm 
leliere  thf  ,:„;;       b.v  indii  iduals  and  great  corporations.  .  .  . 

i  bv  hi,  '"Lilv  tJ  "if  Si'e  "',"  '•'  '"  ^""^  '"'•^■■^■^f  <"  ^'■e  -nan  who  earns  his 
*nden  it  rives  him  a? o™  f  '!.'"f<^?  "'''''■''  ''e  *"""  go  and  be  free  and 
ae.  The.;ea?e  the  pHstnf™  '■'"""■'"  ^"  ^"'  ""  <'"""''■•  »'  the  .soil  and  to  build 
MS  of  peace  thev,=f«,  ^''"  ""''  '^""'  "'''■^  ""  '»■•  ""^  «''f«'t-'-  "^  »*  nation, 
and  strife  thev„.i^L^^*'"^^'  "I"'  maintain  the  Government:  in  times  of 

egislat[on'be  lact^'^^to  /aw"'  "'  *'  "''"""■  '°'  "  '^  ^"^"^^  '<>  *'^'^'°  ^"^^t 
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And  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  sliced  the  Reclamation  Act  ir 
and  insisted  upon  its  lOO-acre  provision,  said : 

We  have  a  right  to  dispose  of- the  land  with  a  proviso  as  to  the  use  of  th( 
running  over  it,  designed  to  secure  that  use  for  the  people  as  a  whole 
prevent  it  from  ever  being  absorbed  by  a  small  monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  those  men  were  fighting  to  carry  out  the  Jeffersonian  vi 
agrarian  democracy.  They  wanted  to  see  an  America  peopled  by  prosT>ero 
independent  men,  free  of  the  control  of  the  baronial  landed  classes. 

Today,  nearly  two  centuries  after  Jefferson  and  70  years  after  the  pa» 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Act,  agrarian  democracy  exists  only  as  a  myth.  An 
land,  once  publicly  owned,  and  the  federally  financed  water  used  to  i 
much  of  it,  are  illegally  in  the  control  of  large  land  interests. 

Not  surprisingly,  Mr.  President,  the  large  land  interests  in  this  countr 
always  opposed  the  Reclamation  Act's  antimonopoly  provisions.  The  rai 
land  speculators,  and  giant  agribusinesses  have  employed  various  strate 
get  around  the  160-acre  limitation.  What  is  surprising  is  the  Federal  Goverr 
acquiescence  in  what  amounts  to  a  giant  land  steal  and  a  raid  on  the 
treasury. 

Federal  reclamation  has  delivered  water  to  8  million  acres  with  an 
crop  value  of  $1.7  billion.  Congress  has  appropriated  or  authorized  spend 
billion  on  reclamation  projects.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  Westeri 
owners  for  irrigation  has  been  estimated  to  range  from  $600  to  $2,000  p€ 

This  money,  supplied  by  the  average  taxpayer,  is  buying  water  for  hv 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  giant  corporations  while  inder 
family  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  access  to  irrigated  land.  Calif( 
the  home  of  the  giant  agribusinesses — T>rovides  a  typical  example  of  wh 
taxpayer's  money  is  being  spent.  California's  Imperial  Valley  produces 
$250  million  annually  of  cotton,  sugar  beets,  lettuce,  alfalfa,  and  other 
What  makes  the  Imperial  Valley  so  fertile  and  productive  is  water  brougl 
the  Colorado  River  by  a  network  of  dams  and  canals  built  by  the  1 
Government  at  a  cost  of  over  $200  million. 

Because  of  the  Government's  outrageous  record  of  nonenforcement 
Reclamation  Act,  more  than  half  of  the  irrigated  acreage  in  the  Imperial 
is  held  by  owners  of  more  than  160  acres,  and  two-thirds  of  it  by.abs 
Agribusiness  grants  such  as  Purex,  United  Fruit,  and  the  Irvine  Land  Co. 
owns  10,000  acres  in  the  valley,  are  reaping  huge  profits  because  of  the 
subsidy.  Federally  subsidized  water  is  also  being  delivered  to  lands  in  Cal 
owned  by  Tenneco  Getty  Oil,  Standard  Oil  of  California,  and  the  Southern 
Railroad. 

The  record  elsewhere  is  no  better.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  federally  d 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  v^ll  soon  flow  to  the  vast  lands  held  by 
Aircraft,  Burlington  Northern,  Utah  and  Idaho  Sugar,  and  Amfac  of  Hawf 

Increasingly,  the  giant  agribusinesses  are  taking  control  of  America 
culture,  and  they  leave  no  room  on  the  land  for  the  independent,  family  f 
who  have  been  disappearing  from  rural  America  at  the  rate  of  800,000  a  ; 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ever  intended  to  su 
Boeing  Aircraft  or  Standard  Oil  in  their  farming  ventures.  I  certainly  ho 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  put  and  end  to  this  outrage.  At  a  time  w 
percent  of  our  people  are  packed  onto  less  than  2  percent  of  the  land,  wt 
cities  are  on  the  verge  of  collapse  because  of  the  overcrowding,  unempb 
and  welfare,  it  is  essential  that  we  give  people  a  chance  to  make  a  living  i 
America.  But  America  has  no  national  rural  policy  for  people.  Instead,  w 
allowed  vested  economic  interests,  guided  by  nothing  nobler  than  groi 
determine  the  future  shape  of  this  Nation. 

The  bill  T  am  introducing  today,  the  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act 
he  the  beginning  of  a  national  rural  policy.  The  emphasis  of  that  polic^ 
serve  T)eoi)le  and  the  public  interest,  not  a  few  large  corporations. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Hous^  of  Representatives  by  ! 
California  Congressmen,  requires  the  Federal  Government  to  buy  "excesj 
at  a  preproject  market  price  and  to  lease  or  sell  it  at  a  postproject  markei 
This  mechanism  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  simple  enforcement  of  the  1J>"' 
For  in  that  case  those  purchasing  the  land  at  the  preirrigation  prices 
for  in  the  law  could  receive  the  enormous  windfall  now  in  the  hands  of  tli 
C'orporations. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  built  and  paid  for  the  irrigation  system  tl 
made  our  land  in  the  West  so  valuable.  Therefore,  he  should  reap  at  least 
the  gains. 
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rhe  profits  from  the  sale,  lease,  or  use  of  these  lands  are  to  be  placed  in  an 
.cation  conservation  and  ecnomic  opportunity  fund.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
•enues  from  the  fund  are  to  be  earmarked  as  grants  for  pub^J  education 
lowing  our  historic  her  tage  of  financing  education  with  land  grants  Ten  Z^ 
It  of  the  ^unds  will  go  into  the  already  existing  land  and  water  conse^at^on 
Id.  The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  fund  shall  be  made  avaUaWe  u^n^c  fi? 
)ropriation  by  Congress  for  the  development  of  public  facilities  servkig  P^oT^t 
as,  for  promoting  economic  opportunities  of  veterans  and  persons  L^ng In 
^standard  conditions  and  for  such  environmental  and  eeolo^cal  benefits  Z 
igress  may  authorize.  ^s^^ai  ueueius  as 

^0  administer  this  program,  the  bill  creates  a  Reclamation  Lands  Authoritv 
^nsTblXlT^rSTt.^        ^  ^^^^^  ''  ^^-^  --^-'  appoinUCan^d^ 
'he  Authority   is   empowered   to   determine   the   uses   for  which   purchased 
ess  lands  may  be  sold,  leased  or  made  available  for  public  purpo^s    and 
barged  with  attaching  such  conditions  to  any  use  of  the  land 'L  wmTreserve 
n  spaces  and  agricultural  greenbelts  and  into  her  respects  preservran  en 
mment  of  beauty  health  and  attractive  quality  for  nowTnd  for  thlfuture '' 
he  Authority  IS  also  charged  with  encouraging  "effective  regional   State  Ind 
Iss^nd^a^retc^ed '""'  '"'  environmental  adjustment  in'thrJrels' wh'ere 
Infjf/w  ^'  ^^^  ^f^lamation  Lands  Act  provides  the  chance  for  us  to  rekindle 
npnln^f  ^^,^%^"^^"^a  the  land  of  opportunity.  This  bill  would  ^ve  the 
pendent  fami  y  farmer,  the  veteran,  and  the  economically  disadvantaged 
11  ,«"^/^ti^«  and  rural  areas  a  chance  to  start  all  over  again   It  would 
le  us  to  finance  public  education-the  strength  of  any  free  societv-wUh 
s  created  by  pub  ic  water  and  land  development.  And  it  would  mSklhe^av 
^e^droTl^igTilsrs's^^  ^"^  '''^''''  ^^^^  ^^^  -^-  i^sources^^rn'otTe  tYt 
would  hope  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will  give  this  proposal  the  serious 
d  hnn'Ti.'^.r'V^'l^^^  ^  ^'^^"^^^  t^^i^  cosponsorship  of  it  Turthermore  I 
1  in  th'enL'r  future    ""  ^^--^"^^  -"  be  able  to  hofd  hearings  onZs  p;o 

inredfn^the  RE?om ''^'''°''''''  "'"'''"''^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  P^^^^  ^^^  ^^xt  of  the  bill 
^re  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

S.  2863 
Innn^?  P^^^^<Je  for  the  creation  of  an  Authority  to  be  known  as  the  Recla- 
e^if^'l'^'  Authority  to  carry  out  the  congressional  intent  r^sp^ting  the 
-ess  .ands  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act  of  June  1 7   ^2 

It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ThiifPii  <^fnf^^ 

STATEMENT    OF   PURPOSE 

?nfthp\i^«f^  Congress  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
^to  tL  f.  /''  P"T'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  Reclamation  Act,  especially  as  it 
•se  oVerathlin T/.'JL'''^  T' f  ^^''''  ^^'^^^^'  ^^^  '^  ^^^^  that  intent  Ind 

ThrConlrpJl  f^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ct  benefit  of  its  citizens. 

sioh  ^«^f  1  r^^""  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
Of  the  xXn  Vhron^ff,  "'  these  excess  lands  as  will  improve  the  environ 
'Shin  V^  1  through  the  use  of  these  natural  resources  to  provide  resident 

ms  and  toTent'^nnf  ^^^"^-^-^^  ^^^^«'  to  open  new  oppoltunitie  for 
ibitat  of  nil  iKHnl  .S  'P^^ff:  P^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^tiiral  beauty  and  quality  of 
ie  bv  tlL  at) n^oTtio^^^  reclamation  project  areas,  and  to 

>imga  ed  o^r  /rXZ.f  t^^  "et^evenues  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  said 
>mStv%^eVeion^^^^^^^  the  demonstrated  needs  of  public  education 

seof  tSe%et7alTcL'L't"^  ^^"^^^^^  '''''''''^'  ^'''^  ^^^  ^-^-- 

5  the  \a?^n  SZ  ?f  Pressed  purposes  and  others  which  may  become  impera- 
nmLt  cZsis^ent  Zt^'T'"''''^''''  T^  opportunities  to  create  a  healthful 
hereis  hTphl^ir/^v!^  ecological  needs  of  the  land  entrusted  to  our 
ing  from  thP  /n?^f  ^^  ^l  I  ^^^^  corporate  to  administer  the  excess  lands 
Dg  trom  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act 
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of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  380)  as  umended  and  supplemented,  to  be  desi^f 
the  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Autho 

Sec.  4.  To  administer  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  Act  and  enforce  th 
pertaining  to  excess  land  as  prescribed  in  the  Federal  Reclamation 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  333),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  the  Authorit 
be  an  independent  agency  responsible  to  the  President,  and  subject  to  al 
pertaining  to  accountability  and  report.  It  shall  be  directed  and  its  aci 
managed  by  a  Board  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  President  by  an 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Their  terms  shall  be  staggered,  i 
a  manner  as  to  provide  an  eight-year  term  for  the  designated  Chairman, 
year  term  for  one  member,  and  a  three-year  term  for  the  other  member.  Th( 
be  reappointed.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  in  keeping  w 
accepted  schedule  of  remuneration  for  heads  of  important  Government  a? 
The  Board  shall  organize  itself  and  its  operations,  shall  select  its  officials, 
and  employees  in  keeping  with  Civil  Service  standards  and  practices  ar 
employees  shall  be  included  in  the  Federal  roster  to  share  in  all  legal  ben 
Federal  Government  employment  and  to  be  subject  to  such  requirement 
ability  and  conduct  as  are  thereby  prescribed. 

Sec.  5.  The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  Authority  shall  be  locate 
place  of  accessibility  within  the  region  of  excess  lands  which  it  adminisi 

Sec.  6.  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act  into  law^  the  Authorit 
be  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  listing  of  all  irrigat 
irrigable  lands  administered  under  reclamation  laws,  denoting  specifi 
pliances  and  failure  to  comply,  declaring  noncompliance  as  excess  lands  tc 
all  titles,  claims,  access,  entry,  and  control  shall  transfer  to  the  Au 
forthwith,  to  be  sold,  leased,  or  managed  according  to  the  determinatl 
within  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  Such  a  listing  and  transfer  of  lands  sut 
reclamation  law  shall  be  provided  th    Authority  at  six-month  intervals. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Authority  shall  have  power  ar 
hereby  conferred  upon  it,  to  adopt  and  enforce  all  the  necessary  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations  required  to  effectuate  the  will  of  Congress  as  expre 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Authority  shall  have  such  powers  as  are  conferred  on  Gove 
corporations  generally,  and  specifically  shall  have  the  power  of  eminent  d 
Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  the  Authority — 

(a )  shall  have  succession  to  its  corporate  name ; 

(b)  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name ; 

(c)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  not 

(d)  may  make  contracts  and  enter  into  agreements  as  herein  authorij 

(e)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  or  provisions  thereof;  and 

(f )  may  purchase,  lease,  or  accept,  hold  and  use  such  real  and  persona 
erty  as  it  deems  necessary  or  convenient  in  the  transaction  of  its  duly  autl 
business,  and  may  dispose  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  to  which 
title  according  to  its  authority  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  development  of  its  purpose  and  the  exercise  of  its  duti 
Board  of  Directors  shall  select  a  treasurer  and  as  many  assistant  treasu 
it  deems  proper.  Board  members  and  treasurers  shall  be  bonded,  givin 
bonds  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  securities  and  moneys  entrusted  as  are  n 
by  law,  and  in  the  case  of  subordinate  officials  as  the  Board  shall  determ 

Sec  10.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  from  office  at  an 
by  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
sentatives,  said  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  specific  terms  the  reason  f< 
action. 

Sec.  11.  The  powers  of  eminent  domain  residing  in  the  Board  by  this  A( 
extend  to  the  purchase  of  any  real  estate  or  acquisition  of  ireal  estate  1 
demnation  proceedings,  the  title  to  such  real  estate  being  taken  in  the  n; 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  thereon  all  such  real  estate  shall  be  enl 
to  the  Authority  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  the  pi 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  12.  There  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Authority  all  of  the  powe 
residing  iyKthe  S(-cretary  of  the  Intc^'ior  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  se 
of  th<«  Federal  R(H-lamation  Act  of  June  17.  1902,  section  4G  of  the  Act  of  ^ 
1920,  }ind  all  Acts  amendatory  and  sui)plementary  thereto  as  these  apply 
limitation  of  size  of  farms  to  be  served  by  and  under  i)rovisions  of  Fedei 
laniaf  ion  projects. 
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tne  Act  or  .uay  2o  1926,  and  to  deposit  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  leasp 
e  of  such  lands  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  a  spe^laUy  desiS 
^tiou,  Conservation  and  Economic  Opportunity  Fund"^S  is  S^ 
Jdt^  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  hereby 

':  in'w      fl^^^^I'^^u^^^"  purchase  all  excess  lands  at  preproject  prices 
I  do  not  reflect  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  financing  or  (SnTtmcdon^he 
^s  from  the  .sale,  lease,  or  use  of  such  lands  shall  be  paid  into  X'^dno^ 
Conservation,  and  Economic  Opportunity  Fund,"  and  a?e  to  be  used  for  th^ 

%  'The  Education  ^^"^'^'^'^^^  '^^  ^i^  P^ose  by  thVCrd.  "'  '^' 
•  ^^;  T^^  Education,  Conservation,  and  Opportunity  Fund  shall  be  on^ratPd 
^volving  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Moneys  in  ^he  fund  e^uTto^^^^ 
5  lands  purchased  by  the  Authority  at  pre-water-proj^t  pricS  ?Lether 
^Ar^'^^'  ^'  ^^^f  ^^  "^^y  appropriate  for  dep^sit^  th^Snd  f?r  the 
ase  and  management  of  excess  lands,  shall  be  available  to  the  Authoritv 
jrther  purchase  of  excess  lands.  Ten  percent  of  the  balance  in  the  S 
Qing  thereafter  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Land  and  WaterConservpT^on 
already  esteblished  by  the  Congress  to  be  usSi  for  pui^osS^  cons^^^^^^^ 
hose  of  this  Act,  and  an  annual  accounting  shall  be  made  to  the  IThoH^v 
d  fund  and  made  a  part  of  its  annual  re^rt.  Seventy  per^ntot  the  S 
^flh^l?^  available  for  use  by  designated  agencies  andTurposeru^^^^^^^ 

mu?es  or\ll'tirias''t'h''r^  ''"^^'  "'  ^"^"^  educatio^L'^rd  for  suen 
S  b^thP  A^^twuff  ^^  Congress  may  authorize.  Such  funds  shall  oe 
errea  by  the  Authority  to  agencies  specified  by  the  Congress  The  remain 
iocable  amount  in  the  fund  made  available  for  public  puwsesunde^ti^p" 
pme^t  ?' plbllc'ftM-r^"  '^^^^^  appropriation  by'th'lXngLss  fS^  the 
n n fn  1    /    .  ""  facilities  sending  project  areas,  for  advancing  economic 

^t  of%luMuf  envl^nn^"'^'^'  '!,^^'^^  ^^  Substandard  conditions  Z^^ 
b  Lh   ^^^^^^P"1  environments  and  communities  needing  open  spaces  and 

:a\:?/omThe  fund."""'  '"^  '^^'"^^^^  '"""^^^  ^'  Congrls^'afau'^horize 
nvhP^i:^'',^^''"^^  ^^^"  determine  the  uses  for  which  purchased  excess 
'iditl>^'^at  trmeV'J?.'^  available  for  public  purposes,'^and  shlfl  atS 
H^niH.foi     ^'°^^,^^,^1^'  lease,  or  public  use  as  will  preserve  open  spaces 

^4n  sale    leaspTr  ^  ^""J  ''^'''  ^^^  ^^"  ^^^  ^^t"^^'  ^^  determining 

vf  ^,f    '  -III  ^u  P"^^'''  "^^  ^^  ^^'^ss  lands  purchased,  the  Authority 
c  ol^noSTv  t^""'^''  '^  t^  r^'-'^S  fund  and  the  advan^ment  of 
LTSZ  r    I  ^l  V^r^^om  who  have  served  the  Nation  in  the  Armed 
.^i?S^oMrHi'h^'''f  opportimlty  as  ownership,™ 

ifv  cl^ii  irrigable  lands  afford.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  purposes  the 

ity  shall  encourage  effective  regional.  State,  and  local  planninfof  land 
n  f;;^^:;,^^""^^^tal  adjustment  in  the  areas  where  excess  lands  a rl  l^at^ 
/?  the  exercise  of  its  charter  under  this  Act,  the  Authority  is  hei^wSh 
zed  to  obtain  lands  excess  to  the  direct  needs  of  other  Federal  agencies  of 
Of  land.  Lm?"  ^'r  ^,'^''''?:^^  ^-<^ilable  where  such  lands  may  become 
of  lands  administered  by  this  Authority.  Such  required  lands  shall  be 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  excess  lands  of  the  Authoritv. 
citizens  uhr.;j.r^^v.^'^^^^^'^  ^"  Advisory  Committee^  to  which  it  shall 
1^  ir  n  thP  wnw  vf'  have  nor  represent  vested  interest  in  excess  lands 
ed  or  in  the  water  brought  to  such  lands.  The  Authoritv  may  service  such 

iTsTrv^Tuhn^  "^^  ^'"^''^"  '''  ^^^  ^^^^^^«  ^^^^^^^-  Oommittee  mem 
111  ser\  e  without  remuneration. 

rv  frr!'^''fh'''  hereby  authorized  for  appropriation  an  amount  as  may  be 
M  TthP^?F!5rV^""^n  ^  ^he  Treasury  for  deposit  in  the  revolving  Lnd 
luthnJll  ^  ^^"cation.  Conservation  and  Economic  Opportunitv  Fund" 
Authority,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  usual 
_ana  to  be  subject  to  the  same  accounting  practices  as  other  Government 

Vf^Z^  """"f  ^^r^^  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase,  lease, 
ic  OnnnrH.J.t''  l^f""^!^  amouuts  out  of  the  Education,  Cbnservation  and 
ic  Opportunity  Fund  as  are  available  and  needed  by  the  Authority  to 
t  the  intent  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California] 
Ben  Yellen,  et  al.,  Versus  Walter  J.  Hickel 
(Partial  summary  judgment  No.  61>-124 — Murray) 

Before  the  court  is  a  motion  for  i>artial  summary  judgment.  The  suit  w 
under  20  U.S.C.A.  1361  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  low< 
officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  enforce  the  residency  require] 
Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  lJX/2,  32  Stat.  3:31),  43  U.S.C.. 
tion  431/  against  lands  located  within  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  i 
fornia  which  receives  water  from  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  through 
American  Canal.  It  is  the  government's  contention  that  Section  5  has  l>eer 
seded  by  Section  46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  May  25,  1926,  44  St 
43  U.S.C.A.,  Section  423c,^  and  therefore  the  residency  requirement  d( 
apply.  For  the  following  reasons  this  court  finds  that  Section  5  is  in  foi 
the  residency  requirement  is  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  water  from  the  I 
Canyon  Project. 

The  ruling  on  this  motion  is  a  deteimination  made  as  a  matter  of  law  a: 
not  depend  upon  any  factual  showing  by  the  mo\'ing  party  beyond  the 
tions  in  the  pleadings.  There  was  a  previous  motion  for  summary  judgm< 
that  motion  was  denied  without  prejudice  and  therefore  there  is  no  bar 
present  motion.  Further  the  government  raises  the  issue  of  standing  in 
of  this  motion.  A  motion  to  dismiss  for  lack  of  standing  to  maintain  a  si 
denied  at  the  same  time  as  the  previous  motion  for  summary  judgmer 
there  is  no  need  to  rule  on  that  question  at  this  time. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  is  authorized  and  governed  by  the  Bouldi 
:yon  Project  Act  of  1928,  45  Stat.  1057,  et  seq.,  43  U.S.C.A.  617  et  seq. 
Sections  12  and  14  of  that  Act  (45  Stat.  1069  and  45  Stat.  1063)  the  pr 
governed  by  the  June  17,  1902  Act  and  "Act  amendatory  thereof  and  sup] 
tal  thereto."  43  U.S.C.A.,  Sections  617k,  617m.  The  question  which  conce 
court  is  whether  Section  46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  has  so  chan, 
original  1902  Act  as  to  eliminate  the  residency  requirement  contained  thei 

The  government  argues  that  under  Section  46  of  the  1926  Act  the  Secre 
longer  is  authorized  to  sell  water  directly  to  landowners  on  projects  bull 
after.  Instead,  Section  46  requires  the  Secretary  to  contract  with  irrigat 
tricts  for  delivery  of  water  and  repayment  of  the  project  and  these  contn 
required  to  impose  certain  conditions  to  which  landowners  must  conform 
none  of  these  conditions  include  a  residency  requirement  it  is  argued  t 
effect  of  Section  46  is  to  eliminate  any  residency  requirement  from  all  recla 
projects  governed  thereby.  This  argument  proves  to  be  incorrect  when  vi( 
the  light  of  sound  statutory  construction  and  the  background  and  purpose 
both  Section  5  and  Section  46. 

The  government  points  to  no  specific  provision  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustm 
which  repeals  Section  5  of  the  1902  Act.  Nor  do  they  contend  that  the  V. 
entirely  repealed  the  1902  Act.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  statutory  const 
that  where  there  are  two  acts  on  the  same  subject,  effect  should  be  given 
if  possible.  United  States  v.  Borden  Co.,  303  U.S.  183,  198.  Further,  rep 
implication  are  not  favored  and  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  repej 
be  clear  and  manifest.  Even  when  there  is  a  positive  repugnancy  betw( 
provisions  of  the  new  law  and  the  old  law,  then  the  old  law  is  repealed  o 
tanto  to  the  extent  of  the  repugnancy.  U.S.  v.  Borden,  supra. 

Statutory  construction  of  Section  5  and  Section  46  reveals  no  repn 
v/hatever.  Section  5  requires  that  there  is  no  right  to  use  water  on  tr 
any  one  owner  of  over  160  acres  and  no  water  shall  be  sold  to  anyone  not  < 
ing  the  land  or  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  Section  46  establishes  a 
whereby  the  Secretary  no  longer  sells  to  individuals,  but  to  irrigation  d 
instead,  and  i)rovides  for  a  situation  not  contemplated  in  the  original  Act 
water  would  be  supplied  through  the  irrigation  district  to  private  land 
of  more  than  160  acres  in  addition  to  settlers  on  public  lands  opened 
entry  under  the  original  reclamation  law.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  a] 
the  requirements  of  Section  5  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Section  ^ 
latter  merely  provides  for  sale  of  excess  lands  over  160  acres  if  the  private 
wants  reclamation  project  water.  Section  5  requires  that  he  be  a  resident 
water  at  all.  A  liberal  reading  of  both  statutes  then  reveals  no  implied  in 
the  part  of  Congress  that  the  earlier  statute  would  be  repealed  by  Sect 
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t^^'w-r'^^'l  Stand  by  reasonable  construction,  that  construction  must  be 
ited.  Wilmot  v.  Mudge,  103  U.S.  217,  221  (1881) 

le  plain  Jan^age  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  1926  does  not  repeal 
ion  o  of  the  1902  Act,  nor  is  any  legislative  intent  to  do  so  exhibited  S  the 
;  background.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  1926  Act  is  expressed  in  43  U  S  0  A 
ion  423f,  44  Stat.  65  (May  25, 1926)  as  follows  •  L.S.C.A., 

■he  purpose  of  sections  423-^23g  of  this  title  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
ral  reclamation  projects  and  the  insuring  of  their  future  success  by  piacS^ 
'  "T  "".^ST^  operative  and  business  basis,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  I^ 
r  IS  directed  to  administer  said  sections  to  those  ends  " 

ie  report  on  the  House  version  of  the  bill  H.R.  10429  prepared  by  the  Com- 
le  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  refers  to  the  reclamation  policy  of  the  gov- 
lent  which  was  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1903  The  report 
^  out  that  while  the  law  had  provided  that  the  cost  of  projects  be  retuS 
e  reclamation  fund,  settlers  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  fill  and  therefo^ 
'^'.TllTt^^^^^^^^^^  «--^--  '^  -^^^  ^^e  projects  with  llTsll 

^confidently  believed  that  with  the  adjustment  authorized  herein  the  various 
cts  will  be  put  on  a  basis  which  wHl  restore  the  morale  and  enthusiasm  of 
ettlers  and  enable  them  to  meet  their  payments  promptlv  in  the  fut^ire  ^he 
■^  on  these  projects  have  endured  great  hardships,  knd  have  Sruggle^ 
I  the  most  adverse  conditions  in  their  effort  to  cooperate  with  ?he  govlr^ 
m  reclaiming  these  desert  wastes,  and  are  entitled  to  the  proposed  relief 
\fM  ^^Zli^^i  "P^^  ^^^  committee  by  the  Representatives  from ^elrfd 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  many  years."  See  AdiustmSt 

's^on  ^'^^''  """'"  ^'^'''  ''^-  ^^'  ^"  accompany  H.R  mis,  68th^ng! 
is  clear  from  the  report  that  the  purpose  of  the  1926  Act  was  to  provide 

.^ndpl  ff  h^^""  ?vf'^^^,?  ^"  *^^  ^^"^-  There  is  no  indication  that  fhe  let 
itended  to  change  the  policy  of  the  reclamation  law 

!  goverament  has  cited  Section  I  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1912,  37  Stat.  265 
JC.A.  o41  as  additional  support  to  the  contention  that  residence  is  no  longer 
l^f  a^f  q^i/ement  for  water  rights  under  reclamation  law.  That  law^i^- 
.  that  homestead  entrymen  submit  proof  of  residency  reclamation  and 
ation  in  order  to  obtain  a  patent  while  purchasers  of  water-tTgM^ert^ficates 
nly  prove  cultivation  and  reclamation  of  the  land  for  a  final  certmcate^' 
It  IS  argued  is  evidence  that  residency  has  been  eliminated  as  a  require- 

?nnf  n  ^^*?j;  "S^ts  for  private  lands  as  well  as  to  entries  of  public  lands 
?eads  Tw'p"^!"^  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands.  Patents  to  Entrymen  for 
fTaCor.r.S%\''T^'^''  ^'T'^^-  ^^"'^  ^^I^^^t  ^^'^-  '^67  ^«  accompany 
aws  Anno^t^tS  f^^^oT.^  ^5^  ^  Department  of  Interior,  Federal  Reclama- 
remiit^l^.^i^  i-^^^2^-  However,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  resi- 
reqmrements  of  Section  5  was  intentionally  eliminated 

ifiv  ^vp  ^^if^'f'"'''^  ^^^  are  separate  and  ownership  of  land  does  not  auto- 
riL^Jnro^?    ^  l^^f  '''^-  T^'"  ^'  reflected  in  the  homestead  laws  where 

Teat^  «lnlf;i^^-  This  explains  why  the  patent  and  the  water  certificate 
-reated  separately  in  Section  1  of  the  1912  Act.  The  patent  is  a  ri^ht  to 

Snf  f^or'f 'm"^-  ^!?'  ^^^^^"^^^  ''  '^'^'-'^  '^'  '^  right  to  w^terube^t 
estment  for  failure  of  application  to  beneficial  use.  See  U.S.C.A    372    32 

ation  W%'hit^^^''^  ^V^^^5t^^  ^i^ht  is  not  expressly  delineated  in 
ts  to  1  o  ,;.L  .1  ''^^''  "^^^^  certificate  describes  the  land  upon  which  the 
iesnndllff"   1      '''^?'^''i  ""^  ""'^^^^  "^^  ^"^^'^^  an^^  aids  in  establishing 

t  in  tbPio?9  A  r'-  .^^'^^^  ^^'^  reference  to  water  rights  in  the  1902  Act. 
nV?hP  Loi  .  make  clear  just  what  the  user  has.  either  before  or  after 
flHnn  T  ^^^^^^  "^^^^  certificate.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 

nd  n nf^'^  ^''^.   designed  to  promote  federal  policies  of  permanent  impor- 

lir(R  Clark  e'dT9'6?)^''  investment  interest."  II  Sax,  Waters  and  Water 
r^?n  w"?  ^"".^^^l^  separate  also  helps  explain  why  each  is  treated  dif- 
the^pS^i'"''?  ""^  l^^  K^  ""^  ^^^--  The  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1912  was  to 
•  tbf  iof  J^Py^^age  his  property  prior  to  final  payment  for  the  amount 
RpnnrTx^^''iJS^-  ^^  Title  for  Homesteaders  on  Reclamation  Projects, 
^f!^  ^}^  accompany  S.  5545.  62d  Congress.  2d  Session.  The  water 

iie  was  property  right  of  sorts  even  though  a  defensible  one.  It  repre- 
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sented  an  incremental  value  of  the  price  of  the  private  land  and  as  such 
asset  which  added  to  the  mortgageahle  value  of  the  land.  See  Sax,  Hell 
lamation  Wate?-  Rif/hts:  A  Case  Htudy  hi  Federal  Huhnidy  Policy,  ('A  ] 
Rev.  13,  1965,  for  a  discussion  of  incremental  values.  The  cultivation  an 
mation  requirements  of  Section  1  insure  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  owi 
the  arid  land  would  be  cultivated  and  reclaimed.  This  purpose  of  the  A 
way  changes  the  overriding  original  anti-monopf)listic  and  anti-speculat 
poses  of  the  original  reclamation  law.  (Discussion  on  this  puriK>se  to 
Therefore,  while  cultivation  and  reclamation  are  required  for  a  final  wate 
certificate,  residency  remained  a  requirement  to  receive  water  initia 
sample  forms  for  water  right  applications  in  Department  of  Interior.  Foi 
Annual  Report  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  1914-1915,  268-276,  which 
aflSdavit  of  residence. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  on  August  10.  1917,  Ck)ngress  sa 
suspend  the  residence  requirements  during  World  War  I.  Sec^  40  St 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Congress  intended  to  eliminate  the  resid 
quirement  for  receiving  water  by  the  Act  of  1912,  that  it  deemed  it  nece 
suspend  residency  in  1917.  It  is  much  more  plausible  that  there  w^as  a 
continuing  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  keep  alive  the  anti-speculai 
anti-monopolistic  purposes  of  the  Act  as  expressed  in  the  residency  requ 

The  government's  rationale  in  relying  on  Section  1  of  the  1912  Act  is  so 
obscure.  Their  primary  argument  rests  on  Section  46  of  the  1926  Act.  I 
ficult  to  understand  how  the  1912  Act  can  shed  light  on  a  policy  whi 
argue  was  not  expressed  until  the  1926  Act  of  Congress. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  elimination  of  the  water  right  applies 
the  Act  of  Miay  15,  1922,  42  Stat.  541,  is  an  expression  of  intent  to  elimi: 
residency  requirements."  Where  a  legally  formed  irrigation  district  aj 
pay  moneys  owing  the  United  States  for  construction  and  maintenanc( 
project,  this  statute  dispensed  with  the  requirement  that  indi\'idual  wa 
file  an  application  for  water  right.  It  is  clear  from  the  Department  of  Ii 
Report,  on  S.  2118,  dated  May  23,  1921,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irriga 
Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  that  the  Senate  bill,  which  later  became  1 
Act,  dispensed  with  the  water  right  application  in  order  to  eliminate  i 
sary  amounts  of  work  and  possible  complications.  Since  one  function  of  tl 
cation  was  to  establish  a  lien  for  the  payment  of  water  charges  on  eac 
land  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  elimination  of  the  lien  by  the 
removed  a  basic  reason  for  the  application.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  ne\ 
tion  district  is  responsible  to  pay  the  United  States  for  construction  and 
nance,  it  would  be  collecting  the  payments  from  its  members  and  control 
distribution  of  water.  A  new  applicant  for  water  would  be  required  to  go 
the  district  and  to  require  an  additional  application  to  the  Bureau  of  B 
tion  could  have  made  the  process  unnecessarily  complex  while  only  duj 
work  which  could  be  done  by  the  district. 

The  application  was  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  enforce  ot 
visions  of  the  reclamation  laws  such  as  the  residency  requirement.  ( See 
ment  of  Interior,  Land  Ownership  Survey  of  Federal  Reclamation  Proj 
35,  1946),  but  the  1922  Act  fails  to  refer  to  residency.  This  failure  does  ] 
support  to  any  interpretation  of  the  Act  as  an  expression  of  intent  to  el 
the  residency  requirement  nor  to  change  the  national  policy  of  the  reel 
laws.  There  is  no  positive  repugnancy  between  the  1922  Act  and  the  r( 
requirement.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  given  authority  to  dispense  \ 
application  at  his  discretion,  but  remains  charged  with  enforcing  the  i 
reclamation  law  which  is  still  in  force.  Compliance  with  residency,  whi< 
expression  of  national  policy,  should  have  been  secured  by  other  mear 

On  April  19,  1916,  the  Department  of  Interior  issued  an  opinion  whicl 
cut  the  i)olicy  of  the  reclamation  law  : 

"The  residency  requirement  of  this  section  (Section  5,  1902  Act)  in  refe 
r)nv}ite  lands  is  fully  complied  with  if,  at  the  time  water-right  applic 
made,  the  applicant  is  a  bona  fide  resident  upon  the  land  or  within  th( 
borhood.  After  ai)proval  of  the  application  further  residence  is  not  reqi 
August  9,  1912  (37  Stat.  265),  without  the  necessity  of  proving  residenc; 
time  i)roof  is  offc^red."  (See  I  Federal  Reclamation  I^aws  Annotated,  page 
such   ap[>lic}int,   and  further  proof  may  therefore  be   made   under  the 

The  government  cites  this  opinion  along  with  subsequent  Federal  Reg 
jind  exi)ressions  of  i)olicy  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  evidence  of  elin 
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le  residency  requirements.'  This  evidence  recognizes  there  is  a  residency 
rement  problem,  but  denies  that  residency  is  a  continuing  requirement  as 
xpression  of  national  policy.  The  Department  cannot  repeal  an  Act  of 
ress. 

could  be  argued  that  re-enactment  of  the  statute,  such  as  was  the  case  in 
on  14  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  which  reenacted  the  reclamation  law 
itutes  legislative  acceptance  of  the  earlier  administrative  interpretation' 
s  been  held  that  an  administrative  interpretation  of  a  statute  was  binding 
e  court  where  it  has  been  impliedly  upheld  by  re-enactment  of  the  statute 
'ieferdorf  v.  C.I.R.,  142  F.2d  723.  However,  Congressional  re-enactment  of  a 
te,  without  expressed  consideration  or  reference  cannot  give  controlling 
it  to  an  originally  erroneous  administrative  interpretation  of  the  statute 
d  States  v.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  278  U.S.  269,  280    The  re- 
ment of  a  specific  clause  or  statute  after  administrative  or 'judicial  con- 
ion  IS  merely  one  factor  in  the  total  effort  to  give  fair  meaning  to  the 
age  thereof,  and  such  circumstances  must  give  way  to  plain  language  or 
purpose.  Fleming  v.  Mobcrly  Milk  Products  Co.,  160  F.2d  259 
I  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  enacted  after  a  long  history  of  monopoly 
1  speculation  in  the  arid  lands  in  the  west.  This  background  resulted  in  a 
lal  policy  of  anti-monopoly  and  anti-speculation  which  found  expression 
jlamation  law.   It  is   this  policy   which  provides   possibly   the  strongest 
ale  for  holding  the  residency  requirement  in  force.  From  its  very  inception 
lation  policy  has  been  to  make  benefits  therefrom  available  to  the  largest 
'i    u^^^^^h  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  contained  a  160  acre  limitation,  required  that 
be  bona  fide  residents,   required   that   the   reclamation  water  right   be 
tenant  to  the  land,  and  provided  that  rights  to  the  water  be  limited  bv 
'lal  use.  32  Stat.  389,  390  (1902),  43  U.S.C.A.,  Sections  372.  383,  481  (1964)' 
devices  were  incorporated  into  the  bill  in  order  to  prevent  land  monopoli- 
and  profiteering  by  large  corporations  to  the  detriment  of  the  intended 
naries  of  the  Act  See  Taylor  The  Excess  Land  Law-Execution  of  a  PuUic 
,  84  1  ale  L.J.  4r6,  484-86  (1955).  The  idea  was  to  create  a  class  of  self- 
-  family  farmers.  See  Land  Ownership   Survey,  supra,  61-73    91 
onal^  policy,  as  expressed  in  the  reclamation  laws,  is  to  provide  homes 
c?-Ki     rS?^^-.^^''^  possible  only  where  speculation  and  monopolization  are 
ssiDle.  Ihe  160  acre  limitation  and  the  national  policy  which  it  refiects 
Qfi?  f^^  ^  ^^^^  Supreme  Court  in  Ivan  hoe  Irrigation  District  v.  Mc- 
!^'       I  h   :   ^^'^.-   ^^^^  residency  requirement  in   Section   5  is   a   second 
nn^ir.        /    ''\^'''?^i  P""^'^^-  "^  ^^P^^l  by  implication  would  be  contran' 
l^^^  f  ^1?^^^^}"  Section  5  was  enacted.  Early  in  reclamation  liistorv 
snowed  that    under  the  private  projects  where  residence  is  not  required, 
;elopments  have  been  very  largely  along  the  line  of  the  creation  of  tenant 

Ml  r?QT'.mo?^5M^''^^''''''*'  ^l^b  ^^""^1  ^^P^^t  of  the  Reclamation 
int. '  u-  I  r  /•  ^^ailure  to  enforce  residency  subverts  the  excess  land 
ion  which  ^vanhoe,  supra,  specifically  upheld.  Through  the  use  of  cor- 
_ns,  trusts  and  cotenancies  flagrant  violations  of  the  purpose  of  this 
on  are  possible.  Each  of  these  farms  may  be  used  to  by-pass  the  acreage 
lon^  ihe  policy  behind  reclamation  law  to  aid  and  encourage  owner 
tuJ^^  requires  enforcement  of  the  residency  requirement  to  prevent 

«  f.       o-.^^ oo^/""'  ^''^  Federal  Reclamation  Lata  in  II  Waters  to  Water 
tsupra,  jdii—224:. 

fact  that  residency  has  not  been  required  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
\.?lr^^^  (^annot  influence  the  outcome  of  this  decision."  Failing  to  apply 
aency  requirement  is  contrary  to  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
fn^f/nJ,^^  ?  ^^'^^^^  """^  ^^  ^^  destructive  of  the  clear  purpose  and 
mnf  fT?  r.^^'^f^.'^''  P'^^^^y-  ^^  i^  ^^^11  settled  that  administrative  prac- 
lf\n^l  ^^^  ^^^o^i  P^i^^se  of  a  valid  law.  United  States  v.  City  and 
offh!  ^^«t^^!^f '  ?10  U.S.  16,  31-32  (mo).  Rather  than  indicate  the 
ahnifl   a/«iinistrative  ruling,  the  lapse  of  time  serves  to  dramatize  the 

TfhHl^-1^  ^"^  P^^^  ^"^^  P^i^^s  toward  the  need  for  increased 
-o  rne  court  in  the  future. 

^Zf^f^!c.^^^?\^^.''l^^  '^^^'  ^'^   S^^^-   l^-^-   43   T'.S.C.A.    Section  617m. 

vprn  fJ  .   ^^?}^  b^  deemed  a  supplement  to  reclamation  law  which 

eh  p«  ^t 'f'^''     r^^^il^  operation  and  management  of  the  works  authorized. 

beanJo^iTi  "?  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  b^^  bee^  f^^^^f^  in  ^^^11  force  and  effect, 
Srwl^  ^^^  Imperial  Irrigation  District  as  well  as  to  all  reclamation  \ 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  No  right  to     \ 
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use  the  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall  be  sold  to  any  landownei 
he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  on  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  ret 
the  neighborhood  of  said  land.  ...  43  U.S.C.A.,  Section  431. 

That  portion  of  the  motion  for  summary  judgment  determining  the  appl 
of  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  1902  is  therefore  granted,  which  in  effect  is  m 
interlocutory  adjudication  of  the  applicable  law. 

The  posture  of  the  case  at  this  time  is  not  such  as  the  court  can  deten 
other  portions  of  the  motion,  and  therefore  reserves  ruling  thereon. 

Done  and  dated  this  22nd  day  of  November,  1971. 


FOOTNOTES 

^  Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  389,  43 
431,  provides : 

"That  the  entryman  upon  lands  to  be  irrigated  by  such  works  shall,  in 
to  compliance  with  the  homestead  laws,  reclaim  at  least  one-half  of  1 
irrigable  area  of  his  entry  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  before  receivin 
for  the  lands  covered  by  his  entry  shall  pay  to  the  Government  the  charge 
tioned  against  such  tract,  as  provided  in  section  4.  No  right  to  the  use  ( 
foir  land  in  private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160 
any  one  landowner,  and  no  such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any  landowner  n 
be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  on  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  residir 
neighborhood  of  said  land,  and  no  such  rights  shall  permanently  attach 
payments  therefor  are  paid.  The  annual  installments  shall  be  paid  tc 
ceiver  of  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situate 
failure  to  make  any  two  payments  when  due  shall  render  the  entry  si 
cancellation,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  rights  under  this  act,  as  well  ai 
moneys  already  paid  thereon.  All  moneys  received  from  the  above  sour( 
be  paid  into  the  reclamation  fund.  Registers  and  receivers  shall  be  allc 
usual  commissions  on  all  moneys  paid  for  lands  entered  under  this  act." 

^  Section  46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  1926,  44  Stat.  G49,  43 
Section  723  ( c ) ,  provides : 

"No  water  shall  be  delivered  upon  the  completion  of  any  new  project 
division  of  a  project  until  a  contract  or  contracts  in  form  approved  by  tt 
tary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  been  made  with  the  irrigation  district  or  u 
districts  organized  under  State  law  providing  for  payment  by  the  dii 
districts  of  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining  the  wo 
ing  the  time  they  are  in  control  of  the  United  States,  such  cost  of  cons 
to  be  repaid  within  such  terms  of  years  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  m 
in  any  event  not  more  than  forty  years  from  the  date  of  public  notice  hei 
referred  to,  and  the  execution  of  said  contract  or  contracts  shall  have  b 
firmed  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Prior  to  or  in  connection  > 
settlement  and  development  of  each  of  these  projects,  the  Secretary  of 
terior  is  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  th( 
authorities  of  the  State  or  States  wherein  said  projects  or  divisions  are 
whereby  such  State  or  States  shall  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  pi 
the  settlement  of  the  projects  or  divisions  after  completion  and  in  the 
and  selecting  of  settlers.  Such  contract  or  contracts  with  irrigation 
hereinafter  referred  to  shall  further  provide  that  all  irrigable  land  hel( 
vate  ownership  by  any  one  owner  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  i 
acres  shall  be  appraised  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
terior  and  the  sale  prices  thereof  fixed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  it 
bona  fide  value  at  the  date  of  appraisal  without  reference  to  the  propoi 
struction  of  the  irrigation  works ;  and  that  no  such  excess  lands  so  he 
rweive  water  from  any  project  or  division  if  the  owners  thereof  shall  r 
execrute  valid  recordable  contracts  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  under  tei 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  at  prices 
exceed  those  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  that  until  one- 
construction  charges  against  said  lands  shall  have  been  fully  paid  no  sah 
such  lands  shall  carry  the  right  to  receive  water  unless  and  until  the  p 
price  Involved  in  such  sales  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  t 
urK>n  proof  of  fraudulent  representation  as  to  the  true  consideration  i 
in  such  sales  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  cancel  the  wat 
attaching  to  the  land  involved  in  such  fraudulent  sales:  Provided  furtlu 
the  operation  and  maintenance  charges  on  account  of  lands  in  said  projf 
divisions  shall  be  paid  annually  in  advance  not  later  than  March  1.  It  ! 
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5ection  1  of  37  Stat.  265,  43  U.S.C.A.  541.  provides  • 

^y  homestead  entryman  under  the  Act  of  June  17  iqo2  hr^nx^-n  oc  ^i, 

he  Act  of  Au^st  10, 1917,  40  St^t.  273,  provides  in  part : 

ec.  11  (Suspension  of  residence  requirements.)— That  the  Secret/^rr  nf  tho 
olmlZ'X  7^^^^.^^'  i^^^i«  discretion.  to\.nspend  durfnTthe  eonW 
of  this  act  that  provision  of  the  act  known  as  "reclamation  acf  reouirii^^ 
Zter7oTtlT^"'''r''^'.'  ownership  or  within  the  neighborhood  fo?™^ 
.[l^hfr  J.f  i^^^ation  of  the  same,  and  he  is  authorized  to  permit  the  ui 
T  (4^Strt  276.5  "^  '''^''  '"'''  '""'^'  ""^'  conditions  as  "^e  may  dJJm 

1;il^ffi^f"''^v.^'''^?^  suspension.  )-Tliat  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  cease 
in  effect  when  the  national  emergency  resulting  from  the  exiting  .tate  of 

SeS['  bSt'the'c^^t'^l  ''  ^?"^^^  '^'^^^^  '''  a.scertained  amf  pr"fafmed  bv 
ITthtTfh^f  •  date  when  this  act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  shall  not 
fhl  fh    I   ^^f  nning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  after  the  termination  aTa^cer 

(^  S?at.  2'7Tr''''  '"'"  ''""""'''  ""^"  ^"'"''^  ''''  ^'^^'^^  ^"^^  '^^  ^''- 
le  Act  of  May  15, 1922,  42  Stat.  541.  provides  in  part  • 

Storv'fwi^f  """^  ^^^  purpo.ses  of  the  Act  of  June  15.  1902  ..  .  and  Acts 
Zunl  li  ?v.^  ^^^  supplementary  thereto,  and  known  as  and  called  the 
ror^L^r^  •^^-  ^^^^^^^^-^  ^^  ^l^e  Interior  may  enter  into  contract  wi'th  anv 
I  flfT^^  irrigation  district  whereby  such  irrigation  district  4^1  a 4-^ 

riliff  ''''?.^'.':'^'''^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^''^  ^^  ^he  United  States,  and  in  such  eS^t 
-right  applications  on  the  part  of  landowners  and  entrvmen    in  the^s 

'under  f^^t^^lAl^  water-right  certificates  which  shall  hereafter  be 
aat?on  entries  Td  for  nH^''  ^""'"'^^^  >^^  ^^^^  providing  for  patents  on 
tion  Hi«f^-^  -.1  /.^^  ''"'^''  purposes."  ...  for  land^  lying  within  anv 
rigatfon  d?.tH^.  which  the  United  States  shall  have  contracted,  bv  which 
^i^gation  worV«^^^^^  l""  "^^'^^  '^'-^  P^-^°^^^^  ^^  ^11  ^i^^^^^«  f^r  the  build- 

lS  St^tpTn^L^^  !?""  operation  and  maintenance,  shall  not  reserve 
nHnwft    i^ll  ^^^'^"  ^^''  ^^'^  payment  of  .such  charges  :  .  .  ." 

tiou  46  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  provided  that  • 

prolects'  fVZn^f''''  "7?.  ^\^  settlement  and  development  of  each  of 
S  aireemLt  w-f^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^''^^"^^"  ^'^  authorized  in  his  discretion  to 
mtotfnl  V  '^^  ^^'^  P^'^P^^  authorities  of  the  State  or  States  wherein 
itTS^'jZHZ'^T^  ^"".^  ^''''^^^'^  whereby  such  State  or  States  shall  cooper- 
after  comn  Iff.  ^' •"\?''''°''^^"'^  ^^'^  settlement  of  the  projects  or  divi- 
on  w^.Tnf  ?  ^^\''l  *^'^  «^^"ri^g  and  selecting  of  settlers."  Again  this 
ion  x^as  not  intended  to  alter  the  effect  of  the  reclamation  law  and  the 
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Secretary  cannot  exercise  his  discretion  so  as  to  "subvert  the  puriwses  o: 
Act." 

^  See  Department  of  Interior  Manual  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  < 
Edition)  373;  Title  43,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Section  230.05. 

®  See  Kinney,  A  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Irrigation  and  Water  RiyhtH  am 
Arid  Region  Doctrine  of  Appropriation  of  Waters,  1912,  pp.  2238-2239.  Ki 
cites  a  portion  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  message  to  Congress,  deliverec 
cember  3,  1901,  as  a  classic  statement  upon  the  subject.  Roosevelt's  idea  was 
as  a  result  of  reclamation  and  settlement  of  arid  lands  "our  people  as  a  v 
will  profit,  for  successful  home-making  is  but  another  name  for  the  upbui 
of  the  nation." 


;  i 


[Filed  Jan.  5, 1971— Clerk,  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  Califor 

by Deputy] 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  for  the  Southern  District  of  Califom 

No.  67-7-T 

United  States  of  America,  plaintiff 

V. 

Imperial  Irrigation  District,  a  Corporation,  defendant 

John  M.  Bryant,  Robert  C.  Brown,  Theodore  B.  Shank,  Harold  A.  Brock 
Clara  Marie  Gutierrez,  Charles  E.  Nilson,  Kakoo  D.  Singh,  Stephen  H 
MORE  and  John  Kubler,  Jr. 

Landowner  Defendants,  Both  Individually  and  on  Behalf  of  Members 
Class,  To  Wit,  All  Persons  Owning  More  Than  160  Acres  of  Irrigable  j 
Within  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California. 

State  Of  California,  intervening  defendant 

Memorandum  Opinion 

I.  jurisdiction  and  nature  of  the  controversy 

This  is  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  United  States.  This  court  has  juri 
tion  under  Title  28,  §  1345  of  the  United  States  Code.  An  actual  contro> 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  exists  as  to  whether  the  land  limit; 
provisions  of  reclamation  law  (hereinafter  "acreage  limitation"  or  "160 
limitation")  have  any  application  to  privately  owned  lands  lying  withir 
boundaries  of  said  defendant  Imperial  Irrigation  District  (hereinafter  ' 
trict"). 

The  parties  to  this  controversy  are  plaintiff  United  States  of  America 
fendant  District,  landowner  defendants  John  M.  Bryant,  Robert  C.  Br 
Theodore  B.  Shank,  Harold  A.  Brockman,  Clara  Marie  Gutierrez,  Charh 
Nilson,  Kadoo  D.  Singh,  Stephen  H.  Elmore  and  John  Kubler,  Jr.,  and  ea( 
them,  both  individually  and  on  behalf  of  members  of  a  class,  to  wit,  all  pei 
owning  more  than  160  acres  of  irrigable  land  within  the  District  (hereinr 
collectively,  "landowner  defendants")  and  intervening  defendant  State  of 
fornia  (hereinafter  "California").  Heretofore,  by  orders  duly  entered, 
fornia  and  the  landowner  defendants  were  granted  leave  to  intervene  he 
the  latter  pursuant  to  Rule  23(b) 2,  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  as  r 
sentatives  of  a  class  consisting  of  some  800  persons,  each  of  whom  own  irrij 
lands  in  excess  of  160  acres.  The  aggregate  holdings  of  the  members  ol 
class  were  approximately  233,000  acres  as  of  September  3,  1965. 

Plaintiff  contends  that  the  160-acre  limitation  applies  to  privately  o' 
lands  within  the  District;  and  all  of  the  defendants  contend  in  all  respec 
the  contrary. 

There  is  no  controversy  betw^een  plaintiff  and  the  State  of  California 
the  application   of  the  excess  land  laws   to  the  state  lands  in  its  Imp 
Waterfowl  Management  Area.  The  United  States,  the  defendant  District 
I)rivate  land  owner  defendants  agree  with  the  State  of  California  that  I 
state  lands  are  not  subject  to  the  excess  land  laws. 

This  opinion  incorporates  the  court's  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
pursuant  to  Rule  52,  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
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II.    HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

e  Imperial  Irrigation  District  consists  of  lands  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
ornia.  Due  o  the  below-sea-level  topography  of  the  Imperil  Valley  area 
.s  recognized  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  19th  century'^that  irrigafion  by 
s  of  diversion  and  gravity  flow  from  the  Colorado  Ri^er  was  feasible  In 
aratively  recent  geologic  time,  the  Gulf  of  California  extended  inland  to 
orthwest  I  s  upper  limits  reached  northward  of  Indio.  Through  the  years 
heavily  silt-laden  Colorado  River  deposited  sediment  and  bum  up  a  Tow 
eltaic  ridge  entirely  across  the  ancient  gulf,  cutting  off  the  upprr  portion 
Its  connection  with  the  ocean.  The  resulting  basin  was  then  an  fnland  sea 
Ll^out4o"fJf  T''^  2  000  square  miles.  The  greatest  depth  of  this 
as  about  320  feet.  Deprived  of  its  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  California 
Bvered  sea  dried  up,  and  a  portion  of  the  bed  which  it  occupied  is  now 
.  as  the  Salton  Basin.  The  greater  area  around  and  incluZg  this  basi^ 

'Tmperiaf  vluey"  '''''  ''  '''"  ''"^"'''''^  ''^''''  '"'  ^"  '''  solthem  par" 

'f'ri^-nSyf  l  ^^^^^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^ti^e  i-egion  was  an  unproductive  desert  The 
1  rainfall  averages  from  two  to  three  inches.  The  Colorado  River  and  the 
ido  River  Delta  east  and  south  of  the  Imperial  Valley  are  si  ghtlv  above 
vel.  From  the  delta,  the  land  slopes  gradually  north  and  west  toward  the 

of  Imperial  Valley,  which  is  almost  entirely  below  seallvel 
•mg  occasional  flooding  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  overflow  waters  would 
?.Tl,     l^'lT^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  northward  into  the  bottom  of  the^^eft  depres 
nd  the  Salton  Basin.  These  floodwaters  would  concentrate  more  or  lIssTn 

Q^fdp'hl^thf^^rf '''^'  ^.""'^  diversions  of  Water  from  the  Colorado  River 
JganizJd  in  ^SQfi  .'n?  .^^^'^^^l^J^^^^^  Company,  a  privately  owned  corporl- 
.fte  ■     f^  ^-?'^  "'^  predecessor  in  interest  of  defendant  District 

andatLT?nr/r  '''''  f  ''V'  ^'"''^  appropriations  and  diversion    laid 
MvHhf.  i    ,     ""  f''^.^^''^  perfected  water  rights  which  have  admittedly 
i^  '  the  bo,,j,^aries  of  the  District  from  and  after  June  25   1929   thi 
^e  date  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  '  ' 

?n'TuT?^of  f^f  li  •   ^^^?^^^  ^''^^'  ^^'^^  ^^^'^^^^^  a°d  brought  to  the 

n ti^  ;f       iT-  ^\'''  '''^^^'''  '^'^^^b  ''^""^  diverted  about  one  mile  north 

international  boundary  with  Mexico,  was  carried  bv  the  Alamo  Canal 

d  thf^i   territory  and  back  into  the  United  States' at  Impfri^N^aHey 

?most  of  it?'.!f  ''r'  '^'"''-'^'"  f"^'^-^'  "^^^^  «^  "^^  international  bo'md- 
)r  most  of  Its  50  mile  course  in  Mexico,  this  canal  made  use  of  an  ancient 
w  channel  known  as  the  Alamo  River,  which  formerly  led  in?o  ?L  Salton 

^l'^''^^^'^^^  ^l?."^  '^^  P^^^t  ^^  reentry  into  the  United  States  as  well 
lateral  canals  through  which  water  diverted  from  the  river  was  iflt 

des  ^^^".  f^  '"  '"^^  '"  ''''  '''^"^•^'  ^^'^^^  ^'^'^'^  ^y  seven  mutual  water 
n  such  n  .Tn'f  ^'?"^^«^  ^'y  the  California  Development  Company  The 
L.}.  ^^^  ^^^''^^''  companies  was  ultimately   acquired  by  the  indi- 

landowners  to  whose  land  the  water  was  supplied.  " 

V?.'       •''"^     "'^  clistributive  facilities  constructed  bv  the  local  mutual 

io°n'aTras'f;7s;m''T .'''""'  '"'%'  ''  "^"^'^  ''^^^'  ^^^  in  irSga?ed 
nm  irlLof  ^  "^^   ""^  diversions   from   the   River.   By   the   following 

fnl/'??*^'^  acreage  was  increased  to  100,000.  181 191  acres  were  irrf 
;y  1910  30a009  in  I9I6,  413,440  in  1919,  a^d  424^45  in  1929  tie  v^^," 
e  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  took  effect.  '  ^ 

PPn  wif  ^^''''^'^''  ^'J^''  ^^^^^  through  its  banks,  which  had  over  the 
spnn^ni    "S  ^^'^''5  *^^  surrounding  terrain,  and  completely  chang^  fts 

■a  o?  Imnertl  v/^r'T  '^'""^^^  ''''  ^^^°^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^he^^oad 
a  ot  imperial  \  alley.  As  a  consequence,  for  many  months  the  entire 

the  River  passed  through  the  washed-out  heading,"^  through  the  Ilamo 
acres  andThrf  ^■^'''l\  """^'^"^  ^^^^^^  ^'^  ^'^^^^  ^  surface  afea^? 
Salton  Sea  far^lT''^  ^^'f  '^^''^  '^^""^  ^^^^  destruction.  The  surface 
as  ?aised  to  1^  /  ^T]^  ^'''  ^^  ^^  elevation  of  273  feet  below  sea 
ment  ConinnJ^  ^^^  ^^l^'^  '^^  ^^^^^-  ^^'^  ^ff«^*«  «f  the  California 
S)mLnv"^^tr^L  k'^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  unsuccessful.  The  Southern 
company  s  tracks  being  endangered,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  ad- 
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vanced  funds  to  the  California  Development  Company  to  control  the  Riv< 
took  controlling  interest  therein  as  security.  By  utilizing  its  own  resourc 
Southern  Pacific  Company  closed  the  breach  in  the  west  hank  of  the  Riv< 
returned  the  River  to  its  channel.  In  the  Spring  of  1916,  the  Southern  ] 
Company  foreclosed  on  the  California  Development  Company's  interest 
in  June  of  that  year,  transferred  them  to  defendant  District. 

In  1922-1923  District  acquired  all  of  the  mutual  water  companies  th£ 
been  organized  by  California  Development  Company.  Since  that  time  anc 
the  present,  the  District  has  performed  the  entire  function  of  diverting, 
porting  and  distributing  the  water  supply  to  farm  holdings  in  Imperial  ^ 

On  November  24,  1922,  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  an  interstate  agrc 
relating  to  allocations  and  rights  in  the  waters  of  the  River,  was  sigr 
commissioners  representing  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  N 
New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  It  became  effective  June  25,  1929.i 

The  construction  of  the  Ail-American  Canal  was  authorized  as  part 
general  project  authorized  by   the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act    (herei 
"Project  Act"  or  "Act")  of  December  21,  1928,  effective  June  25,  1929,  41 
1057,  43  U.S.C.  §  617  et  seq. 

At  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  said  Project  Act,  the  District  had 
tribution  and  drainage  system  which  was  wholly  financed,  constructed, 
tained  and  operated  by  local  means.  The  distribution  system  then,  as  o: 
25,  1929,  comprised  approximately  1,700  miles  of  main  and  lateral  canal 
viding  for  the  irrigation  by  waters  diverted  by  it  from  the  Colorado  Ri 
approximately  424,000  privately  owned  acres,  computed  on  a  single  cr 
basis.  All  of  this  acreage  was,  as  of  June  25,  1929,  being  irrigated  by  an< 
Colorado  River  water,  carried  through  the  Alamo  Canal.  In  1966,  just  p 
the  bringing  of  this  action,  there  were  approximately  438,000  acres  in 
with  water  transported  through  the  All-American  Canal. 

Pursuant  to  the  Project  Act,  the  Government  constructed  Hoover  Dj 
Black  Canyon,  and  incidental  works,  completing  the  construction  of  th 
in  1935.  On  February  1,  1935,  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Secretary 
Interior  (hereinafter  "Secretary"),  Harold  L.  Ickes,  the  Government 
storing  water  in  Lake  Mead,  the  reservoir  created  by  Hoover  Dam,  anc 
that  date  the  Government  has  continuously  operated  and  maintained  1 
Dam  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Project  Act. 

On  December  1,  1932,  the  United  States  and  the  District,  acting  pursu 
the  Project  Act,  entered  into  a  contract  providing,  inter  alia,  for  consti 
of  a  main  canal  connecting  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys  and  requir; 
payment  by  the  District  for  the  costs  of  construction.  Due  to  conflic 
material  to  this  case,  Coachella  Valley  landowners  were  not  included 
District,  but  formed  a  separate  District,  the  Coachella  Valley  County 
District,  which  executed  a  similar,  though  independent,  contract  wi 
United  States  in  1934  calling  for  construction  of  water  delivery  structur 
delivery  to  lands  in  Coachella  Valley. 

Pursuant  to  its  1932  contract  with  the  District,  the  United  States  const 
Imperial  Dam  and  the  All-American  Canal,  commencing  construction  in  I 
1934.  In  1940,  the  United  States,  while  retaining  the  care,  operation  and 
tenance  of  these  facilities,  commenced  delivering  water  through  the  All- 
can  Canal  for  use  within  the  District.  Also  pursuant  to  the  contract,  the 
tary  transferred  to  the  District,  on  March  1,  1947,  the  care,  operatic 
maintenance  of  the  main  branch  of  the  All-American  Canal  west  of  Ei 
Station  1098. 

Since  1942,  the  District's  entire  water  supply  has  been  carried  throu 
All-American  Canal.  Title  to  the  Imperial  Dam  and  the  All-American  Ca 
well  as  to  Hoover  Dam,  is  in  the  United  States.  ' 

On  March  4,  1952,  the  contract  between  the  United  States  and  the  I 
was  amended  by  a  supplemental  contract.  On  May  1,  1952,  the  Secretary 
ferred  to  the  District  the  care,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  works 
Engineer  Station  1098. 

The  All-American  Canal  System,  as  provided  for  in  the  contract  of  De 
1,  1932,  was  declared  completed  by  the  contract  of  March  4,  1952,  heUxi 
United  States  and  the  District;  repayment  of  construction  charges  comi 
on  March  1,  1955.  The  District's  financial  obligation  was  fixed  at  approxi 

»  The  Colorado  River  Compact  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  dated 
21,  1921,  42  Stat.  171,  and  by  the  Acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  participating 
Congress  approved  it  in  section  1.3  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  43  U.b.L.  S 
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25,000,000  repayable  in  forty  annual  Installments,  without  Interest  All  such 
,ayinents  to  date  have  been  made  from  net  power  revenues  derTved  ftom  tSe 
ale  of  electrical  energy  generated  by  hydro-electrical  facilities  of  thT  AH 
.merican  Canal  costing  the  District  approximately  $15,000,000  The  cost  of 
loover  Dam  and  powerplant,  estimated  in  1965  at  $174,732,000,  is  being  repahi 
•ith  interest  at  three  percent  primarily  from  power  revenues  kt  the  dL  On^ 
Tlr^V^'\V^^^\  $25,000,000,  of  the  cost  of  the  dam,  which  wa^' aUo 
ited  to  flood  control,  will  be  carried  interest  free  by  the  Government  until  198?: 

III.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

The  1932  contract  provided,  inter  alia,  for  repayment  by  the  District  of  thp 
,8t  of  the  project  works.   It  did  not  contain  any  provisions  re^u?rin^  th«t 

^^i^^^^^r-  ^^^^^--  ^"t'a^i^r^i^^  r- 

The  Wilbur  ruling  was  followed  for  31  years  and  gave  risp  tn  «t.  nrirv,-^- 
ative  practice  Which  held  the  160-acre  limitation  ?o  be  iLpplicabirto  pSvX 
ndholdings  within  the  District  and  which  endured  for  the  same  neriodnnd 
^n  to  the  rendition  of  Solicitor  Frank  J.  Berry's  opin  on  of  December  31 
64.3  In  that  opinion,  the  Solicitor  concluded  that  Secretary  WilbuTs  3 <m 
ling  was  erroneous  and  that  the  Boulder  Canyon  Prmect  Act  bv  i^ 


IV.    THE  BASIC  ISSUE 

el'mSand^wltMn  It  f ^^-^^^ "■""/"on  ha.  any  application  to  pri- 

£urn  riL:eta/fo^„  Ti^'z^^.^'^^s^^^r^ 

bafrmSg   Thev''eontlL"H"/5'^  '"'^"'^■^"'  ^  iudioiafrewlfo?  Z^'ms 

lease  S  th»  ?"'  "'It  ^J°''^^'*^  ''■^'  ""  unsuccessful  applicant  for  In  oil  and 
retary  of  tL  T"f  .^at  onal  Moose  Range  in  Alaska  For  manv  years  the 
doLr  48?Uw7wi''thdrl"'''?''*?''  Executive  Order  8979  '  anl' Public 
loitation  n=  Zf  Vl\^ ""^  certain  lands  from  settlement  and  commercial 
Hons"  a',  tL?'.  P'"'"'-''"]'"^  ""  """J  e'^^  'f-as-^s  because  thev  were  not  'm 

rted  thirfi  Particuar  lease  in  question;  the  unsuccessful  applicant 
leale  should  T  "'^''^^^'r''  ^ad  closed  the  lands  to  such  leases  Ind  Sa 
sTere  c  osed  und?r  t,,/?"'^  "V"  f.""""  aPP»^a°t«  had  applied  when  the 
Secretarv'f  bLw-  t  the  terms  of  these  regulations.  The  court  held  that 
Sg  weight  Tt'o^'i''^'"''''":^"  7'^  reasonable  and  hence  entitled  to 
.^tratifeln^Jf^p'.eSton^r^tattXa'n^thlt?"'''  '"''''''"''  '^  ^'^•^''  ""  ^'^ 


published   in   71   Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the 


IS-Iqr  ^F^  «^  the  letter 

n  ^^.^:  App.  E  at  529. 
he  studv"'l^/d/n''  ^eparfmenf  of  the  Interior  496. 

from  Senator  Clinton   Pa'tiZ^J!!''''  ^T""?   P^O"^P|ed   by   a   letter   dated   August   7. 
"  Affairs,    to   SecretTrv    SttwarfudnU^  ^^\^^   Committee  on   Interior  and 

ecretarv  that  he  had  r^Lw.!5i  '^^^  V  •  l^-  J"  ^^^  letter.  Senator  Anderson  advised 
\tion  ProvV^iLs  of  recSadon  H^^'l^'i'  ^'^T  S^.^^hern  California  that  the  IcvAfe 
Jial  Valleys.  reclamation  law  were   not  being  enforced   in  the  Coachella  and 

rnSio!;%r7aTdefe?en?eYs'rfvrn*^tn\Hf  P^^"?^?^!  Jhat  in  problems  of  statutory 
«">  ^upra,  at  .  16  and 'cases^cUed  therein^      '"''^'^*''^^  interpretation.   See  Udall  v. 
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"When  the  construction  of  an  administrative  regulation  rather 
statute  is  in  issue,  deference  is  even  more  clearly  in  order."«   (en 

supplied)  ,         »   ^    ^  ^ 

In  this  case,  the  basic  problem  is  the  meaning  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
administrative  regulation.  In  addition,  the  controversy  in  Tallman  was 
tially  a  competition  of  private  interests  for  commercial  leases,  while  th 
sion  whether  acreage  limitation  applies  under  the  Project  Act  involves 
tant  considerations  of  national  policy,  making  this  case  less  approprii 
application  of  the  estoppel-like  features  of  Tallman.  If  Secretary  Wilb 
wrong,  then  he  defeated  a  Congressional  mandate  extensively  develc 
reclamation  law.  Finally,  in  Tallman  there  was  a  consistent  adminis 
practice,  while  here  the  Government  has  repudiated  its  former  interpn 
The  court  therefore  adopts  the  goal  of  determining  whether  Congress  ic 
in  the  Project  Act  to  apply  acreage  limitation  to  privately  owned  lands 
Imperial  Valley. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  a  bifurcated  trial.  Not  included  in  this  phase 
proceedings  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  "present  perfected  rights" 
landowner-defendants,  as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Supreme  Court  de 
Arizona  v.  California,  376  US  340,  341  (1964),  or  the  issue  of  whether  th 
owners  have  any  "vested  rights"  to  Colorado  River  w^ater  as  against  the 
States. 


v.    THE    STATUTORY   LANGUAGE 

Plaintiff  contends  that  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  is  a  recla 
project,  and  that  §§  1,  4(b),  12  and  14  incorporate  general  reclamatic 
one  portion  of  which  is  §  46  of  the  1926  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act,  43 
§  423e.  The  latter  statute  provides  that  no  privately  owned  lands  in  es 
160  acres  shall  receive  water  from  a  new  project  or  new  division  of  a  ] 
Therefore,  the  acreage  limitation  must  apply  to  private  lands  witl 
District. 

Four  sections  in  the  Project  Act  advert  to  reclamation  law.  Section  1  p 
that  construction  costs  for  the  canal  are  to  be  reimbursable  as  prov 
the  reclamation  law. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  Project  Act  instructs  the  Secretary  to  provi 
revenues 

"...  by  contract  or  otherwise,  adequate  in  his  judgment  to  insure  p 
of  all  expenses  of  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  sai( 
and   appurtenant   structures   in  the  manner  provided   in  the  reels 
law . . ." 
Section  12  defines  reclamation  law  as  the  1902  Reclamation  and  ar 
"amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto." 
Section  14,  heavily  relied  on  by  plaintiff,  states : 

"This  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  supplement  to  the  reclamation  law, 
said  reclamation  law  shall  govern  the  construction,   operation,  an 
agement  of  the  works  herein  authorized,  except  as  otherwise  hen 
vided."    (emphasis  supplied) 
Plaintiff  asserts  that  the  phrase  "construction,  operation  and  manager 
the  works"  includes  water  delivery.  Since  §  46  of  the  1926  Act  was  tl 
recent  addition  to  reclamation  law  at  the  time  the  Project  Act  was  pa 
applies  to  condition  delivery  of  water  upon  compliance  w^ith  acreage  lim 
Plaintiff  continues  by  pointing  out  that  §§  1  and  4(b)    of  the  Proj 
require  repayment  contracts  pursuant  to  reclamation  law,  and  the  only 
of  contracting  in  1932  was  in  accordance  with  §  46  which  required 
limitation.  Thus,  the  1932  contract  necessarily  incorporated  an  acreage 
tion  applicable  to  private  lands.  Limited  to  these  facts,  plaintiff's  theorj 
statute  is  disarmingly  simple. 

Closer  examination  reveals,  however,  that  the  references  to  reclamati 
are  carefully  qualified,  most  noticeably  by  the  §  14  language  that  recla 
law  applies  "except  as  otherwise  herein  provided."  And  Congress  has 
wise  provided"  in  §  5  that  the  Secretary  may  contract  for  storage  and  c 
of  water.'!'  Section  5  does  not  refer  to  reclamation  law  or  acreage  lim 

"  UfJall  V.  Tallman,  supra,  at  p.  16. 

^  Sfction  .5  provides  In  part  as  follows  :  , 

"That  tho  Scoretarv  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  under  such  general 
tlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  contract  for  the  storage  of  water  in  said  reservoir 
the  (lellverv  thereof  .  .  .  upon  charges  which  will,  in  his  judgment  cover  all  exp 
operation  and  maintenance  Incurred  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  works  con 
under  this  Act  and  the  payments  to  the  United  States  under  subdivision  (b)  or  &e( 
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i  this  is  the  section  where  such  reference  woniri  h^  ^^c^.  i     •     ,   .- 
ivery  is  to  be  conditioned  on  acrefriimitrtion'  WheT  cSs  17/^ 
Ted  a  term  in  one  place  and  excluded  it  in  another  it  shmii^w  l  ^      .^^; 
the  section  where  it  is  excluded   Federal  TrnZ  rn^.J  ^l  ^^  implied 

T- «i    ^nf^    /'iQ«Q\     r^^^       ^^"^fu-  -P  vuei QL  I  rttUe  Commission  v.  Sun  Oil  Cn 
l.S.   505    (1963)     The    repayment   provisions    of    §    4(b)    are   iLifl^    f. 
^nses  of  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  •  there  is  no  m^f  n     • 
5  section  of  water  delivery  '  ^  "^  mention  in 

thi.s  language,    •. . .  and  sSrbe  pTw  ^^t  of  re"ef  LV^^^^ 
disposal  of  water  power  or  electric  enerev        "^31  f   J,    .^l"""  "'^  *"'<* 
«lar.ation  law  merely  establfshS  the  Principle  elSvadd'ert  '•''"'^r? 
works  are  not  to  be  paid  for  bv  the  sale  of  nnnt.^  S    I  ^       ^'''  '•'^■'  "'''' 
11  to  plaintirs  case  is  the  sentence  nexffoUowing-  '^''^"''  '^°''  """"^^'^^ 

st^gf  o'r  S^^'  o'f'tt^rTrl^rtli'or  made  for  water  or  for  the  .se, 
Yallevs."  irrigation  ...  in  the  Imperial  or  Coachella 

ation  and  maintenanc^-'in  §  14  includes  w  ate    d'eliver/'''''  "construction, 

irc^Sft^iT."?;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.tfwb^cfp^o'inft'ot'Lkte^^^^^^^^^^ 

Section  46  contracts  are  mandat^v   wh^iJ  s  4m\  ^^^  f^'*'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^J^^t 

contracts  must  be  executed  h^fZJL.^      Tt  ^   ^  ^^^^""^  ^^^^  ^opic.  And 

?te^rir.Tr£H?£S~^ 

"tt  rnisr  tfi€l£HHH~^' ~  -°= 

^teltTrf't-e  S  H  f.  -S^.^r-"-^-^^^^^  ^^^ 
ed  to  use  project  wa^er^o  IfiO  nTrl.  ^?''^f  ^^  ^^^^*"  P^^^^^  land  entries 
rivate  lands  Indicates  that  cLtZt!' ^^^  \^'^"'^  ^^  ^  "^^^^^^  provision 
:e  lands.  If  the  Proiect  lot  dfrftf  '^'^.''^^  ^PP^^  '^^^^^^^  limitation  to 
f  the  1902  Act  10  wmfldtir.!  '  '^:;^?«^ate  general  reclamation  law,  then 
essary.  "^^  ^^P^^'  ^^^  "^^  sP^i^c  direction  of  §  9  would  be 

'^^LZfaTlZuanl  t'^.  4?'  '''''''''  ^^^-^-  ^^^  Government  and 
5  that  if   wL^^^t  ^  ^?  '^  unsupported.  The  contract  at  Article  I 

latorv  thPr^nf  n  P^^suant  to  the  1902  Reclamation  Act   "and  acts 

e  Proj  ct  let  CoS^ntlv^'if  '""''f'  •  '  •  "^^  particularly  pu^suan 
^^t  tolVotthrVralT^^^  ^^"^^  ^'"^^^^  ^a^e  been  made 

§  511.n  The  m!TrexSlnf^lr,^ nlV^  ^^^  ^^^  Reclamation  Act,  43 
1926  Act  provided  fh.nl^  ^  ^^l  forecloses  the  argument  that  §  46 

^dicates  thftTf  rlitocf  l^i^^^""'  ""^  contracting  for  repayment  in  1932 
tnat  If  Congress  had  intended  §  46  to  apply,  it  would  have  so 

^  Unfted^  provides  in  part : 

0  River   Compact  in  ■the^^'omiSf'rnPtTnn^^^    ^^    '"^^'^^*    *^    ^^'J    controlled    by    said 

^^^■,:^ss^t^^^^  •  •  •  ^^  '"' 

m5%tliV''l?kf  herSn'aStTor^^^^^^^  operating  the  dam,  reservoir, 

I-  ■  .  shall  observe  the  tPrm^  nf  .^'^if  *^^  appropriation,  delivery  and  use 

t^e  word    -.neludin.'-    seeS^  ^^^e^/  ti'UTaS"  thi^X^Ai^nr^^^^^^^^ 

•n  lmde^^e1.^La«?n  t>roie?t^s''sha*lf  h^  VTJ^^^  *^^^  P"^"^  ^^nds  proposed  for 
'Vri  ^"li^''^^^^  oTnSt  more  than  I'^eotcres'^'"''  ^°^  '"^'''*  *'  '^*'^  "°^^^  *^^ 
f  ^-I'j-  contracrwUh%rri'l^ti''on  ""^^^^^^^^  *^^  purposes  of  reclamation  law,  the 

'Ration  and  maintenance  Sfirri^rationi^rr  ^/P^n^^nt.of  the  costs,  of  construc- 
binrlinir  on  the  United  St itpr'^fnHi^-^^ '  ^*  ^^^  '^^'^^^^^  ^^^t  no  such  contract 
^"thorization  of  the  execution  of  t^/ n%P'"''^.^^*^-?,5' J^^  *^^  P^rt  of  the  district 
firmed  by  dejrree  of  a  court  of  ?Lnp  Jn7*-''^^^^^'.*.^  *^^  ^^°^*^^  states  shall  have 
^  for  appeal  be  laid ''  competent  jurisdiction,  or  pending  appellate  action 
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Finally,  the  Project  Act  contains  a  comprehensive  set  of  provisions  n 
to  the  rights  of  prior  appropriators  of  Colorado  River  Water  und< 
Colorado  River  Water  Compact.  Section  6  of  the  Project  Act  names  ; 
second  use  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  the  "irrigation  and  domestic  u 
satisfaction  of  present  perfected  rights  in  pursuance  of  Article  V^III  o 
Colorado  River  Compact  ..."  Under  the  decree  in  Arizona  v.  Calif  ami 
struing  the  Project  Act,  the  application  of  a  specific  quantity  of  vvate 
defined  area  of  land  is  an  essential  element  of  a  perfected  right.12  it  wa 
in  the  court's  opinion  that  the  Secretary  is  required  to  satisfy  preser 
fected  rights.^3  xhis  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  supply  water  to  an  area 
present  perfected  rights  exist  is  repugnant  to  the  concept  that  the  United 
may  at  the  same  time  shut  oft  v^^ater  deliveries  destined  for  lands,  h 
excss  or  not,  entitled  to  the  beneficial  use  of  Colorado  River  water 
exercise  of  these  rights. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Project  Act  subjects  the  United  States  and  all 
users  to  the  controlling  effect  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and  constif 
recognition  by  Congress  of  the  guarantee  of  present  perfected  rights  foi 
Article  VIII  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

In  Section  13  of  the  Project  Act,  the  Colorado  River  Compact  is  api 
There  is  a  second  statement  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  are  con 
by  the  Compact,  and  the  pre-project  water  rights  are  made  covenants  ri 
with  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  water  users.  These  covenants  are  exj 
made  available  to  them  for  use  in  any  litigation  concerning  Colorado 
water. 

The  combined  effect  of  §§  6,  8(a)  and  13  of  the  Project  Act  is  to  e 
Congressional  intent  that  the  present  perfected  rights  be  protected  from 
ference  by  any  contrary  provision  of  the  Project  Act  or  reclamation  la\ 
specific  and  repeated  guarantees  found  in  these  sections  indicate  that  an 
vision  such  as  acreage  limitation  which  would  curtail  such  rights  wo 
detailed  in  correspondingly  exact  language.  Neither  the  references  to  re 
tion  law  contained  in  §§  1,  4(b),  12  and  14  of  the  Project  Act,  nor  any 
term  thereof  demonstrate  Congressional  intention  that  acreage  limitation 
to  privately  owned  lands  in  the  District. 

Two  additional  propositions  urged  by  plaintiff  merit  consideration  i 
struing  the  statutory  language.  First,  it  is  contended  that  the  Proje 
created  a  federal  subsidy ;  and  that  therefore  the  Act  must  be  strictly  con 
against  the  grantees  (defendants).  Shivelp  v.  Bowlhy,  152  U.S.  1  ( 
However,  the  Project  Act  set  in  motion  a  great  project  conferring  mar 
important  benefits  on  all  parties  involved,  including  the  United  States. ^^ 

Among  the  national  interests  advanced  by  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proje 
included : 

(1)  The  inclusion  within  the  District  by  annexation,  pursuant  to  Art 
of  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  District  dated  Decern 
1932,  of  some  250,000  acres  of  Government  lands. 

(2)  Added  capacity  in  the  Canal  for  the  servicing  of  such  lands  and 
11,000  acres  of  Indian  land. 

(3)  Flood  control  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Laguna  Dam  an 
tecting  the  Yuma  Reclamation  Project  as  well  as  protecting  the  public 
and  private  interests  in  Imperial  Valley. 

(4)  The  ontrol  of  silt  because  of  the  federal  government's  probl 
handling  silt  in  the  Yuma  Project. 

(5)  The  need  to  build  a  canal  on  All- American  soil  to  put  the  United 
in  a  position  to  bargain  with  the  Mexican  Government  over  the  use 
water  of  the  Colorado  River. 

(6)  It  enabled  the  United  States  Government  to  reclaim  and  put  to  us( 
tracts  of  public  and  Indian  lands  of  the  United  States  in  Coachella 
Application  of  this  rule  of  construction  does  not  advance  the  search  for  a 
limitation  in  the  Project  Act. 


"370  U.S.  .340,  341. 

"  373  U.S.  4.^6,  at  566,  581,  584.  ^       ^. 

"  A  report  of  the  Conprress  which  passed  the  Project  Act  detailed  the  beneflt 
parties  and  described  the  Pro.iect  as  a  .joint  venture  by  necessity  : 

"Neither  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  the  Coachella  district,  nor  the  United 
could  afford  alone  to  build  a  canal  from  the  river.  Acting  in  conjunction,  the  c 
entirely  feasible." 

Report  No.  592,  70th  Congress,  March  20,  1928  at  p.  21. 
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In  a  related  argument,  plaintiff  also  contend^!  thnt  t^ 

m  exemption  from  the  acreage  llmitatfonfof  ree  amafion' la^.''';^'%"°  •"^- 

enactment."  "^"  exemption  by  express 

The  guidance  aiforded   by   this   remark  is   nf  .in,,Kf^  i 

.ause  in  Ivankoe  the  legal  issue  was  whether  s^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^«^' 

ity  of  acreage  limitation.  The  case  is  also  f^Pfn«n^  law  precluded  applica- 
B  basic  ingredient  of  the  Imperial  Valley  sitnatfnn  ^f  ^"^^^^^ble  in  that 
ted  rights  by  Congress,  was  whX  iacdn/in  thrTv^nt  ^"^^^^^ee  of  per- 
^inally,  it  appears  that  the  practice  cited  bvni.1  J •2''^?^  context.15 
tutory  exemptions  did  not  come Tmo' vogue  untif  1938  wit'h  h^'p^i^  'F'^'' 
ompson  Project.16  This  was  some  ten   vpL«  nff^  ^^'^  Colorado-Big 

ayon  Project  Act.  ^^^"^^  ''^^^^  passage  of  the  Boulder 


VI.    LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

pZ«oj."orfer'eSf  li^atSn^  r^uTt  fp^^^^  ^^'^  ^-^'"^-  -  *- 
ictanee.  The  perils  inherinrin  an  taa^fn^™!  "'^  lepslative  history  with 
gress  have  been  described  by  Mr  juXe  ricltor'T"?"  "^  "''^  ""'"<>  »« 
psychoanalysis  of  CongreTs  "  r  The  lanl-nni  ...f^.  ;  ^"Z  ^^''"""^  *'"'  P''<>^<'^^ 
usually  be  found  in  one  place  or  SherrJ'Vi-  "'*'''''"' "^  *^«°8^^'^^ 
!,  tor  the  proceedings  in  Conertss  wWh  . ',  ».""'';'«.  '«  Particularly  true 
!  spanned    nearly    f  decade     However     t^T"""'  '"  ^'^'^  ^^j*^'  Act  of 

.mation  law,  and  the  abrupt  rever^lo^^  "*   "^P^"^   ™ 

uination  of  legislative  history  for  Iti  ?f  Departmental  policy  require  some 
te  first  Kettnfr  Kll    (HK    60^)    \l  iqTq  "5^  ™.  C«"gressional  intent. 
Wer  Canyon   Project   did   not Tont»?„    »!,    regarding  construction  of  the 

tation.  In  1920,  a 'seconTKettaer  Bn  ir  H  R  'l?nlf .  "'""''?"  '°'  ''"<'^8« 
ained  a  specific  acreage  limitation  7.1„  ■  t"^^^*  ™*  introduced  which 
»ical  studies  we^fSed  before  emb/r^'''"-  "  f!""^"  "PP"™'  ">»*  ^"ve 
n-ess  in  1920  authorized  a  stnrtvw^i^f  "^^.f", '.""'  «'°Mtious  project,  and 
is  Report.i8  The  Rewrt  ?e^fflrme^  r, ''•''^""*'''  '"  ">«  comprehensive  Fall- 
rican  Canal,   and    ba^ed   udo?  Ztii  •°''   "-eeommendations   for   an   All- 

Sirafr'^-jf"?  «'"'«"<>-  ''""  ^""'  "'=°'- 

s  ™rsCti?Sduief  fde^nra^bK-th^'r  t-^^'^-r ''"''  ^- 

to  contenting  con  rove''rsyTve'r';,am  ''.^P^^«^«"eage  limitation  provision 
'ittee  during  tte  67th  SongresT  '''""  '""''  '"''*''''  ""'  ^««  -^eported  out  of 

'tatrodu^edN&'aTbXrfthf  "''''':/''''''^''"  '^"'^  Congressman  Swing 

t^'  sXnF  ^^' '-  "^d^'rttf^ZiZ^  '"^  ----^  "■""- 

tmo  more  hi?K  n  ^^"^^^^  J°''"'°"  »"''  Congressman  Swing  each  intro- 
'tZ  Zl^clLatTon%^:''n"^r'"  ^^'"'  "•""^^  ""^  House  CommHtS,  on 
!  Bills  (HE  6251 'and  HR^QS?Rr  '"'^f  ''''>''"'<''■  <^'*'^<^'-  "^  *«  Pending 
ivate  lands  in  the  frnperia^'  Vantl  7o"n''  ""''^  "T^.«^  limitations  apply 

then   Commissione^^^f   th7  R   •     <^o"fessman  Swing  and  Dr.  Elwood 

'oally  that  "othngL  either  o?thrb-,f  ^''^  «■»""•"?'  """^  ^f^'^"  ™- 
■e  of  holdings  in  excess  of  161?  „^^1^'  !;""V^  '''''^"'''^  *•  landowner  to 
Mrtcan  Canal :  '"  "''*'^''  *"  ■'^<^«'^e  "'^ter  from  the 

rtrtti*  i^ff  cJnlrls'lf 'conld''hJv''°''''''""!  "?<"•«  *"«  <^»n't  'u  ''"'"^oe  had  any 
eDlstrtct  Itself  dW  not    Sppn-»«L!"?''''"',?f"l-    Certainly   the  landowners  In   the 

ffstlni-  to   notp   thnt   (n,.™/        ?'*';  .'^^  JtfcO™c*en.,  .sap™,  357  u.S.  275    285-  "It 

»™ln  in  whl?hthef  never  had'ni?  i^le  "Kfl"*  r.-^?'™  ^f^r  <Si™rted' from  the 
.OS.C.  §  386  °  """^  '^"«  "ble  to  obtain  any  water  right." 

i.  Do?1'42  VoSs^of  J?/  Oomm«„-„„,  345  0.S.  296.  319-320  (1953). 

^  /-roofems  of  the  Imperial  Valley  ant  TicinHy  67th  Cong    2nd  Sess. 
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"Mr.  Sinnott.i^  I  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor  is  there  any  provisior 
bill  sponsored  by  the  Secretary  on  the  farm  unit  on  the  lands  to  be  in 

"Dr.  Mead.  This  bill  does  not  go  beyond  the  provisions  for  three  thin 
is  the  dam — the  reservoir — and  the  second  is  the  power  plant,  and  the 
the  All-American  Canal.  It  does  not  deal  with  irrigation  of  new  lands  ^ 

"The  Chairman.  [Congressman  Addison  T.  Smith]  That  is  reser 
future  legislation? 

"Dr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.   Sinnott.   The  present  owner  can  occupy  his  present  farm  uni 
"Dr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Sinnott.  No  matter  what  that  might  ie? 
"Dr.  Mead.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Sinnott.  What  is  that  now  in  the  Imperial  Valley? 
"Dr.  Mead.  Of  course,  it  varies  widely.  There  is  not  any  law.  TJier 
good  many  large  holdings  there. 

"Mr.  Sinnott.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  requiring  the  landowner 
the  surplus  over  a  farm  unit  of  160  acres  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  th( 
tary,  as  is  now  in  the  present  reclamation  law? 

"Mr.  Swing,  no,  sir"  (emphasis  supplied)  21 

After  completion  of  the  hearings,  Congressman  Leatherwood  of 
prevailed  upon  the  committee  to  amend  its  print  of  H.R.  9826  by  ir 
an  amendment  requiring  acreage  limitation  provisions  in  all  contrs 
the  delivery  of  irrigation  water. 22  H.R.  9826  was  reported  favorably 
committee,  was  debated  on  in  the  House  early  in  1927,  but  was  no 
upon. 

On  the  Senate  side,  one  of  the  Johnson  bills,  S.3331,  was  also  fa 
reported  out  of  committee,  but  a  vote  on  this  bill  was  blocked  by  a  fi 
conducted  by  Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona.  During  the  floor  debates 
bill.  Senator  Phipps  of  Colorado  offered  two  amendments  which  wou 
incorporated  express  acreage  liinitation  requirements.  Neither  of  these 
ments  was  adopted. 

While   this   third   set   of   Swing-Johnson   proposals  did  not  contain 
acreage   limitations   provisions,   it   did   refer   to   reclamation  law,  mak 
act  a  "supplement  to  the  reclamation  law,  which  said  reclamation  la 
govern  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  work  .  . 
predecessor  of   §   14  of  the  Project  Act.   The  advice  of  Dr.   Mead  ai 
gressman    Swing    in    Committee,    and    the    proferred    amendments    coi 
express  acreage  limitation  provisions  must  be  read  in  conjunction  w 
§  14  language  in  the  bills,  language  which  plaintiff  now  contends  incoi 
the  acreage  limitation  features  of  §  46  of  the  1926  Act.  The  timing  ( 
occurrences  is  deserving  of  interest,  for  this  was  the  Congress  which 
earlier   had   passed   the    Omnibus   Adjustment   Act   of   1926   and  won 
sumably   be  most   sensitive  to   the  possibility  of  incorporating   §   46 
limitation   into    the   Project   Act   by   means   of   the   language   which 
become  §  14. 

The  70th  Congress  saw  the  introduction  of  the  fourth  Swing-Johnsc 
and  at  the  outset  one  striking  development  is  noted.  While  all  i 
Swing-Johnson  bills  had  been  identical,  now  Congressman  Swing's  bil 
5773,  contained  a  specific  acreage  limitation  proviso,  but  Senator  Jc 
bill,   S.  728,  did  not  contain  any  such  limitation. 

H.R.  5773  was  reported  favorably  and  was  passed  by  the  Hous 
brief  debate.  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Ashurst  proposed  another  bill, 
which  expressly  included  acreage  limitation.  The  Senate  committee 
to  take  action  on  this  bill  and  likewise  failed  to  incorporate  an  ame 
by  Senator  Ashurst  to  S.728  which  would  have  added  acreage  lin 
S.728  was  reported  out  of  committee  with  a  recommendation  for  pa 
but  Senate  debate  on  the  measure  was  again  bogged  down  in  a  filibu 


"'  Congressman  Sinnott  of  Oregon. 

^  I.e.,  <a  "new"  project,  in  the  language  of  the  Department.  And  §  46  of^^t 
Omnibus  Adjustment  Act,  upon  which  plaintiff  relies,  only  relates  to  "new  , 
or  "now  divisions"  of  old  projects.  _] 

^^  I  fearing  H  on  H.R.  G251  and  H.R.  9826  Before  the  House  Committee  on  /i 
and  Reclamation,  OOth  Congross,  pp.  32-.38   (1926).  ^^„\ 

22  H.   Kept.   No.   1057  on   H.R.  9826,   69th  Cong.   2nd   Sess.  at  pp.  29-30   (I926i 

"  S.  Kept.  592  on  S.  728,  70th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  March  20,  1928. 
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le  Arizona  Senator.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  se<;«?inTi    fh^  q^,,o  + 

)ok   ronsideration    nf    tt  t?     f^tto         -V       ^7  *™""  session,  the  benate  under- 

IsZlfuZTulh^^'lt  i     onTtd  ea!led""atte?t1onr^S'  ^'    '^"^'"^ 

^-rarXera»eS/?.T£r^ 

nitation  applicable  to  private  lands  24     '''^''^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  lack  of  an  acreage 

sponse  to  the  opponents' criticisms."  25'     ^  Proponents  of  the   bill  made  no 
In  this  session,   Sen.   Johnson  moved  to  substitnto  q  798  fr.r.  xr  t>    er^^o 
to  retain  the  enacting  clause  of  H  R    5773  anf  the  •^!/,^.^  ^^^  f  ^^  «o 
i  potential   Act  without  an   express   acrpal   i^^Uo^  of  S^ 28,  leaving 

hnson  advised  the  Senate  that  HR    5773  con tn^in'r^  provision.    Senator 

>  law  on  December  21  1998  txieredrcer.   ir-resident  Coolidge  signed  it 

amation   law    As   noted  tn   thf  h?^^^  •    "  i"^l°   "^   cornerstone  of  prior 

be  water  rights  held  in  Tmlnfi  v  n  Congress  show  that  it  was  aware 
13  of  the  ProiPPf  Anf^  ^'!,  ^-^  ^  """^'^  ^°*^  ^^^^  provisions  of  §§  1,  6  8 
water  lliverT  anl   to    insur?'??:?  '"  5^^'!?'  '^^^^  ^^^^^«  from  charges 

T  Compact  would  be  rLSd  2^^^^^^^^^^  ^T™f   '""^    *^^    ^^^^^^^^ 

"  accomplished    in    reco^iS    nf   fT.     ^^^^P^ ^^^^^  to  protect  these  rights 
ect  was  not  merelv  an^Hn.n.1    ^^^  ^^^^..^^at   the  Ail-American   Canal 
•ose  program  TsSed  for  n.fnn.i  ^^^^^"^^^^«^  P^^j^^t,  but  was  a  special 
Mexico    a?  weU^s  for  rp^nn^f    P"."Pf/«'    ncluding  water  negotiations 
^u,  dh  well  as  tor  regional  agricultural  development. 

VII.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

sS£"i,v%hosfcha'rJd'titr-f  '".  ^^'1  '»  "t^^P^^tation  placed  on 

{^ci(i^^\^  ^^^^f  cnarged   with   its   administration.   Zemel   d     Ru^i-    qsi 

^tm^^inteVetetio^"/^  parTfonrT'  '''  ^■^:^  (1964^  Respeft"for  fd' 
practice  involves  ^".nntr^"'-''  aPP^P^ate  when  the  adminlstra- 
charged  with  fL  ^contemporaneous  construction  of  a  statute  by  the 
agth^e  poTnts  work  erft,""'^  f  ""^'""^  '''^  machinery  in  motfon,  o? 
'^^^■■VoZeoiZxm^Z^l^  r'l  '^'^"o'hly  while  they  are  yet  untried 
m^i"  Pnf.J  T.  i "  "■  •P™''«c'«  Co.  V.  United  States,  288  US  294 
er  co^nsutaMons  wHMn  h"'  ^^^  ^'«f -'•'"'*-  367  U.S.  396,  408  (1961)  '^' 
933,  advised  the  Tmneri».  i  ^-^P^'tment,  Secretary  Wilbur  on  February 
ition  of  redamltion  l/wH  r'^^.''°°?'''"'^'  "^  '«"«"•  '''it  ^^  acreage 
^.rr^Salji^^^IrtlLnarL^sMj?*''  '^"^^  ''^  '^'^  ^■"''-'^' 
-?  ^ST.,  69  Cons'   Rec    9451 

"SrRfc^'e^rafeir  ^•^-  ^^^'  ^S3  °-85   (1963). 
'g.'Reo.''2?3'''^^  "'  ^^°^*°'*  ^^"^  ^^  70  Cong.  Rec.  528  ;  Remarks  of  Senator  Johnson 
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"Early  in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  Ail-American  Canal  con 
the  question  was  raised  regarding  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  160 
limitation  is  applicable  to  lands  to  be  irrigated  from  this  canal.  Upon  ca 
consideration  the  view  was  reached  that  this  limitation  does  not  appl 
lands  now  cultivated  and  having  a  present  water  right.  These  lands,  ha 
already  a  water  right,  are  entitled  to  have  such  vested  rights  recogi 
without  regard  to  the  acreage  limitation  mentioned.  Congress  evidently  r 
nized  that  these  lands  had  a  vested  right  when  the  provision  was  ins« 
that  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  the  storage,  use,  or  delivery  of  wat( 
be  furnished  these  areas. 

In  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  it 
been  held  that  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  reclamation  act  restri' 
the  sale  of  a  right  to  use  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  to  not 
than  160  acres  will  not  prevent  the  recognition  of  a  vested  water  righ 
a  larger  area,  and  protection  of  the  same  by  allowing  the  continued  flowa^ 
the  water  covered  by  the  right  through  the  works  constructed  by  the 
ernment.  (Opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney  General,  84  L.D.  351;  Anm 
Wright,  40  L.D.  116).  On  many  projects  it  has  been  the  practice  to  r 
nize  vested  rights  in  single  ownership  in  excess  of  160  acres  and  to  de 
the  water  necessary  to  satisfy  such  rights  through  works  constructed  by 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  This  is  true  of  the  Newlands  project 
North   Platte  project,  the  Umatilla  project,  and  others." 

Pursuant  to  Article  31  of  the  December  1,  1932,  contract,  judicial  procee< 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  contract  were  instituted  in  the  California  Sup 
Court  for  Imperial  County,  sub.  nom.  Hewes  v.  All  Persons.  (Civil  No.  1 
unreported,  1933).  The  United  States  was  not  named  a  party  but  was 
advised  of  all  steps  in  those  proceedings  and  furnished  with  copies  o 
pleadings  and  papers  filed  therein.  There  was  directly  raised  in  the  plea( 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  160-acre  limitation  had  application  to  priv 
owned  lands  within  the  District.  At  no  time  did  the  United  States 
opposition  to  the  proposition  urged  in  the  litigation  that  160-acre  limitatioi 
not  apply  to  landholdings  within  the  District,  either  by  intervening  in 
action,  appearing  therein  as  amicus  curiae  or  otherwise. 

The  decision  in  said  cause  of  Hewes  v.  All  Persons  upheld  the  authoriz 
for  the  the  validity  of  the  December,  1932  contract,  as  written,  i.e.,  as  bei 
contract  which,  consistently  with  the  knowledge  and  intent  of  the  v^ 
thereto,  contained  no  clause  or  provision  having  the  effect  of  imposing  the 
acre  limitation  upon  private  landholdings  within  the  District.  The  dec 
expressly  held  that  the  acreage  limitation  had  no  application  to  privately  o 
lands  within  the  District.  At  all  times  during  the  construction  of  the 
American  Canal  and  thereafter,  the  United  States  was  aware  of  the  holdin 
the  Superior  Court.  During  the  years  when  the  All-American  Canal  was 
constructed,  no  one  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  Department  ol 
Interior  suggested  at  any  time  that  the  acreage  limitation  was  or  shou 
applicable  to  the  Imperial  Valley. 

In  1941,  B.  P.  King,  an  attorney  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  au 
ized  by  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  W.  J.  Bunks,  under  instructions  o 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  to  make  a  comprehensive  stU' 
the  excess  land  law.  Pursuant  to  these  directions,  a  report  was  filed  ii 
same  year  entitled  "The  Excess  Land  Provision  of  the  Federal  Reclam 
Law."  In  the  report,  Mr.  King  gave  consideration  specifically  to  the 
American  Canal.  Mr.  King  concluded  that  the  excess  land  provisions  of  fe 
reclamation  law  were  not  applicable  to  the  Imperial  A^alley. 

In  1942,  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Berkeley  ri 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  160  acre  limitation  was  applicable  to  pri\ 
owned  lands   within   the   Imperial   Irrigation  District,   Imperial  County, 
fornia.  The  officials  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Berkeley  were  inform- 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  the  limitation  did  not  apply  to  such  H 

In  1946,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  published  its  "Landownership  Surv 
Federal  Reclamation  Projects."  This  survey  reflected  no  excess  land  acrea? 
the  Imperial  Valley.  .  .       , 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  challenge  to  the  administrative  policy  initiat' 
the  Wilbur  letter  arose  in  1944-1945  in  connection  with  negotiations  J 
sur>i)lemental  rer)ayment  contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  United  ^i 
and  the  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District.  Solicitor  of  the  Depar. 
Fowler  Harper  rendered  an  opinion  -^  on  May  31,  1945,  stating  that  Secti 

^  71  DerAaiona  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  496  Appendix  H  at  p.  533. 
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he  Project  Act  carried  into  operation  the  acreage  limitation  provisions  of 
tmation   law   and   that   acreage  limitation   should   be  incorpom?ed  in  the 
■hella  contract    He  noted  that  the  Wilbur  letter  was  limited  to  Imperial 
By,  but  he  criticized  it  on  the  basis  that  it  disregarded  a  1  other  excess 
provisions  except  section  5  of  the  1902  Reclamation\ct 

blowing  approval  of  the  opinion  by  Secretary  Ickes,  a  supplemental  con- 
;  was  executed  on  December  27,  1947,  which  imposed  acreage  liStLnsTn 
Joachella  ^  a  ley  Compliance  was  voluntary  on  the  parr^f  th?  Coachel  a 
net  and  no  litigation  on  the  issue  ensued.  Whether  this  acceptance  was  n 
fnition  of  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  or  merely  reflective  of  he  fact  tha^ 
'  were  few  excess  land  holdings  is  unknown 

e  Department  was  left  in  the  seemingly  anomalous  position  of  enforcing 
ige  limita  ion  in  Coachella  Valley  under  the  Project  Act  while  Tllown^ 
IS  land  holdings  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  It  will  be  rec^ledlhat  section  ? 
e  Project  Act  prohibits  charges  for  the  ''use.  storage  or  deive?v  of  wate^ 
n  the  Imperial  or  Coachella  Valleys."  This  apparentlv  contradictorv^?ate 
fairs  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Krug  in  1948  In  a  letter  to 
e^rXrv'nofed  tliattsTt  'f  ^«7^^,f-«'  commlnting  on  this  sit  "atlon! 
aXn/'vaX'H'l^^^^^^^  "^"^^  ^^^  «^^^-  «P---  applied  only' 

mcerning  however,  the  substantive  questions  which  relate  alike  to  both 
cts,  we  have  concluded  that  inasmuch  as  the  Secretarv  of  the  TnfpH^ 
fhJf.!?  ^' r  '?f  ^^-i^i^^^ation  of  law  construed  the  acreage  limUat^^^^^ 
t  being  applicable  to  lands  of  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  uXr  the 
as  he  then  understood  them,  and  it  being  clear  that  the  ?hen  o4ers 
tfT?l  P"^^^^^^^«  «f  irrigable  lands  in  the  Imperial  Irrigatfon  DilTriet 
entitled  to  reply  upon  advice  from  the  Secretarv  and  thus  establish  an 

«v  "dvised  N  at' Nr'^'''^'^'"  '\''\  "^"^  ^^^'^^^'  ''^'^  Should  not  now  be 
ill  rnw  nf  .H  ^  ^onomy  of  the  project  is  to  be  changed  under  a 
iry  ruling  of  the  present  ofiicer  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 

ff^fj^tent   therefore,  that  the  actual  fact  situation  with  respect  to  lands 

fZPf^^'  ?"^^  ^/  tVZe^f/ca?  in  the  ttco  districts  in  questVonanitothe 

le^     h^r:^n''  ^r'''''''''  '^  ''''  Coachella  case  would  othenZe  le  ap- 

L  Le  J  t'^'^ont^nf '  'jM-VL''  '''  ""'''''  «^^^^'  ^''^^  inconsistency, 
fW    T^        1        continue.  I  think  that  you  will  understand  the  position 

mn^Z'rT'''  '^''V''^  '"  '''''  °^^"^^  ^^  '^^'^^^^  to  those  who  have 
^"  «a:?s  s'l^^pliLir''  ""'  ^'^''^'^  "^^"^  "^^^  ''  ^"^^'^^^  '^  -'^^ 
le  the  Secretary  based  his  reluctance  to  press  the  Imperial  matter  fur 
a  considerations  of  fairness  to  those  who  had  long  reh^on  The  Wilbu-' 
he  studious  y  avoided  conceding  that  an  inconsistencv  exTsted  b^ause 
^trivt  T'  ^'^^^^^  ^'^"  "^^  informed  of  the  status  of  water  rghtsi^thl 
stncts.  In  his  opinion.  Solicitor  Harper  states  • 

udfthfco^ch'^llf vo'i/'^'l."";'  f  Secretary  Wilbur  seems  broad  enough 
)  applv  to  thP  Tmnp\f  w  ^''^f.'"^  ^;^"^''  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^l^^^l:^  intended 
iv  ownpH   inL^^  ff  ^  Irrigation  lands.  It  apparently  assumes  that  all 

rfghtTothnfin'JhP  fii""'''^-"'.^'^'"  T^"^  irrigation  and  has  a  vested 
pro  •;    ?      ^.   ..^^^  ^^^^  indicates  whether  such  is  the  factual  situation 

erre;\fy:?loTirSd.'''^^  ^'^  ^^^^^'^"'^  '^^''''  '^^'^  -^  ^^  "- "^ 

^thr.?  ""^  '''^"'■^^  ^"^^^^  ^^ta  then  available  to  show  that  in  Imperial 

oTri^^t^t^cT'V'^^^'^  ''''''  ^^^i^^i"^  pre-project  irrigaTn  fn 

I  Z  ft^rPinMe  f^l^^^^^^I^i^er  water.  The  major  weakness  of  the  Harper 

rolct  watpr  r^h.'"'''?^''''  '  ^""'^  ^'  ^^^  ^'"^^"^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  this  question 

Act  m^di  th^f^o  I-  ^^^''^  r^"-  °'"^^  discussion  of  how  section  14  of  the 

gres.iSialrP.oLir  ""  ^^^P^^^^^^t  to  reclamation  law.  but  no  discussion 

TfnZ/-   ^^^^P^ition  of  pre-existing  rights  under  the  Colorado  River 

'discTs^oJroT^.;.T\''  '-i'"^  ''  "'  ^^^  ^^^^"^^^  ^''-  ""^  ^^'  been  noLd 
tion^n  cL.ifS!"lr-^  langiiage.  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  a 
\fJl^^^  charges  for  the  use.  storage  and  delivery  of  water  and  an  acre- 

'  ex^;'?nr  rl^htT'  'Z'  '''7'  '^  ''''''  ^^^^  inconsistency  between  recognizing 
existing  rights   and   enforcing  acreage  limitation.   The  extent   of  pri 

la  .  t'uaSo?  VX''"'"''  f  '\'  ^'^'^'^'^  b^^-^-  the  Imperial  and 
io  ff  an  T.pL^e^  ^^''  '^-V^^  Secretary  Krug's  statement  of  what  he 
10  If  an  inconsistency  existed  at  that  time  does  not  represent  serious 
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and  informed  criticism  of  the  Wilbur  policy.  That  it  was  even  less  a  rejc 
of  that  policy  is  evidenced,  in  part,  by  the  negotiation  in  1952  of  a  si 
mental  contract  with  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  which  made  no  me 
of  acreage  limitation.29  In  Article  17  the  supplemental  contract  reaflBrme* 
contract  of  December,  1932.  Such  reaffirmance  expressly  continued  in  effec 
1932  covenants  with  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of  perfected  rights,  the 
trolling  effect  of  the  Colorado  River  compact  and  the  other  provisions  0 
1932  contract  earlier  mentioned  herein. 

On  February  5,  1958,  Solicitor  Bennett  of  the  Department  of  the  Int 
wrote  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  connection 
the  then  pending  case  of  Arizona  v.  California,  373  U.S.  546,  and  the  que 
posed  by  Arizona  in  the  oral  argument  therein  as  to  whether  the  160 
limitation  was  applicable  to  the  lands  of  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  S 
tor  Bennett  stated : 

"The  water  contract  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Irrig 
District  was  executed  December  1,  1932,  some  25  years  ago.  The  negotia 
leading  to  the  contract  were  lengthy  and  extensively  in  the  public  view.  E 
at  the  time  of  court  confirmation,  /  am  not  aware  of  any  challenge  as  t 
legality  of  the  contract  during  this  entire  period.  Water  has  been  deliver 
the  lands  of  Imperial  District  pursuant  to  the  contract  since  the  early  I 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  administrative  action  has  been  proposed  or  1 
either  by  the  preceding  adm^inistration  or  by  this  one  to  recognize  or  en 
application  of  the  160  acre  limitation  to  the  lands  of  the  Imperial  Irrig 
District.'' 

The  United  States  acting  through  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ace 
the  contract  as  having  been  confirmed  and  acting  thereon  proceeded  to  in 
construction  of  the  Ail-American  Canal  and  engage  upon  a  variety  of  t 
actions  in  reliance  upon  the  validity  of  the  contract.  There  must  surely 
a  point  of  time,  again  I  believe  long  since  past,  when  the  contract  in  ke 
with  the  terms  of  Article  31  became  binding  upon  the  United  States  am 
District.  To  treat  otherwise  at  this  date  could  have  far-reaching  ef 
(emphasis  supplied) 

This  history  of  the  administrative  practice  has  necessarily  been  selective 
a  thorough  review  of  Departmental  policy  has  failed  to  disclose  a  depa 
from  the  interpretation  initiated  by  Secretary  Wilbur  until  1964.  This  i 
pretation  was  followed  during  the  incumbencies  of  six  successor  Secret 
and  four  Presidential  administrations.^o  From  time  to  time  during  the  P' 
1933-1964,  a  few  individual  members  of  the  Department  expressed  doubt 
the  validity  of  the  Wilbur  opinion,  but  these  doubts  never  crystallized  int 
ofiicial  repudiation.  The  Supreme  Court  commented  on  a  similar  situati( 
United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co.,  236  U.S.  459,  472-473  (1915)  : 

"It  may  be  argued  that  while  these  facts  and  rulings  prove  a  usage,  the 
not  establish  its  validity.  But  government  is  a  practical  affairs  intendei 
practical  men.  Both  oflScers,  lawmakers  and  citizens  naturally  adjust  thems 
to  any  long  continued  action  of  the  Executive  Department — on  the  presum] 
that  unauthorized  acts  w^ould  not  have  been  allowed  to  be  so  often  repeatc 
to  crystallize  into  a  regular  practice.  That  presumption  is  not  reasoning 
circle  but  the  basis  of  a  wise  and  quieting  rule  that  in  determining  the  mes 
of  a  statute  or  the  existence  of  a  power,  weight  shall  be  given  to  the  i 
itself  — even  when  the  validity  of  the  practice  is  the  subject  of  investigat 


VIII.   CONGRESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  APPROVAL 
OF    THE    WILBUR    INTERPRETATION 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  revise  a  statute  or  take  other  aflSrmative  a< 
with  respect  to  an  administrative  interpretation  of  a  statute  is  often  comp* 

29  Former  Solicitor  of  the  Department  Edward  Weinberg,  who  participated  in 
contract  negotiations,  testified  that  the  Department  had  considered  including  an  ac 
limitation  clause  in  the  contract,  but  that  this  item  was  dropped  because  the  Df 
ment  was  then  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  treaty  commitments  to  Mexlc( 
delivery  of  water.  Also,  it  was  recognized  that  the  District  would  not  have  sigr 
contract  incorporating  acreage  limitation.  After  considering  these  factors,  the  D( 
ment  was,  of  the  opinion  that  inclusion  of  acreage  limitatioa  for  private  lands  wou 
"counter-productive." 

="' Secretary  Ickes  under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman;  Secretaries  King  and  « 
man  under  President  Truman  ;  Secretaries  McKay  and  Seaton  under  President  1 
hower.  During  his  tenure  under  President  Kennedy,  Secretary  Udall  did  not  di 
the  interpretation. 
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.ngress  for  more  than  30  years  was  fullv  aware  of  the  19SS  rnlir,<,  »nrt 
•pretation  of  Secretary  Wilbur  and  of  the  adminis  raHve  praetle  preSi 

yacdrwIs\ane^To',-t;'''i'r^  1'""'°°  '"  "^'^'  °'  sucl 'Serpret'a tfon 
practice   was   called   to  its   attention   in   appropriation   hearinas  for   the 

™nm?VaIlev°?n,ft°n°T    "^'   ^ll-Anierican   Canal,   at   the  hfa rings   on 
Ss  ict  of  ms  '"'"""'"  ^""^  "'  *^  '^^"'''g*'  °>^  tbe  Small 

ginning  in  1943,  efforts  were  made  in  Congress  to  exemnt  the  Centrpi 
l,.TJT  "'  ,S^»'<'"'^  f^o"-  the  acreageTmitation  These  attemms 
:ated  a  fierce  debate  over  the  basic  policy  of  land  limitation  which  X! 
d  for  more  than  three  years.  In  the  end,  advocates  of  thi  leo-acre 
,r,v.frf"','lf"'  "*'  '"^''^^^  "■'  application  to  Central  VallevWhne 

ng  e  s'  lh?vaIimv'o7Xt'"  '"I'^P^"^'  ^'^''^y  -as  repeatedlyTited 
ongress,    the   validity    of   that    position   went   unchallenged.    On    the   con- 

fx^i?p-;4e«^;e'st^-^  r-sstr  ^^^  %£^ 
Sra°n'd^;UrXiS?Sr  ^'"""'"-  ^"  eon^n^cLrU'thl 
'presentative    Elliott:    T\liy    was    the    limitation   lifted    in    the    Southern 
ftPd     Tw    "^^^^    \?"  ^°^P^^^^^  ^'^"^^^-  ^'^^^  ^a«  the  160  acrelimfte 
^    wJrn ?    v^^^.\''^   ^^^'^'  J""-'^  ^^^  -^^"^^  ^>^  it  did  elsewhere 
ial  VaUey.  '^   '^'''   ''^''^'   ^    ^^^"^'"^   limitation   applied   to   the 

presentative  Elliott:  It  came  under  the  same  Act,  the  Act  of  1902 
••  J^arne:  >o,  I  am  sorry,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Boulder  Pan  von 
e^ce7t1^tl'^pui^?^1aTdr"  ^t^'  ^'^  ^^  ^^<^  provisL^td^- ^^-^^ 

"^^^^Sis'^l^  wTe^reV'vfitfSrgrels^^'^'^'"""'"'^  ^^^^^ 
no  time  from  1933  to  the  present  has  Congress  taken  anv  action  in 
ttion  of  the  propriety  of  the  Wilbur  interpretation  or  of  the  ?ong 
ng  administrative  practice  which  followed  it 

is'offen  T'lZfl  r^-  *'  ^,^U^^"^"  significance  to  the  inaction  of  Con- 
to    fh^/trf.-^  business."  32  II,  the  case,  however,  some  weight  must 
tnlti   foM  "^    '?^   inaction.    Congress   would   hardly   have   ignored   the 

r.Vef'iZ/^-'?'"^  ^^^^^^'^^^^  «^  reclamation  law 

,   Lnited  states  v.   Gerlack  Livestock  Co.,  339  US  725    735-736    n950^ 

Tounri7tfV.T?  'hV'  '^^^^^^^^  ^°^P-^^1  ^'^^»  I^Sri  t 
V  of  rninr.ii  T.^^'^  limitation  provisions  of  reclamation  law  in  the 
mrin.  J T^  ^-T  "^^^^"^  ^^  ^^'^  «^  the  privately  owned  lands  within 
indaries  of  Imperial  Irrigation  District  vvicmn 

ITno^'^ullZ'Jn^'^l  '^^'-  '^,^'""^  limitation  provisions  of  reclamation 
ion  DistricJ  P^i^ately  owned  lands  lying  within  the  Imperial 

d^^Janua1-\^r^^iq^^^   ^^^   Present  an  appropriate  judgment. 

HOWABD  B.  TURBENTINE, 

Judge,  United  States  District  Court. 

*h'co™...''2dSe?.''p'aft°rv.%fge''M?"'lT4)"'  '"^   '^°''*''   C°""'""   »"   C»">- 
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rPlled  Jan   6    1972 — Clerk,  U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  California,  by- 
'  Deputy  Clerkl 


In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  California 

No.  2483  Civil 

United  States  of  America,  plaintiff, 

vs. 

Tulare  Lake  Canal  Company,  a  Corporation,  defendant 

and 
TuLAEE  Lake  Basin  Water  Storage  District  and  Salter  Land  Com 
A  Corporation,  intervenor  defendant 

Memorandum  and  Order 

The  United  States  brought  this  action  for  an  injunction  to  restrai 
defendant,  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Company,  from  delivering  stored  wat( 
leased  to  it  from  Pine  Flat  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  any  lands  in  exc( 
160  acres  in  any  one  ownership  unless  the  owner  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  reclamation  law. 

Interveners,  Tulare  Lake  Basin  Water  Storage  District  and  the  i 
Land   Company,    obtained   leave   to   intervene   as   parties   defendant. 

Defendant,  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Company,  admits  that  stored  wal 
being  delivered  to  the  excess  land  of  the  Chatom  Company  which  ha 
executed  a  recordable  contract  for  the  sale  of  excess  land. 

All  parties  concede  that  the  Pine  Flat  Dam  and  Reservoir  was  buili 
suant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  that  the  terms  of  the  sal 
are  controlling  with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  defendants 

Plaintiff  contends  that  Section  8  ^  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  re( 
application  of  reclamation  law  and  defendant  contents  that  Section  1 
the  same  Act  prevents  the  imposition  of  reclamation  law.  Defendant 
claims  that  if  reclamation  law  does  apply,  lump  sum  payment  of  alL 
costs  of  construction  of  the  dam  relieves  them  of  the  160  acre  limi 
and  also  that  applying  acreage  limitation  to  them  would  be  unconstitui 

The  value  of  a  dam   at  Pine  Flat  has  long  been  recognized  as  it 
regulate   the  flow   of  the   Kings   River  and   thus  prevent  flood  damag- 


1  "Hereafter,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  War  determines  upon  recommendation 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  dam  and  reservoir  project  operated  under  the 
tion  of  the   Secretary  of  War  may  be  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes,   the  becret 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  construct,   operate,  and  maintain,  under  the  provisi 
the  federal  reclamation  laws   (Act  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amen 
thereof   or   supplementary   thereto),    such   additional   works   in   connection    therew 
he   may   deem   necessary   for   irrigation  purposes.   Such  irrigation   works   may   be 
taken  only  after  a  report  and  finding  thereon  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
Interior    as    provided    in    said    federal    reclamation    laws    and    after    subsequent    i 
authorization   of  the  Congress   by  an  authorization   Act ;   and,   within   the  limits 
water   users'    repayment   ability    such    reports    may    be   predicated    on    the   allocat 
irrigation  of  an  appropriate  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  structures  and  facilities  u. 
Irrigation  and  other  purposes.  Dams  and  reservoirs  operated  under  the  direction 
Secretary  of  War  mav  be  utilized  hereafter  for  irrigation  purposes   only  in  com 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,   but  the  foregoing  requirements  shall  not  pr 
lawful  uses   now   existing;    provided,    that   this   section   shall   not   apply   to   any  ( 
reservoir  heretofore  constructed   or  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Army  Einglneers, 
provides  conservation  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes."  .    •,     4.      i.j 

2  "That  the  following  works  of  improvement  for  .   .   .  the  control  of  destructiv 
waters  and  other  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized  ...  to  be  Prpsecuteci 
the  direction   of   the   Secretary   of   War   and    supervision   of   the   Chief   of  H^ngin' 
accordance  with   the  plans  in   the  respective  reports  hereinafter  designated  ana 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  therein.  ...  r,,  a 

"The   project  for   flood   control   and   other   purposes   for   the   Kings  Ri^er  ana 
Lake  Basin,  California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with  tn 
contained  In  House  Document  Numbered  630,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  sessio 
such   modifications   thereof  as  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ana  tn 
of  Engineers  may  be  advisable  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,700,000:  Provided,   li 
rondltions    of   local    cooperation    specified   in    said    document   shall    not   aPPfy  •    ^ 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  make  arrangements  for  payment  to  tne 
States  by  the  State  or  other  responsible  agency,  either  in  lump  sum  or  annual 
ments,  for  conservation  storage  when  used  :  Provided  further,  That  the  division  c 
between   flood   control,  and   irrigation   and   other  water  uses  shall  be  determmea 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  basis  of  continuing  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reciamau 
War  Department,  and  the  local  organizations." 
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rould  provide  water  for  irrigation  when  it  was  needed  instead  of  when 
ature  sent  it  down  the  stream. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  proposed  to  build  the  dam  as  a  flood 
antrol  project  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  desired  to  build  the  dam  as 

reclamation  project.  The  legislative  history  cited  bv  all  parties  to  this 
iwsuit  supports  their  position  as  so  much  was  said  by  Congress,  the  President 
Qd  the  various  governmental  agencies  that  citations  are  available  for  all 
Dsitions. 

It  appears  that  Congress  settled  the  dispute  in  favor  of  flood  control  Not 
]l7  did  it  entitle  the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  Pine  Flat  Dam 
id  Reservoir  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1^,  but  it  entrusted  the  construction 
I  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
'.  \\  ar. 

There  were  many  reasons  which  prompted  Congress  to  reach  this  decision 
me  of  which  are :  ' 

1.  Studies  showed  flood  control  benefits  to  be  greater  than  irrigation 
nefits. 

2.  The  Government  claims  no  water  rights  in  the  Kings  River 

?•  mi^  ^5^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^s  ^^'^^r  are  vested  in  the  water  users 

4.  The  dam  would  not  create  supplemental  water  which  could  be  sold  by 
e  Government.  ^ 

5.  Arid  land  would  not  be  reclaimed  by  reason  of  the  dam  being  built 

6.  All  the  canals  and  ditches  carrying  water  from  the  Kings  River  to 'the 
rms  are  owned  by  the  water  users. 

7.  200,000  acres  known  as  the  Tulare  Lake  Basin  are  subject  to  flood  and 
ought,  and  are  not  adaptable  to  actual  setUement  as  contemplated  bv  the 
?lamation  laws.  ' 
Thus  the  Pine  Flat  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  not  a  reclamation  or  irrigation 
)ject  but  is  actually  a  flood  control  project  with  incidental  conservation 
.rage  for  irrigation.  Congress  provided  that  the  water  users  pav  the  costs 
the  dam  attributable  to  conservation  storage  which  the  Secretarv  of  War 
s  determined  to  be  $14,250,000.  In  addition,  the  water  users  are  required 
pay  a  share  of  the  costs  of  operation,  maintenance  and  contract  adminis- 
^tion  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  storing  their  water  behind  the  dam 
acreage  limitations  were  not  proposed  by  the  Armv  Engineers  in  their 
>orts  submitted  to  Congress.  Congress  adopted  these  reports  and  incorporated 
m  into  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1^44.  Congress  never  intended  that  acreage 
itations  be  applied  to  the  water  stored  behind  the  Pine  Flat  Dam  or  it 
uld  have  said  so. 

^he  Government  contends  that  Section  8  (Footnote  1  supra)  of  the  Act 
uires  the  application  of  acreage  limitations  but  this  section  would  applv 
y  if  supplemental  water  were  develoi>ed  which  would  be  owned  bv  the 
Tif  ""^^^  ^^A  ""^"^i^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  t^at  would  be  delivered  through 
urred^^      Pitches   built   by   the   Bureau   of   Reclamation,   neither   of  which 

ection  10  (Footnote  2.  supra)  of  the  1944  Act  speciflcally  authorizes  the 
retary  ot  V^ar  to  make  arrangements  for  payments  to  the  United  States 

water  storage  either  in  lump  sum   or  annual  installments  and  to  deter- 
ge the  division  of  costs  between  flood  control  and  irrigation, 
he  defendant.   Tulare   Lake   Canal   Company,   having  vested  rights  in  the 
er  m  the  Kings  River  and  having  paid  the  United  States  its  share  of  the 

Of  constructing  Pine  Flat  Dam.  as  determined  bv  the  Secretarv  of  War 
m  subject  to  the  160  acre  limitation  of  the  reclamation  laws, 
nerefore,   the   Government's  request   for   an  injunction  is   denied,   because 
amation  laws   do  not   apply  to  water  stored  behind  the  Pine  Flat  Dam 

It  they  did.  pay-out  relieved  defendant  of  the  160  acre  limitation. 
1    view    of    this    conclusion,    the    constitutional    questions    raised    bv    de- 
lant  were  not  reached. 

ounsel  for  defendant  is  directed  to  prepare  and  lodge  flndings  of  fact, 
^msions  of  law  and  form  of  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  Local  Rules 
"is  court. 

tie  clerk  of  this  court  is  directed  to  serve  copies  of  this  order  bv  United 
rl^^^}  "P^^  ^^^  attorneys  for  the  parties  appearing  in  this  cause! 
Ll^D:  January  5,  1972. 

M.  D.  Cbockeb, 
United  States  District  Judge. 


1-133  O-  72  -pt.SC  -  10 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Ms.  Dolores  Huerl 
Vice-President  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committ( 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  DOLORES  HUERTA,  VICE  PRESIDEN 
UNITED  FARM  WORKERS  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE,  DELAN 
CALIF. 

Ms.  HuERTA.  Thank  you  Senator. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today.  I  belies 
as  I  have  heard  these  hearings  and  you  have  been  talking  abo 
laws  and  the  breaking  of  laws  and  the  establishment  of  the  limit 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  talk  about  this  for  time  eterm 
I  think  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  corporate  growers  have  n 
appeared  at  these  hearings,  the  fact  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Federati* 
didn't  bother  to  show  up,  certainly  shows  that  they  know  they  have  t 
strength  and  they  are  cynical  enough,  too,  to  'know  they  can  sti 
away  from  these  hearings,  and  regardless  of  what  type  of  legisl 
tion  this  committee  or  anybody  else  comes  up  with,  it  won't  ma 
any  difference  because  they  have  such  a  strong  political  grasp  of  t 
rural  economy,  in  the  State  of  California  and  other  States,  that  u 
less  that  political  control  can  be  changed,  they  can  continue  to  ( 
what  they  so  please. 

Over  the  years  this  committee  has  had  many  hearings  on  t 
problem  of  migrant  farmworkers.  They  are  not  talking  about  th 
now,  but  the  problems  of  farmworkers  still  exist  and  the  only  areas  ^ 
the  only  place  where  those  problems  have  been  eliminated  in  the  Unit 
States  of  America,  is  w^here  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  collecti^ 
bargaining  agreements.  In  those  areas  where  we  do  have  union  co 
tracts  the  laws  are  being  enforced.  Children  are  not  working,  peop 
have  protection  from  discharge,  people  have  drinking  water  and  toile 
in  the  field.  They  are  not  being  poisoned  by  pesticides,  but  only  the 
cases,  because  the  law  enforcement  body  in  those  areas  are  the  uni( 
stewards,  and  the  ranch  committee. 

I  think  it  is  because  we  only  have  one-tenth  of  the  farmers 
the  country,  one-fifth  of  the   farmers  in  the  State  of  Californ] 
under  contract,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  Unit( 
States  are  under  contract. 

We  even  hear  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  miracles,  becau 
we  have  established  some  cooperative  programs.  In  Kern  Count 
with  all  of  the  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies  that  the  growe 
have  received,  they  have  never  bothered  to  establish  one  soci 
program,  a  clinic  or  anything  else.  We  have  a  clinic  staffed  1 
doctors  and  nurses  that  is  treating  80  farmworkers  a  day,  and  it  w; 
built  by  the  farmworkers  without  1  penny  of  Federal  money  or  ai 
kind  of  a  Federal  program  or  any  kind  of  tax  Avriteoff  or  subsic 
or  anything. 

We  have  a  credit  union  that  lends  more  than  $3  million  of  farr 
workers'  money  to  themselves,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Natio 
We  have  a  service  program  in  several  States  where  farmworke 
can  go  with  their  problems.  We  have  a  gasoline  station  where  farr 
workers  can  buy  their  gas  cheaper  than  they  can  in  town.  We  ha^ 
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death  benefit  insurance  program,  which  is  also  on  a  cooperative 
.asis,  when  there  is  a  death  in  the  family.  When  you  talk  about 
armworkers  income  being  only  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year,  a  death 
1  the  family  can  be  a  very  devastating  thing.  We  have  a  death 

'""if,   "^/^^n^"^   where   farmworkers  can  get  $1,000  and   a  death 
enent  ot  SoOO  for  each  dependent. 

We  are  beginning  construction  of  the  village,  which  will  be  a 
ome  for  the  retired  Filipino  workers  who  were  left  abandoned 
nd  could  not  marrv^  because  of  discriminatorv  immigration  laws 
id  discrimmatory  State  laws,  so  they  could  not  marry  Caucasians. 
U  e  have  a  medical  plan  m  our  union  contract  so  we  ^et  full 
ledical  care,  including  hospitalization  and  maternity  benefits,  for 
orkmg  only  oO  hours  under  a  minimum  plan  and  250  hours  under 
major  plan  This  we  have  done  without  any  help  from  the  gov- 
•nment.  In  fact,  the  government  has  been  in  opposition  to  every- 
img  we  are  doing.  I  am  talking  about  the  State  government,  I 
n  talking  about  the  Federal  Government.  Our  obstacles  are  fantLs- 
c^nd  we  are  not  saying  this  in  the  form  of  complaint. 
We  are  willing  to.  continue  to  do  this  to  fight  inch  by  inch  for 
ery  contract  that  we  have.  We  have  had  a  little  success  and  much 
ibhcized  success  and  people  think  we  are  really  much  biff^er  than 
B  are,  so  our  opposition  has  grown.  ^ 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  chose  not  to  testify  at  these 
armgs  the  National  Eight  to  Work  Committee,  are  participating 
a  vendetta  and  a  very  big  national  program  to  destroy  our  union, 
ley  are  trying  to  do  this  through  legislation.  They  are  trying  to 
.  this  m  terms  of  trying  to  set  up  legislation  in  every  State  which 
)uld^  outlaw  the  boycott  and  would  install  company  unions  in 
en  btate,  and  they  have  some  of  these  unions  ready  to  go. 
i  have  submitted  a  group  of  exhibits  here  which  will  show  the 
uiection  between  Allen  Grant,  the  vice  president  of  the  Farm 
ireau,  and  his  connection  with  the  National  Right  to  Work  Com- 
ttee  and  their  written  and  publicized  opposition  to  our  union. 
While  these  reactionaries  express  their  intention  very  openly,  it 
amazing  how  many  liberals  or  people  who  think  that  they  know 
tat  IS  right  for  the  farmworker  have  been  duped  into  accepting 
iir  tactics  to  place  farmworkers  in  legislation  to  restrict  organ- 
Qg  and,  therefore,  make  a  solution  that  migrants'  problems  in 
•mmg  are  impossible  to  solve. 

f'eople  have  talked  during  the  course  of  these  hearings  about  the 
mworker  being  placed  under  the  national  labor  relations  law. 
teard  Congressman  Sisk,  you  know,  he  sort  of  hemmed  and  hawed 
en  people  asked  him  what  about  the  violation  of  the  cotton 
)sidy  program.  He  never  did  give  a  straight  answer  to  that  one, 
.he  was  very  adamant  that  farmworkers  should  be  under  the 
iK±5  and  therefore  not  have  the  right  to  boycott  and  therefore 
^De  able  to  get  contracts. 

^ven  if  we  were  placed  under  the  national  labor  relations  law, 
could  not  have  the  help  that  other  unions  had  when  they  were 
anizing.  Thirty  years  ago  when  other  unions  were  organizing, 
7  could  harvest  strike,  they  could  sympathy  strike,  they  could 
handle.  They  had  many  advantages;  we  have  none  of  these 
antages. 
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None  of  the  labor  unions  that  are  now  organized  and  are  covei 
by  the  NLRB  can  help  us.  Even  if  they  wanted  to,  they  couldr 
because  even  if  we  had  the  Wagner  Act,  they  couldn't  help  us;  tl 
couldn't  handle;  they  could  not  sympathy  strike;  or  they  would  r 
harvest  strike;  so  any  type  of  legislation  such  as  the  Wagner  Act 
the  Taft-Hartley  would  put  us  right  back  where  we  are  now. 

The  only  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  conduct  the  boycott 
we  have  been  doing.  When  they  talk  about  elections,  you  have 
community  climate  in  the  State  of  California,  that  is,  in  nil* 
California,  anywhere  in  rural  America,  where  a  farmworker  has  ) 
economic  or  political  power.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  an  eL- 
tion  that  would  be  fair  to  farmworkers.  You  can't  legislate  co- 
munity  climate,  especially  when  it  is  organized,  when  it  is  a  pal 
ejffort.  The  growers  have  complete  control  of  the  courts,  the  hr 
enforcement,  and  other  governmental  bodies. 

It  is  interesting  that  under  the  cotton  subsidy  investigations  oi 
of  the  men  who  was  in  charge  of  the  program  is  one  of  the  peop 
who  is  in  violation,  Mr.  Frick,  and  yet,  you  know,  our  legislates 
are  supposed  to  represent  us  and  they  came  to  his  defense. 

There  is  an  on-going  conspiracy  between  the  State  governmet 
and  I  should  say  some  of  the  Federal  agencies  with  the  grow(3 
against  the  farmworkers.  We  can  point  this  out  with  Govern  r 
Eeagan  and  his  recent  veto  of  the  unemployment  insurance  bl 
which  we  fought  very  hard  to  win  and  which  he  vetoed,  even  thou;i 
the  small  growers  were  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  no  enforcement  of  the  laws  about  children  working  :• 
pesticides.  Farmworkers  can't  expect  to  win  in  governmental  bodis 
in  California,  I  don't  care  how  many  laws  are  made. 

I  don't  know  if  the  committee  has  seen  this.  Senator  I  hope  y^i 
have  time  to  read  this.  This  is  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Ri 
Taylor  of  the  Fresno  Bee.  This  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  fs: 
nothing  has  changed  in  agriculture,  nothing  has  changed  in  ag- 
culture;  even  the  laws  have  been  passed  that  are  supposed  to  prote: 
youth  from  working.  The  cynical  attitude  the  Farm  Bureau  and  t'. 
people  who  are  supposed  to  enforce  these  laws  have  is  clearly  inc- 
cated  in  these  series  of  articles. 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  growers  are  so  confident  that  th' 
have  the  rural  communities  tied  up  that  they  even  publicize  in  ti 
California  Farmer  instructions  about  how  to  tie  up  a  local  coi- 
munity.  They  say  on  the  local  scene  you  should  contact  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  JC's,  the  city  council,  the  board  of  supervise:', 
all  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  A 
churches,  all  local  unions,  the  school  board,  the  real  estate  associ- 
tion,  the  PTA  meeting,  the  telephone  company,  all  media,  the  ci;^ 
and  county  health  authorities,  every  merchant  in  the  town,  the  w<;- 
fare  department,  the  Farm  Labor'  Office,  the  district  attorney,  1 5 
chemical  and  fertilizer  suppliers,  and  the  labor  contractors.  Tl> 
is  an  instruction  on  how  to  set  up  the  citizens  committee  for  agri- 
culture to  fight  unionization.  < 

Have  a  prior  agreement  on  a  procedure  with  the  police,  the  sherf 
and  the  highway  patrol.  Check  with  the  school  board  to  see  if  bus? 
can  be  used  on  weekends.  Have  a  committee  member  tell  hotel  aij 
mote]  and  roominghouses  in  advance  what  happens  when  Chicane 
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Make  sure  the  California  rural  assistance  and  the  OEO  under- 
tand  m  advance  that  the  citizens  committee  is  watching  them  Hke 
awks  Tell  them  personally  and  repeatedly  that  no  Federd  em- 
lovees  time  facilities  telephone,  his  paper,  office,  or  even  an  o?d 
uthouse  are  to  be  used  for  any  union  activities  whateoever  and 
loktior  P"^'''  '^""^  immediately  about  even  the  sligh?^t 

eputies.''^  '°"''^^'  ^"'"''^  °*  supervisors  for  additional  funds  for 
This  is  in  a  published  magazine.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  -iven 
f  tTfiXfnff  r"'  ';°">.™"nities  on  how  to  organize  the  cokunT- 
es  to  hght  off  the  unionization  of  farmworkers 
As  we  win  contracts,  farmworkers  don't  have  to  be  afraid  of 
ism^  their  ]obs  or  being  blackballed  for  political  activity  and  then 

LSerffrd  ZmLrii'^^ '''-'  "--'-^  ^—  -^  ^"-'^^ 

Just  last  week  m  Delano,  which  is  a  city  of  16.000  population 
e  city  council  opposed  our  building  permit  to  build  the  AgbayMi 
rtirement  Village.  This  is  before  the  board  of  supervisfrf  They 
Zf  metV'*'''  'T\t  '^'•^^te  urban  sprawl.  Union'^members  lenl 
that  _meeting  and  they  had  enough  political  prestige  with  the 
ard  of  supervisors  so  that  the  board  of  supervisors  finally  gave 

ion  cout™^.  r™''-  ^f  ""^  'T''  t™*'  ^here  we  don't  Lfe  a 
ion  contract  because  where  we  do  not  have  a  union  contract  the 
rmworkers  do  not  have  the  political  strength. 

ev  Wp\p  f^T^orkers  shot  in  the  face  by  labor  contractors. 
.e>  have  been  beaten  by  growers.  They  have  been  beaten  by  paid 

SlPv  ZLT  f  ^'^TP'f  u*^  "'^^^^  '^S^'"^*  them.  But  in  Salinas 
Jlej  where  we  had  the  labor  strike,  we  had  hundreds  of  workers 
■ested  for  picketing.  Our  director  was  thrown  in  jail  for  21  da-^ 
^ause  he  instituted  a  boycott.  The  court  issued  injunctions  to  pre- 
L   «    T-'^°"'f  ^ny.kmd  of  picketing,  from  even  having  one 

Aers  r/  «L^n^t  °'''''°"'  ^^i-  "".'"^^  ""^  g«'  unions,  and  farm- 

XZa^  f  ^'^f."^'    }"  rural  America,  we  are  not  going  to  get 

kind  of  political  justice;  we  will  not  get  enforcement  of  any 

i      '.•?!'■''  whether  it  is  the  160-acre  law  or  the  cotton  subsidy 

-^  or  a  child  working  law  or  the  disability  insurance  law  or  any- 

rhe  same  legislators  that  have  hurt  farmworkers  over  the  years, 
,mniiig  with  the  bracero  program.  Public  Law  78.  are  the  same 
s  tnat  are  clamoring  now  to  cover  us  under  legislation  that  would 
l-nJ"*^'!,  .  .,^°'u°"-  ^"*  ^t  '®  l^'te  clear  to  us  and  I  think  to 
i^one  that  the  boycott  is  the  only  guarantee  to  win  union  pro- 
Jon  and  collective-bargaining  contracts  for  farmworkers.  We  have 
1  many  strikes  and  we  have  gotten  recognition  of  growers  and 
tt  they  have  refused  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  contract.  We  had 
iptfl'^'^":S^^'"l-*''^  C°'t  ^»"*  in  Mendota,  Abatti  farms  in 
si    Si"     tne  Nature  Eipe  and  Driscoll  strawberry  corpora- 
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In  Washington  State,  at  the  Yakima  Chief  Ranch  we  had  a 
an  election.  We  won  the  strike  and  won  the  election,  and  we  \ 
to  negotiate  a  contract. 

In  the  lettuce  industry  we  called  a  moratorium  in  the  J' 
boycott  on  May  5,  1971.  We  engaged  in  7  months  of  negotJ;i 
To  this  day  we  don't  have  a  contract  and  it  looks  like  W( 
probably  have  to  institute  the  lettuce  boycott  again. 

There  is  something  I  want  to  note  here  also.  It  has  been  jn 
easier  to  unionize  the  employees  of  the  conglomerates  and  the  lui 
corporations  than  of  the  small  growers. 

Part  of  this,  of  course,  may  be  because  of  their  vulnerabil' 
boycotts,  but  another  reason  is  because  somewhere  in  their  org;i 
tion  they  have  somebody  who  has  some  kind  of  a  savvy  about  Isn 
relations.   They  have  somebody  in  their  organization  who  uncr 
stands  that  farmworkers  should  have  a  toilet  in  the  fields  and  ti 
farmworkers   deserve   some  kind   of  humane  treatment.   We   d' 
often  have  that  experience  with  the  small  growers. 

A  farmworker  is  equally  oppressed  if  he  is  being  underpai-: 
has  terrible  working  conditions  from  a  grower  that  has  40  acj 
one  that  has  40,000.  The  fact  a  grower  is  a  small  grower  or  a  fanli 
farmer  should  not  exempt  him  from  having  a  responsibility  to  ii 
laborers,  and  his  workers  are  equally  entitled  to  the  provisions): 
the  union  contract. 

I  have  here  some  pictures  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  comnt 
tee.  This  is  farm  labor  housing  which  is  really  pretty  bad.  Jh 
belongs  to  a  company  called  Berringer,  up  in  the  Napa  Valley Ii 
is  a  small  wine  company.  This  company  is  owned  by  Nestle's,  wh:l 
is  a  conglomerate.  We  have  contracts  with  some  of  the  Nestle's  s> 
sidiaries.  In  this  case  Nestle's  is  willing  to  sit  down  and  negotite 
a  contract,  but  Berringer  Bros,  is  holding  out.  I  Avould  like  to  le  ^e 
these  pictures  with  the  committee  to  show  the  kind  of  hous.^ 
these  farmers  have  to  live  in  and  then  housing  the  farmerwort:^ 
are  living  in  at  Christian  Bros,  where  we  have  had  a  contract  )i 
several  years. 

In  the  Salinas  Valley  the  only  corporations  that  we  were  ablex 
get  contracts  with  in  the  lettuce  industries  are  the  conglomerals 
United  Fruit,  Inter-harvest,  Purex,  and  D'Arrigo,  which  is  a  v} 
large,  family-owned  corporation. 

In  the  wine  industry  we  have  had  the  same  experience.  We  h  ^f 
contracts  with  Schenley,  Paul  Masson,  which  is  Seagram,  Almadri 
which  is  National  Distillers,  Gallo,  Hublein,  Christian  Bros. 

We  are  having  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  getting  the  smaller  cd- 
panies  to  sign  contracts,  even  though  their  workers  want  them,  t}^ 
want  the  contract,  they  come  out  on  strike — they  simply  fire  tha. 

It  seems  that  the  only  way  we  can  force  growers  who  do  )t 
negotiate  with  their  workers  is  to  have  a  productwide  boycott  s  h 
as  we  conducted  in  the  grapes,  which  took  a  tremendous  amount)f 
energy  and  time. 

The  role  of  the  chainstore  in  the  boycott  has  been  raised  sevfil 
times  during  these  hearings.  Here,  again,  we  should  note  that  le 
trend  toward  monopolization  by  the  grocery  market  by  a  few  chais 
such  as  Safeway  has  set  in  pretty  deeply.  Agribusiness  interests.it 
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Dn  the  board  of  directors  of  Safeway.  Safeway  is  producing  many 
,f  the  products  that  they  sell,  therefore  competing  directly  Tuh 
:he  growers  that  they  buy  from.  The  consumer  does  not  ha7e  a 
lecisTon  ^'■°*^'''*'  ^'  ^'"^^^  *°  ''^y'  S'^fe^ay  makes  tha? 

We  insist  that  Safeway  has  a  responsibility  to  the  consumers  and 
_o   he  general  public.  We  insist  that  Safeway  should  not  sell  prod 
lets  that  have  been  gathered  from  the  exploitation  of  farmworkers 
A^e  insist  that  Safeway  has  the  responsibility  to  sell  products  that 
lave  been  picked  under  sanitary  conditions.  If  thev  have  the  freedom 

0  grow  and  monopolize,  they  also  have  a  corporate  responsibility 

«?tt  fZ^"??!' f  "''°  S™'^"^"  '^'^  f""**  ^'^d  the  consumers  wS 

iU}  the  food.  If  Safeway  does  not  take  the  responsibility  seriously, 

hen  the  consumer  should  be  free  to  boycott  their  stores 

In  the  area  of  food  distribution,  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  of 

tal  responsibility.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  fruits  are  left  lying  in 

t  n  fi^t  ""^  P''"' '*'':.  ^'"'.  y"'"'-  I  'h'"!^-  'here  was  something 
ke  a  60-percent  peach  drop  in  California.  This  was  devastatinf 
)  the  growers;  it  was  devastating  to  the  farmworkers  who  went 
lere  to  pick  that  fruit  and  had  no  work  when  they  arrived,  and 

Inned  peaches""""''  ''  '"'"'"^  *°  P"^  "  ^'^^''  P"<=^  f^"-  ^^' 

There  were  oranges  which   were  left  unpicked  and  other  fresh 
roduce  was  not  harvested  because  there  was  no  market  price,  yet 
poor  people  m  California,  the  people  in  the  cities  of  America 
tnnot  afford  to  buy  food.  They  can't  afford  to  buy  fresh  food,  they 
V;  WK  .  °*  S'  PT^'^''^  ^""^^  'because  the  prices  of  food  are  set 

H  i^nif  .t      ,,      y.  ''Y''  *°  '^''^^  ^  '='^oic«  between  beans  or  meat 
IQ  truit,  they  have  to  choose  the  other. 

1  might  say  in  many  of  these  cases  the  grower  doesn't  have  a 
img  to  say  about  the  prices  set  for  the  product.  This  is  done  com- 
etely  by  the  chainstores.  When  you  say  to  the  growers :  "A^Tiv  don't 
•u  get  together  and  bargain  with  the' processors,"  they  are  afraid, 
ml'^i^Kf  not  buy  their  product.  It  is  sad  to  think  thev  have  the 
me  right  of  bargaining  power  that  the  farmworkers' have,  but 
ey  are  unwilling  to  organize  to  get  their  bargaining  power  going. 
ie>  want  to  take  their  profits  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  workers. 
Ihe  role  of  growers,  the  shippers,  the  distributors,  and  the  chain- 
res  IS  not  that  of  providing  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the 
ition,  but  it  IS  only  geared  to  its  methods  to  increase  their  own 
onis.  bo  we  have  a  dilemma  of  agricultural  surpluses,  hungry 
ople  m  our  land  of  plenty,  and  of  giving  away  agricultural  pro- 
ams  111  amounts  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  already  wealthy. 

vve  think  It  is  commendable  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
*or  that  It  should  deal  with  other  aspects  of  agriculturer  where 
tainly  one  facet  interlocks  with  the  other. 

At  the  lowest  rung  on  the  agricultural  totem  pole,  the  farmworkers 
M  protection. 

(Ve  need  the  freedom  to  continue  the  organization  and  unioniza- 
1  ot  farmworkers  without  legislative  restraints. 
Ve  need  protection  from  the  mechanization  that  will  place  thou- 
as  ot  farmworkers  on  the  already  overflowing  ranks  of  the  unem- 
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Yesterday  you  heard  testimony  from  Jean  Lewis  Floris  2i\x 
the  situation  in  Corcoran,  Calif.,  where  the  farmworkers  are  tryi 
to  get  food  stamps  in  Kings  County.  These  are  ex-cotton  work' 
placed  on  welfare  roles.  She  said  60  percent  of  the  city  is  on  welfj 
rolls.  These  are  cotton  pickers  who  were  put  out  of  work  from  c 
year  to  the  next  by  the  cottonpicking  machine. 

We  have  been  able  to  prevent  this,  through  the  unions,  to  a  deg; 
in  the  wine  grapes.  They  have  developed  a  picking  machine  that 
exactly  like  the  cottonpicking  machine.  It  throws  everybody  ( 
of  work.  They  only  need  one  operator,  and  one  machine  repla 
40  workers. 

In  our  contracts  we  have  held  back  the  use  of  that  machine  I 
cause  the  wine  industry  is  making  an  awful  lot  of  m.oney.  I  thi 
they  are  making  very  huge  profits  and  they  don't  need  that  mach; 
at  this  point. 

We  need  exemptions  from  the  wage  freeze.  Just  as  the  grow 
are  exempt  from  the  price  freeze,  we  think  the  farmworker  shoi 
be  exempt  from  the  wage  freeze  because  of  their  very  low  earnin 

We  need  to  have  the  existing  legislation  enforced.  We  have  h 
a  difficult  problem  recently  in  trying  to  get  local  law  enforcemc 
and  the  Federal  governmental  agencies  to  investigate  an  assassii 
tion  plot  against  UFWOC  personnel. 

I  think,  finally,  we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  financing  that 
available  at  low  interest  rates  to  farmworkers,  to  small  farmers,  1 
cooperative  ventures. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  small  growers  who  are  not  unionized  i 
so  blinded  with  the  bigotry  against  unionization,  because  we  do  hs 
many,  many  problems  in  common — the  lack  of  bargaining  power  a 
the  lack  of  political  power.  But  their  attitude  prohibits  our  worki 
with  them  and  it  makes  it  difficult  for  the  smaller  growers  who 
want  to  work  with  the  union  because  they  feel  they  are  taki 
sides  and  it  makes  it  very  hard  to  work  with  them.  So  we  will  ha 
to  wait  until  we  find  ways  to  unionize  them,  then  we  can  stj 
talking  to  each  other.  s 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  Ms.  Huerta. 

I  might  just  say,  in  response  to  one  of  your  suggestions,  that  t 
phase  II  Economic  Stabilization  Act  legislation,  which  Senator  T.' 
and  I  both  worked  on  in  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  does  c( 
tain  some  exemptions,  which  I  don't  think  go  as  far  as  you  woi 
like  to  have  them  go,  but  they  do  exempt  those  making  povei 
level  wages  and  minimum  wages  from  the  freeze.  And,  of  coui 
efforts  now  are  also  being  made  in  the  Congress  to  increase  and 
extend  Federal  minimum  wage  protections. 

Ms.  Huerta.  That,  again.  Senator,  in  the  exemptions  that  it 
exist,  I  believe,  if  it  is  anyone  who  makes  less  than  $1.60  an  ho 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  one  of  the  exemptions. 

Ms.  Huerta.  The  minimum  is  in  our  union  contract.  It  is  si 
a  problem  for  farmworkers  who  are  seasonal,  for  farmworkers  '^ 
should  talk  about  some  kind  of  an  annual  rate.  They  don't  live  ' 
the  hour;  they  live  by  the  year.  We  have  to  talk  about  the  farmC' 
total  income.  The  way  they  can  jockey  the  records  around,  they  ( 
make  it  look  like  a  farmworker  in  making  $2  an  hour.  Our  mininn 
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age  in  our  contracts  is  only  $1.90  and  $2  an  hour,  except  the 
ineries  has  been  raised  to  $2.40  an  hour.  The  rest  we  signed  last 
'ar.  Ihis  IS  still  a  poverty  level  for  farmworkers 
Xow  you  have  a  class,  all  of  the  agricultural  products  are  ex- 
uded from  the  price  freeze  but  the  wages  of  the  farmworkers  are 
frozen  and  we  think  that  is  inequitable.  That  again  is  where 
Lst'the  other"^  working  for  one  group  of  people  and  working 

Senator  Stevexsox.  I  tend  to  agree  with  you  on  that  particular 
int.  It  was  ajpomt  of  concern  to  many  of  us  in  Congress,  too. 
The  Lnited  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  has  been  very 
.ive  m  organizing  farmworkers  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
ining  and  the  improvement  of  working  conditions,  but  do  you 
ink  that  a  dream  of  the  farmworker  is  not  to  work  for  a  waffe 
t  It  IS  to  own  his  own  land,  and  to  farm  it  with  his  own  hands? 
Vis.  HuEiiTA   It  is  a  nice  dream,  but  where  do  you  get  the  money 
buy  the  land?  They  cant  even  afford  to  buv  cars  to  drive  to  work 
senator  bxE^-Exsox.  It  is  being  done. 

^s.  HuERTA.  The  kind  of  interest  the  farmworkers  are  charged 
s  is  why  our  credit  union  is  being  part  of  the  success.  You  know 

have  m  the  unions  a  checkoff,  and  we  have  lent  $3  million  of  the 
mworkers'  own  money  to  themselves. 

senator  Ste\t:xsox.  The  subcommittee  heard  testimony  in  Wash- 
ton  about  a  strawberry  cooperative  farming  affect.  Are  you  famil- 

with  the  Cooperative  Campesina  effort  in  WatsonviUe,  Calif.? 
is.  HuERTA.  That  has  Federal  support.  Everything  the  Farm- 
rkers  L  nion  has  done  we  have  done  without  that  Federal  money, 
senator  STE^^:xsox.  If  the  Federal  programs  are  available,  why 
uklnt  farmworkers  take  advantage  of  them,  get  the  credit  that  they 
i  both  tor  the  acquisition  of  land  and  equity,  and  become  farm 
lersf 

ts.  HuERTA.  That  would  be  beautiful.  Senator,  if  it  could  be- 
le  a  reality. 

enator  Sre\'exsox.  In  that  one  case  in  Watson^dlle  it  is  a  reality. 
Ls.  HuERTA  If,  in  fact,  it  would  be  enforced  in  that  manner, 
mse  we  hnd  laws  that  are  written  in  one  way  and  when  it  comes 
n  to  the  local  level,  again  because  of  lack  of  political  power  of 
nworkers,  it  is  not  enforced  on  behalf  of  the  farmworkers:  it 
^forced  on  behalf  of  other  people.  I  have  no  argument  with  that 
lat  would  really  happen. 

enator  Ste\t:xsox.  Federal  programs  won't  really  benefit  farm- 
ifers  unless  people  want  to  make  them  operate  properly.  In  the 

of  the  Cooperative  Campesina.  existing  Federal  programs  have 
I  taken  advantage  of  by  people  who  wanted  to  make  them  work, 

they  are  making  them  work.  I  regret  to  say  it  is  happening 
nere  else  m  the  country,  but  it  appears  to  be  happening  in  this 
case.  It  proves  it  can  happen. 

there  is  more  public  interest  and  more  public  support  for  ade- 
e  credit  facilities  for  farmworkers  who  want  either  individually 
3gether  to  buy  land  and  equipment  and  to  go  into  business  for 
iselves  instead  of  existing  as  the  dispossessed  of  the  country  as 
iworkers,  it  might  happen.  You  don't  seem  to  be  interested  in 
^  -b  ederal  programs. 
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Ms.  HuERTA.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  seem  to  be  more  interested  and  pre 
cupied  with  simply  negotiating  and  improving  the  working  cfn 
tions  of  wage  earners. 

Ms.  HuERTA.  Senator,  if  we  are  having  trouble  getting  wfr 
$1.90  and  $2  an  hour  for  farmworkers,   if  farmworkers  ai( 
ing  trouble  getting  credit,  as  I  just  said,  to  buy  a  washing  mu  j 
or  buy  food,  and  you  are  talking  now  about  making  it  possiljlci 
them  to  get  money  to  buy  land,  this  is  a  beautiful  dream  and  I  th 
we  have  to  be  practical.  If  they  borrow  the  money,  they  have  \<) 
it  back  and  they  have  to  have  the  income  to  do  it  with.  Suk. 
are  trying  to  get  the  political  and  economic  power  for  farmwo]  k 
that  is  our  whole  aim,  but  first  things  come  first  and  you  have  to  b<^ ;. 
to,  first  of  all,  get  the  people  together.  If  we  would  have  wan 
for  some  Federal  agency  to  establish  a  clinic  for  farmworker 
the  farmworkers  could  have  some  say-so  in  determining  this  is 
portant.  Farmworkers  have  self-determination  in  saying  what  is  ;: o 
to  happen  with  their  programs. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  what  you  are  saying  is  you  have  s ; 
horrendous  problems  that  it  is  really  hard  to  see  beyond  the  pil 
lems  of  the  farmworkers.  You  have  an  immediate  job  to  do.  ^; 
have  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  you,  negotiating,  organizing  fa 
workers,  without  trying  to  develop  cooperatives. 

^Is.  Huerta.  We  do  have  some  cooperatives  developed,  Sena: 
They  are  not  on  paper,  they  are  working,  they  are  real,  they  i 
actual.  Our  clinic  is  a  cooperative. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  speaking  of  farming  cooperatives. 

Ms.  Huerta.  I  am  saying  they  have  been  done  without  any  ii\ 
support.  They  will  stand  w^hether  we  get  money  from  OEO  or  fii 
the  Federal  Government  or  anybody.  They  are  standing  on  tli 
own  because  the  farmworkers  are  paying  for  them  and  making  tli 
run. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  against  getting  help  for  a  cooperate 
clinic  from  HEW  or  from  OEO  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

Ms.  Huerta.  Sure  we  are,  because  at  this  point  they  would: 
determining  the  policies  and  what  would  be  done  in  that  cli  j 
Farmworkers  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  policies: 
their  own  establishments. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  they  are  in  the  case  of  Cooperals 
Campesina.  j 

Ms.  Huerta.  We  will  wait  and  see  what  happens.  I  think  it  jk 
started. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Normally  after  the  debt  services,  the  i) 
ments  on  their  mortgages,  the  families  are  each,  I  am  told,  maki 
about  $10,000  a  year  from  strawberries  and  zucchinis. 

Ms.  Huerta.  We  will  see  what  happens.  We  have  had  a  loti 
experience  in  organizing  farmworkers  and  working  with  peopL 
guess  probably  more  than  anyone  in  the  country,  but  we  also  Ji 
when  you  start  a  cooperative  venture  or  any  kind  of  a  progir 
and  something  happens,  the  money  is  cut  off  and  they  can't  O] 
tinue,  it  is  very  devastating  because  the  people  lose  hope.  They  d' 
really  learn  how  to  run  that  business  or  conduct  it  properly    i 
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olidly  so  it  will  continue  without  the  false  financial  support   This 
3  our  concern.  ^^ 

We  don't  want  to  lie  to  people  in  any  way.  If  we  start  out  a  pro- 
Tarn,  we  want  to  make  sure  it  is  going  to  stand  up  and  they  are 
omg  to  run  it  m  all  the  programs  we  have  as  we  go  alon^  between 
irmworkers  programs.  This  is  extremely  important  because,  if 
ot  you  become  just  another  charitable  agency  that  is  doing  things 
)  called  for  people  without  having  their  participation  or  without 
Tl'i?  V  "^  review  It.  People  have  to  learn  the  hard  facts  of  life 
Id  the  hard  tacts  of  life  are  the  economic  facts  of  life 
Senator  Ste^txsox.  I  think  one  of  the  facts  of  life,  too,  is  that 
ven  a  chance  to  start  and  stand  on  their  own  two  feet,  people 
ill  rise  to  meet  new  challenges.  ^ 

Ms.  HuERTA.  We  are  doing  that,  Senator,  Our  union  was  built 
r  farmworkers  and  farmworkers  who  sacrificed  tremendously.  They 
Id  to  give  up  their  homes  and  their  cars.  People  in  our  union  do 
)t  receive  salaries  We  are  still  dependent  on  charity  and  contribu- 
)ns  Ihey  have  learned  this  as  a  way  of  life;  the  poverty  and 
e  struggle  are  a  way  of  life,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of  it.  I  am 
•t  sure  that  people  who  work  under  a  program  that  is  federally 
lanced  are  learning  that. 

Senator  Ste^^xsox.  We  are  interested  in  the  changing  face  of 
raJ  America.  In  many  ways  it  is  changing.  One  of  the  most 
nous  changes  has  been  the  advent  of  large  agribusinesses  in  farm- 
?.  lou  indicated  earlier  that  you  have  been  more  successful  in 
taming  contracts  with  agribusinesses  than  with  individual  or 
nily  farmers.  T\^y  is  that  ? 

Ms  HuERTA  Usually  because,  as  I  say,  in  the  corporation's  struc- 
-e  they  usually  have  contracts  with  other  unions  and  so  they  have 
setter  idea  of  what  human  relations  and  labor  relations  are,  so 
My  somewhere  m  that  corporation  they  will  refer  to  an  indi- 
lual  or  they  will  bring  in  an  individual  who  has  some  savvy  about 
K)r  relations  and  so  you  can  get  to  the  point  where  they  will 
^otiate  a  contract.  '^ 

iVith  a  smaller  grower,  they  take  strictly  a  negative  attitude  and 
y  won  t  come  m  until  they  are  forced  to. 

senator  Ste^texsox.  Let  me  put  a  hypothetical  case  to  you.  First, 
e  a  farmworker  working  without  a  contract  for  a  conglomerate, 
»ig  corporate  farmer,  and  secondly  a  farmworker  working  with- 
a  contract  for  a  family  farmer— a  typical  situation  in  each  case. 
iich  farmworker  is  better  off  and  happier? 
Is.  HuERTA.  It  is  hard  to  say.  Senator. 
>enator  Ste^t:xsox.  Is  there  a  difference? 

Is.  HuERTA.  The  farmworker  in  the  State  of  California  who  earns 
least  amount  of  money  right  now  is  probably  in  Fresno  County, 
en  is  the  county  that  has  the  largest  number  of  small  growers, 

the  wages  there  for  farmworkers  not  under  union  contract 
^^^:J^^^l  miserable.  You  know,  they  are  almost  serfs.  In  addi- 

to  this,  they  have  to  compete  with  the  illegal  aliens  which  the 
iiest  growers  are  the  biggest  violators  of  hiring.  I  am  saying  this 
ation  IS  not  much  different. 

wish  you  could  have  gone  yesterday  when  you  were  in  Fresno 
ome  ot  the  homes  because  you  would  have  been  shocked.  You 
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would  have  seen  conditions  you  expect  to  see  in  the  South  it 
farmworkers  live  in  North  Carolina  and  Florida  and  other  pi 
you  would  have  seen  the  same  situation.  We  have  the  situatio 
Fresno  County  where  the  local  farm  owners  will  go  to  the  wel 
department  and  get  people  knocked  off  of  their  welfare. 

It  is  a  very  bad  thing  that  is  happening  there.  I  don't  know 
we  can  change  the  psychology  of  small  growers,  not  everyb 
but  I  think  most  of  the  small  growers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  He  is  trying  to  survive,  isn't  he  ? 

Ms.  HuERTA.  He  is  not  surviving,  he  is  blaming  us.  We  are 
to  blame,  other  people  are  to  blame,  but  he  wants  to  take  his  p 
out  of  the  skin  of  the  farmworker. 

Where  we  have  signed  contracts  with  the  small  growers,  there 
relationship  is  pretty  good.  Eecently  the  Hublein  contract  we  n 
tiated,  the  union  negotiated  a  premium  rate  for  the  small  gro 
We  told  Hublein  any  grower  who  signed  a  contract  with  the  u: 
should  get  a  premium  price.  I  am  sure  if  the  small  grower  in  Fr 
County  would  organize  into  cooperative  marketing,  even  if  you 
off  all  the  subsidies  of  conglomerates,  they  would  still  be  a 
grower.  They  can't  fight  that  battle,  they  are  too  busy  fighting  i 

I  don't  know  how  to  reach  them,  but  maybe,  Senator,  some  o 
groups  can  find  some  way  to  reach  them.  We  tried. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  estimating  i 
many  illegal  entrants  there  are  working  in  California  agricultit 

Ms.  Huerta.  It  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Senate 
have  a  document  in  my  briefcase  and  I  can  give  it  to  the  commit 
This  was  a  study  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  it  is  inteis 
ing  to  note  that  our  State  senators,  like  Senator  Wake  of  5] 
County,  came  up  publicly  and  told  growers  how  they  could  ; 
around  the  law  of  hiring  illegal  aliens,  just  as  the  Departmen  ( 
Agriculture  came  out  and  told  the  growers  how  they  could  : 
around  the  cotton  subsidy  programs.  This  is  an  instruction  by  1 
local  State  legislators  to  the  grower  on  how  they  can  avoid  the  "\ 

Senator   Stevenson.   As  you  know,  the  state  of  California  : 
changed  the  law  to  make  it,  for  the  first  time,  unlawful  to  knowir' 
hire  an  illegal  alien.  That  law  has  not  yet  become  effective,  bu 
will  soon.  When  it  does  become  effective,  what  will  the  results] 
will  it  solve  the  problem  ? 

Ms.  Huerta.  It  depends  on  the  enforcement.  Senator.  As  I  s  < 
Senator  Wake  already  told  the  growers  in  a  newspaper  article  ) 
they  can  avoid  the  law. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  new  law  ? 

Ms.  Huerta.  The  new  law%  right.  I  don't  know  if  we  are  goin^  1 
get  any  enforcement. 

In  the  testimony  I  mentioned  the  Coit  ranch,  where  we  ha 
strike  on  the  melons.  That  employer  was  hiring  over  250  alii 
wetbacks,  people  who  had  no  residential  papers  at  all.  We  went 
the  border  patrol,  we  picketed,  they  made  fun  of  us.  They  said,  "f 
Coit  has  a  tie-in  with  the  Immigration  Service."  We  tried  for  alri»i 
7  days.  The  only  way  we  finally  got  action  out  of  the  border  pa( 
and  the  Immigration  Service  was  to  call  Congressman  Philip  Buio 
in  Washington.  When  we  called  Congressman  Burton,  we  hadjii 
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,rder  patrol  out  here  withm  3  hours.  Then  we  found  that  the  man 
id  concealed  compartments  m  the  bunkhouse,  in  the  roof,  and  in 
,e  basement  to  hide  the  aliens.  Before  the  border  patrol  sot  there 
meone  went  over  to  advise  them,  so  thev  got  away  ^  *  '=' 

Senator  Stevensox.  How  much  were  they  being  paid? 
Ms.  HrEiiT.v  They  were  working  on  a  piece  rate  then  and  the 
ml  workers  had  come  out  on  strike  to  get  a  union  contract  and 
Mr.  Coit  brought  m  a  lot  of  illegal  aliens  to  break  the  strike  It 
«  a  piece  rate  they  were  being  paid  at  that  time. 
Finally,  after  the  Immigration  came  in  and  pulled  out  the  iUeeal 
ens,  Mr.  Coit  sat  down  and  we  signed  a  recognition  agreement 
d  we  negotiated  a  wage.  We  still  don't  have  a  contract  with  the 
Pxpany. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Senator  Taf  t. 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Miss  Huerta,  you  mentioned  the  boycott  prohibition  in  the  Na- 

H'i'T  ^  fl'^'lr  :^^^'  H  ^^  ^^^^"^^^  provisions  were  entirely 
mnated  f/oni  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  would  you  want 
be  covered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

f-  ^A^^^^''/'  \^^^'^^^^^^  ^^'^  procedures,  as  they  are  now  bein^ 
teheed  under  the  NLRB  make  it  very  cumbersome  for  a  union  to 
able  to  get  an  adequate  representation  procedure  and  adequate 
lective  bargaining  procedures,  because  when  you  have,  such  as 
have,  a  very  active  opposition  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  by  the  Na- 
lal  Right  to  A\ork  Committer,  when  they  are  setting  up  com- 
tees  particularly  m  their  areas  and  there  are  manv  types  of 
^ements  from  the  grower,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Right 
Work  people  come  to  that  grower  and  say,  go  sign  a  contract, 
will  help  you.  You  have  this  kind  of  opposition.  They  will  use 
ot  the  maneuvers,  the  bureaucratic  maneuvers  of  the  NLRB,  in 
ping  them  from  signing  contracts. 

ou  are  aware  of  the  fact  labor  unions  in  the  South  covered  by 
Board,  labor  unions  m  California,  such  as  the  Oil  and  Chemical 
IZ^A  ^T^m  \.  .*''  ^'^"J  contracts  with  pesticide  companies, 
B  had  a  difficult  time  under  the  NLRB  procedures.  Because  the 

.tney  are  now  being  administered,  it  would  take  forever  to  set 
lion  contract.  ^ 

3nator  Taft   You  would  not,  your  answer  would  be  no,  then? 
s.  nuERTA.  1  would  say  the  way  they  are  administered,  it  would 

mator  Taft.  To  leave  the  labor  area  for  a  moment  and  to  go  to 
other  piece  of  legislation  that  is  pending  do  you  have  any  feel- 

relating  to  collective  bargaining  of  producers  with  his:  pur- 
ing  organizations?  »         ^  &f 

s.  Huerta.  I  think  I  would  have  to  see  the  farm  growers  be- 

fi    ^u     \^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^g  the  small  growers  any  favor. 

>ntiy  they  had  a  cling  peach  bill  in  the  State  of  California  which 
a  nave  given,  I  think,  money  protections  to  the  smaller  peach 
^ers  put  out  of  business  by  Del  Monte.  The  Farm  Bureau  and 
fl^  V  ^PP^^.^^  that  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
think  that  if  the  smaller  growers  can  organize  themselves  to 
)oint  where  they  can  bargain  with  the  markets  over  the  proces- 

i  think  It  would  be  very  commendable.  I  know  for  a  fact  in 
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the  winemaking  industry  there  is  just  no  reason  why  the 
growers  can't  get  more  money  for  their  product,  except  they  a 
busy  fighting  with  each  other  and  fighting  with  the  union.  B( 
the  wine  grape  industry,  the  wineries,  the  distilleries,  are  m 
an  awful  lot  of  money,  but  that  money  is  not  coming  to  the 
growers.  It  is  because  they  are  completely  at  their  mercy.  Th( 
given  a  price  and  they  sell  at  that  price.  If  they  want  to  mal^ 
extra  profit,  they  take  it  out  of  the  skin  of  the  farmers. 

Senator  Taft.  There  is  a  provision  in  that  legislation  reqi 
the  purchaser  to  negotiate  exclusively  with  the  group  that  is  f < 
and  recognized,  in  effect,  and  not  to  negotiate  with  any  other  g 
outside.  In  fact,  it  is  a  closed-shop  type  of  provision.  Wouk 
affect  your  opinion? 

Ms.  HuERTA.  It  depends  on  who  is  in  control  of  the  closed 
In  the  closed-marketing  order  there  you  have  Sunkist,  which 
of  the  larger  conglomerates  that  controls  all  of  the  orchard  pi 
tion. 

Senator  Taft.  That  is  a  cooperative,  is  it  not  ? 

Ms.  Huekta.  Right,  but  Sunkist  happens  to  control  it  and 
also  then  dictate  the  terms  of  when,  how  much,  every  indepe 
orange  producer  can  produce. 

Senator  Taft.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  Sunkist  is  a  gn 
association  ? 

Ms.  HuERTA.  In  that  organization  they  also  have  small  o 
growers ;  then,  of  course,  they  compete  with  other  independent  o 
growers  that  are  not  a  part  of  that  cooperative,  but  the  small 
pendent  orange  producer  has  a  difficult  time  competing  with  Su 
You  have  tO'  be  careful,  I  think,  when  you  talk  about  that  t}' 
legislation,  that  you  are  not  really  legislating  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Taft.  Now,  to  move  back  to  the  first  subject  I  t 
about,  you  stated  in  your  testimony  that  you  felt  that  the  co\' 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  would  prevent  a  produci 
cott? 

Ms.  Huerta.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  think  that  is  true?  I  understood  und( 
protections  of  freedom  of  speech  that  a  product  boycott,  as 
would  necessarily  be  permitted,  even  under  the  National  Labor 
tions  Act  today. 

Ms.  Huerta.  That  would  be  subject  to  interpretation.  It  mi^ 
interpreted  to  mean,  if  we  were  trying  to  get  a  contract  Avith  Bei 
ton  Bros.,  which  is  a  winery,  and  a  subsidiary  of  the  Nestle's  ( 
if  we  might  boycott  Nestle's,  since  people  don't  know  who  Bei 
ton  Bros,  is,  that  might  be  construed  as  a  secondary  boycott. 

Senator  Taft.  That  would  be  a  boycott  against  the  compan; 
not  against  the  product. 

Ms.  Htjfrta.  Nestle's  is  a  product :  it  is  a  chocolate  candy  bar. 

Like  at  Del  Monte,  if  you  wanted  to  organize  their  peachpii 
and  we  had  a  boycott  against  Del  Monte  canned  foods  as  a  pre 
that  might  be  interpreted  to  be  a  secondary  boycott. 

Again  with  the  chainstores  in  the  bay  area,  where  Safewaj 
trols  about  50  percent  of  the  market,  if  you  don't  get  Safew 
cooperate,  you  don't  have  a  boycott.  If  we  picket  Safeway  stores 
might  be  construed  to  be  secondary  boycotting. 
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Senator  Taft  That  might  be.  But  picketing  of  the  product  might 
lot  be.  That  is  the  point  I  would  make. 

Ms.  HuERTA.  I  don't  know.  We  certainly  need  all  of  these  weapons. 

Senator  Iaft.  Would  you  favor  the  workers  whom  you  represent 
s  being  covered  by  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law? 

Ms.  Huerta.  They  are  covered  but  it  doesn't  do  any  good  because 
:  isn  t  entorced.  They  say  the  laws  are  put  away  so  they  won't  wear 
ut. 

I  know  in  the  counties  some  people  were  picking  cherries  and  made 
0  cents  an  hour  There  were  no  funds  in  that  field.  I  was  told  as  soon 
3  1  went  into  the  field  that  I  didn't  have  to  work  with  some  black 
eople  who  were  there.  They  said,  "You  don't  have  to  work  next  to 
lose  niggers  if  you  don't  want  to."  The  Mexicans  were  all  put  into 
16  bad  held  and  the  Anglos  who  came  down  to  pick  cherries  were 
ut  into  the  good  field.  This  is  the  kind  of  jungle  it  is  out  there. 
Senator  Taft.  The  answer  to  my  question,  I  take  it,  would  be,  then, 
you  had  a  h  ederal  minimum  wage  law  that  you  thought  would  be 
iforced,  you  would  want  to  be  covered,  is  that  correct? 
Ms.  HuERTA.  The  only  way  we  can  enforce  it  would  be  if  we  had 
uon  contracts. 

No,  I  think  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law  should  be  passed  be- 
use  eventually  the  union  will  arrive  and  we  will  get  enforcement 
Id  the  law  will  be  on  the  books.  You  should  be  working  for  Work- 
ens  compensation  m  other  States  because  somebody,  some  farm- 
jrkers,  even  if  it  is  only  a  handful,  will  get  those  benefits  and  it  is 
loor  opener. 

Senator  Taft.  The  minimum  wage  law  has  been  effective  in  its 
torcement  m  some  areas  where  no  union  contracts  were  involved. 
Ms.  HuERTA.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Senator  Taft.  Eather  strict  penalties  have  occurred  involving  the 
lount  of  backpay  that  has  been  involved  in  nonunion  situations 
roughout  the  Nation. 

Ms    Huerta.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  because  I  have  an  article 
re  that  just  came  out  about  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  mini- 
im  wage.  I  will  leave  that  with  the  committee  also. 
Ihey  found  where  places  in  Texas,  farmworkers  were  still  earning 
ly  29  and  49  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Taft.  I  doubt  if  they  are  under  the  minimum  wage  law. 
[question  your  earlier  statement  that  most  of  them  are  under  the 
cleral  minimum  wage  law.  I  think  most  of  them  are  not. 
^Is.  HuERTA.  Most  of  the  farmworkers  are  not  ^ 
senator  Taft.  Yes. 

kis.  HuERTA.  That  may  be.  I  thought  manv  were  covered.  In  the 
ite  ot  California  where  we  do  have  the  State  minimum  wage  law, 
t  is  not  being  enforced. 

senator  Taft.  ^Yhat  do  you  see  as  the  future  of  the  migratory 
or  problem  ?  Do  you  continue  to  see  migrants,  as  such,  fitting  into 
picture  or  are  we  talking  rather  about  farmworkers  within 
ited  periods  of  residence  or  limited  distances  from  their  resi- 
ces. 

Is  HuERTA.  I  think,  if  unionization  is  allowed  to  continue,  and 
t  depends  a  lot  on  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  and  the  State  legis- 
ire,  that  we  will  see  an  end  to  the  migrant  scene.  In  Delano,  which 
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is  where  we  have  been  active  the  longest,  there  have  been  about  i 
housing  developments  that  have  been  built,  both  public  housinjr  a 
private  housing  and  self-help  housing,  and  farmworkers  have  '-ft  t. 
down.  If  you  could  know  the  individuals  that  we  knew  who 
from  Juarez,   who   came   from   Florida,  who  came  from   Te.xa  \ 
Delano  to  work,  because  the  union  was  a  support,  a  base,  sometlfl 
they  could  look  into.  We  were  given  seniority  rights  in  the  co 
so  they  have  the  right  to  their  job  when  they  come  back  so  evei 
they  settle  down.  The  turnover  in  the  ranches  where  we  have 
contracts  has  been  cut  down  tremendously.  The  first  year  of  tl; 
tract  we  have  a  lot  of  turnover.  By  the  second  year  and  th( 
year  we  have  a  stable  work  force. 

Eight  now  at  the  Schenley  ranch  I  would  venture  to  say  thf 
been  a  10  percent  turnover,  and  the  Gallo  ranch  likewise.   \\ 
migrant  people  will  settle  down  and  be  in  the  community,  they 
spend  their  money  in  the  community. 

Senator  Taft.  I  take  it  you  feel  that  is  desirable  and  I  am  in 
to  agree  with  you,  but  let's  take  it  back  to  my  area  of  the  co 
northwest  Ohio,  where  you  know  migrant  workers  are  used  for  a 
ticular  products.  I  wonder  if  your  position  on  mechanization  w(  1 
apply  in  that  circumstance  or  would  you  say  that  it  would  be  be  e 
in  some  ways  to  mechanize  and  eliminate  the  migrant  nature  of  h 
problem.  Would  it  be  better  to  try  to  provide  the  people  who  are  n 
of  a  job  as  a  result  of  mechanization  with  some  resettlement  or  so 
method  of  earning  a  livelihood  without  being  in  the  migrant  stats 

Ms.  HuERTA.  I  don't  know  what  the  employment  rate  is  in  }u 
State,  Senator.  I  know  the  wages  are  pretty  bad  in  your  State,  le; 
are  probably  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  If  you  have^  high  unemp  y 
ment  and  good  wages,  people  come  to  work.  That  has  happene(i] 
California.  People  are  coming  back  to  farm  work.  We  have  \i^ 
school  dropouts  and  graduates,  people  who  have  gone  to  Los  Ang  e 
and  San  Francisco  to  work  in  the  cities,  who  come  back  to  Delan 

Senator  Taft.  What  I  am  trying  to  determine  is  your  assessnn 
of  whether  you  feel  we  ought  to  continue  to  rely  on  migrant  wor]  r 
even  under  contracts  at  sound  rates  of  pay,  or  whether  the  migin 
in  the  problem  is  something  we  ought  to  phase  out  if  we  can  pro^i' 
other  means  of  handling  the  types  of  products  involved. 

Ms.  HuERTA.  Again,  you  are  talking  about  people  versus  machi^^ 
If  you  have  people  unemployed  in  the  State  and  they  can  be  put( 
work  at  an  adequate  wage,  that  would  be  better  for  everybody. 

Senator  Taft.  That  has  happened,  of  course.  Many  migrants  h!^( 
come  and  stayed  in  Ohio  and  worked  in  industry. 

Ms.  Huerta.  That  is  what  has  happened  and  it  will  happeiii 
agriculture  also,  you  see.  Once  the  social  stigma  and  the  slave  tv^< 
and  the  slave  attitude  is  removed  from  that,  people  will  go  baclJtc 
farm  work.  You  know,  right  now,  if  our  farmworkers 

Senator  Taft.  The  problem  in  Ohio,  as  compared  to  Califomifjif 
that  farmwork  is  far  more  highly  seasonal.  t 

Ms.  Huerta.  It  can't  be  any  more  seasonal  than  in  the  wine  grpe 
industry.  ' 

Senator  Taft.  There  are  other  industries,  farming  industi'S. 
which  have  an  on-going  need  for  labor  throughout  the  year,  at  Ljst 
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IrOMr^''""'  '^^  ^'^'  ^"  California  than  there  are  in  the  climates 

i  Ms.  HuERTA.  Ho«- many  months  of  employment  are  there* 
I  Senator  Taft.  Probably  about  three  ■ 

I  Ms   HuERTA.  We  have  to  look  at  the  situation.  I  am  prettv  sure 

r  or  thr^n'^'^  "f  ''\'''  '°^^'  P'^^Pl'^  '^°"ld  do  that  work  even! 
Iiallj  or  the  migrants  who  are  migrating  would  settle  down  aid 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much 

Senator  Stevenson.  Ms.  Huerta,  I  wish  we  could  continue  this 
|,nversation    It  is  now  1 :30  and  our  afternoon  session  was  sched- 

IhlrbeSLhlle'!  "'"^  ''''■  ''""  ^^^  ™"^  ^^-'  -  '^-r  -i 

II  thank  you  very  much  for  joining  us  and  helping  us.  Your  state- 
ent  will  be  entered  m  the  record  along  with  any  exhibits  or  other 
aterials  you  want  to  submit  with  it. 

Ms.  Huerta.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  book  that  lias  a  foreward 
lT<^'  ^*"""^-  It  i«  ^  ^ery  vicious  book  against  the  un^on  and 

un,^^Tlf  T^f '"^  corresponding  exhibits  To  talk  about  it 

1  uou  d  like  to  furnish  the  committee  with  some  information  of 

i^ tlT'- *  °1  f '?''  «'^"'  corporations  that  are  in  this  fight 

r  Lh     ""'""'.^IP'ng  manners  and  growers  to  love  the  corpora- 

•ns,  and  many  others  that  are  contributing  to  this  big  fight  against 

Ed'hv^''f''*n*?^^'"?*'.?^''''''^*''  '^"d  other  information  sub- 
tted  by  Dolores  C.  Huerta  follows :) 

Problems  in  Organizing  Farmwoekebs 

UNITED    FARM    WORKERS    ORGANIZING    COMMITTEE   AFL-CIO 

thP  .n^TT.!"''*'''  ""^  *^''  '•'""'^<'  """"-J  lim  and  the  ice  was  broken 
•lopmrnt  of  the  Unfor"""  """"  -P'<'"''«-  of  farmworkers'  through"  the 
'^on  JiS  ^^^^®  ^  resume  of  the  results  : 
in^'^  farmworkers  in  California,  now  covered  by  union  collective  bar- 

I  ng  agreements,  have  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  of  $190   $2   and%2  40 
proTec^nTf    UF^^^"^^  J"  ''.''''T'''  where7ar^wSs1o  "no"  fave 

•anrasMtt^inY^A?    /^^  ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^l-^O   to   $1-64  per 

•  Ketchemf  CormfttPP  i'  ^"^  65  cents  an  hour  on  piece  rates.  Assembly- 
inion  Pn^fra^f.  ^  ou  Agriculturc  reports  that  farmworkers  covered 

imon  contracts  earned  twice  as  much  money  as  those  not  coveredHsee 

Union  members  have  protection  from  discharge. 
Seniority  rights  are  held  by  the  worker, 
ihey  have  a  grievance  procedure. 

II  contVc'ts.*^^  elimination  of  child  labor  in  the  fields  where  we  have 
There  is  protection  from  Pesticide  poisonings. 

ugh  thp?«tPhr''?^''^''I^''.  ^"^  "^^^^  1^^^^^"  system  has  been  eliminated 
ign  the  establishment  of  the  hiring  hall  ^^iiiiidieu 

iW^/^    enforcement    of    Sanitation   Laws    (i.e.    toilets   in   the   fields) 

I  woSs  Lcfthl-rfr-r"^^"?:/^^?  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  P^^^  that  covers 
:y  benefits  hnii^.,.^?'^'^^  ^'^^'  '^^^^^^«  ^^«^ts,  prescription  care,  ma- 
y    benefits,    hospitalization    benefits    and    laboratory    tests.    There    is    a 
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minimum  care  plan  for  workers  that  work  only  50  hours  and  a  largei 
for  those  that  work  250  hours  (one  month).  In  addition  to  this  there 
been  two  farm  worker  clinics  built— one  in  Calexico  and  one  in  De] 
which  are  full-time  clinics  with  full  time  staff  that  are  seeing  union  me 
daily. 

A  farm  workers  Credit  Union,  that  has  made  loans  of  more  than  a  ] 
million  dollars  of  farm  workers  money  to  farm  workers.  The  first  of  ib 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  established  in  1963  before  anv  union  cob 
were  obtained.  The  Credit  Union  is  staffed  with  farm  workers  who  d 
accounting  and  it  is  directed  by  farm  workers. 

There  is  an  on-going  service  program  for  farm  workers  in  six  states- 
fornia,  Arizona,  Texas,  Florida,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  New  York  Thi 
gram  helps  the  farmworkers  with  their  miscellaneous  problems.  This  in 
helping  them  deal  with  other  agencies. 

The  cooperative  gasoline  station  is  another  service  provided  by  the  u 

The  union  has  a  death  benefit  insurance  program  that  covers  all  me 
and  their  dependents— $1,000  for  the  member  and  $500  for  each  depend 
case  of  death.  This  benefit  is  available  to  members  whether  or  not  the 
covered  by  the  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

The  first  retirement  village  for  "worn  out"  farmworkers  was  establ 
The  Agbayani  Village,  in  Delano,  is  for  Filipino  farm  workers  who  ar 
destitute,  alone  victims  of  the  racist  California  Laws  and  Immigration 
which  forbade  Orientals  to  marry  Caucasians  and  therefore  destined  th 
live  as  labor  slaves  in  labor  camps  without  wives  or  children  and  t( 
their  retirement  years  as  forgotten  men. 

All  of  the  above  programs  have  been  achieved  without  government  sut 
or  Federal  funds  of  any  kind. 

This  has  been  achieved  for  only  20,000  workers  in  the  States  of  Call 
and  Arizona — less  than  one  tenth  of  the  labor  force  of  these  two  stat( 
I  said  earlier  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  and  the  most  bittei 
of  this  is  the  reflection  of  the  titanic  struggles  that  the  farm  workers 
has  had  to  make  for  every  inch  of  success.  A  victory  that  would  not 
happened  had  not  farm  workers  left  their  homes  to  go  to  every  major  c 
the  U.S.  and  organize  support  of  the  people  of  good  will  to  support  our 
gle  through  the  non-violent  action  of  boycotts. 

This  is  not  said  in  the  form  of  a  complaint.  UFWOC  is  prepared  t( 
tinue  the  contract  by  contract  fight  for  the  rights  of  workers.  But  thei 
those  forces  who  are  against  the  farm  workers  having  a  decent  way  c 
or  the  self-determination  of  their  own  union.  They  are  trying  to  hai 
the  efforts  of  the  farm  workers  by  the  legislative  process.  These  org 
tions  are  against  farm  workers  having  even  the  basic  human  minimal  p 
tions  that  are  needed  for  them  to  perform  the  work  for  their  agricu 
employers. 

Throughout  the  history  of  California  the  same  giant  corporations  which 
dominated  this  state's  economy  and  are  part  of  the  agribusiness  establishn 
corporations  like  PG&E,  Bank  of  America,  DiGiorgio  Corp.,  Calif.  Cann 
Growers,  Del  Monte  (formerly  Calif.  Packing  Assoc.)— have  given  ioth  fini 
and  moral  support  to  movements  and  organizations — like  the  Associated  Fai 
the  Calif.  Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Right-to- Work  Committee,  and  the  vf 
grower  and  corporate  opposition  groups  the  UFWOC  has  encountered  i 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  the  last  six  years — who  have  actively  sought  to  deny 
workers  the  right  to  organize  and  destroy  their  union. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  National  Right  to  Work  Foundatioi 
John  Birch  Society  and  growers,  have  joined  together  to  propose  and  pr 
legislation  that  would  establish  organizations  that  are  sympathetic  t 
growers  and  that  would  not  represent  the  needs  of  farm  workers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
called  "Citizens  for  Agriculture"  committee  actively  opposed  unemplo.^ 
insurance  coverage  for  farm  workers  in  the  state  of  California,  and  the 
ticipation  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  in  establishmei 
pesticide  regulations.  They  claim  to  be  concerned  about  the  rights  of 
workers  to  choose  their  own  representatives,  yet  their  real  intent  is  to  sto 
unionization  of  farm  workers,  as  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed  documents. 

While  these  reactionaries  express  their  intention  very  openly,  it  is  am 
how  many  "liberals"  have  been  duped  into  adopting  their  tactics  to  place 
workers  under  legislation  that  would  restrict  organizing,  and  therefore, 
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cfivitv  against  UFWOC,  espec^allj  « hen  it  K  «  ™■^  *""""'*:  """^  community 
.  complete  control  of  courts'  Taw'enforcet^ent  and  other^r"""  "^"Z*-  "^""^ 
J-  growers.  The  on-going  conspirac"  between  H,!f  governmental  bodies 

i  evidenced  by  ReaganI  veto  S  our  hard  w"n  m^n'3";    ''"''  ^"^  ^"'"'"'" 

rX  f r=Ct'  t^,r^-ha'v"errriT  ZZ^S^  ^f^^ 
S!^s.  L^'1  rtnri,«m"=t\t:  ''^P^  eLrh^ci= 
AS  union  contract  are  wo^'n  anrfarm  ^S '1  n^'^^aTtrli^ 
red  from  their  job-s  or  black  listed  for  poHtTcal  acHvitv    tilt  «ill  have  Jb* 

llage  because  they  said  it  would  create  "urban  ^nrnwi"  ac  l^-  ff"^^^^^^ 
:  outside  Of  the  city  limit,  the  unLTm^mbe'r^h^^^^^^^ 

the  Kern  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  offset  their  opposUion       ^         ^ 
However    in    areas    where    the   collective   bargaining   agreements   have  not 
en  won,  the  situation  is  just  the  opposite.  Farm  workers  s?otan<l^n^u?ed 

labor  contractors  and  growers  can  not  get  the  local  District  Attornev  to 
'MrT^lT''  ^^''"''  ''''''  assailants.  Yet,  in  the  Salinafva  ley  hundreds 

farm  workers  were  arrested  for  picketing,  and  our  director  Cesar  Chavez 

^t  ir^^e^nt'e^d  ^"^^^iL^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  --^s  issue^SJun^cS 
It  is  unbelieveable  to  the  farm  workers  that  the  same  congressmen  and  state 
^lators  that  are  complaining  about  the  use  of  the  boycott  as  a  nonvioent 
^e  men  who"'"  ^^^"^^^j"^  '^^  legislation  to  eliminate  the  bovco?t  are  the 
^!f  ?/?''  '''''^^  '^'''''^^^  ^^  ^^«  defense  of  the  growers  who  are  beine 
a^rTtotfo^  rdsfijTrUa^r'"^  «""  ^"''--'-"'  «^  taxp^a^^rm^o^^? 
rhese  same  legislators  and  growers  have  never  done  one  thing  to  help  farm 

bHc  Law  '^/'hl^T."?^"^.^  ''''''  ^^^^""^"^  ^'^th  the  bricero  pr^am 
rkers.  '        ^        tribulation    after    tribulation    upon    the    local    farm 

^^V^  'I  "^"l^^  ''^^^''  ^^'""^  ^^^^  ^(^y^^it  is  the  only  guarantee  to  gain  union 
essfi!J  S'-if"'"'  '''^'^''''-  ^'"''^  ^^^^^  ^^^"  "^^'^•^  instances  where  .fter  a 
re  rIfuseTto  \fJn  Toll  'l^^'  ^^'^'^  .^^  give  the  workers  recognition  and 
ned  to  wnrl  o tf  «^  ^"^  '''^  bargaining  agreements  after  the  workers  re- 
nPh  i  XT  r>  ^""^^"llf^^^  picking  the  crop-examples  of  this  are  the  Coit 
Ud  H^v^^  Caifornia:  Abatti  farms  in  Imperial  (both  melon  grow- 
iev  In  nddufnn"?  ".^^  ^^^^d  Driscoll  strawberry  corporations  in  the  Salinas 
ley.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  others.  In  some  of  these  secret 

^^TnJ^  .  f  ""'''''  r'"""  ^"^  overwhelming  majority,  but  we  still  do  not 
Id  L^  f?  because  Mr.  Dan  Gannon  stalled  the  negotiations  until  he 
la  replace  the  striking  work  force. 

V  '^"'^Q-i""''^  industry,  we  called  a  moratorium  of  the  lettuce  boycott  on 
y  0,  lya  and  were  engaged  in  negotiations  until  a  couple  of  months  ago  It 
Inn^  fa^l?''''.^^  "^  ^^  ^^'^  *^"'^  ^^^^  ^^^  i^"uce  growers  are  not  negotiating 
ITJt  i  ^  ""•  .^'''^^"  "'''''^^'•''  ''^  negotiations,  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
spect  of  having  to  reinstate  the  boycott  against  them, 
t  IS  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  large  corporations  and  conglomerates 
e  Deen  easier  to  unionize  than  the  smaller  growers.  The  farm  worker  is 
any  oppressed  if  he  is  being  underpaid  and  had  terrible  working  conditions 
er  a  grower  who  has  40  acres  or  one  that  has  40,000.  The  fact  that  a 
«er  IS  small  should  not  exempt  him  from  having  a  responsibility  to  his 
ralT^^  ^^^  workers  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protections  of  a  union 

sing  the  Salinas  Valley  as  an  example,  the  only  farm  workers  in  the  lettuce 
istry  that  have  the  protection  of  a  bona-fide  union  contract  are  the  employ- 
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ees  of  the  large  corporations,  Inter-harvest  (United  Fruit),  Fres: 
(Purex),  and  D'Arrigo.  Likewise  in  the  Eine  grape  industry — Schenlej 
Masson,  Almaden  (national  distillers),  Gallo,  Hubblein,  Christian  Brot 
-  It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  force  growers  who  do  not  have  brand 
to  recognize  and  negotiate  with  their  workers  is  to  have  a  product  wi( 
cott,  such  as  was  conducted  in  the  grapes  and  will  have  to  be  resumed 
lettuce  industry. 

The  role  of  the  chain  store  in  the  boycott  has  been  raised  several  tim 
ing  these  hearing.  It  is  noteworthy  that  here  again  the  trend  is 
monopolization  of  the  grocery  market  by  a  few  chains  such  as  Sa 
Agribusiness  interests  sit  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Safeway,  Safe 
also  producing  many  of  the  products  that  they  sell  therefore  compet 
rectly  with  the  growers  they  buy  from.  The  consumer  does  not  have  a 
about  what  product  she  wants  to  buy  or  how  much  she  is  going  to  e 
it.  Safeway  makes  that  decision  for  her.  We  insist  that  Safeway  haj 
sponsibility  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  general  public.  We  insist  that  Sj 
should  not  sell  products  that  have  been  gathered  from  the  sweat  of  es 
tion  of  farm  workers.  We  insist  that  Safeway  has  a  responsibility 
products  that  have  been  picked  under  sanitary  conditions  and  are  fre^ 
pesticides.  If  they  have  the  freedom  to  grow  and  monopolize  they  also 
corporate  responsibility  that  towards  the  farm  workers  w^ho  produce  tl 
and  consumers  who  buy  the  food.  If  Safeway  does  not  take  these  i 
sibilities  seriously  the  consumers  should  be  free  to  boycott  their  stores. 

In  the  area  of  food  distribution,  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  of  tc 
sponsibility.  It  is  distressing  to  think  that  fruits  are  left  rotting  in  tl 
such  as  the  peaches  which  in  California  there  was  67%  peach  drop,  c 
which  are  left  unpicked,  other  fresh  produce  that  is  not  harvested  I 
there  is  no  price.  Yet  the  poor  masses  in  America  cannot  afford  to  buj 
produce  or  many  of  the  canned  products  because  the  grocers  price  th 
above  their  income  range.  The  goal  of  the  growers,  the  landless  shippe 
distributors,  the  chain  stores  is  not  on  providing  an  adequate  food  sup] 
the  nation,  but  in  finding  methods  to  increase  their  own  profits.  So  w^e  ht 
dilemma  of  agricultural  surplus,  hungry  people  in  a  land  of  plenty,  ar 
away  agricultural  programs  in  amounts  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  a 
wealthy. 

We  think  it  is  commendable  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Migratory  Labc 
it  should  deal  with  the  other  aspects  of  agriculture,  for  certainly  one 
interlocks  with  the  other. 

As  the  lowest  rung  on  the  Agricultural  totem  pole,  we  need  some  imn 
protections : 

1.  The  freedom  to  continue  the  organization  and  unionization  oi 
workers  without  legislative  restraints. 

2.  The  protection  from  wanton  use  of  mechanization  that  will 
thousands  of  farm  workers  on  the  already  overflowing  ranks  of  t 
employed. 

3.  Exemptions  from  the  Wage  Freese  as  Agriculturalists  are  i 
from  the  Price  Freeze. 

4.  The  enforcement  of  existing  legislation  that  is  supposed  to  i 
farmworkers. 

5.  The  need  for  government  and  law  enforcement  to  adequately  i 
UFWOC  personnel  from  assassination. 

6.  The  establishment  of  financing  availability  for  cooperative  ve] 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  smaller  growers  that  are  not  unionized  - 

blinded  with  their  bigotry  and  unreasonable  attitudes  against  the  unioni 
of  farm  workers,  as  we  have  so  many  problems  in  common  and  so  man; 
mon  interests  that  we  should  unite  for  our  joint  survival.  But  as  their  a1 
prohil)its  our  working  together  with  them,  and  it  makes  it  diflScult  for 
smaller  growers  who  are  under  union  contracts  to  work  on  the  major  pn 
facing  the  family  farmer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Union. 

LIST     OF    EXHIBITS 

1.  Assemblyman  Ketchum's  committee  on  agriculture  reports  that 
workers  covered  by  union  contracts  earned  twice  as  much  as  those  not  cc 

2.  Advice  on  how  to  form  a  "Citizen's  Ag.  Committee"  demonstrates  1 
manipulate  the  climate  of  a  community  to  fight  unionization. 
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3.  Allen  Grant,  President  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation   is  also 
trustee   of   the   National   Right   to   Work   Legal   Defense   and   Educational 

oundation  Inc.  The  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  an  outspoken  ad 

?^^  f  n  rT  ^  •''''''  legislation  designed  to  handicap  organizing  efforts  in  the 
ite  or  v^aiirornia. 

4.  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation's  official  positions  regarding  farm 
bor  legislation  introduced  in  the  1971  California  Legislature 

5.  l^ie  National  Right  to  Work  Committee  is  involved  in  partisan  solicitation 
funds  through  U.S.  senatorial  offices. 

L^^,^*?f  ^^^^,^eed  Larson,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National  Right 
Work  Committee,  soliciting  funds. 

7.  A  Right  to  Work  publication  attacking  U.F.W.O.C.  A.F  L  -C  I  O 

8.  Reed  Larson,  National  Right  to  Work  Executive  Vice  President  directs 
"association  executives"  to  campaign  against  Cesar  Chavez 

9.  Melchor  O'Campo,  spokesman  for  the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
California   agribusiness,   campaigns  against  U.F.W.O.C.  A.F  L -C  I  O 

10.  Melchor  O'Campo  admits  membership  in  the  John  Birch  Society  digs  up 
1  charges  of  communism,  and  works  with  growers  and  anti-union  legislation 
fight  unionization 

LI.  Election  in  the  field.  The  company  union. 


EXHIBIT  l.-AMOUNT  OF  TOTAL  CALIFORNIA  EARNINGS  BY  TYPE  OF  LABOR 
entage  Distribution  of  a  weighted  1  Percent  sample  of  workers  with  $100  or  more  California  farm  earnings  in  1965] 


Total  earnings  in  California 


Type  of  labor 


Total 


Hand 


Machine 


Hand  and 
machine 


Other        Unknown 


."""iber 4,867  3,126  375  533 

» (100.0%)  (73.8%)  (8.9%)  (12.6%) 

,Pnn^'^^"i.v„- 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

100to$499 25.4  30  1  4  3  13  7 

500to$999 16.1  182  123  118 

l,000to$l,999 19.1  219  172  232 

?,000  to  $2,999 13.7  130  9  4  152 

3,000to$3,999 10.4  Ia  126  51 

l-SSJO  to  $4,999 6.9  4.0  11.6  13  0 

).000  and  over 7.6  3.4  22.6  8.0 

"earnings $1,388  $1,065  $2,895  $2,072 

rkers  for  whom  information  is  not  available  are  excluded  from  computation  of  percentages. 

!.— Percentages  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


201 
(4.7%) 

100.0 

17.1 

6.6 

10.3 

14.8 

9.8 

9.8 

31.6 

$3, 109 


632 


Exhibit  2 

[From  the  California  Farmer,  Sept.  4, 1971] 

Here  is  How  to  Form  a  Citizen's  Ag  Committee 

hat  do  citizens  do  if  they  want  to  help  agriculture?  Following  recent  stories 
ng  growers  and  their  families  to  get  involved,  California  Farmer  had  requests 
low  to  do  it. 

try  for  some  answers,  we  went  to  J.  Mario  Marty  of  Salinas  who  has  headed 
ocal  Citizens  Committee  for  Agriculture  for  some  time  now  and  has  just  re- 
J  taken  on  the  added  task  of  chairman  of  the  newly  organized  Western 
?s  Citizens  for  Agriculture  with  nine  chapters  in  three  States, 
rst  off,  Marty  is  not  a  grower.  In  fact,  he  is  general  manager  of  World  Tours 
alinas.  The  purpose  of  the  new  Western  group  is  to  act  as  a  clearing 
e  and  central  source  of  information  for  use  by  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
ight  against  Cesar  Chavez,  Delores  Huerta  and  the  committee  they  head, 
the  local  scene  where  the  group  has  functioned  a  little  longer,  Marty  and 
'Orkers  have  established  committees,  which  in  turn  are  responsible  for  estab- 
ig  contacts  in : 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Jaycees,  all  service  clubs,  City  Counc 
Board  of  Supervisors,  all  law  enforcement  agencies  including  the  Call 
Highway  Patrol,  all  churches,  all  local  unions,  the  school  board,  the  Real  : 
Association,  the  local  Bar  Association,  P.O.  &  E.,  and  the  telephone  compai 
media,  city  and  county  health  authorities,  every  merchant  in  town,  indivic 
the  welfare  department,  farm  labor  oflBce,  the  district  attorney,  all  feed, 
chemical  and  fertilizer  suppliers  and  labor  contractors.  A  special  committee 
directly  with  grocery  stores  if  and  when  a  boycott  hits. 

It  is  the  committees'  responsibility  to  establish  contact  within  each  of 
groups,  as  well  as  any  other  interested  organizations.  If  UFWOG  makes  a  n 
telephone  campaign  has  the  entire  community  alerted  in  minutes.  If  UI 
pickets  are  established,  counter-pickets,  armed  with  cameras  and  tape-recc 
are  on  the  spot  immediately. 

If  you  have  a  committee  in  charge  of  each  of  the  above  (it  could  be  a 
mittee  of  one),  it  is  the  nucleus  of  a  Citizens  Committee  for  Agriculture. 

Upon  trying  to  organize,  a  finance  committee  is  essential.  Have  a  CF 
up  an  account,  to  take  donations  payable  to  "agricultural  advertising." 
begin  an  immediate  fund-raising  campaign  for  a  war-chest.  When  moi 
needed,  there  is  no  time  to  collect  it.  Have  it  ready,  is  Marty's  advice. 

If  you  have  a  large  group,  you'll  need  a  legal  counsel,  and  he'll  pre 
advise  you  to  incorporate  as  a  non-profit  organization  immediately.  This  sr 
personal  risk  and  enables  an  organization  to  receive  and  disi)ense  funds 
easily. 

A  lawyer  who  understands  your  function  must  be  lined  up.  Key  memb( 
the  committee  must  have  the  attorney's  home  phone  number  available  and 
for  use. 

Have  restraining  order  papers  and  injunction  requests  lined  up  and  pre 
in  advance.  Decide  ahead  of  time  who  will  serve  the  injunctions,  who  wil 
pictures  of  pickets  being  served. 

You  must  have  a  place  from  which  to  operate  with  several  phones, 
hours  will  be  4:30  a.m.  to  8:00  a.m.  for  the  field  trouble,  and  then  late 
afternoon  for  information  clearing. 

You'll  need  your  office  equipped  with  maps,  telephone  lists,  bumper  ! 
flags,  office  supplies,  English  and  Spanish  copies  of  contracts,  committee  co 
and  documented  information  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Line  up  volunteers  in  advance  to  man  telephones  and  help  direct  ] 
workers,  newsmen  and  others  to  the  right  fields.  Have  people  ready  to  r 
material,  make  signs  and  handle  money.  Have  a  contact  for  the  news 
who  is  readily  available  so  media  people  will  return  for  stories. 

It  will  take  at  least  one  person  to  work  full  time.  This  may  have  tc 
paid  employee.  So  have  the  money  ready  for  a  salary.  It  takes  one  ful' 
employee  to  provide  continuity,  channel  volunteers,  squelch  rumors  an^ 
the   responsibility   of  keeping   the  office   functioning. 

Have  all  car  radios  listed  and  alerted.  Funnel  calls  from  the  Citizen's 
mittee  to  the  base  and  then  to  men  in  the  field  if  there  is  no  base  set.  The 
important  thing  is  to  make  sure  your  chain  of  command  is  clear.  Do  in 
tions  come  from  individual  companies  or  from  the  Citizen's  Committee 
Make  sure  everyone  knows  the  deal.  Be  sure  all  lines  will  be  monitored, 
ready.  This  includes  sheriff  and  police. 

Set  up  trouble  shooters  in  advance.  Somebody  needs  to  keep  farmin 
make  it  clear  who  will  be  free  to  ride  shotgun  on  UFWOC  bands.  Kn< 
advance  who  is  to  do  what. 

Have  a  prior  agreed  upon  procedure  with  police,  sheriff  and  highway  p 
Who  is  to  receive  your  trouble  calls  in  each  outfit?  Know  which  law  enforc< 
agency  handles  each  type  of  situation,  so  time  is  not  wasted.  Get  the  c 
the  right  party  the  first  time. 

Have  the  names  and  numbers  of  news  media  listed  and  ready  in  your 
quarters  and  keep  stories  going  in.  Check  with  the  school  board  to  < 
biLses  can  be  used  on  weekends  if  they  are  needed,  but  do  it  in  advance. 

Have  a  committee  member  tell  hotel,  motel  and  rooming  house  ope: 
in  advance  what  happens  when  Chavez  moves  in.  They  can  and  shou 
fuse  to  rent. 

Establish  contact  with  labor  contractors  to  see  when  they  need  housing, 
sure  housing  owners  know  who  your  contractors  are,  so  they  can  call  dii 
nec'cssary  on  short  notice  to  get  room.s  for  willing  workers.  Keep  close  tn 
who'.s  staying  where.  Alert  county  health  and  city  zoning  authorities 
I)eople  sleeping  in  cars,  jamming  into  rooms  with  inadequate  toilet  facilitie 
creating  fire  hazards. 
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Screen  requests  for  use  of  public  facilities  carefully,  and  see  to  it  that  lar^P 
thering  ordinances  are  observed.  Be  ready  to  create  counter  Lws  If  UFWOr 
ts  a  rally,  have  pro-grower  news  ready  to  go.  See  to  it  the  meSia  at  iL^t  snl^^^ 
e  space  or  time.  Do  not  let  UFWOC  have  a  monopolv  on  news  ^ 

r.h  n.  r  ^"^V.  ^-^T  ^^^'''  ^^^'^-^  ^1^^  ^''^  functioning.  Don't  let  UFWOC 
ut  them  down.  It  is  hard  psychologically  for  the  worker    and  vou  mav  Vnd 

running  a  work  referral  business  yourself.  If  UFWOC  pickets  the  f«^^l.h^ 
ice,  send  MORE  people  through.  Use  securitv  ^lards  rii^t  fwl    /  ^"""^ 

Establish  a  documentary  committee    Telline-  ^tnrntx^  qtt,^.,^. 

^ttaftle  sir  "tor^  X't  ff  '"  ■'^';«'-«  "•f"'-n>a«ou.  but  don't  waste  time 
goontosoSingeS  "'*<"•■"»*">"  t"  responsible  committee  members 

^Z,.ZT.  "nportant,  get  to  know  tbe  field  workers  UFWOC  cannot  stand 

emnl^^ment  lawf  w^.^ir''''''-  """^^'^'^"1  ••"'<""  ^^^en  card  statns  and 
s  infn^I  ,/•  ^''^Ses.  minimum  ages,   sanitation,  anv  existing  con- 

fhn^f/        yourself,  and  alwa.Ts  give  the  straight  scoop.  Do  not  m  slead  an? 

ke"ur;ffhat''ra'nfo"*-'^p'^'-  ,"r"  ""'  ""''''""'■  T""  '™«'  '"strong  '» 

vanceunt  the  r  t^^^^^^^^    ?'"■'■"  -If^"   ^^^'^t'""^*  •''"d  the  O.E.O.  understands 

iia   V  nn,f  ri^   ?.,f^  *?  Committee  is  watching  them  like  hawks.  Tell  them 

ninev  nffl  P^'*'^"'^-,*''?.'  "°  '^''<'<'''''"  emplo.ree-s  time,  facilities,  telephonS 

i?a;;TabZ^I?e'nrs7rte;?vra!]o\^-  ^"'^  """^^  '^"^^  «>^  """"^  '^-- 

to VnT'it''iif-"%'"'^^"'''''''  ^"^  '■'''"'^  *"  ™"-  ^  ^•''''t  I'y  »'^  team  of  Chavez- 
committee  Sf  a"  ™Pr/"th   If  .vou  need  more  information  or  have  a  Citi- 
Committee  for  Agriculture  that  wants  to  join  the  new  group,  write  to  J 

as  03901:-S.r''"'"''   ^'''*'™  ^""*'  ^'""""^  ^"^  Agriculture,  P.O    1031, 

PLIGHT    OF    HINDSIGHT 

Had  we  farmers  joined  together  to  establish  across  the  nation 

A  grower-consumer  image  promoting  good  public  relations, 

If  we  could  have  travelled  the  way  of  the  wise, 

Ao  one  would  believe  the  Chavez'  lies. 

There  would  never  be  boycotts,  or  a  distorted  view 

Of  the  good  that  the  use  of  insecticides  do. 

We  must  pick  up  the  pieces,  create  honest  trends. 

Ihe  public  should  know  we've  been  labor's  best  friends. 
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We  have  given  farm  workers  advantage  of  choice. 

In  wage-setting  matters  they  have  long  had  a  voice. 

If  our  government  men  will  prove  that  they  care 

And  on  federal  levels  show  savior-faire, 

Legislation  could  end  the  sheer  agony 

Like  that  being  inflicted  by  the  UFWOC. — Gertrude  Lawrence 


Exhibit  3 


The  Purpose  .  .  . 

To  render  legal  aid  gratuitously  to  workers  who  are  suffering  legal  in- 
as  a  result  of  employment  discrimination  under  compulsory  union  memb 
arrangements,  and  to  assist  such  workers  in  protecting  rights  guarant( 
them  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

To  prepare  educational  materials   dealing  with  employment  discrimi 
under  compulsory  union  membership  arrangements,   and  the  resulting 
upon  the  civil  rights  of  minority  groups  and  individual  employees. 

To  undertake  studies  and  research,  and  to  collect,  compile,  and  publis 
and  fair  presentations  of  facts,  information  and  statistics  concerning  the  ^ 
of  compulsory  unionism  upon  the  social,  religious  and  political  freedo 
employees,  and  its  overall  effects  on  the  national  economy  and  political  i] 
tions. 

To  seek  out  and  promote  employment  opportunities  for  workers  depri 
their  jobs,  or  otherwise  coerced  and  restrained  in  their  free  choice  of  ei 
ment  as  a  result  of  compulsory  unionism. 

To  provide  educational  aid  through  scholarships,  grants,  or  other  form^ 
nancial  assistance  to  needy  students,  particularly  those  who  require  assi 
because  their  parents'  jobs  or  job  opportunities  have  been  curtailed  or  ( 
as  a  result  of  compulsory  unionism,  and  students  who  have  demonstral 
active  interest  in  defending  human  and  civil  rights  secured  by  law. 

OFFICERS 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Louis  E.  Weiss ;  Vice  Chairman 
Board  of  Trustees,  Mrs.  John  G.  Pew ;  President,  Dr.  Ernest  Wilkinson ;  1 
tive  Vice  President,  Reed  Larson. 

TRUSTEES 

Whiteford  S.  Blakeney,  attorney,  Blakeney,  Alexander  &  Machon,  Cha 
North  Carolina;  Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher,  (D-Texas),  Member  of  Congress; 
Grant,  president,  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Berkeley,  Calif. ;  T] 
Harris,  Aviation  Consultant,  Airline  Industries.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Ke 
Kellar,  attorney,  Kellar  &  Kellar.  Lead,  S.  Dak. ;  Reverend  Edward  A.  I 
C.S.C,  Economics  Professor,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ; 
Larson,  Executive  vice  president.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee.  Wa 
ton,  D.C, ;  Raymond  Losornio,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  1 
Osgood,  Jr.,  vice  president.  State  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  (Jack)  G.  Pew,  housewife,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Dr.  Ernest  Wilkinson,  pres 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah ;  Louis  E.  Weiss,  president,  Midla: 
dustries.  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Foundation 
1900  L.  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  3,  1969] 

Unions  vs.  GOP,  Labor  Maps  Big  Drive  To  Assist  Democrats  in  Raci 
Congress — Work  Bfxiins  at  the  District  Le\  el  for  1970 ;  AFL-CIO  T 
NixoN  Tax  Stand — George  Meany  Aids  Effort 

By  Richard  J.  Levine 

Staff  Reporter  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

ATLANTIC  CITY.— Organized  labor's  political  strategists,  starting  e 
tlian  ever  before,  are  readying  a  massive  defense  of  their  last  major  na 
stronghold — the  Democratic  Congress. 
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lOugh  the  1970  Congressional  elections  are  still  inorA  fh«r.  o 

r-CIO  politicos  have  been  hard  at  work  for  the  CL  if  I         ^^^"^  ^"^^^^ 

esponsibility  for  coordinating  all  pohticafa^ctirtiS         °°'  ""'°"  ^'  ''™'''^^ 


Exhibit   4 

Califobnia  Fabm  Bureau  Federation, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  November  5,  1971. 

Farm  Labor  Legislation 

1.  recrefbltloTSStro'^^-"  "'^  O^^"-'^''  "'  «"-^  '^«*^'«"<"'-  ^--^  are: 
I  P?<Sib.ltorof  s^c^Za^^^b^^^^^^^^^^   «""  '«^-  organizations. 

StirB^;rrs;s;™--c^i-^^^^ 

r  and  the  worker  AFI^CIO.  It  was  most  unfortunate  for  the 

TaJ  Si'i^A  ^^'T,"^^  '''^'  ^^  ^^^^'-"P  '^i"  ^'hi^h  Farm  Bureau  designed  for 
m  an^l'hacf  ITs^^;"^?.  Wood  and  ourselves  were  dedicated  to  the  Corv- 
iblerr  :^uL^^^^^^  ^^^^^i-11.,  it  also  hecame 

STons^wil^^V^hff^'l '''"*'  ^..^^'^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^  t«  «^^"^^  J"st  a  simple 
elections  bill.  In  this  instance  the  first  amendments  were  from  an  old 


Exhibit  5 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1970. 

0on,  B.C. 

utc^^^''Z^^^^t^'^^7,^  ""^^^  '^^^'  ^'"^  *^^^  -^^^'^^  ^^^Pl'^  concerned 
VationafS'Jt  ?n  w  f  r  °'  '^I^^^'^^  ^""^^  ^^^'  emergency  letter  on  behalf 
6S  T?i  Si?  l^^y^^^^  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Foundation. 
HumUrev  f^P^  J-S'"'';  ^®'*^^^'  '^"*  ^^^^  $60,000,000  of  union  money 
evP^  ^n^  S-  ^^^^^^^^t  campaign.  Unless  something  is  done  now,  theV 
!n  197^  ^  ''  ^^'^'  ^"  ^^"  Congressional  elections  and  the  Presidential 
efforts,  Mr.  ,  will  have  particular  bearing  on  elections  there  in 
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However,  here  is  a  chance  right  now  to  change  all  this.  With  a  8lngk 
the  flow  of  millions  of  dollars  into  such  political  war  chests  can  be  cut 
implications  of  this  opportunity  are  beyond  description.  But  your  help  i« 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Foundation's  lawyers  began  a  national  test 
challenge   the  constitutionality   of  the   unions   spending  compulsory   d 
politics. 

They  filed  suit  on  behalf  of  40  Detroit  teachers  who  have  refused  to 
under  to  AFL-CIO  demands  that  they  pay  money  to  the  union  or  lose  th< 

You  see,  much  of  the  union's  political  funds  come  from  men  and  wome 
Democrats  and  Republicans — who  are  forced  to  pay  union  dues  in  order 
their  jobs.  This  is  what  needs  to  be  stopped — the  use  of  compulsory  d 
politics.  After  all,  44%  of  union  people  voted  against  Humphrey  in  19 
though  their  union  dues  were  used  in  his  campaign. 

That's  what  this  law  suit  is  all  about — the  right  of  an  individual  to  coi 
or  not  to  contribute  to  any  party  or  any  candidate,  no  matter  what  th 
prefers.  But  there  is  an  overwhelming  amount  of  work  to  do  in  the  n 
weeks.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  research  that  must  be  done — extensive  dep 
have  to  be  taken — additional  briefs,  complaints  and  appeals  have  to  be  p 
and  filed.  It  is  critical  that  this  work  be  done  now  in  order  to  win. 

The  Foundation's  lawyers  need  to  build  such  a  strong  case  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  carry  its  earlier  opinion  on  this  matter  to  a  logical 
sion  and  hand  down  a  firm  decision  stopping  unions  from  using  compulse 
for  politics. 

In  1961  the  Supreme  Court  expressed  disapproval  of  a  union's  use 
pulsory  dues  money  for  political  purposes  (International  Association  of  '. 
ists  vs.  Street).  But  the  court  provided  no  meaningful  way  for  individug 
ers  to  apply  that  ruling  to  their  own  situations. 

So  it  is  imperative  that  the  attorneys  build  such  an  airtight  case  t 
court  will  give  an  unequivocal  ruling  to  guarantee  the  individual  worker's 
If  they  don't,  it  may  be  years  before  another  case  with  so  much  potenl 
develop. 

The  Foundation  is  extremely  fortunate  to  have  one  of  the  finest  legal 
the  country  handling  the  case.  However,  the  AFL-CIO  is  going  to  fight  th 
step  of  the  way.  They  have  almost  unlimited  resources  and  a  large 
lawyers.  That's  why  your  help  is  so  badly  needed. 

I  don't  know  how  much  you  can  do  to  help.  But  the  Foundation  needs 
a  bare  minimum  of  $115,000  in  the  next  30  days.  Your  personal  contrib 
fully  tax-deductible — and  your  company  or  foundation  can  make  a  tax-de( 
contribution  as  well. 

They  immediately  need  contributions  of  $500— $250— $100— $50— $25— 
and  any  other  amounts  that  can  be  given.  But  believe  me,  your  help  is  i 
needed. 

Please  send  your  check  today. 
With  deep  concern, 

Edward  J.  Gurnet,  U.S.  Sei 

P.S. — If  this  case  is  last,  the  use  of  these  compulsory  dues  for  polit 
further  entrench  the  power  of  union  officials.  That's  why  it  is  so  vital  t 
help. 

E. 


Exhibit  6 

The  National  Right  To  Work  Legal  Defense 

AND  Education  Foundation,  In( 
Washington,  B.C.  June  3, 

Mr.  McLellan  Smith 
National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  My  secretary  has  just  handed  me  a  copy  of  our  recer 
to  you.  I  had  asked  her  if  we  had  heard  from  you. 

As  of  this  morning,  we  had  not.  So  I'm  taking  the  liberty  of  sendinj 
copy  of  that  letter  and  again  asking  you  to  help. 

It  is  estimated  that  union  officials  spent  over  $60,000,000  of  union  m^ 
the  Humphrey  for  President  campaign  in  1968.  Unless  something  is  do] 
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SaTeK^tion  li;  m?  '°  '"^  ^-^--o-'  elections  this  year  and  the  Presi- 
^^Thdr  efforts.  Mr.   Smith,  wl!i  hare  a  particular  bearing  on  elections  there 

However,  with  a  single  stroke,  the  flow  of  million «  nf  rtniio-^  „<= 
iflion  dues  into  such  political  war  che"ts  03^1^!  r^ff  ir  ?  f  compulsorj- 

^onrt  ruling.  But  to  siceeed  we  mu^t  rai^p  fl?,t  f"  "^  *''5°"«'^  "  favorable 
he  im,x.rtant  "Detroit  teacherl"  c""e  "'  ""  «««"<■•"  '<>  P-^^^ue 

lair  as  Veu'  '^""^  <^°"'"^'^-^  "^  '--''''"-  oar^L^^J^.Srdui^tibrJ'-conrrT- 
Contributions  of  $500 — S250 — 8100 <r,o^^9^ cm  o„/i  eer 

'lease  send  your  contribution,  todav.  *  "^"^  '^'^''^  ^^'""^  '^^^  ^^^P- 

Sincerely, 

Reed  Larsox,  Executive  Vice  President. 


Exhibit  7 
Foundation  Actiox  ix  the  Courts 

FOUXDATIOX  aims  FOR  SUPREME  COURT  TEST 

-Dim's  Review,  October,  1970 

Se  throurtmt"!-"*  operation,  the  Foundation  has  alreadv  made  great 
^ae^  through  litigation  and  looks  forward  to  a  promising  potential  for  the 

^Sldinr?he*Hght^of 'citize'nf/'^'"  "  ^'"'r.^".  ^*--"^^  ^'"^^^"^  Court  decision 
on  oLof  fhivL  ;   ".f'^f.°^  to  earn  a  living  without  paying  monev  to  a 

bL  union  officS^s  M  ''"''T'''"''  ^"'"""'"^^  "'  compulsor.r  unionism  is  'tha?  it 
>r  than  T»<S?  1  °  iV^*"  ''"*"'  """"ey  extracted  from  workers  for  purposes 
«  dues  monev  is  used  t"'"  l-ar^ining  activities.  A  substantial 'paTtol 
Jidates  ''"'"*''*  "'"^  campaigns  of  union-endorsed  political 

?L'fIf^^;  '""f  ^""""•■'""n-  -started  a  new  national  test  case-the  Detroit 
mncT'"  "''"'°^'  ''''  constitutionality  of  the  use  of  co^ulsory  dues 

''^I^A^!o^a°fo!,^%^f/;,^''°l'""',  I''?""<'««<'°  case-Gfor^c  Seay  v.  Inienw- 
"r^nJ.-T  -^  J/«c7i,n,.«t.?— broke  through  a  legal  barrier  therehv  ena- 

or^du^  '°  ""'"''  '"""''^^  *«  •^"'•"^S^  °°'°°  °ffl^'«'^-  ti^  of  tteir  eom- 

ndatCfs'ch  "llen^'lSTi  ^'""'  ■"^''  "''°"'-  ^''"^  '''  ""^^  -Jimension.  The 
'esar  Chavez  compulsory  unionism  imposed  on  agricultural  workers 
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Exhibit  8 
Nation Ai.  Right  to  Woek  Committee 

MEMORANDUM  TO  ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVES 

The  facts  about  Cesar  Chavez  and  his  use  of  crop  boycotts  as  a  unio 
nization  device  are  widely-misunderstood  by  the  American  people.  As  a 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  Congress  will  be  stampeded  into  e 
farm  labor  legislation  which  will  be  extremely  damaging  to  the  interest) 
consumer,  as  well  as  the  farmer  and  his  employees. 

We  believe  that  you,  as  a  responsible  Association  Executive,  have  a  g 
helping  your  members,  and  the  public,  to  understand  more  fully  the  tri 
of  the  "grape  boycott"  and  its  implications  for  the  business  community. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  asking  you  to  help  distribute  to  your  memb 
to  the  public  the  new  book,  "Little  Cesar"  by  Ralph  deToledano.  This  b( 
the  record  straight  on  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  grape  boycott,  and  points  oi 
it  can  mean  to  every  American.  Distributed  by  the  Hearst  Publishin 
pany's  paperback  division.  Pyramid  Books,  "Little  Cesar"  will  be  on  new 
in  major  population  centers  on  April  fifth.  We  have  obtained  advance 
and  will  gladly  provide  you  with  a  complimentary  copy  for  the  asking. 

We  think  this  is  so  important  that  you  will  note  from  the  order  blank 
enclosed  flyer  that  we  are  making  "Little  Cesar"  available  to  you  at 
bulk  quantities.  We  urge  that  you  order  the  maximum  number  possible, 
want  suggestions  or  help  in  distributing  the  book,  we  will  provide  it. 

Please  fill  out  the  return  the  order  form  today.  The  threat  of  forced  ui 
tion  of  another  big  segment  of  American  workers  is  immediate  so  we  h( 
will  act  now. 


[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  Nov.  7,  1971] 
Speaker  Booed  Down  At  Anti-Chavez  Talk 

A  former  radio  announcer  met  with  stiff,  vocal  opposition  Thursda 
from  Chicano  students  when  he  tried  to  associate  Cesar  Chavez  with  ( 
nism  before  an  ad-hoc  committee  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Melchor  Moreno  O'Campo  of  Santa  Maria  was  roundly  booed  and 
throughout  his  hour-long  talk  before  a  meeting  of  the  committee  To  : 
American  Independence  Now  (TRAIN)  in  Lincoln  High  School. 

Some  75  high  school  and  college  students  interspersed  among  some  3 
persons  trying  to  listen  to  O'Campo  kept  up  a  steady  flow  of  argument  a 
sonal  insults. 

O'Campo,  who  said  he  worked  with  Chavez  in  1959  and  the  early  19< 
picted  the  Chicano  farm  labor  struggle  as  one  part  of  a  three-fronted  mo 
he  labeled  as  "Chicanoism."  Besides  the  labor  front,  he  said,  were  the 
movement  to  capture  five  American  states  for  an  independent  Chicano 
and  the  urban-based  Chicano  movement. 

He  said  he  became  disenchanted  with  Chavez'  organization  (United 
workers  Organizing  Committee)  when  he  saw  a  Chicano  theatrical  troui 
crate  the  American  flag  in  a  skit. 

"Now  I  can  say  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  S( 
he  proclaimed  over  the  taunts  from  the  audience.  "I  went  to  the  societ 
did  not  come  after  me." 


Exhibit  10 

[From  the  San  Jose  News,  Oct.  28,  1971] 

The  Right  to  Work  Committee  in  Action 

The  Right-to-Work  Committee  has  been  using  all  means  available  to  s 
organizing  efforts  of  farmworkers.  It  has  been  working  hand-in-hand  wit 
lators  and  has  sent  out  people  like  Melchor  O'Campo  to  speak  to  com 
groups.  Their  latest  attempt  is  the  so-called  "Farm  Worker  Initiative," 
is  a  thinly-disguised  right-to-work  effort  for  a  farm  labor  relations  law 
would  permanently  enslave  farmworkers.  Fronting  this  effort  are  Dolorc 
doza,  a  former  Delano  labor  contractor,  and  Melchor  O'Campo. 
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Exhibit  11 
[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  Oct.  30,  1970] 
Canceled  FAW  Vote  Sties  New  Chabges 
(By  Ron  Taylor) 
While  the  Federation  of  Agriculture   Workprs    (Ti^\w\    ^^  - 

[viig  melf  own  untn.^  '  "°  ^'""'  '"  "  P'"'  '«  '^^'^P  '^'"^  ^"^^ers  from 

ro'pe'Jt?\ffi™fn'Fr"?^n;^Tl'*  "S  ^."T""  '^«^''>''  ««  «°  «"«  Chavez  union, 

t  iTto  the  oiin  ^«^^ia««  ^anch  was  the  first  time  the  FAW  has  moved 

a  ne  severed  his  relations  with  the  now-defunct  AWFWA. 

NO    NAMES 

'ealefbVpat  CWeUo  TfIw":::";.,""  ?°f-°''°^  P"^'  "'  ''''  ^^W  costs  was 
rian    hf  snw  ho'^'""""""*  5-os<terday.  Early  today,  after  talking  to  Kacha- 

-n  are  disoontpntpH^-Jf^^^^  contractors  and  the  ranch  foremen  who,  they 
^,  are  aiscontented  with  Chavez  and  the  UFWOC. 

growing  group 

'min^g^mseSnted  wifif  ri^^  ^'  ^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^or  that  is 
^ed  fl/fn  oif  ?.  "^'^i,  ^^'^''^^  ^^^^  ^^e  UFWOC,  and  the  FAW  is  being 
open  shL  oW.f ''r  ^^'  ^"^^"-^^  P^^^t^  ^^  difference  appear  to  be  ove? 
open  shop-closed   shop  contract  provisions  offered  by   the  FAW  and  the 

nSrfwouldlr?t"^.?^  '"'"  formation  of  the  FAW  in  mid-August,  he  said 
tion  le7vicP  PlPoHnnf .  ""?  "I?"^^""-  ^^^°  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^"^^  «^^k  State  Con- 
edne.Tl/v4  oi!!!  '  *^  ^''''^^'^^  establish  recognition  claims, 
int^effect  Dnn^r.S'ff,'^^  ^^^  "^'  ^^^^*  indication  this  plan  was  being 
^rtoTtLZZl-l'^  ^^i^  ^^"^"^^^  contacted  the  State  Conciliation  Service! 
mean  dPnt^^f^^  ^'"^'^   ^^^"^^^^^  proceedings,   which  were  granted. 

?v  t^'o  CMvez'^t^tP^p%'''r/'\^-^  ''''''  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^1^^^^^^«  ^^^  ^^a^ted 
'fiifim.  ni         .    1^^°''^''^^'  labeling  them  ''unfactual." 

ou  sWe  of  tbP  ^i^.f/V^^at  the  governor  was  involved,  Duncan  added,  "No 
ursiae  of  the  State  Conciliation  Service  knew  about  this  election  " 
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The  election  would  have  involved  24  artichoke  workers.  Only  eight  hac 
by  the  time  Duncan  called  off  the  election.  The  ballots  were  impounded 

When  asked  about  his  organization,  Macias  explained  that  he  had  i 
for  the  Bianco  Fruit  Corp. — now  under  contract  to  the  UFWOC — for  17 
Prior  to  Bianco  signing  with  the  UFWOC,  the  corporation  went  into 
ruptcy  and  Macias  lost  his  job. 

He  returned  to  Sanger  to  work  with  his  father,  a  labor  contractor.  ' 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  Chavez  and  the  UFWOC  began  to  come  to 
me.  They  wanted  me  to  help,"  he  said. 

SIGNS   CONTRACTOES 

Civiello  explained  that  the  FAW  began  to  feel  out  farm  labor  conti 
who  felt  threatened  by  Chavez'  UFWOC.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
with  Chavez  and  his  staff.  FAW  contracts,  he  said.  He  added  that  the 
was  organizing  before  the  Teamsters — UFWOC  disputes  errupted  in  the  ! 
Valley. 

He  said  the  FAW  was  invited  to  the  Castroville  area  and  that  the  Bo 
workers  were  signed  up  in  the  FAW  before  the  election  was  requested.  I 
the  FAW  would  now  proceed  with  a  "card  check"  to  prove  it  did  represi 
workers. 

While  Civiello  was  more  candid  about  the  FAW  organizational  effort 
either  Macias  or  Kachadoorian,  all  three  were  vague  when  asKed  specifi 
tions  about  the  organizational  structure. 

While  the  number  of  workers  involved  in  the  Boggiatto  election  att€ 
small ;  the  emergence  of  the  FAW  and  its  announced  statewide  plans 
the  farm  labor  situation  all  the  more  confusing. 

END   BATTLE 

At  the  present  time  the  Teamsters  and  the  UFWOC  have  agreed  to  hal 
battles  in  the  Salinas  Valley.  According  to  the  agreement  the  UFWOC 
to  organize  field  workers,   but  the  mechanics  of  teamster-former  "dis( 
ment"  still  have  not  been  worked  out. 

The  Teamsters  hold  contracts  with  some  200  produce  growers  in  the  ! 
Valley  and  Santa  Maria  areas.  William  Grami,  who  led  the  Teamsters  o 
ing  efforts  in  Salinas,  acknowledged  some  disengagement  actions  alread 
begun. 

He  said  field  workers  no  longer  had  to  join  the  Teamsters  within  1 
after  going  to  work;  the  Teamsters  are  putting  field  labor  dues  in  a 
trust  fund,  pending  return  of  the  money  as  the  union  backs  out  of  the  fie 

But,  beyond  this,  the  disengagement  tactics  still  must  be  worked  or 
sumably  by  the  top  level  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Teamsters,  in  conji 
with  Chavez  and  his  staff. 

Just  where  the  FAW  fits  into  this  complex  picture  is  uncertain.  The 
leadership  appears  to  be  oriented  toward  continuing  the  labor  contractor 
of  farm  labor  employment. 

The  FAW  leaders  acknowledge  the  UFWOC  hiring  hall  would  elimini 
farm  labor  contractor  system. 

The  FAW  also  contends  the  UFWOC  seniority  system  within  the  union 
hall  has  caused  serious  unemployment  among  some  crews.  They  point  ( 
UFWOC  no  longer  allows  families  to  work  their  children,  and  places 
restrictions  on  hours  and  working  conditions. 


[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Oct.  21,  1971] 
Many  Farm  Workers  Paid,  Below  Legal  Minimum 

Earle,  Ark. — Five  years  after  federal  minimum  wage  legislation  w 
tended  to  agriculture,  thousands  of  farm  workers  still  labor  for  pay  well 
the  legal  minimum  of  $1.30  an  hour. 

From  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South  to  the  cherry  orchards  of  Mi( 
from  the  blueberry  fields  of  North  Carolina  to  the  apple  ranches  of  the 
illegal  low  pay  scales  are  not  uncommon. 
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Here  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Mississippi  River  Delta  a  housewife  weeds  sot 
ins  for  55  cents  an  hour.  v^uocwixe  v\eeas  soy- 

iL'at'piSe  r"  "^'"^^  '''''^'^  ^^^^^^^  ^''  ^^^  equivalent  of  a  dollar 

■ry'fiewf'  '^''^''''  "'  ^  ^'^''  "'"^^  '"^^  '''  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  1^«"-  in  the  straw- 
5uch  examples  turned  up  frequently  in  a  random  check  from  coast  to  coast 
11  were  on  farms  large  enough  to  be  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law 
;maller  farms  that  employ  two-thirds  of  all  hired  farm  laborer!  not  cohered 
jy  usually  pay  even  less  than  large  farms  covered. 

|he  Labor  Department  provides  few  investigators  to  inspect  farms  covered 

?ally  low  rates  in  fiscal  1971  \n  orders  paid 

Ddustrial  workers.  Amendments  in  me  added  woXr^  at  farms  emm^vin^l 
man-days  of  labor  in  any  quarter  of  tlae  year  but  kept  the  s?ale^n%ntf 
ho^ur  below  the  $1.60  minimum  that  appfied  in  mosT  of  thrrest  of  Tb'^ 

'J^<T  r""f'"  """f  **  ""''  ""'^  ^"'•'"al  education,  hired  farm  workers 
n  .  V  ."■■  "■'Ti''  ^^^^  ^'^"^  '^^■P"'^''  f°  do  much  about  thei"lowDav  el' 
to  seek  to  qualify  for  supplementary  food  stamps  or  welfare  payments" 
f^Zl  f  f'"<'^<>„'"-r  "^^  "Sht  guaranteed  other.s  bv  thIxattonaT  Labor 
Mnn  fni^'°"^''"'^  bargaining  and  from  most  other  social  and  econom" 
]TZ'  '"'='"<'">g  unemployment  compensation  and  social  security  *''''°'"""' 

Tr.Zf  f  ^""'"-^  ^S""^'  ^'«-  °^«<J<^  «8  f°^  a  nine-hX  dav  picking 
fv  L  J  tf      "^  "''"  ^'"''  Lauderdale.  Six  adults  in  the  Jose  Suaref 

•ne  complained.  But  a  few  others  are  beginning  to 

crew  S.^r!.'Ld  frl' T?^^^^^^^  '' ?^'  ^'^^^"^^  ^'^^'^  ^^^  others 

,rf  fl,,  !r^l  ^  ^  ^^^^^  to  harvest  strawberries  and  pickles  the  S54  '^OO 
irt  found  It  had  shorted  them  on  minimum  wages  ^  ' 

i  Hanr\l''unit:d'F™' w''^^  '""-"^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^^  assistance. 

9fl1d  tn^i      f+         .  ,    ^^°^  Workers  Organizing  Committee  in  McAllen 
.jJ^   l^^'^^T  ^'''?^^'  ^^  ^^^^  «tate  get  as  little  as  28  cents  an  hour 
Dobo^^t?'^^'^^''"^''^  Employment  Standards  Administration  is  charged 

Tanr^;mfn«  n^  -^^  employees  illegally  deprived  of  $913,901. 

irthraXafZfta'^erafSir^iSa'/ea^'''^-  °--""-*  ^'"'^ 

SoStfa^t^?^^^^^^^^^^ 

.Pierce  executive  director  of  the  Xational  Sharecroppers  Fund  in  South 

"of  seVfral  e"emntfor  f'  '"'"'  ^"*^^^  '''■^^  "^  """^  «^  50  cents  an  hour*^ 
W  mit  hand  wlZ  "°;  <;overage  obtained  by  the  farm  lobby  in  1966 
aM  h»  1,-H  t^  harvesters  who  commute  from  home  dailv  for  piece  work 
"us  vear  °""""™  "  ^^^"^  ""^"^^"^  ""^  '''™^  '^^'^  f^»>^  13  w^k^the 

'o^imTdTorttl^^aO^ii^Xtr^"*''-  ^'  '"^^  ---»-  '^bo^  ^orce. 


[From  the  Fresno  Bee,  Dec.  10,  1971] 

^RM  Subsidy  Payments  in  Kern  County  Are  Under  Investigation 

'a™rhLwh-i'~^^  Agriculture  Department's  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
farm  Snl'!  ""'^^/^  investigation  of  complaints  about  allegedly  im- 
larm  subsidy  payments  to  farmers  in  Kern  County 

tment  ol^i!.!^^?^  '"?  ^  '^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^^^^  touched  off  by  an  Agriculture 
^ment  check-up  team's   study   of  compliance  in   the   big  cotton-growing 
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county  with  a  program  under  which  farmers  earn  subsidy  payments  by 
a  portion  of  their  cropland. 

OflScials  said  the  inspector  general's  men  will  study  some  cases  incl 
allegations  that  farmers  idled  substandard  or  ineligible  land  instead  of  ai 
cropland  to  earn  their  payments.  But  the  agents  also  will  look  inU)  a 
number  of  cases — possibly  no  more  than  three — where  questions  were 
about  the  division  of  farms  to  avoid  a  $55,000  per  crop  ceiling  on  subsid; 
ments  to  individual  growers  of  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

In  an  allied  development,  an  official  of  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  (( 
a  fiscal  watchdog  agency  for  Congress,  confirmed  that  the  GAG  was  also  ii 
gating  the  division  of  farms  to  avoid  the  $55,000  limit  nationwide  am 
including  Kern  County  in  that  probe.  No  report  is  expected  before  next 
at  the  earliest  on  the  study,  which  will  also  go  into  the  broader  questi 
the  impact  of  the  payment  limit  on  government  spending  an  official  said. 

"Bona  fide"  divisions  of  farms  to  avoid  the  limit  are  authorized  under 
law,  but  evasions  or  subterfuges  are  banned. 

In  Kern  County,  an  Agricultural  Dept.  checkup  team  had  complained 
legedly  improper  payments — mostly  involving  substandard  or  ineligible  r 
land — on  486  of  the  county's  1,190  farms.  These  complaints,  currently 
reviewed  by  county  and  state  farm  officials  who  will  make  final  decisions, 
lead — if  sustained — to  reduction  of  farm  payments  in  minor  cases  or  ou 
cancellation  of  payments  in  more  serious  cases,  a  spokesman  here  said. 

One  of  the  farms  involved  in  questioned  "land  quality"  cases  is  own 
Kenneth  E.  Frick,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser 
Service.  (ASCS)  which  operates  the  farm  control  and  subsidy  program.  I 
farm  is  held  in  trust  by  a  California  bank  and  operated  by  a  brother.  01 
stressed  that  all  farmers  involved  will  be  given  a  chance  to  establish  thj 
complaint  which  one  spokesman  termed  "often  a  matter  of  judgment 
land  quality,"  were  wrong. 

Kern  is  one  of  five  ?  counties  in  which  early  indications  of  po 
violations  led  to  a  check  of  compliance  on  every  farm  which  participated  ; 
farm  program. 
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iiank  you. 

at  SmiTuTes  ofl'  '°  '"^"''^  *°"  ^"'^*='^'  ^"'^  ''^'^^'^^^''^  ^^^^  1^^^" 
S)^p!Tr'  *^^  ^"^°'°™"«'^  '■<'<=essed  at  1:30  p.m.,  to  reconvene 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION 


Senator  Stevenson.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  Lowery,  director,  Center  for  N 
Corporate  Priorities. 

Mr.  LowERY.  Mr.  Ed  Scanlon  will  assist  me  in  answering  i 
questions  you  might  have. 

I  have  submitted  a  long  version  of  my  testimony  for  the  rea 
and  I  will  excerpt  it. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  will  be  fine.  Your  statement  will 
entered  in  the  record  at  the  end  of  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  LOWERY,  DIRECTOR,   CENTER  FOR  N] 
CORPORATE  PRIORITIES,  LOS  ANGELES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
SCANLON 

Mr.  LowERY.  My  name  is  James  Lowery.  I  am  project  director 
the  Center  for  New  Corporate  Priorities,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
search  organization  which  has  been  examining  issues  of  corpor 
responsibility  for  the  past  15  months. 

Last  summer  we  conducted  a  2-month  research  project  aimed 
identifying  some  of  the  causes  for  the  demise  of  the  small  farm 
California.  You  have  heard  or  will  hear  some  of  those  proble 
explained  in  other  testimony— the  California  Water  Project,  i 
advantages,  subsidies.  We  chose  to  concentrate  on  farm  credit,  h 
it  favors  the  large  growers  and  discriminates  against  the  sm 
farmer. 

Our  sources  were  interviews  with  small  farmers,  processors,  bar 
ers,  and  agricultural  officials  and  public  records  such  as  bankcupt 
files. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  rural  poverty  is  as  bad  as  it  is  in  Ca 
f ornia  is  that  the  public  has  underestimated  the  immense  power  a 
social  impact  of  large  financial  institutions  such  as  insurance  co 
panies  and  banks.  The  world's  largest  bank.  Bank  of  America,  pi 
$11/^  billion  a  year  in  California  agriculture.  Neither  the  public  r 
the  bank  have  given  any  thought  to  its  ultimate  social  impact.  Th( 
financial  institutions  have  helped  cause  a  concentration  of  land  in  t 
hands  of  a  few.  They  have  financed  and  bailed  out  the  water  proje 
They  have  financed  mechanization  without  a  thought  to  its  soci 
costs.  As  a  last  blow  to  rural  California  they  have  begun  to  tight 
their  credit  policies,  forcing  the  small  farmer  into  perhaps  his  fir 
tailspin. 

Consider  the  environment  in  which  these  institutions  operate.  U 
employment  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  about  71/2  percent;  30,0 
small  farmers  will  have  ceased  to  operate  between  1968  and  197 
unemployment  in  Fresno  County  will  stabilize  at  71/2  percent  f 
the  next  20  years  and  many  small  towns  like  Corcoran  see  over  ha 
their  residents  living  on  welfare. 

Development  Research  Associates  of  Los  Angeles  took  a  look 
the  Fresno  area  and  concluded  that  this  richest  agricultural  coun 
in  the  Nation,  could  only  be  compared  to  Appalachia. 

The  appalling  thing  about  these  conditions  is  that  some  of  t] 
country's   most    respected   agricultural   economists   sitting   in   bar 
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fbusi^L't  usuT  "^"^"^'^'^  ^^^"^  ^^  '"^'^  --^^— ^  -ried 
Who  are  these  financiers  of  agriculture?  One  could  mention  in- 
irance  companies  such  as  Prudential  which  have  financed  many  of 
le  transactions  mvolving  sale  of  agricultural  land,  or  th"  ba^nks 
hose  money  goes  mdirectly  into  the  vertically  integrated  conglom 
■ates  operating  now  in  California  agriculture  congiom 

We  have  chosen  to  concentrate  our  research  to  date,  however  on 
.me  of  the  packers  and  processors  which  oiler  financing  to  farmers 

;ficuCal  cS.'''  ^"'^"°^'  '^-^'^^  °*  ''  P--"*  '^'^^^  State's 

The  Bank  of  America  loaned  $11/2  billion  to  agriculture  in  1970 

s  annual  production  loans  to  farmers  amounted  to  between  $800 

Z'^'^n    f  ''^""'";I|«  trust  department  operates  100,000  acres 

'ks  wfth  Ra?rn?  7'"'^'  """^  ^rP*^"^'^^  ^^^'"g  director  inter- 
-ks  with  Bank  of  America  over  the  past  15  years  own  nearly  a 

ihon  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley!  about 
e-fourth  of  the  total  agricultural  land.  ^ 

In  recent  years  several  Bank  of  America  officers  have  been  Cali- 
rnia  agriculture  officials  at  the  same  time  they  were  employed  by 

icnY/,l^'''^'"'lY'y  \^''-  ^'"''^''''  ''*  ^^^  State  department  of 
riculture  under  the  administrations  of  both  Brown  and  Eeagan 

Fricl  '{Jn'J'K  1°"."^  the  Federal  farm  subsidy  program,  Kenfeth 
h  rick,  has  his  land  held  m  a  Bank  of  America  trust 
I  cite  these  examples  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
Ifound  elect.  ""  ^^''*°™'^  agriculture.  Its  policies  have  a 

50  do  the  credit  policies  of  the  food  processors  and  packers,  which 
'Ll,Z  exercise  great  leverage  in  determining  market 

7hZ.  r^  'uPP^'"'-  ^^^"^  companies  range  from  small  com- 
meco  '"       "^^^  *°     ^^*^  concerns  such  as  Del  Monte  and 

Ve  have  found  three  areas  in  which  food  processors  and  packers 
having  considerable  negative  impact  on  the  rural  life  in  Cali- 

nid,. 

|he  first  is  the  support  by  banks  of  the  trend  to  mechanization, 

|iout  any  consideration  for  the  effects. 

he^  second  is  bank  participation  in  financing  the  State  water 

he  third  is  the  credit  policies  of  these  banks  and  packers, 
would  like  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the  first  two  areas  since 
snow  the  pattern  for  the  involvement  of  financial  institutions, 
.to  go  into  a  bit  more  detail  on  the  third  area,  credit, 
irst,  mechanization  is  a  trend  firmly  set  in  California  at  a  rate 
er  than  anyplace  else  in  the  Nation  and  has  been  supported  by 
banks  because  in  short  it  makes  their  large  customers  more  bank- 
.  About  two-thirds  of  the  research  on  the  tomato  harvester 
rgea  not  trom  the  universities  but  from  private  corporations 
indent  on  bank  loans. 

be  point  here  is  not  that  automation  ought  to  have  been  held 
out  rather  that  the  social  impact  ought  to  be  compensated  for. 
oaniis  have  had  a  marvelous  capability  for  estimating  cost  effec- 
less  and  profit  margin,  but  apparently  not  for  calculating  social 
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costs  in  advance.  In  retrospect,  once  mechanization  had  taken  ( 
95  percent  of  California's  tomato  harvest,  the  Giannini  Instil 
estimated  that  the  ultimate  social  cost  of  the  tomato  harvester 
amount  to  $42.9  million  a  year  by  1973.  TRW  Corp.  estimates  i 
that  70,000  farmworkers  will  have  lost  their  jobs  and  30,000  sr 
farms  will  cease  to  operate  between  1968  and  1975  because  of  m( 
anization. 

The  Bank  of  America  has  replied  that  such  social  costs  wilj 
absorbed  by  the  taxpayer  as  the  county  and  State  begin  trair 
and  relocating  programs.  If  this  were  true,  then  the  taxpayer  wc 
be  shouldering  the  burden  of  poor  social  decisionmaking  by  corpi 
tions.  That  would  be  bad  enough.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  c 
ones  who  absorb  social  costs  of  mechanization  are  the  jobless, 
displaced,  and  the  impoverished. 

The  second  area  of  bank  activity  which  I  would  like  to  mem 
is  the  California  water  project.  The  Bank  of  America  and  Ban] 
Trust  of  New  York  underwrote  nearly  all  of  the  bonds;  Banl 
America  handled  at  least  $600  million  itself.  I  think  this  is  a  ( 
where  the  bank's  lack  of  concern  for  the  ultimate  effect  of 
project  was  overshadowed  only  by  State  and  Federal  ineptiti 
The  water  project  makes  sense  to  the  Bank  of  America.  It  is  bri 
ing  into  production  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  on 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  much  of  its  owmed  by  b 
directors  and  large  customers. 

Of  course  due  to  the  oversupply  now  in  many  California  ci 
these  new  acres  for  the  most  part  will  be  excess,  that  is,  the  cr 
grown  on  the  new  land  will  exceed  demand  and  drive  whole 
prices  down,  the  citrus  food  prices  5  to  7  percent ;  almonds,  4  i 
percent ;  grapes,  9  to  12  percent ;  oranges  2  to  4  percent.  These  p 
declines,  according  to  past  experiences,  are  usually  not  passed  oi 
the  consumer ;  they  are  absorbed  in  the  packing  and  distributing 
of  the  business. 

The  large  growers  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  can  absorb 
price  decline  for  several  years  because  they  often  have  nonfarm 
come,  but  their  smaller  competitors  on  the  east  side  could  not  abs 
the  price  decline  and  could  conceivably  be  squeezed  out. 

Who  benefits  from  the  land  brought  into  production?  Some 
amples :  Getty  Oil  Co.  which  put  30,000  acres  of  new  land  into  j 
duction  since  the  water  project.  There  are  three  Bank  of  Amei 
directors  on  Getty's  board,  including  the  past  and  present  chairn 
Landowners  in  the  Westlands  Water  District  will  put  115,000  i 
acres  of  specialty  crops  into  production  by  1990.  Bank  of  Amei 
officers,  directors,  and  customers  control  at  least  three  of  the  r 
seats  on  the  Westlands  board. 

Incidentally,  the  land  value  increases  they  will  receive  from 
irrigation  will  amount  to  about  $22  million.  I  think  it  is  clear  t 
California's  largest  bank  supported  the  California  water  projeci 

Now  let's  get  to  what  we  consider  the  most  important  factor  c 
tributing  to  the  demise  of  the  small  farmer,  credit.  The  water  pro; 
is  almost  completed,  the  effects  of  mechanization  have  begun,  and 
perhaps  irreversible,  yet  the  banks  still  have  an  opportunity  to  adj 
their  credit  policies  in  agriculture,  if  they  can  be  made  to  accept 
necessity  and  if  they  are  prodded  to  do  so. 
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I  will  restrict  mv  discussion  here  to  production  credit  that  is  the 
year-to-year  financing  of  planting  and  harvesting  as  oPPosed  to 
capital  credit,  land  purchases.  '^         opposed  to 

oday.  Therefore,  if  we  want  to  save  the  small  farm  it  is  absolutplv 

Sy  •Irist.''""  ''''^"'^''^  P^^''"^"^'^  '''''''  "^  ^--  Jhf  oSf  SicL 

In  production  credit  the  small  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage    He 

£  ct?r an^'has  onh  'fU  P'l!'^'^^^-  f^'^^l^--.  hTrtTcoTs  aS 
itner  costs,  and  has  only  three  choices— commercial  banks  national 
ending  cooperatives  such  as  the  Production  Credit  Association  or  a 
ood  processor  or  producer.  --issutiacion,  or  a 

The  trend  today  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  laree  banks  are  rnH{,.„ 
■ack  on  loans  to  small  farmers.  The  Production  gredTt\sLciaonl 
ot  an  adequate  option  because  of  the  restriction  it  put  on  loans' 
nd  so  the  small  farmer  must  go  to  a  packer  or  a  processor  fwcredk 

if  ZIV  ^'  it"/"^  °^  '^''  ""'=■  F^^«"°  bankrptcv  records  show 
anks  ^'™'"''  ^°^"^  ""'^^'-  ^''  "^  debt  to  packei^  not  to 

The'Rafk'nf''?'  ^^''  'l"""""  r."'^'  «  ^'^  '""^^  in  detail. 

isiness  w  th  Rai"'n?'i  ^^'  '°  "^  f  *'^"*  ^''^'^'-^  ^^^°  h^^'e  done 
STf  "  ..*"''  °^  America  m  the  past  now  will  have  moderate 
fficulty  in  getting  production  loans.  Those  who  have  notTad  bifsi- 
^  with  the  bank  ,n  the  past  will  have  a  verv  difficuk  time  Bank 

rtTZlV:VT'^i  '^^'  P""^-^-  '^  -  by  contending  that  fm  11 
rms  are  not  as  efficien   as  larger  ones,  a  view  which  we  do  not  share 

dcot  on 'in  heV'"'"^";?*  ''^"',^'^i"^^  "°P^-  ^"'^h  as  citrus  gaps 
rton  and  a  h,vL""°P','J''  """"  *"T"'  "*"«"-^-  '>««  «  ^^^^r  cost 
reelv  ?he  alle^p?!  Iffi-  "^  ^'T""'''  "^'"  ^'^^  l^'^'g^  g'-o^er.  Con- 
ffenand  ?""^^'^T,^ffi"^n9-  "f  corporate  growers  such  as  Russell 
ZZiT     ''•*J-  Bos  well  IS  something  aproaching  a  hoax.  These 

nss'mS;^^^  ''^-"^  '^^y  -'y  -^^^^-^  -t:r 

.  ei  Lfstrict   thl  p"'t"  ff  ^"-  °"""-  ''^^'■^^  --«  i'^  ^^-tTan5 
usand  do  W«  /        '^  °*  America  will  carry  over  several  hundred 

Zioif  cvpHt  ^"^  r''.-''f  "■  *?  ^'^^  ""^-^^  «n<^  still  ?™nt  h™  new 
^thp  h«^l  "f^'«^  >"'''^"  *''"s*  °ffi^"'^  *old  us  this  is  be- 

se  the  bank  cannot  afford  to  foreclose  on  him.  Bank  of  America 

nsfhfdoesn'f  '  ^r}!'^  ^"^«"  f''*™"-^-  He  is  denied  further 
\!^l  !  A  "°*  P^'"  I'^'^l^  1"S  l->'ear  loan  promptlv. 
s  a  bad  ri«T ?  "P'^'f'  *^*  ^'J^  '■"«"  ?".^  is  ^  b»d  risk.  In  fact, 
erica  trlf  !i  "'1  l^-^/o^sn't  have  adequate  credit.  Bank  of 
Snl  4  f  '  related  to  ns  a  story  here  which  is  rather  il- 
thevti'd  rn!^""-n"^  V^--  V'  '^'^''^^'  '^°"Pl^-  ^i'^d  several  vears 
krtmLt  IX  ,1,  ''''  *''T  f"^™  ^^  *'^^  B'-'nk  °*  America  trust 
r  wouH  nltw  1  *'™'  ^^  t'^"'"  mortgage.  This  farm,  the  bank 
land  tl^f  ^f  ^;  ''f '  -°'?<^  ""^^'-  ^itl^in  ^  years.  On  taking  over 
iand  Itself,  the  bank  put  its  own  monev  into  the  farm,  hired  the 
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couple's  son  at  $7,000  a  year  to  manage  the  farm,  and  turnec 
operation  around.  It  will  be  makino^  a  healthy  profit  within  am 
year.  This  is  just  one  example  of  what  adequate  financing  can 
it  happens  to  be  Bank  of  America's  trust  department  which  own 
land. 

The  second  way  in  which  banks  discriminate  against  the  i 
farmer  is  to  set  a  minimum  amount  of  land  which  a  farmer 
have  free  of  indebtedness,  that  is,  without  a  mortgage  in  ord 
get  credit.  By  adjusting  this  figure  for  small  or  large  growers 
bank  can  ease  its  conscience  by  denying  credit  to  certain  class 
farmers. 

When  the  farmer  cannot  get  bank  credit,  his  only  options  ar 
Production  Credit  Association  and  packing  houses.  Produ 
Credit  Association  gives  very  short-term  loans  in  increments  v 
restrict  the  farmers'  operation.  I  won't  go  into  detail  about  Pr< 
tion  Credit  Association  here. 

The  other  option  is  the  packing  houses  or  food  processors, 
may  be  a  small  locally  owned  company  or  it  may  be  owned  by  a  '. 
corporation  such  as  Del  Monte  or  Tenneco.  There  are,  in  general 
ways  to  get  credit  from  a  packing  house.  They  amount  to  two 
in  which  the  small  farmer  is  further  squeezed. 

The  packing  house,  first  of  all,  can  lend  to  the  farmer  using  < 
to  be  harvested  as  security.  Such  loans  usually  carry  interest  ch{ 
1  to  2  percent  higher  than  the  bank  rate. 

I  should  point  out  this  amounts  to  the  packing  house  simply  I 
an  intermediary  between  the  bank  financing  and  the  small  fai 
For  the  farmer  there  is  a  disadvantage,  namely,  the  fact  that  flu 
tions  in  prices  Avill  greatly  affect  his  ability  to  meet  the  loan,  i 
the  packing  house  negotiates  the  price  at  which  crops  will  be 
to  marketing  outlets,  the  farmer  may  not  benefit  at  all  and  ma 
fact,  end  up  owing  the  packing  house  money  at  the  end  of  the 
in  the  event  that  his  income  does  not  cover  the  packing  house 

In  the  present  market,  such  price  squeezes  have  been  increasii 

Secondly,  the  packing  house  can  offer  to  purchase  the  fan 
crop  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  at  a  guaranteed  minimum  ] 
and  give  him  a  low-interest  advance  on  that  amount  to  cover 
harvest  costs.  Theoretically  this  shifts  the  risk  of  price  fluctua 
to  the  packer,  because  if  the  market  price  is  lower  than  the  ao 
amount  or  price  the  packer  takes  the  loss.  Although  the  packer  t 
the  risk,  it  covers  itself  by  offering  the  farmer  an  initial  price 
to  the  minimum  for  the  previous  year  for  that  crop.  This  pri 
usually  offered  without  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  negotiat 
Packers  can  use  their  credit  leverage  to  dictate  supply,  since  i 
credit  is  the  last  option  the  farmer  has. 

I  will  cite  one  example  we  have  heard  concerning  Del  M« 
Several  years  ago  when  wholesale  cling  peach  prices  in  the 
Joaquin  Valley  were  higher,  Del  Monte  began  offering  incei 
credit  to  farmers  who  would  increase  their  acreage  of  peaches, 
result  is  now  being  felt.  As  those  new  plantings  matured,  then 
veloped  an  oversupply  of  peaches,  which  has  driven  down  the  wl 
sale  price  Del  Monte  pays  to  those  same  farmers.  Retail  prices,  1 
ever,  have  not  dropped  proportionately.  Because  of  this,  the  c 
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supply  is  no  problem  to  Del  Monte,  it  is  onfy  a  problem  to  the  smSl 

.teh\'„*rbillL;T„H^.'';!11>'-  Wl.«'.  ~P»?«ibilily  doe.  .  tank 
S.  thtt  ™rf,  t^J     ..     '  "  ■'""  ««,>«'™l'ore  have  tow.rfs 

rrtaVayer.'  '^^^'^'^-'^-g  -  *he  unemploye^the  TobleTs^ 

Jaf  Ss  '  rL'^  *nJ  ^i*"  °°.'-P*'r^tion  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
social  costs.  Bank  of  America  apparently  has  a  social  accoi.nti,i^ 

Sg^ricuSl''^  ^"'"'"^'^^  °*  <3uality,  b^it  I  have  not  LS'JS^f 

The  second  is  to  do  something  about  offsetting  the  social  costs 
Jlready  incurred.  I  see  little  of  this,  either.  ^ 

U  vJ>,  i!^  *"  ''"t'^Pate  social  costs  in  present  and  future  policies 
0  eVedit  tlferrjs  *'"'""  B^nk  of  America  statements  with^^rd 
L  ge^titS  ^resre^^mlit  fe^lre T^T^S^ff^ {^1 

£=n:^oirLTiTeU^^^^^^^^^  ^-''-^-  --p-^  ™-<^ 

.Vir'^r''^  ''^PP"''  *^.°  ''"^'''®'"  *".v  questions,  especially  in  reference 
itf  AmS:.*''^*™""^^  *'^  °*''^^  '^^^^•'  ^'^^  -P-seLti^e  ofth: 

.ine"'lhat^hpT?T-  ^^'^  ^^"g  '^^i^  i"  i-esponse  to  a  question  of 
une.  that  the  Bank  could  not  break  out  the  figures  on  the  as-sre- 

ve  "^°TA  '"^''.  '^  ^'^  outstanding  to  small  farmers   Do^fou 
'farmers  of  ^"'f '  9?"  ^S"  ^''''^  '*°^^"  fo""  "^  l^^ns  outstanding 

av  of  Ift;^/  ^^l''1  *^'''"  ■^"'°'^"  ^  y^'"'-  ^^  income?  Is  there  anf 
ay  ot  getting  such  information  ^  •'^ 

ir  PoinrH^-T!"'S''-77  **''^?^  information.  That  has  been 
cisCf;hw     <^«.'\l<'fslators  and  the  general  public  make  good 

atfon  Th.  hn  .t'l  P^"""}^  '*  -T  .'^''"'*  ^""''^  tJ^^t  kind  of  infor- 
'wn  th?wnv  T  'if'  f  "IP^y  'fi^.'*  ^^'^^n'*  '''•^^k  those  figures 
alinforLatfon.  "  ''°"''*  ''^  "'''"^"^'^^  "^^^^^^^-^  *°  ^^d 

^file^s'a'nd'^dP^'*  f'l  Long  had  done  was  to  go  through  a  number 
very  brof/.o  /^'  '"  f^  P^'*  ^^^  ''^"k  has  been  loaning  to 

mlsTlnf^^  of  agricultural  clients,  ranging  from  very  small 
ToDars  ""  ^^•*^°'^  °"  "P  *"  hundreds  of  thousands 

rbee^n '"^ni^i  '^ij''-  ''  l^^PPening  right  now?  The  Bank  of  America 
enithnr^  1  in  agriculture  in  California  since  the  thirties 
Cal ifo^fn  *°T  .?'?'*  o"  some  600,000  acres  of  agricultural  land 
'  a  iooH  H  f/  ^'""^  '"'*^"  ^  P°^'^y  <^""ng  that  time  of  loan- 
^t  crfd^Mc  ^  °  """"^y  ^°  ""?"  farmers.  The  point  now  is  that 
tt  credit  IS  drying  up  and,  while  the  large  growers  are  subject  to 
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the  same  market  conditions,  costs  are  going  up  and  prices  an 
maining  stable.  The  Bank  of  America  is  perfectly  willing  to  c 
over  debt  for  Kussell  Giffen  or  for  its  other  large  customers 
not  willing  at  all  to  do  that  for  its  smaller  customers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  do  you  know  that  when  appan 
nobody  outside  the  bank  knows  how  much  credit  it  is  extendir 
small  farmers? 

Mr.   LowERY.   We  have  analyzed  the  policy  according  to  i] 
views  we  held  with  some  of  their  trust  officers  in  Fresno  and 
agricultural   economists   whom   we   interviewed   in   San   Franc 
These  trends,  admittedly,  were  defined  to  us  without  any  docume 
tion  of  how  much  money  was  going  to  large  and  small  farmers 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  also  asked  Mr.  Long  if  he  knew  what 
Bank's  policy  was  on  interlocking  directorates.  He  said  that  it 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  bank  for  members  of  its  manager 
to  serve  on  the  boards  of  its  corporate  borrowers,  but  he  d: 
know  what  the  policy  was  with  respect  to  interlocking  director 

Mr.  LowERY.  The  examples  we  have  for  interlocking  directoi 
definitely  show  that  the  bank  has  no  policy  to  restrict  such  u 
locks.  We  have  an  appendix  to  submit  with  our  testimony  w 
will  document  some  of  those  interlocks.  I  think  if  I  were  to 
down  some  of  those  names  and  the  interlocks,  we  can  see  that 
Bank  of  America's  policies  logically  represent  these  interests 
not  the  interests  of  the  small  farmer  at  this  point  and  not  th( 
terest  at  all  of  the  farmworker. 

We  have  a  director,  Harry  S.  Baker,  Producers  Cotton  Oil, 
is  often  a  middleman  offering  credit  to  small  farmers.  We  fc 
a  number  of  bankruptcy  records  which  show  that  small  fan 
had   been   in   debt   and   then   had   gone   bankrupt,   connected  ^ 
Producers  Cotton  Oil. 

Louis  Petri  with  Allied  Grape  Growers — it  just  goes  on  and 
I  won't  bother  to  list  a  lot  of  names.  But  the  policy  seems  nc 
restrict  director  interlocks  either  in  Bank  of  America  or  any  o 
American  corporation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  For  the  record,  the  subcommittee  counsel 
stated  that  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Long  supplementing 
testimony.  In  this  letter  he  makes  no  further  comment  about 
bank's  policy  on  interlocking  directorates,  but  he  says  that  he 
inaccurate  in  suggesting  that  the  policy  of  the  bank  foVbade  mem 
of  its  management  serving  on  other  boards  of  other  corporations  ^ 
which  it  has  commercial  relations.  Apparently  there  are  excepti 
at  least  to  that  policy,  and  members  of  management  serve  on  the  be 
of  its  corporate  borrowers  occasionally. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  these  interlocking  relationships  illeg 
influence  the  bank's  lending  policies  ? 

Mr.  LowERY.  I  don't  think  necessarily  illegally.  It  is  a  quesi 
that  has  been  brought  up  in  relation  to  virtually  every  large  Air 
can  corporation  at  this  point.  Whom  does  the  board  of  direc 
represent?  Which  interest  does  it  represent?  I  don't  think  thi 
a  place  necessarily  for  a  legal  challenge.  Those  people  in  Calif oi 
who  feel  that  they  are  not  represented  by  such  powerful  enti 
such  as  Bank  of  America,  I  am  sure  the  farmworkers  and  the  g 
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imber  of  small  farmers  must  feel  they  would  have  a  legitimate 
jral  case  for  havmg  some  of  their  interests  represented 

I  think  It  IS  a  social  imperative  that  the  Bank  of  America  and 
e  insui^nce  companies  involved  in  agriculture,  for  instance  as  I 
Id,  at  the  very  least  begin  analyzing  the  information  that  thev 
ve  concerning  their  credit  policies,  where  the  monev  i^  goiS 
,at  social  impacts  it  has.  Then  we  can  better  judge  whether  these 
;  actual  conflicts  of  interest  or  not. 

Senator  Ste^-exsox.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  activitv 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  Small  Busine^  Ad^ 
nistration  with  respect  to  loans  to  small  farmers' 

h^J^^^-  ^°'-  T  ''•^^^'''*  '°°^^<^  i"'°  that  a  great  deal.  I  think 
It  it  IS  an  extremely  important  area.  Some  of  the  previous  wit- 
her dS"!  '\  '^'^P'-'^^^.^tative.  I  think,  of  tlfe  Westlands 
Iter  District,  have  been  saying  that  credit  is  absolutelv  necessarv 
distribution  of  that  land.  And  the  point  was  brought  up  hat 
<TOuld  be  necessary  to  have  low  interest,  verv  low  interest  or 

tU  mucht'n  r'/'"^  ^"'-  ^f^  °*  "^q"i^>'  -«s  -st^cted 
m  much  to  production  loans  and  not  to  long-term  credit 

f  thpT  Zf  ]  ^"'J  ^^^^-  ^  ^^'""^  "^«t  those  national  coopera- 
s,  the  land  bank  and  so  forth,  the  Federal  land  bank,  are  good 
heir  polices  and  their  thrust,  but  they  just  don't  have  enough 
,cle  to  offset  the  tremendous  social  forces  alreadv  put  into  effeft 

tf^oL^f '"^""'"J-.^?"  '^""^'^  '■'^'•'^^  that  any  bank  has  a  duty 

ts  depositors  and  to  its  stockholders.  It  has  to  follow  the  truth 

ending  prac  ice.  It  wouldn't  be  reasonable  for  a  bank  at  tC 

f  rml  -•  *^  ^  9oncerned  about  the  credit  of  the  typical 

II  farmer   especially  with,  judging  from  the  testimonv.  a  real 

itiestrnHl"*""  ^"^P"^««/t  least  in  the  production' of  com- 

ities  111  Caniornia,  would  it  ? 

r.  LowERY.  There  would  be  several  points  in  that  regard.  First 
Vw  'T  P^^^^d^ent^  for  the  Bank  of  America  and  other  banks 
og  oans  to  vary  high  risk  ventures,  for  instance.  Lockheed.  I 
if  also  one  could  mention  some  of  the  conglomerates.  Again,  we 
^  no  access  to  how  efficient  such  verv  large  growers,  as  Russell 
^n  are,  but  if  a  debt  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
was  carried  over,  those  people  must  share  some  of  the  risk. 
Uimk,  though,  what  we  have  is  somewhat  of  a  circular  argument 
use  a.  number  of  these  small  farms,  if  thev  had  the  capital 
able  to  expand,  to  buy  machinery  and  so  f6rth,  could  achieve 
turn  on  investment  which  would  be  respectable  and  which  I 

J  ^v  ■  ^""''^"^  ''^''^P^'  ^'^^  ^^^y  i^st  are  not  getting  that 
ot  credit  right  now.  ^ 

le  other  thing  with  the  production.  I  think  oversupplv  right 
^ll]t  f  /^^.^^isadvantage  which  the  small  farmer  has  in  his 
n.  ^'^  i  1  .  y.^^^  ^^^  correct  that  these  factors  have  both 
uraged  bank  lending  to  small  farmers. 

at  is  my  point  about  not  looking  ahead,  calculating  the  social 
s  or  the  effects  on  production  of  the  California  Wat^r  Project, 
nstance.  ■'      ' 

lator  Ste^t:xsox.  Mr.  Long  did  say  in  this  connection  that  he 
X  could  be  fruitful  for  the  subcommittee  to  explore  the  possi- 
BS  ot  making  additional  Government-guaranteed  loan  programs 
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available  for  small  farmer.  I  think  there  are  already  some  s 
programs  available  through  the  SB  A,  for  example,  but  I  don't  kr 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  have  heard  so  far,  to  what  extent 
guarantee   authority   and   the   SBA  or  similar   authority   in   o 
agencies,  is  available  and  being  used  in  California. 

Mr.  LowERY.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  need  is  not  necessarr 
whole  new  agency  or  a  whole  new  Federal  program  for  pou 
money  into  small  farms,  perhaps  a  supplemental  program  or  sc 
thing  to  supplement  existing  loans,  if  that  information  were  a\ 
able,  so  we  could  design  such  a  program,  that  might  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think,  from  our  point  of  view, 
we  would  like  to  see  that  sort  of  policy  drawn  up  without,  at 
same  time,  offsetting  the  policies  which  got  the  small  farmer  tl 
in  the  first  place,  which  is  favoritism  towards  the  large  groAJ 
with  subsidies,  Avith  subsidized  mechanization,  which  are  the  faej 
that  are  making  those  growers  bankrupt.  j 

Senator  Stevensox.  I  am  not  suggesting  this  should  be  an  exj 
sive  concern.  You  are  the  one  who  said  you  would  deal  with  c 

Senator  Taf t,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lowery,  would  you  tell  me  what  the  center  for  Xew 
porate  Priorities  is  ? 

Mr.  LowERY.  We  are  a  research  organization  in  Los  Angela 
nonprofit,  educational  organization  which  has  been  doing  resd 
on  corporations  and  corporate  responsibilitv  since  about  Xoven 
of  1970.  '  ' 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  have  paid  employees  ? 

Mr.  Lowery.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  How  many  paid  employees  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Lowery.  Six. 

Senator  Taft.  Does  the  center  have  an  endowment  ? 

Mr.  Lowery.  No. 

Senator  Taft.  How  is  it  financed  ? 

Mr.  Lowery.  It  is  funded  by  foundation  grants,  contributi 
churches. 

Senator  Taft.  What  is  the  annual  budget,  approximately? 

Mr.    Lowery.    The   annual   budget   in   the   last   year   was 
$15,000  total. 

Senator  Taft.  How  many  contributors  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Lowery.  Fifty  to  a  hundred,  something  like  that. 

Senator  Taft.  Do  you  have  a  board  of  trustees  ? 

Mr.  Lowery.  Yes. 

Senator  Taft.  Would  you  submit  to  the  committee  a  list  of  ] 
board  of  trustees  and  of  your  contributors  and  the  amounts,  6 
you  do  that  ? 

Mr.   Lowery.   Certainly.   We  have  no  objection.  We  have  n 
that  public  to  the  IRS.  [Staff  Note:  The  requested  material 
submitted  by  Mr.  Lowery  and  has  been  retained  in  the  subcom 
tee  files.] 

Senator  Taft.  You  file  a  form  99.  It  is  just  for  our  conveni 
that  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Lowery.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Taft.  What  other  studies  have  you  made  this  year? 

Mr.  Low^ERY.  We  have  done  a  number  of  studies  on  corpoi 
involvement  in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Southeast  Asia,  in  Fr- 
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tan,  in   Thailand    for  instance.   We  are  doing  some  research  in 
minonfry-  communities  with  regard  to  credit  polides,  SBA  loans  and 

MnlllTvi""  ^'°"  "'"P'^y'^^^  f""-'™<'  employees? 

Senator  Tapt  I  would  welcome  some  additional  comment  as  to 
your  feelings  about  mechanization.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  e.xpressed  to  it,  but  you  seemed  to  express,  I  thought  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.  Would  you  comment  on  that*' 

Mr  LowERT.  My  statement  was  that  mechanization  was  not  n- 
SSza'tt."'-  ^"'°'"^*^°"-  '''■  ^^^---  --  '«  automaLtn^t 

™I'!.!t''fiP''i".*-''  *°'  "?  ®'^^''*'  °'«^n  up  the  mess  that  we  have 
generated  by  taking  on  these  very  grandiose  mechanization  plans 
.ihout  any  social  planning.  I  think  nobody  looked  into  how  many 
nemployed  were  gomg  to  result  because  of  mechanization  in  the 

0  forth  ThpT'  '"*^  '"  'TI'^  harvesting,  in  grape  harvesting  and 
,0  forth  The  Government  didn't  take  any  measures,  neither  did  the 
5tate  of  California,  nor  the  corporations  involved 

In  terms  of  mechanization  in  other  crops,  mv  point  is  simply 
hat  automation  is  not  inherently  bad  f  ,      .    f      >,  it,  bimpiy 

lons  made.  We  have  heard  comments  by  Bank  of  America  repre- 
en  a  ives  and  some  others  comment  on  mechanizatioi^  that  mech- 

ne  very  least,  because  it  generates  new  jobs. 
Senator  Taft.  And  lower  prices  sometimes? 
Mr  LowERT.  Sometimes.  That  is  not  to  be  counted  on. 
Hut,  in  any  event,  with  the  case  of  the  grape  harvester  and  the 

rn^xt  iSToTo  '"^  '"  '^  ^^  •""  mechfniz'ation  pr^ected  oS 
e  next  10  to  20  years  in  California.  I  have  seen  prelection  bv  the 

OOo"'iobs"Tf ''  "^;,*k'T  '^''  '^''^  ^i"  be  aLt'loss  of  £ut 
fuldnf  HpI^''^  "^'V  ''^?°  *°,  ^'^^^  "*^^  i°bs  generated,  but  we 

St:  a'iteTSre  "^^^  ^^^^'^  '''''^-'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*'- 

)^nrn'ro7^'"''^  ^/^  *'"*  ^"^  S°'"S  t"  '^<'-  Are  we  going  to  hold 

Mr  LowERY.  It  depends  on  how  you  define  progress. 

1  think  going  ahead  blindly  with  mechanization 

in'lf  w  S  •  ^  ^'''''^  *^^^^  ^^  ^^^^t  to  go  into  it  blindly,  but  I 

^tp/lf  .  •  ^  question.  Let's  consider  cotton  for  a  minute.  The 
?tnn  ..  ^  -'^  already  competing  at  some  disadvantage  with  other 
c  on-producmg  nations  throughout  the  world.  Do  vou  think  it  will 
in  our  interest  to  fail  to  use  automation  that  ma/  result  in  lower- 
?  tne  price  of  cotton  ? 

'tabf^^t"^^*  ^^  ^"""^  "^""^  talking  about  purely  economic  judgment, 

iTtl^''^'''  I  ''"'•  t^^l^^ing^about  social  judgment,  too,  because, 
you  have  no  cotton  industry  left  in  the  country,  you  are  not  going 
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to  have  anybody  working  in  it  whether  it  is  automated  or  whe 
it  is  not  automated. 

Mr.  LowERY.  The  point  is,  if  you  have  visited  a  town  sue 
Corcoran,  and  one  of  the  previous  witnesses  mentioned  that  in 
town  of  Corcoran  60  percent  of  those  people  are  on  welfare.  T 
used  to  be  about  7,000  or  8,000  farmworkers  a  year  working  ir 
fields  around  Corcoran.  There  are  no  jobs,  there  are  no  job 
Corcoran.  There  are  no  jobs  in  Fresno.  There  are  no  jobs  in 
Angeles,  particularly,  that  they  can  go  to.  My  point  is  simply 
looked  at  the  effects,  who  took  into  account  in  advance  the  ef 
of  that  mechanization  ?  No  one. 

I  am  saying  that  perhaps  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  meet 
zation  in  these  other  crops  would  be  in  the  same  position  iJ 
don't  plan  at  least  as  ambitiously  to  offset  the  social  costs. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in  reference  to  the  Gian 
Institute,  actually  I  think  it  was  the  University  of  Californi 
Davis,  I  think  one  of  the  other  Avitnesses  earlier  made  referenc 
the  fact  that  90-some  percent  of  the  research  done  at  U.  C.  E 
or  the  University  of  California  on  agriculture  was  directly  rel 
to  technology.  It  is  very  curious  to  me  to  have  seen  that  the 
study  that  had  ever  been  done  on  the  social  costs  of  the  toi 
harvester  was  done  in  1970  at  a  time  when  95  percent  of  the 
was  already  harvested  mechanically,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  t 
a  very  bad  policy  to  do  all  of  these  studies  in  retrospect. 

Senator  Taft.  Supposing  it  had  been  done  before,  what  do 
think  should  have  followed?  Supposing  it  had  been  done  be: 
when  the  State  patent  had  been  developed  and  the  enginee 
feasibility  had  been  developed,  but  it  hadn't  been  put  into  pro 
tion  at  all,  and  they  made  the  study  at  that  time  and  came 
with  the  results,  what  should  they  have  done  then? 

Mr.  LowERY.  Job  training,  relocating,  compensation.  All  of  t 
things  are  very  accepted  policies  in  other  industries.  I  thin] 
industries  where  labor  has  had  any  muscle  they  have  gotten  ( 
pensation,  they  have  gotten  training  programs  and  so  forth.  That 
never  been  true  with  farm  labor. 

Senator  Taft.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  LowERY.  I  think  also  it  is  very  sad  to  me,  we  took  a  loo 
some  of  the  studies  Avhich  have  been  done  recently  on  Fresno  Coi 
and  Fresno  County  is  an  area  which  is  absorbing  a  lot  of  influ 
unemployed  due  to  mechanization  and  it  is  pretty  much  left 
to  the  county  and  the  city  of  Fresno  to  absorb  that  jobless] 
Obviously  the  county  cannot  do  it,  the  city  cannot  do  it,  the  l5 
hasn't  been  willing  to  do  it,  and  the  Federal  Government  appare 
has  not  seen  fit  to  step  in. 

Getting  back  to  our  point  about  banks  and  financing  and 
porations,  the  ones  who  have  initiated  these  policies  and,  in  ef 
placed  bets  years  ago  on  technology  and  mechanization,  we  tl 
that  they  should  have  shared  some  of  the  responsibility  to  plan 
social  costs. 

Senator  Taft.  Of  course  what  the  legal  obligation  of  their  n 
agement  would  be  as  to  the  extent  of  their  participation  woul( 
a  matter  with  which  you  have  been  concerned.  Would  you  1 
comment  on  it  ? 
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Mr.  LowERY.  Could  you  rephrase  the  question  ? 
Senator  Taft.  Would  the  management  have  legally  had  the  re- 
onsibihty  to  expend  sizable  amounts  of  money  on  tlie  alternatives 
routes  you  suggest  ? 

Yo-n^'''^^'  /^  ''""'^  ''^^^  ^^'^  ""'^'^''^^  ^^Port  of  Bank  of  America 
19i0  and  look  at  what  they  say  about  their  social  responsibility, 
thmk  they  are  i;eady  to  do  it.  They  are  already  justifying  it  to 
Bir  stockliolders.  They  just  haven't  done  it.  '  ^ 

Senator  Taft   But  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much  they  can  spend  on 
IS,  isnt  there,  besides  the  legal  matter?  ' 

Ui\  LowERY.  Perhaps. 

Senator  Taft.  I  can  view  a  minority  stockholder  suit  for  waste 
assets  when  you  get  to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  Lo^vERY  I  think  the  Bank  of  America  is  not  worried  about  a 
nority  stockliolder  suit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bank  of 
nerica.  and  I  am  using  the  bank  because  we  know  it  a  little 
ter  than  we  know  General  Motors  or  A.T.  &  T.  or  any  other 
'poration.  but  the  pattern  is  clear.  In  1964  the  CORE  be^an 
nonstratmg  m  front  of  the  Bank  of  America  branch  here  in 
a  I  rancisco  and,  lo  and  behold,  a  few  years  later  it  became  accept- 
e  tor  the  bank  to  be  hiring  more  blacks  and  Chicanos.  and  they 
ren  t  had  any  minority  suit  from  stockholders  on  that 
senator  Taft.  There  was  a  little  matter  of  intervention  of  Fed- 
1  law  that  might  have  been  involved,  too. 
["hank  you. 

senator   Ste^t:xsox.   I   am   afraid   we   are   running  way  behind 
edule,  and  we  must  move  to  our  next  witness. 
:hank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lowerv  and  :\Ir.  Scanlon. 
ihe  prepared  statement  of  James  Lowery  follows-) 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  James  Lowery.  I  am  Project  Director  of  the  Center 
New  Corporate  Priorities,  a  Los  Angeles-based  research  organization  which 
been  examining  issues  of  corporate  responsibility  for  the  past  15  months. 

Last  summer  we  conducted  a  two-month  research  project   aimed  at  identifying 

of  the  causes  for  the  demise  of  the  small  farm  in  California.  We  concentrated 
he  importance  of  financing  and  credit  availability,  conducting  interviews 

farmers,  processors,  bankers  and  federal  agriculture  officials.  In  addition, 
eviewed  public  records  such  as  bankruptcy  files. 

For  the  past  two  days  you  have  heard  the  problems  of  California  agriculture 
led,  redefined,  explained  and  justified.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
ae  it  as  we  see  it  in  microcosm  in  Fresno  County— the  nation's  richest  agri- 
jral  county—and  then  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  causes  of  the  current  con- 
>ns,  with  emphasis  on  financing  and  credit. 

I  am  very  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  Fresno  County.  A  study  done  by 
Lopment  Research  Associates,  Los  Angeles,  says  that  the  county  now  has  13,000 
)loyed  and  that  this  number  will  climb  to  18,000  by  1990.  The  unemployment  rate 
le  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  a  whole  was  7.6  percent  as  of  November  1971;  this 
.tion  has  been  aggravated  in  the  past  by  in-migration  from  outlying  areas  of 
•aced  farm  workers  seeking  employment.  DRA  expects  this  in-migration  and  out- 
Ltion  to  reach  equilibrium;  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "is  is  estimated  that 
equilibrium  point  will  be  at  an  approximate  rate  of  unemployment  of  7.5  percent, 
timate  that  this  chronic  unemployment  condition  will  persist  through  1990  in 
bsence  of  dramatic  policy  changes.  There  is  little  reason  to  expect  either 
mic  growth  in  the  Fresno  area,  public  or  private  job  training  programs,  or 
sal  in  observed  agricultural  employment  trends  to  alter  this  condition  at 
resent  tim.e." 
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In  many  small  towns,  over  half  the  people  are  on  welfare;  there  is  now 
little  out-migration,  for  cities  such  as  Fresno  cannot  absorb  the  jobless.  A 
January,  1970,  Fresno  County  had  about  30,000  people  in  need  of  manpower  tra 
and  an  additional  12,000  unemployed  youths  in  need  of  training. 

And  the  problem  goes  beyond  farm  labor.  Between  1964  and  1968,  some  17, 
farms  ceased  to  exist  in  California,  many  of  which  were  small  and  independen 
operated.  The  Giannini  Foundation  has  predicted  that  between  1968  and  1975, 
small  farmers  will  have  ceased  to  operate  in  California.  In  a  study  last  yea 
TRW  Corp.  reported  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1970,  the  Fresno  bankrup 
office  (which  serves  the  San  Joaquin  Valley)  processed  nearly  as  many  bankru 
as  in  all  of  1968  and  1969.  These  farmers  themselves  join  the  ranks  of  the  j 

TRW  concludes,  "The  state  of  California  has  not  yet  confronted  in  any  o 
coherent  manner  the  fact  that  it  contains,  within  its  borders,  depressed  are 
such  as  Fresno  and  Stockton,  roughly  equivalent  in  magnitude  to  nationally  r 
nized  and  funded  areas  such  as  Appalachia.  The  unfortunate  economic  conditio 
Fresno  are  masked  behind  Fresno  County's  status  as  the  nation's  richest  agri 
county. " 

This  is  the  environm.ent  in  which  some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporati 
and  financial  institutions  dominate  the  economic — and  social — reality.  One 
name  the  large  insurance  companies  and  the  Eastern  banks  which  are  financing 
glomerates  and  "vertically  integrated"  ventures  in  agribusiness.  Insurance  c 
such  as  Prudential,  to  give  an  example,  finance  many  of  the  transactions  inv 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  land.  This  is  an  area  which  certainly  needs  mor 

The  Center  for  New  Corporate  Priorities  has  chosen  to  concentrate  its  r 
to  date,  however,  on  some  of  the  food  packers  and  processors  which  offer  fin 
to  farmers,  and  on  Bank  of  America,  the  largest  financier  of  California  agri 
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Bank  of  Acerica  provides  over  50  percent  of  the  state's  agricultural  credit, 
ting  to  $1.5-billion  in  1970.  Its  trust  department  operates  100,000  acres  in 
an  Joaquin  Valley.  Companies  having  director  interlocks  with  Bank  of  America 
Che  past  fifteen  years  own   nearly  a  million  acres  of  agricultural  land  in 
an  Joaquin  Valley,  about  one-forth  of  the  total  agricultural  land.  In  recent 
,  several  Bank  of  America  officers  have  been  California  state  agriculture 
ials  at  the  same  time  they  were  employed  by  the  bank— particularly  the  direc- 
of  the  California  Department  cf  Agriculture  under  the  administrations  of  both 

and  Reagan,  The  administrator  of  the  federal  farm  subsidy  program,  Kenneth 
Lck,  has  his  land  held  in  a  Bank  of  America  trust, 

r  cite  these  things  to  give  ycu  an  ides  of  the  position  of  the  world's  largest 
Ln  California  agriculture.  Its  policies  have  a  prcfcunc  effect. 
;o  do  the  credit  policies  of  the  food  processors  and  packers,  which  have 
ible  to  exercise  great  leverage  in  determining  market  prices  and  crop  sup- 
.  These  companies  range  from  small  community  packing  houses  to  huge  concerns 
by  corporations  like  Tenneco  and  Del  Monte. 

:e  have  defined  four  areas  in  which  banks  and  food  processors  are  having  con- 
ible  negative  impact  on  rural  life  in  California.  The  first  is  the  support 
ks  of  the  trend  to  mechanization,  without  any  consideration  for  the  effects, 
cond  is  bank  participation  in  financing  the  State  Water  Project—and  lobbying 
.  The  third  is  the  potential  influence  cf  gigantic  trust  holdings.  The 

is  the  credit  policies  of  banks  and  packers,  and  their  impact.  The  emphasis 
e  placed  on  this  fourth  area,  credit. 
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I,  Mechanization 

The  trend  towards  mechanization  is  firmly  set  in  California  at  a  rate  fa 
than  anyplace  else  in  the  United  States.  Though  much  of  the  research  and  devel 
ment  emerges  from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis — we  could  call  it  taxp 
subsidized  research  for  the  large  growers — a  signiflgant  amount  also  comes  frc 
private  corporations  which  are  financed  by  the  big  banks  interested  in  seeing 
their  larger  customers  become  ''more  bankable"  through  increased  efficiency.  I 
this  trend  because  together  with  the  banks'  support  of  the  California  Water  Pr 
and  their  credit  policies,  it  is  a  trend  that  means  more  rural  poverty.  This  s 
to  have  escaped  the  banks ,  which  were  simply  interested  in  sales  and  profit  pt 
jections. 

The  tomato  harvester  appeared  in  California  in  1961;  95%  of  the  state's  t 
harvest  (and  50%  of  the  U.S.  production)  is  now  harvested  mechanically.  Mechani 
has  of  course  also  begun  to  affect  grape  production  as  well.  In  1969,  1.9%  of 
Fresno  County's  wine  grape  harvest  (of  a  total  of  12,800  acres)  was  harvested 
machine;  the  figure  rose  to  17.5%  in  1970  and  probably  between  28%  and  47%  las 
year,  TRW  Corp.  reports. 

The  universities  and  private  firms  which  have  contributed  in  research  and 
development  of  the  tomato  harvester  and  grape  harvester  include  the  following: 

University  of  California,  Davis 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Maryland 

Blackwelder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rio  Vista,  Calif. 

H.D.  Hume  Co. 

Food  Manufacturing  Corp. 
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Massey-Ferguson 
Button  Manufacturing  Co. 
two  principal  entities  in  the  development  of  the  tomato  harvester  were  UC 
;.s  and  Blackvelder  Manufacturing.  , 

,  Of  the  total  amount  spent  (53.3-mlllion)  in  R  &  D  for  the  tomato  harvester, 
■lillion  was  by  private  firms,  including  about  $490,000  by  Blackwelder.  Black- 
,er's  activity  in  developing  the  harvester  was  financed  by  Crocker-Citizens 
.  We  have  been  unable  to  calculate  to  what  extent  the  Bank  of  America  has 
involved  in  financing  mechanization,  but  we  were  assured  by  Bank  of  America 
cultural  economist  John  Knechel  that  BofA  has  been  lending  aoney  to  companies 
g  research  on  mechanization  in  proportion  to  '^how  business  has  stepped  up  in 
j  field."  Knechel  explained  the  rationale  behind  BofA's  support  of  mechanization; 
I  Inducements  to  make  loans  are  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  statements  of 
ers.  It  is  an  economic  inducement,  the  only  inducement  we  reccgnize. . .by  in- 
sing  their  efficiency  (through  mechanization)  ,  such  com.panies  (large  farmers) 
Iraking  themselves  more  bankable.  It  gives  them  access  to  more  credit." 
Such  logic,  unfortunately,  operates  in  a  void  of  any  information  about  the 
=ate  social  effects.  Schmitz  and  Seckler,  in  retrospect,  have  estimated  the 
5  of  the  tomato  harvester  in  displaced  wages  to  amount  to  $42 . 9-million  per 
I  by  1973.   Similarly,  it  is  estimated  that  the  grape  harvester  will  have 
JLaced  4500  workers  by  1973  with  a  resultant  loss  of  $1.7-million  in  employment 
ue.  Although  California  banks  abound  with  respected  agricultural  economists, 
of  them  seemed  to  have  realized  that  these  costs  would  be  borne  solely  by 
isplaced  workers.  They  assumed  that  somehow,  county  and  state  resources  would 
P  the  mess,  in  addition,  we  have  heard  from  bankers  that  the  new  jobs  brought 
tomation  would  mop  up  the  unemployed;  in  fact,  the  new  opportunities  offered 
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by  mechanization  will  amount  to  only  one-fourth  the  number  of  displaced — and  1 
should  be  no  assumption  that  the  displaced  will  get  first  shot  at  these  new  jc 


II.  California  Water  Project 

The  California  Water  Project,  a  grand-scale  gift  to  large  growers  from  U 
payers  and  banks,  may  have  an  even  more  profound  effect  on  rural  poverty  than 
mechanization.  Aside  from  its  ecological  impact  and  the  subsidized  water  it  d( 
to  California's  largest  landowners,  the  Water  Project  may  well  be  a  killing  b] 
to  small  farmers  on  the  East  Side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

It  brings  water  to  the  West  Side  of  the  Valley,  increasing  acreage  in  pr( 
there,  so  much  acreage  in  fact  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  critical  oversupp! 
in  a  number  of  crops,  forcing  the  small  farmer  further  into  his  cost-price  ta: 
There  is  a  logic,  however,  to  the  Water  Project  to  the  banks  and  growers  whicl 
supported  it.  Bank  of  America's  big  friends  can  absorb  the  lower  prices  for  a 
years  while  their  smaller  competitors  go  under. 

Bank  of  America  and  Bankers  Trust,  New  York,  were  instrumental  in  the  fir 
the  Water  Project;  BofA  underwrote  at  least  $600-million  in  bonds,  and  has  bee 
pushing  the  project  since  its  inception.  The  bank  has  said  simply  that  the  Ca] 
Aqueduct  would  bring  more  jobs  to  the  West  Side  of  the  Valley — a  statement  in 
true,  for  the  new  acreage  under  production  there  will  be  devoted  to  more  laboi 
intensive  crops.  But  again,  the  net  effect  seems  to  have  escaped  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  gains  in  employment  caused  by  the  Water  Projf 
will  be  wiped  out  by  mechanization  in  the  years  following  1975.  In  the  second 
there  is  the  price-squeeze  aimed  at  small  farmers. 

The  predicted  price-squeeze  can  be  explained  very  simply  in  terms  of  ovei 
production.  The  Giannini  Institute  predicts  that  there  will  be  one  million  aci 
of  additional  land  brought  into  production  due  to  irrigation  in  California  by 
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million  acres  by  2000.  Much  of  thl.  land  (330,000  acres  by  1990)  Is  In  the 
:  Side  Of  the  San  Joac,uIn  Valley.  I^e  to  the  relatively  high  cost  of  Water  Pro- 
water  (  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  growers  are  not  paying  the  full  price  ) 
certain  crops-those  with  a  high  enough  "cash  value"  to  pay  for  the  water- 
be  planted  there,  principally  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts  (the  so-called 
clalty  crops").  For  exa^le,  the  West  Side  win  probably  plant  an  additional 
000  acres  of  "high  value  crops"  by  1980  and  285,000  acres  by  1990. 
in  Westlands  Water  District,  where  Bank  of  toerlca  officers,  advisors  and 
>«ers  control  one-third  of  the  Water  District  seats,  115,000  acres  will  be 
nto  specialty  crops  by  1990. 

since  California  produces  fron,  90%  to  lOOX  of  sone  of  these  crops,  the  lo- 
tions are  clear.  There  will  be  oversupply,  or  what  the  Gianninl  Institute 
"excess  acreage."  By  1980,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  76,000  acres  of  tree 
.  nuts  and  grapes  and  51,000  acres  of  vegetables.  One  way  of  looking  at  this 
«  over  80  percent  of  the  new  acres  on  the  West  Side  wlU  be  excess. 
Wdlne  to  the  institute,  the  price  I^act  would  be  considerable:  deciduous 
prices  would  decline  5  to  7  percent,  aleond  prices  4  to  9  percent,  grapes 
2  percent  and  oranges  2  to  4  percent.  Given  past  experience,  little  of  these 
;es  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

he  large  corporate  growers,  especially  those  with  considerable  non-farm 
,  can  absorb  these  price  declines  for  a  few  years;  the  small  competitor  can't, 
rp.  puts  the  issue  more  bluntly: 

Kh?ELilH"---i- 

10  s"     "\:::,:rye:r:':hi;rtH   ^'^  '°T"''  agncmtural  mtereLs   tkmg 
'«■  to  purJhIse  Lndf       .1  ''  ""  ^"'   '°  absorb... therefore,   allowing 

itlculture?  eastslde  when  the  individual  fanners  leave 
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Which  growers  are  involved  in  snecialty  crops?  Tfinneco,  owner  of  Kern  Cou 
Land  Co.,  has  thousands  of  acres  of  citrus,  almonds  and  grapes;  Kaiser  Aluminu 
is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  walnuts. 

Perhaps  Bank  of  America  did  not  anticipate  this  effect  of  water  on  crop 
distribution  and  prices.  But  not  coincidentally,  the  bank  is  interconnected  wi 
a  number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Water  Project.  In  Westlands  Water  District, 
as  the  following  chart  shows,  BofA  "friends"  have  received  a  large  public  subs 
in  land  value  from  the  Water  Project,  calculated  at  $300-an-acre  increase  (fro 
information  in  Land  and  Power  in  California) : 


Subsidies  on  Land  Value.  Westlands  Water  District 


grower 


Wm.  J.  Deal  (Bank  of  America 

Agricultural  Advisory  Board) 

Russell  Glffen  (Bank  of  America 
customer) 

South  Lake  Farms  (Harry  S.  Baker, 
Bank  of  America  director) 

Standard  Oil  (R.A.  Peterson, 

Bank  of  America  and  Standard 
Oil  of  Calif,  director) 


acreage 

9,852 
45,159 
10,335 

10.474 


Subsidy:   in 
in  land  v 


$2.96-iBli 


13.50-mi 


3.10-iiii 


3.14-inl 


In  addition,  Getty  Oil  Co.,  whose  board  of  directors  includes  Bank  of  America  < 
G.F.  Getty,  Louis  B.  Lundborg  and  C.J.  Medberry,  will  put  30,000  acres  of  new  j 
into  production  because  of  the  Water  Project.  There  are  ether  Interlocks  with 
Water  Project  beneficiaries  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

More  importantly,  BofA  officials  have  been  lobbying  for  the  project.  To  g- 
you  just  one  example,  the  bank's  Senior  Vice  President  Alan  Brown  publicly  bad 
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i.o8itlon  7  in  1970  to  ball  the  project  out.  Proposition  7  raised  the  ceiling 
bond  interest  on  all  state  bonds,  at  a  time  when  California  had  $600-mlllion 
nsold  Water  Project  bonds. 

I  think  the  above  examples  give  you  a  hint  as  to  why  the  world's  largest  bank 
backing  the  Water  Project. 


Trust  funds 

The  third  area  of  concentration  of  agricultural  power  is  bank  trust  funds.  I 
Lon  it  primarily  because  the  scant  facts  that  we  have  indicate  there  is  an 
.-inal  concentration  of  power  which  at  the  very  least  hinders  representation  of 
•ubllc  interest  in  decisions  about  agriculture. 

Let's  take  two  examples.  First.  Bank  of  America  operates  100.000  acres  of 
ultural  land  with  an  aggregate  production  of  $2-million  per  year  In  the  San 
in  Valley.  In  all.  Bank  of  America's  $3.7-billion  (1970  figure)  trust  holdings 
de  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  in  real  estate  and  mortgages.  I  simply  ask 
are  the  impllcatlons-f or  farm  labor,  small  farmers  and  poverty-of  such 
3e  land  holdings,  if  the  managers  of  the  trust  funds  are  also  in  effect  repre- 
rlves  of  large  agricultural  interests? 

second,  the  stock  holdings  of  the  major  banks'  trust  funds  could  have  a  signifigant 
:  on  the  course  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  trust  funds  for  which  we  have 
moldings  listed  is  the  Bank  of  America-Glannini  Foundation.  Tl.ls  foundation, 
the  beginning  of  1969,  owned  shares  in  Del  Monte,  Bank  of  America  NT  &  SA, 
c  Gas  &  Electric  and  Standard  Oil  of  California,  to  name  a  few  companies  which 
avily  involved  in  California  agriculture.  .Another  simple  question:  if  this 
n  is  continued  through  the  $1.9-billion  or  more  in  BofA  trust  dept.  stock 
gs,  is  it  likely  that  any  policies  not  promoting  the  welfare  of  these  corporations 
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would  be  followed  by  Bank  of  America? 

IV.  Credit 

I  feel  that  the  availability  of  credit  is  the  single  thing  now  which  could 
revitalize  rural  areas.  The  Water  Project  is  almost  completed,  the  effects  of 
mechanization  have  begun  and  are  perhaps  irreversible.  Yet  the  banks  still  have 
the  opportunity  to  adjust  their  credit  policies  in  agriculture,  if  they  accept 
that  it  is  good  for  agriculture  in  the  long  run,  and  if  they  are  prodded  to  do 


There  is  an  important  reason  why  it  is  imperative  now  to  make  available  mc 
reasonable  production  credit — the  annual  loans  needed  for  planting,  fertilizing 
pruning  and  harvesting — to  small  farmers.  If  present  small  farmers  do  not  have 
adequate  credit,  then  they  will  certainly  go  under,  and  no  one  but  the  wealthic 
individuals  and  the  corporations  can  replace  them,  because  of  the  extremely  hig 
costs  of  purchasing  land  and  equipment.  In  1950,  average  farm  size  was  260  acre 
and  average  capital  investment  $41,000.  By  1969,  the  size  had  risen  to  616  acre 
and  investment  to  $327,000:  while  farm  size  had  increased  two-and-a-half  times, 
investment  rose  20  times.  Another  way  to  put  it  is  that  capital  investment  has 
risen  about  eight  times  as  fast  as  farm  income.  One  farmer  told  us  he  had  just 
invested  $57,000  to  plant  37?!  acres  of  citrus ~a  very  small  farm.  In  short,  nev 
entry  into  California  agriculture  is  closed  for  the  small.  The  ones  who  still 
exist  may  not,  unless  production  credit  loosens. 

The  small  farmer  is  at  a  definite  disadvantage  in  production  financing.  Ef 
year  he  will  need  funds  for  his  pre-harvest  and  harvest  costs  (pruning,  fertiH 
pesticides,  purchase  and  maintenance  of  equipment).  In  California,  this  comes  t 
an  average  of  $60,000  for  a  616  acre  farm,  including  such  items  as  depreciatlor 
taxes,  interest,  etc.  An  indication  of  production  credit  needed  annually  is  gl^ 
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the  following  chart,  compiled  from  University  of  California  and  California 
artment  of  Agriculture  figures . 


ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  COSTS 


crop 

preharvest  cash  & 
(cost  per  acre) 

labor 

total  production  cost 
per  acre 

Emperor  grapes 

$  303.48 

$  532.09 

Thompson  seedless 

grapes 

191.23 

364. A5  (except 
harvesting) 

Navel  oranges 

380.00 

616.03 

Cardinal  peaches 

615.83 

1215.36 

For  such  costs,  the  farmer  has  only  a  few  alternatives  for  credit  (if  he  Is 
large  enough  to  generate  internal  financing).  He  can  go  to  a  private  commercial 
,  to  the  Production  Credit  Association  (a  national  lending  cooperative),  or 

packing  house  or  food  processor. 

The  Farm  Credit  Service  calculates  that  short  and  intermediate  credit  (for 
larvest  and  harvest  costs,  and  equipment)  in  United  States  agriculture  comes 

the  following  sources : 

Commercial  banks 38 . 2% 

Production  Credit  Association  and 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks 17.4% 

Dealers  and  individuals  (including 
packers  and  processors) 41.5% 

Farmers  Home  Administration 2.9% 

Some  of  the  options,  however,  are  closing.  The  trend  is  briefly  as  follows; 

arge  banks  are  cutting  back  on  production  loans  to  small  farms.  The  Production 
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Credit  Association  is  not  an  adequate  option  for  the  many  restrictions  it  pul 
on  loans.  Therefore,  the  small  farmer  must  go  to  a  packer  or  processor,  when 
he  is  put  at  a  market  disadvantage.  No  wonder  he  fails.  Fresno  bankruptcy  re( 
show  that  most  small  farms  going  under  are  in  debt  to  packers,  not  banks. 

Let's  look  at  how  this  squeeze  works  in  more  detail. 

Commercial  banks  have  traditionally  provided  financing,  but  in  recent  y< 
the  availability  of  credit  for  small  farmers  has  declined.  The  Bank  of  Amerl( 
which  provides  $800-million  to  $l-billion  in  production  credit  each  year,  hai 
it§  own  words  "taken  a  hard  look"  at  loans  to  small  farmers.  Bank  represental 
tell  us  that  those  who  have  been  financed  by  the  Bank  of  America  in  the  past 
have  "moderate"  difficulty  in  getting  new  loans ,  and  f arn»ers  who  have  not  be* 
financed  by  BofA  will  have  a  "very  difficult"  time  getting  a  loan. 

The  reason  given  by  the  banks  for  discouraging  loans  to  small  farmers  it 
small  farms  are  less  efficient  than  larger  growers  and  therefore  are  greater 
This  is  but  a  circular  argument:  they  are  greater  risks  because  they  can't  g« 
adequate  credit. 

For  a  number  of  signifigant  crops  in  California,  such  as  grapes,  citrus, 
or  even  cotton,  the  small  farmer  ought  not  to  be  in  en  unfavorable  position, 
cost  per  ton  and  yield  per  acre  are  often  better  than  larger  growers,  and  are 
usually  as  good.  Conversly,  the  alleged  "efficiency"  of  the  largest  growers  i 
something  approaching  a  hoax.  Russell  Giffen  and  J.G.  Boswell  are  getting  ami 
credit  because  they  can  manipulate  land  to  get "maximum  federal  subsidies  and 
their  water  and  mechanization  are  subsidized.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  eff icier 
and  inefficiency  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  availability  of  credit. 

I  would  like  to  relate  an  anecdote  told  to  us  by  Bank  of  America  trust  c 
It  puts  into  perspective  just  what  ample  credit  could  do. 
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I  Several  years  ago,  an  elderly  farmer  and  his  wife  both  died,  willing  their 
:  acres  of  cotton  and  other  crops  to  Bank  of  America's  trust  department,  under 
^;onditions  of  the  mortgage.  The  trust  officer  said  that  this  farm  "would  have 
.bankrupt  in  two  years."  On  receiving  the  property,  the  bank  put  its  own  money 
:the  farm,  hired  the  couple's  son  for  $7000  per  year,  and  in  two  years  put 
p  in  the  black.  This  year,  the  bank  trust  officers  say,  the  farm  will  turn 
jfit  of  several  thousand  dollars;  this  will  climb  to  many  times  that  within 
jer  year  or  two.   This  seems  to  say  that  a  few  other  farms  might  be  brought 
jthe  near-dead  with  adequate  credit. 

Janks  have  several  policies  which  favor  their  larger  customers.  One  is  the 
)ver  of  production  credit.  When  the  production  loan  comes  due  each  year,  the 
las  a  choice  to  carry  it  over  to  the  next  year,  or  foreclose.  For  its  larger 
lers,  such  as  Russell  Giffen,  owner  of  45,000  acres  in  Westlands  Water  District, 
ink  uses  the  carryover,  and  grants  him  new  credit  as  well.  Giffen  has  been 
d  to  carry  over  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  indebtedness  because, 
Ing  to  the  Fresno  trust  officers,  the  bank  cannot  "afford"  to  foreclose  on 
owever  they  show  no  reluctance  to  foreclose  on  smaller  farms  whose  debt  may 
tenth  that  of  Giffen.  Perhaps  the  message  here  is  that  inefficiency  and  mis- 
ment  are  to  be  rewarded  if  it  is  done  on  a  grand  enough  scale, 
anks  can  also  favor  the  larger  growers  through  the  "msximum  indebtedness" 
jthey  set  as  a  requirement  for  loans.  A  certain  portion  of  the  farmer's  property 
p  free  of  indebtedness  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  loan;  the  banks  adjust 
prcentage  according  to  size,  and  thus  can  easily  exclude  the  smaller  farmer. 
Loduction  Credit  Association,  a  national  lending  cooperative,  is  an  option 
rohibitive  restrictions,  according  to  some  farmers  we  interviewed.  PCA  loans 
re  restrictive  than  bank  loans:  the  farmer  must  use  his  loan  only  for  pre- 
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harvest  and  harvest  costs.  PCA  also  offers  some  intermediate  credit  for  pur< 
of  machinery  such  as  tractors.  The  cost  of  such  credit  is  usually  one  to  tw( 
cent  lower  than  bank  credit,  but  the  farmer  is  held  to  a  tight  annual  budget 
since  loans  are  granted  in  increments.  Finally,  the  farmer  must  m^t  a  maxii 
indebtedness-per-acre  requirement.  For  vineyards,  as  an  example,  this  amount 
$900  per  acre  maximum. 

Because  of  PCA  and  bank  restrictions,  many  small  farmers  are  left  with 
one  alternative,  packers  and  processors.  Both  smaller  local  packing  houses, 
much  larger  concerns  o\TOed  by  conglomerates — such  as  the  Del  Pvey  packing  hoi 
modernized  by  Tenneco  last  summer  for  $450,000 — offer  such  credit.  The  Fresi 
and  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  lists  the  follovjing  number  of  packers  and  pre 
(for  fruits,  vegetables  and  cotton)  in  Fresno  County: 


cotton  ginning  and  compressing 
fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 


7 
12 

4 
16 

3 
34 


The  farmer  has  two  schemes  for  packing  house  financing  available;  both 
him  at  a  market  disadvantage,  and  both  could  cause  him  to  fail.  The  first  is 
the  packer  to  lend  to  the  farmer,  using  the  crop  for  security.  Such  loans  u£ 
carry  interest  charges  one  to  two  percent  higher  than  the  bank  rate,  and  in 
cases  it  is  specified  in  the  agreement  that  the  interest  rate  is  one  percent 
than  the  prevailing  Bank  of  America  rate.  For  the  farmer  there  is  a  disadva 
namely  the  fact  that  fluctuations  in  prices  will  greatly  affect  his  ability 
repay  the  loan.  Since  the  packing  house  negotiates  the  prices  at  which  crops 
be  sold  to  marketing  outlets,  the  farmer  may  not  benefit  much  at  all,  and  ma 
fact  end  up  owing  the  packing  house  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  even 
his  income  does  not  cover  the  packing  costs.   In  the  present  market,  such  pr 
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;zes  have  been  increasing. 

The  second  scheme  is  for  the  packing  house  to  offer  the  farmer  a  guaranteed 
.um  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  his  crop,  and  give  him  a  no- 
est  advance  on  the  payment,  to  cover  pre-harvest  and  harvest  costs.  I^.eoretically 
shifts  the  risk  of  price  fluctuations  to  the  packer:  if  the  market  price  at 
St  time  is  greater  than  the  price  agreed  upon,  the  packing  house  takes  the 
rence;  if  the  price  is  lower,  the  packing  house  will  suffer  a  loss.  But  the 
nining  factor  here  is  the  choice  of  the  price.  Usually  it  is  offered  by  the 
ig  house  and  not  open  for  negotiation;  it  is  often  close  to  the  lowest  price 
lat  crop  in  the  previous  year. 

:he   packers  can  also  use  their  credit  leverage  to  dictate  supply.  Let  me 
>n  example.  Several  years  ago,  when  wholesale  peach  prices  in  the  San  Joaquin 

were  high.  Del  Monte  began  offering  incentive  financing  to  farmers  who  would 
se  their  acreage  of  peaches.  The   result  is  now  being  felt;  as  these  new  plant- 
atured,  there  developed  an  oversupply  of  peaches,  driving  down  the  whole- 
rice  which  Del  Monte  pays.  Retail  prices,  however,  have  not  dropped  propor- 
ely.  Because  of  this,  the  oversupply  is  no  problem  to  Del  Monte,  but  the 

is  stuck  with  excess  plantings  of  a  permanent  crop,  and  low  prices. 
F  course  once  the  farmer  is  in  debt  to  a  processor,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
^where  for  credit.  The  cycle  could  very  well  end  with  his  going  bankrupt. 
:  because  of  any  inherent  inefficiency-  simply  because  of  size. 

te  causes  of  poverty,  rural  unemployment,  farm  bankruptcies,   as  you  can 
•e  pretty  complex.  It's  almost  hard  to  define  who's  responsible,  and  whether 

the  financial  institutions  really  share  that  responsibility.  But  in  this 
gnorance  is  not  a  defense.  If  you  are  impressed  like  I  am  with  a  sense  of 
sm  and  futility  about  the  future  of  rural  California,  you  might  be  amazed 
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at  this  document  published  by  Bank  of  America  in  1970,  "Focus  on  Fresno  Coum 
According  to  this  pamphlet,  there  are  no  major  problems  in  the  Central  Valle 
at  least  none  which  the  investor  ought  to  be  concerned  about.  It  says  here  tl 
employment  is  going  to  go  up  (but  fails  to  mention  that  it  will  parallel  con 
farmer  and  farm  worker  unemployment),  it  says  that  there  will  be  Industrial  i 
and  that  there  will  be  more  jobs  because  of  the  Water  Project  (but  fails  to  i 
the  problems  it  will  bring).  The  need  for  Fresno  County  to  offer  job  trainii 
relocating  of  displaced  workers  is  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  the  need  ; 
the  county  to  "increase  its  efficiency  in  raising  agricultural  products."  Tl 
pamphlet  assures  us  that  "Bank  of  America  is  the  bank  that  knows  Fresno  Coun' 
best";  after  all,  it  has  "Men  on  the  Spot!' in  22  locations  there.  I  don't  thii 
that  the  "Men  on  the  Spot"  really  know  the  implications  of  the  $1.5-billion  i 
the  bank  pours  into  agriculture.  If  the  bank  does  know,  it  does  not  act  with 
social  conscience. 

Anyway,  like  other  major  American  corporations.  Bank  of  America  has  a  wi 
making  its  point  of  view  come  true.  An  agricultural  credit  officer  told  an  ii 
viewer  last  summer  that  the  major  criterion  in  selecting  which  farmers  will  | 
credit  is  "we're  trying  to  identify  those  people  who 're  going  to  be  around  ii 
Well,  now  who's  deciding  who's  going  to  be  around  in  1980?  Aside  from  statinj 
again  that  its  own  credit  policies  are  going  to  decide,  let's  look  at  a  few  ( 
the  people  who've  been  deciding,  in  the  appendix  to  this  testimony: 

Earl  Coke,  former  Bank  of  America  officer,  and  Robert  Long,  presently  a 
officer,  are  directors  of  the  UC  agricultural  extension  which  conducted  resef 
on  mechanization  for  large  growers.  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  another  top  officer,  was  < 
the  President's  Commission  on  Agricultural  Policy,  and  was  Assistant  Secretai 
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ulture  (U.S.).  He  was  also  Gov.  Brown's  Director  of  the  California  Department 
riculture  when  he  was  a  bank  officer.  Earl  Coke  was  Reagan's  director  of  the 
ornia  Department  of  Agriculture,  also  concurrently  with  his  position  as  bank 
er.  and  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  U.S.  as  well.  The 
continues  for  pages:  corporations,  official  positions,  lobbying  groups, 
i  say  no  more  about  what  these  interrelationships  mean  for  decision-making 
riculture.  and  whose  interests  are  being  represented. 

-efs  talk  to  the  issue  directly:  what  responsibility  does  a  bank  which  lends 
lllion  a  year  to  agriculture  have-what  responsibility  does  a  food  processor 
fers  credit  have- towards  seeing  that  such  loans  don't  cause  social  havoc, 
erty?  We  think  that  it's  unfair  for  corporations  to  put  the  cost  of  their 
r  non-existent  social  decision-making  on  the  unemployed,  the  jobless,  and 
taxpayer.  In  other  words,  financiers  must  be  a  "catalyst  for  social  change." 
row  a  phrase  from  the  BofA  1970  annual  report.  (I  should  qualify  that  they 
to  be  a  catalyst  for  positive  social  change,  not  negative.) 
le  first  step  is  for  the  corporation  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  social 
BofA  apparently  has  a  "social  accounting"  scheme  called  "Arithmetic  of 
'."  but  I  have  not  seen  it  work  in  agriculture.  The  second  is  to  do  something 
tial  to  offset  the  social  costs  already  incurred;  I  see  little  of  this  either, 
rd  is  to  anticipate  social  costs  in  present  and  future  policies.  As  you 
en  from  Bank  of  America's  statements  with  regard  to  credit,  there  is  none 
either.  And  I  think  there  is  little  likelihood  that  this  will  change,  if 
rformances  by  America's  major  corporations  give  any  indication, 
at  is  the  place  of  the  government  in  all  of  this?  At  the  very  least,  federal 
tural  policies  are  not  exactly  discouraging  the  concentration  of  credit  in 
Is  of  the  big.  Banks  are  lending  to  such  giants  as  Boswell  and  Giffen  because 
subsidies  are  making  them  "bankable."  I  suggest  that  a  change  in  federal 
!  to  give  the  small  farmer  a  chance-which  by  his  efficiency  he  ought 
anyway— might  give  incentives  for  banks  to  lend  money  there. 
must  somehow  offset  the  tremendous  inertia  of  our  giant  agribusiness 
s  and  their  billion-dollar  lenders.  We  know  what  it  is  doing  to  rural 
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APPENDIX;  Bank  of  America  Director  Interlocks  with  Agribusineee 


The  following  appendix  documents  the  Interlocking  directorships  betwee 
America  Corp.  (and  its  affiliates)  and  other  companies  involved  in  agr 
at  the  farming,  processing  and  distribution  levels,  and  with  public  ag 
and  lobbies  concerned  with  agriculture.  Land  ownership  figures  are  inc 
where  available;  their  accuracy  is  not  in  all  cases  assured,  due  to  th 
sources  of  easily  available  land-ownership  data  (including  annual  repo 
water  district  compilations  and  the  Nader  study,  Land  and  Power  in  Cal 

Where  Bank  of  America  directors  are  listed,  numbers  refer  to  the  folia 
associations: 

l=BankAmerica  Corp.  director 

2=Bank  of  America  NT  &  SA  director 

3=Bank  of  America  New  York  director 

A=Bank  of  America  Managing  Committee  member 

A.  Bank  of  America  directors  and  agribusiness  interlocks 


HARRY  S.  BAKER  (director-2) 


Producers  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

South  Lake  Farms 

Lake  Bed  Farms 

California  Flax 

Pleasant  Valley  Farm  Co. 

J.E.  O'Neill 

Thunder bird  Farms 

Painted  Rock  Ranch 

Delta  Cotton  Co. 

Arizona  Farming  Co. 

Maricopa  Cotton  Gin  Co. 

Santa  Rita  Ginning  Co. 

Agricultural  Seed  Co.  of  Arizona 

Totem  Pole  Real  Estate  Co. 

Prodco  Warehouse 


54,000 
1,C77 
8,120 
8,A37 
4,480 

6,000 


5.  COO 


LOUIS  A.  PETRI  (director-2) 


L.A.P.  Inc. 

Allied  Grape  Growers 

Napaco  Vineyards 

Ballard  Ranch 

United  Vintners/Itallan-Swlss 

Colony  of  America 
Petri  Wine  Co. 
North  Point  Land  Co. 
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D  FERROOGIARO  (director-2) 

Cortaro  Farms 

Allied  Properties   (Taylor 

Ranch) 
Knig  Winery 

ERT  DI  GIORGIO  (director-1 ,2) 

DiGiorgio  Corp. 

S&W  Fine  Foods  Corp. 

Tree  Sweet  Products   Co. 

IAS  McDANIEL  JR.    (director-    1,2) 

Kern  County  Land   Co. 

MDRPHY   (director-2) 

Tejon  Ranch   (51Z  owned  by 

Times-Mirror) 

RLY  WARNER   (director-3) 

Corn  Products  Co. 

BRYANT   (director-2) 

Bryant  Ranch 

PETERSON   (director-1, 2, 3) 

Union  Sugar     (Consolidated   Foods) 

HALE   (director-2) 

Leslie  Properties 
Hale  Bros.   Realty 

:ES  HERWOOD    (senior  Vice  President, 
us) 

Rancho  Visatadores 

T  W.   LONG    (Senior  Vice  President 
iculture) 

Irvine  Ranch 
Sunk! St  Growers 


15,000     acres  +  44,000  leased 


27,000 


350.000 


348,000 


10.000 


11.200 


59.000 


101,600 


3  O  -  72  -  pt.3C  -  14 
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A.H.  BRAWNER  (Executive  Vice 
President) 

Del  Monte  Corp. 


21,220 


B.  Corporations  with  Bank  of  America  interlocks 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA  (306,000  acres) 

R.A.  Peterson  (director-1 ,2,3) 

UNION  OIL  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA  (about  50,000  acres,  most  of  which  is  leased 

P.C.  Hale  (director-2) 

Robert  DlGiorgio  (director-1, 2) 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY  (There  are  90,000  acres  "adaptable  to  agriculture  or  o 
velopment  in  fee  in  California,"  the  .company  reports;  in  western  Kern 
30,000  acres  of  previously  desert  land  are  scheduled  to  receive  water 
Feather  River  Project.) 

G.  F.  Getty  (director-2) 

Louis  B.  Lundborg  (director-1 ,2,3,4) 

C.J.  Medberry  (director-1, 2, A;  chairman) 

DI  GIORGIO  CORP.  (Subsidiaries  include  DiGiorgio  Fruit  Corp.,  Earl  Fruit 
N.Y.  Fruit  Auction,  Philadelphia  Fruit  Exchange,  DiGiorgio  Development 
and  Guaranteed  Products.  DiGiorgio  acreage  breaks  down  as  follows:  Sie: 
Vista  Ranch  (Delano,  800  acres);  DiGiorgio  Farms  (Bakersf ield,  7500  ac: 
Danton's  Orchard  (Marysville,  1500  acres)  and  New  England  Orchard  (Mar 
ville,  900  acres). 

Robert  DiGiorgio  (director-1 ,2) 
A.E.  Sbarboro  (director-2) 
C.F.  Wente  (director-2) 
P.C.  Hale  (director-2) 

FOREMOST-McKESSON-ROBBINS  (Includes  Foremost  Dairies) 

C.F.  Wente  (director-2) 
P.C.  Hale  (director-2) 
L.A.  Petri  (director-2) 

KAISER  INDUSTRIES  (Land  holdings  include  Rancho  California  (98,000  acres 
agriculturally-oriented  land  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego);  Aliso 
(6000  acres  in  San  Joaauin  Valley);  Kellog  Dam  Fanch  (5200  acres  in  Coi 
Costa);  Butte  Farms  (lOAO  acres  of  orchards  in  the  Sacramento  Valley); 
Rancho  Ventura  (10,000  acres). 

E.F.  Kaiser  fdirector-1 ,2) 

F.  A.  Ferroggiarc  (director-2) 
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'^  l^^7]^   M°^^  (This  lumber  company  is  currently  converting  timber  land 
orchard  in  Northern  California  and  planting  apples  and  pears.) 

S.C.  Biese  (director-2) 

O.R.  Cheatham  (past  director) 

IC  LIGHTING  CO  (This  utility  has  diversified  into  the  field  of  agribusiness. 
acquired  W.C.  Fowler  and  Sons  Farm  Management  Co.  and  is  "engaged  in  land 
uisition,  farming,  packing  and  marketing  of  lands  and  products  in  Tulare 
n  and  Madera  counties  for  investor-owners."  Recently  Pacific  Lighting  boilght 
e  Goose  growers  for  $22-million.  adding  28  entities  and  10,026  acres  ) 

D.P.  Bryant  (director-2) 

A.H.  Brawner  (Executive  Vice  President) 

P.C.  Hale  (director-2) 

LIDATED  FOODS  (Owns  Union  Sugar  Co.,  with  11,200  acres.) 

I. A.   Peterson  (director-2) 
Poland  Tognazzini  (director-2) 

■MIRROR  CO.  (Owns  51%  of  Tejon  Ranch,  with  348,000  acres.) 

'.D.  Murphy  (director-2) 

..S.  Dillingham  (director-1,2) 

:C  VEGETABLE  OIL  CO. 

Robert  DiGiorgio  (director-1,2) 
'.C.  Hale  (director-2) 


..R.  Marusi  (director-3) 
NTE 

•H.  Brawner  (Executive  Vice  President) 
SIMON 

.D.  Murphy  (director-2) 
EINZ 

•B.   Gookin    (director-3) 
GROCERIES 

leodore  Von  der  Ahe    (director    1,2) 
STORES 
:ed  Ferroggiaro    (director-2) 
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C.  Government  positions  and  lobbying  groups 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

J.W.  Tapp,  past  Bank  of  America  officer,  was  concurrently  «  member 
this  commission. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Earl  Coke,  past  Bank  of  America  officer,  was  concurrently  ABSistant 

of  Agriculture. 
J.W.  Tapp,  past  Bank  of  America  officer,  was  concurrently  Assistant 

of  Agriculture. 

CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Earl  Coke,  past  Bank  of  America  officer,  was  concurrently  director 

department  in  Gov.  Reagan's  first  term. 
J.W.  Tapp,  past  Bank  of  America  officer,  was  concurrently  director 

this  department  in  Gov.  Brown's  administration. 

AGRICULTURE-BUSINESS  COUNCIL  (lobbying  group) 

Robert  W.  Long,  director  (Senior  Vice  President,  Agriculture) 
Beverly  Warner,  director  (dlrector-3) 

COUNCIL  OF  CALIFORNIA  GROWERS 

Robert  W.  Long,  director  (Senior  Vice  President,  Agriculture) 
WINE  INSTITUTE 

L.A.  Petri,  director  (director-2) 
CALIFORNIA  RETAILERS  ASSOCIATION 

P.C.  Hale,  director  (director-2) 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD  CHAINS 

Theodore  Von  der  Ahe,  director  (dlrector-1 ,2) 
CALIFORNIA  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSOCIATION 

J.F.  Herwood  (Senior  Vice  President,  Loans) 
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?ank  of  America  Interlocks  with  California  Water  Prol^rt  rnn^,.o.^».o 


;ER  industries   (Won  a  $4-million  contract  to  lay  the  South  Bay  Aqueduct 
■cm  the  Department  of  Water  Resources.)  i^queaucc 

E.  F.  Kaiser  (director-1,2) 

F.  A.  Ferroggiaro  (director-2) 

FIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO.  (Has  contracts  on  the  Suppliers,  Inertie,  and  Oro- 
lle-Thermalito  agreements.  Has  a  series  of  hydro-plants  on  the  Feather  River 
d  may  supply  power  for  the  Tehachapi  pumps.) 

C.F.  Wente  (director-2) 

HERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  (Contractor  on  Suppliers,  Inertle.  OrovlUe-Thermolito 
11  Pyramid-Castaic  power  agreements.) 

T.M.  McDaniel,  president  (director-1,2) 
P.C.  Hale  (director-2) 
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"We  Merely  Make  Loans"  ,  A  Report  of  the  Center  for  New  Corporate  Prioritiea 
Bank  of  America  Project,  30U  South  Ardmore,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90020,  March  *' 


in-Lrociue-Lioi^t 


we  mere 
make  I  cms 


It  is  with  curious  logic  tha 
the  American  corporation  views 
"responsibility."  When  a  Bank  q- 
America  economist  was  recently  « 
what  the  bank's  role  is  in  infill 
cing  California  agriculture  towc 
mechanization  and  therefore  further  hardships  for  farm  workers,  he  disci 
any  responsibility,  saying  "we  merely  make  loans." 

But  when  it  suits  ,the  bank's  profit  and  public  image.  Bank  of  Americc 
counter  criticism  of  its  treatment  of  minorities  by  saying  "we're  helpir 
community.  Look,  we  make  loans." 

Corporations,  in  short,  control  the  concepts  with  which  we  measure  th' 
social  responsibility,  responsiveness,  creativity. 

They  also  control  the  issues,  once  they  decide  it  is  in  their  interes 
to  be  "responsible"  for  them.  For  UC  Santa  Barbara  students,  the  war  had 
been  their  issue;  they  took  the  Bank  of  America's  Isla  Vista  branch  away 
and  the  bank  took  their  issue  away.  "The  war  is  bad,"  said  Chairman  Loui 
Lundborg  then  to  ewery  student  group  he  met.  Now  that  the  bank  controller 
the  Vietnam  issue  (Lundborg  suddenly  received  a  barrage  of  invitations  t 
speak  before  peace  groups),  it  had  "social  responsibility."  Generously,  I 
of  America  began  sharing  it  with  students  and  citizen  groups. 

"Social  responsibility,"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  commodity.  Once  a 
corperation  has  bought  it,  it  has  insurance  against  unwanted  change. 

Wanted  change  is  a  different  story.  The  Bank  of  America  proudly  claims 
credit  for  the  progress  of  California  agriculture  and  for  millions  of  mic 
class  homes.  Bank  founder  A. P.  Giannini,  his  followers  relate,  was  a  hare 
nosed,  powerful  man  with  many  connections,  who  built  the  world's  largest 
bank,  a  symbol  of  prosperity.  That  is  positive  change. 

But  why  should  the  Bank  of  America  use  its  power  to  help  end  the  war, 
or  to  pressure  its  polluting  customers  to  stop?  A  Senior  Vice  President 
recently  stated  —  sincerely  —  "I  am  frightened  at  the  concept  of  a  corp 
having  that  much  power  in  politics;  do  you  think  the  corporation  should  h 
that  much  power?" 
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r  course  the  corporation  already  has  that  power. 

irv  executives  claim  it  was  unsought,  that  power  concentrates  in  certain 
;  because  of  "man's  inherent  greed."  "basic  business  principles."  In  short, 
IS  delegated  by  the  hard  facts.  By  which  they  mean  the  hard  ecojKJiHic 

lere  are  also  hard  human  facts.  They  delegate  power  to  the  people  who 
enge  an  outdated,  stifling  value  structure.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
of  America  Project  research  which  follows, 

focuses  on  responsibility.  It  does  not  attempt  to  place  it  consistently 
particular  executive  office  at  a  particular  point  in  time  (although  there 
ome  such  references);  rather,  It  presents  a  much  more  complex  picture 
ned  not  to  absolve  an^  person  within  that  picture,  but  to  challenge 
of  them  to  creative  solutions  for  this  society's  survival, 
e  Bank  of  America  Project  need  not  elaborate  that  it  is  a  time  for 
ive  survival  tactics. 


There  Qre  olso  • 
hnrd  human  facts, 

They  delegate 
power  to  The 


eoDie 


peop 


20 
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The  Bank  of  America  is  1nterest< 
rriechanized  farming.  We  invest  in  me 
field  packing,  a  1969  Bank  ad  procl 
in  the  Sacramento  Bee.  "If  you're  1 
ested  in  vegetables,  we're  Interest 
you." 

There  are  some  people  interested 
i^vegetables  whom  the  Bank  of  America 
nores  —  California's  small  growers 
farm  workers. 

By  1973,.  almost  4,500  workers  w1 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  mecha 
grape  harvester.  And  small  growers  i 
not  be  able  to  afford  sTich  machinery.^ 

In  a  recent  phone  conversation,  when  asked  if  Bank  of  America  is  sul 
sidizing  research  efforts  into  farm  mechanization,  John  Knechel ,  the 
bank's  agricultural  economist,  replied,  "We  don't  subsidize  anyone  --  \ 
are  not  a  government  agency.  We  do  give  loans,  and  some  of  our  customer 
are  companies  doing  research  on  mechanization."  Knechel  explained  that 
the  bank  does  not  know  what  loans  will  be  used  for  specifically;  induce 
ments  for  giving  loans,  he  said  are  "found  in  the  profit  and  loss  state 
of  farms.  It  is  an  economic  inducement,  the  only  inducement  we  recogniz 
Rightly,  Mr.  Knechel  states  the  relationship  between  the  bank's  econ 
power  and  "progress"  in  agriculture.  The  bank's  loans  proniote  greater  e 
ficiency.  Knechel  explains,  "by  increasing  their  efficiency  (through  me 
zation),  such  companies  are  making  themselves  more  bankable.  It  gives  tl 
access  to  more  credit." 

MeanwJiile,  it  gives  small  growers  less  access  to  economic  power.  The 
Bank  of  America  views  this  trend  somewhat  fatally:  "The  reality  is  that 
many  small,  full-time  family  farms  have  become  uneconomic."  states  the  I 
publication  California;  People,  Problems.  Potential.^  A  flock  of  statii 
about  productivity,  acreage  and  population  has  apparently  swooped  down  i 
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the  small  grower  and  threatens  to  swallow  him,  the  book  Implies. 

What  small  growers  must  indeed  contend  with  is  a  free-market  system 
which  restricts  their  borrowing  power.  They  cannot  get  loans  from  banks 
like  Bank  of  America,  so  they  must  rely  on  financing  called  "growing  con- 
tracts" from  food  processors.  By  such  a  contract,  the  grower  produces  a 
specified  amount  of  a  crop  for  the  processor  at  market  price.  If  he  pro- 
duces  a  surplus. ^that  goes  to  the  processor  at  a  reduced  price;  if  he  pro- 
duces  less  than  contract,  he  is  penalized.  The  processor,  protected  from 
any  loss,  of  course  has  an  open  line  of  credit  to  the  bank. 

R.A.  Peterson,  past  Bank  of  America  president,  had  given  the  small  grower's 
dilemma  some  thought,  but  he  rejected  any  program  to  buoy  him  up.  In  1968 
he  told  the  California  Canners  and  Growers  that  "to  maintain  uneconomic  farm 
units  by  federal  policy  is  not  only  bad  economics,  but  a  cruel  social  injus- 
tice to  industrious  people  who  deserve  a  better  shake. "^ 

iB  re'allby  is  'bh2\"b    ^^  "^^"^'"  "'^''^'"  ^^"'^  °^  ^^^'T"  "^eans 

\n\/    *nm?^l       -f  I  ll  I  -        ^^^^^  °"*  *^^  ^""^^^   landowner.  The  rationale 
i^     0[  I  ^1    ,    1  UN  to  initiate  a  "voluntary  land  retirement  pro- 

le       lami  y     la^rmS^'*^'"'"  according  to  California:  Peop-...  Proh- 

f^     Ly^OUl  1  lO      wi   i      the  maximum  freedom  of  market  forces  possible, 
)nOmiG.  to  enable  the  healthy,  competitive,  cofm-,erciai 

segment  of  agriculture  to  seek  its  own  level  of  profitable  operation"^  - 
in  other  words,  make  the  market  free  by  excluding  many  of  its  participants. 

The  bank  concedes  that  small  growers  have  alternatives.  Mr.  Peterson 
defines  them:  "1)  move  up  to  commercial  scale  farming;  2)  retrain  for  another 
job;  3)  retire."^  Where  is  the  fourth  alternative? 

One  direct  investment  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  California  Water  Pro- 
'ject.  certainly  doesn't  open  up  any  new  options.  The  bank  holds  $l50-minion 
in  the  water  plan's  bonds.  Senior  Vice  President  Robert  Long  admits  that 
the  plan  is  designed  for  large  corporate  growers  and  will  offer  water  too 
expensive  for  small  growers  to  afford. 

(In  addition,  the  Water  Project  threatens  the  ecology  of  San  Francisco 
B^  and  of  Northern  California.  In  return,  admittedly.  Bank  of  America  has 
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saved  Californians  600  trees  by  publishing  its  1970  Annual  Report  on  re- 
cycled paper.  An  announcement  to  that  effect,  on  the  back  page  of  the  re- 
port, ironically,  by  the  same  mathematics  cost  Californians  30  trees.) 
Amidst  all  the  social  impact  its  agribusiness  investments  have,  the 


bank  attempts  to  convey  a  neutral  '''*    \a/0      Iot^x  i  f^       lOO     ~fr 
position.  According  to  Bank  of  '      i    i  '^^^p    '    '^       U 

obby  on  tarnn  \i 


position.  According 
America's  John  Knechel ,  the  com- 
pany takes  no  stand  on  the  issue 
of  farm  labor;  "we  have  no  formal  lobby  on  farm  labor 


he  says;  Consiste 


ly,  President  Clausen  claims  to  the  public  that  Bank  of  America  is  not  ta 
sides  in  labor  disputes.  A  brief  episode  between  the  Bank  of  America  and 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  in  1968  contradicts  that. 

The  bank,  namely,  had  owned  5,500  acres  of  land  near  Delano,  which  it 
secured  after  foreclosing  on  a  mortgage  owned  by  Mr.  P.J.  Divizich.  Agri- 
business Investment  Company  was. set  up  to  lease  the  land  from  the  bank  an 
operate  it.  With  the  grape  boycott  in  full  swing,  UFWOC  approached  the 
bank  to  set  up  negotiations.  Bank  of  America  replied  in  a  telegram  to  Ces 
Chavez,  "the  Bank  has  leased  the  grape  producing  properties  you  mentioned 
Agribusiness  Enterprises  (Agribusiness  Investment  Co.).,  and  consequently 
is  not  operating  the  ranch."  Also,  Mr.  Fred  Morgan,  an  attorney  for  the 
bank,  told  UFWOC  attorney  Jerome  Cohen  that  the  bank  had  no  obligation  urn 
federal  law  to  negotiate  with  the  farm  workers. 

Agribusiness  Investment  Company,  the  convenient  shield  between  the  ban! 
and  Its  responsibility  for  farm  workers,  had  been  founded  when  the  bank  f( 
closed  on  Divizich's  property.  Four  days  after  its  founding.  Agribusiness 
Investment  signed  a  lease  with  Bank  of  America  to  manage  the  property.  The 
signatories:  Alvin  McNeil  and  Jack  D.  Swaner  (two  attorneys  for  the  bank  i 
also  President  and  Vice-President  of  Agribusiness  Investment),  and  E.  A. 
Iverson  anfl  C.  E.  Cooper,  bank  Vice  Presidents. 

Dtvizich  was  as  displeased  with  Agribusiness  Investment  as  the  farm  wor 
kers  were.  In  the  first  year  the  bank's  paper  corporation  operated  his  Ian 
it  caused  Divizich's  grape  tonnage  to  drop  from  33,000  to  20,000.  Divizich 
sued  Bank  of  America  for  mismanagement,  an  action  still  pending. 
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are  other  examples  of  the  bank's  taking  sides  in  California  agri- 
one  of  them  bank  management's  support  of  the  Bracero  Progra.Ti. 
1964,  growers  could  bring  bracero  labor  into  California  -  Kexi- 
workers  who  received  seasonal  contracts  to  come  across  the  border 
The  arrangement,  of  course,  ignored  domestic  workers'  needs  for 
using,  wages  and  living  standards  by  importing  Mexicans  for  whom  the 
Bre  not  responsible.  When  Senator  George  Murphy  introduced  a  bill 
3  restore  the  Bracero  Program,  Bank  of  America  President  A.  W 
illed  the  bill  "just."S  Robert  Long  said  it  provided  "a  necessary 
:e  unavailable  elsewhere. "^  Long  also  stated  that  the  farm  workers 
)  bad  off"  as  people  think. 

Ik  of  America  thinks  about  California  agribusiness  from  its  own 
'lew.  With  directors  and  management  from  DIGiorgio,  Von's  and  For- 
son  on  its  board  of  directors,  the  bank  shares  their  problems 
their  bright  outlooks.  There  is.  Indeed,  a  bright  outlook  for 
farming,  for  plenty  of  water  for  large  growers.  Meanwhile,  Bank 
and  Its  friends  must  live  with  their  problems.  "Thi  efforts  of 
rs  to  organize,"  a  bank  research  compilation  says,  "hav-...ca£t  a 
r  the  San  Joaquin  Valley." 


■t5 


The  eff or 

of -farm  work 
ers  to  organ 
,  ize  hc\ye  os^st 
a  shadow  0- 
yer  -bhe  5an 

JoDQuin  Valle 
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The  Bank  of  America  Project  is  indebted  to  the  following  people  and  c 
for  their  generous  help  in  this  research  effort.  We  thank  you: 

Fred  Goff ,  Michael  Sweeney,  of  NACLA  and  the  Pacific  Studies  Cente 
respectively;  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing.  Comnittee;  the  Calif 
Migrant  Ministry. 
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BAilXOFAIJERICA: 
BIG  COAST  TARGET 

For  Bombers  and  Critics,  It's 
a  Favorite  Enemy  Now 


hy  STEVI-.N  V.  ROBERTS 

ixciji  10  r.i'  .\>«-  y.>r<  Tiizfs 
LOS  ANGELES.  May  15— A 
visitor  asked  a  friend  the  other: 
day  how  to  find  tlic  Bank  of^ 
America  headquarters.  "Tl'at's: 
easy,"  .ca;ne  the  reply.  "Just' 
Follow  the  smoke."  ! 

Officials  at  the  Bank  of| 
America,  the  largest  non;;ovcrn-! 
nental  bank  in  the  world,  do' 
lot  find  such  remarks  funny, 
n  Februar)',  1970,  or.e  of 
rank's  branches  was  burned 
lov.'n  during  riots  in  the  siu- 
ler.t  community  of  Isla  Vista. 

Since  then,  branches  have 
)cen  attacked  39  times  —  22 
imcs  by  explosive  devices  and: 
7  by  fire  bombs  or  arson, 
'liree  attacks  took  place  last 
\'eek — one  in  Berkeley  and  two 
n  the  San  Fernando  Valicy,  a 
uburb  of  Los  Angeles. 
"Its  a  damn  serious  problem 
ecause  of  the  frequencv,"i 
aid  P.  E,  Sullivan,  an  cxccu-' 
ivc  vice  president  of  the  bank.; 
1  an  interview.  "If  it  continues 
t  this  pace  it's  bound  to  have 
n  effect  on  our  customers  and 
mployes."  l 

Other  Critics  Arc  Vocal  I 
The  bombings  coincide  with  a! 
arragc  of  cric:ci^nl  U'at  has! 
een  aimed  at  bank  policies 
ler  tliii  past  year.  Mo^t  of 
le  critics  disavow  the  bomb-l 
■s,  and  feel  that  the  aitucks 
ily  divert  attention  from  bank; 
:tivities  that  tliey  contend 
'e  Immoral. 

The  physical  assauK.s  on  the 
ank  of  America  are  part  of  ai 
•oader  pattern  in  Caliornia.l 
ov.  Ronald  Reagan  said  re-1 
ntly  that  there  were  4.443. 
►mb  threats  during  the  last: 
>  months  of  J970.  and  that 
ere  were  1,052  incidents  in! 
tiich  bombs  were  found. 
Targets  ranged  fronj  Losj 
igcies  City  Hail  and  buildings; 
Stanford  University  to  a 
but  ban  supermarket.  But  the 
nk  of  America,  whose  990 
anches  make  it  as  ubiquitous 
fried  chicken  iranchises,  jsi 
e  central  focus.  Whv?  I 

After  Jsia  Vista,  i  student' 
IS  reported  havin?  said,  "ihc' 
nk  was  the  bigr.e.-t  capitalist 
:ablishnicnt  around  —  an  e\- 
ipic  of  American  capilali.>m 
»icj  i.s  killin«  people  ;ir..iiiid 

»    uv»flfl    i,„i|    (n    ihA    llniiod 


loaturmr.  the  b;.t.k.iMimin/'  at 
iJ-'a  Viita  are  .stii!  bi,"  s-^IIcr*: 
Jit  campus  bookstores.  Officials 
also  cite  the  "cjpvcat"  svn-l 
crome.  The  oniv  person  ar- 
rested for  any  of  the  bombincs 

Mill  V alloy  who  told  the  police 
■that  -if  sce:nej  like  the 
tiling  to  do,"  according  to  Mr 
Sullivan. 

All  Bombings  at  Night 
Most    of    (he    devices    have 
been  crude  pii>o  bombs  stuffed 
with  gunpowder.  All  have  been 
set  at  night,  and  no  one  has 
been     injured.     The     bombers 
seem  to  share  a  premise  cur- 
rent among  some  radicals:  Vio-i 
Jcnce   against   propertv   is   all: 
rjght,  but  not  against  people.     I 
At  the  same  time,  the  Bank' 
Of  America  has  been  attacked^ 
wfh   words  —   thousands   of 
them.    The    Center    for    New' 
Corporate  Priorities,  started  bv 
students     at     tlie     University; 
of    Southern     California,     has- 
charged  that  the  bank  supports 
large  farmers,  thus  rep.'-essiii" 
farm  workers,  and  that  it  fi- 
nances   econo.Tiic    imperialism 
abroad,    yet    refu.^es    to    helpi 
minorities  at  home.  i 

The  Centers  major  com-' 
plaint,  however,  is  L'lc  bujik'sl 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 

.  Bank  officials  have  many! 
tunes  ".specifically  rejected  thel 
charge  that  we  as  an  in5titution' 
suppoit  and  profit  from  t!ie 
war  in  Vietnam."  The  bank  also 
distributes  personal  statements 
by  its  officers  who  opao.?c  tiio 
conflict. 

War  Goods  Are  Financial 
Mr.     Sullivan     readily     ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  'Vei 
finance  many  companies  who' 
produce    good.-?    and    materiel 
used  in  the  war.".  He  added 
.  **We  have  a  role  in  Jetting  om' 
opinions  be  known  about  tiie 
war,  but  we  shouldn't  let  tho.«:e 
opinions    cloud    our    banking 
decisions."  .     ", 

The  root  of  the  conflict  be-i 
tween  the  bank  and  its  critics 
IS    not   over    facts,    but    over, 
premises.  The  bank  continues 
to  believe  that  "banking  deci- 
sions" should  be  made,  as  Mr 
Sullivan  put  it,   on   the   basis 
of    "economics,    not    politics.'' 
Profit  is  still   its   major  goal.I 
To  Ed  Scanlon.  of  the  Center 
for  i\ew   Corporate   Prioriiies. 
this   attitude  only   "feeds   the, 
status  quo"  and  does  nothing 
to  alter  basic  )>owcr  relation-' 
ships  in  the  societv.  Louis  B.| 
Lundborg.     who    recently    re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  bank's 
board,  recognized  this  cleavage 
in^a  speech  last  year.  | 

"We  are  fac  ing  a  real  honest-! 
to-God  disenchantment."  hci 
said,  "not  just  a  pasj,ing  mo-' 
mentaiy  flare-up  that  will  go: 
nway  if  we  just  keep  it  coolj 
for  a  while.  There  is  a  new| 
valuvo    system    emerging    in 

Anutr(««        if-irflf...      w.ifh       f|,„i| 
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Bof  A  Issues  Detailed 
Rebuttal  to  Charges  of 
Social  Irresponsibility 

Speclol  to  the  Americon  Bonkcr 

SAN  FRANCISCO.— Bank  of  America 
NT&SA  has  prepared  a  detailed  rebut- 
tal to  a  pamphlet  which  had  charged  the 
$27.8  billion-deposit  bank  with  .social 
irresponsibility  in  connection  with  many 
of  its  activities  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  document,  "Anatomy  of  an  Accu- 
sation," was  prepared  by  Geoff  Brou- 
illette  of  the  public  relations  staff  for 
internal  use  by  the  bank's  officers  who 
often  are  confronted  with  the  type  of 
questions  rai.sed  in  the  critical  pamphlet. 

The  BofA  rebuttal  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to,  "We  Merely  Make  Loans," 
a  pamphlet  published  last  March  just 
before  the  BofA  annual  meeting  by  the 
Center  for  New  Corporate  Piiorities. 

The  center  charged  that  the  bank  was 
insensitive  to  the  public's  needs  and  so- 
cially irresponsible  in  connection  with 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  financing- 
of  a  copper  venture  on  the  South  Pacific 
island  of  Bougainville,  the  handling  of 
minority  loans  and  employment  and  the 
financing  of  agricultural  bu.siness  in 
California. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  center  was 
founded  in  1970  by  a  group  of  .students, 
most  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  The  center,  how- 
ever, is  staffed  by  full-time  personnel, 
including  a  USC  doctoral  candidate  who 
wa.s  once  a  summer  intern  in  New  York 
at  Business  Week  magazine  and  later  a 
part-time  reporter  for  its  Los  Angeles 
bureau. 

James  P.  Langton,  senior  vice  piesi- 


dent  for  public  relations,  decided  on  a 
more  detailed  rebuttal  than  most  coipo- 
rations,  including  BofA,  usually  give  to 
charges  laised  against  them  mainly,  he 
said,  because  he  was  iningued  by  the 
persuasiveness  of  what  he  considered  an 
out-of-context  and  generally  unfair  doc- 
ument. 

Moieover,  since  the  charges  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  were  representative  of 
those  often  raised  by  ciitics  of  the  bank. 
Mr.  Langton  said  he  thought  a  detailed 
answer  would  be  useful  to  the  officeis 
who  on  occasion  are  called  upon  to  de- 
fend the  bank  in  public. 

"We  don't  consider  the  center  particu- 
larly noteworthy  or  significant  among 
the  many  critics,"  Mr.  Brouillette  ex- 
plained. "There  are  many  groups  making 
the  same  or  .similar  charges,  but  this 
seeined  to  be  more  rationally  presented 
than  the  others." 

In  his  answering  document,  Mr.  Brou- 
illette sets  down  in  the  left-hand  column 
of  each  page  the  complete  text  of  "We 
Merely  Make  Loans."  In  the  right  hand 
column  and  in  a  different  type  face,  he 
responds  to  nio.st  of  the  specific  and 
implied  charges.  The  original  document 
ran  to  23  pages  with  another  page  cf 
notf^s.  The  BofA  answer  is  49  pages  long, 
including  notes. 

At  least  one  top  BofA  officer  already 
has  made  use  of  the  answe>ing  pamphlet, 
which  was  sent  out  under  a  cover  letter 
July  28  by  Mr.  Langton. 

G.  Robeit  Tniex  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  lending  officer  for 
the  southern  division,  used  the  booklet 
as  a  briefing  paper  for  an  appearance 
he  made  before  a  group  of  young  adults 
.si:K)n^ored  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

"Some  of  the  same  litany  of  criticism 
came  up  at  the  meeting,"  recalled  Bnice 
Mitchell,  a  BofA  public  relations  officer 


in  Los  Angeles,  "and  the 
in  veiy  handy  in  making 
one  ought  to  be  able  to 
accusations   beyond   the  n 
of  them." 

Officials  of  the  center 
pressed  with  the  answer, 
research  director  of  the 
James  Lowery, "project  din 
mer  Business  Week  inte 
time  reporter,  conceded  th; 
nal  document  was  not  witl 

"But  BofA  made  many 
exTors  they  accused  us  of 
serted  Mr.  Scanlon.  Anion, 
of  the  BofA  answer,  Mr. 
were  Its  rhetorical  treatnK 
sues  and,  even  though  the  f 
center  document  was  repor 
answers  ignored  the  contex 
cism. 

Mr.  Scanlon  flatly  dispute 
assertion  of  the  BofA  ans 
title  of  the  center  pamphli 
on  a  statement  attributec 
agricultural  economist  whi 
having:  made.  Mr.  Scanlor 
was  listening  on  the  teh 
the  economist  said:  "We  i 
)oan.s." 

The  bank  stands  by  its 
contention  that  he  did  not 
remark  and  certainly  not 
text  the  center  reported 
that  the  bank  feels  no  re.sp 
its  impact  on  society  otl 
obligation    as    a    lender. 

Mr.  Scanlon  said  the  ce 
was  at  work  on  another  e 
pamphlet  when  the  BofA  an 
He  said  the  center  is  prep; 
reports  on  BofA  and  has  coi 
.A^  If  red  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  " 
lish  a  book  on  the  bank  so 
year. 
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natorSTEVExsox  Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  Curtis  Anderson 
iinkist  and  Mr.  Jack  Sullivan  of  the  California  Canners  and 
^ers  Co-op. 

ank  you  gentlemen,  for  joining  us  this  afternoon.  You  are  wel- 
to  proceed  by  reading  your  statements  or  summarizmg  them 
.  AxDERsox.  We  decided  it  did  not  make  any  difference   so  I 
itart.  "  ' 

EMENT  OF  CURTIS  ANDERSON,  MANAGER,  GROWER  RELA- 
)NS  DEPARTMENT,  SUNKIST  GROWERS,  INC.,  SHERMAN  OAKS 
LTV  ' 

.  AxDERsox.  I  am  Curtis  Anderson  for  Sunkist  Growers.  I  man- 
le  growers  relations  department. 

at  Sunkist  Growers  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  put 
)erspective  the  position  it  plays  as  a  grower-owned  cooperative 
'  "Z^^""  ""^  events  that  occur  in  the  marketing  of  all  varieties  of 

from  California  and  Arizona.  Sunkist  is  considered  quite 
^  ^?  \  n^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  78-year  history  successfully  marketed  ap- 
^^^%^.^^.Percent  of  the  production  of  citrus  in  California  and 
na.  Ihis  IS  especially  unique  when  you  consider  the  fact  that 
ower-member  agreements  provide  that  they  have  the  option  to 
raw  trom  the  system  once  each  year. 

formation  of  Sunkist  in  the  1890's  was  out  of  a  dire  need  to 
le  adequate  returns  to  an  industry  which  was  destined  for 
m  unless  it  was  able  to  organize  and  represent  itself  in  a  unified 
n  the  marketplace.  One  of  the  unique  features  of  Sunkist,  as 
s  other  successful  cooperatives,  is  that  best  described  as  self- 
nterprise  with  its  only  reason  for  existence  being  to  serve  a 
%  need  of  its  members. 

3e  more  specific  about  Sunkist,  we  are  a  federated  marketing 
ative  representing  8,700  growers  in  California  and  Arizona, 
lies  totaled  $344  million  this  past  season.  Our  membership  is 
ted  to  growers  and  associations  of  growers.  These  8,700  grower- 
5rs  have  an  average  per-capita  ownership  of  approximately  30 

are  basically  an  organization  of  small  growers  who  have 
I  themselves  of  the  opportunity  proWded  under  the  Capper- 
id  Act  to  ]oin  together  to  effect  the  economies  of  large-scale 
g,  shipping,  and  marketing.  The  Capper- Volstead  Act  has  pro- 
the  framework  whereby  any  efficient  farmer  or  producer  of 
tural  commodities  has  the  opportunity  to  be  a  viable  part  of 
ncultural  community.  The  Capper- Volstead  Act  was  not  de- 
to  lift,  up  the  inefficient,  poorly  operating  producer.  Its  au- 
f'ere  motivated  by  the  need  to  help  those  that  were  wiUing  to 
la  foster  their  own  prosperity. 

ight  be  well  at  this  point  to  describe  our  federated  nature  as 
fi?  ^  eentrahzed  cooperative.  At  the  base  of  the  Sunkist  sys- 
i  the  8,700  grower-members  located  in  the  two  States.  The  next 
3  the  local  association  or  packinghouse  voting  unit  which  has 
rehip  m  a  local  district  exchange.  There  are  approximately 
ai  associations  or  packinghouse  units  who  gain  voting  repre- 
m  through  20  local  district  exchanges.  It  is  at  this  district 
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exchange  level  that  the  coordination  of  marketing  between  the  li! 
and  Sunkist  central  takes  place  and,  also,  the  grower  representat" 
on  the  central  board  of  directors. 

Each  district  exchange's  number  of  directors  on  the  board  is  de 
mined  by  its  last  3  years'  average  volume  through  the  system.  A  : 
mula  provided  for  in  our  bylaws  provides  for  representation  on 
basis  of  volume.  In  addition  to  each  grower  having  an  opportui 
to  determine  who  shall  represent  him  at  the  local  level,  district  i 
change  and  Sunkist,  the  grower-member  contributes  the  moneys 
quired  to  capitalize  the  organization.  Each  grower  contributes  cap 
dollars  in  relationship  to  the  volume  he  markets  through  the  syst 
both  fresh  and  processed.  His  capital  credits  are  represented 
physical  plant  facilities  and  inventory,  such  as  our  two  prodi 
plants,  one  for  oranges  and  grapefruit,  and  the  other  for  lem( 
Other  capital  items  are  the  central  headquarters,  it  furnishings,  { 
the  like. 

Unique  advantages  available  to  the  small  grower  through  the  S' 
kist  system  are  many.  First  of  all,  he  takes  advantage  of  the  lai 
scale  marketing  thrust  Sunkist  has  effected  over  the  years  of  its 
eration.  Also,  the  small  grower  can  obtain  equal  treatment  on 
basis  of  size  and  grade  of  fruit  he  produces  equal  to  a  large  grov 
The  central  pooling  system  in  our  products  operations,  as  well 
export,  provides  for  sharing  the  risk  and  marketing  opportunii 
which  would  not  be  available  to  the  small  grower  unless  he  ha 
system  as  provided  for  in  Sunkist.  Local  associations  are  compri 
of  large  as  well  as  small  growers,  both  of  whom  recognize  the  adv 
tages  to  be  gained  through  utilizing  centralized  activities. 

In  addition  to  pooling  at  the  central  level  for  the  growers'  bene 
extensive  pooling  programs  are  conducted  at  the  local  associat 
level.  Grower  equity  is  maintained  through  these  kinds  of  system  a 
the  large  and  small  growers  are  rewarded  alike  for  quality,  sizes,  a 
grades  produced,  but  the  greatest  benefits  derived  are  sharing  of  i 
risks  and  marketing  opportunities. 

Sunkist's  basic  responsibility  is  that  of  marketing  and  those  fir 
tions  that  would  be  considered  supportive  to  marketing  or  wh 
would  in  some  way  enhance  the  value  of  the  production  of  its  me 
bers.  Sunkist's  responsibility  for  the  growers'  fruit  begins  when  i 
local  association  or  packinghouse  prepares  the  fruit  for  market  un( 
the  grade  qualifications,  container  specifications,  and  other  standar 
zations  set  forth  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  responsibility  fr< 
this  point  until  the  proceeds  of  sale  are  returned  to  the  local  assoc 
tion  are  that  of  the  central  organization. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  describe  some  of  the  acti 
ties  along  this  marketing  chain  that  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  S,^i 
grower  members.  Sunkist  is  engaged  in  extensive  advertising  a 
merchandising  campaigns  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  1 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  fresh  fruit.  These  marketi 
activities  are  carried  out  by  salaried  employees  located  in  43  offi< 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  whose  only  function  is 
represent  the  grower  in  the  market  and  actually  sell  his  fruit.  It 
extremely  important  that  the  grower  have  market  representation  a 
of  such  a  size  that  he  can  be  heard  and  reckoned  with  as  a  respon. 
ble  and  effective  force  in  the  marketing  of  his  crops.  j 
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rhis  current  season,  which  began  November  1,  1971,  the  board  of 
•ectors  approved  an  advertising  and  merchandising  program  for 
varieties  totahng  $8.5  million.  These  funds  are  earmarked  for  use 
the  purchase  of  point-of-sale  material,  to  support  a  staff  of  60 
rchandisers  m  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  purchase  adver- 
ng  space  m  magazines  and  local  newspapers,  and  to  air  television 
nmercials.  The  funds  will  also  be  used  to  develop  trade  incentive 
)grams  to  encourage  customers  to  handle  and  merchandise  Sunkist 
^us. 

Another  effective  sales  and  merchandising  program  is  the  con- 
ler  service  department  which,  since  the  1920's,  has  tried  to  answer 
istions  and  provide  the  consumer  with  helpful  information  all 
se  years.  We  adopted  such  a  policy  because  we  felt  that  the  only 
Y  to  successfully  market  a  food  product  was  to  have  satisfied  cus- 
lers.  This  current  season  $300,000  is  budgeted  for  this  activity, 
ich  includes  free  consulting  service  to  hospitals,  hotels,  and  large 
)lant  feeding  establishments,  institutional  research,  recipes,  cook- 
ks,  and  food-page  service  to  newspapers  for  the  consumer's  benefit. 
iy  also  make  television  and  public  appearances  on  consumer 
iters. 

t  would  be  well  to  note  at  this  point  that  in  the  face  of  subdivision 

urbanization  m  traditional  citrus-producing  areas  in  California, 
iage  m  the  two  States  is  now  the  largest  it  has  been  in  the  history 
he  industry   Groves  have  been  urbanized  and,  at  the  same  time, 

areas  have  been  developed  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  desert 
eys  ot  California  and  Arizona.  The  marketing  of  the  production 
;hese  acres  is  formidable  in  itself  without  considering  the  fan- 
ic  increase  in  production  in  Texas,  Florida,  and  other  citrus- 
lucmg  areas  of  the  world.  This  is  why  it  is  extremely  important 

citrus  growers  today  are  represented  effectivelv  in  the  market 
that  they  take  advantage  of  all  the  economies  and  efficiencies  of 
keting.  Sunkist,  for  the  benefit  of  its  grower  members,  is  engaged 
market  development  program  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Sunkist 
wers  has  long  had  market  representation  in  these  other  areas  of 
world  and  last  year  nearly  20  percent  of  the  60  million  cartons 
ti  marketed  by  Sunkist  were  sold  in  foreign  lands.  We  have  en- 
id  m  market  development  programs  sponsoring  trade  teams  from 
B  countries  to  visit  the  producing  areas  of  California  and  Arizona 
also  to  represent  the  grower  in  tariff  negotiations  to  insure  his 
treatment  in  foreign  markets. 

current  and  good  example  of  the  grower's  collective  advantage 
►day  s  sophisticated  market  is  the  ability  of  Sunkist  to  obtain  the 
ahzation  of  quotas  on  grapefruit  in  Japan  beginning  this  season, 
nst,  m  cooperation  with  Government  agencies,  was  directly  re- 
sible  for  the  liberalization  of  the  quota  system  on  lemons  in  1964. 
fnn*^  ^^^^  liberalization,  growers  were  selling  approximately 
)00  cartons  of  lemons.  During  this  same  period  of  time,  the  f  .o.b. 
i  for  a  40-pound  carton  of  lemons  has  increased  from  $3.42  in 

to  $4.95  the  season  just  closed.  We  are  extremely  optimistic  in 
;ase  of  grapefruit,  and  our  track  record  on  lemons  gives  us  cause 
•  so.  We  are  scheduling  the  sale  of  a  thousand  cars  of  grapefruit 
ipan  this  year  compared  to  only  token  movement  in  previous 
5.  These  two  incidents  are  prime  examples  of  the  grower's  effec- 
ess  through  cooperative  and  organized  marketing. 
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I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  in  departing  from  the  t 
since  lemons  were  talked  about  earlier,  that  in  1964  5  percent  of 
bearing  acreage  in  California  and  Arizona,  5  percent  of  the,  at  t 
time,  56,000  acres  was  nonbearing,  and  in  1970  28  percent  of  66, 
acres  is  nonbearing,  so  the  opportunity  that  this  market  preser 
and  the  price  advantage  has  encouraged  people  to  plant  lemons. 

Back  in  1964  the  income  per  acre  to  lemon  growers  was  a  negal 
$28  per  acre,  and  it  has  gone  up  to  a  plus  $414  in  this  period  of  ti 
So  the  growers  come  from  a  zero  position  to  one  of  starting  to  m 
some  money  on  their  effort. 

There  are  other  areas  where  a  grower's  membership  is  import 
for  the  benefit  of  marketing  his  crop  efficiently.  We  have  represen 
the  grower  well  in  areas  such  as  negotiating  transportation  ra 
effecting  the  lowering  of  rates,  as  well  as  having  a  tempering  ef 
on  increased  rates.  We  also  carry  out  an  extensive  market  resea 
program  as  well  as  scientific  research. 

Since  the  early  1900's,  we  have  engaged  in  the  processing,  mak 
food  products,  of  all  varieties  for  the  benefit  of  the  grower  for  fi 
that  has  not  been  suitable  for  the  fresh  market  or  excess  to  the  fr 
market.  Sunkist  currently  sells  over  1,600  processed  and  manui 
tured  items  for  industrial  use,  such  as  flavoring,  pectin,  and  mi 
other  products  used  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of  food  pr 
ucts.  These  have  been  valuable  grower  activities  and  have  provide 
very  stabilized  effect  on  prices  in  years  of  high  production  or  fi 
years. 

Being  a  marketing  cooperative  and  owned  by  its  grower  memt 
represented  by  capital  outlays  on  his  part,  Sunkist  has  no  cent 
over  its  local  association  members  other  than  in  areas  of  fruit  qual: 
trademark  utilization,  and  those  things  pertaining  directly  to  m 
keting.  Sunkist  does  not  hire  farm  labor  or  in  any  way  engage 
this  function.  It  would  be  well  to  note,  however,  that  Sunkist's  efi 
tiveness  in  marketing  the  crops  of  the  last  75 -plus  years  has  been 
main  force  in  providing  a  successful  industry  which  certainly  ] 
provided  jobs  and  employment  in  rural  communities. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  the  benefits  to  the  gro^ 
in  the  Sunkist  system,  but  it  would  be  well  to  mention  the  benefit 
the  consumer  as  a  result  of  the  grower's  marketing  efforts.  The  C( 
sumer  benefits  in  that  he  or  she  can  rely  on  the  Sunkist  trademark 
a  name  with  consistent  quality  and  can  buy  it  with  confidence.  Al 
she  benefits  greatly  from  the  efficiencies  from  such  a  system  whi 
would  not  be  available  to  her  if  the  growers  attempted  this  gigan 
task  independently. 

The  citrus  crops  of  the  future  are  projected  to  be  quite  signifies 
and  the  task  of  increasing  per  capita  consumption  is  quite  formida 
if  the  efficient  grower  is  to  expect  a  reasonable  return  for  his  effor 
In  our  opinion,  the  years  ahead  are  going  to  be  very  crucial  for  t 
citrus  farmer  and  it  is  going  to  be  increasingly  important  to  him  tli 
the  marketing  system  be  efficient  and  that  he  is  represented  well 
the  marketplace  and  this  is  available  through  Sunkist  to  effective 
meet  organized  buying  with  organized  selling. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anderson.  We  w 
print  your  entire  statement  at  this  point  in  our  record. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Curtis  W.  Anderson  follows:) 
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TESTIMONY  AT  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

January  13,  1972 
San  Francisco,  California 

Curtis  W.  Anderson 

Manager 

Grower  Relations  Department 

Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 

14130  Riverside  Drive 

Sherman  Oaks,  California 


Sunkist  Growers  sincerely  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  put  into 
pective  the  position  it  plays  as  a  grower-owned  cooperative  in  the 
n  of  events  that  occur  in  the  marketing  of  all  varieties  of  citrus 

California  and  Arizona.   Sunkist  is  considered  unique  in  that 
as  for  its  78-year  history  successfully  marketed  approximately 
srcent  of  the  production  of  citrus  in  California  and  Arizona.   This 
specially  unique  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  its  grower-member 
^ments  provide  that  they  have  the  option  to  withdraw  from  the  system 
each  year. 

The  formation  of  Sunkist  in  the  1890s  was  out  of  a  dire  need  to 
de  adequate  returns  to  an  industry  which  was  destined  for  oblivion 
s  it  was  able  to  organize  and  represent  itself  in  a  unified  way  in 
arket  place.   One  of  the  unique  features  of  Sunkist,  as  well  as 

successful  cooperatives,  is  that  best  described  as  self-help 
prise  with  its  only  reason  for  existence  being  to  serve  a  distinct 
of  its  members.   To  be  more  specific  about  Sunkist,  we  are  a 
ated  marketing  cooperative  representing  8,700  growers  in  California 
rizona.  Our  sales  totalled  $344  million  this  past  season.  Our 
rshlp  is  restricted  to  growers  and  associations  of  growers.   These 
grower-members  have  an  average  per-capita  ownership  of  approximately  30 
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acres.   We  are  basically  an  organization  of  small  growers  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  provided  under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  to 
join  together  to  effect  the  economies  of  large-scale  packing,  shipping 
and  marketing.   The  Capper-Volstead  Act  has  provided  the  framework  whereb^ 
any  efficient  farmer  or  producer  of  agricultural  commodities  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  viable  part  of  the  agricultural  community.   The  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  was  not  designed  to  lift  up  the  inefficient,  poorly  operating 
producer.   Its  authors  were  motivated  by  the  need  to  help  those  that 
were  willing  to  help  and  foster  their  own  prosperity. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  describe  our  federated  nature  as 
opposed  to  a  centralized  cooperative.  At  the  base  of  the  Sunklst  system 
are  the  8,700  grower-members  located  in  the  two  states.  The  next  layer 
is  the  local  association  or  packinghouse  voting  unit  which  has  member- 
ship in  a  local  district  exchange.   There  are  approximately  100  local 
associations  or  packinghouse  units  who  gain  voting  representation  through 
twenty  local  district  exchanges.   It  is  at  this  district  exchange  level 
that  the  coordination  of  marketing  between  the  local  and  Sunklst  central 
takes  place  and,  also,  the  grower  representation  on  the  central  Board  of 
Directors. 

Each  district  exchange's  number  of  directors  on  the  board  is 
determined  by  its  last  three  years'  average  volume  through  the  system. 
A  formula  provided  for  in  our  Bylaws  provides  for  representation  on  the 
basis  of  volume.   In  addition  to  each  grower  having  an  opportunity  to 
determine  who  shall  represent  him  at  the  local  level,  district  exchange 
and  Sunklst,  the  grower-member  contributes  the  monies  required  to 
capitalize  the  organization.   Each  grower  contributes  capital  dollars  In 
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tionship  to  the  volume  he  markets  through  the  system,  both  fresh 
processed.  His  capital  credits  are  represented  by  physical  plant 
Lities  and  inventory,  such  as  our  two  products  plants,  one  for  oranges 
jrapefruit  and  the  other  for  lemons.  Other  capital  items  are  the 
:al  headquarters,  its  furnishings  and  the  like. 

Unique  advantages  available  to  the  small  grower  through  the  Sunkist 
.m  are  many.   First  of  all,  he  takes  advantage  of  the  large-scale 
^ting  thrust  Sunkist  has  effected  over  the  years  of  its  operation. 

the  small  grower  can  obtain  equal  treatment  on  the  basis  of  size 
rade  of  fruit  he  produces  equal  to  a  large  grower.   The  central 
ng  system  in  our  products  operations,  as  well  as  export,  provides 
haring  the  risk  and  marketing  opportunities  which  would  not  be 
able  to  the  small  grower  unless  he  has  a  system  as  provided  for 
ikist.   Local  associations  are  comprised  of  large  as  well  as  small 
rs.  both  of  whom  recognize  the  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
sing  centralized  activities. 

[n  addition  to  pooling  at  the  central  level  for  the  growers' 
:t,  extensive  pooling  programs  are  conducted  at  the  local  association 

Grower  equity  is  maintained  through  these  kinds  of  systems  and 
trge  and  small  growers  are  rewarded  alike  for  quality,  sizes  and 

produced,  but  the  greatest  benefits  derived  are  the  sharing  of 
sks  and  marketing  opportunities. 

unkisfs  basic  responsibility  is  that  of  marketing  and  those 
ons  that  would  be  considered  supportive  to  marketing  or  which  would 
e  way  enhance  the  value  of  the  production  of  its  members.   Sunkist 's 
sibility  for  the  growers'  fruit  begins  when  the  local  association 
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or  packinghouse  prepares  the  fruit  for  market  under  the  grade  qualifi- 
cations, container  specifications  and  other  standardizations  set  forth 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  responsibility  from  this  point  until 
the  proceeds  of  sale  are  returned  to  the  local  association  are  that  of 
the  central  organization. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  describe  some  of  the 
activities  along  this  marketing  chain  that  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
8,700  grower  members.   Sunkist  is  engaged  in  extensive  advertising  and 
merchandising  campaigns  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  fresh  fruit.  These  marketing  activities 
are  carried  out  by  salaried  employees  located  in  A3  offices  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  whose  only  function  is  to  represent  the 
grower  in  the  market  and  actually  sell  his  fruit.   It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  grower  have  market  representation  and  of  such  a  size 
that  he  can  be  heard  and  reckoned  with  as  a  responsible  and  effective 
force  in  the  marketing  of  his  crops. 

This  current  season  which  began  November  1,  1971,  the  Board  of 
Directors  approved  an  advertising  and  merchandising  program  for  all 
varieties  totalling  $8.5  million.  These  funds  are  earmarked  for  use 
in  the  purchase  of  point-of-sale  material,  to  support  a  staff  of  sixty 
merchandisers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  purchase  advertising 
space  in  magazines  and  local  newspapers,  and  to  air  television  commercialJ 
The  funds  will  also  be  used  to  develop  trade  incentive  programs  to 
encourage  customers  to  handle  and  merchandise  Sunkist  citrus. 

Another  effective  sales  and  merchandising  program  is  the  Consumer 
Service  Department  which,  since  the  1920s  has  tried  to  answer  questions 
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provide  the  consumer  with  helpful  information  all  these  years.  We 
ted  such  a  policy  because  we  felt  that  the  only  way  to  successfully 
it   a  food  product  was  to  have  satisfied  customers.   This  current 
3n,  $300,000  is  budgeted  for  this  activity  which  includes  free 
alting  service  to  hospitals,  hotels  and  large  inplant  feeding 
jlishments,  institutional  research,  recipes,  cookbooks,  and  food- 
service  to  newspapers  for  the  consumer's  benefit.   They  also  make 
vision  and  public  appearances  on  consumer  matters. 
It  would  be  well  to  note  at  this  point  that  in  the  face  of 
:vision  and  urbanization  in  traditional  citrus-producing  areas  of 
■ornia,  the  acreage  in  the  two  states  is  now  the  largest  it  has  been 
le  history  of  the  industry.   Groves  have  been  urbanized,  and  at  the 
time,  new  areas  have  been  developed  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
t  valleys  of  California  and  Arizona.   The  marketing  of  the  production 
lese  acres  is  formidable  in  itself  without  considering  the  fantastic 
ase   in  production  in  Texas,  Florida,  and  other  citrus-producing 

of  the  world.   This  is  why  it  is  extremely  important  that  citrus 
rs  today  are  represented  effectively  in  the  market  and  that  they 
advantage  of  all  the  economies  and  efficiencies  in  the  marketing 

of  events.   Sunkist,  for  the  benefit  of  its  grower  members  is 
ed  in  a  market  development  program  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.   Sunkist 
rs  has  long  had  market  representation  in  these  other  areas  of  the 

and  last  year  nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  sixty  million  cartons 

marketed  by  Sunkist  were  sold  in  foreign  lands.   We  have  engaged 
rket  development  programs  sponsoring  trade  teams  from  these  countries 
sit  the  producing  areas  of  California  and  Arizona  and  also  to 
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represent  the  grower  in  tariff  negotiations  to  insure  his  fair  treatme 
in  foreign  markets. 

A  current  and  good  example  of  the  grower's  collective  advantage  1 
today's  sophisticated  market  is  the  ability  of  Sunkist  to  obtain  the 
liberalization  of  quotas  on  grapefruit  in  Japan  beginning  this  season. 
Sunkist,  in  cooperation  with  Government  agencies,  was  directly  respons 
for  the  liberalization  of  the  quota  system  on  lemons  in  1964.   Prior  t 
this  liberalization,  growers  were  selling  approximately  250,000  carton 
a  year  and  in  the  season  just  closed  Sunkist  sold  over  2.9  million  car 
of  lemons.   During  this  same  period  of  time,  the  f .o.b.  value  for  a 
forty  pound  carton  of  lemons  has  increased  from  $3.42  in  1964  to  $4.95 
the  season  just  closed.   We  are  extremely  optimistic  in  the  case  of 
grapefruit  and  our  track  record  on  lemons  gives  us  cause  to  be  so.  We 
are  scheduling  the  sale  of  a  thousand  cars  of  grapefruit  in  Japan  this 
year  compared  to  only  token  movement  in  previous  years.   These  two 
incidents  are  prime  examples  of  the  grower's  effectiveness  through 
cooperative  and  organized  marketing. 

There  are  other  areas  where  a  grower's  membership  is  important  fo 
the  benefit  of  marketing  his  crop  efficiently.  We  have  represented  th 
grower  well  in  areas  such  as  negotiating  transportation  rates,  effect! 
the  lowering  of  rates,  as  well  as  having  a  tempering  effect  on  increase 
rates.  We  also  carry  out  an  extensive  market  research  program  as  well 
as  scientific  research. 

Since  the  early  1900s,  we  have  engaged  in  the  processing  of  all 
varieties  for  the  benefit  of  the  grower  for  fruit  that  has  not  been 
suitable  for  the  fresh  market  or  excess  to  the  fresh  market.   Sunkist 
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rently  sells  over  1,600  processed  and  manufactured  items  for  industrial 
,  such  as  flavoring,  pectin,  and  many  other  products  used  in  the 
ifacture  and  production  of  food  products.   These  have  been  valuable 
;er  activities  and  have  provided  a  very  stabilizing  effect  on  prices 
'ears  of  high  production  or  frost  years. 

Being  a  marketing  cooperative  and  owned  by  its  grower  members 
esented  by  capital  outlays  on  his  part,  Sunkist  has  no  control  over 
local  association  members  other  than  in  areas  of  fruit  quality, 
emark  utilization,  and  those  things  pertaining  directly  to  marketing, 
ist  does  not  hire  farm  labor  or  in  any  way  engage  in  this  function. 
ould  be  well  to  note,  however,  that  Sunkist 's  effectiveness  in 
etlng  the  crops  of  the  last  75  plus  years  has  been  the  main  force  in 
iding  a  successful  industry  which  certainly  has  provided  jobs  and 
Dyment  in  rural  communities. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  the  benefits  to  the  grower 
le  Sunkist  system  but  it  would  be  well  to  mention  the  benefit  to  the 
imer  as  a  result  of  the  grower's  marketing  efforts.   The  consumer 
:lts  in  that  he  or  she  can  rely  on  the  Sunkist  trademark  as  a  name 
consistent  quality  and  can  buy  it  with  confidence.  Also,  she 
its  greatly  from  the  efficiencies  from  such  a  system  which  would 
>e  available  to  her  if  the  growers  attempted  this  gigantic  task 
endently. 

The  citrus  crops  of  the  future  are  projected  to  be  quite  significant 
he  task  of  increasing  per-capita  consumption  is  quite  formidable  if 
fflclent  grower  is  to  expect  a  reasonable  return  for  his  efforts, 
r  opinion,  the  years  ahead  are  going  to  be  very  crucial  for  the 
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citrus  farmer  and  it  Is  going  to  be  increasingly  important  to  him  that 
the  marketing  system  be  efficient  and  that  he  is  represented  well  in  th 
market  place  and  that  this  is  available  through  Sunkist  to  effectively 
meet  organized  buying  with  organized  selling. 
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senator  Stevexsox.  Let's  proceed,  Mr.  Sullivan,  with  your  state- 
Qt.  Then  perhaps  we  can  come  back  for  questions  to  both  of  you. 

^TEMENT  OF  JACK  SULLIVAN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 
lALIFORNIA  CANNERS  AND  GROWERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

ir.  SuLLivAx.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Taft : 

It  name  is  J.  L.  Sullivan.  I  am  a  grower  from  Yuba  City,  which 

orth  of  Sacramento,  where  we  have  mostly  tree  fruit. 

am  a  founding  member  and  presently  chairman  of  the  board  of 
ictors  of  California  Canners  and  Growers. 

b  is  my  understanding  you  would  like  to  hear  a  little  bit  about  our 
kgroimd,  why  we  were  formed,  how  we  operate,  what  some  of  our 
blems  are. 

'undamentally,  the  reason  that  we  formed  California  Canners  and 
.wers  m  1958  was  because,  no.  1,  many  of  the  people  that  we  were 
ig  business  with,  private  packers,  were  going  out  of  business.  I 
Lk  in  1955,  as  an  example,  being  a  cling  peach  grower,  growers  in 

State  were  selling  to  approximately  43  canners.  Today  there  are 
T  11  canners  active  and  3  of  these  are  cooperatives.  So  we  got  into 

area  before  many  of  the  terrible  things  happened  to  the  cling 
ih  and  to  the  canning  industry. 

^e  strongly  represent.  I  think,  manv,  many  growers  who  are  what 
2all  small  growers.  Of  our  1.200  membership,  over  half  of  them 
rer  less  than  $10,000  worth  of  products  a  year:  850  of  them  are 
w  $lo  000  a  year.  We  think  through  our  organization  that  we  are 

to  take  care  of  these  small  and  medium  sized  growers  of  Cali- 
la  fruits  and  vegetables. 

^operative  marketing  has  reached  a  higher  development  in  Cali- 
la  than  m  any  other  State,  we  believe.  As  recently  as  1970  there 
i  over  $2  bilhon  sold  through  th^  cooperative  marketing  orffani- 
m  with  approximately  85,000  members. 

le  history  of  our  organization,  the  California  Canners  and  Grow- 
[las  been  a  very  successful  one  up  until  1969.  At  that  time  the 
\\  ban  on  cyclamates  was  issued.  We  suffered  more  harshlv  under 
ban  than  anv  other  organization.  Until  that  time  our  growers, 
iigh  the  purchase  of  over  seven  different  canners'  private  can- 
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neries presently  we  have  over  nine  canneries  in  this  State  and  : 

Wisconsin— were  able  to  retain  over  $30  million  for  our  membe 
through  profits  and  good  organization  and  good  management.  Th 
comes  about  in  that  we  paid  out  of  profits  every  year  20  percent  ( 
all  the  profits  directly  to  our  growers,  and  retam  80  percent.  Th 
80  percent  our  individual  members  pay  income  tax  on.  Those  fun( 
as  late  as  1969,  as  I  say,  amounted  to  approximately  $30  million. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  distributed  to  our  members  $16  million,  i 
we  were  a  going,  able  concern  and  very  proud  of  our  past  history. 

In  1969,  in  October,  we  had  just  finished  completing  packing  aboi 
our  T-millionth  Diet  Delite  cyclamate  product  when  the  ban  cam 
and  2  years  later  we  have  approximately  2,300,000  cases  left.  It  h{ 
been  a  disaster  as  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned. 

Presently  we  have  a  bill  in  Congress  seeking  mdemnihcation  an 
we  are  very  hopeful  we  will  succeed. 

Going  on  a  little  bit  more  into  the  cooperative  idea  as  we  have  gei 
erated  through  California  Canners  and  Growers,  we  are  a  marketing 
oriented  organization.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  not  too  muc 
concerned  about  the  future  of  conglomerates,  because  presently,  as  a 
example,  both  from  the  growing  and  the  canning  of  canned  trui 
and  vegetables  we  have  been  growing  through  a  depression  in  tl 
past  3  years.  Growers  and  canners  both  have  suffered.  In  tact,  ^ 
believe  that  the  depression  is  worse  than  anything  even  during  U 

1930's 

We*  are  coming  out  of  this  slowly  but  surely.  We  have  turne 
around  and  taken  care  of  our  surpluses.  We  have  cut  back  overhead 
Even  though  many  of  our  organizations,  including  Calitornia  Oa 
has  suffered,  including  our  members,  we  think  the  future  looks  vei 
promising.  We  think  that  cooperatives  are  the  answer  as  tar  as  u 
small  and  the  medium  sized  growers  are  concerned.  We  believe  tna 
rather  than  taking  on  such  examples  as  the  160-acre  limitation  ( 
getting  concerned  with  tax  problems  of  conglomerates,  getting  coi 
cerned  about  how  large  they  are,  we  are  more  m  favor  of  attackin 
the  problem  constructively  through  legislation  ideas  trom  goven 
ment  as  far  as  cooperatives  are  concerned,  both  m  taxes,  credit,  an 
the  long-term  studies. 

I  think  that  just  about  does  it  for  me. 

I  will  answer  any  questions. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  J.  L.  Sullivan  follows:) 
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of 

Jc  L=  Sullivan 


Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
California  Canners  and  Growers 
San  Francisco,  California 


January  13,  1972 
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Mro  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 
J„  Lo  Sullivano  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  California 
Canners  and  Growers,  a  grower-owned  processing  and  marketing  cooperative. 
This  cooperative  is  owned  by  some  1200  members  in  California  and  Wisconsi 
It  operates  nine  canneries  in  these  two  states  and  sells  a  full  line  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  country  and  abroad ^  I  am  myself  a 
farmer  near  Yuba  City,  California,  where  I  manage  a  diversified  fanning 
operation„ 

I  understand  that  it  is  your  desire  to  know  why  growers  took 
the  step  of  forming  California  Canners  and  Growers,  how  we  operate,  what 
our  history  has  been,  and  the  problems  that  we  now  face, 

I  belong  to  a  number  of  grower-owned  marketing  cooperatives, 
I  believe  stronly  in  cooperatives'' as  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  a 
free  enterprise  system  in  agriculturec  I  believe  from  my  own  observation 
and  participation  in  cooperatives  that  they  have  made  a  tremendous  contri 
butlon  to  the  agriculture  of  this  State,  Without  them  California  agri-  ', 
culture  would  not  have  developed  as  fully  as  it  has,  and  many  small  and 
medium-sized  farmers  would  not  have  survived  in  agriculture. 

Cooperative  marketing  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of  developme 

in  California  than  in  any  other  state.  We  are  proud  of  what  has  been 

\ 
done.  Cooperatives  have  contributed  stability  to  California  agriculture. 

They  have  helped  to  develop  markets.  They  have  given  the  smaller  operate 

an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  large-scale  processing 

and  marketing  operations.  They  have  contributed  competition  in  the 

marketplace  that  has  benefited  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer. 

They  have  competed  effectively  against  the  private  corporate  interests 

in  agriculture  and  food  processing.  Up  until  October  1969,  when  the 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  began  imposing  its  orders 

banning  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cyclamate-sweetened  food  products. 
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^ifornla  Canners  and  Growers  had  a  record  of  marketing  success  that  would 
^d  comparison  with  that  of  any  California  fruit  and  tomato  canner. 

The  reasons  why  growers  start  their  own  cooperatives  are  quite 
t|Ous.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  returns  from  selling  to  private 
^rs.  They  fear  that  eventually  their  markets  may  shrink.  They  believe 
1  through  vertical  integration  they  can  not  only  assure  themselves  of 
)|inuing  outlets  for  their  produce  but  that  they  can  also  obtain  a  higher 
j|rn  by  investing  in  their  own  processing  and  marketing  functions.  They 
:  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  agriculture  through  the 
loss  of  their  cooperative,  although  at  the  time  a  cooperative  is  formed 
c^ic  necessity  is  usually  a  stronger  motive  than  eventual  increased 

California  Canners  and  Growers  was  formed  in  1958  by  fewer  than 
lowers.  The  founders  had  gone  through  a  long  process  of  consultation  and 
^  rch.  They  recognized  that  the  number  of  canners  buying  their  products 
Gradually  decreasing.  Economic  forces  in  the  canning  industry  were 
^iraging  mergers  and  concentration  of  power  in  fewer  hands.  At  the  same 
^  production  of  their  crops  was  increasing.  They  saw  the  day  when  the 
*r  of  potential  outlets  for  their  crops  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
iptition  for  these  products  would  be  cut  back,  and  greater  production  might 
Inean  a  considerable  tonnage  each  year  which  would  be  without  a  regular 
^:  outlet  and  this  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  market  price, 
cng  to  those  considerations  they  put  up  money  of  their  own-but  not 
^»they  could  only  raise  less  than  a  million  dollars-;  they  arranged  for  t 

PPort  of  farsighted  bankers  who  agreed  that  creation  of  another  strong 
native  in  the  canning  business  would  be  good  for  California  agriculture 
Hlly;  and  they  pledged  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  crop  returns  for  a 
^'  of  years  to  help  build  up  working  capital.  With  that  they  proceeded 
1^2  a  down  payment  on  two  privately-owned  companies.  These  were  smaller 
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companies  that  were  finding  the  canning  business  highly  competitive.  Had 
they  not  been  purchased  by  the  cooperative,  odds  are  that  by  this  time  th 
would  have  been  picked  up  by  larger  private  corporations. 

As  years  went  by,  the  cooperative  purchased  additional  facili 
Later  another  cooperative  in  the  olive  business  was  merged  into  Californi' 
Canners  and  Growers.  In  1968/69  we  constructed  a  vegetable  cannery  In  Wis 
sin  and  added  some  300  Wisconsin  farmers  to  our  membership.  We  are  today 
of  the  major  factors  in  selling  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  coun 
and  the  largest  single  exporter  of  canned  fruits c  In  10  years,  Californi 
Canners  and  Growers  became  the  largest  grower-owned  cooperative  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  United  States » 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  what  our  cooperative  has  been  able 
accomplish.  It  has  not  been  easy.  We  have  had  some  difficult  years.  Bu 
we  performed  well  in  line  with  our  expectations  at  the  time  we  founded  th 
cooperative.  We  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  return  our  members  an 
additional  15%  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  crops  they  delivered  to  us 
In  our  first  10  years,  we  did  somewhat  better  than  that^  In  1967/68  we  ea 
$7,1  million  on  $107  million  in  saleSo 

In  years  when  we  were  making  money,  we  regularly  withheld  BOX 
our  members'  shares  of  our  net  earnings  in  our  revolving  fund.  By  1967/6 
their  share  in  this  fund  had  reached  close  to  $30  million  as  against  the  ! 
than  $1  million  they  originally  put  into  the  cooperative.  We  had  begun 
revolving  back  to  them  a  portion  of  these  retains  each  year  on  a  7^year  c 
In  other  words,  the  portion  of  their  net  earnings  retained  in  the  busines 
each  year  would  be  returned  to  them  7  years  later.  Up  to  1968/69,  we  hac 
distributed  $16  million^  At  the  same  time  we  had  repaid  all  the  contri- 
butions they  had  made  to  capital  in  the  first  year^  of  operation.  As  I  s > 
this  was  not  done  easily.  In  two  of  those  fir^'t  10  years  conditions  were 
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'h  that,  although  we  did  not  suffer  a  net  loss,  our  earnings  were  so  small 
■t  the  Board  decided  it  was  prudent  not  to  pay  our  members  the  full   value 
the  crops  they  delivered.     Over  the  long  run.  however,  we  were  getting 
mg  very  well.     I  doubt  that  any  fruit  and  vegetable  canner,  private  or 
operative,  in  California  was  doing  any  better  on  its  operations  in  this 
te.     Many  were  not  doing  as  well. 

It  did  not  take  long  after  we  had  begun  conducting  our  own 
^iness  before  we  realized  that  we  had  to  seek  a  better  marketing  balance, 
iiad  a  number  of  regional  brands  inherited  from  private  companies  we  had 
chased.     But  most  of  our  business  was  private  label.     It  was  to  our  best 
|rest  to  develop  our  brands  and  expand  their  distribution.     This   is  dif- 
jlt  to  do  in  the  face  of  determined  competition  from  brands  already 
jblished  in  a  market.     However,  we  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  an 
rtunity  in  the  low-calorie  and  dietary  canned  fruit  market.     In  that 
Mcular  field  we  were  successful   in  building  our  DIET  DELIGHT  line  into 
^nation's  leading  brand. 

I  Throughout  our  existence  we  have  stressed  that  our  cooperative 

:be  "market  oriented;"  m  other  words,  dedicated  to  serving  the  demands 
|ie  consumer  and  the  food  trade.     This  seems  simple  enough  but  in  a 
^■rative  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  take  what  the  grower-member 
'   like  to  produce  and  try  to  sell   it,   rather  than  assure  that  you  take 
•  what  the  consumer  wants  and  will  buy.     We  have  stnved  to  adapt  ourselves 
!e  market.     Our  plans  begin  with  our  marketing  division  and  its  projec- 
of  sales  opportunitieSc 

A  grower-member  of  ours  receives  60%  of  the  value  of  his  crop 
12  time  he  delivers  it.     He  receives  the  remaining  40%  in  a  series  of 
^Jss  payments  over  the  following  11  months^     His  crops  are  pooled  with 
per  crops  we  rece1ve--at  present  they  number  14-and  when  final   returns 
'termined,  a  member  shares  in  proceeds  from  the  pool,  not  just  from  the 
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crop,  or  crops,  he  himself  produces.  This  provides  diversification  and 
insurance  for  the  grower.  While  some  crops  in  the  pool  may  not  make  monc 
in  a  certain  year,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  will  be  losers. 

We  do  not  determine  the  price  paid  to  our  members  for  their 
crops o  This  is  determined  by  the  price  paid  to  growers  by  our  privately- 
competitorSo  We  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  cooperative  to  set  raw 
product  prices  because  it  tends  to  set  commodity  against  commodity.  Inst 
our  policy  is  to  pay  the  going  commercial  price  as  determined  by  statisti 
mode  after  thorough  investigation.  Thus  our  raw  product  price  is  competi 
with  that  paid  by  our  privately-owned  competitorSo  On  that  basis,  too,  t 
return  we  are  able  to  earn  also  becomes  a  good  indicator  of  how  we  are  pe 
forming-^-both  in  processing  and  in  marketing  as  compared  to  our  corporate 
rival  So  As  I  have  said  before,  up  until  October  1969  we  were  doing  very 
wello 

At  that  time,  we  and  other  processors  were  faced  by  the  Feder 
ban  on  manufacture  of  cyclamate-sweetened  foods =  Because  we  were  the  lar 
seller  of  cyclamate-sweetened  canned  fruits,  we  were  also  the  canner  hard 
hito  The  final  ban  on  sale  of  these  products  in  1970  was  even  more  destri 
to  us  since  it  came  after  we  had  taken  1n  good  faith  our  Government's  ass 
that  we  could  continue  to  sell  the  millions  of  cases  we  had  until  they  we 
gone.  Had  we  not  received  this  assurance,  we  would  have  followed  a  very 
business  course o  As  it  was,  the  sudden  revocation  in  1970  of  the  Governm 
published  order  struck  us  a  far  greater  blow  than  even  the  original  order 
1969,,  Everything  that  we  have  accomplished  in  more  than  a  decade  of  effo 
on  behalf  of  our  grower-members  has  been  seriously  jeopardized  by  these  s 
sive  Government  orders.  The  Administration  has  agreed  that  we  are  entitl 
to  indemnification  for  our  losses  and  we  are  now  seeking  this  through  the 
Congress,  j 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  cyclamate  orders,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
d  have  come  through  the  recent  difficulties  in  the  canning  business  as  well 
nyone  in  industry,  Canners  have  had  3  successive  years  of  oversupplies 
weak  prices.  Speaking  personally,  I  believe  this  has  been  the  most  difficult 
od  since  the  1930's  for  growers  of  canning  fruits.  We  now  see  a  better 
nee  of  supply  to  demand  but  the  adjustment  has  been  costly,  particularly 
rowers.  Thousands  of  acres  of  orchard  have  been  pulled  out.  either  under 
-administered  programs  or  independently,  I  serve  on  the  advisory  board 
16  of  our  largest  banks,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  credit  for  growers  is 
tight.  Many  are  on  the  ragged  edge.  As  processors  have  cut  back  their 
)g  in  recent  seasons,  some  growers  have  been  unable  to  find  a  market  for 
"  fruit  at  any  price.  Many  are  having  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining 
icing. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  grower-owned  cooperatives  are  particularly 
ble  as  stabilizers  in  agriculture.  By  and  large,  in  California  Canners  and 
rs  we  have  beerr  able  to  get  by  without  drastically  cutting  our  intake  of 
=  None  of  our  members  found  themselves  completely  without  a  place  to 
their  produce.  In  the  case  of  our  cooperative,  we  have  been  unable  to 
ir  growers  the  fuH  value  of  the  crops  they  delivered  to  us  for  the  past 
's.  and  we  have  had  to  stop  making  payments  from  our  revolving  fund„  Futher- 
our  working  capital  will  be  wiped  out  unless  we  receive  indemnification  for 
'clamate  losses.  However,  these  effects  are  due  to  the  cyclamate  problem 
'  expect  them  to  be  remedied  by  indemnification.  Again  I  say  that,  had  we 
en  faced  with  the  cyclamate  losses,  our  grower-members  would  have  come 
far  better  shape  than  many  growers  who  sold  to  privately-owned  corporate 
s. 

In  brief.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  extensive  development  of 
atives  in  every  facet  of  California  agriculture  has  benefited  both  the 
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producer  and  the  consumer.  It  has  been  good  for  the  general  economy  of  i 
State.  I  believe  that  the  cooperative  is  the  bastion  of  free  enterprise 
opportunity  for  the  small  and  medium-sized  family  farmer. 

As  such,  it  deserves  sympathetic  handling  by  Government,  par- 
cularly  in  the  field  of  credit.  Cooperatives  typically  find  it  difficul' 
accumulate  working  capital  rapidly  enough  to  exploit  their  opportunities' 
marketing.  The  law  requires  that  at  least  20%  of  our  net  proceeds  in  a  \ 
year  must  be  distributed  to  our  members  in  cash.  They  must  pay  income  t- 
not  only  on  that  portion  but  also  on  the  80%  that  we  retain  in  our  revol  ' 
fund— even  though  they  might  not  receive  that  money  for  years  to  come.  | 
inflationary  effect  in  recent  years  has  seriously  decreased  the  value  of ^ 
retains.  The  practical  effect  for  a  grower  up  in  years  is  that  of  reduc : 
the  value  of  his  private  pension  fund.  He  pays  the  tax  on  his  income  be ' 
he  gets  it  and,  by  the  time  he  gets  it,  its  value  is  reduced  by  inflatio 
I  believe  that  special  and  sympathetic  attention  should  be  given  by 
Government  to  these  problems  of  cooperatives  and  their  members. 

There  has  been  much  debate  over  the  value  of  marketing  order: 
In  agriculture.  The  debate  varies  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  tl 
orders  are  intended,  the  heaviest  attacks  coming  against  orders  designed 
to  give  growers  some  control  over  supplies  reaching  the  market,  Speakim 
personally,  I,  myself,  favor  enabling  legislation  which  will  open  the  wa^ 
for  growers  to  adopt  such  orders  when  the  need  dictates  such  action.  Th( 
should  have  the  right  to  join  In  this  type  of  activity  on  the  basis  of  a 
majority  vote  of  the  growers  involved.  Many  economic  difficulties  facinc 
farmers  arise  because  our  ability  to  produce  outruns  our  ability  to  niark( 
Legislation  should  be  passed  making  available  the  tools  to  control  pro- 
duction when  it  gets  out  of  hand, 

California  Canners  and  Growers  is  the  largest  exporter  of  card 
fruits  from  this  country.  Among  the  handicaps  we  have  faced  recently  in 
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5  trade  are,  first,  a  yery   high  ocean  freight  rate  between  the  Pacific 
jt  and  our  principal  European  markets  and,  secondly,  the  dock  strikes 
:h  shut  off  movement  to  overseas  markets  just  at  the  time  when  our 
)rts  are  usually  at  their  seasonal  high. 

We  are  attempting  to  do  something  about  the  freight  rate  by 
ling  with  other  exporters  in  a  new  organization.  We  hope  that  this 
inlzation  will  mobilize  such  volume  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
r  cost  arrangements  than  those  established  by  lines  that  have  tradi- 
ally  carried  our  goods.  If  not,  we  shall  continue  to  seek  our 
rnment's  help  in  reducing  or  offsetting  the  rates  set  by  foreign-owned 
ping  lines  that  now  dominate  the  trade  with  Europe. 

In  the  export  field  we  also  face  stern  competition  from  sub- 
zed  exports  of  canned  fruit  from  Australia  as  well  as  subsidized  imports 
inned  tomato  products  from  the  Mediterranean  area,  r^e  need  our 
rnment's  vigoroushelp  in  meeting  these  threats  to  our  economy  and  to  the 
3n's  balance  of  payments. 

Successive  labor  stoppages  in  the  trucking,  rail  and  shipping 
Jtries  within  the  past  18  months  have  been  devastating  to  our  marketing 
'ts.  Not  just  to  us,  but  to  all  of  agriculture.  A  new  look  must  be 
I  at  our  methods  of  collective  bargaining,  seeking  some  way  of  avoiding 
I  stoppages  that  bear  so  heavily  on  the  general  economy  and  on  those 
irectly  involved  in  the  disputes  in  question. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  cooperatives  are  an  essential  part 
erican  private  enterprise.  They  operate  under  slightly  different  legal 
s  than  private  corporations  but  this  has  drawbacks  as  well  as  advan- 
.  And  we  do  not  seek  advantage,  only  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
terms«  Given  equal  opportunity,  we  do  not  fear  competition  of  any 
whether  from  conglomerates  or  anyone  else. 
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We  are  democratically  governed  by  our  own  members  who  elect 
the^r  directors  by  sec^-et  ballot.  The  Board  and  the  management  are  dire 
responsive  to  our  members. 

Cooperatives  are  a  natural  response  in  these  times  to  the 
difficulties  that  growers  face,.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Congress  intc 
in  preserving  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  the  family  farm  shot 
deeply  concerned  with  assuring  that  grower-owned  cooperatives  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  way. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  present  my  views o 
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Senator  Stevenson.  You  mentioned  credit,  Mr.  Sullivan.  We  have 
ird  a  good  deal  about  availability  of  credit  for  farmers.  Is  it  dif - 
'ration'?  ■''°"'' '"®'"  "^'^  ^  °^^''^'^  adequate  credit  for  your  canning 

t^'c^o^JT"^''-,^®,-^^''®  presently,  I  serve  on  two  different  bank 
Tds,  and  our  locality  up  north  of  Sacramento,  I  am  on  the  ad- 
ary  board  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Yuba 

Lfftt^'i  .k'"'^   ?^f^-  ^  ^"^  ^^^  '^  ■n^'nber  of  the   advisory 
mittee  of  the  Berkeley  Bank  of  Cooperatives,  so  I  have  some- 
it  ot  a  background  m  this  area. 
LS  far  as  California  Canners  and  Growers  are  concerned,  I  would 

we  would  not  be  in  existence  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  large 
ks  m  this  State.  We  started  making  a  search  to  organize  and  to 
gn  and  enable  a  group  of  growers  to  get  together  way  back  in 

,1957  and  1958.  We  talked  to  the  banks  in  this  State  and  they 
ight  there  was  a  need  for  a  good  cooperative,  a  good  coopera- 

that  would,  say,  balance  prices  and  help  the  growers.  So  I  think 
It  1  am  talking  about,  sir,  at  this  time,  is  we  are  running  into 

problems  all  the  time,  both  as  growers  and  as  canners.  I  think 
■  we  have  the  tools  in  the  present  commercial  banks  and  in  the 
ernment  banks  such  as  PCA,  Federal  Land  Banks,  and  coopera- 
',  to  go  a  step  farther  as  far  as  financing  is  concerned.  I  think 
e  is  a  great,  great  future  here  as  far  as  studies  should  be  made 
us  area. 

\^^l''\^'^'^^^?^'  ^^^.  "^^  ^k  you  a  question  about  tax  policy. 
[dress  this  question  to  both  of  you.  It  has  been  suggested  repeat- 
in  these  hearings  that  one  of  the  difficulties  growers  face  is 
petition  from  people  in  farming  for  tax-loss  purposes.  I 
understood  that  citrus  growers  are  treated  differently  from 
lut  growers,  and  that  costs  of  production  of  citrus  cannot  be 
■t  against  income  m  the  same  way  that  the  costs  of  production 
^ainuts  can.  Are  citrus  growers  in  better  shape  because  they 
t  threatened  by  syndicate  farming  and  by  corporate  farming 
tax-loss  purposes?  '  ^ 

''' A^^^^f^^'  There  is  syndicate  or  conglomerate  farming  of 
s  m  Oalitorma  as  well  as  any  other  commodity, 
nator  ^tevexson.  My  impression  was  that  syndicates  were  mov- 
)ut  ot  citrus  now  and  into  other  forms  of  agricultural  products, 
r.  Anderson.  What  it  amounts  to  is  that  the  first  5  years  of  pro- 
on  the  grower  has  to  capitalize  and  not  expense.  After  that 
)a  ot  time,  it  can  be  deducted  or  expensed  on  his  income  tax. 
c  happened  when  that  was  put  into  effect  on  January  1,  1970, 
tnat  two  things  occurred— low  income  the  previous' year  de- 
a  planting,  as  well  as  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  so  there  were  very 
plantings.  *^ 

hat  happened  was  there  was  an  enhancement  in  the  value  of 
ing  productive  growers.  But  there  is  still  a  lot  of  plantings  that 
Teterred  last  spring  m  some  areas  and  again  in  the  next  spring, 
m  grapefruit  and  in  lemons,  because  they  look  like  a  promising 

I\       T^  '^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^®r®  ^as  some  economics  in- 
a,  too.  It  IS  hard  to  say  which  was  the  most. 
'  feULLivAN.  In  this  area,  sir,  I  think  that  my  point  is,  as  far 
X  laws  or  changes  are  concerned,  several  years  ago  before  the 
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Federal  law  of  1966,  I  think,  was  passed,  we  in  California  h 
cooperative  tax  law  that  was  based  on  the  following:  That  we 
to  pay  out  to  the  cooperative  20  percent  each  year  to  the  grov 
profits  I  am  talking  about.  There  would  be  no  tax  on  the  balanc 
a  period  of  6  years.  During  this  period  of  6  years,  these  retail 
would  have  to  be  revolved  out,  otherwise  they  would  be  taxed  a 
as  the  parent  corporation  was  concerned. 

The  Federal  law,  as  you  know,  is  20  percent,  80  percent  reta 
but  the  individual  member  bases  taxes  on,  and  since  that  time 
fornia  has  changed  over  to  follow  this. 

But  I  think  the  reason  this  law  exists,  this  is  a  personal  opi 
is  there  are  so  many  different  types  of  cooperatives  in  this  cou 
there  are  marketing  cooperatives,  there  are  purchasing  cooperal 
there  are  insurance,  different  types,  and  they  each  have  a  diff( 
tax  problem  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned. 

I  think  the  present  law  that  we  have,  the  Federal  law,  tri 
encompass  too  many  of  these  cooperatives  into  one  law.  Son 
them  suffer,  as  the  marketing  cooperatives,  I  think  we  do  now. 

Your  question  about  citrus  and  walnuts,  so  far  anyway,  haj 
applied  to  California  Canners  and  Growers  because  we  are  ir 
peach,  pear,  apricots,  and  tomatoes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  do  you  in  this  cooperative  canning  vei 
market  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  If  I  understand  the  question,  we  are  a  mark 
cooperative.  We  have  sales  of  around  a  hundred  to  a 

Senator  Stevenson.  To  whom  do  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  are  mostly  what  are  called  private-label  \ 
ers.  We  sell  to  Safeway,  A.  &  P.,  and  Krogers.  We  are  the  la 
private-label  packer  in  the  land.  We  also  are  the  largest  frui 
porter.  We  have  private  labels. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  said  you  were  not  concerned  about 
glomerates  in  agriculture,  if  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  that  we  are  si] 
in  a  competitive  position.  So  far  we  have  been  competing  ag 
the  Del  Monte's,  the  Hunt's,  the  Libby's,  the  Stokeley's,  an( 
have  come  out  very  well,  so  I  think  these  conglomerates  are  g 
to  take  a  long  look,  when  they  attack  us,  they  are  going  to  be 
ting  into  the  same  business  with  the  Del  Monte's  and  Libby's  a 
is  quite  a  business  right  now,  a  very  competitive  business. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  not  concerned  about  Tenneco  c 
retail  establishments  supplying  its  own  requirements  to  the  e 
sion  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Maybe  I  am  making  an  error  in  discussing  Ten 
because  presently  they  are  not  growing  the  same  type  of  pro( 
that  we  are.  In  talking  about  the  future,  I  do  not  believe — I  wil 
it  this  way — I  think  that  the  products  they  are  in  presently  an( 
developing  are  products  that  have  had  a  marketing  problem, 
maybe  there  was  something  that  could  be  done  through  conglo 
ates  or  through  vertical  integration.  It  is  not  as  advanced  as  it 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Membership  in  Sunkist,  Mr.  Anderso 
open  to  all  citrus  growers  in  Arizona  and  California? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  don't  know  whether  you  heard  the  pn' 
witnesses,  but  it  seems  that  Sunkist  had  been  an  extraordin. 
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ironThe  trees'  mafifTr'  ^  '""  *^  ^^^^  "^^^  *™it  -- 
;h„^    It  J-      }^  *''^^  answer,  increased  individual  con- 

?,  ZrV^'^ll"'^  '"^  *^"  ^"'■1'^'  °'  '^'■^  those  growers  in  other 
7t  busin^T    ^''"  "'  enterprising  as  your  grLers  just  going 

n^  w?rnWio?"?  y°" .become  a  member  of  a  cooperative  mar- 
«irZ!     f      V^"*"  ^V^  "P  ^°™e  independence  and  in  some 

fle^fn  Texas  o';?.^'Ty,''^"]f'"'^*  '°  "^^  ^''•.  '^^^  ^^^^^  «P°ken  to  tlJ^ 

wl  W   !j  T^^y  ^.^''?  '=°'ne  to  visit  us  and  tried  to  learn 

t  we  have  done  and  see  if  they  couldn't  do  the  same  thing   In 

'  S  SunkisHn"'''"^  "^''^  l^r  ""^  ^''  <""=«  ^  former  p^res" 
;>,„,  o.  •  '  V^'J^  ^•?'"^  '^elp  to  them  in  getting  out  of  the 
n^L  oV?i;7n't  Vn^  e^^y-  However,  they\ave  not  had  the 
X  nn  =  Pf  i°!  ^''®.  producers  themselves  to  join  together 
^ZhF.^r  °*  "1^-  '"dependence:  That  is  what  the  price  is 
4?hin%wr7  1"'^'  trademark  regulations,  strict  container 
r^n^tn  ^  '^''[Po^tion.  and  all  these  things  must  be  had  if  you 
?oing  to  have  kind  of  a  united  marketing  firm 

s'^'in  the  wnJ??^"^;-/''-^  ^Y  ^'°"?.?  '^  the  largest  producer  of 
is  raised  fnrtw""''*  ^^  f  ™''"°''  ^"'^  °f  «t™s  ^^d  most 
and  tW  fr     i*      P.??,°'®'  *"'■  '^^^n'n^  ''"'^  for  frozen  orange 

>mes  r«nV  J  *°™><lf  le  competitor  to  fresh.  Econocially  a  lot 

to  theTr  chMren.  °''"^''  '"'"P"'""^  ***  ''"^'^S  '^^""^'^  *° 

lator  Stevenson.  Are  not  all  Sunkist  oranges  sold  for  process- 

siTr^^v.^^';  ^^  P^'^^  ^"  varieties  of  citrus  in  our  own 
s  and  marketed  to  some  extent  under  our  own  label, 
lator  Stevenson.  Including  canning  and  freezing? 
irSf  7"     fv"'  ^'J*^u'^^  '"'^'nly  ^""e  involved  in  manufactur- 
s  of  1,?;.!  w''*^^^^''^^^^*''''"-  '^^'e  sell  tank  juice  or   frozen 
Iain  st^J.^'  blending  and  do  a  lot  of  private  label  work 

lator  Stevenson.  Senator  Taft. 

A*""/^-  T**^""^  yo"'  Mr.  Chairman. 

Anaerson,  I  take  it  that  you  have  now  no  exclusive  bargain- 

AND^i'N   N     ''^'''^'**"*^^  ^bo  are  members,  is  that  right? 

utor  Taft.  What  do  they  contract  to  sell  their  entire  output 

'ta^^^°^:  '^^^  ^'^"  ^  marketing  agreement,  grower  mar- 
,  agreement,  with  us  and  they  agree  to  deliver  all  of  their  pro- 
L.  ^  an Vel    It  all  and  accept  complete  responsibility. 
«or  lAFT.  Each  year  they  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  to  go 
or  not  to  go  ahead?  * 

Anderson.  That's  right.  It  is  usually  a  two-week  period  each 
nt  ^Pfif"  ■  7^en  they  can  choose  to  leave.  It  is  a  perpetual 
(-i;  with  a  withdrawal  provision  for  2  weeks  every  year. 
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Senator  Taft.  If  somebody  pulls  out,  they  can  then  go  ou 
sell  to  anybody  else  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  think  often  they  say,  we  sell  to  Su 
and  that  is  not  an  accurate  term. 

Senator  Taft.  Mr.  Sullivan,  you  mentioned  you  are  on  a  ni 
of  bank  boards.  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  bel 
serving  on  these  boards  and  performing  duties  you  have  wit 
canners  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No.  The  boards  that  I  serve  on  are  growe 
ented  boards.  I  am  talking  about,  if  I  understand  what  yoi 
talking  about  a  conflict,  a  small  bank,  both  of  them  are  in 
City,  and  we  do  not  in  California  Canners  and  Growers  borrow 
moneys  from  these  banks. 

Senator  Taft.  But  you  are  on  an  advisory  committee  to 
banks  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  am  on  an  advisory  committee  of  the  Baj' 
Marysville,  which  is  the  Bank  of  America.  We  borrow  money  i 
that   office   for   California    Canners    and    Growers.    The    Ban 
America  in  Marysville  does  not  have  any  funds  that  go  to  a 
fornia  Canners  and  Growers;  most  of  their  loans  are  to  gro3 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  in  mortgages,  deals  in  mortgage  li 
Funds  are  available  for  long-term  real  estate  loans  to  growers  i 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  mechanization  coming  to  the  citrus  p 
ers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  very  fast.  They  are  still  picked  by  hanci 
each  orange  and  lemon,  all  citrus,  is  clipped  by  hand.  We  a 
developed  a  quicker  clipper  that  provides  the  picker  can  work  c 
efficiently.  All  oranges  are  graded  by  hand  in  the  packinghouse  n 
packed  by  hand.  Lemons  are  packed  by  just  dumping  them  i 
box  or  singulated  in  a  volume-fill  arrangement. 

Things  that  have  changed  in  the  packinghouse  are  more  mc3 
washing  equipment  and  more  modern  air  conditioning  and  tJi 
of  that  nature,  fork  lift  trucks,  but  actually  those  things  yo  > 
with  the  fruit  are  still  done  so  much  by  hand.  In  fact,  there  is  r 
harvesting  work  that  is  abandoned  because  it  is  unsuccessful. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  don't  foresee  any  drastic  changes  iit 
near  future? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  We  are  trying  some  things  but  they  >< 
very  dim. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  that  true  in  the  canning  industry 
Mr.  Sullivan? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  You  were  discussing  the  tomato  industry  witltl 
last  two  gentlemen  that  were  here  and  before  that  today  there  i 
question  about  the  mechanization  in  tomatoes,  that  around  90  e 
cent  of  the  crop  is  picked  by  machines.  This  started,  I  would  a 
about  6  years  ago,  and  I  would  say  there  were  more  people  i^ 
ployed,  agricultural  workers,  in  the  tomato  industry  than  in  r 
other  fruit  or  vegetable  industry  in  the  state.  There  has  been  ar 
mendous  change  there  in  replacement  of  labor.  At  that  time  i«i 
were,  I  think,  approximately  100,000  Mexican  nationals  who  "f 
in  annually  to  help  harvest  the  tomato  crop,  before  this  proj'^i 
was  terminated.  But  also  there  were  many,  many  local  Califori'ii 
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king  in  the  tomato  crop  who  were  displaced.  Some  of  these  fia-- 
^  and  some  of  these  problems  still  exist  ^ 

enator  Stevensox.  Mr.  Anderson,  does  the  vote  of  the  growers 
'iZ  T.  ,*^  Sunkist  board  depend  on  the  volume  of  thlr  pro- 
ion?  Is  that  an  oversimplification «  ^ 
r  Anderson.  Each  grower  has  an  opportunity  to  elect  his  reo- 
ntative.  The  volume  factor  comes  involved  when  the  20  dfstrict 
tanges  elect  their  members  to  the  central  board,  the  sinkist 
There  is  where  the  volume  comes  into  play.  The  larger  the 

me  in  the  district  exchange icirger  tne 

•nator  Stevenson.  In  the  district  exchange « 

r.  Anderson.  Yes.  Then  there  is  more  representation  at  the  local 

pT«rdl£?II''T-  "^'u*"'"  ^^^  **^'^"<=*  exchange  unit  each  grow- 
egardless  of  volume,  has  the  same  vote  2 
r.  Anderson.  That's  right;  that's  right. 

wonderlrXth'-.r^^'^^S'^'.  "^"  ^  ^^'^  democratic  system.  I 
wondering  whether  the  effect  was  to  give  the  large  growers  the 

hcl  Id'br''*  ""'^  fT^^l'  '=''"'^«1  »f  ?"<=««  fnd^thlpower 
h^could   be   exercised   to   the    disadvantage   of    the   smallest 

tf^hp'^^ZK^^  ^"  example,  in  one  of  our  local  associations, 
rf  the  members  is  Goodyear  Farms.  They  are  a   farmer  in 

er  man^'oi'  .h    K"'"T.u''''n-  7*^^^  ^^^'  ''^^  ^"^e  along  wi  h 
rmeTpportun'ty''^''*'  '''''  '  ^°"  ^'^  ''  ^"'^^  -  ^^ef  have 
.Sullivan.  Could  I  make  one  more  statement,  please? 
jiator  Stevexsox.  By  all  means. 

It,^''^^''-  J^?^?^  ^}^  ^^^^t  ^"d  vegetable  industry  do  not  par- 
;  wa  ?T  ""^^^^^^ed  programs.  We  receive  no  subsidies  and  we 
oSci^''  ""^fl '""^  ^''^'  ^""^  "^"^^^^  ^^^  P^st  several  years,  be- 
XDorf  frntff  w ''/''^  ^^^'  ^^'^  approximately  50  percent  of 
'e^W  w/v  Y"'^""^  ^/"T"  ^^^  t^  *h^  United  Kingdom 
hv  fl  A  i^i^.  because  of  subsidies  or  grower  or  canner  sub- 
.t7  w!  f  ^^i^^li?;^  .^o^^ernment  and  the  South  African  Gov- 
?P  wif^  '"^  u  ^  California  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  will 
ie  with  anybody  m  the  world  as  far  as  our  products  are  con- 
nf?  w^  ^^  quality  and  cost,  but  we  cannot  compete  with  Gov- 
>nts  We  are  not  that  big  or  we  are  not  that  efficient.  So  I  think 
mnf\  ^T?"^  ^"^  be  back  in  Washington  within  the  next  sev- 
lonths  asking  our  Government  for  help, 
ator  Stevt:nson.  What  kind  of  help  do  you  need? 
J>m.LivAx  I  think  we  had  an  understanding  with  the  Austra- 

f.^ni'?T?'\  i^^^^""^  ^^''  ^^  ^^«P  ^^^  subsidies;  they  call  it  an 
rund  that  they  developed  and  they  said  they  would  stop  it. 
'nf  IT.!!  .  1'^^  separate  meetings  with  them  and  our  Gov- 
?yin^  i    '7  "^^""^  S^^^S  *^  do  something  about  it,  either 

r  fn^w''''.  'f^^  ""^^^^^  shipping  rates,  to  the  United  King- 
r  to  Western  Europe,  unless  they  ceased  and  desisted,  which 
la,  but  now  they  have  started  again. 

i^ave  the  same  problem  with  shipping  in  South  Africa.  They 

ome  type  of  Government  help— we  can't  even  find  that  out, 

ao  loiow  their  rates  are  something  like  about  80  percent  of 
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what  our  rates  are  per  mile.  We  have  understandings  and  the 
lose  out.  As  a  result  we  are  losing  a  tremendous  amount  of  our 
ness.  What  happens  is  that  our  growers  either  have  to  throw 
on  the  ground  or  we  have  to  eat  it. 

Senator  Taft.  Are  you  using  Export-Import  Bank's  financir 
guarantee  programs? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No. 

Senator  Taft.  Or  insurance  programs? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  do  receive  some  help  in  the  fori 
marketing  orders  which  control  importation? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  am  an  advocate  of  marketing  orders.  I  t 
they  are  a  must  as  far  as  cooperatives  are  concerned,  both  ai 
as  research,  merchandising,  advertising,  and  crop  controls, 
there  are  no  moneys  from  any  type  of  Government  subsidies,  i 
are  programs  that  growers  and  canners  use  and  put  in,  but  the 
no  Government  pay  of  any  type. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  say  that  there  is  no  fruit  and  vege 
crop  subsidy  ?  It  could  be  argued  that  there  are  other,  more  ind 
subsidies,  such  as  irrigation  programs.  We  have  been  hearing 
about  water  today.  There  certainly  are  some  benefits  derived  b; 
growers  and  the  cooperatives  from  Government  policies,  inclu 
benefits  determined  through  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  These  same  things  existed  in  Australia  and  S 
Africa  but  on  top  of  that  they  are  able  to  generate  more  funds 
the  Government. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  thank  you  goth  very  much  for  joinin,- 
Your  remarks  have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 

Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  Manuel  Santana,  Mr.  Alfred  Nav 
Mr.  David  Kirkpatrick,  Mr.  Tereso  Morales,  and  Mr.  Juan  Go( 
representing  the  Cooi3erative  Campesina. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  have  any  prepared  statements  you  would 
to  read,  or  would  you  prefer  just  introducing  them  into  the  rec 
If  it  is  possible,  it  would  be  preferable  to  summarize  any 
statements  because  we  are  running  so  late.  If  you  will  do  thai 
will  enter  your  full  statement  into  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  H.  KIEKPATKICK,  ON  BEHALF 
CENTRAL  COAST  COUNTIES  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.,  AC< 
PANIED  BY  MANUEL  SANTANA,  ALERED  NAVARRO,  TEl 
MORALES,   AND  JUAN  GODINES 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  My  name  is  David  Kirkpatrick.  I  am  a  b 
member  of  Central  Coast  Counties  Development  Corp.  and  geH 
counsel. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  will  submit  and  briefly  ' 
marize  it. 

I  have  with  me  at  the  table,  this  is  Mr.  Tereso  Morales,  presi' 
of  Cooperative  Campesina,  and  I  think  he  would  like  to  pr<' 
some  strawberries  to  you. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  have  already  sampled  them,  they  taste 
fruit. 
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r  Morales.  This  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  hard  work  we  have 
lofThf  co°o;.'°P"°P'  '"  ^  '"  ^'"'"S  '^'^  '''  ^  sample  in  the 

rw'tol?f'Tf=-^'-  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  have  to  figure 

low  to  get  those  on  the  airplane. 

r.  KiRKPATRicK.   Mr.   Juan  Godines  is  also  a  member  of  the 

rcould  brT.r^""'  and  Manuel  Santana  and  Alfred  k4rro! 

1  could  briefly  summarize  my  statement. 

ntral  Coast  Counties  Development  Corp.  is  a  nonprofit  coroo- 

rminLr  '''^^^^'\^  '-  P^o-de  tecLcal  assTsLnce  to  low 
16  minority  groups  who  were  interested  in  getting  into  some 

^l%9T/>rvT^''-  ^^'  ^^^"P  -^  ^^t^-lly  o^rganizedTn 
.1969  and  it  took  almost  a  year  to  get  the  first  money  to  acquire 

on  as^tt^T^l  ^^  '  ^f  ""'  ^'''  ^^^^^  ^^  1^^^  ^^d  at  that  W 
on  as  the  sing  e  most  important  project  putting  together  a 

S'rL.h'T''''"'  '^  "^^^.^  Co-opiraiiva  CampfsinaT  now 
title  tItVm"''^  '^^'.  ^"j"  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^P  «^  "^^^  ^h«  ^^s  in  an 
vplonini  ^L?'^''^^  education  program  who  were  interested 
^.Ptw!.  V^  ""^  cooperative.  We  worked  with  them;  we 

3gether  our  package  and  went  around  trying  to  get  someone  to 
aoney  into  this  sort  of  a  cooperative.  At^  the^Fa^  Home 
nistration  we  got  turned  down.  We  went  down  to  the  Bank 
K)peratives ;  we  went  to  a  number  of  private  banks.  Initially 
]ustwasnt  anyone  interested  so  it  was  a  real  struggle  getting 
|ff  the  ground.  We  were  sort  of  discouraged  but  fortunately 
irmworkers  themselves  were  not 
tTthf^^'^-''\^t  me  interrupt  if  I  may.  The  project  was 

mtZ  r^Tn^T^^J   ^'^^'^i    ^^^^^   ^^^^^i^«   Development 
Where  does  CCCDC  get  its  funding « 

KIRKPATRICK  It  receives  funding  from  the  Economic  Devel- 
it  Administration,  technical  assistance  funds.  In  addition,  we 

have  received  a  grant  to  set  up  the  Co-operativa  Campesina, 
-eived  a  grant  of  $100,000  for  a  loan  fund.  That  $100,000  was 

0  Central  Coa       ''''''P^''^^'''^'  ^^^  ^^  ^ill  eventually  be  paid 

itor  Stevexsox.    The   Development   Corp.    received   a   grant 

It  in  turn  then  loaned  to  the  cooperative? 

IviRKPATRicK.  That  is  correct. 

itoT  Stevt^xsox.  Where  did  it  receive  that  grant? 

KIRKPATRICK   From  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Jr  our  first  efforts  to  raise  the  funds  which  met  with  no  suc- 
number  of  the  workers  got  together  and  with  their  own 
set  themselves  up  m  farming  zucchini.  They  tied  down  the 

lemselves,  they  did  the  work  themselves  obviously,  and  very 

'tally  marketed  a  small  crop  of  zucchini.  This  at  least  showed 

ere  perfectly  competent  to  put  together  their  own  farming 

on  and   with  minimal   assistance   from  the  outside   market 

1  that  experience  plus  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  straw- 
narket,  what  exactly  we  were  trying  to  do,  we  then  went  back 
e  various  funding  agencies  and  it  was  at  that  stage  that  we 
i?AA  nJPn^^^^^^^^^^  ^  package  with  bank  financing  and  this 
^100,000   from  the   OEO   to   establish   a  line  of   credit   of 
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approximately  $300,000  which  the  cooperative  needed  to  get  of( 
ground. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Could  you  enumerate  those  agencies  tljut 
first  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  the  funding  from? 

Mr.   KiRKPATRicK.   Well,  the  one   at  first  was  the   Farrr)    I 
Administration,  and  they  had  at  that  time  an  economic  oppr 
loan  program  for  cooperatives.  It  seemed  to  be  the  one  p.  . 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group.  We  really  didn't  ^v\' 
where  with  them. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  said  at  that  time  it  had  such  a  pro^' 
Doesn't  it  at  this  time  have  such  a  program? 

Mr.  KiRKPATRicK.  Well,  I  have  heard  rumors  that  the  BuroF 
the  Budget  is  going  to  close  out  the  program  if  title  VIT  i^ 
passed  transferring  that  fund  to  OEO.   I   don't  really  know. 
current  status  of  that  program. 

In  any  case,  the  Bank  of  Cooperatives  would  be  another  age 
We  went  to  a  number  of  private  banks,  we  went  to  OEO.  Are  1  ^ 
any  others?  A  number  of  other  agencies  were  very  helpful  in 
ting  us  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  is  that  the  i 
reason  we  have  been  able  to,  the  cooperative  has  been  able  to  g< 
far  as  it  has  gone  is  because  a  whole  variety  of  different  progir 
have  been  put  together  to  make  this  possible.  The  Departmen 
Labor  has  an  operation  mainstream  program.  This  provides  a  s 
ary  for  people  during  an  on-the-job  training  period,  after  whicU 
employer  would  take  them  on  at  full  salary.  This  would  give! 
employers  inducement  to  get  people  who  might  not  initially  " 
the  skills  to  be  employed  in  that  job,  to  get  them  into  the  operao 
Central  coast  counties  was  fortunate  in  getting  such  a  grant  to-i 
minister  that  type  of  program  and  our  Department  of  Labor  'i 
tact,  Andy  Fernandez,  allowed  us  with  full  clearance  to  put  si 
of  the  members  of  the  co-op  on  that  operation  mainstream  prog: 
during  the  period  of  time  that  co-op  was  not  generating  any  M 

One  of  the  problems  in  agriculture  is  that  there  is  a  very 
start-up  period.  There  are  many  months  from  the  time  that  you  i 
working  the  ground  until  you  see  any  cash,  and  in  getting  this  -i 
of  a  program  started  you  are  expected  to  work  full  time  witJi 
any  cash.  You  have  to  find  some  way  to  get  this  program  off  J 
ground.  Once  it  is  on  an  on-going  basis,  then  out  of  savings,  on  c 
JDorrowed  capacity  of  the  cooperative,  you  can  carry  these  pe> 
if  you  so  please.  There  is  a  real  problem  in  getting  this  typ<c 
operation  off  the  ground  and  the  Department  of  Labor  money  a 
very  useful. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  people  here  in  the  audience  i'l 
Trabaj adores  Adelante,  which  is  the  OEO  migrant  program  i 
they  extended  I  think  on  one  occasion  a  loan  of  $5,000  and  on  f 
other  occasion  a  loan  of  $10,000  that  was  very  helpful  to  the  gr  \ 
There  have  been  a  great  number  of  these  programs  that  have  all  ^ 
tributed  in  their  way,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  like  tc  e 
if  the  co-op  proves  to  be  successful  is  that  someone  designs  the  e 
sources  so  you  only  have  to  go  to  one  agency  to  put  together  this  r 
of  thing,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  expect  too  many  groups  to  have  ^ 
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lomenal  good  luck  and  perseverance  that  this  group  has  had  in 
y  able  to  string  together  all  these  different  programs, 
e  don  t  really  see  the  co-op  as  being  at  the  moment  a  proven  solu- 
to  a  lot  of  problems,  and  we  get  sort  of  nervous  when  people 

at  us  m  that  fashion.  The  co-op  has  raised  several  crops  of 
iini  It  has  cultivated  a  crop  of  cabbage  which  is  almost  ready  to 

It  has  made  a  first  picking  of  strawberries  this  spring.  We  see 
;ason  why  the  co-op  won't  be  a  success  but  just  to  be  realistic  we 

to  recognize  that  we  will  have  to  wait  at  least  another  year  to 
le  tull  cycle,  to  see  how  successful  it  is  going  to  be,  and  we  don't 
y  Jmow  yet  whether  or  not  this  can  be  a  success  in  other  crops  in 

areas. 

[lator  Stevexsox.  How  many  members  of  the  cooperative  are 

'.  KiRKPATRicK.  Thirty-one. 

lator  STE^^:xsox.  Thirty-one  families  ? 

.  Morales.  Yes. 

lator  Stevexsox.  And  how  many  acres  does  the  cooperative  own 

.  Morales.  I  don't  understand  that  word. 
.  KiRKPATRicK.  How  many  acres  does  it  own« 
.  Morales.  160. 

lator  Taft.  How  are  you  marketing  your  crops? 
.  3I0RALES.  We  are  going  to  get  a  salesman  for  the  strawberries, 
^ere  selling  the  squash  through  a  broker,  a  local  broker, 
lator  Taft.  Local  brokers? 

.  Morales.  We  try  to  get  our  salesman  for  the  strawberries. 
.  KIRKPATRICK.  I  think  the  long-term  approach  that  we  are  try- 
>r  IS  to  eventually  have  the  cooperative  be  its  own  marketing 
,  to  get  eventually  to  a  sufficient  size  so  it  is  independent  of  any 
marketing  agency,  but  at  the  moment  this  is  not  to  full  scale 
-e  will  be  marketing  through  a  broker. 

5  cooperative,  I  might  mention,  is  substantiallv  different  than 
her  cooperatives  who  testified  here  today,  partially  just  because 
le,  but  I  would  say  the  main  difference  would  be  that  we  see  the 
rative  as  being  made  up  of  people  who  are  operating  just  on  a 
V  scale  operation.  There  isn't  going  to  be  anvone  who  is  going  to 
1  disproportionate  share  of  the  crop  that  'is  going  to  be  mar- 
Ihe  co-op  IS  not  going  to  be  economicallv  tied  disproportion- 
to  any  one  group  and  we  would  hope  that^in  practice  it  will  be 
democratic.  I  don't  have  experience  with  these  other  coopera- 
but  from  the  outside  they  certainly  seem  more  like  a  normal 
!ss  operation  and  we  hope  not  to  see  that  happening  with  the 
•ative.  * 

itor  Ste^t:xsox.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  cooperative? 
any  of  them  landowners  before?  Were  they  farmworkers  or 

Qts?  "^ 

Morales.  They  are  all  farmworkers  and  they  didn't  own  any 

itor  Ste^t:xsox.  Was  $250,000  the  total  figure  you  have  ac- 

in  grants  and  loans  ? 

Morales.  Two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  In  addition  to  the  $250,000  acquired  foil 
purchase  of  land  and  equipment,  did  the  members  contribute 
equity  of  their  own,  any  cash?  Did  they  make  an  investment  oi 
their  own  pockets? 

Mr.  Morales.  As  a  start  for  the  co-op,  that  is  when  we  lia^ 
come  up  with  some  money.  Like  Dave  said  before,  it  was  pretty 
for  us  to  try  to  borrow  money,  so  we  had  to  come  in  with  our 
money  to  start  a  co-op  and  this  is  how  this  got  started,  by  our 
money. 

Senator  Stevenson.  In  addition  to  the  $250,000  acquired  in  L 
how  much  was  raised  by  the  members  from  their  own  pockets 
whatever  credit  they  had  as  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Morales.  Eight  now  they  are  coming  in  with  some  mone^^l 
the  land,  and  we  are  paying  out  $50  as  membership  to  the  co-op 

Senator  Stevenson.  Can  you  describe  so  far  your  successes,  \ 
much  money  you  are  making  on  this  $250,000  investment  ? 

Mr.  Morales.  We  are  hoping  to  get,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  s 
where  around  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  total. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Gross? 

Mr.  Morales.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  For  next  year?  Projecting  gross  sales 
year  of  about  $250,000,  this  year  I  should  say,  1972? 

Mr.  Morales.  We  have  this,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.     J 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  do  you  expect  to  get  from  that  ?      | 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  That  is  the  net  figure  rather  than  the  y. 
figure. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  expect  to  get  in  1972  $250,000.  Th 
before  loan  repayments,  I  assume? 

Mr.  Navarro.  Let  me  just  give  a  brief  explanation.  Tereso  is  i 
ing  net,  which  means  farm  income  to  the  families,  that  is  a  very  > 
servative  figure.  Actually  sales  on  the  80  acres  of  production,  i 
conservative  basis,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  to  $700,00(] 
year,  this  is  80  acres  of  production.  About  half  of  that  is  cos 
Tereso  says  a  quarter  of  a  million,  that  is  divided  up  amongsl' 
31  or  so  families,  which  is  again  a  conservative  figure. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  on  80  acres  of  160  ? 

Mr.  Navarro.  Correct. 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  happens  to  the  other  80  acres? 

Mr.  Navarro.  The  other  acres  are  in  various  other  crops  whic^ 
mentioned  before,  the  cabbage,  there  is  some  vacant  land  that  wi 
rotated,  other  crops  are  being  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  profitab 
factor  towards  this  kind  of  structure. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Aren't  you  in  1972  going  to  make  money  ) 
the  sale  of  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  grown  on  those  80  aci 

Mr.  Navarro.  Right.  That  is  other  income  that  will  be  expects 
the  families. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  $250,000  net  sounds  like  a  very  cons(^ 
tive  figure. 

Mr.  Navarro.  It  is.  It  is  a  good  8  to  10  to  12  thousand  do)  i 
Again,  I  am  speaking  of  large  variable  mainly  because  it  can  ' 
that  much  per  family  income.  Now,  we  have  evaluated  this  inti 
of  hours,  and  the  membership  themselves  know  that  this  is  not " 
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erably  more  than  they  are  making  if  they  have  a  good  year,  if  thev 
rk  long  hours  during  the  year.  As  you  know,  the  wages  are  low 
1  the  hours  accumulate.  In  this  particular  case,  especially  at  the 
rt,  the  mcome  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  cooperative.  The 
perative  is  trying  to  establish  itself,  it  is  trying  to  establish  its 
ity.  Tereso  Morales  mentioned  that  they  started  off  with  very 
le  money.  This  is  the  problem  that  cooperatives  are  having,  espe- 
ly  in  light  of  trying  to  help  out  farm  workers  into  forming 
peratives  with  no  investment  to  be  made,  it  has  to  come  from 
lewiiere.  Ihis  is  why  we  went  to  the  various  governmental  agen- 
:.  and  actually  most  of  them  didn't  believe  the  concept,  thev  didn't 
eve  that  a  farm  worker  could  be  a  farmer,  including  initially 
U,  till  we  did  some  further  analysis  and  then  I  think  convinced 
n.  1  think  now  they  are  satisfied  that  it  can  take  place, 
iie  tarming  community  didn't  believe  thev  would  ever  plant  the 
).  Once  they  planted  it  they  didn't  belieVe  it  would  ever  come 
and  once  it  came  up,  now  they  are  saying  it  will  never  stav  to- 
ler.  i  think  the  reason  this  co-op  does  exist  is  merelv  because  of 
hard  work  of,  first  of  all,  the  board  of  directors  of  these  non- 
it  corporations,  as  David  Kirkpatrick  mentioned,  including  the 
L.JJ.C,  and  also  the  hard  work  and  perseverance  of  the  farmwork- 
nat  originally  started  the  cooperative  and  the  total  membership 
.  i  say  membership  because  they  are,  in  a  sense,  categorized  as 
ibers  now  instead  of  farm  workers. 

?nator  Stevexsox.  ]\Ir.  Kirkpatrick,  you  said  vou  had  misgivings 
It  people  looking  at  the  Co-operativa  Campesina  as  an  example 
Hat  can  be  done  with  hard  work  and  a  chance,  and  some  credit. 
[  it  has  been  very  successful  so  far,  hasn't  it  ?  If  it  is  being 
'  in  this  case,  why  can't  it  be  done  in  manv  cases? 
r.  IviRKPATRicK.  Well,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  people  look  at 
e  ]ust  don  t  want  them  to  expect  too  much,  more  than  the  co-op 
really  claim  to  prove, 
t  Manuel  say  something  along  these  lines. 

r.  Saxtaxa.  To  start  off  a  co-op  is  a  very,  verv  difficult  problem 
gm  wjth.  In  order  for  it  to  succeed  it  has  to  have  a  sophistica- 
3t  modern  agriculture,  modern  management,  and  control  factors. 
Idition  to  that,  the  people  that  we  serve  also  need  a  lot  of  train- 
n  management  and  control  and  organization.  AVc  believe  that 
)t  the  reasons  why  the  poverty  programs  have  failed  so  badlv 
:'aiise  they  have  never  had  a  sophisticated  staff  to  put  together 
sticated  packages  that  have  a  chance  of  success.  To  start  an- 
co-op,  to  get  as  far  as  they  have  done  with  the  hard  work  will 
^^./  tremendous  amount  again  of  a  highlv  trained  staff,  to 
iside  their  ideology  and  start  working  to  running  a  business, 
^^^^"5^^^"^^^^^^  difficult  to  do  that.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
jve  teel  that  rural  economic  development  still  is  not  funded  by 
rovernnient— to  do  this  kind  of  planning  and  implement  and 
y  tor  that  sophisticated  staff.  Again  we  believe  this  is  one  of 
nswers   to   rural   economic   development,   especially   with   the 
nt  worker.  We  believe  that  through  a  co-op  we  can  begin  to 
'^"^^1?    *^^  migration;  we  can  begin  to  have  more  stable  com- 
les;  but  first  you  have  to  start  off  with  an  economic  base,  and 
:^onomic  base  could  be  done  through  this  cooperative  effort. 

'3  O  -  72  -  pt.3C  -  17 
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The  co-op  needs  also  have  to  be  designed  very,  very  careful 
to  meet  the  needs  expressed  by  the  people  themselves.  This  ta 
tremendous  amount  of  sensitivity  and  it  takes  again  very  sop 
cated  people  who  can  convert  traditional  management  techniqi 
the  need  and  the  profile  of  those  whom  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  I 
we  have  a  fear  that  co-ops,  just  co-ops  per  se,  are  beginning 
rather  a  fad,  and  we  feel  that  co-ops  can  provide  the  basic  ecoij 
development,  especially  for  migrant  farmworkers. 

But  more  than  that,  it  also  has  to  provide  a  completely  new 
of  looking  at  the  rural  communities.  I  think  we  are  beginnii 
separate  them  from  the  urban  communities  in  this  sense.  Wh 
happening  in  the  cities  right  now  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  s 
gation  in  the  cities,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  tha 
Government  is  providing  to  solve  these  problems  is  being  const 
diffused  by  the  immigration  of  farmworkers  who  can  no  1( 
make  enough  money  to  live  in  the  rural  communities.  The  ho 
in  rural  communities  is  disastrous.  What  little  housing  progran 
are  able  to  get  through  the  Federal  Government  are  so  tied  up 
so  cheap  in  a  sense  that  they  provide  more  problems  than  they  i 
prevent.  Most  of  the  housing  that  we  have  seen  that  has  bee 
cepted  in  the  rural  communities  are  not  designed  for  rural  fair 
We  are  still  talking  about  townhouses.  Well,  you  put  in  apartr 
or  townhouses  for  rural  workers  wntli  eight  children  apiece  anc^ 
are  going  to  have  a  social  disaster.  When  we  talked  to  the  ]' 
people  about  their  requirements,  they  don't  provide  yards  ar, 
a  house  where  you  can  isolate  those  children  if  you  have  to,  v 
they  can  have  a  small  playground.  They  are  trying  to  pack  10-  c 
member  households  in  900  square  feet  with  five  bedrooms.  Wi, 
kidding  who?  It  just  doesn't  work  out.  | 

Essentially  we  feel  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  ; 
economic  development  as  a  total  thing  which  includes  dispersic 
the  urban  population  back  into  the  rural  communities.  In  ord 
do  that,  the  rural  community  must  generate  enough  income,  it 
provide  for  social  development  and  it  also  must  provide  for  cul 
development  which  makes  rural  communities  again  very  attra: 
to  the  small  farms. 

Again  I  feel   the   Government  must  provide  some  seed  ml 
for  this  kind  of  planning  and  perhaps  testing  out  models.  We  ' 
a  model  cities  program  right  now  which  I  think  is  trying  somi 
or  other  to  humanize  the  city  in  view  of  the  people.  The  people 
a  lot  of  participation  in  these  programs,  and  development  oi 
communities.  I  think  we  have  to  spend  as  much  money  in  our 
model  communities  as  we  are  in  the  cities.  I  think  this  is  one  o 
answers.  A  lot  of  planning,  a, lot  of  implementation,  and  a  1- 
sensitivity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  we  are  trying  to  serve, 
tral  Coast  Counties  Development  Corp.  feels  we  are  forced  t 
into  the  field  of  planning  and  rural  economic  development  is' 
of  the  fields  on  which  we  plan  to  concentrate.  We  look  at  the  c 
as  a  first  phase  to  provide  an  economic  base  for  further  dev^ 
ments.  Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  get  more  legislation  anc« 
more    money    to    provide    those    test    models    for    rural    econ|f 
development.  | 
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J.  Kjrkpatrick.  If  I  can  add  just  a  little  bit  more  in  response  to 
question.  ^ 

oil  have  been  talking  in  terms  of  ^250.000  as  being  what  we  had 
et  together  to  get  the  cooperative  off  the  ground.  In  fact.  I  have 
'  mto  It  in  somewhat  more  detail  in  the  prepared  statement.  There 
tremendous  amount  of  technical  assistance  that  lav  behind  it 
which  costs  money.  Xot  only  that,  we  foimd  we  had  to  -ather 
basic  materials  m  most  of  the   areas  that   we   were  concerned 

lere  haven't  been  a  lot  of  people  thinking  about  what  sort  of 
5  would  lend  themselves  to  this  type  of  development.  There 
nt  been  a  lot  of  people  thinking  about  all  of  the  real  problem 
>  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  AVe  had  to  ferret  this  informa- 
out  from  scratch,  and  we  had  trouble  finding  people  with  past 
nence  m  these  areas  which  makes  the  whole  process  slower  and 
ave  had  to  provide  a  training  staff.  We  have  had  to  prepare  a 
culum  and  this  sort  of  thing  for  the  families  which  involves  a 
derable  cost  m  addition  to  the  monev  we  have  mentioned.  So 
ould  be  concerned  that  people  would  just,  vou  know,  lunge  into 
)f  a  cooperative  movement  without  realizing  all  of  the  elements 
are  involved. 

u  have  to  have  the  necessary  credit,  the  necessarv  trainino-  and 
ecessary  technical  assistance.  Then  if  our  venture  proves  out 
'ally  would  like  to  furnish  it  to  vou.  but  we  feel  it  is  a  little 
to  point  to  it  as  being  a  monumental  success, 
lator  MTVExsox.  A  considerable  amount  of  Federal  monev 
to  Land-Grant    Colleges.    Aren't    thev    thinking    about    these 

KiEKPATRicK.  They  should  be:  thev  should  be  more.  U    C 

nas  come  and  given  one  talk  to  the  niembers  of  the  co-op.  and 
ia  like  to  press  them  more  in  the  future.  :Most  of  the  agriculture 
>ion  s  publications  are  only  in  English  and  not  in  Spanish  so 
^nat  they  have  done  isn't  reallv  available  to  the  membership. 

are  many  areas  of  improvement.  I  don't  think  anvone  has 
1  tnem  from  our  respect  that  much  in  the  past  but  'it  is  not 

we  won  t  m  the  future. 
^ed  has  something  to  say. 

Xavarro.  I  only  wanted' to  sav  that  in  terms  of  that  question. 

tnink  sustaining  what  David  is  trving  to  sav.  cooperative  is 
'  a  technical  name  in  a  sense  for  a  structure  and  what  we  are 

talking  about  is  really  communitv  development  and  com- 
•  ^^''Y°^^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  farmworker.'  The  farmworker  has  to 
ined.  he  has  to  be  given  the  oppoitunitv  and  he  has  to  be 
tne  proper  guidance  and  leadership  to  utilize  whatever  re- 
?  are  there. 

•ndly.  more  effort  has  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
tne  private  sector,  and  the  educational  sector  especiallv. 

mentioned  University  of  California  at  Da^-is.  Universitv  of 
^T^  V  P^^'^^  ^^  ^^  narrow  in  their  concept  of  farming',  we 
=  ,i  think  was  previously  mentioned  in  terms  of  mechanism, 
fiism  IS  done  for  profit's  sake,  not  for  people's  sake.  Education 
mcuhmi.  et  cetera,  are  done  for  the  sake  of  the  established 
3t  operation.  Programs  such  as  the  GEO  need  to  be  more 
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sensitive  or  actually  more  developed  toward  actually  helpir 
farmworker. 

I  think  the  reason  the  corporation  began  to  begin  with,  and 
ated  its  work,  was  to  get  more  direct  benefits  to  the  farmworl 
is  obvious  that  most  programs  filter  down  very  few  direct  be 
if  any,  and  if  any  service  is  performed,  and  our  attempt  ha; 
merely  to  direct  as  much  of  that  directly  to  the  farmworl 
possible,  assist  the  farmworkers  in  meeting  their  objective,  am 
operate  the  cooperative,  they  hire  the  management  and  they  fi 
management  with  their  own  financing.  This  is  their  objective  ar 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  amoi 
need,  not  just  for  everybody  I  am  going  to  say,  just  in  gc 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  need.  If  you  are  really  go- 
stop  and  solve  the  problems  we  are  going  to  have  to  start  c< 
trating  and  start  being  a  little  more  realistic  that  the  farmv 
is  the  person  that  is  going  to  have  to  start  doing  it,  in  a  sem 
himself,  the  one  that  is  going  to  have  to  receive  the  iDenefits. 

Again,  cooperatives  can  only  help  a  small  percentage  of  the 
workers.  Unionization  helps  out,  or  can,  and  will,  and  is  helj 
majority  of  the  farmworkers.  Economics  is  not  such  that 
farmer  can  be  a  co-op  member,  in  my  opinion.  There  is  still 
work  to  be  done,  more  models  to  be  tested  and  more  comir 
development.  When  I  say  models,  I  don't  use  the  word  ligh 
mean  actual  things  that  can  be  used,  that  the  farmworkers 
selves  can  turn  around  and  pick  up  and  use,  and  I  think  one 
is  done  and  the  farmworker  has  a  base,  a  political,  social,  an 
nomic  base,  then  he  can  start  solving  his  own  problems,  take  ( 
own  leadership,  he  doesn't  need  the  OEO,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Stevensox.  Does  the  cooperative  hire  any  farm  lab( 

Mr.  Morales.  No.  Pardon  me,  yes,  a  little  bit,  because  th 
year  we  were  harvesting  the  zucchini  squash,  we  were  getting 
to  get  the  land  ready  for  the  strawberries  also,  so  we  were 
position  to  hire  one  or  two  persons  to  help  out  on  the  picki 
zucchini.  But  the  plan  of  the  co-op  is  not  to  hire  people,  only  ( 
topic  of  strawberries.  Instead  of  losing  them  we  prefer  tc 
them  so  that  is  when  we  come  to  the  position  to  hire  a  person 
week  or  two.  Other  than  that,  it  is  all  planned  to  be  done  I 
family. 

Senator  Stevensox.  Senator  Taft,  do  you  have  any  questioi 

Senator  Taft.  I  have  no  questions.  This  was  very  impij 
testimony.  i 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  these  [ 
days  of  hearings.  What  you  say  sounds  very  much  to  me  as  i 
should  be  given  not  a  grant,  but  credit,  the  opportunity  to  b( 
and  the  technical  assistance.  An  overall  strategy  for  rural  Ar 
could  be  developing,  and  Co-operativa  Campesina  could  bec( 
model.  Your  experience  might  be  repeated  all  across  rural  Air 
Unfortunately,  your  efforts  are  the  only  such  experience  that  I 
of  in  rural  America. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  KiRKPATRTcic.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  follows:) 
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PARED   STATEMENT  OF  DaYID   H.   KiEKPATEICK,   ON   BeHALF  OF   CeNTEAL  CoaST 

Counties  Development  Cobp.,  Califoenia       ^""'^^^^  ^^^^^ 

am  here  as  a  board  member  and  counsel  for  Central  Coast  Cn^.r^r^..  r. 
pment  Corporation.  Alfred  Navarro,   our  executive  drSor    apTared    as 
may  recall,  at  your  bearings  in  Washington  ^^^*^^tor,  appeared,   as 

ir  organization  provides  technical  assistance  to  low  income  dpohIp  wha 
mterested  in  establishing  themselves  in  some  form  of  buTiSSs  eSorTse 
single  best  known  project  has  been  helping  establish  C^-opeLuva  Cam 
la,  a  cooperative  made  up  of  former  farm  workers  which  fs  now  ra^sln^ 
preparing  0  market  strawberries  in  the  Watsonville  area  Thl  role  of 
ral  Coast  Counties  has  been  putting  together  a  proposal  to  secure  initial 
ing  for  the  cooperative  and  providing  technical  assistance  and  t?aSi^  on 
itmmng  basis  to  the  cooperative  to  insure  its  success  training  on 

3  have  devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  the  resources  of  our  organization 
IS  one  project  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  we  believe  there  are 
I  m  agriculture  in  which  the  small  farmer,  so  long  as  he  t  organized  S 
►roper  fashion,  does  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  You  have  heard  if  the  naS 
aver  the  last  few  days  testimony  about  the  plight  of  th^smaU  farmer 
conclusion  might  be  that  the  conglomerates  will  inevitably  ^splace  the 

2riu?  ""f '^"^  l'^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^i^l^  ^-e  a^e  concerned   We  would 
igree,  although  we  have  to  admit  we  have  yet  to  fully  test  our  Ideas 
etmg  of  agricultural  produce  does  seem  to  require  large  sc^e  enterprise 
actual  growing  operation,  however,  we  have  found  is  no  more  econom/cal 

large  scale  than  on  the  scale  of  the  family  operation,  at  least  ^  the 
ig  of  strawberries  and  several  other  row  crops.   We  would  even  ^o   so 

%t:^l  '"'"'  '^'  'Y^  ^'"^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^-^  ^^-e  assisted m  the  firsf  few 
they  have  grown  have  matched  the  highest  productivity   rates   S  thl 

figurer     ""        ^""^  "'  '"""  neighboring  farms  with  compamb'e  or  Tower 

Jri  ^^^^  ?''°'  ^o^^e^s  with  the  proper  assistance  have  a  good  chance 
nft  entrepreneurs  in  agriculture.  Despite  the  increase  in  automation 
of  agriculture  is  still  labor  intensive.  The  type  of  labor  involved  Soften 
,  contrary  to  popular  belief.  Some  strawberry  growers  are  having  ^ffi 
s  because  they  are  unable  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  pfcSfs 
vhere  there  is  a  surplus  of  agricultural  labor.  Those  willing  to  put^^ 
lours  utilizing  their  skills  as  strawberry  farmers  under  the  Co-ODerativa 
ea'round'lorr'^  '^  "'^^  ''  substantially  increase  their  f^Siirfncome. 
lUPn'ps  of  1  •''  ^  fi^}^  community,  and  thereby  avoid  some  of  the 
luences  of  the  migrant  life-style  which  this  Committee  has  documented 

mnv^spp'i^  Counties'  strategy  for  taking  advantages  of  the  efficiency  of 
ZiZf         '"'''^  operation  and  the  large  scale  marketing  operation 

•  theWafX  Z"""'"  '^^'''''  ^"^^  "^"^  ^^^^  ^  Pl^t  large%nough  to 
'  memhis^r!^  '  V  f-  ^^^^^^.^^ive  which  will  then  bargain  on  behalf  of 
^te  a  fnii  r.?nH  fJ'^^'''^  l^^Z  ^^^P-  Co-operativa  Campesina  has  yet  to 
as  f«iS}  Pf^^^^tion  cycle.  The  co-op  idea  has  been  tried  in  the  past 
4a?el  .  Ir,-""^  .""'^"^^  ^^  foolhardy  to  claim  that  we  have  already 
a  m  ?«  ,1  fiction  to  any  of  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor.  All  we 
fromisl  S^l J^  ^\l  working  with  a  cooperative  which  we  feel  offers 
twTnl  P^^yin^  there  is  a  segment  of  agriculture,  even  without  major 
mpnt^??^-^"'  ^''^  ^^^  ^^^^'  '"tibsidy  programs,  and  other  forms  of 
iTo.^  V  assistance  to  the  farmer,  in  which  the  small  farmer  can  operate 
?al  assistancT^  ^^  '^   Provided   with   very   sophisticated   continuing 

Y   of    centeal    coast    counties    development    coep.    and    co-opebativa 

campesina 

^nr£r/^^  "^  ^i"*'^^  history  of  how  the  Central  Coast  Counties  Develop- 
fflv  pi.  1  ^^  Co-operativa  Campesina  arrived  in  the  position  they 
m^v^^I  ^^^^  Counties  received  an  Economic  Development  Admin- 
f^ff  .  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  area  of  economic  develop- 
mrtmg  m  the  spring  of  1970.  The  corporation  was  approached  at  that 
.    d  number  of  people  who   were  interested  in   starting  a  strawberry 
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growers  cooperative.  One  of  the  interested  groups  included  six  men  v. 
involved  in  a  basic  education  program  financed  through  GEO    Titl< 
Migrant  Funds.  The  group  decided  they  wanted  to  take  on  a  proj* - 
would  continue  long  after  the  conclusion  of  their  classes.   The  pro 
chose    was    establishing    a    strawberry    cooperative.    Central    Coast    ' 
worked   with   these   families   in  an   attempt   to   obtain   financing   for     i 
cooperative.  A  group  went  to  discuss  the  project  with  the  Farmer's  liouii 
ministration  and  were  told  in  effect  there  was  very  little  chance  of    - 
Farmer's  Home  funding  even  though  the  Farmer's  Home  Administrji 
a  special  program  for  economic  opportunity  loans  to  such  cooperati . 
group  next  went  to  the  Bank  of  Cooperatives.  Again  we  were  told  that 
an  operation  involved  too  much  risk.  Commercial  banks  which  were  com 
gave  the  same  response.  The  initial  reaction  of  all  funding  sources  was 
discouraging. 

The  farm  workers,  however,  were  still  determined.  They  decided  to 
a  small-scale  growing  operation,  raising  zucchini,  if  only  to  prove  that 
a  little  assistance  they  could  manage  their  own  farming  operation.  Witl 
results  of  this  experiment,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  strawberry  market, 
further  information  about  the  types  of  families  that  would  be  involved,  Ce 
Coast  Counties  went  back  to  funding  agencies  to  again  try  to  raise  the  finai 
for  a  cooperative.  This  time  they  met  with  success.  Both  O.E.O.  and  a  bar 
the  private  sector  were  willing  to  put  their  money  into  Co-operativa  Campe 

Throughout  the  period  in  which  Central  Coast  Counties  was  seeking  fur: 
a  further  federal  program  was  essential  in  keeping  the  families  together! 
working  on  the  project.  Central  Coast  Counties  was  able  to  get  an  Openi 
Mainstream  contract  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  grant  eng 
Central  Coast  Counties  to  pay  a  very  minimal  salary  for  people,  who  n 
not  otherwise  qualify  for  a  job,  during  an  initial  on-the-job  training  pe  i 
Central  Coast  Counties  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  as  their  L 
Department  contact  Andy  Fernandez  who  has  been  flexible  in  allowing  Cer 
Coast  Counties  to  use  a  portion  of  this  Operation  Mainstream  grant  to  suf  ■ 
some  of  the  families  working  on  the  cooperative  during  the  period  in  w( 
the  cooperative  had  no  cash  income  with  which  to  support  the  members. 

Farming  is  different  from  most  small  business  in  having  a  very  long  star. 
time.  In  the  crops  we  are  concerned  with  you  have  to  wait  many  mo  I 
from  the  time  the  land  is  first  worked  until  there  is  any  cash  revenue.  <' 
our  cooperative  is  established  this  won't  be  a  problem.  The  cooperative  i 
have  assets  and  borrowing  power  sufficient  to  finance  its  members  through  I 
slow  periods.  During  the  initial  start-up  period,  however,  the  Operation  M: 
stream  money  has  been  essential  to  keeping  the  whole  group  together. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    TRAINING 

Today  we  have  a  cooperative  which  has  harvested  several  crops  of  \; 
tables,  has  harvested  a  first  small  crop  of  strawberries  and  is  anticipating  i 
first  major  stwaberry  harvest  this  spring.  Central  Coast  Counties  does  not( 
its  role  in  connection  with  the  cooperative  as  having  finished  at  this  stag^^ 
has  already  conducted  extensive  training  sessions  for  the  members  and  i 
siders  continuing  training  and  technical  assistance  to  the  families  to: 
absolutely   essential. 

The  type  of  training  Central  Coast  Counties  is  providing  the  members  ll 
into  a  number  of  different  categories.  Although  the  members  come  to  i 
cooperative  highly  skilled  in  certain  aspects  of  strawberry  cultivation  i 
harvesting  they  need  further  education,  as  do  all  small  farmers,  not  just  f  t 
workers,  in  many  aspects  of  business  management  and  good  farming  pract  i 

The  first  area  of  concern  in  the  curriculum  being  developed  by  Cer  3 
Coast  Counties  is  a  review  of  the  function,  method  of  operations,  and  H 
restrictions  on  cooperatives.  The  cooperative  structure  is  compared  with  » 
various  alternative  forms  of  organization  with  its  advantages  and  disad^i 
tages  discussed.  Some  history  of  the  cooperative  movement  and  the  reaM 
for  previous  failures  is  also  brought  out.  ■ 

Next  the  curriculum  delves  into  basic  business  management  problems,  i** 
education  staff  uses  the  structure  of  the  cooperative  as  a  model  to  bring  ' 
the  differing  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  directors,  various  subcommit  ^i 
of  the  board,  the  management  staff  of  the  cooperative,  and  the  members}? 
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Qbers  discuss  the  feed-baok  nnri  ot7qi,,o^- 

the  cooperative  to'help  S  arrh^g 'af  m^^  been  built 

t  discusses   at   length   Various   management   jfroTl  ^^^  ^^^^P 

en  m  the  cooperative,  looking  at  the  wav  riip^^fi^f  ^^  ^^""^  already 
acts  which  should  have  been  the  basir/orH.iT'- "^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^rt 

the  cooperative  might  use  in  handling  such  a  dPoi.lnn'T'  .T-^  ^PP^oaches 
further  category  of  training  relates^o  a  nnmi.pf 'f  ?     •^^,''^^  '^  ^^^^^  ^^eUn. 

membership  will  go  over  the  cash  flow<f  T^T  ''^J'T''  ^^^iness  practices. 

they  will  undersTand  not  onlv  the  operati^^^^^^^^^^^  fh'  '"^^  cooperative  so 

how  to  read  cash  flows  for  other  ImshiP.jTf  of  their  cooperatives  but 
es  will  be  discussed  brfeflTa^onrwith  h?w  toZTfi  ^^'''''^^^^S  tech- 
:  principles  of  business  law  ^^^  financial  reports  and 

L'ed^Yr^^iiTg'p^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^oTt^b^^^rf^^^"-  ^-^^-«  -tain 

avis  have  already  comfand  conSed  arevprfiny^^'^'^.'^ty  ^^  California 
nembership  on  certain  scientific^ snPPt/!ff  evening  session  m  Spanish  for 
nt  of  Central  Coast  CountresLpen^  ^«^- 

rials  prepared  by  the  Agriculturl  Fvt^L  -^ .  translate  a  number  of 
bers  of  the  co-op^^f  btTblf  to  read  tSp'r  T^n^  ^^'^^''^  '"  that  the 
led  discussion  of  the  procedure/f,ti"^!  '  ^t/l'^  ^^P^^  to  provide  a 
^•berries.  Procedures   used   in   marketing   fre»h   and   frozen 

.le  eLrg^g  proWems  Th^  Vn/rni  Sf"'™'  Coast  Counties  staff  sees  as 
-tive  (fedby^tX  pollc^riL^oSrSev'Zkl^  ^'^«  '"^''  ^'^"^^  ^"^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

;t.  ofr  a^pUrrinTlhe^-r  the^setgTn™LSl 

on:  S' yJr'v'^p'  'V.^'  *'^  '^^^^^  «^  ^"^^^  cooplraVvlTvllo'pm^nt 
lal  Lod  !npl  f..^  ''^^^''  ^''^"P"  ^^^  b^  expected  to  have  the  phe- 
ativa  Camnp^inn  nn ^"''^1"'^""".  7^''^  ^^^tral  Coast  Counties  and 
ms  to  coZ  n^ V.v7^  ^^^  in  patching  together  three  or  four  different 
SLtLetT.fTh^r  ''''^  \orkable  operation.  In  suggesting  this  I  am 
rp  tii^^      ?.  i^'^  program  be  housed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

we  won}? tv'"  •'"''  the  Farmer-s  Home  Administration  as  I  funding 

'  whi7h  ii      11      f  T?"  "P  ^^""^  ^^^-  ^t  is  absolutely  essential  that  any 

trmei^HZp  A^f'^-^'^f  !""^  ^  P^^^^^^  ^^  sympathetic  to  its  aims  as 
irmers  Home  Administration  appears  not  to  be. 

•es  dpnf''mivyff  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  just  vetoed  by 
Drolrl^^T  iT  ^^^"^  ^  tirst  step  in  the  direction  toward  establishing 

viHp  ?K     ;     .  'T^""^'^  encourage  this  legislation  as  well  as  further  efforts 

•:  1     ,     .training  and  technical  assistance  resources. 

,  n«  f^  -^  important  in  Rural  Economic  Development  is  a  source  of  infor- 
on  the  latest  research  thinking  about  O.E.O.  programs  and  the  so-called 

irh^r,       -^  !!''t  "^^^^  intellectuals.   They  have  defined  the  problem  as 

iroan  crisis.  The  problems  in  the  rural  areas  and  their  relationship 
uroan  crisis  have  been  neglected  because  of  the  basic  orientation  of 
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these  intellectuals.  We  have  encountered  the  same  problem  in  trvin^  u    , 
our  co-op.  Most  of  those  who  are  interested  and  sySh^tic  wiU    wl 
trying  to  do  don't  possess  the  expertise  we  need  In  Agriculture    Mov 
who  do  have  the  background  are  not  terribly  sympathetk' There  are 
a  number  of  exceptions,  but  it  is  my  conclusLnthaf  rural  pro^^^^^^ 
harder   time    than    their    urban    counterparts    in    accumulating    the 
needed  by  the  groups  they  are  trying  to  assist  and  in  keeping  abrt 
latest  changes  in  agriculture.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledglno  one  £. 
which  types  of  crops  would  lend  themselves  to  the  sort  of  farm  work 
operative  that  we  have  set  up.   Only  very   basic  studies  have   been  d^ 
the  organizational  and  operational  problems  of  cooperatives  such  as  ou 
have  a  sense  that  we  are  pioneering  a  new  approLh,  whfchTs  good  f 
morale  of  our  organization,  but  is  hardly  helpful  in  making  the  best  m  • 
Xr  TrZT"  """^  '^  ''"'"^  ""''  ^^'^  approaches  which  may   be  u?e 
2.  Keying  Manpower  Programs  to  Economic  Development.  I  have  des. 
above  the  very  fortunate  experience  we  have  had  with  our  local  Labor  U  ^ 
M^^lr^'^'^''^^^^^  ^"  allowing  us  flexibility  in  administering  an  Ope  ■ 
Mainstream  grant  as  support  for  the  co-op.   From  my  limited  experie)-: 
would  appear. as  though  Department  of  Labor  Manpower  Programs  ai 
keyed  to  helping  the  workers  who  are  assisted  through  the  Manpower  Pre 
build  up  an  equity  in  the  operation  in  which  they  are  working    We  b 
that   such    an   emphasis   in   the   use   of   Manpower   funds   offers'  much 
long-range   benefits.    We   would   encourage   any    steps   that   are   necessa 
make  it  a  Pnority  for  these  programs  to  give  first  crack  to  any  job  op 
which  would  build  in  an  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  herebv  gain  some 
of  equity  or  management  control  interest.  These  Labor  Department  fundi 
absolutely  essential  in  our  experience  during  the  start-up  time  of  our  ecoi 
development  enterprise.  We  feel  other  groups  should  have  access  to  the 
sort  of  funds. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  Your  : 
tribution  to  our  hearings  is  very  important. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Arthur  Blaustein  from  the  Economic: 
v^lopnient  Center  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Blaustein,  I  see  you  have  not  only  a  statement  but  a  rn 
lengthy  statement.  We  would  be  glad  to  enter  it  in  the  recoi 
you  would  like  to  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Blaustein.  I  will  try  and  summarize  it  as  much  as  possibl 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  first  I  do  want  to  apologize  for  there  are  r. 
changes  m  my  text  that  I  am  going  to  present  verbally.  I  jusi 
covered  from  flat  on  my  back  with  the  flu  and  didn't  get  a  chi 
to  go  over  my  text  and  get  new  copies  run  off.  So  there  wil 
changes  in  my  verbal  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  BLAUSTEIN,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPM^ 
CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY,  CAIII 

Mr.  Blaustein.  In  the  letter  which  I  received  from  Senator  : 
venson  he  asked  me  to  do,  one,  an  analysis  of  economic  developr  i 
needs  in  rural  areas;  two,  a  critique  of  successes  of  pump-jjrinfi 
and  trickle-down  series;  three,  an  impact  on  Federal  agencies  i 
local  governments  on  rural  programs;  and  four,  suggestions  ol'' 
forming  national  policies.  ^ 

And  as  I  read  later  in  the  letter  it  said,  "It  is  our  policy  to  l* 
your  remarks  to  15  minutes." 

It  is  reminding  of  the  World  History  course  I  once  had  ini^^ 
eiirhth  grade.  T  went  from  Moses'  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  Presi(;'f 
Truman's  decision  to  drop  the  bomb  in  8  weeks. 
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Ir.  Chairman,  in  my  testimony  today  I  would  lik-P  tn  ariri^.o 
arks  to  four  general  problem  areas  thlt  affect  the  rural  poof 
m  particular,  the  migrant  laborer  and  his  family   Others  have 
red  testimony  on  more  specitic  issues  such  as  ver  ical  corcora 
rIbS     "'""  °*  ''''"  ""'""^^^iP'  ^^-»-  -^'  an^  popXbn 
he  subject  areas  that  I  have  been  asked  to  cover  are  much 
.der  and  more  complex;  and  therefore  do  not  lend  themsXes 
mple  explanation  or  description-to  the  use  of  charts.  CM^es  and 
e^nor  to  easy  solutions.  They  have  to  do  with  attitudes  struc 
s,  bureaucracies,  assumptions,  and  theories.  ""^'les,  struc 

lie  hrst  subject  area  has  to  do  with  the  interrelationship  between 

Sd"Jn  ri''''^^  P"^"'^'"  f'"^  "^"^'^  important  how    Eis  power 
lelded  to  influence,  control,  and  subjugate  minoritv  and  low 
me  rural  poor.  The  problem  is  manifest^  economk  deve  opment 
jobs  are  an  important  part  of  the  equation  but  politicaHnCiice 

?H  <fpn    '  ^TuK^°-  ^^l  '°'"''°"-  Too  often  these  issues  are  an- 
Jd  separately  but,  in  the  real  world,  they  are  very  much  inter 

rof."If  ^\'-^"i  ""i  '^''  '""-^^l  '^^"^  i«  th\  aspect  of ^ommunfty 
Hv'es      individuals  participating  m  decisions  that  affTc^^thl 

f c1^E=^thi"f  '"■^  very  often  next  to  useless.  Worse  than  that,  in 
LT  ¥  programs  that  are  offered  either  waste  our  human 
irces  or  despoil  our  natural  resources.  Thev  certainly  do^ot 
an  the  dimension  that  allows  for  social  or  economic  change  for 
low-income  families.  The^  "welfare/mobility^"  strategy  fs  not 
ing.  The  so-called  "growth  center"  strategy  is  simpFv  one  of 
STermTrb'^P  'Tl  l"^^'  ?^  makes^very  litt^'  sense  in 
AO  tT'  ^^  ^.'^^f''^??^  ^""^  '^^"ded  on  the  recommendation 
h  ?n.^  ^^?^  ^^^  .^^^^"ItA  loan  program  run  by  FmHA- 
itent  nfT  '^'  "''''  f  miniftration  of  the  program,  disregarded 
itent  of  Congressional  legislation.  Local  politicians  and  bureau- 
^ra7e,   Tl^""^'   ?^*«"'^«s.  "owned-'  by  large  agricultural  con- 

m  fatls^out  totalir"      "  "  '"  ^"  ''"'  "P'  ""^'^^  *' 

,*cowfi'J"'"f-  ^  "^r*  *"  ""^^^  '*  ^l^"""  ^^^^  I  strongly  believe 
\M.J\^  7  of  economic  development  is  the  most  sensible 
W  tk  I  .^-'  *"'■  alleviating  poverty  in  rural  America.  I  sug- 
ir  rnlo'i  77  *°  ^'"'^'^^'^  tl"'^  go^l  is  to  offer  an  opportunity 

L  people  to  own  and  run  their  own  farms  and  to  establish 

wn  cooperatives—thereby  enabling  them  to  earn  a  decent  ttving 

T/  '  r/''*¥^  ^^l'^  ^^  ^""'"^"^  between  migration  to  the  urban 

ana  a  lite  of  welfare  and/or  (chronic)  dependency.  I  do  not 

r»f       'f^anwnaerstatement  to  say  that  the  present  pyramid  of 

rate  subsidies,  government,  quasi-regulation.  bureaucratic  in- 

vity  and   legislative  indifference   is^  serving  the   purpose   of 

ig  people  m  human  bondage.  The  circumstances  and  conditions 

I  have  described,  whether  by  deliberate  plan  or  not.  have 

imposed  on  rural  America  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  with  prac- 

no  thought  to  overall  policy  nor  to  the  plight  of  human  beings 

me  environment.  Furthermore,  although  I  have  only  read  it 

■  the  new  act  proposed   by   Senator  Humphrey   and  others 

OT  resolve  the  aforementioned  problems :  it  will  perpetuate  the 

or  an  inade<]uate  system— that  is,  except  for  corporations. 
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foi™  g'fipTer'^'"'^'  implication.,  let  me  quote  to  yo 

"Coca-Cola's   treatment  of  migrant  workers   presents   a  d 
lesson.  In  1960  Coca-Cola  bought  Minute  Maid  oranire  iuio 
became  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  migrant  workeil  in  Fl 
At  the  time  ot  the  purchase  in  1960,  Coca-Cola  executives 
surely  have  known  of  the  exploitation  of  the  migrant  worker 
Mmute  Maid  operations— the  labor  situation  is  a  crucial  comp 
o±  any  feasibility  study  preliminary  to  purchase  of  a  major  cor 
tion.  ^or  10  years  Coca-Cola  took  no  action  to  reform  its  pc 
towards   the  migrants.   Now   it   is   beginning   to   implement 
reforms,  but  only  after  the  activities  of  Cesar  Chavez  came  t 
attention  of  the  president  of  Coca-Cola,  only  after  a  television 
mentary  and  congressional  hearings  embarrassed  the  corporati( 
short,  only  after  Coca-Cola's  actions  were  treated  as  the  vo< 
acts  ot  a  hrm  not  exactly  fighting  for  competitive  survival." 

ihe  second  area  that  I  will  address  my  remarks  to  is  bureau 
mdiflerence.  For  those  who  live  out  in  the  boondocks  of  a  ' 
America  it  is  probably  the  most  time-consuming  problem.  Indivi 
and  groups  often  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  see  officials.  Th 
1  will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  existing  Federal  pro^ 
bv  citing  the  examples  of  policies  of  those  agencies  which  an 
cihcally  responsible  for  economic  development.  Finally,  I 
attempt  to  offer  an  analysis  of  the  "trickle-down"  theory  and  su 
specific  legislative  recommendations  for  alternate  means  and  i 
anisms  for  delivering  services,  resources  and  subsidies  to  poor 
communities  and  individuals. 

The  problems  that  I  mentioned  cannot  be  discussed  separate 
cubbyholes.  Hopefully,  my  remarks  will  weave  the  four  issues 
some  sort  of  harmonious  theme. 

First,  in  dealing  with  bureaucracy,  most  county.  State  and  Fe' 
agencies  are  like  the  Empire  State  Building  without  elev 
Somewhere  up  on  top  is  the  administrative  apparatus,  the  put 
down  in  the  basement,  and  in  between  is  a  vast  air  space  ocd 
by  the  bureaucracy.  The  consequence  of  this  three-tiered  arr 
ment  is  that  the  average  citizen  lives  in  nearly  total  bewildei 
about  his  government  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  administr 
officials  in  many  cases  Avork  in  general  ignorance  of  what  their 
bureaucracies  are  doing  to  the  individual.  A  different  style  of  fn 
tion  lies  in  wait  for  the  citizen  who  thinks  he  can  accomplish  e 
thing  by  interrogating  public  officials  at  public  meetings.  1 
(or  she)  tangles  with  the  head  of  a  bureaucracy,  he  will  find  hi : 
fiffhting  way  out  of  his  class.  Any  local  commissioner  will  tel 
citizen  that  the  citizen  is  "not  in"  possession  of  all  the  facts.'"  I 
common  thread  that  stitches  all  the  official  responses  together  is  i 
irrelevance  to  the  questions.  Such  confrontations  give  the  bystfi 
the  feeling  of  traveling  through  one  of  those  amusement-park  i 
cessions  where  iron  bars  turn  out  to  be  rubber  and  where  mi  < 
make  a  man  seem  7  feet  tall  or  7  inches  short.  The  citizen  mi^h' 
to  barge  into  the  bureaucratic  establishment  and  demand  an  ' 
ence,  but  that  is  tantamount  to  wandering  through  a  pitch-fork 
full  of  hollow  voices  telling  the  individual  he  is  in  the  wrong  de* 

^  Philip  W.  Moore,  "What's  Good  for  the  Country  1b  Good  for  G.M,"  page  17.     | 
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■h^f  th^^r  ^^^  ^o  go  to  another  agency.  It's  a  page  out  of  Plato's 

nention  this  and  the  next  point,  not  in  jest— for  a  terribly  serious 
lem  IS  created. 

renty  years  ago  when  Government  ^Yas  really  corrupt,  public 
oyment  was  divided  along  a  2-to-l  ratio.  For  every  100  real 
.ns  who  put  m  a  day's  work,  there  were  50  ghosts Vho  were 
-A  on  the  payroll.  In  snow,  sleet,  slide,  hurricane,  famine,  fire 
3r  grand  ]ury  investigation,  the  real  ones  had  to  show  up  A 
inent  journalist  recently  recalled  the  plight  of  one  large  city 
vvas  faced  with  an  annual  crisis.  It  could  have  been  any  of  the 
'-mentioned  difficulties  but  in  this  case  it  happened  to  be'a  trans- 
tion  problem. 
3  mayor  made  the  tactical  blunder  of  issuing   an   appeal  to 

public  servant,  asking  them  to  stay  at  home  unless  they  felt 
]ob  was  essential  to  the  public  good.  It  was  reported  that 
en  80  and  90  percent  stayed  home.  Assuredly,  that  was  not  a 
'hoice  to  offer  to  local  civil  servants ;  the  conclusion  being  that 
the  postreform  days  of  "bossism,"  and  "country  courthouse" 
the  merit  system  has  elevated  the  no-show  proportion  substan- 

(33  percent).  My  point  is  that  an  absentee  bureaucracy  is 
ike  absentee  corporate  ownership,  it  really  does  not  care  what 
>pening  in  the  locality. 

lould  Have  prefaced  my  remarks  by  saying  that  my  references 
3lic  officials  are  very  general.  Of  course,  there  are'  individuals 
rork  long  hours  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  poor  minority 
^  but  unfortunately  they  are  few  and  far  between, 
he  Senators  ever  had  the  chance  to  wander  through  some  of 
local  county  agencies  and  Federal  bureaucracies  they  would 
stand.  It  becomes  more  difficult  when  it  involves  low-income 
duals  who  have  language  problems.  My  references  to  Federal 
es  are  relative  also,  they  vary  from  agency  to  agency,  depart- 
0  department  and  regional  office  to  regional  office.  This  having 
aid,  we  can  now  proceed  to  the  more  serious  business  of  analvz- 
le  policies  and  efforts  (administrative  and  bureaucratic) 'of 
Federal  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  providing  grants 
lidelines,  programs  and  priorities  for  low-income  and  minority 
i  m  rural  areas,  especially  in  the  areas  of  economic  and  business 
pment,  manpower   training,   and   employment. 

ECOXOMIC    DEVELOPMEXT    AD:MIXISTRATI0X 

Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA),  as  vou  know, 
igency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  established  in 
0  encourage  economic  development  in  certain  "lagging  com- 
es" throughout  the  country.  In  order  to  attract  private  in- 
to locate  in  these  communities,  EDA  has  various  programs 
?d  to  "sweeten  the  pot"  for  private  investment  and  corporate 
ts. 

Js  effort  to  stimulate  industrial  orrowth  in  areas  with  high 
lovment  or  low  family  incomes,  the  agency  has  created  local 
itions  for  the  dispersal  and  management  of  funds, 
njr  other  inducements.  EDA  can  offer  public  works  jrrants 
ans.  direct  business  loans,  and  can  irive  technical  assistance 
They  have  tended  to  concentrate  in  small  towns  and  rural 
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areas  as  well  as  making  substantial  business  loans  (the  fiscal 
average  loan  being  $1,004,000).  Most  usually,  they  have  reft 
smaller  borrowers  to  the  SBA  and  private  source&^  EDA  has 
given  support  to  other  Government  agencies  and  has  generally 
ticipated  in  projects  when  supplementary  funding  is  available 
other  i<ederal  agencies. 

Although  EDA  has  concentrated  upon  rural  areas  they  have 
recently  been  involved  in  establishing  several  major  urban  pro- 
includmg  ones  m  Los  Angeles  (Watts)  and  Oakland,  Calif.;  ir 
stockyards"  of  Chicago;  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  at  the  old  I 
yard.  1  refer  to  these  urban  areas  because  that  is  where  pi 
priming  and  trickle-down  has  been  considered  most  successfu 
you  plan  to  create  an  economic  model  for  rural  America,  does  il 
make  sense  to  examine  the  track  record  of  the  model  you  are  el 
mg  success  for? 

After  the  Watts  riots  in  1966,  industry  was  reluctant  to  i 
into  the  area.  EDA  underwrote  a  technical  assistance  stud 
determine  the  economic  feasibility  of  development,  and  concli 
that  the  area  could,  under  normal  circumstances,  be  a  natural  ce 
for  industrial  development.  Watts  was  well-served  by  utilities 
transportation,  and  has  a  large  supply  of  under-utilized  indus 
and  commercial  land.  Watts  also  has  a  strong  industrial  market, 
a  large  labor  pool  available  for  diverse  industrial  jobs. 

EDA  proposed  that  a  local  development  corporation  be  ere 
with  establishment  business  and  financial  leaders  from  the  Los 
geles  area,  both  black  and  white  to  administer  the  development.  I 
stipulated  that  the  local  development  corporation  be  independer 
any  local  community  groups,  and  that  community  participatio; 
kept  to  a  minimum.  The  agency  rationalization  'was  that  biisi 
acumen  was  more  important  to'  community  development  that 
"relating  to  the  community."  Various  community  groups  felt  ot 
wise  and  suggested  that  the  whole  project  was  another  shuck;  i.e 
help  major  corporations  and  improvement  the  status  of  a  handfi 
Negroes  who  "were  on  the  make."  From  its  inception  most  ( 
munity  groups  felt  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Thus,  Watts  Economic  Resources  Corporation  (ERC)  was  for 
in  June  1968  with  nine  Los  An.o^eles  trustees,  and  was  empowere 
buy  and  sell  land,  machinery,  buildings  and  equipment;  to  boi 
money;  and  to  guarantee  third-party  loans.  EDA  arranged  foi 
GEO  grant  of  $3.8  million  to  the  project,  which  EDA  matched,, 
prooframs  subject  to  EDA  approval.  * 

Watts'  ERC  has  since  created  a  45-acre  industrial  park,  with  E 
approval.  Lockheed  Aircraft  agreed  to  be  the  first  major  tenant, 
promised  to  provide  jobs  and  training  for  the  unemploved.  It  is  ; 
orally  agreed  that  the  project  was  not  a  success.  Lockheed  seem 
have  a  poor  track  record  for  deliA^ering  on  promises. 

Across  the  bav  the  city  of  Oakland  was  desijjnated  as  an  E 
tarfret  area  in  1965  because  of  persistent  unemplovment.  EDA  s| 
sored  an  interagency  task  force  in  Oakland — with  the  participa 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Depai-tments  of  Hoii! 
nnd  Urban  Development,  Health,  Labor,  and  OEO— charired  ^ 
the  responsibility  of  doA^elopinff  a  coordinated  Federal  and  H 
strnte.^rv  to  help  poor  people.  Since  Oakland's  nroblems  won 
fritiral.  EDA  established  a  program  to  reverse  the  nnomplovn 
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i  in  four  areas  within  the  city,  before  the  task  force  had  com- 
d  Its  strategy.  In  addition,  EDA  committed  funds  for  pubHc 
.s  loans  and  grants,  business  loans  and  technical  assisC 
idmg  a  $13  million  grant  to  World  Airways,  which  prSd 
•ain  minority  individuals.  piumibea 

le  Oakland  project  can  be  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a 
lahst,  Murray  Kempton,  in  an  article,  "Land  of  Dreams- 
and,  California."  He  said:  ^^^^aniiy 

•  go\;f  to  be  done'"''  ''^'  ''  "'""  ^^"'  undertakings  in  America,  is 
disaster  is  the  one  common  to  cities:  In  the  last  10  years  its  overall 
ition  has  declined  5  percent,  and  its  Negro  population  hLincrlfsed 
'arf  subsfandarr'  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^--i^^-  Only'll  percent  oritrSing 

^fot'itfT^hnr^f^ro  "'''''''  K?"^^'  ^^^  *^^  ^^^'^^  ^^Pt-  estimates  that 
ird  ot  Its  labor  force  is  unable  to  earn  a  decent  living 

L"1'?!?"^  .^Z  '^"'''*''^^  ''''^''  "^^^^^  ^^"It  this  is,  although  the  city  and 
lecial  federal  team  which  has  been  sent  in  to  repair  the  damage  seem 
e  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  quarreling  about  almost  nothing  else 
land  strives  for  its  reclamation  pretty  much  as  Americans  .  .  '  always 
'  building  edifices  for  the  wonderment  of  non-residents.  Its  port  com- 
n  has  a  higher  budget  than  the  entire  city  government.  The  30  percent  of 
^ite  population  which  has  moved  out  in  the  last  10  years  kept  its  con- 
Z  ""^^"^i^a^^s  in  Oakland,  of  course ;  the  federal  government  has  a  rule 
nb  that  58  percent  of  the  wages  paid  on  its  Oakland  construction  projects 
people  who  live  outside  of  Oakland. 

city  is,  of  course,  concerned  about  its  poor  and  not  just  because  nowadays 
.easy  to  get  federal  money  without  attaching  a  rider  certifving  that 
here  m  the  plans  there's  a  little  grease  for  the  hard  core 
government  will  shortly  grant  $11,000,000  to  World  Airwavs  *  to  expand 
r^\fnirS^^-  T^^  president  of  World  Airways  was  listed  Recently  as  in 
uaooo,000  class,  which  would  suggest  that  he  might  be  able  to  find 
.000  around  the  money  market  somewhere:  but  the  government  came 
?  to  his  relief  because  he  promised  that  his  new  facilitv  would  train 
re  Oakland  Negroes.* 

^ene  Foley,  then  Director  of  EDA,  seeming:ly  satisfied  with  the 
y  s  effort,  said,  after  the  commitments  in  Oakland : 

leed  bold  and  imaginative  action  in  each  ghetto  and  we  offer  induce- 
:o  obtain  it.  If  we  can  devise  schemes  for  a  legitimate  profit  to  be  made 
ghetto  then  we  will  see  the  vast  economic  and  talent  resources  of 
an  business  begin  to  apply  themselves  to  the  solution  of  urban  problems.' 

source  in  Oakland,  a  leader  of  a  community  group,  indicated 
:  last  count  14  individuals— hard-core  blacks— had  been  trained 
World  Airways  got  that  grant.  Now  private  industrv  really 
to  be  able  to  do  better  than  nearly  a  million  dollars  per  black 
i.  The  pump-priming  inducements'  that  Foley  felt  were  so  con- 
^to  "bold  and  imaginative  action"  were,  to  say  the  least,  gener- 
fie  trickle-down  aspect  so  embarrassing  that"  any  Federal  offi- 
conomist,  manpower  expert  or  private   industrv  spokesman 

be  totally  ashamed  to  even  refer  to  the  theory. 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  project  has  been  a  failure  in  terms  of 
wer  training,  employment  and  business  standards.  It  was  a 
^ay  to  local  Kin^s  County  politicians  and  their  business  allies 
volved  very  little  minority /community  input. 

actual   sum  was  $10,650,000    (60%    in  grant   monies   and   40%    In   loans   at   an 

rate  of  334%   over  40  years). 

ay  Kempton,  "Land  of  Dreams,"  Netv  York  Post,  Mav  14,  1967. 

le    P.    Foley.    The    Achievinfi    Ghetto    (Washington,  *D.C.  :    The    National    Press, 

»). 
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Another  well  known  EDA  project  is  right  here  in  Califon 
was  the  funding  of  Walt  Disney's  Mineral  King  project.  A 
hard-core    company,  Disney's  assets  were  listed  as  Jjj26<^.6  mil] 
ot  October,  1970.^ 

This  project— a  ski  resort>— was  billed  as  a  means  to  help  the 
poor  ot  California  by  stimulating  economic  activity  and  jobs. 

The  Mineral  King  project  is  not  only  a  typical  gesture  of  ] 
cozmess  m  subsidizing  big  business  or  political  friends  of  the  a 
istration;  but  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy's  in 
ence  to  America's  environment  and  ecology.  Walt  Disney  P 
tions  had  been  granted  permission  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser^ 
despoil  an  untouched  part  of  the  Sierra  Valley,  surrounded  or 
sides  by  the  Sequoia  National  Park.  The  distinct  financial  advj 
was  that  the  resort's  location  was  approximately  halfway  be 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

At  the  center  of  controversy  over  Disney  Productions'  atter 
rape  the  Mineral  King  area,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
was :  the  right  of  the  Forest  Service  to  license  these  kinds  of  pi 
without  holding  public  hearings;  the  propriety  of  the  Gover 
to  lease  large  tracts  of  national  forest  land  to  private  profit-n] 
resort  speculators;  and  the  decision  to  put  a  highway  across 
tional  park  to  give  subsidized  access  to  a  corporate  speculatoi 
Sierra  Club  has  challenged  the  Mineral  King  plan  and  it  is  exj 
that  the  final  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  late 
month.  The  groundwork  for  Federal  participation  through  ED. 
laid  back  in  1966  and  1967. 

Originally,  Interior  Secretary  Udall  was  opposed  to  the  plan 
Avould  run  the  road  across  Sequoia  National  Park.  One  article 
the  fact  that : 

California's  highway  engineer  J.  C.  Womack  said  the  Mineral  Kini 
could  be  built  only  "at  the  expense  of  other  critical  (roadbuilding)  pre 
He  added  that  the  use  of  funds  set  aside  for  other  road-building  p 
would  be  ".  .  .  very  disruptive  to  previously  approved  planning  and  sche 
of  projects  in  the  Southern  Counties"  of  California.* 

Nevertheless,  the  deal  that  was  reportedly  arranged  between 
Ronald  Reagan  (it  was  reputed  that  Disney  had  contributed  hi 
to  his  1966  gubernatorial  campaign)  and  the  feds  was  that  the  a 
istration  issue  a  permit  and  funds  to  allow  for  construction  ( 
road  while  Reagan  would  assure  that  the  feds  would  receive  th 
essary  acreage  to  establish  the  Redwood  National  Park.^  Appa 
the  Governor  doesn't  always  feel  that  the  Federal  Governmc 
Washinjrton  is — as  he  has  often  referred  to  it — "That  invisible 
on  the  Potomac  leadinir  us  down  the  road  to  socialism."  The  \ 
was  finally  issued  in  1967  and  EDA  came  across  with  $3  millif 
the  California  Highway  Commission  on  the  grounds  that  the  M 
K'mfr  "winter  wonderland"  resort  was  essential  to  the  State's 
omv — and  would  ultimately  help  poor  folk.  From  ski  slope  to  ti 
down,  the  poor  and  unemployed  of  California  were  snowed- 
once  again. 


3.T(-rrv    Carron,    Bip    Mickey    Mouse    Law    Suite.    San    Francisco    Chronicle    (. 
1972),  p.  4. 

*  Rotrer  Rfinoport.  "Disney's  War  Apalnst  the  Wilderness,"  Ramparts.  Novembeij 
"^  Rapoport,  op.  cit. 
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OFFICE  OF  ECOXOMIC  OPPORTUXITT 

,  mr  on  Poverty  ^vas  officially  launched  by  the  creation  of  the 

Ihp^Tfp   ^PP^^H^^^^y  (OEO)  which  was  the  major  handi- 
ot  the  1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Its  effort  to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  millions  of  Americans— 

and  rural-black,   white,   Mexican- American,   Puerto   Rican 

ndian—OEO  was  given  program  responsibilitv  in  a  wide  vari- 

tion^'etc  ^^^1^^^^^-  manpower,  housing,  health,  legal  aid, 

J'nl'^tn^'''''^^^  services,  assistance  and  other  activities  ...   to  give 

tb.nf.TT'     '''^^'*^  elimination  of  poverty  or  a  canse  or  causes  of 

olZr     .^^^^^l^P^^^  employment  opportunities,  improving  human  per- 

uCrer:Tnl"lrk?"'^^V^^  ^^  '^"^^^"^  ^^^  condition!  under  wh'fch 

le  of  its  better-known  programs  were  Vista,  Headstart,  Leo-al 
es,  Lpward  Bound,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
and  J^  oster  Grandparents,  among  others.  But  at  the  gut  of  the 
antipoverty  effort  was  the  Communitv  Action  Program  which 
^siped  to  give  low-income  Americans  an  opportunitv  to  iden- 
esign,  plan  and  initiate  their  own  priorities  and  emphases  in 
mo  communities  across  the  Nation. 

•hich  developed,  continued,  and  administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
'ation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served ;  .  .  .=» 
ard  this  end,  OEO-funded  Communitv  Action  Agencies 
s)  were  designated  as  local-initiative  programs.  Thev  were 
lemonstration  grants  and  "required"  to  maintain  a  measure  of 
mity  control  m  their  planning. 

administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  public  or  private 


^hich  is  conducted 
it  agency  .  .  .^ 


icceeding  amendments  to  the  act,  the  Congress  cut  the  heart  out 
miinity  action  and  all  but  eliminated  local  initiative.  In  addi- 
'  acts  of  Congress  and  decisions  bv  the  ^^liite  House  some  of 

most  effective  programs  were  "spun-off"  or  transferred  ad- 
•atively  to  old-lme  agencies  (such  as  HEW,  BIA,  SBA,  HUD 
^or)  and  State  and  local  agencies,  where  it  was  assured  that 
ttechveness  would  be  severelv  diminished.  Such  was  the  fate 

Twr*'  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the  Job  Corps  among 

nnile  the  political  base  and  programmatic  effectiveness  of 
^as  bem^  reduced,  however,  the  1966  and  1967  amendments  to 
)nomic  Opportunity  Act  upgraded  OEO's  role  in  the  area  of 
ic  development.  It  gave  the  agencv  authoritv  to  establish 
h'n  T^-^^"  P^^^^^"^s  in  selected  low-income  communities, 
title  I-D  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunitv  Act  (co- 

,aZ  *^^  ^^^^  I^obert  F.  Kennedv  and  Jacob  K.  Javits)  of 
ited  forthrififhtly  that  communities  have  the  riffht  to  control 
direct  the  improvement  of  a  whole  variety  of  business  and 
Pportunities.  The  communitv-owned  corporation  was  the  kev 
mole  concept.  As  Robert  Kennedy  said  in  December  1966 : 

'^h^?^^  ^l  ^^^  success  of  this  or  any  program  will  be  the  extent  to 
^ips  the   ghetto   to  become   a   community — a   functioning  unit,   its 

1  202A,  Title  II.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
«Ic  Opportunity  Act,  op.  cit. 
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people  acting  together  on  matters  of  mutual  concern,  with  the  vow 
the  resources  to  attect  the  conditions  of  their  own  lives.  Therefore  th( 
of  the  program,  I  believe,  should  be  the  creation  of  community  devel 
corporations  (CDC's)  which  would  carry  out  the  work  of  constructs 
hiring  and  training  of  workers,  the  provision  of  service,  the  encourager 
associated  enterprises— The  community  development  corporations 
find  a  fruitful  partnership  with  American  industry  ...  A  critical  elei 
the  structure,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  these  corporations  should  be  t 
and  dominant  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  community  concern* 
through  CDC's,  residents  of  the  ghettos  could  at  once  contribute  to  the 
ment  of  their  immediate  conditions,  and  build  a  base  for  full  participa 
the  economy— in  the  ownership  and  the  savings  and  the  self-sufficiency 
the  more  fortunate  in  our  Nation  already  take  for  granted. 

In  brief,  the  CDC  concept  embraces  the  central  principle  1 
hub  corporation,  usually  non-profit,  is  organized  by  communitj 
poor  or  minority)  representatives  to  acquire  outside  resources  si 
venture  capital,  short  and  long  term  loans,  and  technical  assis 
etc.,  in  order  to  develop  the  economic,  human,  and  physical  resi 
of  the  community.  The  hub  corporation  then,  either  invests 
makes  loans  to  a  variety  of  subsidiary  for-profit  corporations 
operatives — each  one  accruing  concrete  benefits  for  the  poor  co 
nity— through  flexible  policies  of  financial  support  which  are  ^ 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  particular  enterprise.  Usually  the 
retains  virtually  complete  control  of  the  subsidiary  corpo; 
throughout  the  start-up  period ;  many,  however,  plan  to  make 
in  subsidiary  corporations  available  at  very  low  cost  to  employe( 
residents  of  the  communities  in  which  they  operate,  and  a  ni 
intend  that  majority  control  will  eventually  be  in  the  hands  ( 
workers  and  residents.  Although  there  are  variations  amon 
different  programs  (no  tAvo  CDC's  are  exactly  alike — as  no  twc 
munities  are  alike)  and  each  project  reflects  specific  local  need 
organizational  structures  are  basically  similar  in  design  and 

In  1967,  the  $25  million  obligated  to  the  Special  Impact  Pre 
was  administered  through  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  fiscal 
1968,  $20  million  was  obligated  with  the  money  being  divide 
tween  four  agencies — GEO,  $2  million;  Labor,  $11.5  million; 
culture,  $2.7  million  and  EDA,  $3.8  million.  In  1969,  again  $2( 
lion  was  made  available  with  $11.4  going  to  OEO  and  $8.6  to  I 
In  1970,  $36  million  went  to  OEO.  The  reasons  for  finally  pi 
control  of  the  program  in  OEO  are  many  but  two  seem  to  be 
riding :  In  January  of  1969  the  Westinghouse  Learning  Corp. 
ered  its  first  evaluation  report  covering  the  fiscal  year  1968  pn 
The  report  pointed  out  that  there  were  many  operational  pro 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  projects.  It  also  concluded  thf 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  projects  involved  only  limited  eco] 
development  and  did  not  meet  the  principal  requirement  of  thi 
The  establishment  of  programs  directed  toAvard  the  developmt 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  skills  and  the  participation  c 
target  population  in  ownership  of  business  ventures.  Only  the  I^ 
Project  (Cleveland)  was  found  to  be  addressing  itself  to  the 
prehensive  nature  of  the  intent  of  title  I-D.  Partly  on  the  ba 
that  report  and  partly  because  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
reflected  in  the  OPX)  model,  the  decision  was  made  by  the  B 
of  the  Budget  to  have  OEO  administer  the  entire  I-D  progr.^ 
fiscal  year  1970. 
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lenator  Taft.  Was  that  bad  or  good? 
fr.  Blausteix.  It  was  very  good 

fiSliS^^w  sf  rff  '''''I  "^^'^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^d  f^^ded  for 
nrst  time  A6ne^^  Special  Impact  grantees.  Bv  June  of  1971  OFO 

™f ODrV  ""^''f'T^  moneys  Venture  capital)  18  urban  and 

rDr?«    ''    ?  ^?^^^^«^^1  five  CDC's  received  planning  funds 

-  CDC  IS  essentially  a  cooperative,  set  up  in  a  neighborhood  to 

nTcS  aT?h""'^  'T'''  P^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  co^mui^t'     Its 
n  activity  at  the  moment  is  operating  business  or  profit-makino- 

trOtT  '^"  ^«"^^".^^^^-  S«^^  have  set  up  factorieLr  shopS 

ZPJ^r  '"''  "^^^^t^n^nce  services,  cattle  feeder  lots,  fish  co 

catfish  farms    wood-work  and  toy  co-ops,  strawberrv  producer 

fservfceTt.^^^^^^    community  development  corporations^perate 

lopJn^nvl  '^^^l,^l.P^^f«™  municipal  services  under  contract 

ti  local  government.  The  community  development  corporation  can 

B^^  up  by  CIVIC  groups  and  churches,  by  a  Model  Cities  Board  or 

irty  program  Community  Action  Agency,  or  by  anv  group  of 

vi^u^l  residents  of  that  community.  !t  really  m Jrits  l^hf  tkfe  of 

Iber  ma  '^^^f^^'P"'^''*^  corporation,  however,   if  any  community 

I  principle,  this  inclusiveness  distinguishes  the  communitv  devel- 
ent  corporation  from  ordinary  private  businesses,  such  as  those 
tioned  m  programs  for  minority  business  enterprise,  as  well  as 
1  branches  ot  large  corporations  in  poor  neighborhoods.  In  these 
nary  private  businesses,  a  limited  group  of  individual  owners  or 
ners  or  shareholders  run  the  corporation,  and  receive  the  profits 
neir  oAvn  private  use.  In  a  community  development  corporation, 
)ronts  accrue  to  the  community,  and  the  community  decides  what 

>  with  them. 

)rnmunity  development  corporations,  thus,  are  a  possible  form  of 
nization  for  a  community  that  has  economic,  social,  or  political 
s,  and  IS  interested  m  working  out  new  ways  for  its  members  to 
erate  with  each  other  in  meeting  them. 

itially  most  of  the  CDC's  that  had  been  started  were  in  eco- 
cally  depressed  black  and  Chicano  urban  neighborhoods,  but 
'  recently  CDC's  have  been  established  in  rural  Indian,  Chicano, 
white  communities  as  well  as  urban  Chicano  and  low-income 
a  neighborhoods. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

K;e  its  inception,  the  SBA— known  in  minority  communities  as 
black  advancement— had  a  reputation  for  being  a  bureaucracy 
ivas  generally  unresponsive,  if  not  specifically  hostile  to  the  needs 
nority  individuals  and  groups.  SBA  officials  by  and  large  had  a 
town  white  merchants'  viewpoint  which  generally  did  not  in- 
proyidmg  any  kind  of  competitive  advantage  to  blacks  and 
can-Americans. 

ere  are  several  SBA  programs  which,  though  extremely  useful, 
)een  almost  exclusively  directed  toward  assisting  white  business- 
Information  and  access  had  been  systematically  denied  to  mi- 
^  entrepreneurs.  For  example,  the  SBA  was  authorized  to  loan 

►  $350,000  for  up  to  15  years  at  5%  percent  maximum  interest, 
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for  construction,  expansion  or  modification  of  small  business  faci 
ties.  In  addition,  SBA  was  recalcitrant  in  offering  participation 
minority  business  ventures  by  <ruaranteeing  bank  loans  for  app 
c^^A^  ^^  i  ^^^  ^^^^  commercial  collateral  requirements   T 

bBA  had  the  power  to  guarantee  up  to  $350,000  or  90  percent  of 
commercial  loan,  whichever  is  less,  and  could  also  directly  partic 
Fi^^^^a^i^  ""l^?  $150,000.  Generally,  applicants  would  go  directly 
the  bBA  which  then  would  pass  the  information  on  to  a  oommerci 
bank  tor  approval  and  loan  at  a  locally  allowable  interest  rate.* 

Two  other  SBA  "brick  and  mortar"  capital  programs  could  al 
have  been  of  value  to  small  minority  entrepreneurs.  They  were  t 
economic  development  loans  (EDLs)  and  the  small  business  corp 
ration  loans  (SBIC)  programs.  Again  information  had  been  wit 
held  from  minority  businessmen. 

Economic  development  loans  are  indirect  loans,  intended  to  he 
small  firms  acquire  and  build  new  facilities  or  to  expand  or  moder 
ize.  This  was  accomplished  through  State  development  companies 
through  local  development  companies  (LDCs),  which  then  disper 
funds  to  small  businesses. 

State  development  companies  may  be  financed  up  to  the  amount  ■ 
other  outstanding  notes,  for  up  to  25  years  at  5%  percent  intere^ 
The  State  companies  may  then  loan  money  for  equity  capital  or  f< 
long-term  debt  financing  to  small  firms. 

LDCs  could  be  profit  or  nonprofit  and  could  receive  almost  unlir 
ited  loans.  These  funds  would  then  be  dispersed  to  establish  indu 
trial  parks,  conduct  urban  renewal,  or  to  give  aid  to  small  business^ 
LDCs— as  a  legal  entity— must  be  formed  by  at  least  25  citizens,  ar 
are  thus  subject  to  some  degree  of  community  control. 

SBICs  are  profitmaking  associations,  which  may  be  licensed  by  tl 
SBA  to  supply  funds  to  small  businesses.  SBICs  may  make  availab 
loans  for  venture  capital,  long  term  financing,  or  management  assis 
ance.  No  community  representation  is  required  on  SBICs. 

In  general,  private  financing  must  supplement  Government  fuiK 
ing  of  SBICs  in  a  ratio  of  3-2.  The  SBA  would  loan  up  to  $7^ 
million  to  an  SBIC,  and  the  initial  private  investment  would  ri 
from  $150,000  to  $1  million,  depending  upon  the  area.  These  r 
quirements  obviously  limit  the  value  of  this  program  to  minorit 
entrepreneurs,  who  are  unlikely  to  have  large  private  sources  ( 
capital,  and  who  were  not  permitted  to  use  funds  from  other  Feder; 
agencies  as  "paid  in  capital." 

To  those  who  can  qualify,  a  major  advantage  of  the  program  is  i 
liberal  terms.  There  is  a  minimum  financing  period  of  5  years,  bi 
there  is  no  maximum  term.  Additional  borrowing  power  is  avai 
able,  up  to  $10  million,  for  SBICs  with  sufficient  capital.  There  a; 
currently  (in  late  1968)  around  400  SBICs  in  the  U.S.,  with  privai 
investments  of  over  $300  million. 

SBA  was  not  designed  to  serve  the  rural  poor. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  have,  on  tl 
whole,  been  consistently  bad.  The  attitude  of  the  agency's  bureaij 


th 


at    occurred    involv-' 


*Ono  oxamplf!  of  the  kinds  of  bureaucratic  Rame-playinj?  mat  oc«:urrfii  »"■  — . 
n  minority  contractor,  an  SBA  regional  office  and  one  of  tlie  country's  largest  onnK 
The  processing  of  the  black  contractors  application  was  held  up  for  6  weeks  wlii't-  t 
RP»A    office    and    the    bank's    loan    department    exchanged    5    letters    in    a    jurisdictiont 


>iuiK   iMHiiijii'iurs    application    was    i 

- >.    ....>-    .,. ink's    loan    department    exchanged 

dispute  as  to  who  should  type  the  form. 
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urthermore,  the  BIA  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
2  from  es^a6H sw'tf "  discouraged  and  prevented  Indian 
rperwithStSfeSer"™  ""^^  "^  '""^  '■^^"^•^*'-'  -<i 
^ith  regard  to  rural  economic  development  programs  sponsored 
.he  Federal  Government,  low-income  and  mfnorltv  groups  ha'-^ 

clerrl  stlcTed  t"i  '^"^Tba^^  brethren.  Most  Federarefforts 
ciearlj  stacked  m  favor  of  the  wealthv  farmer  or  the  coroorate 

S'TrTch  rrmr""*r''"^  °'  '^'^^^  "^  "^  hinds  of  ^^d 
iDer  ot  rich  farmers  and  corporations,  as  well  as  vertical  con 
aexa  es,  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (DofA)  ''oS  pol 
^nsfofthrn^''^  ""f  encouraged!  This,  of  course/is  ZelA 
inl  ^o  tiZ  7^  "'"'^''^^''  individual  farmer  as  well  as  those 
StftP  nfp  ri      ^.^^;i^^^"^e  cooperatives.  The  FmHA  office  in 

?ot  of  ss:'^uL\'\:^^  '"^'^^' '  ^^--^~^  ^^-^p  -  ^^- 

'dowp^^  p  ^''''.  ^^-^  ^r^^^  Subcommittee  on  Emplovment, 

ea  m  J^ortune  :Magazine  by  Roger  Beardwood,  was  read  into 
Congressional  Record.^  It  offers  some  excellent  insights  into  both 
plight  o±  the  rural  poor  and  the  institutional  power— political, 
omic  and  bureaucratic-that  is  exercised  to  perpetuate  these 
ic  circumstances  and  conditions.  Beardwood  wrote  that : 

'iillmer^  lnX.l  ^.^"^^.^^^  ^^^^  °^^ke  decisions  that  leave  hired  hands  and 
e  fS.^tn   "'n^  ^^^^'f:  and  penniless.  They  also  have  a  powerful  voice 

the  ?,?rv^f.?  .  execution  of  farm  policies  and  programs  that  vitally 
>pI  in  ir  ^  1  ^^^eP^n^ient  >egro  small  farmers.  In  1950  some  492,000 
Z.  J-L^  ^^?  classified  as  farm  proprietors  and  managers;  bv 

only  lb (,000  remained  in  that  category.  There  are  fewer  now,  and  if  the 

continues  unabated,  almost  none  will  be  left  by  1975.  Many  of  these  small 
-rs  and  their  families  could  be  helped  to  stay  on  the  land  for  at  least 
er  generation.  But  three  things  are  against  them :  their  farms  are  very 
.  rney  lack  the  money  to  mechanize,  and  they  do  not  have  a  Washington 

'  ^^^.f^^^®^^'  control  over  small  farmers'  destinies  rests  on  two  facts  of 
u    I  ^  '   ^^^  ^^^  agricultural  committees  in  Congress  are  largely 

)ued  by  the  southerners;  some  of  them,  like  Senator  James  Eastland  of 
|Sippi,  are  farmers  themselves.  Second,  the  most  important  Agriculture 
tment  programs  are  administered  by  State  and  country  groups  that  are 
Lated  by  whites.  The  black  farmer  is  helped  where  the  administration  is 
nd  unprejudiced,  and  hindered  where  it  is  not. 

^egro  farmer's  troubles  frequently  start  with  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
'  and  Conservation  Service.  The  ASCS  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  farm 
im.  that   complicated   structure  which   supports   prices,   sets  production 
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and  marketing  quotas,  conserves  land  bv  takine-  \t  r.nt  r,f  5r,f«v..- 
"-iJ'"!',^"";^  the  number  of  acres  on  Xc^  LrVers"!; gr^w'^rops  7 


cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn. 
By  it 


their  past  production;  large  farmers  have  usually  had  a  higher  crtpy'ej 
acre  than  small  farmers.  Moreover,  large  farmers  can  take  out  of  prodS 
their  least  fertile  land;  small  farmers  do  not  have  that  margin  And  J 
land  they  do  continue  to  cultivate,  large  farmers  can  continue  to  increai 
come  by  using  modern  technology.  Small  farmers,  in  contrast,  lack  the  c 
and  knowledge  to  mechanize,  irrigate,  or  use  the  latest  pesticides 

Theoretically,  the  ASCS  is  highly  democratic,  operating  through  a  pyj 
of  State  and  local  groups.  At  the  top  is  the  State  committee,  appointed  t 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  consultation  with  farm  organizations 
directors  of  agriculture,  deans  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  political  lei 
Under  the  State  committees  are  three-man  county  committees  that  are  ej 
by  community  committees  chosen  by  farmers  themselves 

But  Negroes  sit  on  only  five  southern  ASCS  State  committees.  And  then 
only  454  Negroes  among  the  37,000  community  committee  members  Mo^ 
portant,  no  Negro  sits  on  any  county  committee  (four  have  been  elected  as 
nate  members).  And  it  is  these  all-white  county  groups  that  hire  the 
staff  that  administers  the  Federal  program.  This  year  only  310  Negroc 
permanent  full-time  jobs  in  2,892  county  offices  in  the  entire  Nation,  ai 
office  had  a  Negro  manager. 

Many  small  Negro  farmers  would  do  far  better  if  they  stopped  gr( 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  in  the  allotment  system.  By  conce 
ing  on  such  other  crops  as  cucumbers,  squash,  cabbage,  and  sweet  pot 
which  are  outside  the  quota  system,  they  could  cultivate  all  of  their  lai 
stead  of  only  part  of  it.  Moreover,  since  the  production  of  such  crops  ha 
yet  been  heavily  mechanized,  the  small  farmer  could  compete  with  his  1 
neighbors. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  supposed  to  help  farmers  to 
changes  of  this  kind  by  advising  them  on  which  crops  to  grow,  on  culti^ 
methods,  and  on  farm  management.  But  the  familiar  southern  pattern  of 
rate  but  unequal  facilities  depreciates  the  Extension  Service's  value  to  : 
farmers.  Until  1964  the  service  was  completely  segregated ;  the  Negro  exte 
staff  worked  out  of  separate  offices.  (Some  of  them  lacked  even  a  typewi 
Now  the  formerly  separate  staffs  have  been  merged ;  but  many  Negroes  ar 
paid  less  than  whites  doing  comparable  work,  and  in  only  two  counti 
Negroes  head  the  Extension  Service.  A  number  of  white  supervisors  ar< 
qualified  than,  and  junior  in  service  to,  their  Negro  subordinates.  ; 

Furthermore,  the  Extension  Service  lacks  both  vigor  and  imagination.  i> 
sion  workers  generally  give  advice  only  to  those  people  who  ask  for  i 
though  some  of  the  people  in  greatest  need,  tiiose  living  in  remote  area, 
unlikely  to  ask  for  it  because  they  do  not  know  it  is  available,  or  because 
seldom  go  to  the  county  seat  and  cannot  write  a  letter.  The  service  haj 
failed  to  encourage  enough  people  to  grow  their  own  food.  For  genera 
agricultural  experts  have  urged  farmers  to  buy  less  food  at  the  store 
grow  more  on  their  own  land.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  rural  South,  mosl 
homes,  black  and  white,  have  no  vegetable  gardens,  partly  because  lando 
have  a  vested  interest  in  forcing  workers  and  sharecroppers  to  buy  at  the 
pany  store ;  thus  they  insist  that  their  people  grow  cotton  and  tobacco  , 
up  to  the  front  door  of  their  shack. 

A  third  branch  of  the  Agriculture  Department  on  which  black  farmers  s' 
be  able  to  lean  is  the  Farmers  Home  Administration:  It  is  empowered  t( 
small  farmers  money  to  build  or  improve  their  homes,  buy  or  enlarge  i 
l)uy  machinery,  start  businesses  that  will  increase  nonfarm  income,  finan' 
raising  and  marketing  of  crops,  and  make  loans  to  farmers'  cooperative 
obtain  help,  a  farmer  must  be  small — but  not  too  poor.  He  has  to  convim 
local  office—staffed  by  Federal  employees— that  he  needs  money  for  a  ' 
reason.  Then  a  county  committee  of  three  must  certify  that  he  cannot  g< 
money  through  commercial  channels,  but  is  nevertheless  a  good  credit  ris, 

In  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  a  slow,  minimal  improvement 
administration  of  Agriculture  Department  programs,  brought  about  by  ' 
sure  from  the  civil  rights  groups,  a  firmer  Federal  policy,  and  by  Negro  j 
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aynesboro.  Recently,  while  three  Xegro  farmers  wSfed  to  t.i?^^^^  T^  ^^ 
[otments,  the  acting  manager,  Frank  S  Cat^s  descr  bed  thSlc  ^^T  ^^^^ 
em.  -Til  admit  the  small  farmer  is  more  vuineraX  ?hL  ^^p^^^  ^^'l^^ 
id,  "but  these  minority  people  who  live  i^  twf  fho  i  i  -^  ^'^  ^'^^'  ^^ 
iey-d  rather  go  off  someSe  Tnd  ^eT'on  relief  Yon  k.n'''^.''^'''.'"  ^""^• 
ing.  we  never  had  any  problem  unuf  theTe  ou"s  de^'gitS^^^^  ame'if  I'don'^ 
ow  what  the  younger  generation  will  come  to   but  the  old^r  np^L  t  J    i 

A  WIDER  PERSPECTR-E  OF  ECOXOMIC  DE\'EL0P3IEXT 

Wit:i  the  exception  of  one  bright  spot-community  development 
rporations-the  cumulative  effort  of  years  of  activities,  poE 
id  confusmg  slogans  rural  and  urban  can  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
vvmg  general  statements.  ^ 

(1)  Eelative  to  any  conceivable  business  criteria,  there  is  still  no 
?no^i  K  ^-^^  mmoritv  capitalism  or  enterprise.  (For  example,  black- 
;rth.^fr'''%'Ti^'^  ^^^  estimated  150.000  people  and  generate 
foT^  ^J  ^^r'^^''^  «f  the  total  black  national  income.) 

(2)  ihere  IS  no  overall,  coherent,  public  or  private  sector  strateo-y 
r  community  economic  development. 

(3)  Federal  and  State  support  of  community  economic  develop- 
?nt  has  been  mainly  political  rhetoric.  "^ 

(4)  Corporate  involvement  in  and  financial  institution  support  of 
nmunity  economic  development  has  been  largely  advertising  and 
bhc  relations.  '  '^ 

(o)  Private  sector  coalitions  and  advisory/ support  groups  have 

?n  overpubhcized  and  underproductive.       * 

(6)  Xo  one  black,  tan,  or  poor  individual  or  group  can  speak  for 

?  majority  of  the  poor  regarding  economic  development. 

(0  ^ew  legislation,  although  useful,  is  not  essential  to  achieving 

•derate  results.  ^ 

[2)  Current  Federal   institutions,   with  some   changes,   could  be 

-remely  responsive   and  effective   in  developing  community   eco- 

fnic  projects. 

f9)  Time  is  running  out.  Those  community  leaders  who  were  will- 
'  ^^v?^-^^  ^^^^  administration  a  chance  are  under  severe  pressures 
jm  their  constituencies  to  deliver  concrete  projects. 
,10)  The  basis  for  economic  development,  as  viewed  by  most  mi- 
^ity  (poor)  constituencies,  is  a  community  problem,  rather  than 
latter  of  merely  creating  a  handful  of  new  entrepreneurs. 

WHY  DO  THESE  COXDITIOXS  EXIST? 

a)  Lack  of  cohesive  leadership  bv  the  Federal  Government  in 
)vi(ling  a  comprehensive  strategy. 

b)  Lack  of  corporate  and  banking  involvement. 

c)  Lack  of  genuine  coordination  between  ofovernmental  asfencies: 
ieral  (OEO,  DofA,  FmHA,  SBA,  OMBErEDA.  Labor) T  State: 
1  municipal. 
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(d)  Lack  of  hard  information  and  intelligence  as  to  what  is  reali 
happening  in  the  whole  field  (a  communications  gap). 

(e)  The  inability  of  the  white  business  and  political  establisJ 
ment  to  admit  to  itself  that  it  is  unwilling  to  encourage  the  develo: 
ment  of  institutions  for  the  minority  (poor)  community  that  migj 
one  day  demand  interaction  on  the  basis  of  real  equality  (institutio 
alized  racism). 

(f)  Lack  of  leadership,  direction,  and  experience  on  the  part  « 
nongovernmental  organizations  which  were  established  to  provic 
venture  capital,  technical  assistance,  or  other  expertise. 

(g)  The  inability  of  Government  and  business  leaders  to  percer 
the  full  dimensions  of  economic  development  as  a  multif aceted,  cor 
munity  issue,  rather  than  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

In  summing  up,  Murray  Kempton's  perceptions  of  the  reasons  f 
the  EDA  giveaway  in  Oakland  seemed  to  be  equally  true  for  the  Fe 
eral  Government's  rationale  for  protecting  and  supporting  the  esta 
lishment  constituencies  that  they  so  generously  favored  with  func 
contracts,  and  other  assorted  goodies — "to  him  who  hath  it  shall  i 
given." 

A  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  once  wrote: 

".  .  .  The  vast  repetitive  operations  are  dulling  the  human  mind  .  .  .  T 
aggregation  of  great  wealth  with  its  power  to  economic  domination  preser 
social  and  economic  ills  which  we  are  constantly  struggling  to  remedy." 

And  a  former  President  of  the  United  States  stated : 

"American  people  from  bitter  experience  have  a  rightful  fear  that  great  bu 
ness  units  might  be  used  to  dominate  our  industrial  life  and  by  illegal  ai 
unethical  practices  destroy  equality  of  opportunity." 

The  President  was  not  L.B.J.,  J.F.K.,  Eisenhower,  F.D.R.  i 
H.S.T. ;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  not  a  radical  populist.  - 
fact,  they  were  one  and  the  same  person,  Herbert '  Hoover.  I 
maneuvered  beyond  belief  to  keep  that  which  belonged  to  the  pub! 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  industry.  Hoover's  failure  and  shoi 
comings  were  economic  in  nature  but  even  he  gave  up  believing  in  t 
trickle-down  theory.  America's  rural  poor  cannot  afford  policies  th 
have  been  so  disproved,  nor  can  the  Nation.  Perhaps  Congress  ai 
the  President  will  take  a  lead  from  the  Quaker  from  Iowa  and  f 
tempt  to  exercise  some  friendly  persuasion  to  render  unto  the  peof 
the  land  which  is  theirs.  Instead  of  rereading  their  own  warmed  ov 
press  releases  of  the  Neilson  ratings,  the  President  and  his  Cabin 
would  do  well  to  read  Hoover's  "American  Individualism."  : 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  single  most  important  piece  l| 
legislation  that  can  be  helpful  to  the  rural  poor  is  the  passage  of  til 
VI  which  I  will  describe  in  appendix  I.  In  addition,  I  have  includ^^ 
a  proposal  for  an  agricultural  service  corps,  which  is  in  appendix  \ 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

Appendix  I 

Legislative  Recom]V!:endations 

Generally,  there  are  a  whole  range  of  legislative  changes  that  Congress  coi' 
enact.  The  Federal  Government  could  :  guarantee  bank  loans  from  private  ler 
ing  institutions;  provide  capital  in  the  form  of  direct  grants  to  indiviai 
farmers  and  low-income  cooperatives ;  provide  low-interest,  revolving  loan  funj 
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id  other  subsidies  that  favor  the  coroorTtP  »?Hh  '  P"<=^  «"??»"  programs 
jnopoly  laws  will  have  ToL^for?eaTh^%t^!"'^f-  ^"""^t  and  anti- 
.t  and  Family  Farm  Act  should  be  passed       ^'=^^■""10"^  Lands  Authority 

S7ATiL^«ofr'Sir^'rcZs?;^rnXr?f"T^ '« »"^  "-"-•- 

mic  Opportunity  Act.  The  purposTofthe  ne^^Tme  VH"  Twv"^  "'  '''"  '''"- 
the  Senate  last  September  by  a  vote  of  4?  to  12!  ]iL  ^^^i?^  «-as  passed 

=on1  rS'S^kfS'i?^--  K-'L-rm^^r^vel-'S 
r^^1u^s\^ave^tL'"rthro^^^^^^^ 

HF^e^Tt^sEa^s^s!^ 

1^ .^M^^"^  considered  the  various  approaches  that  were  beint  tested  S' 
iing  "black  capitalism/'  -minority  entrepreneurship''  and  the  CDC  modeT 
«-as  apparent  from  both  the  background  report  issued  bvth7subcomm?ttee 

Ti  leTwhen  tlvrtroduo^^f  T •'^.'^-  ^^"^^^^^   ^'"^^  c'c^synsoTrthl 
APt«  l^«JI  f    1     /  introduced  the  legislation,  that  if  economic  development 
jects  T%ere  to  be  truly  responsive  to  the  problems  of  low-income  and  mi^or 
communities   that  the  mechanism  offering  the  best  opJorSv  ??r  success 
^he  community  development  corporation.  Both  Senators  and  the  report  re^ 

cTarefuraftenHon  ^  ^^'''^''  '•'  '^^  ^<^--^^ity  economic  developm'ent  con- 
[.  Lareful  aitention  was  also  given  to  the  specific  legislative  changes  that 
^  to  be  made  in  order  to  strengthen  the  potential  of  this  program   ^  ^ 

grouns  nn?n.'!?  '^^^'  testimony,  individuals  representing  diverse  commu- 
ibni?v^l-h?.h  1     ^""l  patterns  of  discrimination  and/or  administrative  in- 

1  wprf  H.  V  ^  to  their  programs.  Those  agencies  singled  out  for  critl- 
IniH.t:/  J^'^'^'f  ^■"'''^^  Administration  (FmHA)  of  the  Department  of 
J  49  tT^?^  oQ.^^i'-?^'''^^^''^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^^'^^  Program  (Title  III-A  of  the 
Pintle  V  V:.  2841-0O)  :  the  Small  Business  Administration :  the  Economic 
elopment  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  HUD 
ne  Community  Economic  Development  Section  contains  three  parts 'which 
Thev    ^^^P^^^^^^i^el^  ^eal  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  prior  legisla- 

art  A,  which  focuses  more  sharply  on  urban  and  rural  communitv-based 
►orations.  It  emphasizes  the  cruical  role  played  by  federally  supplied  equity 
rai  and  mandates  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  growth  of 
munity  development  corporations. 

art  B :  Part  B  provides  grants  to  rural  cooperatives  comprised  of  a  major- 
ot  poor  people.  Such  grants  are  essential  to  help  launch  rural  cooperatives 
thus  help  low-income  farmers  to  utilize  the  kinds  of  resource  concentra- 
that  are  essential  if  they  are  to  exist  as  independent  farmers, 
irt  C :  Part  C  provides  technical  assistance  and  long-term  loan  funds  for 
m  and  rural  areas.  It  extends  the  existing  $87  million  title  III-A  rural  loan 
iving  fund,  which  the  administration  has  terminated,  and  provides  for  the 
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eventual  creation  of  a  matching  urban  development  loan  fund  In  conforn 
with  other  federally  supported  revolving  funds,  the  interest  on  loans  made 
the  fund  can  be  used  to  defray  administrative,  technical  assistance  and  sui 
visory  costs  of  the  fund  rather  than  being  paid  to  the  Treasury.  (A  measur 
the  subcommittee's  view  of  the  importance  of  Title  VII  is  the  authorizal 
recommendation  of  $60  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  $120  million  for  fiscal  19' 

A  brief  section-by-section  analysis  offers  some  further  insights  into  the  ■ 
plications  of  substantive  as  well  as  administrative  changes. 

Section  711  legislatively  recognizes  the  community  development  corporal 
as  an  entity.  Section  713(a)(1)  recognizes  that  CDC  access  to  SBA's  Sd 
Business  Investment  Corporation  (SBIC)  ;  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busir 
Investment  Corporation  (MESBIC)  ;  and  local  Development  Corporal 
(LDC)  programs  have  been  hindered  by  SBA's  refusal  to  treat  OEO  gr 
funds  m  the  hands  of  CDC's  as  the  "private  paid-in  capital"  necessary  for 
gibility.  This  section  allows  the  CDC's  to  make  maximum  use  of  all  lever 
devices  of  programs  offered  by  the  SBA,  especially  the  ones  mentioned  ab( 
and  provides  that  Title  VII  funds  invested  in  SBIC's,  MESBIC's  or  LDC's 
CDC's  are  to  be  treated  as,  "private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus, "  c 
bined  "paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus"  and  "paid-in  capital." 

In  addition,  it  encourages  CDC  access  to  all  other  SBA  programs,  includi 
the  various  direct  loan  and  guarantee  programs,  the  Lease  Guarantee  Progr 
and  the  Section  8(a)  subcontracting  and  procurement  programs.  In  testim' 
before  the  subcommittee,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  SBA  has,  in  a  number 
instances,  refused  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  these  programs  av 
able  to  CDC-initiated  enterprises.  Thus,  in  its  report  the  subcommittee  sta 
forthrightly  "that  CDC's  offer  one  of  the  few  opportunities  to  assist  busines 
in  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas  where  there  is  the  promise  both  of  a 
quate  capitalization,  through  combined  utilization  of  OEO  grants  and  S 
assistance,  and  substantial  inputs  of  technical  assistance  at  all  levels— en 
prise  development,  feasibility  in  marketing  analyses,  management  and  opt 
tions."  Thus,  in  the  committee's  view,  distinctions  drawn  by  SBA  which  h 
the  effect  of  excluding  CDC's  or  imposing  unrealistic  obligations  on  them 
".  .  .  unfortunate  and  reflect  a  view  of  free  enterprise  inconsistent  with 
need  to  devote  resources  to  the  problems  of  poor  urban  and  rural  commi 
ties."  Accordingly,  section  713(a)(2)  is  intended  to  result  in  the  issuance 
guidelines  that  will  maximize  the  availability  of  SBA  programs  to  CD 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  the  Title  VII  program. 

Section  713  (b)  strengthens  provisions  of  Title  I-D,  under  which  CDC  ar 
be  deemed  "redevelopment  areas,"  thus  making  them  eligible  for  assista 
from  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA).  In  the  past, 
EDA  has  insisted  upon  submission  of  an  "overall  economic  development  pli 
(OEDP),  the  preparation  of  which  is  a  long  and  expensive  process.  The  S 
committee  viewed  this  as  an  unnecessary,  duplicative  impediment  and  specii 
that  it  be  dropped.  Accordingly,  the  section  specifies  that  CDC's  shall  quaJ 
for  both  the  facilities  grants  (Title  I)  and  the  loans  (Title  II)  available  um 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  i 
provides  that  CDC's  shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  the  overall  economic  devel 
ment  planning  requirements  of  Section  XII   (b)    (10)   of  that  Act. 

Section  713    (c)    insures  that  CDC's  will  have  access  to  the  programs 
ministered    by    HUD    that    provide    support    for    low    and    moderate    incc 
housing  and  low  cost  land  for  development  as  follows : 

Section  106  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  to  ins 
that   CDC's   qualify    as   nonprofit   sponsors    and    for    the    technical   assista  ■ 
and  the  seed  money  for  planning  and  preconstruction  costs  available  to  s  ' 
sponsors  of  low-income  housing ; 

Sections  221,  235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1969,  to  ins  3 
that  CDC's  qualify  for  Federal  subsidies  to  assist  nonprofit  sponsors  of  1' 
and  moderate  income  mortgage  and  rental  housing  programs ; 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Urban  Renewal  program,  to  ins  ' 
that  CDC's  qualify  to  acquire  low  cost  urban  renewal  land  for  developme  ■ 

Section  701  (h)  (b)  Housing  Act  of  1954,  to  insure  that  CDC's  wiUir 
considered  as  subcontractors  by  public  agencies  for  demonstration  prograj 
in  small  urban  area  comprehensive  planning. 
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action  731  also  provides  for  urban  and  rural  development  loan  fund^    In 
.t    Sub-section    (c)    (2)    reinstitutes  tbe  current  Title  III-A  loan^otram 
ch  has  had  nearly  $87  million  in  assets  and  had  been  terminated  bvth^ 
urns  ration.   The   committee  found  that  this   loan  program   would   be   an 
.luable  resource  for  the  development  of  rural  areas  and   should   be  con 
ed.    Most    testimonies    elicited    during    the    hearings    indicated    that    the 
aiers   Home  Administration   which   administered   this  program    heretofore 
^r  a  delegation  of  authority  from  OEO  had  simpiv  done  a  terrible  iob  and 
omt  of  fact  several  witnesses  stated  flatly  that  FmHA  did  not  ?iew  low 
me  farmers   or   low   income   farm   cooperatives   as  a   suitable   cUenT  con- 
lency     Therefore    the    new    legislation    calls    for    a    more    effective    rural 
omic  development  program  administered  by  OEO  which  vsill  provide  grants 
er^dve*^^  ^"^""^^^   technical    assistance    to    both    small    farmers   and   rural 
le  riiral  fund  would  start  with  a  minimum  of  $27  million  and  the  urban 
will  be  initiated  when  more  than  $60  million  is  appropriated  for  Title  VII 
section  also  provides  for  a  much  more  ambitious  technical  assistance  and 
img   program    as    well    as    for    experimental    research    and    development 
rams. 

summary,  it  should  be  said  that  the  new  legislation  goes  a  long  wav  toward 
png  many  of  the  administrative  loopholes  that  existed  under'  the  old 
legislation.  In  doing  .so.  it  resolves  certain  problems  that  have  consistentlv 
ded  the  capacity  and  growth  of  the  CDC's.  Some  of  these  issues  that  I  have 
loned  above,  such  as  the  recapturing  of  the  Rural  Loan  Program,  the 
mg  of  access  to  supplementary  programs  offered  bv  other  agencies,  and  the 
Jtance  of  government  funds  as  -paid-in  capital"  for  LDC"s.  MESBICS  and 
:  s  will  go  a  long  way  toward  strengthening  the  deliverv  svstem  of  CDC's 
ditional  issues  that  are  resolved  are  :  that  the  director  of  OEO  cannot  dele- 

ajiy  programs  to  other  agencies:  the  assets  of  CDC's  are  the  propertv 
DCs:  and  that  the  director  has  the  authority  to  waive  lO^c  non-federal 
?  without  the  necessity  for  promulgating  regulations.  These  too  will  be 
d. 

conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  some  basic  problems 
this  legislation.  The  first  and  foremost  is  that  it  was  vetoed  bv  the 
dent  on  December  9.  1971.  Although  he  focused  his  attack  on  the  Child 
lopment  Amendment,  the  President  also  emphasized  his  strong  opposition 
ategorical  programs"  which  includes  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
Title.  There  are  very  strong  indications  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Qittees  will  reintroduce  a  new  bill,  with  Title  VII  included,  in  Januarv. 
'Serves  your  full  support  and  should  be  passed.  Another  example  is 
y!  The  Conference  Committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to  specify  an 
>rization  figure  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  several  of  the  above- 
ioned  programs  are  going  to  require  increased  authorization.  (For 
pie.  in  order  for  OEO  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  new  rural 
3pment  it  must   establish  a   totally  new  delivery  system   which  will  be 


Appendix  II 

PBOPOSAL    for    ax    AGRICrXTUEAL    SERVICE    CORPS     ("ASC") 
I.     WHO    WOULD    BE    SER^TID  ? 

icultural  marketing  and  supply  cooperatives  comprised  in  major  part  of 
nd  lower  middle  income  farmers. 


II.    WHY    IS    IT    NECESSARY? 

Extension  Service  operation  has  largely  functioned  as  a  vassal  of 
)rporate  (agri-business)  farming  interests.  It  has  done  little  or  nothing 
ae  small  farmers.  The  Extension  Service-corporate  farm  relationship 
«^  so  institutionalized  and  intractable  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
it  responsive  to  small  farmers.  The  same  could  be  said  for  the  DofA. 
he  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
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III.    PURPOSE 

1.  To  provide  high  quality  expertise  to  such  co-ops  in  respect  of  plan 
cultivating,  harvesting,  processing,  marketing,  accounting,   etc. 

2.  To  begin  to  close  the  technological  gap  between   the  corporate  far 
operation  and  small  farmer  co-ops. 

3.  To  establish  an  educational  and  research  center  to  deal  with  prob 
facing  small  farmer  co-ops.  Special  problems  would  be  investigated- 
which  crops  are  suitable  for  such  operation  (e.g.,  strawberries)  •  and  sp 
processing,  marketing,  and  management  problems,  etc.  (It  is  not  inconceiv 
to  deal  with  other  related  problems  such  as  rural  housing,  health,  manp, 
training,  education  and  consumerism.) 

IV.    WHAT    IS    THE    MODEL    FOR    THE    CORPS? 

The  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellowship  Program.    (This  program  is  diffe 
from  VISTA  in  that  ASC  will  pay  a  "real"   wage   [e.g.,   10,000/yr.  for 
graduates] ) . 

V.    WHO    WILL    PARTICIPATE? 

Qualified   and   motivated   graduates   from   the   agricultural   schools   of 
versities. 

VL     UNDER    WHICH    AGENCY? 

O.E.O.,  which  has  been  the  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  t 
Or   contract   with    "    ^^^i^^^r.^.^    /^:^,^    ^i,.    ^^ — , .    ^ 

Howard). 


a    university    (like    the    Reggie    Program    contracts 


Senator  Stevenson.  You  have  been  something  less  than  enth 
astic  about  civil  servants  and  the  President's  governmental  poli( 

I  might  say  title  VII  has  been  reintroduced  as  part  of  a  new  0 
extension  bill.  Beyond  title  VII,  what  kind  of  policies  would  yoi 
enthusiastic  about?  Could  you  just  tell  us,  concisely,  about  t 
strategies  for  rural  America? 

Mr.  Blaustein.  If  I  may  first  answer  one  question  Senator  li 
raised  earlier  with  regard  to  the  Bank  of  America  loans  to  1 
income  or  minority  individuals.  The  bank  does  not  have  to  be  afi 
of  stockholder  suits  because  70  percent  of  their  loans  are  guarant 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the  other  30  percent 
guaranteed  by  the 

Senator  Taft.  Let's  have  that  again? 

Mr.  Blaustein.  Seventy  percent  of  the  loans  are  guaranteed 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Senator  Taft.  Total  authorization  of  the  Small  Business  Adn 
istration 

Mr.  Blaustein.  Sir,  70  percent  of  the  low-income,  minority  lo 
made  by  the  Bank  of  America  are  guaranteed 

Senator  Taft.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  classification?  I  have)] 
ax  to  grind  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Blaustein.  That  is  the  average  at  this  SBA  office  and  ^ 
need  only  check  the  local  SBA  office.  Seventy  percent  are  guarant( 
and  the  other  30  percent  of  their  loans—  j 

Senator  Taft.  How  many  are  they  making?  | 

Mr.  Blaustein.  They  are  not  making  very  many.  But  the  of 
30  percent  is  guaranteed  by  the  California  State  Job  Developm 
Co.,  so  they  are  not  taking  one  penny's  risks  with  regard  to  lo!J 
to  low-income  or  minority  borrowers.  ' 
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mator  Taft.  That  wasn't  the  question  that  was  raised  as  I  recall 
it  IS  interesting  to  hear.  ' 

r.  Blaustein.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

)  get  back  to  Senator  Stevenson's  question  regarding  civil  serv- 
and  the  President's  governmental  policies.  What  I  have  related  to 
IS  not  only  my  own  interpretation  but  the  responses  which  I  hear 
f  day  from  community  leaders,  attorneys,  and  business  experts 
are  working  with  loAv-income  groups. 

ith  regard  to  the  other  part  of  Senator  Stevenson's  question,  I 
i  that  It  IS  a  long  and  difficult  row  to  hoe.  I  believe  title  VII 
isents  a  very  important  step  forward  in  many  ways.  In  the 
there  IS  a  legislative  mandate  to  coordinate  rural  loans;  as  a 
er  ot  tact,  it  transfers  the  administration  of  the  old  title  III 
loan  program  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  inade- 
ily  dealt  with  and  returns  it  to  a  special  loan  fund  assumedly 
^  run  by  UhO.  It  also  provides  for  technical  assistance  funds 
ural  low-income  co-ops.  There  is  very  little  technical  assistance 
able  presently.  It  additionally  provides  for  a  research  and 
3gy  center.  It  represents  an  opportunity  to  reverse  past  pri- 

was  asked.  What  are  the  universities  doing?  Very  little  is  being 
at  most  universities  to  help  the  minority  farmer  or  the  small 
,  especially  m  the  South.  Most  of  the  research  that  is  govern- 

subsidized  is  for  the  institutional,  large  agribusiness.  In  the 
iiUQ  Vli  It  specifically  authorizes  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
3  development  strategy  center  for  the  rural  poor  of  America 
1  will  examine  new  strategies  for  low-income  and  small  co-ops. 

sense,  I  would  say  that  right  now  the  most  vital,  single 
ative  initiative  that  can  be  taken  is  passage  of  title  VII.  It 
ro  a  long  way  to  eliminate  many  of  the  difficulties  that  I  have 
ed  out. 

lator  Stevenson.  Senator  Taft. 

lator  Taft.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  further  questions  of  Mr. 

pologize  for  not  being  here  during  your  entire  testimony,  but  I 
ead  It,  and  I  apologize  also,  along  with  the  chairman,  for  the 
nat  we  didn  t  have  more  time  to  consider  vour  statements  here, 
m  sorry  your  health  has  been  poor  and  I  wish  you  an  early 
iry,  and  I  wonder  when  you  will  venture  into  the  political 
yourself?  ^ 

Blaustein.  I  tend  to  doubt  that  it  will  happen  in  the  near 
i.  I  suspect  that  I  will  continue  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
y  development  corporations  and  for  low-income  rural  co-ops. 
ink  you  very  much. 

ator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blaustein.  The 
^vitness  IS  Mr.  Peter  Barnes,  west  coast  editor  of  The  New 

HlC. 

Blaustein.  Thank  you  very  much, 
^e  prepared  statement  of  Arthur  Blaustein  follows:) 
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Testimony  of  Arthur  Blaustein 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
January  13,  1972 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  testimony  today  I  would  like  to  address  my  r( . 
to  four  general  problem  areas  that  effect  the  rural  poor,  and,  in  part: 
the  migrant  laborer  and  his  family.   Others  have  offered  testimony  on  c 
specific  issues  such  as  concentration  of  land  ownership,  water  use  or 
population  distribution. 

The  subject  areas  that  I  want  to  cover  are  much  broader  and  comp] 
and  therefore  do  not  lend  themselves  to  simple  explanation  or  descriptj  • 
to  the  use  of  charts,  curves  and  figures — nor  to  easy  solutions.   They  ^ 
to  do  with  attitudes,  structures,  assumptions  and  theories. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  inter-relationship  between  economic  ( 
political  power  and  more  important  how  this  power  is  wielded  to  influer  , 
control  and  subjugate  low- income  and  minority  groups.   The  problem  is 
manifest,  economic  development  and  jobs  are  an  important  part  of  the 
equation  but  political  influence  is,  above  all,  critical  to  the  solutic 
Too  often  these  issues  are  analyzed  separately  but,  in  the  real  world,  £ 
are  very  much  interdependent.   The  gut  of  this  critical  issue  is  the  asc 
of  community  control;  of  individuals  participating  in  decisions  that  afc 
their  own  lives. 

Existing  policies  are  next  to  useless.   Worse  than  that,  in  many 
cases  the  programs  that  are  offered  either  waste  our  human  resources  or 
despoil  our  natural  resources.   They  certainly  do  not  contain  the  dimen^ 
that  allows  for  social  or  economic  change  for  rural  low-income  families 
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"welfare/mobility"  strategy  is  working.   The  so-called  "growth  center" 
icegy  is  simply  one  o^  "borrowing  froa  Peter  instead  of  Paul."  It  makes 
■  little  sense  in  practical  terms.   The  President  has  decided  to  drop 
Title  III-A  loan  program  run  by  FmHA— which  totally  disregarded  the 
nt  of  Congressional  legislation.   Local  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
owned  by  large  agricultural  conglomerates.   We  have  nowhere  to  go  but 
unless  the  bottom  falls  out  totally. 

At  the  beginning  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  strongly  believe 
a  coherent  policy  of  economic  development  is  the  most  sensible  and 
Le  strategy  for  alleviating  poverty  in  rural  America.   I  suggest  that 
)est  way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  poor  rural 
Le  to  own  and  run  their  own  farms  and  to  establish  and  own  cooperatives- 
;by  enabling  them  to  earn  a  decent  living  for  themselves  rather  than  be 
!d  to  choose  between  migration  to  the  urban  slums  and  a  life  of  welfare 
•r  (colonial)  dependency.   I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  an  understatement 
ly  that  the  present  pyramid  of  corporate  subsidies,  government,  quasi- 
ation,  bureaucratic  insensitivity  and  legislative  indifference  is 
ned  to  keep  people  in  human  bondage.   The  circumstances  and  conditions 

I  have  described,  whether  by  deliberate  plan  or  not,  have  been 
ed  on  rural  American  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  with  practically  no  thought 
erall  policy  nor  to  th-^  plight  of  human  beings  or  to  the  environment. 
ennore,  although  I  have  only  read  it  briefly,  the  new  Act  proposed  by 
or  Humphrey  and  others  will  not  resolve  the  aforementioned  problems: 
11  perpetuate  the  faults  of  an  inadequate  system—that  is,  except  for 
rations . 
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With  regard  to  political  implications,  let  me  quote  to  you  the 
following  example: 

Coca  Cola's  treatment  of  migrant  workers  presents  a  perfect  less 
In  1960  Coca  Cola  bought  Minute  Maid  orange  juice  and  became  one  of  th 
largest  employers  of  migrant  workers  in  Florida.   At  the  time  of  the 
purchase  in  1960,  Coca  Cola  executives  must  surely  have  known  of  the  e 
ploitation  of  the  migrant  worker  in  the  Minute  Maid  operations — the  la i 
situation  is  a  crucial  component  of  any  feasibility  study  preliminary 
purchase  of  a  major  corporation.   For  10  years  Coca  Cola  took  no  actio 
to  reform  its  policies  towards  the  migrants.   Now  it  is  beginning  to 
implement  some  reforms,  but  only  after  the  activities  of  Cesar  Chavez  i 
to  the  attention  of  the  president  of  Coca  Cola,  only  after  a  televisio 
documentary  and  congressional  hearings  embarrar-sed  the  corporation.   In  t 
only  after  Coca  Cola's  actions  were  treated  as  the  political  acts  of  a 
firm  not  exactly  fighting  for  competitive  survival. 

The  second  area  that  I  will  address  my  remarks  to  is  bureaucrati 
indifference.   Thirdly,  I  will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  exist  2 
federal  programs  by  citing  the  examples  of  policies  of  those  agencies  i 
are  specifically  responsible  for  economic  development.   Finally,  I  wil 
attempt  to  offer  an  analysis  of  the  "trickle-down"  theory  and  suggest  ||1 

:j 

Specific  legislative  recommendations  for  alternate  means  and  mechanism b 
delivering  services,  resources  and  subsidies  to  poor  rural  communities ^ 
individuals. 

The  problems  that  I  mentioned  cannot  be  ou+lined  separately.  Ho ' 
fully,  my  remarks  will  weave  the  four  issues  into  some  sort  of  harmoni  3 


■'■Philip  W.  Moore,  "What's  Good  for  the  Country  is  Good  for  G.M.,> 
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Most  county,  state  and  federal  agencies  are  like  the  Empire  State 
.&ing  without  elevators.   Somewhere  up  on  top  is  the  administrative 
iratus,  the  public  is  in  the  basement,  and  in  between  is  a  vast  air 
e  occupied  by  the  bureaucrat.    The  consequence  of  this  three-tiered 
ngement  is  that  the  unaffiliated  citizen  lives  in  nearly  total  bewilder- 
about  his  government  and,  on  their  side,  the  administrative  officials 
in  general  ignorance  of  what  their  own  bureaucracies  are  doing  to  the 
zen.  A  different  style  of  frustration  lies  in  wait  for  the  citizen  who 
ks  he  can  accomplish  something  by  interrogating  public  officials  at 
ic  meetings.   An  individual  who  tangles  with  the  head  of  a  bureaucracy 
find  himself  fighting  out  of  his  class;  any  commissioner  will  tell 
:itizen  that  the  citizen  is  "not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts."  Tht 
3n  thread  that  stitches  all  the  official  responses  together  is  their 
Levance  to  the  questions.   Such  confrontations  give  the  bystander  the 
^ng  of  traveling  through  one  of  those  amusement-park  concessions  where 
bars  turn  out  to  be  rubber  and  where  mirrors  make  a  man  seem  seven 
tall  or  seven  inches  short.   The  citizen  might  try  to  barge  into  the 
lucratic  establishment  and  demand  an  audience,  but  that  is  tantamount 
•ndering  through  a  pitch-black  cave,  full  of  hollow  voices  telling 
itizen  he  has  the  wrong  department.   It's  a  page  out  of  Plato's 
of  the  Caves. "^ 


^^  An  interview  with  Joseph  P.  Lyford,  "The  Establishment  and  All 
The  Center  Magazine.  September,  1968. 
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Seventy  years  ago  when  government  was  really  corrupt,  public  emf.j 
ment  was  divided  along  a  2  to  1  ratio.  For  every  100  real  persons  whc  i 
in  a  day's  work,  there  were  50  ghosts  who  were  carried  on  the  payroll.] 
snow,  sleet,  slide,  hurricane,  famine,  fire,  riot  or  grand  jury  invest  a 
tion,  the  real  ones  had  to  show  up.  One  journalist  recently  recalled  e 
plight  of  one  city  that  was  facing  an  annual  crisis.  It  could  have  be 
of  the  above  but  in  this  case  it  happened  to  be  a  transportation  probl 
(it  happens  once  every  two  years  like  clockwork) . 

The  mayor  made  the  tactical  blunder  of  issuing  an  appeal  to  ever 
public  servant,  asking  them  to  stay  home  unless  they  felt  their  job  wa 
essential  to  the  public  good.  It  was  reported  that  between  80  and  90  r 
cent  stayed  home.  Assuredly,  it  was  not  a  safe  choice  to  offer  to  loc 
civil  servants.  The  conclusion  being  that  since  the  post-reform  days 
"bossism,"  and  "county  court  house"  rule,  the  merit  system  has  elevate 
the  no-show  proportion  (33  per  cent)  substantially. 

This  having  been  said,  we  can  now  proceed  to  the  more  serious 
business  of  analyzing  the  policies  and  efforts  (administrative  and  bur  j- 
cratic)  of  those  federal  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  providing 
grants  and  guidelines,  programs  and  priorities  for  low-income  and  mino  t] 
groups  in  rural  areas,  especially  in  the  areas  of:   manpower  training; 
employment;  and  economic  and  business  development. 
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Economlc  Developmeni:  Administrafinn 

The  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA),  as  you  know,  is  an 
.cy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  established  in  1965  to  encourage 
o.ic  development  in  certain  "lagging  communities"  throughout  the  country 
rder  to  attract  private  industry  to  locate  in  these  communities,  EDA 
various  programs  designed  to  "sweeten  the  pot"  for  private  investment. 
;  In  its  effort  to  stimulate  industrial  growth  in  areas  with  high 
ployment  or  low  family  incomes,  the  agency  has  created  local  corpora- 
3  for  the  dispersal  and  management  of  funds. 

Among  other  Inducements,  EDA  can  offer  public  works  grants  and  loans, 
,:t  business  loans,  and  can  give  technical  assistance  grants.   They  have 
■d  to  concentrate  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  as  well  as  making 
antial  buciness-loans,  (the  fiscal  1969  average  loan  bein.  $1,004.000). 
usually,  they  have  referred  smaller  borrowers  to  the  SBA  and  private 
!es.  EDA  has  also  given  support  to  other  government  agencies  and 
anerally  participated  in  projects  when  supplementary  funding  is 
ible  from  other  federal  agencies. 

I  Although  EDA  has  concentrated  upon  rural  areas  they  have  more 
'ly  been  involved  in  establishing  several  major  urban  projects,  includ- 
es in  Los  Angeles  (Watts)  and  Oakland,  California;  in  the  "stockyards" 
cago;  and  in  Brooklyn.  New  York  at  the  old  Navy  yard.   I  refer  to 
.areas  because  that  is  where  pump-priming  and  trickle-down  has  been 
lered  most  successful.   If  you  plan  to  create  an  economic  model  for 
^rican,  does  it  not  make  sense  to  examine  the  track  record  of  the 
fou   are  claiming  success  for? 
^fter  the  Watts  Riots  in  1966,  industry  was  reluctant  to  move  into 
^a.  EDA  underwrote  a  technical  assistance  study  to  determine 
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the  cconoric  feasibility  of  development,  and  concluded  that  the  area 
could,  under  normal  circumstances,  be  a  natural  center  for  Industrial 
development.  Watts  was  well-served  by  utilities  and  transportation, 
and  has  a  larg*^.  supply  of  under-utilized  industrial  and  commercial  la. 
Watts  ali^o  has  a  istrong  industrial  market,  and  a  large  labor  pool    ^^ 
available  for  diverse  industrial  jobs.  H 

EDA  proposed  that  a  Local  Development  Corporation  be  created    " 
with  establishment  business  and  financial  leaders  from  the  Los  Angele 
area,  both  black  and  white  to  administer  the  development.  EDA  stipu- 
lated that  the  LDC  be  independent  of  any  local  community  groups,  and 
that  community  participation  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  agency 
rationalization  was  that  business  acumen  was  more  important  to  commu- 
nity development  than  was  "relating  to  the  community."  Various 
community  groups  felt  otherwise  and  suggesteo  that  the  whole  project 
was  another  shuck;  i.e.  to  help  major  corporations  and  improve  the 
status  of  a  handful  of  negroes  who  "were  on  the  make".   From  its  ince  ic 
most  community  groups  felt  left  out  in  the  ccld. 

Thus,  Watts  Economic  Resources  Corporation  (ERC)  was  formed  in 
June,  1968,  with  nine  LA  trustees,  and  was  empowered  to  buy  and  sell 
land,  machinery,  buildings  and  equipment;  to  borrow  money;  and  to  guaol 
third-party  loans.  EDA  arranged  for  an  OEO  grant  of  $3.8  million  to  e 
project,  v.'hich  EDA  matched,  for  programs  subject  to  EDA  approval. 

Watts'  ERC  has  since  created  a  45  acre  Watts  Industrial  Park,  wi 
EDA  approval.  Lockheed  Aircraft  agreed  to  be  the  first  major  tenant, 
and  pror.ised  to  provide  jobr.  and  training  for  the  unemployed.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  project  was  not  a  success.  Lockheed  seems 
to  have  a  poor  track  record  for  delivering  on  promises.  .   xo  most  qui 
experts  the  project  has  been  an  unqualified  failure. 

The  City  of  Oakland  was  designated  as  an  EDA  target  area  in  196.' 
because  of  persistant  unemployment.   EDA  sponsored  an  inter-agency 
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Uk  force"  in  Oakland— with   the  participation  of  Small  Business 
JLnistrution,   Departments   of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Health, 
.r.  and  OLO-charged  with   the  responsibility  of  developing  a  coordinated 
'.val  and  local   stratagy   to  help  poor  people.      Since  Oakland's   problems 
:   so  critical,   EDA  established  a  program  to   reverse  the  unemployment 

d  in  4  areas  within   the  city,   before  the  "task  force"  had  completed 
jstrategy.      In  addition,    EDA  committed   funds    for  public  works   loans 
grants,   business    loans    and    technical   assistance  ;    including  a  13  million 
t  to  World  Airways,   which  promised   to   train  minority   individuals. 

The  Oaklaad  project    can  best  be  su.-^ed   up   in    the  words   of  journalist 
jrayKempton  in  an  article   "Land  of  Dreams-Oakland.    California". 

aid: 


The   salvation  of  Oakland,  like  so  many  grea 
America,  is  rather  going  to  be  done. 
_   Its  disaster  is  the  one  comnon  to  cities- 
Us  overall  population  has  declined  5  per  cent 
lation  has  increased  73  per  cent.   It  is  z   city 

I   Oakland  is  also  a  tight  union  town,  and  the 
-hat  one-third  of  its  labor  force  is  unabl^  to 
It  IS  ridiculous  to  quarrel  over  whose  faul 

tai>  ri,^""^  '^''"^  ^'^^""^^  '^^  ^^i->^  has 
epair  the  damage  seem  to  have  spent  a  good  dea 
bouL  almost  nothing  else , 


t  undertakings  in 

In  the  last  10  years 
and  its  Negro  popu- 
of  considerable 
are  substandard. 
Labor  Dept.  estimates 

earn  a  decent  living. 

t  this  is,  although 
been  sent  in  to 

1  of  time  quarreling 


■ivayflo-'brrila-'"'  .",=  "claznatl™  pretty  ..ch  as  Americans  .  .  . 

ent  nlTn  .   ^""^^^   ^"-«"  '''^^  "^^e  cutire  city  govern- 

ti..Xll7s   k^St  i   '''  '•*'''  population  .Mch  has  J..I   out  In 
^'"rse-  the  fed^rof     construction  union  cards  in  Oakland,  of 

he  wages  paL  on  its  o:'l--:d'  ^  '  '"''  °'  ^'"°'  '"^^  ''   P"  "-^  °' 
live  outside  of  SaUand'  "-"""-"  Projects  go  to  people  vho 

»Idavs^'t  isvf  .^r'r-  ""f"'--^'^  ^t-o"  i"  P°°r  and  not  just  because 
■"Ifi-Jr'tbat  LZl         ?''  u''""^  °°""y  '■-^'^°^^   attaching  a  rider 
i'C  h;rd  core   """"""^  ^^  "^^^  Pl^"=  'here's  a  little  grease  for 

p''d  rt^wlf  .""^  ^''"^'ly  S"-^  $11,000,000  to  Vorld  Airways  to 

cently'as  i   hrnorn->-'oSo''r"="-°'.''°^"  "^"^^  -^  ^^="^ 
^be  able  to  fi^d  $13  C00"~-°   ^^^f  •  ""'^h  would  suggest  that  he 

<:  govern-;  n'^^  513,000.  ,..0  nround  the  r.oney  narket  sonevhere;  but 
1^  nev  faM,  ,r.  L^'l^'t  '°  "s  relief  because  he  prooised  that 
ne.  lacility  would  train  and  hiro  Oakland  Negroes. 1 


«ray  Kor-pton 


of  Drcar-s,"  ::-.-  York  Posr.  toy  14,    1967. 


he  actual  sum  was  $10,650  nnn   tf,r\*r  < 

^  an  interest   r^t.r!,   -Ts/^l  L""  ^""^^  "^^^^^  ^"d  40%  tn  loans 

•  t-erest   rate  of   3-^/4%  over   40  years). 
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Eugene  Foley,  then  Director  of  EDA,  seemingly  satisfied  with  the 

agency's  effort,  said,  after  the  commitments  in  Oakland: 

We  need  bold  and  imaginative  action  in  each  ghetto  and  we  offer 
inducements  to  obtain  it.   If  we  can  devise  schemes  for  a  legiti : 
profit  to  be  made  in  the  ghetto  then  we  will  see  the  vast  econom 
and  talent  resources  of  American  business  begin  to  apply  themsel  i 
to  the  solution  of  urban  problems.^ 

One  source  in  Oakland,  a  leader  of  a  community  group,  indicated  i 
at  last  count  14  individuals — hard-core  blacks — had  been  trained.  Now 
private  industry  really  ought  to  be  able  to  do  better  than  nearly  a  mi  . 
dollars  per  black  trainee.  The  pump-priming  inducements  that  Foley  fe 
were  so  conducive  to  "bold  and  imaginative  action"  were,  to  say  the  lea;, 
generous;  the  trickle-down  aspect  so  embarassing  that  any  federal  offii 
economist,  manpower  expert,  private  industry  spokesman  should  be  total 
ashamed  to  even  refer  to  the  theory. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  yard  project  has  been  a  failure  in  terms  of  ma:> 
training,  emplo3mient  and  business  standards. 

Another  rather  famous  EDA  project  was  its  funding  of  Walt  Disney 
Mineral  King  project.  Another  "hard-core"  company,  Disney's  assets 
were  listed  as  $267.6  million  as  of  October,  1970. ^ 


^Eugene  P.  Foley,  The  Achieving  Ghetto  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  N  l< 
Press,  Inc.,  1968). 

2jerry  Carroll,  Big  Mickey  Mouse  Law  Suite,   San  Francisco  Chron  l< 
(Jan.  8,  1972),  p.  4. 
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project-a  ski  resort-was  billed  as  a  means  to  help  the  rural  poor  c-P  QV.f,. 
:iniulating  economic  activity  and  jobs. 

•he  Mineral  King  project  is  not  only  a  typical  gesture  of  EDA's 
ess  in  subsidizing  big  business  or  political  friends  of  the  admin- 
tion_;but  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  federal  bureaucracy^s  indifference  to 
ca's  environment  and  ecology.   Walt  Disney  Productions  had  been 
ed  permission  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  desi)oil  an  untouched 
5f  the  Sierra  Valley,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Sequoia 
^al  Park.  The  distinct  financial  advantage  was  tkat  the  resort's 
:on  was  approximately  halfway  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
:  the  cente.-  of  controversy  over  Disney  Production's  attempt  to  rape 
neral  King  area,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  West  was:   the 
of  the-For.st  Service  to  license  these  kinds  of  projects  without 
g  public  hearings;  the  propriety  of  the  government  to  lease  large 

of  national  forest  land  to  private  profit-making  resort  speculators; 
a  decision  to  put  a  highway  across  a  national  park  -to  give  subsidized 

to  a  corporate  speculator.   The  Sierra  Club  has  challengecT  the  Mineral 
Lan  and  it  is  expected  that  the  final  decision  will  be  made  by  the 
^  Court  in  early  1972.   The  groundwork  for  federal  participation 
;  EDA  was  laid  back  in  1966  and  1967. 

ginally,  Interior  Secretary  Udall  was  opposed  to  the  plan  which 
un  the  road  across  Sequoia  National  Park.   One  article  cited  the 
at: 

^^ro^i^'v  ^t^^''^^   engineer  J.  C.  Womack  said  the  Mineral  King 
-could  bo  built  only  "at  the  expense  of  other  critical  (road- 
^dii.g)  projects."  He  added  that  the  use  of  funds  set  aside  for 
^r  roa.-buxld.ng  projects  would  bo  ".  .  .  very  disruptive  to  pre- 

Uies'-nfTl  •?•'''"!  """"^   scheduling  of  projects  in  the  Southern 
'LXLs  or  California. ■'• 


-r  K:.puport,  "Disnoy's  l-^r  A^aJu^L  the  Wilderness."  Rar.p.irts 
,  I  i*7  1  .  ' 
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The  deal  that  was  reportedly  arranged  between  Governor  Ronald  R< 
(It  was  reputed  that  Disney  had  contributed  heavily  to  his  '66  guber 
campaign)  an]  the  feds  was  that  the  Democratic  administration  issue 
permit  and  funds  to  allow  for  construction  of  the  road  while  Reagan  - 
assure  that  the  feds  would  receive  the  necessary  acreage  to  establis 
Redwood  National  Park.  The  permit  was  finally  issued  in  1967  and  I 
came  across  with  3  million  bucks  for  the  California  Highway  Commissi 
the  grounds  that  the  llineral  King  "winter  wonderland"  resort  was  ess 
to  the  state's  economy — and  would  ultimately  help  poor  folk.  From  e 
slope  to  trickle-down,  the  poor  and  unemployed  of  California  vere  sr 
under  once  again. 


Rapoport,  op.  cit, 
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Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  Var  on  Poverty  was  officially  launched  by  the  creation  of  the 
:e  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  which  was  the  major  handiwork  of  the 
tconomic  Opportunity  Act. 

In  its  effort  to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  millions  of  Americans-- 

1  and  rural—black,  white,  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rican  and  Indian 

jas  given  program  responsibility  in  wide  variety  of  areas  which  included 
)wer,  housing,  health,  legal  aid,  education,  etc. 

.  .  which  provided  services,  assistance  and  other  activities  .  .  . 
:o  give  promise  of  progress  toward  elimination  of  poverty  or  a  cause  or 
:auses  of  poverty  through  developing  employment  opportunities,  impro- 
ing  human  performance,  motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the 
onditions  under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work;  .    .    A 

Some  of  its  better-known  programs  were  Vista,  Headstart,  Legal 

ces.  Upward  Bound,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neichborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 

r  Grandparents,  among  others.   But  at  the  gut  of  the  entire  anti- 

ty  effort  was  the  Community  Action  Program  which  was  designed  to  give 

ncome  Americans  an  opportunity  to  identify,  design,  plan  and  initiate 

own  priorities  and  emphases  in  over  1,000  communities  across  the 


•  .  which  developed,  continued,  and  administered  with  the  maximum 
easible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
coups  served;  .  .  .2 

i   this  end^OEO-funded  Comrjunity  Action  Agencies  (CAA's)  were  designated 
:al-initiative  programs.   They  were  given  demonstration  grants  and 
irca  tP  maintain  a  measure  of  community  control  in  their  planning. 


Section  202A,  Title  II,  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


IbiM. 
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.  .  .  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  publl 
private  non-profit  agency.  .  .  .3 

In  succeeding  amendments  to  the  Act,  the  Congress  cut  the  heart  out  o 

community  action  and  all  but  eliminated  local  initiative.  In  additioi 

acts  of  Congress  end  decisions  by  the  T'rtiite  House  some  of  OEO's  most 

effective  programs  were  "spun-off"  or  transferred  administratively  to 

line  agencies  (such  as  HEW,  BIA,  SBA,  HUD  and  Labor)  and  state  and  loi 

agencies, where  it  was  assured  that  their  effectiveness  would  be  seven 

diminished.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Head  Start',  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpi 

the  Job  Corps  among  others.  While  the  political  base  and  programmatli 

effectiveness  of  OJiO  was  being  reduced,  however,  the  1966  and  1967  am( 

to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  upgraded  OEO's  role  in  the  area  of  ec( 

development.  It  gave  the  agency  authority  to  establish  "Special  Impa< 

programs  in  selected  low-income  communities. 


■'Econonlc  Opportunity  Act,  op.  cit. 
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The  Title  I-D  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (co-sponsored 
le  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Jacob  K.  Javits)  of  1967  stated  forthrightl- 
conununities  have  the  right  to  control  and  to  direct  the  Improvement  of 
lie  variety  of  business  and  social  opportunities.  The  community -owned 
ration  was  the  key  to  the  whole  concept.  As  Robert  Kennedy  said  in 
iber  1966: 

"The  measure  of  the  success  of  this  or  any  program  will 
be  the  extent  to  which  it  helps  the  ghetto  to  become  a  community— 
a  functioning  unit,  its  people  acting  together  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern,  with  the  power  and  the  resources  to  affect  the 
conditions  of  their  own  lives.   Therefore,  the  heart  of  the 
program,  I  believe,  should  be  the  creation  of  community  development 
corporations  (CDC's)  vhich  would  carry  oul  the  work  of  construction, 
the  hiring  and  training  of  workers,  the  provision  of  service, 

the  encouragement  of  associated  enterprises The  community 

development  corporations .. .would  find  a  fruitful  partnership 

*ith  American  industry. . .A. . .critical  element  in  the  structure, 

financial  and  otherwise,  of  these  corporations  should  be  the 

full  and  dominant  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  community 

:oncemed...  through  CDC's,  residents  of  the  ghettos  could  at 

)nce  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  their  immediate  conditions, 

md  build  a  base  for  full  participation  in  the  economy— in 

:he  ownership  and  the  savings  and  the  self-sufficiency  which  the 

lore  fortunate  in  our  Nation  already  take  for  granted." 

n  brief,  the  CDC  concept  embraces  the  central  principle  that  a  hub 

•ation,  usually  non-profit,  is  organized  by  community  (i.e.,  poor 

lority)  representatives  to  acquire  outside  resources  such  as  venture 

'1,  short  and  long  teru  loans,  and  technical  assistance,  etc.,  in 
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ordcr  to  develop  the  economic,  human  and  physical  resources  of  the 
community.   The  hub  corporation  then,  either  invests  in  or  makes  loans 
to  a  variety  of  subsidiary  for-profit  corporations  or  cooperatives — 
each  one  accruing  concrete  benefits  for  the  poor  community — through 
flexible  policies  of  financial  support  x^hich  are  geared  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  particular  enterprise.   Usually  the  CDC  retains  virtually 
complete  control  of  the  subsidiary  corporation  throughout  the  start-up 
period;  many,  however,  plan  to  make  stock  in  subsidiary  corporations 
available  at  very  low  cost  to  employees  and  residents  of  the  cocuEunltlf 
in  which  they  operate,  and  a  number  intend  that  majority  control  will 
eventually  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  and  residents.  Although  thej 
are  variations  amrng  the  different  programs  (no  two  CDC's  are  exactly 
alike — as  no  two  communities  are  alike)  and  each  project  reflects  speci 
local  needs,  the  organizational  structures  are  oasically  similar  in  des; 
and  scope. 

In  1967,  the  $25  million  obligated  to  the  Special  Impact  Program 
was  administered  through  the  Department  of  Labor.   In  fiscal  year  1968; 
$20  million  was  obligated  with  the  money  being  divided  between  four  ag<: 
OEO,  2  million;  Labor,  11.5  million;  Agriculture,  2.7  million  and  EDA, 
3.8  million.   In  1969,  again  20  million  was  made  available  with  11.4 
going  to  OEO  and  8.6  to  Labor.   In  1970,  36  million  went  to  OEO.  The 
reasons  for  finally  placing  control  of  the  program  in  OEO  are  many  but 
two  scc-ni  to  be  overriding:   In  January  of  1969  the  Westinghouse  Learnii 
Corporation  delivered  its  first  evaluation  report  covering  the  fiscal 
year  19C8  projects.   The  report  pointed  out  that  there  were  many  opera- 
tional probler.is  v;lth  the  Department  of  Labor  projects.   It  also  concluil 
Lhiit  the  At;ricullure  and  Commerce  projects  involved  only  limited  econoi- 
dcvo lopi.v.'P.t  und   did   not  nooL  the  pricipal  rcquircr.ont  of  the  Act:   the 
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lishncnt  of  programs  directed  toward  the  development  of  entrepreneurial 
anagerial  skills  and  the  participation  of  the  target  population  in 
ship  of  business  ventures.   Only  the  Hough  Project  (Clevela-nd)  was 

to  be  addressing  itself  to  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  intent 
tie  I-D.   Partly  on  the  basis  of  that  report  and  partly  because  of 
rowing  interest  in  the  idea  reflected  in  the  OEO  model,  the  decision 
ade  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  have  OEO  administer  the  entire 
rogram  in  fiscal  year  1970.   In  that  year  OEO  refunded  nine  existing 

and  funded  for  the  first  time  23  new  Special  Impact  grantees.   By 
of   1971  OEO  had  funded  with  operational  monies  (venture  capital) 
jan  and  19  rural  CDC's;  an  additional  five  CDC's  received  planning 


^  CDC  is  essantially  a  cooperative,  set  up  in  a  neighborhood  to  run 
aic  and  social  service  programs  for  the  community.   Its  main  activity 
I   moment  is  operating  business  or  profit-making  ventures  for  the 
lity.   Some  have  set  up  factories  or  shopping  centers.   Others 
lintenance  services,  cattle  feeder  lots,  fish  co-ops,  catfish 

wood-work  and  toy  co-ops,  strawberry  producer  co-ops  or  stores, 
community  development  corporations  operate  local  services,  as 
s  perform  municipal  services  under  contract  from  local  governraent. 
nmunity  development  corporation  can  be  set  up  by  civic  groups  and 
es,  by  a  Model  Cities  Board  or  poverty  program  Community  Action 
,  or  by  any  group  of  individual  residents  of  that  community.   It 

:nerits  the  title  of  community  development  corporation,  however, 

com-unity  mer.ber  may  join, 
n  prinicple,  this  inclusi veness  distinguishes  the  community  develop- 
orporation  from  ordinary  private  businesses,  such  as  those  mentioned 
Srar.s  for  minority  businc-^s  enterprise,  as  well  as  from  branches 
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of  large  corporations  in  poor  neighborhoods.   In  these  ordinary  privj 
businesses,  a  limited  group  of  individual  owners  or  partners  or  shar( 
holders  run  the  corporation,  and  receive  the  profits  for  their  own 
private  use.   In  a  community  developnient  corporation,  the  profits  ac' 
to  the  community,  and  the  community  decides  what  to  do  with  them. 

Community  development  corporations,  thus,  are  a  possible  form  o: 
organization  for  a  community  that  has  economic,  social,  or  political 
needs,  and  is  interested  in  working  out  new  v;ays  for  its  members  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  in  meeting  thcati. 

Initially,  most  of  the  CDC's  that  had  been  started  were  in  economi 
lepressed  black  and  Chicano  urban  neighborhoods,  but  more  recently  CDC 
lave  been  established  in  rural  Indian,  Chicano,  and  white  communities 
./ell  as  urban  Chic.ino  and  low-income  vhite  neighbor  hoods.  ■'■ 


Small  Business  Administration 

Since  its  inception,  the  SBA-knovn  in  minority  communities  a, 
STOP  BLACK  ADVANCEMENT-had  a  reputation  for  being  a  bureaucracy  th, 
was  generally  unresponsive,  if  not  specifically  hostile  to  the  need 
of  minority  individuals  and  groups.  SBA  officials  by  and  large  had 
s.all  town  white  merchants'  viewpoint  which  definitely  did  not  incl 
providing  any  Uind  of  competitive  advantage  to  BlaCs  and  Mexican-. 
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There  are  several  SBA  programs  which,  though  extremely  useful,  had 
1  almost  exclusively  directed  toward  assisting  white  businessmen, 
jrmation  and  access  had  been  systematically  denied  to  minority  entre- 
leurs.   For  example,  the  SBA  was  authorized  to  loan  up  to  $350,000  for 
:o  15  years  at  5-5/8%  maximum  interest,  for  construction,  expansion 
lodification  of  small  business  facilities.   In  addition,  SBA  was 
ilcitrant  in  offering  participation  to  minority  business  ventures  by 
anteeing  bank  loans  for  applicants  who  could  not  meet  corair.ercial 
ateral  requirements.   The  SBA  had  the  power  to  guarantee  up  to 
,000  or  90%  of  a  commercial  loan,  whichever  is  less,  and  could  also 
ctly  participate  with  up  to  $150,000.   Gererally,  applicants  would  go 
ctly  to  the  SBA,  which  then  would  pass  the  information  on  to  a 
ercial  bank  for  approval  and  loan  at  a  locally  allowable  interest  rate.* 
Two  other  SBA  "brick  and  mortar"  capital  programs  could  also  have  been 
alue  to  small  minority  entrepreneurs.   Th-y  were  the  Economic  Development 
s  (EDLs)  and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Corporation  Loans  (SBIC)  pro- 
s.  Again  information  had  been  withheld  from  minority  businessmen. 
Economic  Development  Loans  are  indirect  loans,  intended  to  help 
.1  firms  acquire  and  build  new  facilities  or  to  expand  or  modernize. 
<  was  accomplished  through  State  Development  companies  or  through 
lL  Developmei?t  companies  (LDCs)  ,  which  then  disperse  funds  to  saall 
nesses. 


exa::.:]e  of  the  kinds  of  bureaucratic  game-playing  that  occurred  involved 
moriLy  conLriictor,  an   SnA  rcj-.ioaal  office  and  one  of  the  country's  largest 
■J-   The  iiL-oco:;::i:i  >  of  Mio  bl.ark  cc;tra-tors  a'>plicntion  was  held  up  for 

v.».'' ;  .  while  ilio  S!;\  oi'fico  and  tii-.*  b.i."'-:'^  lo;'..i  department  cxchnn^'.ed 
itLLors  in  a  juri:  Lictior  il  di:jpui;c  .js  to  wmo  should  type  the  lorn. 
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State  development  companies  may  be  financed  up  to  the  amount  of 
other  outstanding  notes,  for  up  to  25  years  at  5-1/2  interest.   The 
state  companies  may  then  loan  money  for  equity  capital  or  for  long-tei 
debt  financing  to  small  firms. 

LDCs  could  be  profit  or  non-profit  and  could  receive  almost 
unlimited  loans.   These  funds  would  then  be  dispersed  to  establish 
industrial  parks,  conduct  urban  renewal,  or  to  give  aid  to  small 
businesses.   LDCs~as  a  legal  entity— must  be  formed  by  at  least  25 
citi7.eas,  and  are  thus  subject  to  some  degree  of  community  control. 

SBia^  are  profit-making  associations,  which  may  be  licensed  by  1 
SBA  to  supply  funds  to  small  businesses.   SBICs  may  make  available 
loans  for  venture  capital,  long-term  financing,  or  management  assista 
No  community  representation  is  required  on  SBICs. 

In  general,  private  financing  must  supplement  government  funding 
of  SBiCs  in  a  ratio  of  3/2.  The  SBA  could  loan  up  to  $7-1/2  million 
an  SniC,  and  the  initial  private  investment  would  run  from  $150,000  t 
$1  million,  depending  upon  the  area.  These  requirements  obviously  11 
the  value  of  this  program  to  minority  entrepreneurs,  who  are  unlikely 
to  have  large  private  sources  of  capital,  and  who  were  not  permitted 
use  funds  from  other  federal  agencies  as  "paid  in  capital". 

To  those  who  can  qualify,  a  major  advantage  of  the  program  is  it 
liberal  terms.  There  is  a  minimum  financing  period  of  5  years,  but 
there  is  no  maximum  term.  Additional  borrowing  power  is  available,  v 
to  $10  million,  for  SBICs  with  sufficient  capital.   There  arc  current 
(in  late  '68)  around  AOO  SBICs  in  the  U.S..  with  private  investments 
over  $300  million. 

S.B.A.  was  not  designed  to  serve  the  rural  poor. 
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The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have. on  the  whole, 
consistently  bad.   The  attitude  of  the  agency's  bureaucrats 
rally  is  that  of  protecting  the  stockade  rather  than  of  acting  as 
cates  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  tribes  they  are  paid  to  serve.  More 
ifically,  the  practice  of  giving  licenses  to  "vhite  traders"  on  the 
r/ation  is  comparable  to  the  company  store  in  a  corporation  town  in 
L880's.  The  traders,  for  the  most  part,  are  allowed  to  mark-up  their 
;  at  considerable  profit.   In  addition,  on  many  reser\'ations  they 
:he  only  gas  station,  have  the  only  telephone  and  in  certain  instances 
:he  post  office.   If  there  is  a  dispute  over  monies-owed  to  the  store^ 
traders  have  been  known  to  open  envelopes  containing  federal  checks 
dividual  Indians.   The  circumstances  and  conditions  are  much  like, 
t  worse  than  in  human  bondage. 

furthermore,  the  BIA  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmllA)  ha-e 
natically  discouraged  and  prevented  Indian  groups  from  establishing 
ov7n  co-ops,  on  the  reservation,  to  compete  with  the  white  trader. 
With  regard  to  rural  economic  development  programs  sponsored  by 
ideral  government,  low-income  and  minority  groups  have  fared  much 
than  their  urban  brethren.   Most  federal  efforts  are  clearly 
^d  in  favor  of  the  wealthy  farmer  or  the  corporate  "agri-business." 
'ncentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  rich 
s  and  corporations,  as  V7ell  as  vertical  conglomerates,  is  the 
Sgnt  of  Agriculture  (DofA)  "official  policy"  that  is  accepted  and 
aged.   This,  of  course,  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
ty  individual  farmer  as  well  as  those  seeking  to  establish  low-income 
atives.   The  State  of  California  FmHA,  located  in  Berkeley,  has 
funded  a  low-income  co-op  in  the  state. 


*^ 
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In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub-Cormnlttee  on  Employment,  Manpo 

and  Poverty  in  August  of  19^8,  an  article  which  appeared  in  Fortune 

magazine  by  Roger  Beardwood ,  vas  read  into  The  Congressional  Record. 

offers  some  excellent  insights  into  both  the  plight  of  the  rural  poor 

the  institutional  power— political  economic  and  bureaucratic — that  is 

exercised  to  perpetuate  these  tragic  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Beardwood  wrote  that: 

Big  farmers  in  the  South  not  only  make  decisions  that  leave  Y 
hands  and  sharecroppers  jobless,  homeless,  and  penniless.  They  s 
have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  farm  pc 
and  programs  that  vitally  effect  the  survival  of  independent  Negr 
small  farmers.  In  1950  some  492,000  Negroes  in  the  South  were  cl 
sified  as  farm  proprietors  and  managers;  by  1960  only  167,000  ren 
in  that  category.  There  are  fewer  now,  and  if  the  trend  continue 
unabated,  almost  none  will  be  left  by  1975.  Many  of  these  small 
farmers  and  their  families  could  be  helped  to  stay  on  the  land  fc 
least  another  generation.  But  three  things  are  against  them:  tl 
farms  are  very  small,  they  lack,  the  money  to  mechanize,  and  they 
not  have  a  Washington  lobby. 

The  bijf.  f:irmers'  Control  over  small  farmers'  destinies  rests  c 
two  facto  of  poJitical  life.  First,  the  key  agricultural  comnitt 
in  Congress  are  largely  controlled  by  the  Southerners;  some  of  tl: 
like  Senator  James  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  are  farmers  themselve 
Sc^conrl,  the  r.ost  important  Agriculture  Department  programs  are  ad 
istered  by  state  and  county  groups  that  are  dominated  by  whites, 
black  farmer  is  helped  whore  the  administration  is  fair  and  unpre 
judlced,  and  hindered  where  it  is  not. 

The  Negro  farmer's  troubles  frequently  start  with  the  Agricult 
Stabilization  and"  Conservation  Service.  The  A.S.C.S.  is  at  the  v 
heart  of  the  farm  program,  that  complicated  structure  which  suppc 
prices,  sets  production  and  marketing  quotas,  conserves  land  by  t 
it  out  of  intensive  cultivation,  and  allots  the  number  of  acres  c 
farmers  may  grow  crops  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn. 

By  its  very  nature,  the  A.S.C.S.  systera  works  best  for  large  f 
For  the  land  on  which  they  do  not  grow  crops,  fanners  are  compens 
according  to  their  past  production;  large  farmers  have  usually  ha 
higher  crop  yield  per  acre  than  small  farmers.  Moreover,  large  f 
can  take  out  of  production  their  least  fertile  land;  small  farmer 
not  have  that  margin.  And  on  the  land  they  do  continue  to  cultiv 
large  farmer?  can  continue  to  increase  income  by  using  modern  tec 
nology.  Small  farmers,  in  contrast,  lack  the  capital  and  knowled 
mechanize,  irrigate,  or  use  the  latest  pesticides. 


Congressional  Record,  ICashington,  August  2,  1968,  Vol.  114,  No.  1 
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Theoretically,  the  A.S.C.S.  is  highly  democratic,  operating  through 
pyramid  of  state  and  local  groups.  At  the  top  is  the  state  committee, 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if ter  consultation  with  farm 
ganizations,  state  directors  of  agriculture,  deans  of  agricultural 
lieges,  and  political  leaders.  Under  the  state  committees  are  three- 
n  county  co.nmittees  that  are  elected  by  community  committees  chosen  by 
rmers  themselves. 

But  Negroes  sit  on  only  five  southern  A.S.C.S.  state  committees, 
i  there  are  only  454  Negroes  among  the  37,000  community-committee 
nbers.  Host  important,  no  Negro  sits  on  any  county  committee  (four 
/e  been  elected  as  alternate  members) .  And  it  is  these  all-white 
jnty  groups  that  hire  the  A.S.C.S.  staff  that  administers  the 
ieral  program.   This  year  only  310  Negroes  had  permanent  full-time 
3S  in  2,892  county  offices  in  the  entire  nation,  and  no  office  had  a 
jro  manager. 


Many  small  Negro  famers  would  do  far  better  if  they  stopped  growing 
:ton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  in  the  allotment  system.   By 
icentrating  on  such  other  crops  as  cucumbers,  squash,  cabbage,  and 
jet  potatoes,  which  are  outside  the  quota  system,  they  could  culti- 
:e  all  of  their  land  instead  of  only  part  of  it.  Moreover,  since 
!  production  of  such  crops  has  not  yet  been  heavily  mechanized, 
J^small  farmer  could  compete  with  his  larger  neighbors. 
The  Cooperative  Exlention  Service  is  supposed  to  help  farmers  to 
:e  changes  of  this  kiq^  by  advising  then  on  which  crops  to  grow,  on 
.tivation  methods,  and  on  farm  management.   But  the  familiar  southern 
tcrn^of  separate  but  unequal  facilities  depreciates  the  Extension 
vice's  value  to  Negro  farmers.   Until  1964  the  service  was 
apletely  segregated;  the  Negro  extension  staff  worked  out  of 
)arate  offices.   (Some  of  them  lacked  even  a  typewriter.)  Now  the 
•merly  separate  staffs  have  been  merged;  but  many  Negroes  are  still 
^d  less  than  whites  doing  comparable  work,  and  in  only  two  counties 
Negroes  head  the  Extension  Service.   A  number  of  white  super- 
iors are  less  qualified  than,  and  junior  in  service  to,  their  Negro 
)ordinates. 

Furthermore  the  Extension  Service  lacks  both  vigor  and  Imagination. 
:ension  workers  generally  give  advice  only  to  those  people  who  ask  for 
-although  some  of  the  people  in  greatest  need,  those  living  in 
lote  areas,  are  unlikely  to  ask  for  it  because  they  do  not  know  it 
available,  or  because  they  seldom  go  to  the  county  seat  and  cannot 
te  a  letter.  The  service  has  also  failed  to  encourage  enough  people 
grow  their  o\m   food.  For  generations,  agricultural  experts  have 
ied  farmers  to  buy  less  food  at  the  store,  and  grow  ^.ore  on  their 

land.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  rural  South,  most  poor  homes, 
ck  and  white,  have  no  vegetable  gardens,  partly  because  landowners 
e  a  vested  interest  in  forcing  workers  and  sharecroppers  to  buy  at 

company  store;  thus  they  insist  that  their  people  grow  cotton  and 
acco  rig.it  up  to  the  front  door  of  their  shack. 

A  third  branch  of  the  Agriculture  Department  on  which  black  farmers 
uld  be  able  to  lean  is  the  Farmers  Home  Administration:   it  is 
owered  to  lend  small  farmers  money  to  build  or  improve  their  homes, 

or  enlarge  farms,  but  machinery,  start  businesses  that  will 
rease  nonfarm  income,  finance  the  raising  and  marketing  of  crops. 
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and  raake  loans  to  farmers'  cooperatives.   To  obtain  help,  a  farmer 
must  be  small — but  not  too  poor.   He  has  to  convince  the  local  office- 
stafff.d  by  federal  employees — that  he  needs  money  for  a  good  reason. 
Then  a  county  committee  of  three  must  certify  that  he  cannot  get  the 
money  through  commercial  channels,  but  is  nevertheless  a  good  credit 
risk. 


In  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  a  slow,  minimal  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  Agriculture  Department  programs,  brought 
about  by  pressure  from  the  civil-rights  groups,  a  firmer  federal  policy, 
and  by  Negro  farmers  themselves.   Burke  County,  Georgia,  is  one  of  many 
places  V7here  the  pressures  are  rising.   The  A.S.C.S.  office  is  a 
snail,  red -brick  builJing  in  the  county  seat  of  Waynesboro.   Recently, 
wb.ile  three  .Negro  farmers  waited  to  talk  about  crop  allotments,  the  actj 
manager,  Frank  S.  Gates,  described  things  as  he  saw  them.   "I'll  admit 
the  small  farmer  is  more  vulnerable  than  the  big  one,"  he  said,  "but 
these  minority  people  who  live  in  these  shacks  don't  want  to  work. 
They'd  rather  go  off  somewhere  and  get  on  relief.   You  know  this  white- 
bJack  thing.   We  never  had  a;iy  problem  until  these  outside  agitators 
cane   in.   I  don't  knew  Viiat  the  younger  generation  v.'ill  come  to,  but 
tl^.e  older  peop.'-e  get  alon^;  just  fine.   There's  nothing  an  ordinary  man 
can.  do  about  the  situatioii.   J.  Edgar  Hoover  knows  it's  the  Connunists.'' 


Congressional  Record,  op.  cit. 
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Summary 


At  the  present  time  conditions  and  circumstances  are  indeed  bleak 
31  the  rurel   poor.   In  point  of  fact  the  call  for  retreat  of  the  War 
1  Poverty  was  loud  and  clear.   With  few  exceptions  federal  agencies  have 
;en  involved  in  a  holding  operation  that  meant  "business  as  usual." 
ich  bureaucracy  jealously  guards  its  own  turf  waiting  for  new  administrative 
)llcy  decisions.   One  might  say  that  the  only  areas  of  success  for  the 
:ficial  U.S.  policy—foreign  or  domestic— of  the  "enclave  theory"  was 
I  dealing  with  America's  poor  and  minority  groups.   They  are  being 
olated  (literally)  and  strangled  (figuratively). 

The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  and  SBA  do  not  really 
ilp  the  rural  poor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  community  economic  development  effort, 
•E.G.  was  either  steadily  running  out  of  money  or  losing  programs  from 
ader  themselves.   By  and  large,  the  agency  was  being  so  whittled  down 
lat  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  position  of  spending  most  of  its  time 
seping  itself  alive.   And  BIA,  DofA,  FmHA,  et  al,  were  functioning  as 
le  atrophied  agencies  that  made  them  a  legend. 
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A  Wider  Perspective  of  Economic  Development 


With  the  exception  of  one  bright  spot — Comruunlty  Development 
Corporations— the  cumulative  effort  of  years  of  activities,  policies, 
and  confusing  slogans  rural  and  urban  can  be  summed  up  in  the  follov;ln 
general  statements: 

(1)  Relartel^e  te  mmg   conceivable  business  criteria,  there 
is  still  no  such  »klng  as  minority  capitalism  or  enterprise. 
(For  exampl«,  black-owned  businesses  employ  an  estimated  150,000 
people  and  g««erate  less  than  1%  of  the  total  black  national  iwcoi 

(2)  There  is  no  overall,  coherent  public  or  private  sector 
strategy  for  community  economic  development. 

(3)  Federal  and  sta^e  support  of  G<«imunity  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  mainly  political  rhetoric. 

(4)  Corporate  involvement  in  and  financial  institution 
support  of  community  economic  development  has  been  largely  adverti 
ing  and  public  relations. 

(5)  Private  sector  coalitions  and  advisory/support  groups 
have  been  overpublicized  and  underproductive. 

(6)  No  one  black,  tan,  or  poor  individual  or  group  can 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  poor  regarding  economic  development. 

(7)  New  legislation,  although  useful,  is  not  essential  to 
achieving  moderate  results. 

(8)  Current  federal  institutions,  with  some  changes,  could 
be  extremely  responsive  and  effective  in  developing  community 
economic  projects. 
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(9)  Time  is  running  out.   Those  community  leaders  who  were 
willing  to  give  the  administration  a  chance  are  under  severe 
pressures  from  their  constituencies  to  deliver  concrete  projects. 

(10)  The  basis  for  economic  development,  as  viewed  by  most 

minority  (poor)  constituencies,  is  a  community  problem,  rather  than 

a  matter  of  merely  creating  a  handful  of  new  entrepreneurs. 
y  do  these  conditions  exisl? 

(a)  Lack  of  cohesive  leadership  by  the  federal  government  in  pro- 
ing  a  comprehensive  strategy. 

(b)  Lack  of  corporate  and  banking  involvement. 

(c)  Lack  of  genuine  coordination  between  governmental  agencies: 
eral  (OEO,  DofA,  FmHA,  SBA,  OMBE,  EDA,  Labor);  state;  and  municipal. 

(d)  Lack  of  hard  Information  and  intelligence  as  to  what  is 
Lly  happening  in  the  whole  field  (a  communications  gap) . 

(e)  The  inability  of  the  white  business  and  political  establlsh- 

t  to  admit  to  itself  that  it  is  unwilling  to  encourage  the  development 
institutions  for  the  minority  (poor)  community  that  might  one  day 
md  interaction  on  the  basis  of  real  equality  (institutionalized 
^sn)  . 

(f)  Lack  of  leadership,  direction,  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
;overnraental  organizations  which  were  established  to  provide  venture 
tal,  technical  assistance,  or  other  expertise. 

(g)  The  inability  of  government  and  business  leaders  to  perceive 
full  dimensions  of  economic  development  as  a  multi-faceted,  community 
e.  Not  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
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In  conclusion,  Murray  Kempton's  perceptions  of  the  reasons  for 
the  EDA  giveaway  in  Oakland  seemed  to  be  equally  true  for  the  federal 
government's  rationale  for  protecting  and  supporting  the  establishment 
constituencies  that  they  so  generously  favored  with  funds,  contracts, 
and  other  assorted  goodies— "to  him  who  hath  it  sliall  be  given." 

A  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  once  wrote  that: 

.  .  .  The  vast  repetitive  operations  are  dulling  the 
human  mind  .  .  .  The  aggregation  of  great  v/ealth  with 
its  power  to  economic  domination  presents  social  and 
economic  ills  which  we  are  constantly  struggling  to 
remedy . 

And  a  former  President  (of  the  U.S.)  stated  that  the: 

American  people  from  bitter  experience  have  a 
rightful  fear  that  great  business  units  might  be 
used  to  dominate  our  industrial  l±*:n   and  by  illegal 
and  unethical  practices  destroy  equality  of  opportunity. 
LBJ,  Eisenhower, 
The  President  was  not  JFK,^FDR  or  HST;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

was  not  a  radical  populist.   In  fact,  they  were  one  in  the  same  person, 

Herbert  Hoover.   He  maneuvered  beyond  belief  to  keep  that  which  belongs 

to  the  public  out  of  the  hands  of  private  industry.   Hoover's  failure 

and  shortcomings  were  economic  in  nature  but  even  he  gave  up  believing 

in  the  trickle-down  theory.   America's  rural  poor  cannot  afford  policie 

that  have  been  so  disproved,  nor  can  the  Nation.   Perhaps  Congress  and 

the  President  will  take  a  lead  from  the  Quaker  from  Iowa  and  attempt  to 

exercise  some  "friendly  persuasion"  to  render  unto  the  people  the  land 

which  is  theirs.   Instead  of  rereading  their  own  warmed  over  press  rele 

or  the  Neilson  ratings,  Nixon  and  his  Cabinet  would  do  well  to  read 

Hoover's  American  Individualism. 
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Legislative  Rccominr.ndations 


GeTieral]y,  there  are  a  whole  range  of  legislative  changes  that  Congress 
uld  enact.   The  federal  government  could:   guarantee  bank  loans  from  private 
nding  institutions;  provide  capital  in  the  form  of  direct  grants  to  individual 
rmers  and  lov7-incor:e  cooperatives;  provide  lov/-interest ,  revolving  loan  funds 
ailable  to  regional  development  banks;  and  'establish  a  national  strategy 
nter  which  cou]d  provide  technical  assistance  and  training. 

The  main  thrust  would  be  to  utilize  the  same  kinds  of  financing  and  leveraging 
chniques  that  are  utilized  by  private  industry;  but  make  these  mechanisms 
cessible  and  resjjonsive  to  low-income  farmers  and  cooperatives.   In  additio-n 
is  critical  to  reform:   the  present  tax  laws,  price  support  programs  and 
her  subsidies  that  favor  the  corporate  agribusiness'.   Anti-trust  and  anti- 
nopoly  laws  will  have  to  be  enforced.   The  Reclamations  Lands  Authority  Act 
d  Family  Farm  Act  should  be  passed. 

However,  I  am  going  to  focus  my  specific  recommendations  to  one  particular 
ece  of  legislation.  Title  VII — Community  Economic  Development  of  the  Economic 
portunitv  Act.   The  purpose  of  the  new  "Title  VII" (which  was  passed  in  the 
nate  last  September  by  a  vote  of  47  to  12)  is  to  both  coordinate  a  number  of 
e  economic  development  programs  previously  included  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
t  as  well  as  to  specifically  provide  access  to  existing  programs  of  other 
deral  agencies  for  OEO-funded  community  development  corporations  (CDC's)  and  co-ops, 

The  new  title  is  a  substitute  for  the  Special  Impact  Program  which  was 
iginally  co-sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Jacob 
vits.  As  was  indicated  earlier,  the  Amendment  stated  forthrightly  that  communities 
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have  the  right  to  control  and  to  direct  improvement  of  a  v;hole  variety  of 
business  and  social  opportunities.   The  cojranunity-owned  corporation  (and  th< 
co-op)  was  the  key  to  tlie  whole  concept.   Before  passage  of  the  Amendment  li 
year,  hearings  were  held  wliich  exarained  the  performance  of  the  CDC  concept. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  the  testimony  that  was  made  at  that  time. 

In  three  days  of  hearings  on  economic  development  during  the  past  sess: 
(March  25  and  April  29  in  Washington  and  June  11  in  Bedf ord-Stuyvesant)  the 
Senate  Employment,  Manpovjer  and  Poverty  Sub-coirimittee  heard  a  good  deal  oft 
frorr.  community  groups,  economists  and  national  organizations  on  the  proble 
strategics  of  alleviating  poverty  through  economic  development  in  urban  gh 
and  depressed  rural  communities.  The  Sub-committee  carefully  considered  t 
various  approaches  that  were  being  tested,  including  "black  capitalism", 
entrcprcneurship"  and  the  CDC  model.  It  was  apparent  from  both  the  backgr 
report  issued  by  the  Sub-com_mittee  and  the  remarks  of  Senators  Javits  and 
(the  co-sponsors  of  the  new  Title)  when  they  introduced  the  legislation,  t 
economic  development  projects  were  to  be  truly  responsive  to  the  problems 
income  and  minority  communities,  that  the  mechanism  offering  the  best  oppo 
for  success  is  the  community  development  corporation.  Both  Senators  and  t 
Report  re-affirmed  the  vitality  and  viability  of  the  conznunity  economic  de 
concept.  Careful  attention  was  also  given  to  the  specific  legislative  cha 
that  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  strengthen  the  potential  of  this  program. 
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aring  the  coarse  of  the  testinony.  individuals  representing  diverse  comr.unity 
pointed  out  patterns  of  discriiBination  and/or  administrative  inf lexibilitv. 
tfs  at  the  root  of  the  failure,  of  other  federal  agencies  to  offer  the 
:cess  to  their  prograns.   Those  agencies  singled  out  for  criticisa  were: 
lers  Ho:.e  Administration  (Fr-A)  of  the  Departrzcnt  of  Agriculture-which 
:ercd  the  Rural  Loan  Progran  (Title  III-A  of  the  EOA,  42  U.S.C.  2841-55); 
1  Business  Adn^inistration;  the  Econcnic  Developnfent  Administration  of 
rtaent  of  Cor.-::erce  and  H'JD. 

^Co:z:JllitxJcono.ic  Develoor.ent  Section  contains  three  parts  which  atter.pt 
ehensively  deal  with  the  shortcon^ings  of  the  prior  legislation.   They  are: 
nA  vhich  focuses  r.ore  sharply  on  urban  and  rural  corrinunity-based  cor- 
5.  It  enphasizos  the  crucial  role  played  by  federally-supplied  equity 
md  nandates  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  growth  of 
r   dcvclopaent  corporations. 


aft  B:  Part  B  provides  grants  to  rural  cooperatives  comprised  of 

ity  of  poor  people.   Such  grants  are  essential  to  help  launch  rural  coop- 

5  and  thus  help  low-income  farners  to  utilize  the  kinds  of  resource 

ration  that  are  essential  if  they  are  to  exist  as  independent  farnprc 

^-^  ^'     ?art  C  provides  technical  assistance  and  long-term  loan  funds 

an  and  rural  areas.  It  extends  the  existing  $87  million  title  III-A 

Dan  revolving  fund,  which  the  administration  has  terminated,  and  provides 
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for  the  eventual  creation  of  a  matching  urban  development  loan  fund.  In  con' 
foroity  with  other  federally  supported  revolving  funds,  the  interest  on  loani 
made  by  the  fund  can  be  used  to  defray  administrative,  technical  assistance  i 
.supervisory  costs  of  the  fund  rather  than  being  paid  to  the  Treasury.  (A  me; 
of  the  Sub-conuiittee's  view  of  the  importance  of  Title  VII  is  the  authorizat: 
recommendation  of  $60  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  $120  million  for  fiscal  19' 

A  brief  scction-by-section  analysis  offer?,  some  further  insights  into 
implications  of  substantive,  as  well  as  administrative  changes. 

Section  711  legislatively  recognizes  the  community  development  corpora 
as  an  entity.  Section  713  (a)  (1)  recognizes  tbat  CDC-access  to  SBA's  Smal 
Business  Investment  Corporation  (SBIC) ;  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  Ii 
nent  Corporation  (MESBIC) ;  and  Local  Development  Corporation  (LDC)  programs  j 
hindered  by  SBA's  refusal  to  treat  GEO  grant  funds  in  the  hands  of  CDC's  as 
"private  paid-in  capital"  necessary  for  eligibility.  This  section  allows  th 
CDC's  to  make  naxir.un  use  of  all  leverage  devices  of  programs  offered  by  the 
especially  the  ones  mentioned  above,  and  provides  that  Title  VII  funds  inves 
in  SBIC's,  MESBIC 's  or  LDC's  by  CDC's  are  to  be  treated  as,  "private  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus",  combined  "paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus 
"paid-in  capital". 

In  addition,  it  encourages  CDC  access  to  all  other  SBA  programs,  inclu 
the  various  direct  loan  and  guarantee  programs,  the  Lease  Guarantee  Program 
and  the  Section  8-(a)  subcontracting  and  procurement  programs.  In  testimony 
before  the  Sub-committee,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  SBA  has,  in  a  number  c 
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nces,  refused  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  these  programs  avail- 
to  CDC-iniCiated  enterprises.  Thus,  in  its  Report  the  Sub-coninittee  stated 
righLly  "that  CDC's  offer  one  of  the  few  opportunities  to  assist  businesses 
pressed  urban  and  rural  areas  where  there  is  the  promise  both  of  adequate 
ali7.ation,  through  combined  utilization  of  OEO  grants  and  SBA  assistance, 
ubstantial  inputs  of • technical  assistance  at  all  levels — enterprise  develop- 

feasibility  in  marketing  analyses,  nana'gecent  and  operations."  Thus,  in 
smraittee's  view,  distinctions  drawn  by  SBA  which  have  the  effect  of  excluding 

or  imposing  unrealistic  obligations  on  them  are. . ."unfortunate  and  reflect 
i  of  free  enterprise  inconsistent  with  the  need  to  devote  resources  to  the 
yas  of  poor  urban  and  rural  communities."  Accordingly,  section  713  (a)  (2) 
rendcd  to  result  in  the  issuance  of  guidelines  that  will  maximize  the  avail- 
:y  of  SBA  j.rograius  to  CDC's  receiving  financial  assistance  under  the  Title  VII 
ua.       . 

Section  713  (b)  strengthens  provisions  of  Title  I-D,  under  which  CDC  areas 
;med  "redevelopment  areas",  thus  making  them  eligible  for  assistance  from 
:onomic  Development  Administration  (EDA).   In  the  past,  EDA  has  insisted 
tubmission  of  an  "overall  economic  development  plan"  (OEDP) ,  the  preparation 
xh  is  a  long  and  expensive  process.   The  Sub-committee  viewed  this  as  an 
;ssary,  duplicative  ir.-.pcdir.ont  and  specified  that  it  be  dropped.   Accordingly, 
:ction  specifies  that  CDC's  shall  qualify  for  both  the  facilities  grants 
:  I)  and  the  loans  (Title  II)  available  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
pnent  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  provides  that  CDC's  shall  be  deemed  to 
1  the  overall  economic  dc-velopncnt  planning  requirements  of  Section  XII  (b) 
i  that  Act. 
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Section  713  (c)  insures  that  CDC's  will  have  access  to  the  progranis 
administered  by  HUD  that  provide  support  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
low  cost  land  for  development  as  follows: 

Section  106  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Developncnt  Act  of  1968,  to  insur 
that  CDC's  qualify  as  nonprofit  sponsors  and  for  the  technical  assista 
and  the  seed  money  for  planning  end  preconstruction  costs  available  to 
such  sponsors  of  lov7-inco::ie  housing; 

Section  221,  235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1969,  to  Insur 
that  CDC's  qualify  for  Federal  subsidies  to  assist  nonprofit  sponsors 
low  and  moderate  income  mortgage  and  rental  housing  programs; 
Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19A9,  the  Urban  Renewal  program,  to  insu 
that  CDC's  qualify  to  acquire  low  "cost  urban  renewal  land  for  developm 
and 

Section  701  (b)  Housing  Act  of  1954,  to  insure  that  CDC's  will  be  cons 
as  subcontractors  by  public  agencies  for  demonstration  programs  in  sma 
urban  area  comprehensive  planning. 

Section  721  mandates  a  concentrated  effort  for  rural  development.  Tow 
that  end  it  provides  for  a  program  of  grants  and  technical  assistance 
rural  cooperatives  for  farming,  purchasing,  marketing  and  processing. 
Section  731  also  provides  for  urban  and  rural  development  loan  funds. 
effect.  Sub-section  (c)  (2)  reinstitutes  the  current  Title  III-A  loan  progra 
which  has  had  nearly  $S7  million  in  assets  and  had  been  terminated  by  the  Adi 
The  corjaittee  found  that  this  loan  program  would  be  an  invaluable  resource  f 
the  developncnt  of  rural  areas  and  should  be  continued.  Most  testimonies  el 
during  the  hearings  indicated  that  the  Farncrs  Home  Administration  which  adm 
istered  this  program  heretofore  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  OEO  had 
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Ly  done  a  terrible  job  and  in  point  of  fact  several  witnesses  stated 

[y   tl'.at  FrllA  did  not  view  low-income  farmers  or  low  income  farm  cooperatives 

suitj'.ble  client  constituency.  Therefore  the  new  legislation  calls  for  a 

effective  rural  cconoaiic  development  program  administered  by  OEO  which 

provide  grants,  loans  and  adequate  technical  assistance  to  both  small 

:rs  ?.:id  rural  cooperatives. 

The  rural  fund  would  start  with  a  minimum  of  $27  million  and  the  urban 
will  be  initiated  when  more  than  $60  million  is  appropriated  for  Title  VII. 
;ection  also  provides  for  a  much  more  ambitious  technical  assistance  and 
ling  program  as  veil  as  for  experiwental  research  and  development  programs. 

In  suEunary,  ir.  should  be  said  that  the  new  legislation  goes  a  long  way 
d  plugging  many  of  the  administrative  loopholes  that  existed  under  the  eld 
egislation.   In  doing  so,  it  resolves  certain  problems  that  have  consistently 
cd  the  capacity  and  grovjth  of  the  CDC's.  f.orae   of  these  issues  that  I  have 
oned  above,  sut:h  as  the  recapturing  of  the  Rural  Loan  Program,  "the  opening 
cess  to  supplementary  programs  offered  by  other  agencies,  and  the  acceptance 
vernnent  funds  as  "paid-in  capital"  for  LDC's,  MESBICS  and  SBIC's  will  go  a 
way  toward  strengthening  the  delivery  system  of  CDC's. 

Additional  issues  that  are  resolved  are:   that  the  director  of  GEO   cannot 
ate  any  programs  to  other  agencies;  the  assets  of  CDC's  are  the  property 
C's;  and  that  the  director  has  the  authority  to  waive  10%  non-federal  share 
ut  the  necessity  for  promulgating  regulations.   These  too  will  be  useful. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  bo  pointed  out  that  there  are  some  basic  problems 
this  legislation.   The  first  and  foreuost  is  that  it  was  vetoed  by  the 
dent  on  December  9,  1971.   Although  he  focused  his  attack  on  the  Child 
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Development  A-ncndment,  the  President  also  emphasized  his  strong  opposition 
to  "categorical  programs"  which  includes  the  Community  Economic  Developraen 
Title.   There  are  very  strong  indications  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Conunittees  will  reintroduce  a  new  bill,  with  Title  VII  included,  in  Januar 
It  deserves  your  full  support  and  should  be  passed.   Another  example  is 
money!   The  Conference  Committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to  specify  an 
authoriratioii  figure  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  several  of 
tlic  above-mentioned  programs  are  going  to  require  increased  authorization. 
(For  example,  in  order  for  GEO  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  new 
rural  development  program  it  must  establish  a  totally  new  delivery  system 
which  will  be  cos'-.ly.) 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SLRVICE  CORPS  ("ASC") 

(i?ho  woTild  be  served? 

Agricultural  marketing  and  supply  cooperatives  comprised  in  major  part 

)f  low  and  low-middle  income  farmers. 

Ihy   is  it  necessary? 

ihe  Extension  Service  operation  has  largely  functioned  as  a  vassal  of 

:he  corporate  (agri-business)  farming  interests.   It  has  done  little  or 

lothing  for  the  small  farmers.   The  Extension  Service-corporate  farm 

■elationship  is  now  so  institutionalized  and  intractable  that  it  is 

ilmost  impossible  to  make  it  responsive  to  small  farmers.   The  sam.e 

:ould  be  said  for  the  DofA,  and  the  Farmer:^  Home  Administration. 

urpose: 

.  To  provide  high  quality  expertise  to  such  co-ops  in  respect  of 

planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  processing,  marketing,  accountiuf, 

etc. 
.  To  begin  to  close  the  technological  gap  between  the  corporate  farming 

operation  and  small  farmer  co-ops. 
.  To  establish  an  educational  and  research  center  to  deal  with  problems 

facing  small  farmer  co-ops.   Special  problems  would  be  investigated; 

J-'G.  ,  which  crops  are  suitable  for  such  operation  (e.g.,  strawberries) 

special  processing  and  marketing  problems,  management  problems,  etc. 

(It  is  not  inconceivable  to  deal  with  other  related  problems  such  as 

rural  housing,  health,  manpower  training,  education  and  consumerism.) 
hat  is  the  mod.-l  for  the  CORPS? 

he  Reginald  Ueber  Smith  Fellowship  Program.   (This  program  is  different 
rem  VISTA  in  that  ASC  will  pay  a  "real"  wage  [e.g.  10,000/yr.  for  new 
raduates]). 
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V .   V/ho  will  participate? 

Qualified  and  motivated  graduates  from  the  agricultural  schools  of 
universities. 
VI*   Under  which  agency? 

O.E.O.,  which  has  been  the  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
poor.  Or  contract  with  a  University  (like  the  Reggie  Prograiri  contra 
with  Howard) . 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blaustein.  You 
^e  presented  a  most  thorough  and  profound  analysis  of  past, 
sent,  and  future  policies.  I  intend  to  carefully  study  your  pre- 
ed  remarks,  and  I  know  they  will  serve  as  a  cornerstone  for  dis- 
sion  and  action  that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  present 
;inma  facing  rural  America. 
Ve  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Barnes. 

LTEMENT  OF  PETER  BARNES,  WEST  COAST  EDITOR,  THE  NEW 
REPUBLIC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Ir.  Barnes.  Senator  Stevenson  and  Senator  Taft:  First  let  me 
that,  havmg  sat  through  all  of  these  hearings  for  the  past  3  days, 
ave  listened  very  carefully  to  all  of  the  testimony  and  I  think 
t  these  are  perhaps  the  most  constructive,  most  educational  Senate 
rings  that  have  been  held  in  a  long,  long  time  in  the  State  of 
ifornia,  and  I  would  hope  that  they  lead  to  a  reawakening  of 
al  America  along  democratic  lines. 

shall  be  fairly  brief  in  my  testimony  today  because  much  of 
it  I  have  to  say  is  contained  in  three  articles  which  were  pub- 
ed  m  The  New  Republic  on  June  5,  12,  and  19,  1971,  which 
^e  already  been  introduced  into  the  record. 

oday  I  shall  try  to  put  the  problems  of  rural  America  into  some 
d  of  perspective,  and  then  explore  some  possible  strategies  for 
nge.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  basic  types  of  questions  should  be 
Bd.  The  first  category  of  questions  is  along  these  lines:  What 
i  of  society  do  we  have  in  rural  America  ?  What  kind  of  societv 
we  heading  towards?  What  kind  of  society  do  we  want? 
'he  second  category  of  questions  has  to  do  with  government  poli- 
.  What  are  the  effects  of  State  and  Federal  policies  on  rural 
erica?  Are  these  the  desired  effects?  If  not,  what  can  be  done 
►btain  the  desired  effects  ? 

(Bt  me  begin  by  addressing  the  first  group  of  questions.  I  think 
testimony  before  this  subcommittee  has  indicated  that  we  have 
iral  society  which  produces  a  great  abundance  of  agricultural  and 
^ral  wealth,  but  which  does  not  distribute  the  fruits  of  that 
auction  in  a  democratic  manner.  This  description  of  rural  society 
been  confirmed  by  a  host  of  studies  and  statistical  reports,  some 
hem  conducted  by  this  subcommittee  itself  in  past  years, 
tost  recently,  a  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  revealed  that  the 
dence  of  poverty  in  rural  America  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
nent  of  our  society.  Nineteen  percent  of  farm  families,  and  10 
'ent  of  nonfarm  families,  are  living  below  the  poverty  level — 
despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  the  poorest  rural  families  have 
:rat_ed  to  cities. 

think  the  testimony  that  we  have  heard  has  also  showed  that 
reason  for  this  Avidespread  poverty  in  rural  America — this  per- 
'nt  disparity  between  rich  and  poor — is  a  great  inequality  in 
'ss  to  productive  resources,  primarily  to  land  and  water.  The 
^entration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  large  owners 
long  been  a  characteristic  of  California. 

^  fact,  this  concentration  really  began  to  form  when  California 
inie  a  State.  It  began  with  the  Mexican  land  grants  and  this  was 
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continued  from  the  early  days  of  statehood  and,  in  fact 
worsened  by  a  whole  series  of  giveaways  of  public  lands  to  rai 
and  land  speculators. 

I  think  we  had  some  testimony  earlier  about  the  Desert  Laii 
of  1877  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the 
County  Land  Co.   which  today  has  become  Tenneco. 

The  monopolization  of  water  began  in  the  late  19th  century 
cattle  barons  and  land  speculators  like  Henry  Miller,  James  H 
and  Lloyd  Tevis  amassed  enormous  tracts  of  land  along  the 
of  the  Central  Valley  and  acquired  the  water  rights  as  welj 
purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  to  combat  th 
nopolization  of  land  and  water  in  the  West.  However,  as  you 
because  of  grossly  inadequate  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limi 
and  the  residency  requirement,  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  bn 
up  this  monopolization  of  land  and  water. 

Today  less  than  50  corporations  own  better  than  half  of  the 
agricultural  land  in  California. 

The  concentration  of  land  and  water  in  the  hands  of  rels 
few  families  and  corporations  has  meant  that  the  benefits  oi 
nological  change  have  not  been  equitably  shared.  Most  of  the  b 
of  dams  and  canals  and  new  harvesting  machines  have  gone  tc 
landowners,  while  most  of  the  costs  have  been  borne  by  dis 
farmworkers  and  by  taxpayers  generally,  who  have  not'^only 
dized  the  development  of  new  technology  but  have  had  to  a 
the  sizable  welfare  burden  it  has  produced. 

A  society  in  which  access  to  productive  resources  is  inequ 
distributed  is  inevitably  a  society  in  which  power  is  undemocra 
held.  Landless  farmworkers  have  very  little  to  say  about  wha 
on  in  rural  California,  and  very  little  political  influence  ov 
agencies  of  Government,  as  Ave  have  heard,  and  small  farme 
becoming  increasingly  powerless.  The  basic  decisions  that  affc 
lives  and  livelihoods  of  rural  Californians  are  not  made  ir 
communities,  or  through  the  democratic  process,  but  in  the  cor 
boardrooms  of  Houston,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities.  The 
that  most  motivates  these  decisions  is  the  urge  to  maximize 
for  absentee  shareholders.  The  needs  and  desires  of  rural  c 
are  of  minimal  concern. 

What  kind  of  rural  society  are  we  heading  toward?  Perha 
best  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  project  ourselves  50  yeai 
the  future.  To  help  do  this,  I  have  blown  up  a  picture  fro 
National  Geographic  magazine  of  February  1970,  which  is  ove 
(indicating).  It  is  an  artist's  conception,  which  was  drawn 
the  guidance  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  what 
ing  will  look  like  in  the  early  21st  century. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  record,  I  will  describe  the  picture  I 
In  the  foreground,  over  here  (indicating),  is  a  bubble-top  c 
tower  from  which  one  man,  aided  by  another  man  looking 
his  shoulder,  controls  every  aspect  of  production,  and  it  is  d( 
computer. 

Over  there  on  the  left  (indicating)  there  is  a  big  tiller-coi 
which  is  remote-controlled,  and  the  field  it  is  rolling  over 
these  tracks  that  go  alongside  is  10  miles  long.  It  has  been  1 
with  the  aid  of  nuclear  explosives.  Above  the  tiller,  and  to  tl 
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St/'Tl'^^H'ii^^' ''  ^  jet-powered  helicopter  which  is  spraying 
K;ticides.  Then  there  is  a  service  road  in  the  middle  and  on  thf 
'ntr  ^""^^  '^'!t  «o^i9'^l  mills  which  are  blending  feed  tl 
,le,  which  are  over  there  (indicating)  in  those  skyscrapers, 
here  is  a  processing  plant  behind  the  skj-scrapers  and  in  the 
kground  are  several  plastic  domes  in  which  there  are  control  ed 
ironments  for  growing  strawberries,  tomatoes  and  other  high 
)me  crops.  ^^  ^^i-   ^i^g-n 

a  the  back  somewhere,  back  there  on  the  horizon   (indicatincr), 

entire  operation  Buried  underground  are  sensors  which  find  out 
1  tL^w^f  need  water  and  an  automated  irrigation  system  that 
igs  the  water  to  the  crops. 

lw«'^r  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  picture 
esents  the  ultimate  triumph  of  American  agriculture.  But  lefs 
-at  tins  picture  and  consider  for  amoment,  from  a  human  point 
r\kli  iti  ^^  "'  ^"^""^  ^^  ^^^^  children's  puzzle  books.  What  is 
ne  thing  that  seems  to  be  obviously  wrong  with  it  is  that  people 
totally  absent,  except  for  those  two  guys  in  the  bubble  tower, 
ire  are  the  people?  Presumably  they  are  way  back  there  in  that 

tnat  you  can  see  on  the  horizon,  detached  from  nature  and 
lated  from  their  work.  Quite  possibly  they  are  unemployed.  If 

ao  Have  ]obs.  It  could  be  in  a  large  bureaucracy,  located  in  a 
at^-controlled  building  whose  windows  are  permVently  sealed 
.J^  or  dinner  they  are  probably  eating  a  precooked,  overpriced 
rtment  of  specially  bred  and  synthetic  foods, 
nother  thing  wrong  with  this  picture  is  that  it  represents  an 
)gical  disaster.  Large-scale  monoculture,  massive  use  of  inorganic 
ncals,  destruction  of  natural  contours,  with  or  without  nuclear 
osives— all  of  these  things  are  esthetically  displeasing  and  eco- 
;ally  very  dangerous. 

^^^^i^u  ^^^T^^^'^1  society  do  we  want?  The  kind  of  society 
Bsented  by  this  somewhat  over-dramatic  picture  is,  I  believe, 
^7fi.- ^1^^-^  •  ^  ^^^^  consonant  with  our  democratic  traditions.  I 
ot  think  It  is  inevitable,  either.  The  kind  of  rural  society  I  believe 
Americans  want  is  one  in  which  wealth,  political  power,  and 
•rtimity  for  self-improvement  are  equitably  shared  by  those  Avho 
::.  It^  IS  a  society  in  which  men  and  women  can  live  close  to 
re,  be  economically  independent,  and  not  be  exploited  by  ab- 
>e  owners,  financial  institutions,  or  large  conglomerate  corpora- 
'•  it  IS  a  society  that  this  subcommittee  would  not  have  to 
5tigate  all  the  time— a  society  in  which  the  indignities  of  migra- 
f  f  n  ^^^^  ^^  longer  exist,  not  because  farmworkers  will  have 
totally  replaced  by  machines,  such  as  those  (indicating),  but 
Jse  they  will  have  become  farmowners,  rooted  in  their  com- 
xies,  working  the  land  they  own,  employing  relatives  or  neigh- 
to  do  the  extra  work  at  harvest  time. 

tore  suggesting  hoAv  such  a  society  might  be  brought  about, 
le  briefly  discuss  the  second  category  of  questions  I  mentioned 
e  outset,  the  effects  of  Government  policies, 
'vernment  policies  affecting  rural  America  are  of  two  types— 
les  of  omission  and  policies  of  commission.  Sometimes  the  effects 
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of  Government  policies  are  intended,  and  sometimes  they  a 
intended. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  policy  of  omission  that  affects 
America,  and  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  it  in  previous  testi 
IS  the  Government's  failure  to  raise  farm  prices  to  a  level 
an  efficient  family  farmer  can  recover  his  cost  of  productioi 
some  compensation  for  his  labor  and  a  reasonable  return  ( 
capital  investment.  Despite  the  much-publicized  subsidy  pro; 
farmers— particularly  small  farmers— have  long  been  caugh 
tightening  price  squeeze.  Primarily  this  is  because  farmers, 
General  Motors  or  United  States  Steel,  cannot  administer  the 
that  they  receive  for  their  products.  The  result  is  that  the  c 
almost  everything  the  farmer  buys  has  steadily  risen,  while  th( 
of  what  he  sells  has  held  about  the  same,  and  sometimes  even 

Federal  tax  policies  affect  rural  America  in  ways  that  may  c 
not  be  intended.  The  lower  rate  of  taxation  for  capital  gai 
courages  land  speculation  and  absentee  ownership.  In  much  th 
way,  various  write-off  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  permit  corpoi 
or  individuals  with  nonf arm  sources  of  income  to  invest  in  fa 
or  ranching  for  tax  purposes.  Such  "tax  farmers,"  as  we  have 
can  be  much  less  efficient  than  the  family  farmer  and  yet  un 
him  in  the  marketplace.  Many  corporate  farmers  receive  add 
tax  favors  against  which  the  family  farmer  cannot  compete 

The  case  of  Tenneco  is  a  classic  example.  Thanks  to  t 
depletion  allowance,  foreign  tax  credits,  and  intangible  di 
cost  write-offs,  Tenneco's  Federal  income  tax  rate  in  1970  on 
of  $182  million  was  13.3  percent.  In  1969,  on  profits  of  $91  i 
Tenneco  not  only  paid  no  Federal  income  taxes  at  all,  but  ac 
wound  up  with  a  tax  credit,  with  the  Government  owing  T 
$13  million. 

Rural  America  is  also  greatly  affected  by  Government-subj 
research  conducted  at  land-grant  colleges.  Suffice  it  to  say  th; 
research  tends  overwhelmingly  to  favor  the  replacement  of 
by  machines,  and  thus  favors  large  owners  of  land  and  cap 
the  expense  of  small  owners  and  farmworkers.  Water  subsidie 
subsidies  and  labor  policies  have  a  similar  effect.  So,  too,  in  tl 
did  the  giveaway  of  large  tracts  of  public  land  to  railroac 
speculators;  and  so,  too,  does  the  continued  failure  to  enfoi 
antimonopoly  provisions  of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act. 

The  total  effect  of  Government  policies  can  probably  be  si 
up  in  one  sentence :  It  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  family  f arme 
thus  the  size  of  the  rural  middle  class. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  change  the  nature  of  rural  socie 
must  change  Government  policy.  Here,  two  principal  strateg: 
possible. 

One  strategy  is  to  accept  the  corporate  takeover  of  agric 
and  attempt  to  reconstruct  rural  society  around  other  for 
industry. 

I  should  say  there  is   another  strategy   and  that  is  just 
rural  America  totally  disappear,  as  we  have  heard  some  test 
has  already  happened,  and  this  pointing  picture  would  be  the 
nation  of  that.  But,  assuming  we  want  to  salvage  rural  Ar 
there  are  these  two  methods. 
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rhe  industrial  strategy  envisions  the  construction  of  highways, 
lustnal  parks,  and  other  public  facilities,  and  the  provfsion 'of 
:  incentives  designed  to  attract  new  industry.  I  am  not  opposed 
measures  that  would  attract  new  industries  to  rural  arils  as 
Te  IS  unquestionably  a  need  for  nonfarm  jobs.  However,  we  must 
.allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  such  a  strategy  will  lead  to  the 
id  of  rural  society  we  desire, 
rhe  corporate-industrial   approach   to   rural   development   would 

alter  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  power  in  rural  America, 
eecl   It  would  give  more  power  to  absentee-owned  corporations, 

^^d  mainly  to  the  wealth  of  shareholders  in  the  cities.  More- 
r,l  doubt  whether  it  would  provide  a  great  number  of  decent 
s,  It  by  decent  ]obs  we  means  jobs  that  provide  a  degree  of  self-ful- 
nent  to  workers  ^^lien  one  looks  around  at  industry  today,  one 
5  absenteeism,  shoddy  workmanship,  low  morale,  and  alienation 
.rkers  cannot  relate  to  the  work  they  are  doing.  One  reason  they 
not  relate  is  that  their  product  means  nothing  to  them.  It  requires 
le  skill  or  personal  involvement  to  make,  and  it  is  taken  away  from 
r\  ^  1  .f  factory  owner,  who  receives  both  the  psychological 
lit  and  the  financial  rewards.  It  is  my  feeling  that  most  family 
ners  would  rather  work  on  the  land  than  in  a  factory,  and  that 
5t  farmworkers  would  rather  become  farm  owners  thail  industrial 
)rers.  Certainly,  they  would  rather  become  farm  owners  than 
fare  recipients  If  we  are  talking  about  decent  jobs,  their  pref- 
aces ought  to  be  given  some  weight. 

he  only  strategy   for  change  that  offers  hope   of  creating  the 
95  l^^^^  society  that  corresponds  to  American  traditions  is 

wnich  deals  with  the  fundamental  structure  of  rural  society, 
way  agriculture  is  organized  and  the  way  land  is  used  and  owned! 
0  aciiieve  the  kind  of  rural  society  I  have  been  talking  about,  and 
Link  both  members  of  the  subcommittee  have  been  talking  about, 
i^o-pronged  approach  is  necessary.  First,  we  must  preserve  what 
»est  m  rural  society  today.  This  means  we  must  stop  the  cor- 
ite  invasion  of  agriculture,  and  help  existing  family  farmers 
urvive.  becond,  we  must  enable  more  people,  particularly  farm- 
K:ers  and  sharecroppers,  to  become  farm  owners. 
0  achieve  these  twin  goals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  a  broad 
trum  of  Government  policies.  Tax  laws,  price  support  pro- 
ps, and  research  policies  should  be  designed  to  favor  efficient 
Uy  farm  units  and  worker-owned  cooperatives  rather  than  large 
ntee  corporations.  Antitrust  and  antimonopolv  laws  will  have 
e  enforced.  And,  let  us  be  frank  about  it.  land  will  have  to  be 
stributed  from  those  who  own  too  much  to  those  who  don't  own 

especially  m  California  and  in  the  South.  In  other  countries 
IS  called  land  reform,  and  the  U.S.  Government  has  ardently 
noted  it. 

learly.  such  changes  will  take  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
g  about,  but  we  must  start  right  away.  These  hearings  have 
of  great  value  in  bringing  before  the'  public  and  the  Senate 
basic  information  needed  to  develop  a  coherent  strategy  for 
ige.  Xow  the  time  has  come  to  move  forward  with  leofislative 
;rams. 
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Two  important  pieces  of  legislation  have  already  been 
duced.  One  IS  the  Family  Farm  Act,  which  has  been  sponso 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Nelson,  Mondale,  Hughes,  and  other 
J^amily  Farm  Act  would  amend  the  Clayton  Act  so  as  to  pi 
vertically  integrated  conglomerates  from  engaging  in  agrici 
Conglomerates  presently  engaged  in  agriculture  would  have 
vest  themselves  of  their  agricultural  operations  over  a  5-year  t 

The  second  important  piece  of  legislation  is  the  Reclai 
l^ands  Authority  Act,  which  Congressman  Waldie  talked  aboi 
morning  and  which  has  been  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Se 
Harris,  Cranston,  and  others.  This  bill  would  authorize  the  F 
(rovernment  to  purchase  excess  land  holdings  in  Federal  reclai 
areas  and  resell  them  to  resident  family  farmers  and  farmwc 

In  addition  to  these  two  measures,  I  believe  another  major  p 
legislation,  as  yet  unwritten,  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  would 
contemporary  equivalent  of  the  Homestead  Act;  perhaps  it 
be  called  the  Agricultural  Opportunity  Act.  This  act  would 
the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  and  resell  large  land  ho 
in  nonreclamation  areas.  It  would  provide  credit  on  liberal 
so  that  new  farmers  could  purchase  or  lease  these  lands  ai 
started  m  agriculture.  It  would  enable  farmworkers  and  shar 
pers  to  acquire,  cooperatively  or  individually,  some  of  the  a^ 
tural   operations   that   corporations   under   the    Family    Farr 
would  have  to  relinquish.  Effective  safeguards  would  be  inclu 
prevent   absentee   ownership,   speculative   investment,   and   t] 
accumulation  of  large  land  holdings. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  the  possibility 
Railroad  Land  Reversion  Act.  Millions  of  acres  were  given 
free  to  the  railroads  in  the  19th  century.  They  served  their  pu 
they  got  the  railroads  built.  Now  I  think  that  these  same  lands 
serve  another  very  valuable  purpose  which  would  be  to  open  ( 
tunities  for  farmworkers  and  sharecroppers  and  young  peopl 
want  to  get  into  agriculture  as  self-employed  farmers. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  opposition  to  these  measures.  It  \ 
claimed  that  they  are  impractical  or  radical  or  unnecessary.  I 
say  that  they  are  workable,  urgently  needed,  and  squarely  : 
American  tradition.  Both  political  parties  have  long  paid  trit 
the  family  farm.  Both  have  pledged  to  revitalize  rural  An 
Both  have  talked  about  fighting  poverty  and  giving  poor  peo 
piece  of  the  action."  That  is  what  this  legislation  would  be  al 

America  is,  presumably,  a  country  of  free  private  enterpris 
we  ought  to  stop  and  ask  what  free  enterprise  means.  Free 
prise,  to  me,  does  not  merely  imply  the  right  to  get  big.  1 
implies  the  right  to  start.  As  corporate  farms  become  increa 
integrated  with  processors  and  distributors,  as  conglomerate 
Tenneco  gain  control  of  agriculture  from  "seedling  to  superma 
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oiled  machines,  the  right  to  get  a  start  in  farming  willTobliter' 

jences  can  only  be  unpleasant.  ^'    ^  ^^^^^' 

pIh.1?'!T'  ^  r^"^^  ^'t  *^  ^"^Phasize  that  time  is  running  short 
ertical  integration  and  corporate  ownership  of  land  are  fapidlv 
)readmg.  The  average  age  of  the  family  farmer  is  5raiX4v  few 
lloo7fami[v  f"'"""^  agriculture  tWay.  Across  Amer  c"  m^^^^^ 
.an  2,000  family  farms  are  going  out  of  business  each  week  Unless 

P  iLr""?-!^^^'-;':.'  "^^^^  ^V^  "P  ^^^  ^^^  the  American  country 
iut Tt   ^'^  '^'''  '^  '^"'  P^^'"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^a^l^  to  do  anThing 

Senator  Stevexson.  That  picture  is  a  frightening  one  It  is  even 
.re  disturbmg  to  me  that  that  picture  is  a  dream^f  the  Depart 

senator  latt,  do  you  have  any  questions « 

Senator  Taft.  No  I  would  oAly  like  to  add  that  I  think  the  wit- 
ss  has  summarized  the  problem  very  well 

LTli^'{f^-|'^'i''T^'^^^Ti^  to  briefly  explain  his  proposal  con- 
ITS  t\  ^^^^I'.^''^-  Reversion  Act,  which  I  don't  think  was 
i^ered  m  his  printed  testimony. 

tnJiXr^^TT^  ^"^  ^^""^  ^^^^  '^  ^till  in  the  ownership  of  the 
droad?  What  do  you  mean  specifically  and  how  would  it  work? 

m.  15ARNES.  During  the  nineteenth  century 

senator  Taft.  I  know  what  happened. 

.L^-'^^T'^'  ^""'^  \'^'''^  ?^^  ^^^^^t  that,  all  right.  These  lands  still 

CaHfOTnk-^''^^^  ^^       ^^^  railroads.  The  Southern  Pacific  here 

^enator  Taft.  Some  do,  but  a  great  many  do  not. 

Vlr  Barnes   That  is  true.  But  the  Southern  Pacific  in  California 

n  over  3,000,000  acres.  It  is  the  largest  single  landholder  in  the 

ce.  in  some  cases  I  think  we  have  heard  some  testimony  that  this 

ta  was  obtained  by  the  railroad  to  induce  them  to  biiild  a  line, 

ich  they  actually  didn't  build,  but  they  kept  the  land,  anyway. 

simply  think  that,  having  gotten  much  of  this  land  for  free, 
;t  you  can  t  really  make  a  case  for  them  being  allowed  to  keep  it. 
senator  Taft.  I  don't  know  about  that.  You  have  several  new 
tiers  now.  They  have  no  relation  to  the  previous  owners.  It  was 
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something  that  was  legally  their  property  and  you  are  evid( 
advocating  confiscation  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No,  we  are  not  talking  about  land  that  they  n 
have  sold  to  other  owners. 

Senator  Taft.  No;  I  mean  the  changes  in  railroad  ownership 

Mr.  Barnes.  Eight.  I  would  certainly  compensate  them. 

Senator  Taft.  Would  you  compensate  all  people  who  have  ] 
ings  in  railroad  property? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  don't  believe  in  confiscation,  but  I  think  a  rei 
able  price  could  be  established.  If  they  got  the  land  for  free, 
have  certainly  profited  to  a  very  considerable  extent  over  the 
90  years. 

Senator  Taft.  Somebody  may  have,  but  not  necessarily  the  pi 
you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  the  railroads  would  be  glad  to 
away  some  of  those  lands. 

Senator  Taft.  Due  to  taxes  on  them. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  taxes  and  the  maintenance  of  the  i 
beds  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  economic  difficulties. 

Senator  Taft.  I  have  nothing  further. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  certainly  agree  with  Senator  Taft  that 
not  only  have  made  a  very  eloquent  statement,  but  a  very  fine 
mary  of  the  statements  and  arguments  which  have  been  prese 
to  this  subcommittee.  It  paints  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  c< 
tions  in  rural  America  now,  and  perhaps  in  the  future,  but,  I 
not. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  would  just  like  to  say  one  last  thing  and  th 
I  think  the  information  collected  during  these  hearings  speab 
itself  and  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  will  g 
from  here  to  really  lead  on  some  of  the  issues  we  have  been  tal 
about,  because  I  think  a  lot  of  peoples'  hopes  rest  on  this  sub 
mittee.  I  am  talking  about  people  in  rural  America,  the  farm  \^ 
ers,  sharecroppers,  and  I  hope  you  don't  let  them  down. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  woiddn't  be  holding  these  hearings 
the  sake  of  hearings.  We  are  holding  them  because  we  want  to 
out  what  the  conditions  are  in  rural  America  because  we  need  i 
and  because  we  want  to  take  action. 

We  will  try.  Thank  you. 

I  order  printed  at  this  point  in  the  record  your  entire  state 
together  with  your  articles  on  Land  Reform  from  the  New  Rep 
Magazine  of  June  5, 12,  and  19, 1971. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
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I  shall  be  fairly  brief  in  my  testimony  today  becai 
much  of  v/hat  I  have  to  say  is  contained  in  three  article 
published  in  the  New  Republic  on  June  5,  12  and  19,  197! 
which  have  already  been  introduced  into  the  record. 

Today  I  shall  try  to  put  the  problems  of  rural  Ame] 
into  some  kind  of  perspective,  and  then  explore  some  po£ 
strategies  for  change.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  basic  t^ 
of  questions  should  be  asked.  The  first  category  of  que 
is  along  these  lines:  What  kind  of  society  do  we  have  i 
rural  America?  What  kind  of  society  are  we  heading  towc 
What  kind  of  society  do  we  want? 

The  second  category  of  questions  has  to  do  v/ith  go\ 
ment  policies.  What  are  the  effects  of  state  and  federc 
policies  on  rural  America?  Are  these  the  desired  effect 
If  not,  what  can  be  done  to  obtain  the  desired  effects? 


Let  me  begin  by  addressing  the  first  group  of  quest 
I  think  the  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  has  indie 
that  we  have  a  rural  society  which  produces  a  great  abur 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  but  which  does  not  d 
tribute  the  fruits  of  that  production  in  a  democratic  ma 
This  description  of  rural  society  has  been  confirmed  by 
of  studies  and  statistical  reports.  Most  recently,  a  re 
of  the  Census  Bureau  revealed  that  the  incidence  of  pove 
in  rural  America  is  higher  than  in  any  other  segment  of 
society.  Nineteen  percent  of  farm  families,  and  ten  per 
of  non-farm  families,  are  living  below  the  poverty  level 
this  despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  the  poorest  rural 
families  have  migrated  to  cities. 
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:  think  the  testimony  has  also  showed  that  one  reason 
lis  widespread  poverty  in  rural  America — this  persistent 
■ity  betv/een  rich  and  poor  —  is  a  great  inequality  in 

to  productive  resources,  primarily  to  land  and  water, 
mcentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few 
owners  has  long  been  a  characteristic  of  California, 
nopolization  of  water  began  in  the  late  19th  century, 
attle  barons  like  Henry  Miller,  James  Haggin  and  Lloyd 
amassed  enormous  tracts  of  land  along  the  rivers  of  the 
1  Valley,  and  acquired  the  water  rights  as  well.   One 
e  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  to  combat  the 
lization  of  land  and  water  in  the  V7est.   However, 
e  of  grossly  inadequate  enforcement  of  the  160-acre 
tion  and  the  residency  r<-quirement,  it  has  not  had  this 

he   concentration  of  land  and  water  in  the  hands  of  rela- 
few  families  and  corporations  has  m.eant  that  the  benefits 
mological  change  have  not  been  equitably  shared.   Most 
benefits  of  dams  and  canals  and  new  harvesting  machines 
me   to  large  landowners,  while  most  of  the  costs  have 
)rne  by  displaced  farmworkers  and  by  taxpayers  generally, 
^e  not  only  subsidized  the  development  of  new  technology 
^e  had  to  assume  the  sizeable  welfare  burden  it  has 
id. 

society  in  which  access  to  productive  resources  is 
:ably  distributed  is  inevitably  a  society  in  which  power 
jmocratically  held.   Landless  farmv/orkers  have  very  little 
about  what  goes  on  in  rural  California,  and  small  farmers 
:oming  increasingly  powerless.   The  basic  decisions  that 
the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  rural  Californians  are  not 
I  local  communities,  or  through  the  democratic  process, 
the  corporate  boardrooms  of  Houston,  San  Francisco  and 
ities.   The  factor  that  m.ost  motivates  these  decisions 
urge  to  maximize  profits  for  absentee  shareholders. 
ids  and  desires  of  rural  citizens  are  of  minimal  concern. 
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What  kind  of  rural  society  are  we  heading  toward?  P 
the  best  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  project  oursel 
fifty  years  into  the  future.  To  help  do  this,  I  have  bio 
a  picture  from  the  National  Geographic  magazine  of  Februa 
1970.  It  is  an  artist's  conception,  guided  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  what  farming  will  be  like  i 
the  early  21st  century. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  record,  I  v;ill  describe  the  p 
briefly:  In  the  foreground  is  a  bubble-top  control  tower 
which  one  man,  aided  by  a  computer,  monitors  every  aspect 
production.  On  the  left,  a  remote-controlled  tiller-comb 
glides  across  a  ten-mile-long  wheat  field  which  has  been 
levelled  with  nuclear  explosives.  Above  the  tiller,  a  je 
powered  helicopter  sprays  insecticides.  Across  a  service 
road,  conical  mills  blend  feed  for  cattle,  which  fatten  i 
skyscraper  feedlots.  A  beef  processing  plant  is  directly 
behind  the  skyscrapers.  In  the  background  are  several  il 
nated  plastic  domes  containing  controlled  environments  fc 
grov/ing  strawberries,'  tomatoes  and  other  high-income  crop 
Near  the  horizon  is  a  manmade  lake  from  which  a  pumping  f 
supplies  water  for  the  entire  operation.  Buried  undergrc 
are  sensors  which  find  out  when  the  crops  need  water,  and 
automated  irrigation  system  that  brings  it  to  them. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  this  picture  represents 
ultimate  triumph  of  American  ingenuity  and  farsighted  go\ 
ment  policies.  But  let  us  consider  this  picture  for  a  mc 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  and  ask,  as  in  the  children's 
puzzle  books,  what  is  wrong  with  it. 

One  thing  that  is  wrong  with  it  is  that  people  are  c 
totally  absent.  Presumably  they  are  crowded  together  in 
distant  city,  detached  from  nature  and  alienated  from  the 
Quite  possibly  they  are  unemployed.  If  they  do  have  jobs 
may  be  in  a  large  bureaucracy  which  is  housed  in  a  climai 
controlled  building  whose  windows  are  permanently  sealed, 
dinner  they  probably  eat  a  pre-cooked,  over-priced  assort 
of  specially  bred  and  synthesized  foods. 
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Another  thing  wrong  with  the  picture  is  that  it  repre- 
ts  an  ecological  disaster.   Large-scale  monoculture, 
sive  use  of  inorganic  chemicals,  destruction  of  natural 
tours,  with  or  without  nuclear  explosives--all  these 
ags  are  aesthetically  displeasing  and  ecologically  dangerous. 
What  kind  of  rural  society  do  we  want?   The  kind  6f  society 
resented  by  this  somewhat  overdramatic  picture  is,  I  believe, 
:her  desirable  nor  consonant  with  our  democratic  traditions. 
)  not  think  it  is  inevitable,  either.   The  kind  or  rural 
lety  I  believe  most  Americans  want  is  one  in  which  wealth, 
.tical  power,  and  opportunity  for  self -improvement  are 
-tably  shared  by  those  who  work.   It  is  a  society  in  which 
and  women  can  live  close  to  nature,  be  economically  in- 
indent,  and  not  be  exploited  by  absentee  owners,  financial 
Itutions,  or  large  conglomerate  corporations.   It  is  a 
ety  that  this  subcommittee  should  not  have  to  investigate 
Y  two  or  three  years— a  society  in  which  the  indignities 
igratory  labor  will  no  longer  exist,  not  because  farm- 
ers will  have  been  entirely  replaced  by  machines,  but 
use  they  will  have  become  farm  owners,  rooted  in  their 
unities,  working  the  land  they  own,  employing  relatives 
eighbors  to  do  the  extra  work  at  harvest  time. 

Before  suggesting  how  such  a  society  might  be  brought 
t,  let  me  briefly  discuss  the  second  category  of  questions 
ioned  at  the  outset— the  effects  of  government  policies. 

Government  policies  affecting  rural  America  are  of  two 
5— policies  of  omission  and  policies  of  commission.   Some- 
3  the  effects  of  government  policies  are  intended,  and 
-imes  they  are  unintended. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  policy  of  omission  that  affects 
L  America  is  the  government's  failure  to  raise  :farm  prices 

level  where  an  efficient  family  farmer  can  recover  his 

of  production  plus  some  compensation  for  his  labor  and  a 
mable  return  on  his  capital  investment.   Despite  the 
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much-publicized  subsidy  programs,  farmers — particularly 
small  farmers — have  long  been  caught  in  a  tightening  pr 
squeeze.   Primarily  this  is  because  farmers — unlike,  sa^. 
General  Motors  or  U.S.  Steel--cannot  administer  the  pric 
that  they  receive  for  their  products.   The  result  is  that 
cost  of  almost  everything  the  farmer  buys  has  steadily  risi 
while  the  price  of  what  he  sells  has  held  about  the  same, 
and  sometimes  even  fallen. 

Federal  tax  policies  affect  rural  America  in  ways  tha 
may  or  may  not  be  intended.  The  lower  rate  of  taxation  fo. 
capital  gains  encourages  land  speculation  and  absentee  own< 
ship.  In  much  the  same  way,  various  write-off  provisions  < 
the  tax  laws  permit  corporations  or  individuals  with  non-f. 
sources  of  income  to  invest  in  farming  or  ranching  for  tax 
purposes.  Such  "tax  farmers"  can  be  much  less  efficient  tl 
the  family  farmer  and  yet  undersell  him  in  the  marketplace 
Many  corporate  farmers  receive  additional  tax  favors  again; 
which  the  family  farmer  cannot  compete.  The  case  of  Tenne« 
is  a  classic  example.  Thanks  to  the  oil  depletion  allowanc 
foreign  tax  credits  and  intangible  drilling-cost  write-off; 
Tenneco's  federal  income  tax  rate  in  1970  on  profits  of 
$182  million  was  13.3  percent.  In  1969,  on  profits  of  $91 
million,  Tenneco  not  only  paid  no  federal  income  taxes  at  . 
the  government  actually  wound  up  owing  Tenneco  $13  million  - 

Rural  America  is  also  greatly  affected  by  government- 
subsidized  research  conducted  at  land  grant  golleges.  Sufit 
to  say  that  this  research  tends  overwhelmingly  to  favor  th( 
replacement  of  people  by  machines,  and  thus  favors  large  o^ 
of  land  and  capital  at  the  expense  of  small  owners  and  fan 
workers.  Water  subsidies,  crop  subsidies  and  labor  polici' 
have  a  similar  effect.  So,  too,  in  the  past,  did  the  give.' 
of  large  tracts  of  public  land  to  railroads  and  speculator 
and  so  too  does  the  continued  failure  to  enforce,  the  anti- 
monopoly  provisions  of  the  1902  Reclamation  Act.  i 
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The  total  effect  of  government  policies  can  probably 
^   simmed  up  in  one  sentence:   it  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
LMily  farmers,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  rural  middle  class. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  change  the  nature  of  rural 
>ciety,  we  must  change  government  policy.   And  here  two 
incipal  strategies  are  possible. 

One  strategy  is  to  accept  the  corporate  takeover  of 
riculture  and  attempt  to  reconstruct  rural  society  around 
her  forms  of  industry.   This  strategy  envisions  the  con- 
raction  of  highways,  industrial  parks  and  other  public 
cilities,  and  the  provision  of  tax  incentives  designed  to 
tract  new  industry.   i  am  not  opposed  to  measures  that  would 
tract  new  industries  to  rural  areas,  as  there  is  unquestion- 
ly  a  need  for  non-farm  jobs.   However,  we  must  not  allow 
cselves  to  believe  that  such  a  strategy  will  lead  to  the 
id  of  rural  society  we  desire. 

The  corporate-industrial  approach  to  rural  development 
lid  not  alter  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  power  in  rural 
^rica.   Indeed,  it  would  give  more  power  to  absentee-owned 
:porations,  and  add  mainly  to  the  wealth  of  shareholders 
the  cities.   Moreover,  i  doubt  whether  it  would  provide  a 
:at  number  of  decent  jobs,  if  by  decent  jobs  we  mean  jobs 
t  provide  a  degree  of  self -fulfillment  to  workers.   When 

looks  around  at  industry  today,  one  sees  absenteeism, 
ddy  workmanship,  low  morale  and  alienation.   Workers  cannot 
ate  to  the  work  they  are  doing.   One  reason  they  cannot 
ate  is  that  their  product  means  nothing  to  them.   it 
uires  little  skill  or  personal  involvement  to  make,  and 
is  taken  away  from  them  by  the  factory  owner,  who  receives 
^  the  psychological  credit  and  whatever  financial  rewards 

product  may  bring.   it  is  my  feeling  that  most  family 
ners  would  rather  work  on  the  land  than  in  a  factory,  and 
-   most  farmworkers  would  rather  become  farm  owners  than 
^strial  laborers.   if  we  are  talking  about  decent  jobs, 
-r  preferences  ought  to  be  given  some  weight. 
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The  only  strategy  for  change  that  offers  hope  of  creai 
the  kind  of  rural  society  that  corresponds  to  American  tra( 
tions  is  one  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  structure  of 
rural  society — the  way  agriculture  is  organized  and  the  wa,^ 
land  is  used  and  owned. 

To  achieve  the  kind  of  rural  society  I  have  been  talk: 
about,  I  think  a  two-pronged  approach  is  necessary.  First' 
we  must  preserve  what  is  best  in  rural  society  today.  Thij 
means  we  must  stop  the  corporate  invasion  of  agriculture,  i 
help  existing  family  farmers  to  survive.  Second,  we  must 
enable  more  people — particularly  farmworkers  and  sharecrop} 
— to  become  farm  owners.  I 

To  achieve  these  twin  goals  it  will  be  necessary  to  cl 
a  broad  spectrum  of  government  policies.  Tax  laws,  price 
support  programs  and  research  policies  should  be  designed  i 
favor  efficient  family  farm  units  and  worker-owned  cooperai 
rather  than  large  absentee  corporations.  Anti-trust  and  ai 
monopoly  laws  will  have  to  be  enforced.  And — let  us  ha  frr 
about  it — land  will  have  to  be  redistributed  from  those  whc 
own  too  much  to  those  who  don't  own  any,  especially  in  Cal:i 
and  in  the  South.  In  other  countries  this  is  called  "land  < 
and  the  U.S.  government  has  ardently  promoted  it. 

Clearly,  such  changes  will  take  a  considerable  period 
time  to  bring  about,  but  we  must  start  right  away.   These 
hearings  have  been  of  great  value  in  bringing  before  the  pi 
and  the  Senate  the  basic  information  needed  to  develop  a 
coherent  strategy  for  change.   Now  the  time  has  come  to  mo^ 
forward  with  legislative  programs. 

Two  important  pieces  of  legislation  have  already  been 
introduced.  One  is  the  Family  Farm  Act,  which  has  been  11 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Nelson,  Mondale,  Hughe; 
and  others.  The  Family  Farm  Act  would  amend  the  Clayton  A< 
so  as  to  prohibit  vertically-integrated  conglomerates  from 
engaging  in  agriculture.  Conglomerates  presently  engaged  : 
agriculture  would  have  to  divest  themselves  of  their  agrid  " 
tural  operations  over  a  five-year  period. 
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The  second  important  piece  of  legislation  is  the 
Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act,  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Harris,  Cranston  and  others,  and  in  the  House  by 
:ongressmen  Waldie,  Kastenmeier,  Dellums  and  others.   This 
Dill  would  authorize  the  federal  government  to  purchase 
jxcess  landholdings  in  federal  reclamation  areas,  and  re- 
sell them  to  resident  family  farmers  and  farmworkers. 

In  addition  to  these  two  measures,  I  believe  another 
lajor  piece  of  legislation,  as  yet  unwritten,  ought  to  be 
)ursued.   it  would  be  the  contemporary  equivalent  of  the 
loinestead  Act;  perhaps  it  might  be  called  the  Agricultural 
ipportunity  Act.   This  act  would  enable  the  federal  government 
.0  purchase  and  re-sell  large  landholdings  in  non-reclamation 
reas.   It  would  provide  credit  on  liberal  terms  so  that  new 
armers  could  purchase  or  lease  these  lands  and  get  started 
n  agriculture.   It  would  enable  farmworkers  and  sharecroppers 
0  acquire,  cooperatively  or  individually,  some  of  the  agri- 
ultural  operations  that  corporations  under  the  Family  Farm 
ct  would  relinquish.   Effective  safeguards  would  be  included 
0  prevent  absentee  ownership,  speculative  investments,  and 
he  re-accumulation  of  large  landholdings. 

Of  course  there  will  be  opposition  to  these  measures, 
twill  be  claimed  that  they  are  impractical,  or  radical,  or 
mecessary.   it  would  say  that  they  are  workable,  urgently 
2eded,  and  squarely  in  the  American  tradition.   Both  political 
irties  have  long  paid  tribute  to  the  family  farm.   Both  have 
Ledged  to  revitalize  rural  America.   Both  have  talked  about 
ighting  poverty  and  giving  poor  people  "a  piece  of  the  action." 
lat  is  what  this  legislation  would  be  about. 

America  is,  presumably,  a  country  of  free  private  enter- 
ise.   But  we  ought  to  stop  and  ask  what  free  private  enter- 
■ise  means.   Free  enterprise,  to  me,  does  not  merely  imply 
le  right  to  get  big.   it  also  implies  the  right  to  start. 

corporate  farms  become  increasingly  integrated  with  proces- 
rs  and  distributors,  as  conglomerates  like  Tenneco  gain  control 
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of  agriculture  from  "seedling  to  supermarket,"  as  agribusir 
advances  toward  the  technological  millenium  in  v/hich  ten-m: 
long  fields  are  sowed  and  harvested  by  remote-controlled 
machines,  the  right  to  get  a  start  in  farming  will  be  oblil 
erated--as  it  almost  is  today.   Americans  must  decide  whetl: 
they  want  to  rich  to  get  richer  or  the  poor  to  have  a  chanc 
It  it  is  closed  off,  if  the  profits  of  the  few  are  given 
precedence  over  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  many,  the 
consequences  can  only  be  unpleasant. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  time  is  rur 
short.  Vertical  integration  and  corporate  ov/nership  of  lai 
are  rapidly  spreading.  The  average  age  of  the  family  farme 
is  58,  and  very  few  yound  people  are  taking  over  their  pare 
farms.  Across  America,  more  than  2,000  family  farms  are  gc 
out  of  business  each  week.  Unless  we  act  promptly,  we  may 
wake  up  and  find  the  American  countryside  looking  like  it  c 
in  this  picture,  and  be  unable  to  do  anything  about  it. 
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[From  the  New  Republic  magazine,  June  5,  1971] 

Land  Refokm — I:  The  Gbeat  Amebican  Land  Gbab 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 

With  three  out  of  four  Americans  now  jammed  into  cities,  no  one  pays 
much  attention  to  landholding  patterns  in  the  countryside.  How  things  have 
changed.  A  hundred  years  ago,  land  for  the  landless  'was  a  battlecrv.  People 
sailed  the  oceans,  traversed  the  continent  and  fought  the  Indians,  all  for  a 
niece  of  territory  they  might  call  their  own.  America  envisioned  itself — ^not 
riitirely  accurately — as  a  nation  of  independent  farmers,  hardy,  self-reliant, 
democratic.  Others  saw  us  this  way  too.  Tocqueville  noted  the  "great  equality" 
that  existed  among  the  immigrants  who  settled  New  England,  the  absence  of 
rich  landed  proprietors  except  in  the  South,  and  the  emergence  in  the  western 
settlements  of  "democracy  arrived  at  its  utmost  limits." 

Along  with  industrialization,  however,  came  urbanization  and  the  decline  of 
:he  Arcadian  dream.  Immigrants  forgot  about  land  and  thought  about  jobs 
jistead;  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  original  pioneers  began  to  leave  the 
"arms  and  join  the  immigrants  in  the  cities.  Radical  agitation  shifted  from 
"arm  to  factory.  Frontiersmen's  demands  for  free  land  and  easy  credit  were 
;upplanted  by  workers'  demands  for  a  fair  wage,  decent  conditions  and  union 
•ecognition.  In  due  course  a  kind  of  permanent  prosperity  was  achieved,  and 
America  directed  its  energies  outwards,  not  inwards.  Consumers  bought  their 
:ood  in  neatly  wrapped  packages,  at  prices  most  of  them  could  afford,  and 
orgot  about  the  land. 

Why,  then,  in  1971,  should  we  turn  back  to  look  at  our  landholding  patterns? 
)ne  reason  is  that  the  land  is  still  the  cradle  of  great  poverty  and  injustice. 
Mother  is  that  the  beauty  of  the  land  is  fast  disappearing.  Canyons  are  being 
lammed,  redwoods  felled,  hills  strip-mined  and  plateaus  smogged.  Wilderness 
ind  croplands  are  giving  way  to  suburban  sprawl  and  second-home  develop- 
nents.  And  the  balance  of  nature  itself  is  threatened  by  excessive  use  of 
lesticides. 

The  deterioration  of  our  cities  should  also  cause  us  to  look  back  at  the 
and;  population  dispersal  in  some  form  is  a  necessity.  At  the  same  time, 
here  is  a  growing  recognition  that  nagging  social  problems —  burgeoning  wel- 
are  rolls,  racial  tensions,  the  alienation  of  workers  from  their  work — have 
LOt  responded  to  treatment.  Many  of  these  problems  have  their  roots  in  the 
and,  or  more  precisely,  in  the  lack  of  access  to  productive  land  ownership  by 
Toups  who  today  make  up  much  of  the  urban  poor.  Mexican-Americans,  In- 
lians  and  even  some  blacks  are  beginning  to  raise  the  point  that  more  of 
Lmerica's  land  ought  to  belong  to  them.  Given  the  dead-end  nature  of  most 
intipoverty  programs  today,  it  is  an  argument  worth  listening  to. 

The  schizoid  character  of  American  landholding  patterns  was  first  implanted 
urmg  colonial  days.  In  New  England  the  land  was  divided  fairly  evenly 
mong  the  many ;  in  the  South,  mostly  because  of  large  royal  grants,  it  was 
oncentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  As  a  consequence,  New  England  politics 
evolved  around  such  institutions  as  the  town  meeting  and  the  popular  militia, 
rhile  Southern  society  and  politics  were  dominated  in  all  aspects  by  the 
inded  gentry.  Jefferson  warned  that  perpetuation  of  the  large  plantations 
*ould  lead  to  the  ensconcement  of  an  "aristocracy  of  wealth"  instead  of  an 
aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,"  and  even  talked  of  freeing  the  slaves:  but 
be  plantation  owners  were  hardly  inclined  to  abdicate  their  privileged  posi- 
ions  voluntarily. 

With  the  winning  of  independence  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  gov- 
nunent,  America  had  an  opportunity  to  create  a  nation  unfettered  by  the 
roclivities  of  European  nobility.  Men  like  Jefferson  looked  forward  to  a 
igorous  agrarian  democracy,  fostered  by  public  education  and  a  judicious 
^^^ribution  of  the  government's  western  domains.  Then  as  now,  however, 
olitlcians  were  less  interested  in  promoting  agrarian  democracy  than  in 
laking  a  quick  buck.  The  history  of  the  giveaway  of  America's  public  lands — 
undreds  of  millions  of  acres  over  a  century  and  a  half — constitutes  one  of 
tie  longest  ongoing  scandals  in  the  annals  of  modem  man.  Fraud,  chicanery, 
irruption  and  theft  were  aplenty,  but  more  scandalous  was  the  lack  of  con- 
em  for  the  social  consequences  of  uneven  land  distribution.  Congress  at  times 
Id  enact  such  foresighted  measures  as  the  Homestead  Act  of  1962,  but  far 
lore  often  it  authorized  the  wholesale  disposal  of  public  lands  to  speculators 
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rather   than   to    settlers.   And   what   Congress   didn't   surrender   to    the 
hoarders,  the  state  legislatures,  the  Land  Office  and  the  Interior  Departi 
usually  did. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  typical  speculator's  gambit  was  to  1 
a  company"  which  would  bid  for  massive  grants  from  Congress  or  the  s 
legislatures,  generally  on  the  pretext  of  colonization.  Once  a  grant  was 
tained— and  it  never  hurt  to  be  generous  with  bribes— the  land  woulc 
divided  and  resold  to  settlers,  or,  more  likely,  to  other  speculators.  The  e 
mous  Yazoo  land  frauds— in  which  30  million  acres,  consisting  of  nearly 
entirety  of  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  were  sold  by 
Georgia  legislature  for  less  than  two  cents  an  acre,  and  then  resold  in 
form  of  scrip  to  thousands  of  gullible  investors— was  perhaps  the  most  far 
of  these  profit-making  schemes.  Huge  fortunes  were  made  in  such  swim 
often  by  some  of  the  most  respected  names  in  government.  The  social  cc 
quences  were  not  limited  to  the  quick  enrichment  of  a  fortunate  few. 
issuance  of  vast  tracts  of  land  to  speculators  also  had  the  effect  of  drivinj 
land  prices,  thereby  impeding  settlement  by  poor  Americans.  And,  since  gr 
were  not  always  completely  broken  up,  they  had  the  additional  effect  of 
planting  in  the  new  territories  of  the  South  and  West  the  pattern  of  1 
landholdings  that  persist  to  this  day. 

Texas  landholding  patterns,  for  example,  date  from  this  early  period,  th( 
grants  to  the  original  American  empresarios  were  made  by  Mexico  rather  1 
Washington.  At  first  there  was  a  rush  to  purchase  and  occupy  Texas  h 
granted  to  Stephen  M.  Austin  and  others.  After  the  initial  "Texas  fever" 
sided,  many  immense  and  valuable  estates  remained  intact,  and  could  be 
quired  for  a  relative  pittance.  Today  many  of  these  enormous  tracts  are  co 
plantations,  cattle  ranges  or  oil  fields  owned  by  wealthy  individuals 
corporations. 

The  concentration  of  land  ownership  in  California,  now  the  most  produc 
agricultural  region  in  the  world,  is  perhaps  most  extraordinary  of  all.  Ace 
ing  to  a  1970  study  by  the  University  of  California  Agricultural  Exten 
Service,  3.7  million  acres  of  California  farmland  are  owned  by  45  corpo 
farms.  Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  state,  and  probi 
three-quarters  of  the  prime  irrigated  land,  is  owned  by  a  tiny  fraction  of 
population.  This  monopolization  didn't  just  happen ;  it  was  and  still  is  abe 
by  federal  and  state  policies. 

Land  in  California  originally  acquired  its  monopoly  character  from  the 
digious  and  vaguely  defined  grants  issued  by  first  the  Spanish  and  then 
Mexican  governments.  Upon  California's  accession  to  the  union,  the  Un 
States  government  could  have  incorporated  these  laUfundia — still  almost  t( 
ly  unpopulated — into  the  public  domain,  or  ordered  them  divided  into  si 
farms  for  settlers.  It  chose,  probably  without  much  throught,  to  swallow  t] 
whole  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  private.  Almost  immediately  they  fell  i 
to  wily  speculators  and  defrauders,  who  either  bought  out  the  heirs  of 
grantees  or  forged  phony  title  papers  and  bluffed  their  way  through  the  coi 
Several  of  the  original  Spanish  grants  are  embodied  in  giant  holdings  tod 
the  Irvine  Ranch  (68,000  acres  in  Orange  County),  the  Tejon  Ranch  (268 
acres  in  the  hills  and  valleys  northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  40  percent  owned 
the  Chandler  family,  which  publishes  the  Los  Angeles  Times),  Rancho  C 
fornia  (97,000  acres  to  the  northeast  of  San  Diego,  jointly  owned  by  Ka 
and  Aetna  Life),  and  the  Newhall  Ranch  (43,000  acres  north  of  Los  Angel 

The  struggle  for  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  land  grants  was  only  the  be 
ning  of  the  empire-building  period  in  California.  For  some  reason  Ameri 
history  books  are  filled  with  tales  about  the  robber  barons  of  finance  and 
dustry — the  Rockefellers,  Morgans,  Carnegies  and  Harrimans — but  almost 
ways  neglect  to  mention  the  great  cattle  barons  of  the  West.  At  the  tof 
any  listing  of  the  latter  must  certainly  be  the  names  of  Henry  Miller,  Jai 
Ben  Ali  Haggin  and  Lloyd  Tevis. 

Miller  was  a  German  immigrant  who  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1850  v 
six  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  amassed  an  empire  of  14  million  acres — ab 
three  times  the  size  of  Belgium — before  he  died.  Starting  out  as  a  butcher, 
soon  realized  that  the  big  money  lay  in  owning  cattle,  not  chopping  them  i 
pieces  for  a  handful  of  customers.  He  also  recognized,  in  advance  of  ot 
Californians,  that  water  was  far  more  valuable  in  the  arid  West  than  g< 

Miller's  strategy  was  to  buy  up  land  along  the  rivers  of  California's  ceni 
valleys,  thereby  acquiring  riparian  rights  to  the  water.  Then  he  would  irrig 
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the  river  banks  with  ditches,  providing  his  cattle  with  natural  grasses  on 
which  to  graze.  Homesteaders  further  back  from  the  river  would  lose  their 
water  and  be  forced  to  sell  to  Miller  at  dirt-cheap  prices. 

Miller  had  other  tricks  as  well.  According  to  Carey  McWilliams'  Factories 
in  the  Field,  a  large  portion  of  Miller's  empire  "was  acquired  through  the 
purchase  of  land  scrip  which  he  bought  from  land  speculators  who,  a  few 
j-ears  previously,  had  obtained  the  scrip  when  they,  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  as  government  surveyors,  had  carved  out  vast  estates  for  them- 
selves." At  one  point  in  his  career  Miller  set  out  to  acquire  some  dry  grass- 
lands in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  under  the  terms,  ironically,  of  the  Swamp 
Lands  Act  of  1850.  This  was  a  law  under  which  the  government  offered  alleged 
swamp  lands  to  individuals  free  of  charge  if  they  would  agree  to  drain  them, 
rhe  law  provided  that  the  land  had  to  be  underwater  and  traversable  only  by 
)oat  Miller  loaded  a  rowboat  onto  the  back  end  of  a  wagon  and  had  a  team 
)f  horses  pull  him  and  his  dingy  across  his  desired  grassland.  Eventually  the 
government  received  a  map  of  the  territory  from  Miller,  together  with  a  sworn 
statement  that  he  had  crossed  in  a  boat.  Thousands  of  acres  thus  became  his.^ 

On  a  par  with  Miller  in  deviousness  and  ambition  was  the  team  of  Haggin 
ind  Tevis,  a  pair  of  San  Francisco  tycoons  who,  among  other  things,  had 
nterests  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Senator  George  Hearst's  far- 
lung  mining  ventures.  By  the  1870's  Haggin  and  Tevis  had  accumulated  sev- 
iral  hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  from  former  Mexican 
grantees,  homesteaders,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  assorted  "swamps." 
rhey  fought  bitterly  for  water  rights  to  the  valley's  rivers,  and,  as  Margaret 
hooper  has  recounted  in  an  unpublished  University  of  California  master's 
hesis,  they  were  no  strangers  to  fraud.  Their  empire-building  was  capped  in 
.877  by  a  masterfully  engineered  land-grab  that  must  rank  among  the  classics 
if  the  genre.  Under  the  impetus  of  California's  Senator  Sargent,  who  was 
LCting  on  behalf  of  Haggin  and  Tevis,  Congress  hurriedly  approved  the  Desert 
^nd  Act,  and  the  bill  was  signed  by  President  Grant  in  the  last  davs  of  his 
idministration.  The  law  had  the  effect  of  removing  several  hundred  thousand 
Lcres  from  settlement  under  the  Homestead  Act.  These  lands,  which  were  said 

0  be  worthless  desert,  were  to  be  sold  in  640  acre  sections  to  any  individual 

c'hether  or  not  he  resided  on  the  land — who  would  promise  to  provide  irriga- 
ion.  The  price  was  to  be  25  cents  per  acre  down,  with  an  additional  $1  per 
ere  to  be  paid  after  reclamation. 

Needless  to  say,  much  of  the  land  in  question  was  far  from  worthless.  The 
hunk  of  it  eyed  by  Haggin  and  Tevis  was  located  close  to  the  Kern  River, 
nd  was  partially  settled.  A  San  Francisco  Chronicle  story  of  1877  describes 
i^hat  happened  next : 

"The  President's  signature  was  not  dry  on  the  cunningly  devised  enactment 
efore  Boss  Carr  [Haggin  and  Tevis'  agent  in  the  valley]  and  his  confederates 
rere  advised  from  Washington  that  the  breach  was  open.  It  was  Saturday,  the 
1st  of  March.  The  applications  were  in  readiness,  sworn  and  subscribed  by 
roxies.  ...  All  that  Saturday  night  and  the  following  Sunday,  the  clerks  in 
ae  Land  Office  were  busy  recording  and  filing  the  bundles  of  applications 
umped  upon  them  by  Boss  Carr,  although  it  was  not  until  several  days  after 
bat  the  office  was  formally  notified  of  the  approval  of  the  Desert  Land  Act." 

Thus,  by  hiring  scores  of  vagabonds  to  enter  phony  claims  for  640  acres, 
nd  then  by  transferring  those  claims  to  themselves,  Haggin  and  Tevis  were 
ble  to  acquire  title  to  approximately  150  square  miles  of  valley  land  before 
nybody  else  in  California  had  even  heard  of  the  Desert  Land  Act.  In  the 
recess,  they  dislodged  settlers  who  had  not  yet  perfected  their  titles  under 
Id  laws  and  who  were  caught  unawares  by  the  new  one.  The  Chronicle  called 
tie  whole  maneuver  an  "atrocious  villainy"  and  demanded  return  of  the  stolen 
mds.  A  federal  investigation  followed,  but  Haggin  and  Tevis,  as  usual, 
merged  triumphant. 

All  this  skullduggery  would  be  of  little  contemporary  interest  were  it  not 
)r  the  fact  that  the  empires  accumulated  by  the  likes  of  Miller,  Haggin  and 
evis  are  still  with  us  in  only  slightly  different  form;  they  have  become  the 
ast,  highly  mechanized  corporate  farms  that  monopolize  California's  best 
irmland  and  produce  most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  and  much  of  the  sugar 

^Horace  Greeley,  who  voted  for  the   Swamp  Lands  Act,  confessed  later  that  he  had 
pen     completely   duped.   .    .   .   The  consequence  was  a  reckless  and  fraudulent   transfer 
"./  :  "billions  of  choice  public  lands,  whole  sections   of  which  had  not  enough  muck 
tt  their  surface  to  accommodate  a  single  fair-sized  frog." 
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and  cotton  that  America  consumes.  The  fate  of  Haggin  and  Tevis'  holdin 
particularly  interesting.  In  1890,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  empire  h<^ 
their   deaths,    the   two    entrepreneurs    incorporated   under    the   name    of    I 
County  Land  Company.   Until  the  1930s  most  of  the  company's  vast  at - 
was  still  used  for  cattle  grazing.   In  1936  a  copious  deposit  of  oil   wa; 
covered  beneath  the  company's  lands,  producing  a   colossal   windfall   for 
heirs  of  Haggin  and  Tevis.  Rather  than  pay  taxes  on  the  full  amount  of  ii 
oil    earnings,    the    company    began    sinking    them    into    irrigation    pipes    an 
sprinklers,  thereby  upgrading  rangeland  worth  $25  an  acre  into  prime  <-r<>] 
land  worth  $1000  an  acre,  and  later  into  orchards  worth  up  to  $4000  an  ii'-v 
By  1965  a  share  of  Kern  County  Land  Company  stock  that  sold  for  $3:i  i 
1933  was  worth   (after  splits  totaling  40  for  1)   $2680— and  had  paid  $18H:j  i 
dividends.    Finally,    in    1967,    Kern    County    Land    Company    was    bought    t> 
Tenneco   (of  whom  more  in  my  next  article). 

Meanwhile,  the  Civil  War  had  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  not  t 
the  end  of  the  plantation  system.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  leader  of  the  Radi^i 
Republicans,  proposed  dividing  the  large  Southern  estates  and  giving  to  fr^f^ 
Negroes  and  landless  whites  forty  acres  and  some  cash.  "Homesteads  to  rhf  j 
[Negroes],"  he  argued,  "are  far  more  valuable  than  the  immediate  rights  < 
suffrage,  though  both  are  their  due."  This  was  too  venturesome  a  proposa 
however,  even  for  the  Radicals,  and  it  did  not  get  far  in  Congress.  As  a  resul 
Negroes  and  poor  whites  in  the  South  remained  landless,  and  a  century  latt 
a  large  Southern  grower  would  tell  a  CBS  newsman  making  a  documenta^^  o 
farm  workers,  "We  no  longer  own  our  slaves,  we  rent  them." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  Congress  continued  to  squander  the  natioiu 
patrimony  with  abandon.  The  railroads  were  granted  134  million  acres,  plu 
another  49  million  by  the  states.  Often  the  railroads  would  allow  settlers  t 
stay  and  improve  the  land,  then  evict  them  later  and  sell  the  upgraded  proi 
erty  at  a  considerable  profit.  Congress  did  nothing  to  remedy  such  abuses.  ] 
was  busy  enacting — in  addition  to  the  Swamp  Lands  Act  and  Desert  Land 
Act— such  giveaways  as  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1872  and  the  Timber  an 
Stone  Act  of  1878.  Under  the  latter,  lumbermen  and  quarry  operators  acquire 
millions  of  acres  at  $2.50  an  acre,  largely  by  using  the  same  "dummy  entr.^ 
man"  technique  that  Haggin  and  Tevis  had  so  advantageously  employed.  Unde 
the  former,  landgrabbers  w^ere  able  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  public  land  fo 
purposes  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  mining  or  even  settlement. 

Congress  was  not  entirely  blind  to  what  was  happening,  and  it  did  strik 
some  blows  for  agrarian  democracy,  but  these  were  to  a  considerable  exter. 
diluted  or  subverted  by  subsequent  legislation  and  administrative  betrayal: 
Under  pressure  from  landless  frontiersmen,  Congress  passed  the  Preemptio 
Act  of  1841,  allowing  families  to  settle  on  160  acres  of  unsurveyed  public  lane 
with  first  right  to  purchase  when  the  land  was  ultimately  placed  on  sale.  Thi 
was  as  far  as  Congress  was  willing  to  go  at  the  time,  since  the  South  feare 
homesteading  would  undermine  slavery.  In  1962,  however,  with  no  Southerner 
sitting,  Congress  adopted  the  Homestead  Act,  partially  as  a  reward  for  Unio 
soldiers.  The  law  stands  as  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  American  land  policy 
For  the  first  time,  full  title  to  public  land  was  to  be  granted  free  of  charge  t 
actual  settlers.  A  family  could  acquire  up  to  160  acres — one  quarter  of  a  squar 
mile — if  it  occupied  and  improved  the  land  for  five  years.  It  was  a  fine  la^ 
in  theory,  but  by  the  time  it  was  enacted  a  substantial  portion  of  the  bes 
land  in  America  was  already  accounted  for.  Congress  made  things  worse  a 
historian  Paul  Wallace  Gates  has  noted,  by  removing  additional  valuabl 
acreage  from  homestead  settlement — usually  by  giving  it  to  the  railroads,  o) 
as  under  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  to  the  states,  who  in  turn  sold  it  t 
speculators.  Shoddy  administration  by  the  Land  Office  did  not  help  matter 
either.  Cattlemen  and  speculators,  both  large  and  small,  made  widespread  us 
of  the  "dummy  entryman"  trick  and  other  ruses  to  acquire  holdings  far  i 
excess  of  160  acres,  and  the  Land  Office  lacked  either  the  will  or  the  abilit 
to  stop  them. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  almost  all  the  available  land  in  America  ha 
been  staked  out  by  one  interest  or  another,  and  many  Populists  and  reformer 
were  displeased  with  the  result.  The  Great  Plains  states  were,  by  and  larg< 
democratically  settled,  but  the  same  could  not  be  said  for  the  South  and  Wes 
Henry  George  described  California  as  "a  country  not  of  farms  but  .  .  .  < 
plantations  and  estates,"  and  thought  a  single  tax  on  land  was  the  reined: 
The  social  effects  of  maldistributed  land  were  most  readily  seen  in  the  in 
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poverishment  of  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  in  the  South,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  in  the  West. 

Almost  providentially,  however,  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  mistakes  of 

the  past  and  to  open  up  new  lands  for  homesteading  presented  itself.  Thanks 

to  modern  civil  engineering,  the  arid  expanses  of  the  West,  once  useful  only 

for  grazing,  could  be  irrigated  and  turned  into  cropland.  Much  of  the  land 

I  beyond  the  Rockies  could  thereby  be  transformed  into  a  kind  of  New  Midwest, 

I  characterized  by  family  owned  and  operated  farms.  The  instrument  of  this 

I  transformation  would  be  a  massive  federal  reclamation  program ;  the  Reclama- 

I  tion  Act  of  1902  was  its  charter. 

I      F.  H.  Hewell,  first  director  of  the  federal  Reclamation   Service,  explained 

the  purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Act  as  "not  so  much  to  irrigate  the  land,  as 

it  is  to  make  homes.  ...  It  is  not  to  irrigate  the  land  which  now  belongs  to 

I  large  corporations,  or  even  to  small  ones ;  it  is  not  to  make  these  men  wealthy, 

I  but  it  is  to  bring  about  a  condition  whereby  that  land  shall  be  put  into  the 

hands  of  the  small  owner,  whereby  the  man  with  a  family  can  get  enough  good 

land  to  support  that  family,  to  become  a  good  citizen,^  and  to  have  all  the 

'  comforts   and   necessities    which    rightfully    belong   to   an    American   citizen." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  more  succinct:  "Every   [reclamation]  dollar  is  spent 

to  build  up  the  small  man  of  the  West  and  prevent  the  big  man,  East  or  West, 

coming  in  and  monopolizing  the  water  and  land." 

Federal  reclamation  would  bring  about  this  democratic  renaissance  by  using 

both  a  carrot  and  a  stick.  The  carrot  would  be  subsidized  water;  the  stick 

was  lodged  in  two  crucial  provisions  of  the  1902  Act— the  160-acre  limitation, 

I  and  the  so-called  residency   requirement.   The  first  provided   that  no   person 

I  could  receive  federal  water  for  use  on  more  than  a  homestead  farm  of  160 

!  acres ;  the  second  provided  that  water  would  be  delivered  only  to  "an  actual 

I  bona  fide  resident  of  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  residing  in  the  neighbor- 

;  hood."  By  attaching  these  twin  limitations  to  its  delivery  of  subsidized  water. 

I  federal  reclamation  would,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  sponsors,  "not  only  .  . 

I  prevent  the  monopoly  of  public  land,  but  .  .  .  break  up  existing  monopolies 

throughout  the  arid  region." 

It  sounded  confiscatory— indeed,  almost  revolutionary— but  the  large  West- 
lem  landowners  could  hardly  complain.  They  had,  in  the  first  place,  acquired 
!  their  empires  at  prices  that  were  scandalously  low  and  through  stratagems 
that  were  at  best  unethical  and  at  worst  illegal.  Moreover,  it  was  not  as  if 
I  Congress  was  about  to  drive  them  into  unwilling  bankruptcy.  The  law  did  not 
I  require  them  to  accept  federal  water;  it  merely  provided  that,  if  they  chose 
i  to  sip  at  the  public  trough,  they  would,  in  due  course,  have  to  sell  their  lands 
I  in  excess  of  160  acres.  Subsequent  regulations  established  that  they  could  re- 
;  ceive  subsidized  water  for  ten  years  before  parting  with  their  excess*  holdings — 
ta  time  span  which  allowed  for  enough  farming  profit  to  satisfy  all  but  the 
I  greediest 

I  Nevertheless,  the  intended  transformation  of  the  West  did  not  occur.  Great 
I  dams  were  built,  rivaling  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  their  wondrousness ;  reser- 
voirs were  formed,  and  aqueducts  constructed.  By  1970  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion spent  almost  $10  billion  and  irrigated  nearly  seven  million  acres.  Yet  land 
monopoly  is  more  firmly  entrenched  in  the  West  than  ever ;  federal  water  has 
flowed  and  continues  to  fiow  in  great  quantity  to  the  huge  absentee-owned 
corporate  estates  that  should,  under  the  law,  have  been  broken  up  and  sold  to 
small  resident  farmers.  In  the  words  of  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  the 
wholesale,  continuing  violations  of  the  1902  Act  constitute  "a  water  steal 
i  reminiscent  of  the  scandals"  of  Teapot  Dome  and  the  "great  land  frauds." 
'  Nearly  a  century  ago  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  warned:  "The  land  .  .  . 
taken  by  two  or  three  men  is  sufficient  to  afford  homes  and  independence  to 
hundreds  of  intelligent,  industrious  and  honest  settlers.  It  is  this  class  that 
makes,  as  it  is  the  other  [land  monopolists]  that  ruins  a  country.  The  con- 
firmation of  title  to  the  monopolists  means  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
soil  to  a  nonresident  aristocracy,  and  its  continued  cultivation  by  a  race  of 
aliens  and  coolies.  Let  it  be  awarded  to  the  settlers,  and  schools,  roads, 
churches  and  general  prosperity  will  ensue." 

This  and  similar  warnings  went  unheeded;  the  South  and  West  developed 
as  the  Chronicle  feared.  Ownership  of  particular  estates  shifted  hands  over  the 
course  of  several  depressions,  panics  and  booms,  and  in  recent  years  the  trend 
has  been  toward  ownership  by  large  corporations — often  oil  companies  or  con- 
glomerates. But  though  the  names  have  changed,  the  pattern  of  large  land- 
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holdings  has  held  steady  throughout.  A  nonresident  landed  aristocracy— toda 
composed  of  such  diverse  persons  as  Sen.  Eastland  and  the  directors  of  Ter 
neco — enjoy  vast  power. 

Along  with  absentee  ownership,  racial  exploitation  became  a  way  of  life  I 
the  West,  as  it  previously  had  in  the  South  but  as  it  never  did  in  the  Midwest 
Chinese  and  Japanese  field  hands  were  succeeded  by  Hindus,  Filipinos  an 
Mexicans.  The  treatment  of  Japanese  farmworkers  is  particularly  instructive 
For  many  years  they  were  enthusiastically  praised  by  California  growers  •  the 
performed  the  most  menial  tasks  with  great  skill  and  without  asking  favor 
(such  as  transportaiton  and  boarding)  of  their  employers.  Soon,  however,  th 
Japanese  began  leasing  land  for  themselves— usually  "useless"  marsh  or  desei 
which  they  would  reclaim  and  plant  with  rice  or  other  crops.  Through  thrii 
and  hard  work,  they  even  began  achieving  their  ambition  to  own  land.  Thi 
was  too  much  for  the  land  monopolists,  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  Alie 
Land  Act  of  1913,  designed  to  force  the  Japanese  to  sell  their  improved  Ian 
to  them. 

Other  effects  of  concentrated  land  ownership  were  as  the  Chronicle  foresa\^ 
Schools,  shops  and  civic  institutions  never  blossomed  in  those  parts  of  th 
South  and  West  dominated  by  giant  landholdings.  Enormous  disparity  o 
wealth  and  power  is  rarely  conducive  to  widespread  involvement  in  publi 
affairs,  and  is  even  less  so  when  large  portions  of  the  population  are  migrant 
or  are  barred  by  one  means  or  another  from  voting.  Why,  after  all,  should  a 
absentee  landlord  spend  his  taxes  on  good  public  schools,  when  his  own  chi: 
dren  go  to  private  school  and  an  educated  work  force  is  the  last  thing  h 
wants  ? 

What  was  not  foreseen,  was  the  impact  that  land  monopoly  would  eventual!: 
have  on  American  cities.  If  the  Southern  plantations  and  Mexican  land  grant 
had  been  broken  up,  if  Western  land  had  been  distributed  in  limited-size  pai 
eels  to  actual  settlers  as  generously  as  it  was  handed  out  in  prodigious  chunk 
to  speculators,  if  the  reclamation  law  had  been  vigorously  enforced,  it  1 
doubtful  that  the  cities  would  be  as  overcrowded  and  as  beset  as  they  ar 
today.  Blacks  and  landless  whites  would,  in  smaller  numbers,  have  migrate^ 
to  the  cities,  but  they  would  not  have  been  so  ill-prepared  had  they  descende 
from  landowning  farmers.  They  would  have  had  dignity,  schooling,  some  es 
perience  in  public  affairs,  and  perhaps  saving  enough  to  establish  a  footholc 

The  question  now  is  whether  we  are  going  to  compound  the  errors  and  ir 
justices  of  the  past  or  remedy  them. 


[From  the  New  Republic  magazine,  June  12,  1971] 

Land  Reform — II :  The  Vanishing  Small  Fabmee 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 

Yghish  Bulbulian's  face  is  weathered,  his  pace  somewhat  slowed.  But  whe: 
he  looks  back  at  what  he  has  left  for  his  son  Berge  and  his  grandchildrei 
Yghish  Bulbulian  is  a  proud  man. 

Born  in  Armenia  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Bulbulian  fled  his  homelan 
during  World  War  I  when  more  than  a  million  Armenians  were  slaughters 
by  the  Turks.  He  arrived,  penniless,  in  California  and  settled  near  Fresnc 
where  a  large  colony  of  Armenians  had  gathered.  For  several  years  he  workei 
as  a  field  hand  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  valleys,  managing  to  save  . 
few  pennies  each  payday.  By  1929  he  was  able  to  scrape  together  $500  for 
down  payment  on  20  acres,  part  of  a  homestead  that  was  up  for  sale.  He,  hi 
wife  and  son  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  in  the  fields,  an 
when  they  weren't  working  their  own  land  they  were  hiring  themselves  on 
to  others. 

In  1943  Bulbulian  added  30  acres  to  his  farm,  and  every  decade  or  s 
thereafter  he  added  more.  Today,  he  and  his  son  grow  grapes  and  currants  o 
150  acres ;  though  he's  78,  he  still  helps  plant,  irrigate  and  box  his  crop.  Hi 
Income  has  not  been  high,  but  there  were  enough  good  years  to  permit  som* 
amenities.  Father  and  son  now  live  in  comfortable,  well-furnished  houses,  an 
drive  late  model  cars. 

It's  no  rags-to-riches  story,  and  Bulbulian  is  no  Horatio  Alger  figure,  bn 
he  is  an  example  of  the  many  immigrant  farm  hands  who,  through  f  ruga  lit 
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nd  hard  work,  rose  to  become  farm  owners.  Unfortunately,  he  represents  a 
ying  breed. 

In  the  1920s,  when  Bulbulian  got  to  California,  it  was  natural  for  field 
iborers  to  aspire  to  become  small  farmers.  Today  it  is  almost  unthinkable, 
'or  the  same  20  acres  that  Bulbulian  bought  40  years  ago  for  $500  down,  an 
spiring  farmer  now  would  need  $12,000  down.  Moreover,  it  would  be  pointless 
or  him  to  buy  only  20  acres;  he'd  need  at  least  four  times  that  to  have  a 
ghting  chance.  And  while  Bulbulian  could  make  do,  when  starting,  with  two 
lules  and  a  plow,  his  contemporary  counterpart  would  require  thousands  of 
oUars  worth  of  tractors,  chemicals  and  other  equipment.  Little  wonder  that 
m  persons  without  an  inheritance  or  outside  income  are  entering  farming, 
r  that  the  number  of  farmers  of  Bulbulian's  size  is  rapidly  shrinking. 

US  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  tell  the  story:  in  1950  there  were 
4  million  farms  in  America ;  today  the  figure  is  around  2.9  million.  As  the 
umber  of  farms  declines,  the  average  size  of  remaining  farms  increases :  it's 
ow  over  380  acres,  compared  to  215  acres  20  years  ago.  And  as  agriculture 
;eadily  becomes  more  mechanized,  it  comes  to  be  dominated  by  those  who 
ave  capital — the  most  successful  family  farmers,  and  the  giant  corporations, 
hus,  in  1969,  the  largest  40,000  farms,  representing  less  than  two  percent  of 
le  total  number,  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  America's  farm  sales. 

These  are  the  broad  statistics.  Behind  them  are  the  economic  forces,  abetted 
y  government  policies,  which  say  to  the  small  farmer :  either  get  bigger  or 
it  out.  The  pattern  is  typically  like  this:  a  farm  of  80  or  160  acres  has 
jlonged  to  a  family  for  generations  It  is  squeezed  by  rising  local  taxes,  the 
[gh  cost  of  farm  equipment,  and  corporate  competition.  The  old  man  dies  or 
stires.  What  will  the  children  do?  To  survive  as  farmers  they  must  expand 
Id  mechanize.  The  other  option  is  to  sell,  perhaps  to  a  suburban  developer, 
;rhaps  to  another  farmer  who  is  expanding.  The  latter  course  is  easier,  and 
creasingly  it  is  the  one  that  is  chosen. 

The  trend  towards  corporate  farming  greatly  intensifies  the  pressures  on  the 
dependent  small  farmer.  This  trend  is  strongest  in  the  South  and  West, 
irticularly  in  Florida,  California,  Texas,  Arizona  and  Hawaii,  where  large 
nd  units  have  long  been  the  rule.  Big  canners  like  Minute  Maid,  a  subsidiary 

Coca-Cola,  and  Libby-McNeill  &  Libby,  own  an  estimated  20  percent  of 
iorida's  citrus  groves,  compared  with  less  than  one  percent  in  1960.  Corporate 
nns  in  California  account  for  90  percent  of  the  melon  crop,  40  percent  of 
e  cattle  sold,  38  percent  of  the  cotton  produced  and  30  percent  of  the  citrus 
uits.  Two  conglomerates,  Purex  and  United  Brands,  now  control  one-third 

the  green  leafy  vegetable  production  in  the  United  States,  and  the  list  of 
her  blue  chips  lately  plunging  into  agriculture,  according  to  the  Agribusiness 
3countability  Project,  includes  Tenneco,  Gulf  &  Western,  Penn  Central,  W. 

Grace,  Del  Monte,  Getty  Oil,  Goodyear,  Monsanto,  Union  Carbide,  Kaiser 
[uminum,  Aetna  Life,  Boeing,  Dow  Chemical  and  American  Cyanamid. 
Why  are  major  corporations  suddenly  fascinated  with  farming,  a  business 
tiere  profit  margins  are  generally  small?  The  motives  are  chiefiy  three:  land 
eculation,  tax  dodging,  and  the  development  of  integrated  "total  food 
stems." 

Suppose  for  example  that  a  company  invests  $1  million  a  year  of  nonagri- 
Itural  earning  in  improving  a  large  tract  of  farmland — by  planting  pear 
ees,  say,  or  laying  irrigation  pipes.  It  pays  no  taxes  on  the  $1  million,  and 
n  deduct  from  its  remaining  taxes  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  trees  until  they 
ar  fruit,  and  the  depreciable  value  of  the  irrigation  pipes.  Then  suppose, 

is  usually  the  case,  that  each  dollar  thus  invested  creates  a  corresponding 
crease  in  the  market  value  of  the  land.  Suppose  further  that  the  company 
Us  the  land  to  another  corporation  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Its  profit  on  the 
tid  sale  is  then  approximately  equal  to  the  earnings  it  has  invested  over  the 
cade — in  this  case,  $10  million.  However,  these  earnings  are  now  in  the 
rm  of  capital  gains,  and  are  taxed  at  25  percent  rather  than  48  percent, 
ms,  the  company  has  made  a  multimillion  dollar  profit  at  the  taxpayers' 
pense.  Any  income  the  farm  may  have  produced  during  this  period  is  frosting 

the  cake. 

Many  corporations  have  their  eyes  on  farming  for  another  reason:  they  see 
St  profits  accruing  to  vertically  integrated  conglomerates  that  control  every 
ige  of  the  food  production  and  distribution  process  from  raw  nitrogen  to 
ecooked  souffle  on  the  dinner  table.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact — indeed, 
ey  are  largely  responsible  for  it — that  profits  in  the  food  industry  go  in- 
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creasingly  to  companies  in  the  food  husineaa  rather  than  to  farmers:  in 
only  33  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  food  went  to  farmers,  down 
40  cents  two  decades  ago. 

No  single  company  better  exemplifies  the  corporate  plunge  into  fai 
than  Tenneco,  formerly  Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmission.  In  addition  i 
oil,  natural  gas  and  ship-building  interests,  Tenneco  controls  over  a  m 
acres  in  California  and  Arizona,  mostly  as  a  result  of  its  purchase  in 
of  Kern  County  Land  Company.  It  also  produces  agricultural  chemicah 
owns  J.  I.  Case,  a  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery,  Heggblade-Marguk 
leading  California  farm  management  firm,  and  the  Packaging  Corporati 
America. 

Tenneco  makes  money  out  of  its  landholdings  from  all  directions.  Fir 
course,  are  the  tax-privileged  revenues  from  oil  and  gas  that  lie  beneat 
surface.  Then  there  is  land  development,  the  ultimate  stage  in  the  specu 
game.  Tenneco  has  half  a  dozen  major  developments  planned  or  underw 
California.  One  is  the  Pine  Mountain  Club,  a  3200-acre  recreational  co 
nity  in  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  about  an  hour's  drive  from  Los  An 
Another  6000-acre  development  on  the  outskirts  of  Bakersfield  will  inclu 
industrial  park,  a  shopping  center,  a  golf  course  and  a  retirement  commi 
One  of  the  company's  cleverest  gambits  was  to  donate  370  acres  near  Bt 
field  for  a  new  state  college.  (Lands  for  UCLA  and  the  University  of  Calif 
at  Irvine  were  similarly  donated  by  large  landholders.)  According  to  S 
Askin,  executive  vice-president  of  Tenneco,  the  college  "enhances  the  val 
an  additional  6500  acres  of  company  land." 

It  is  Tenneco's  multi-faceted  agribusiness  operations,  however,  that  ca{ 
longest  shadow  over  the  small  farmer's  future.  Tenneco's  aim,  says  Aski 
to  accomplish  integration  from  the  seedling  to  the  supermarket."  The  con 
is  already  far  advanced  along  that  road.  It  grows,  on  magnificently  irri 
former  Kern  County  Land  Company  farmlands,  an  enormous  diversity  of  ( 
including  corn,  potatoes,  barley,  sugar  beets,  cotton,  almonds,  grapes,  on 
lemons,  peaches,  pears  and  plums.  For  capital  inputs  it  has  its  own  ag 
tural  chemicals  and  farm  machinery.  For  processing  and  packaging  it  : 
huge  new  plant  near  Bakersfield,  more  than  six  times  as  large  as  a  fo 
field.  It  is  currently  testing  a  brand  name  identification  program  whi( 
hopes,  will  make  the  Tenneco  Sun  Giant  label  a  household  word  in  foo( 

Against  this  kind  of  competition,  what  chance  does  the  small  farmer  : 
He  survives  or  fails  on  his  crop  income  alone.  He  does  not  have  the  bene 
outside  earnings,  or  the  luxury  of  converting  current  income  into  future  ci 
gains.  He  might  wish  to  expand  or  to  buy  more  equipment,  but  to  do 
must  use  his  own  money,  not  the  Treasury's.  When  local  property  taxes 
because  of  encroaching  suburbia,  the  large  corporation  can  absorb  the  inc 
as  a  hedge  against  future  speculative  profits.  For  the  small  farmer  I 
taxes  simply  mean  a  decrease  in  the  income  on  which  he  must  live.  No 
he  recoup  farming  losses  with  profits  from  machinery,  chemicals,  proce 
packaging  or  marketing.  If  he  is  not  paid  enough  cash  for  his  crop, 
wiped  out,  regardless  of  how  profitable  the  other  stages  of  food  prodi 
might  be. 

Corporations  have  other  advantages  over  small  farmers,  including  i 
to  credit.  According  to  a  Department  of  Agriculture  study  in  1966,  corp 
farmers  are  able  to  borrow  nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  their  assets 
family  farmers  are.  Corporations  also  enjoy  the  government-sanctioned 
lege  of  exploiting  their  employees  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  any  oth( 
dustry.  The  federal  minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  is  $1.30  an  hou 
cents  below  the  minimum  paid  to  all  other  workers.  And  while  it  is  a  f 
for  ordinary  individuals  to  harbor  illegal  aliens,  it  is  not  a  crime  for  gr( 
to  employ  them.  Such  laws  as  these  not  only  abuse  farmworkers;  they 
hurt  the  self-employed  farmer  who,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  giant  gro 
winds  up  having  to  exploit  himself. 

Farming  corporations  receive  further  government  aid  in  the  form  of 
sidies.  Among  these  are  payments  for  reduced  crop  production.  Since  fai 
with  large  landholdings  are  able  to  "not-grow"  more  crops  than  are  fai 
with  small  holdings,  their  subsidies  are  more  generous.  Charles  Sch 
former  director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  estimates  the  total  cost  of  farm 
sidies  at  .$9  to  $10  billion  annually,  the  lion's  share  of  which  goes  not  to 
farmers,  who  need  it,  but  to  the  corporate  giants.  Last  year,  the  J.  G.  Be 
Co.   of  Calif,   received   federal   subsidies   totalling   $4.4   million ;   Tennec< 
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5  million ;  the  Florida-based  US  Sugar  Company  collected  $1.1  million ;  the 
Ita  and  Pine  Land  Company  of  Mississippi  bagged  $814,000.  A  newly  en- 
:ed  $55,000  ceiling  will  reduce  some  of  the  largest  handout  this  year,  but  the 
litation  has  too  many  loopholes  (for  example,  the  ceiling  is  computed  on  a 
•  crop  and  per  nominal  owner  or  lessor  basis)  to  be  effective. 
Subsidies  also  come  in  the  form  of  water,  delivered  to  many  farmers'  door- 
ps  by  federally-funded  reclamation  projects.  The  price  paid'  by  water  users 
well  below  the  actual  cost  of  delivering  the  water.  Most  of  the  cost  of 
Iding  dams  and  aqueducts  is  charged  to  the  general  Treasury  and  to 
Iroelectric  power  consumers. 

n  theory,  federally  subsidized  water  is  legally  barred  from  delivery  to 
ms  of  more  than  160  acres,  and  to  all  absentee-owned  farms.  In  practice 
!  law  is  widely  violated,  to  the  detriment  of  the  family  farmers  it  was 
ended  to  help.  Thus,  small  farmers  in  California  are  now  being  hurt  by 
delivery  of  new  water  to  lands  owned  by  Tenneco,  Getty  Oil,  the  Tejon 
Qch,  Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  among 
ers.  Production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  these  heretofore  arid  lands 
1  soon  flood  the  market,  thereby  driving  dowTi  prices.  Much  of  the  same 
e  awaits  small  farmers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  vast  lands  con- 
lied  by  Boeing,  the  Burlington  Northern,  Utah  and  Idaho  Sugar,  and 
ifac  of  Hawaii  are  about  to  receive  federally-dammed  water  from  the 
umbia  River. 

N^elfare  is  another  indirect  subsidy  to  large  growers,  though  they're  not 
lined  to  admit  it.  It  allows  them  to  use  laborers  for  a  few  months,  then 
t  them  aside,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they'll  survive  until  the  follow- 
year's  work  season,  without  having  to  be  paid  a  living  wage.  On  top  of 
5  are  the  millions  spent  by  federal  and  state  governments  on  agricultural 
earch— a  subsidy  that  no  other  industry  enjoys.  While  some  of  this  research 
ps  the  small  farmer,  the  bulk  of  it  is  aimed  at  breeding  crops  and  design- 
machines  for  large-scale  farming. 

rhat  will  be  the  future  of  American  Agriculture?  If  present  policies  con- 
le,  the  answer  seems  fairly  obvious:  the  poor  will  be  squeezed,  the  rich 
I  be  subsidized,  and  in  the  end  only  the  biggest  and  best  integrated  opera- 
is  will  survive.  The  prospect  pleases  corporate  moguls  like  Bank  of  America 
president  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  who  has  called  for  a  program  ''to  enable 
small  uneconomic  farmer — the  one  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  his 
m  to  the  commercial  level  by  expansion  or  merger — to  take  his  land  out  of 
duction  with  dignity."  It  terrifies  small  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  no 
I  different  than  their  giant  competitors,  but  simply  less  favored  by  govem- 
it  policies. 

>ne  version  of  what  American  agriculture  may  look  like  can  be  found  in  the 
•niary  1970  issue  of  National  Geographic.  Here  are  stunning  photographs 
m  egg  factory  near  Los  Angeles  where  two  million  caged  Leghorns  gobble 
tons  of  feed  and  lay  one  million  eggs  each  day ;  a  cattle  metropolis  in 
orado  where  100,000  steers  are  fattened  on  formulas  prescribed  by  com- 
er; a  $23,000  tomato  harvesting  machine,  developed  by  the  University  of 
ifornia,  that  snaps  up  specially  bred  tomatoes  for  farmworkers  to  sort 
le  taped  music  purrs  in  the  background. 

hese  photographs  of  contemporary  marvels  are  accompanied  by  an  artist's 
iction  of  an  early  21st  century  farm  (if  that  is  the  proper  word)  as  fore- 
1  by  USDA  specialists.  All  operations  are  monitored  by  one  man  from  a 
ble-top  control  tower.  An  enormous  remote-control  tiller  rolls  across  a  ten- 
e-long  wheat  field  on  tracks  that  keep  in  from  compacting  the  soil.  An- 
sr  gigantic  machine  automatically  w^aters  a  ten-mile  field  of  soybeans,  while 
it-powered  helicopter  sprays  insecticides.  Alongside  a  monorail  track  stand 
air  of  skyscrapers  for  cattle.  Behind  them  are  several  illuminated  plastic 
les  containing  controlled  environments  for  growing  strawberries,  tomatoes 
celery.  A  USDA  expert  outlines  some  other  possibilities:  hills  will  be 
lied  with  nuclear  energy  in  order  to  flatten  extra-long  fields ;  sensors 
led  in  the  soil  will  find  out  when  crops  need  water,  and  automated  irriga- 
'  systems  will  bring  it  to  them ;  airplanes,  computers  and  closed-circuit 
will  be  as  common-place  as  tractors  today. 

somewhat  different  vision  of  the  future — not  endorsed  by  the  USDA — 
be  found  in  a  gently  sloping  field  near  Watsonville,  California.  It  focuses 
human  beings  rather  than  technology,  on  giving  present-day  Yghish  Bul- 
ans  a   chance   to   advance   themselves   rather   than   be   cast   into   ghettos 
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and  larHos.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the  Pajaro  valley  is  a  bustling  new  ent 
prise  called  Cooperative  Compensina,  a  farming  cooperative  formed  sligh 
over  a  year  ago  by  four  Mexican-American  families,  now  expanded  to  twen 
five  and  still  growing. 

The  economics  of  the  cooperative  are  relatively  simple.  There  are  140  ac] 
under  lease,  with  80  planted  in  .strawberries  and  60  in  zucchini  squa 
(Eventually  all  will  be  planted  in  strawberries.)  To  avoid  hassles  the  la 
is  divided  among  the  members  by  lottery,  with  each  family  responsible  for 
own  parcel.  Strawberries  were  chosen  as  the  principal  crop  because  they  p 
vide  a  high  return  and  are  labor-intensive;  there  is  no  machine  in  sight  tl 
can  pick  them.  Each  acre  of  strawberries  produces  about  3000  trays  per  ye 
and  each  tray  sells  for  about  $3.  Thus,  one  acre  earns  about  $9000  a  ye 
Expenses,  not  counting  labor,  come  to  about  half  that,  so  each  family  v^ 
earn  about  $12,000  the  first  year  if  all  goes  well,  plus  whatever  additioi 
income  comes  from  the  squash.  The  second  year,  when  expenses  are  low 
they'll  earn  more.  With  four  or  five  family  members  working  steadily  in  t 
field,  the  earnings  don't  amount  to  much  on  an  hourly  basis — perhaps  $1 
per  hour.  But  total  family  income  will  be  two  or  three  times  what  it  ^ 
when  they  were  hired  laborers  or  sharecroppers.  In  addition  they'll  ha 
equity  in  the  co-op,  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  their  own  boss. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  get  the  co-op  started — the  initial  members  had  to  sera 
up  $500  apiece,  then  look  around  for  credit.  The  Farmers  Home  Administ 
tion,  a  federal  lending  agency,  turned  them  down.  Local  banks,  under  pressi 
from  a  large  local  grower,  were  hesitant,  but  finally  Wells  Fargo  came  throu 
with  a  $150,000  crop  loan,  to  be  repaid  after  the  first  strawberry  harvest 
1972.  An  OEO-funded  consulting  firm,  the  Central  Coast  Counties  Devel( 
ment  Corporation,  lent  another  $100,000,  which  will  be  repaid  in  three  yea 
With  $250,000  in  hand,  the  co-op  was  able  to  purchase  tractors,  root  stc 
and  chemicals.  Now  it  is  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  established  growers, 
not  a  better  one ;  it's  the  only  commercial  strawberry  producer  in  Califori 
that  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  labor  troubles.  By  next  year  it  will 
marketing  strawberries  under  its  own  Cooperativa  Campesina  label,  and 
members  see  no  reason  why  within  five  or  six  years  they  can't  become  a  doi 
nant  factor  within  the  $60  million  strawberry  industry. 

If  the  co-op  prospers,  its  members  don't  plan  to  hoard  the  wealth.  Th 
intend  to  open  up  membership  to  as  many  poor  families  as  the  enterprise  v, 
support.  "We  have  a  saying  in  Spanish,"  says  Refugio  Pinedo,  one  of  t 
founders  and  now  secretary  of  the  co-op.  ''Aqua  que  no  te  tornas,  dejala  corr 
Water  that  you  cannot  drink  yourself,  let  it  run  for  others." 


[From  the  New  Republic  magazine,  June  19,  1971] 

Land  Reform  in  America — III :  The  Case  for  Redistribution 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 

It's  hard  for  people  in  cities  to  appreciate  the  need  for  land  reford  in  t 
United  States.  Most  of  us  have  been  so  cut  off  from  the  land  that,  throu 
ignorance,  we  accept  present  landholding  patterns  as  desirable  or  inevitab 
They  are  neither. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  giving  land  to  the  few  instead  of  the  man 
EflSciency  is  supposed  to  be  the  main  one :  big  farms,  we're  told  by  agribii 
ness  spokesmen,  can  produce  more  food  at  less  cost  and  thus  save  the  c( 
sumer  money.  That  same  thinking  underlies  Soviet  collectives.  What's  OV' 
looked  is  that  in  societies  where  tractors  are  relatively  inexpensive  to  own 
rent,  economies  of  scale  contribute  to  agricultural  abundance  only  marginal 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  there's  nothing  gained  by  having  one  vast  farm 
place  of  several  smaller  ones.  In  fact,  small  farms  are  often  more  product! 
per  acre  because  their  owners  work  harder  and  take  better  care  of  the  soil. 

Large  farms  in  America  are  efficient  at  some  things — they  excell  at  tappi 
the  federal  Treasury  and  exploiting  hired  labor.  Take  away  these  privile^ 
and  the  small  farmer  looks  extremely  good.  As  for  saving  the  consumer  monf 
the  chief  reason  food  prices  have  remained  relatively  low  is  not  large-scj- 
efficiency — it  is  intense  competition.  Allow  a  handful  of  agribusiness  giants 
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in  control  of  the  market  and  prices  will  assuredly  rise  a  lot  more  than  they 
ve. 

There  is,  furthermore,  the  question  of  how  much  efficiency,  and  what  kind, 
desirable.  American  agriculture  is,  if  anything,  too  efficient;  its  chronic 
oblem  is  not  underproduction  but  surpluses:  it  is  the  only  industry  where 
ople  are  paid  not  to  produce.  The  argument  that  ever-increasing  agricultural 
iciency  is  a  desirable  national  goal  is,  therefore,  unsound.  Moreover,  what 
ad  of  efficiency  are  we  talking  about?  When  a  large  grower  increases  his 
afit  margin  by  replacing  farmworkers  with  a  fancy  new  machine,  he's  not 
ing  anybody  but  himself  a  favor.  The  farmworkers,  now  unemployed,  drift 
already  overcrowded  cities,  where  no  jobs  await  them  either.  Welfare  rolls 
d  social  tensions  rise — transferring  to  society  at  large  the  ultimate  cost  of 
BBciency"  on  the  large  farm. 

If  the  advantages  of  large  landholdings  (except  to  those  who  own  them) 
a  scant,  the  harmful  effects  are  legion.  Several  have  already  been  noted: 
J  impoverishment  of  millions  of  rural  families,  and  the  migration  to  cities 
millions  more,  with  little  education  or  hope  of  improvement.  We  expect 
Dr  Americans  to  lift  themselves  up  the  economic  ladder,  yet  by  cutting  them 
from  productive  land  ownership  we  knock  out  the  bottom  rungs, 
rhe  vitality  of  community  life  in  rural  America  has  also  suffered  because 
maldistributed  land.  Main  Street  businesses  are  not  appreciably  aided  by 
■ge  absentee  landowners  who  purchase  their  supplies  in  distant  cities,  or 
underpaid  migrants  who  buy  nothing,  or  by  sharecroppers  forced  to  shop 
the  company  store.  A  study  in  the  1940s  by  Walter  Goldschmidt,  a  Cali- 
'nia  sociologist,  found  that  communities  in  small-farm  areas  have  a  more 
able  middle  class,  more  stable  income  patterns,  better  schools  and  more 
ive  civic  groups  than  do  communities  where  large  landholdings  predominate, 
recent  incident  in  Mendota,  California — a  town  surrounded  by  large  farms — 
ps  explain  why.  A  group  of  citizens  wanted  to  establish  a  special  taxing 
trict  for  construction  of  a  hospital,  the  nearest  one  being  40  miles  away, 
ree  agribusiness  giants  that  owned  more  than  half  the  land  in  the  proposed 
trict  opposed  the  plan,  and  killed  it.  Two  of  the  companies  were  based  in 
ler  California  cities,  and  the  third — Anderson  Clayton — was  headquartered 
Houston. 

Protection  of  the  environment  also  tends  to  be  less  of  a  concern  to  large 
porations — who've  been  despoiling  the  American  landscape  for  the  better 
rt  of  two  centuries — than  to  small  farmers  who  live  on  their  land.  Com- 
lies  farming  for  tax  or  speculative  reasons,  for  example,  seek  to  maximize 
•nings  over  the  short  run.  They  can  milk  the  soil,  deplete  the  underground 
ter  supply  or  poison  the  land  with  pesticides,  knowing  full  well  that  they 
i  eventually  sell.  Resident  farmers  who  hope  to  pass  on  their  land  to  their 
spring  cannot  be  so  careless  with  nature's  gifts.  Moreover,  small-scale  farm- 
lends  itself  much  more  readily  than  does  large-scale  monoculture  to  bio- 
ical  pest  control — a  technique  that  must  increasingly  be  adopted  if  we  are 
avoid  ecological  disaster. 

t  there's  little  to  be  said  for  large  landholdings  on  social  or  environmental 
lunds,  neither  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  inevitable.  Land  concentration  in 
lerica,  particularly  in  the  South  and  West,  is  not  the  result  of  inscrutable 
torical  forces,  but  of  a  long  train  of  government  policies,  sometimes  in  the 
m  of  action;  often  of  inaction.  English  grants  to  large  landholders  in  the 
5nial  South,  and  Mexican  grants  in  the  West,  could  have  been  broken  up 
several  convenient  historical  moments,  but  were  allowed  to  remain  intact. 
5t  empires  of  public  lands  were  given  away  in  large  chunks  to  speculators, 
her  than  in  small  parcels  to  settlers.  Tax  and  labor  laws,  reclamation 
jects  and  government-financed  research,  have  encouraged  large-scale  cor- 
ate  agriculture,  to  the  detriment  of  independent  small  farmers  and  landless 
mworkers.  On  top  of  all  this  have  come  the  government's  ultimate  reward 
big  landholders:  cash  subsidies,  mainly  for  being  big. 

Vhy,  then,  do  we  need  land  reform  in  America?  About  the  only  thing  that 
L  be  said  for  large  landholdings  is  that  they  exist,  and  in  the  spirit  of  free 
erprise,  ought  to  be  left  untouched.  This  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor 
leaving  things  as  they  are.  Land,  however,  is  not  like  other  forms  of  wealth 
Dur  economy,  which  we  allow  to  be  accumulated  without  limit :  it  is  a  public 
ource,  it  is  finite,  and  it  is  where  people  live  and  work.  Free  enterprise  does 
merely  imply  the  right  to  be  big.  It  also  implies  the  right  to  start.  As 
porate  farms  become  increasingly  integrated  with  processors  and  distribu- 
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tors,  as  they  arvance  toward  the  technological  mlllenium  in  which  ten-m 
long  fields  are  sowed  and  harvested  by  computer-controlled  machines,  the  rij 
to  get  a  start  in  agriculture  will  be  obliterated— as  it  almost  is  today  Aim 
cans  must  decide  whether  they  want  the  rich  to  get  richer  or  the  poor  to  h{ 
a  chance.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  poor  can  have 
chance.  If  it  is  closed  off,  if  the  profits  of  the  few^  are  given  precedence  o^ 
the  needs  of  the  many,  the  consequences  can  only  be  unpleasant. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  it's  time  to  reform  landholding  pattei 
in  the  United  States.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  talked  70  years  ago  of  ^ 
frontier  as  a  "safety  valve"  for  urban  discontent.  If  ever  the  cities  needec 
safety  valve,  it  is  now.  Urban  problems  are  virtually  insoluble ;  city  reside 
seem  on  the  verge  of  a  mass  psychotic  breakdown.  The  exodus  from  the  co 
tryside  must  not  only  be  stopped,  it  must  be  dramatically  reversed. 

One  approach  to  the  problem  of  population  dispersal  is  to  build  new  cc 
munities  on  rural  lands  now  owned  by  speculators.  This  will  undoubtei 
happen,  but  it's  far  from  enough.  It  is  much  more  important  to  revive  exist: 
rural  communities,  and  to  do  so  by  enabling  greater  numbers  of  people 
live  decently  off  the  land.  There  is  no  shortage  of  people  who  want  to  remi 
on  the  land,  or  return  to  it,  if  they  could  do  so  at  higher  than  a  subsistei 
level.  Many  Mexican-Americans,  blacks  and  Indians  would  be  among  th( 
So  would  many  whites  who  have  become  drained,  physically  and  spiritual 
by  city  living.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  frontier  is  long  gone.  That's  why 
form,  as  opposed  to  the  giving  away  of  unsettled  land,  is  essential. 

Land  reform  is  also  needed  to  increase  the  number  of  people  in  the  Unii 
States  who  are  free.  This  may  sound  silly  in  a  country  that  presumes  to 
a  breeder  of  free  men.  Yet  ever-increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are  not  rea 
free  to  assume  responsibilities  or  to  make  major  decisions  affecting  th 
lives.  They  work  for  large  corporations  or  government  bureaucracies  or 
assembly  lines.  They  are  not  their  own  bosses,  not  proud  of  their  work,  a 
not  motivated  to  exercise  their  full  rights  as  citizens.  Farming  has  tra 
tionally  been  a  bastion  of  the  independent  small  businessman  who  w^on't  U 
guff  from  anybody  and  who  prides  himself  on  the  quality  of  his  work.  But  n 
farming,  too,  is  becoming  computerized  and  corporatized.  Its  executives  w( 
silk  ties  and  share  the  attitudes  of  other  wealthy  executives ;  its  workers  { 
powerless,  dispensable  hirelings.  If  agriculture  goes  the  way  of  the  auto 
dustry,  where  will  our  independent  citizens  come  from? 

American  land  policy  should  have  as  its  highest  priority  the  building  ol 
society  in  which  human  beings  can  achieve  dignity.  This  includes  the  easi 
of  present  social  ills,  both  rural  and  urban,  and  the  creation  of  a  lasti 
economic  base  for  democracy.  A  second  priority  should  be  to  preserve  1 
beauty  of  the  land.  Production  of  abundant  food  should  be  a  third  goal,  I 
it  need  not  be  paramount  and  is  not,  in  any  case,  a  problem. 

To  achieve  these  goals  a  multitude  of  reforms  should  be  carried  out.  Fi 
and  most  importantly,  small-scale  farming  must  be  made  economically  viat 
so  that  present  small  farmers  can  survive  and  new  ones  get  started.  Unl( 
it  is  done,  there  is  no  point  in  changing  landholding  patterns  to  favor  smal 
units. 

There's  no  secret  to  making  small-scale  farming  viable;  it  can  be  acco 
plished  by  eliminating  the  favors  bestowed  upon  large  farms.  Federal  tax  la 
that  encourage  corporate  farming  for  tax-loss  and  speculative  purposes  shoi 
be  changed,  even  if  this  means  closing  the  capital  gains  loophole.  Labor  la 
should  guarantee  a  minimum  wage  to  farmworkers  equal  to  that  of  otl 
workers,  and  should  make  the  knowing  employment  of  illegal  aliens  a  crii 
punishable  by  imprisonment.  This  would  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  large  lai 
holders'  major  competitive  advantages — their  ability  to  exploit  great  numb( 
of  poor  people — and  allow  self-emi)loyed  farmers  to  derive  more  value  fr( 
their  own  labor. 

Subsidy  programs,  too,  should  be  revised  to  the  disadvantage  of  big  growe 
When  farm  subsidies  began  during  the  New  Deal,  they  were  intended  to  h( 
the  impoverished  small  farmer.  But  because  they  were  pegged  to  total  m( 
ketings  and  total  acreage  rather  than  to  personal  income,  they  wound 
lining  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy.  If  farm  subsidies  are  continued — as  th 
should  be  in  order  to  stabilize  farm  income — they  ought  to  be  strong 
weighted  in  favor  of  smallness.  No  farmer  should  receive  subsidies  for  cro 
grown  (or  not  grown)  on  land  in  excess  of  a  certain  acreage,  and  paynienl 
should    be   graduated   downward,    somewhat    like   an    income    tax    in    rever! 
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ir  unit  payments  to  individual  farmers  should  decrease,  in  other  words, 
the  number  of  subsidized  units  increases.)  Alternatively,  subsidies  could 
completely  detached  from  crops  and  related  to  income  instead.  Farmers 
Id  sell  on  the  open  market,  with  federal  payments  making  up  the  difference, 
ny,  between  earnings  and  a  minimum  livable  income. 

Iso  essential  to  the  future  viability  of  small-scale  farming  is  some  protec- 
i  against  conglomerates.  There  is  no  w^ay  a  small  farmer  can  compete 
inst  an  oil  company,  or  against  a  vertically  integrated  giant  like  Tenneco 
ch  not  only  farms  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  but  also  makes  its  own  farm 
:hinery  and  chemicals,  and  processes,  packages  and  distributes  its  own 
is.  Such  conglomerates  aren't  hurt  by  a  low  price  for  crops;  what  they 

in  farming  they  can  pick  up  in  processing  or  distributing  or,  for  that 
;ter,  in  oil.  The  small  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  outside  income 

no  tolerance  for  soft  spots.  What  he  needs  is  legislation  that  would 
libit  corporations  or  indiviuals  with  more  than  $50,000,  say,  in  nonfarm- 
income  from  engaging  in  farming — in  effect,  a  forceful  antitrust  policy  for 
culture. 

nee  small-scale  farming  is  made  viable,  the  second  major  area  for  change 
)lves  redistribution  of  land — the  kind  of  peaceful  social  restructuring  that 
United  States  imposed  upon  Japan  after  World  War  II  and  has  urged 
Q  dozens  of  other  nations  in  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

he  guiding  principles  behind  redistribution  are  that  land  should  belong 
hose  who  work  and  live  on  it,  and  that  holdings  should  be  of  reasonable, 
feudal  proportions.  These  are  not  revolutionary  concepts;  America  rec- 
;zed  them  in  the  Pre-emption,  Homestead  an  Reclamation  Acts,  and  is 
ely  being  asked  to  renew  that  recognition. 

convenient  place  to  start  is  with  enforcement  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
!,  which  provides  that  large  landholders  in  the  West  who  accept  subsidized 
er  must  agree  to  sell  their  federally  irrigated  holdings  in  excess  of  160 
!S  at  pre-water  prices  within  ten  years.  The  Reclamation  Act  has  never 
I  properly  enforced  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  is  that,  through  one 
tagem  or  another,  large  landholders  have  escaped  having  to  sell  their 
!ss  lands.  Another  is  that  even  in  the  few  cases  where  large  landowners 
g  agreed  to  sell,  their  prices  have  been  so  high,  and  terms  so  stiff,  that 

the  wealthy  could  afford  to  buy.  Occasionally,  as  in  parts  of  the  San 
juin  valley  at  the  moment,  prewater  prices  as  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
amation  are  so  out  of  line — higher,  in  fact  than  prevailing  market  prices — 
1  even  wealthy  persons  have  not  seen  fit  to  purchase  excess  lands  put 
sale  under  the  law. 

3  assure  not  only  the  sale  of  excess  landholdings,  but  also  their  availability 
>rices  that  person  of  limited  means  can  afford.  Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeir 
Wise),  Jerome  Waldie   (D,  Calif.)   and  others  have  introduced  legislation 

would  authorize  the  federal  government  itself  to  buy  up  all  properties 
eclamation  areas  that  are  either  too  big  or  owned  by  absentees.  The  gov- 
Qent  would  then  resell  some  of  these  lands,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on 
•al  terms,  to  small  resident  farmers,  and  retain  others  as  sites  for  new 
s  or  as  undeveloped  open  space.  The  plan  would  actually  earn  money  for 
government,  since  the  lands  would  be  purchased  at  true  pre-water  prices 
resold  at  a  slight  markup.  The  money  thus  earned  could  be  used  for  edu- 
m,  conservation  or  other  purposes. 

:her  plans  for  enforcing  the  Reclamation  Act  are  worth  study.  For  ex- 
le,  the  federal  government  could  purchase  irrigated  lands  in  excess  of 
acres  and  lease  them  back  to  individual  small  farmers  or  to  cooperatives, 
t  could  buy  large  landholdings  in  reclamation  areas  with  long-term  "land 
Is,"  which  it  then  would  redeem  over  40  years  with  low-interest  payments 
e  by  the  small  farmers  to  whom  the  land  was  resold.  This  would  amount 

subsidy  for  the  small  farmers  who  bought  the  land,  but  it  would  be  no 
3  generous  than  the  current  subsidy  to  large  landholders  who  buy  federal 
ir. 

:  course,  land  redistribution  should  go  beyond  the  Western  areas  served 
ederal  reclamation  projects;  in  particular,  it  should  reach  into  the  South, 
ideus  Stevens  old  proposal  for  dividing  up  the  large  plantations  into  40- 

parcels  is  unrealistic  today,  but  an  update  plan,  with  due  compensation 
resent  owners,  can  be  devised  an  implemented. 

lother  objective  toward  which  new  policies  should  be  directed  is  preserv- 
the  beauty  of  the  land.  Reforms  in  this  area  are  fully  consistent  with  a 
ructuring  of  landholding  patterns.  Thus,  a  change  in  local  tax  laws  so  that 
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land  is  assessed  in  accordance  with  its  use  would  benefit  small  farmers  i 
penalize  developers.  Zoning  rural  land  for  specific  uses,  such  as  agricult 
or  new  towns,  would  similarly  help  contain  suburban  sprawl  and  ease 
pressure  on  small  farmers  to  sell  to  developers  or  speculators.  If  as  a  ret- 
of  new  zoning  laws  the  value  of  a  farmer's  land  was  decreased,  he  wo 
be  compensated  for  that  loss. 

An  indefinite  moratorium  should  also  be  placed  on  further  reclamat 
projects,  at  least  until  the  160-acre  and  residence  requirements  are  enforc 
en  even  then,  they  ought  to  be  closely  examined  for  environmental  impj 
Schemes  are  kicking  about  to  bring  more  water  to  southern  California  £ 
the  Southwest  from  northern  California,  the  Columbia  and  even  Alaska.  Th 
plans  ought  to  be  shelved.  Federal  revenues  that  would  be  spent  on  damm 
America's  last  wild  rivers  could,  in  most  cases,  be  more  fruitfully  devo 
to  such  purposes  as  redistributing  croplands. 

Policy  changes  in  other  areas  should  complement  the  major  reforms  outlii 
above.  Existing  farm  loan  programs,  for  example,  should  be  greatly  expam 
so  that  new  farmers  can  get  started  in  agriculture.  Farming  cooperati^ 
which  can  be  a  starting  point  for  workers  unable  to  afford  an  entire  fai 
should  be  encouraged  through  tax  laws  and  credit  programs.  Research  fui 
spent  on  developing  machinery  for  large-scale  farming  should  be  rechanne 
into  extension  programs  for  small  farmers  and  co-ops. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  enact  any  of  these  reforms.  Friends  of  large-scale  a| 
business  are  strategically  scattered  throughout  the  Agriculture,  Interior  a 
Appropriations  committees  of  Congress,  and  are  equally  well  ensconced  witJ 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Small-farmer  associations  like  the  Grange,  the  I 
tional  Farmers  Union  and  the  National  Farmers  Organization  don't  h{ 
nearly  the  clout  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  big  gro\ 
associations  and  the  giant  corporations  themselves.  The  pro-industry  la 
policy  "experts"  who  formed  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  t] 
reported  its  findings  last  year  were  no  friendlier  to  small-scale  farming:  tl 
recommended  repeal  of  the  Reclamation  Act's  160-acre  limitation  and  n 
dency  requirement,  and  adoption  of  policies  favorable  to  large-scale  mechi 
ized  agriculture. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds  for  optimism.  Many  citizens  and  put 
ofllcials  are  coming  to  realize  that  rural  America  ought  to  be  revived,  cit 
salvaged,  welfare  rolls  reduced,  and  they  see  that  present  policies  aimed 
achieving  these  objectives  are  not  working.  Environmentalists  who  for  yej 
have  pointed  to  the  dangers  of  intensive  agriculture  and  the  need  for  prud< 
rural  land  use,  are  finally  getting  an  audience.  The  list  of  organizations  tl 
have  recently  urged  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation  inclu( 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  Sierra  Club,  Common  Cause,  the  National  Education  As 
elation,  the  Grange  and  the  National  Farmers  Union.  That's  not  enough 
sweep  Congress  off  its  feet  but  it's  a  good  start. 

The  ultimate  political  appeal  of  land  reform  is  that  it  places  both  t 
burden  and  opportunity  of  self-improvement  upon  the  people  themselves, 
can  give  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  a  place  to  plant  roots,  and 
chance  to  work  with  dignity.  Can  we  deny  them  that  chance? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  and  final  witness  is  Mr.  Sheld 
Greene,  general  counsel  for  California  Kural  Legal  Assistance. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHELDON  L.  GREENE,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  CAI 
FORNIA  RURAL  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thank  you,  Senator  Stevenson. 
With  the  departure  of  Senator  Taft,  I  am  beginning  to  feel, 
the  final  witness,  like  the  band  that  plays  as  the  audience  leaves  tl 
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idium  at  the  end  of  the  ball  game.  You  never  remember  what 
ngs  they  are  playing. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  remember  those 
Qgs.  1  thmk  we  are  all  beginning  to  fade,  though,  after  3  lon^  days. 
Mr.  Cjreexe.  It  can  be  said,  I  suppose,  about  the  last  speaker 
at  everythmg  that  is  worth  saying  has  already  been  said  and 
lytiimg  that  is  left  unsaid  need  not  be  said.  But  perhaps  there 
e  some  worthwhile  statements  that  might  be  made  by  way  of 
nthesis,  as  well  as  augmenting  the  record  with  some  things  that 
u  don't  as  yet  have. 

I  think  these  hearings  tend  to  shatter  some  notions  that  the  gen- 
ii pubhc  have,  reducing  them  really,  to  palaver.  One  of  these  is 
3  representation  that  bigness  is  equated  with  efficiency,  because 
i  committee  has  learned  irrefutably,  I  would  say,  that  the  most 
icient  economic  unit  of  production  is  the  small  farmer. 
In  my  testimony,  which  I  trust  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
ruse,  I  referred  specifically  to  some  studies  that  were  made  by 
ricultural  economists  that  verify  that  point.  I  have  given  cita- 
ns  to  these  specific  studies  and  have  given  references  to  the  points. 
Ajiother  shibboleth  that  has  been  bandied  about  has  been  that  the 
il  problem  m  rural  agriculture  is  the  conflict  between  the  f arm- 
irkers'  insatiable  demand  for  more  money  and  the  small  farmer, 
lat  if  only  these  two  conflicts  can  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
-mer,  all  things  would  be  well. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  these  hearings  have  disclosed  that  the  only 
lerence  between  the  conditions  of  the  family  farmer  in  agriculture 
i  the  farmworker  are  the  respective  extents  of  their  indebtedness, 
th  of  them  are  in  hock.  One  of  them  perhaps  is  in  hock  for  land 
i  the  other  for  automobiles  and  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  for 
1  children.  Aside  from  that,  they  seem  to  be  about  the  same. 
[t  might  also  be  said  by  those  who  want  to  make  a  differentiation 
it,  of  course,  the  small  farmer,  the  family  farmer,  is  independently 
)erior  because  he  has  a  piece  of  land.  When  we  consider  the  ex- 
it of  his  indebtedness  and  when  we  consider  the  earnings  which 
I  be  derived  from  family  farmings,  despite  its  efficiency,  the 
ident  investor  is  apt  to  put  his  money  in  a  savings  bank  and  earn 
re  than  he  would  earn  by  investing  and  taking  all  that  trouble. 

really  he  does't  have  any  more  than  that  farmworker  who  works 
iide  him.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  the  family  farmer  and  the  f arm- 
rker,  the  fact  they  are  synonymous  in  their  predicament,  is 
nmed  up  in  this  ketsup  bottle  (indicating).  It  is  produced  by 
I  Monte,  which  is  a  very  prominent,  vertically  integrated  com- 
ly.  It  costs  35  cents  to  the  consumer,  and  the  amount  of  tomatoes 
there  is  equivalent  to  1  or  2  cents  for  the  farmer.  And,  of  couree, 

farmworker's  income  out  of  that  is  only  a  small  fraction.  Never- 
less,  both  of  them  are  caught  between  two  bricks,  one  of  which 
cost  that  they  can't  control  and  another  is  a  market  that  they 
L't  control.  Related  to  that  also  is  the  question  of  credit  that  is 
ited  and  that  they  also  can't  control. 

Lside  from  that,  I  would  just  like  to  disagree  a  moment  on  the 
que  circumstances  of  the  farmworker.  You  have  heard  that  the 
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farmworker's  wages  are  one-half  the  annual  industrial  average.  No 
there  is  a  reason  for  that.  Despite  all  the  rationalization,  perhaps  t 
principal  reason  is  that  the  family  farmer  is  so  pushed  and  his  av( 
age  hourly  earnings  are  so  negligible,  as  well  as  the  illusory  retu 
on  his  investment,  that  he  wants  to  really  pass  on  his  poverty  to  t 
farmworker.  He  can't  see  the  farmworker  working  for  more  in  t 
iield  than  he  is  earning,  and  so  he  pushes  the  farmworker  and 
tries  to  squeeze  him  as  the  only  cost  component  that  he  can  conti 
in  his  production. 

In  fact,  the  reason  why  in  California  there  are  so  many  ille^ 
entrants  in  agriculture  partially  is  attributable  to  that  circumstan 
It  is  sad  that  the  farmer,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gc 
ernment,  is  creating  a  market  surplus  of  farm  labor  in  order 
depress  the  wage  which  the  farmworker  might  normally  obtain.  Y 
asked  earlier  what  the  cost  of  this  was  and  what  the  extent  of  it  wi 
and  I  prepared  testimony  on  the  subject  which  is  submitted  for  t 
record.  But  I  can  summarize  very  briefly. 

Initially,  you  should  remember  that  over  a  hundred  thousa: 
illegal  entrants  were  apprehended  in  the  State  of  California  in  19' 
At  the  same  time  there  were  60,000  families  of  unemployed  wa 
earners  who  were  receiving  public  assistance  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpaj 
of  about  a  hundred  million  dollars.  At  the  same  time  up  to  7.4  p( 
cent  of  the  California  labor  force  was  unemployed,  represent! 
about  600,000  in  number. 

When  we  relate  the  hundred  thousand  apprehended  as  agau 
those  who  were  not  apprehended,  we  come  to  an  illegal  entrant  lab 
force  of  3  to  400,000  workers  which  conservatively  has  deprived  t 
poor,  the  unemployed,  the  farmworker  of  possibly  $300  million 
income,  annually. 

You  asked  about  the  Farm  Labor  Service  previously  in  this  hei 
ing.  I  have  testimony  from  Mr.  Gnaizda,  Eobert  Gnaizda,  who  is  e 
able  to  be  here  today,  who  mentions  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  sayi 
it  is  really  conceived  for  the  employer  rather  than  the  employee. 

I  think  his  suggestion  is  that  it  could  be  eliminated.  Certain  fan 
ers  have  concurred  in  this.  But  the  reason  why  it  is  unnecessary 
the  fact  that  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  throuj 
its  policies  with  the  illegal  entrant  and  the  commuter  alien,  is, 
fact,  the  Farm  Labor  Service  for  California  agriculture.  As  a  matt 
of  fact,  rather  than  a  gate,  more  appropriately  a  revolving  do 
should  be  installed  on  the  border  considering  the  policies  that  app" 

I  am  frustrated  to  say  that  there  are  many  anecdotes,  many  sf 
cific  examples  I  could  relate,  the  most  blatant  of  which  is  anoth 
phase  of  this  hearing,  that  is,  the  arrogant  avoidance  of  speci 
chapter  and  verse  in  the  statutes  of  this  land  by  a  public  agen 
which  is,  on  paper,  subservient  to  the  legislative  will. 

Those  specific  examples,  the  immigation  law,  its  intent,  speci 
language  of  it,  the  language  pertaining  to  the  commuter  alien,  i 
of  these  things  have  been  ignored  as  have  court  actions  been  ignor 
by  an  agency  which  has  set  up  its  own  priorities. 

As  I  say,  these  elements  are  related  in  detail  in  that  testimony. 

(The  statement  referred  to  of  Robert  Gnaizda  follows:) 
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THE  FEDERALLY- FUNDED,  GROWER-ORIENTED  FARM  LABOR  SERVICI 
A  QUARTER  OF  A  BILLION  GIFT  FOR  LAWBREAKERS 


Over  the  last  decade  the  U.S.  Government,  through  il 
agricultural  subsidies  not  to  produce  crops,  has  provided 
growers  such  as  United  Fruit  with  almost  thirty  billion  do! 
($26,859,000,000).  And  individual  growers  such  as  J.  G.  B< 
of  Corcoran,  California  have  received  more  than  twenty  mil; 
over  the  last  decade  not  to  produce  anything. 

The  result  has  been  to  raise  the  unemployment  rate  < 
farm  workers  to  an  estimated  25%,  to  abolish  small  farmers 
a  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  to  ra; 
the  cost  of  basic  staples  necessary  to  the  survival  of  the 
employed  farm  worker  and  small  farmer.  All  this  has  been  ( 
in  order  to  ensure  that  fertile  land  remains  barren. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  experimented  with  almost  < 
billion  dollars  ($956,000,000)  to  counteract  this  non-prodi 
program  through  expensive  reclamation  projects  that  insure 
barren  land  becomes  fertile  in  order  to  ensure  that  fertil( 
remains  barren. 

It  is  a  rare  individual  that  would  have  the  temerity 
suggest  that  he  could  devise  a  program  that  is  more  counte: 
productive  or  harmful  than  the  above.   Although  I  am  not 
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sonally  capable  of  devising  a  program  more  absurd,  the 
ted  States  Labor  Department  does,  in  fact,  operate  and  has 
rated  for  more  than  three  decades  a  program  that  is  more 
nter-productive.   It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Farm  Labor 
vice.   It  is  100%  federally- funded,  at  a  cost  of  almost  a 
rter  of  a  billion  dollars  over  the  last  decade. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Fa'rm  Labor  Service  is  to 
vide  the  "best  jobs"  available  for  farm  workers  in  accordance 
1  applicable  health  and  safety  codes.   In  fact,  its  grower- 
trolled  and  oriented  staff  provides  the  best  workers  at  the 
2St  wages  to  the  worst  growers,  those  growers  who,  due  to 
Lfically  low  wage  rates,  are  unable  to  compete  in  the  open 
cetplace  for  labor. 

The  result  of  this  grower  capture  of  a  migrant  oriented 
jram  is  to  make  the  federal  bureaucracy  an  unwitting  ally  of 
le  growers  who  are  most  likely  to  encourage  the  perpetuation 
:he  migrant's  cycle  of  poverty.   The  cost  to  the  migrant  is 
istimated  loss  of  at  least  one  hundred  million  dollars  per 
'  in  wages. 

An  examination  of  California's  best  farm  labor  office, 
rding  to  testimony  submitted  to  a  federal  court  in  1970    , 
ments  the  federal  government's  complicity  in  providing  a 
er  subsidy  under  the  guise  of  a  migrant-oriented  program. 


50  Farmworkers  v.  Shultz  (N.D.  Cal,  1970) 
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According  to  the  deposition  on  file  with  the  federal  court  f 
the  Manager  of  the  Sonoma  County,  California  Farm  Labor  Se;  i 
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1.  "The  primary  and  major  purpose  of  the  Farm  Labo; 
Service  Office  is  to  harvest  the  crops."   (Dep. 
p.  208) . 

2.  None  of  the  15  employees  speak  any  Spanish, 
although  as  much  as  60%  of  the  workers  placed 
are  Spanish-speaking  only.   (Dep.  pp.  21-3) . 

3.  Most  of  the  basic  staff  are  growers  or  married 
to  growers  and  they  frequently  refer  workers  at 
unspecified  wages  to  their  own  ranches  without 
guaranteeing  that  they  are  provided  toilets  or 
drinking  facilities  as  required  by  state  law. 
(Dep.  pp.  257-261) . 

4.  Even  if  as  many  as  1,000  documented  farm  worker 
complaints  are  filed  against  a  particular  growe: 
who  refuses  to  provide  toilets  and  drinking 
water,  workers  are  referred  to  the  grower.      | 

(Dep.  pp.  135-8) .  I 

5.  The  office  has  a  "blacklist"  of  troublesome  fan 
workers  but  does  not  have  a  "blacklist"  of 
troublesome  growers.   (Dep.  pp.  128-133) . 
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6.  Even  if  workers  are  not  paid  the  wages  they  are 
promised,  the  office  refuses  to  verify  worker 
complaints.   (Dep.  pp.  60-62). 

7.  The  office  never  has  and  is  not  now  providing 
any  counseling,  testing  or  upgrading  of  any 
farm  workers  despite  federal  regulations  re- 
quiring this.   We  refuse  because  no  Farm  Labor 
Office  in  this  state  ever  has.   (Dep.  pp.  219, 
222-3) . 

8.  Although  California  farm  workers  [37,500  per 
year]  are  injured  by  excessive  use  of  dangerous 
pesticides,  the  office  does  not  require  or  even 
ask  growers  to  provide  any  pesticide  or  pro- 
tection information.   (Dep.  pp.  156-167) . 

9.  The  office  frequently  meets  with  local  growers. 
It  never  has  met  with  any  farm  workers  or  visited 
any  farmworkers.   (Dep.  pp.  82,  139-141,  115-6). 

10.  The  office  gives  equal  weight  to  all  types  of 
jobs.   A  referral  for  a  one  hour  job  is  given 
the  same  attention  and  statistical  weight  as  a 
three  month  job.   (Dep.  p.  171) . 

11.  Even  though  one  of  our  satellite  offices  listed 
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1,073  farm  worker  referrals  in  September,  1969, 
we  actually  produced  only  four  "regular  place- 
ments of  farmworkers".   (Dep.  pp.  236-237). 

12.   The  official  office  statistics  for  1969  show 
more  than  30,000  office  contacts.   An  office 
,  contact  includes  a  worker  coming  to  the  office 
to  use  the  toilet.   In  terms  of  jobs  developed 
that  were  not  otherwise  available,  our  fifteen 
man  staff,  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  produced 
only  nine  such  jobs  last  year.   (Dep.  Ex.  2-13) . 

The  only  justification  for  a  federally-funded  instit: 
that  sends  the  best  workers  to  the  worst  growers  and  costs  i 
workers  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  wages  per  i 
is  that  it  produces  jobs  that  would  otherwise  not  be  availa. 
The  official  Farm  Labor  Service  statistics  for  the  state  th: 
allegedly  produced  the  most  jobs  conclusively  refutes  this. 
shows  that  the  Farm  Labor  Service's  secondary  role  is  to  pri 
statistics  rather  than  jobs  in  order  to  complement  its  prim' 
role  of  subsidizing  growers  who  are  unwilling  to  compete  in:l 
marketplace.   These  statistics  show  the  following:         I 


1.   In  1966  the  California  Farm  Labor  Service 
alleged  that  it  placed  134,000  farmworkers, 
In  1968  it  alleged  it  placed  1,400,000. 
This  constitutes  a  tenfold  increase  in  two 
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years.   The  total  agricultural  jobs  in  the 
area  decreased  by  25%,  however.   (Calif.  Stat. 
Abstract,  1969,  at  46). 

2.  By  1969  the  alleged  number  of  job  placements 
rose  to  1.7  million  or  seven  times  the  total 
number  of  agricultural  workers  in  California 
at  peak  agricultural  period.   (Calif.  Farm 
Labor  Service  Statistical  Report) . 

3.  In  1969  one  tiny  border  office  "produced" 
463,000  job  placements.   The  population  of 
the  town  is  9,000  and  the  total  American 
population  within  50  miles  is  70,000. 

(Ex.  198) . 

4.  In  1969  one  moderately-^sized  Farm  Labor  Office 
in  northern  California  had  30,000  office  con- 
tacts.  Anyone  asking  to  use  the  toilet 
constitutes  an  office  contact,  according  to 
the  office  manager.   (Ex.  197) . 

5.  If  a  father  and  his  seven  children  are  referred 
to  a  different  job  on  250  consecutive  days,  they 
will  count  as  2,000  job  placements  (8  x  250), 
according  to  the  Farm  Labor  Service.   (Ex.  197). 
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6.  If  a  father  and  his  seven  children  are  sent 
to  a  job  100  miles  from  home  for  one  hour 
they  will  count  as  eight  job  placements. 
(Ex.  197). 

7.  If  a  father  and  his  seven  children  on  the 
dayhaul  are  referred  to  the  same  grower  for 
100  consecutive  days,  it  will  count  as  800 
job  placements.   (Ex.  197-198). 

8.  If  one  hundred  workers  are  referred  to  a 
grower  who  refuses  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
and  are  fired  within  an  hour  for  requesting 
the  minimum  wage ,  and  another  group  of  one 
hundred  workers  is  referred  out  the  same  day, 
that  will  constitute  200  job  placements. 

(Ex.  197) . 

9.  If  a  grower  on  a  daily  basis  fires  the  twenty 
workers  referred  by  the  Farm  Labor  Service, 
because  they  demanded  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  Farm  Labor  Service  replaces  them  daily 
for  forty  days,  that  will  constitute  800  job 
placements.   (Ex.  19  7) . 

10.   If  a  migrant  family  of  ten  uses  the  dayhaul 

system  for  200  days,  they  could  be  responsible 
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for  the  retention  of  one  full  time  Farm  Labor 
^      Service  employee.   ("Ex.  19  7-199)  . 

11.   Out  of  a  463,000  job  placements  in  Imperial 
^      County  in  1969,  the  Farm  Labor  Service  secured 
the  names  of  only  530  workers,  or  one-tenth  of 
one  percent.   (Ex.  19  8) . 

By  19  80  the  combination  of  direct  agricultural  subsidy 
grams  that  encourage  the  non-production  of  crops,  mechani- 
ion  and  Farm  Labor  Service  anti-worker  policies  may  reduce 
migrant  worker  force  to  less  than  10,000.   However,  based 
the  inverse  correlation  between  actual  jobs  available  and 
m  Labor  statistics,  the  number  of  job  placements  produced 
the  federally-funded  Farm  Labor  Service  by  19  80  could  well 
e  to  one  billion,  or  more  than  four  job  placements  for  every 
,  woman  and  child  in  this  nation. 

Many  former  Farm  Labor  Service  personnel  have  contended 
t  the  Farm  Labor  Service  actively  encourages ,  in  order  to 
Late  statistics  and  satisfy  growers.  Grapes  of  Wrath  conditioni 


"The  Farm  Labor  Office  has  made  it  a  policy  over 
the  years  through  radio,  TV  announcements,  and 
various  news  releases  to  recruit  a  large  number 
of  workers  for  a  small  number  of  jobs.   In  other 
words,  the  Farm  Labor  offices  engage  in  over- 
advertising  and  produce  results  that  compared"  to 
those  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  when  thousands  of 
workers  drove  hundreds  of  miles  for  a  small 
number  of  jobs  and  were  therefore  forced  to 
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compete  with  each  other  thereby  lowering  wages 
for  all."   [Testimony  of  Frank  Valenzuela, 
former  Salinas  area  Farm  Labor  Service  employee 
and  Mayor  of  Hollister,  California.] 


There  is  one  fundamental  difference,  however,  bet\ 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath  conditions  that  existed  in  the  'SO's 
those  that  exist  today;  In  the  'SO's  those  growers  who  v 
to  exploit  the  farm  worker  did  so  on  thpir  own  and  genera 
in  opposition  to  federal  policy.  Today,  growers  continue 
practices  with  the  active  support  of  a  federally- funded  I 
Labor  Service  staff  of  4,000. 

Over  1,500  pages  of  documentation  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  April  22,  19  71  allege  that  migrant 
"all  across  this  nation  despise  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  h 
it  is  their  enemy,  recognize  that  it  is  a  primary  stumbli 
to  employment  advancement  and  self-respect,  and  desire  it 
termination, " 


t 

•m 


You  may  ask  exactly  what  then  enables  a  federally- 
institution  that  produces  statistics  rather  than  jobs,  lo 
the  wages  of  its  primary  beneficiary,  and  serves  primaril 
growers  who  violate  the  law  to  survive.  Perhaps,  the  eff 
this  honorable  Senate  Committee  will  make  it  unnecessary 
migrants  and  their  representatives  to  ask  this  obviously 
question  again. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Robert  Gnaizda,  Esq. 
Public  Advocates,  Inc. 
433  Turk  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  i 
(415)   441-8850 
-  9  - 
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Mr.  Greene.  The  solutions,  then,  are  conceptually  simple.  If  we 
1  create  a  climate  through  legislation  and  through  the  enforcement 
existing  laws  which  will  provide  and  insure  a  fair  return  for  the 
cient  tamily  farmer,  one  that  is  commensurate  with  the  return  on 
;  mvestment,  with  the  return  on  labor,  in  urban  areas  we  could 
rerse  this  trend.  If  we  provide  increased  gain  for  the  family 
•mer,  it  tollows  we  must  provide  a  similar  salary  improvement 
iich  is  commensurate  with  the  rising  productivity  for  the  farm- 
rker. 

We  are  suggesting  a  number  of  specific  provisions  which  wiU 
ninate  the  unfair  competition  which  the  conglomerate  and  the 
idicate  are  now  milking  out  of  our  laws;  correspondingly,  specific 
istance  to  the  farmworker  and  to  the  family  farmer, 
mtially,  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  modify  the  tax  laws.  To  simply 
te  It,  take  away  the  gain  which  people  are  deriving  out  of  their 

losses  1  have  enumerated  several  specific  tangible  ways  in  which 
3  can  be  done.  I  will  be  happy  to  dwell  on  them  if  the  Senator  is 
crested.  I  hey  are  enumerated  in  the  written  testimony, 
senator  Stevenson.  I  think  if  they  are  in  the  testimony,  Mr. 
jene.  I  will  put  the  whole  statement  in  the  record.  You  have  two 
dements,  if  I  am  correct  ? 
Ir.  Greene.  That  is  correct, 
senator  Stevenson.  We  will  enter  them  both  in  the  record  at  the 

ot  your  testimony  and  I  assure  you  we  will  give  them  our  careful 
sideration. 
Ir.  Greene.  Very  well. 

would  like  to  elaborate  on  several  of  the  suggestions,  however, 
i  i  think  perhaps  I  won't  go  into  the  tax  suggestions.  You  will 
e  an  opportunity  to  read  them.  I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  else  who 
>aying  attention  at  this  late  hour. 

'he  way  for  the  family  farmer  and  the  farmworker  to  derive  in- 
le  IS  to  focus  on  the  family  farm  as  a  basic  efficient  unit  and  also 
Drovide  the  technical  assistance,  the  seed  money,  and  the  credit 
►urces  which  both  the  farmworker  and  the  family  need  if  the 
nworker,  particularly,  wants  to  transfer  from  farm  work  into  a 
pnetary  state. 

here  are  a  number  of  specific  suggestions  which  would  curb  over- 
ply,  overproduction,  which  would  give  the  former  better  control 
he  market  than  he  now  has. 

•ne  of  the  ones  that  we  suggest  is  national  marketing  boards.  We 
^est  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  government  be  extended, 
L  loan  guarantee,  to  the  small  farmer  so  that  he  is  on  a  par  with 
^er  farms  who  have  more  credit  at  their  disposal. 

7q  suggest  that,  consistent  with  Mr.  Barnes'  testimony 

enator  Stevenson,  Let  me  interrupt  at  this  point  if  I  may. 

s  a  result  of  your  experience,  do  you  have  any  opinion  about  the 

[lability  of  federally-guaranteed  loans  to  small  farmers  now  in 

if ornia  ?  There  are  such  programs  on  the  books  already. 

r^  Greene.  There  are  federally-guaranteed  loans  to  small  f arm- 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  supposed  to  be  adminis- 

ng  them. 

enator  Stevenson.  The  S.B.A.  also  has  authority  to  make  and  to 

rantee  such  loans. 
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Mr.  Greene.  The  Small  Business  Administration? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  S.B.A.'s  engageme 
the  held  of  small  agriculture,  because,  really,  the  statutes  pn 
the  family  farms  should  be  served  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adn 
tration  I  think  they  are  relatively  conservative  bankers.  Thei 
not  tulhllmg  the  original  intent  to  provide  loans  to  the  hard' 
the  people  who  are  in  trouble. 

But,  unless  you  resolve  the  problem  broadside,  rather  than  t 
meal,  and  unless  you  create  the  conditions  which  are  favorab 
small  farmers  getting  together  in  aggregate  co-ops,  giving  them 
trol  over  the  market,  to  minimize  the  tendencies  of  overproducti 
think  you  are  really  not  helping  by  infusing  just  a  little  bit 
credit  into  a  sinking  boat.  That  is  just  putting  a  cork  in  a  leak, 
have  to  approach  it  from  a  much  broader  standpoint. 

I  think  that  assistance  to  the  farmworker — to  elaborate  on  a  ] 
that  I  made  briefly— ought  to  go  beyond  just  the  conversation  2 
minimum  wage.  If  the  small  farmer  once  gets  a  fair  return  oi 
investment,  on  a  par  with  city  earnings,  it  goes  without  saying 
Federal  legislative  policy  should  be  striving  to  provide  for  the  f 
worker,  not  simply  a  minimum  wage  that  is  half  the  industrial  1 
age,  but  a  wage  minimum  which  is  the  mean  of  the  industrial  av( 
itself. 

Picture  this  long  chain,  this  long  delivery  chain,  that  relates 
to  that  bottle  of  catchup.  At  one  end  we  have  cashiers  in  air-c< 
tioned  Safeway  supermarkets  earning  $5  an  hour.  At  the  other 
in  110-degree  heat  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  back  bent,  with  a  { 
hoe,  we  have  a  farmworker  earning  $1.70  an  hour  5  months  0: 
year,  without  unemployment  compensation. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  example,  when  taken  with  all  the  ot 
that  you  have  seen  today,  illustrates  the  thing  that  is  wrong  wit] 
whole  approach  that  the  Government  has  taken  to  the  agriculi 
economy,  that  is,  that  those  who  don't  need  subsidies  are  gettin 
the  subsidies  from  the  taxes,  and  indirect  subsidies,  such  as  wate 

I  think  the  water  issue  can  be  focused  just  by  looking  at  the 
that  was  presented  by  Mr.  Pefford,  I  believe,  of  the  California  T^ 
Project,  a  project  that  is  going  to  cost  the  State  of  Californi 
billion  over  its  entire  term,  which  is  going  to  serve  Kern  and  K 
Counties  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  I  think  that  the  Senator  re 
who  owns  Kern  and  Kings  County.  These  are  not  counties 
predominant  small  holders.  They  are  rather  owned  by  the  Sout 
Pacific  Railroad;  Tenneco,  who  now  owns  the  Kern  County  I 
Company;  Mr.  Boswell,  who  owns  most, of  Kings  County;  the  Sj 
Land  Co.,  which  owns  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Ti 
which  owns,  as  you  recall,  some  160,000  acres  of  Kern  County. 

This  incredible  $9  billion  expenditure  was  made  by  the  Stat 
California  for  no  other  reason,  considering  the  existing  avail 
irrigable  land  and  the  demands  which  the  market  wts  imposinj 
agriculture,  than  the  fact  that,  had  they  accepted  Federal  water 
of  the  San  Luis  project,  the  160-acre  limitation  would  have  ( 
with  it. 

That  is  a  pretty  big  subsidy  for  companies  that  don't  need 
sidization. 
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Senator  Stev^xson.  This  is  something  of  an  overstatement  There 
Slers"'"''  "  beneficiaries  of  that  water,  including  many  Sy' 

Mr.  Greene  I  think  that  the  evidence  also  reflects  Senator  that 
e  city,  Los  Angeles,  didn't  require  the  water  and  'tharthe'bSc 
ncficiaries,  as  was  indicated,  were  these  Kern  Coimty  and  Engs 
.unty  water  users,  who  are  going  to  get  it,  incidentallj^  at  the  p5fe 

a  subsidy  within  a  subsidy,  not  the  amortization  of  the  whole 
Iter  project  price  of  $35  a  square  foot,  but  $3.50  a  square  foot  the 
nple  price  of  transporting  the  water.  ' 

.4s  a  lady  from  Los  Angeles  said,  the  Los  Angeles  people  don't 
mt  the  water  or  the  burden  of  paying  for  it  out  of  their  distrkt 
ley  are  going  to  have  to  pay  $35  an  acre-foot.  aisinct. 

On  tne  subject  of  water,  just  briefly,  I  am  going  to  have  to  wear 
many  hats  as  Pooh-bah,  because  I  am  winding  up.  I  would  like  to 
aiy  personify  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gianelli,  Mr^  Brodj  and  Mr 
ftord,  who  rather  unusually  represented  that  the  Federal  Recla- 
W  ^^Pf  *™?nt  ^«s  construing  the  laws  perfectly  well  and  that, 

l«nH  hpff '  i"'ig"t';t'  the  law  that  required  a  man  to  reside  on 

,P  in  th.  n„<ft  Ti''°"^'l  ?'*''"'';  ^^^^"^  ^^^  ''^^"  ^^Pealed  at  some 
le  in  the  past.  Those  statements  were  made  looking  you  square  in 

:  have,  rather,  Judge  Murray's  decision  in  the  case  of  Yellen  v 
c/eel,  which  has  been  previously  referred  to.  Judge  Murray  is  a 
Iwestern  judge  who  was  sitting  on  the  bench  as  a  guest.  You  will 
all  that  Judge  Murray  affirmed  the  residency  laws 
would  like  to  quote  from  that  and  then  proffer  this  opinion  into 
record.  Mr.  Brunwasser,  who  represented  Mr.  Yellen  in  the  case, 
lot  present.  ' 

)n  page  3  he  says,  ".  .  and  no  water  shall  be  sold  to  anyone  not 
upying  the  land  or  residing  in  the  neighborhood."  He  is  alluding 
>ection  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  which  was  passed  in  1902 
)n  the  same  page  he  says,  "The  plain  language  of  the  Omnibus 
]ustinent  Act  of  1926  does  not  repeal  section  5  of  the  1902  Act"— 
residency  section— "nor  is  any  legislative  intent  to  do  so  exhibited 
lie  act's  background." 

^ow  I  subnut  to  you.  Senator,  that  that  explanation  of  the  reluct- 
e  ot  the  J^  ederal  agency  to  apply  a  basic  provision  of  land  reform, 
uise  It  was  disagreeable  to  the  powerful  interests  in  this  State, 
racterizes  the  whole  explanation  and  apology  for  this  boondoggle, 
^t  the  other  extreme,  you  have  been  treated  to  3  davs  of  illustra- 

ot  the  principle,  that  those  who  need  the  subsidies,  those  for 
>m  the  subsidies  were  intended  by  the  Congress  of  this  country, 
1 1  getting  them  and  have  never  gotten  them.  That  is  the  paradox 

IS  presented  by  these  hearings. 

1  fact,  there  are  two  different  economies  in  California  agriculture 
ly.  One  of  them  is  based  upon  turning  losses  into  gains  and  the 
■r  is  based  upon  attempting  to  eke  a  living  out  of  agriculture  by 
Me  who  have  no  other  choice.  In  characterizing  the  remedies,  that 
siaeration  certainly  has  to  be  paramount  to  reverse  the  role  of  the 
■laies,  so  that  they  tend  to  affect  affirmatively  those  people  who 
i  no  choice  and  who  have  the  desire  to  live^  work,  and  earn  a 
nt  living  out  of  the  land. 
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If  I  might,  I  would  just  like  to  return  to  a  couple  of  other n 
gestions,  and  these  are  not  the  immediate  changes  which  in'" 
made  in  governmental  policy  or  the  immediate  legislative  i 
which  are  so  desperately  needed  to  avert  the  impending  dig 
which  these  hearings  so  dramatically  have,  I  think,  reflected  t  x 
and  to  Senator  Taft. 

It  seems  that  the  Congress  has  to  go  beyond,  after  rectifvin 
dressing  the  imbalance  which  exists,  it  must  go  on  and  make  a  si 
of  all  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  and  out  of  this  survey  ] 
to  figure  out  what  is  the  best  use  of  the  land.  Some  of  this  has  al « 
been  done  by  agricultural  economists.  The  survey  should  b  i 
tional  in  scope,  just  as  the  market,  and  the  distribution  is  natim ' 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  do  you  mean  by  survey? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  suggesting  that  agricultural  economist-, 
to  look  at  the  country  as  a  whole  and  find  out  what  is  the  best  u 
the  land  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Just  as  you  said,  we  don't  i 
completely  the  best  use  of  the  land.  We  probably  have  neve  j 
together  a  study  of  what  the  best  uses  are  of  land  as  a  whole  u 
since  it  is  a  commodity  or  a  resource  which  is  not  unlimited,  pe  ii 
it's  time  in  this  century  when  we  are  looking  very  carefully  am? 
veying  the  finite  features  of  Mars,  to  take  a  similar  look  at  the  tit 
States.  When  we  do  this,  perhaps  Congress  ought  to  get  up  o 
variable  standards  for  what  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  land  3 
the  region  where  it  is  and  the  most  efficient  unit  of  productior  a 
then  possibly  Congress  might  employ  the  carrot-and-stick  to  a 
mize  that  production  consistent  with  market  needs.  It  would  do  ) 
providing  certain  incentives  to  farmers  and  farmworkers  who  71 
formed  into  cooperatives  and  these  incentives  might  be  thing  1: 
loan  guarantees  and  other  federal  benefits. 

Conversely,  for  people  who  were  producing  in  an  inefficient  ^i 
who  had  excess  land,  considerably  in  excess  of  those  flexible  m 
an  excess  land  tax  might  be  imposed.  They  have  a  choice  of  o  a 
ship  or  not,  but  the  tax  would  tend  to  minimize  the  marginal  Ee< 
lative  advantage  they  might  derive. 

If  they  chose  to  sell  the  land,  just  as  Congress  is  now  consid:n 
a  law  which  the  National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform  endors;, 
buy  the  excess  land  over  160-acre  limitations,  moneys  might  be  is 
available  to  buy  the  excess  land  over  these  variable  acreage  prli 
tion  standards.  That  land  might  be  held  in  trust,  recognizing  t  it 
really  does  belong  to  the  future,  that  is,  the  residual  interest  a 
when  it  is  leased  back  to  growers,  farmers,  farmworkers,  it  ]i^ 
be  leased  back  in  a  way  that  is  consonant  with  that  best,  mo^  e 
cient,  most  productive  use.  The  leases  might  be  made  on  long  i^ 
Nevertheless,  they  would  represent  the  fact  that  the  land  is  a  pr'  ic 
trust  for  the  people. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  have  made  a  point  which  hasn't  x 
made  before.  We  have  giant  corporate  and  conglomerate  g 
business  which  consumes  the  land  and  oftentimes  to  the  disadvaba 
of  the  small  farmer.  Land  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  &3 
Delaware  yields  to  the  bulldozer  every  year  in  this  country,  t 
being  consumed  for  industrial,  recreational,  residential  puDS 
Without  an  inventory  of  the  land,  we  don't  know  what  we  ow  i 
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don't  know  who  owns  the  land;  and,  we  don't  as  you  have  mentioned 
have  anything  remotely  resembling  a  national  land  use  Sy  We 
need^such  a  policy,  not  just  for  agricultural  America,  but^for^all  of 

There  are  some  efforts  afoot  in  Congress  to  try  to  develop  such  a 
national  land  use  policy,  but  they  haven't  gotten  very  far  yet 

Mr.  Greexe.  Let's  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  advance 
these  efforts  through  affirmative  action.  ^avance 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  just  a  couple  of  remarks,  and  it  will 
only  occupy  another  few  minutes  of  your  very  patient  tiike. 

Senator  Stei^xsox.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 
T  w.'"*i^^f  ""f  ■^•^^'*  Barnes  has  given  you  a  view  of  the  future  and 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  view  of  the  future  from  the  past.  This  is 
m  my  testimony.  It  is  an  extract  of  a  hearing  conducted  by  the  Cali- 
forma  Legislature  m  1961  on  the  disaster  that  befell  the  poultry 
industry  after  Its  vertical  integration.  I  would  suggest  that  that 
disaster  is  imminent  in  the  specialty  crops  and  in  the  fruit  and  the 
tree  crops  right  at  present,  and  I  think  it  is  imminent. 

1  would  like  to  quote  a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  in  1959,  a 
study  by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  said  that  the  farm  losses 
in  the  poultry  industry  were  attributed  "to  the  rapid  development 
of  a  specialized  commercial  production  within  the  industry  and  the 
trend  to  contract  farming  and  integration." 

In  that  1961  study,  on  pages  6  and  7  of  my  testimony,  there  is  a 
very  nicely  put  statement  that  I  will  just  call  to  your  attention  In 
the  end  of  it  it  points  out  and  really  crystallizes "^one  of  the  differ- 
ences by  saying  that  after  all  of  these  changes  the  growers  were  still 
not  making  money,  "apparently  because  the  integrator  had  no  real 
incentive  to  raise  wholesale  prices  to  the  level  which  would  have 
brought  his  'hired  hands'  the  profit  from  sales  he  has  already  taken 
on  the  feed  he  supplied  to  them." 

Finally,  on  that  same  page,  I  will  quite  from  somebody  else.  They 
point  out  that  the  University  of  California  exhorted  the  poultrymen 
to  get  bigger  and  bigger  as  an  answer  to  this  shrinking  profits. 

The  report  continues : 

"And  poultrymen  followed  this  advice.  Profit  margins  kept  shrinking  and 
It  took  more  and  more  eggs  from  more  and  more  chickens  to  supply  the 
operator  and  his  family  with  a  living  wage." 

That  is  the  end  of  that  quote. 
.  A  lot  of  specific  testimony  has  been  presented  today  that  says  that 
IS  precisely  what  has  happened  in  this  industry.  We  have  seen  large 
producers  fall  because  of  the  market  and  because  of  the  credit  con- 
ditions. We  have  seen  small  producers  who  are  hanging  on  for  differ- 
ent reasons.  Finally,  you  have  seen  farmworkers  who  are  making  a 
courageous  start  with  assistance  and  who  are  making  it  in  this  system 
through  proprietary  ownership,  security. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  more  I  look  at  our 
society,  I  think  it  is  suffering  the  enormous  death  wish.  I  think 
everything  that  we  nianifest,  from  the  pollution  of  our  rivers,  the 
pollution  of  our  environment,  congestion,  the  preoccupation  with 
violence,  the  law-and-order  solutions  to  crime  rather  than  the  anal- 
ysis of  social  implications,  the  fact  that  our  principal  industries  in 
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the  United  States  are  to  produce  death  mechanisms,  essentially  mili- 
tary production  which  we  dump  on  all  the  world  as  opposed  to 
dumping,  let's  say,  the  surpluses  of  our  agriculture  which  we  could 
give  away  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  do,  this  death  wish  is  almost 
like  that  which  afflicted  the  mandarins  in  the  dying  period  of  China. 
It  is  like  the  decay  of  the  complicated  government  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  as  it  shrunk  and  sort  of  turned  into  itself  with  consumerism 
and  kind  of  an  epicurianism. 

Ironically  last  week  we  found  that  the  administration  was  going 
forward  with  a  vital  contribution  to  the  environment.  It  announced 
the  appropriation— not  appropriation,  earmarking — of  $5.6  billion 
for  a  reusable  space  shuttle. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  the  initial  estimate. 

Senator  Stevenson.  No,  not  even  the  initial  estimate.  The  initial 
estimate  is  $6i/^  billion. 

Mr.  Greene.  Wow  !  I  must  have  been  reading  conservative  reports. 
But  this  makes  no  contribution  to  the  environment  and  it  is  a  fan- 
tastic drain  on  our  resources. 

This  grandiosity  is  related  to  the  colossal  things  that  were  built  in 
Kome  in  the  period  of  its  decadence.  It  is  related  to  that  stone  boat 
that  the  mandarins  built  when  they  had  to  defend  their  country 
from  foreign  invaders. 

What  happens  to  these  societies — I  am  talking  about  the  govern- 
mental structure — is  that  they  gradually  lose  sight  of  what  is  im- 
portant and  they  lose  contact  with  what  the  reality  is  and  then  give 
up.  The  mandarins  disappeared.  I  am  saying  this  is  the  context  of 
the  elaborate,  excellent  series  of  hearings  which  your  committee  has 
courageously  developed  over  a  period  of  years.  The  record  is  now  as 
long  as  several  telephone  books  and  is  filled  with  sufficient  evidence 
to  demonstrate  just  what  must  be  needed  in  terms  of  legislation  to 
finally  redress  this  horrible  imbalance,  this  inequality  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  which  befalls  the  two  lower  strata  of  our  rural 
society. 

It  is  my  hope.  Senator  Stevenson,  that  you  will  take  these  mes- 
sages of  these  3  days  back  to  Washington  and  consider  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  affirmative  legislation,  you  have  seen  enough,  and  that 
you  will  take  this  awful  burden  on  your  back,  possibly  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  your  colleague,  Senator  Taft,  and  present  some  very  affirma- 
tive legislation  personally  to  rectify  some  of  these  problems  before  it 
is  too  late  for  the  family  farmer  and  for  his  colleague  in  poverty  and 
powerlessness,  the  farmworker. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Greene. 

I  may  be  a  little  bit  more  optimistic  than  you.  If  so,  it  is  because 
you  and  others,  some  of  whom  have  appeared  as  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee  in  the  last  3  days,  have  joined  the  fight  that  men  like 
Dr.  Paul  Taylor  have  been  waging  for  longer  than  you  have. 

(The  statements  and  partial  summary  judgments  submitted  by 
Sheldon  L.  Greene  follows:) 
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PART  I 
ILLEGAL  ENTRANT  LABOR 


California  agriculture  has  always  depended  on  cheap 
foreign  labor.   In  the  19th  century,  it  was  the  Chinese  cooli 
Then  came  the  dust  bowl  refugees  who  were  replaced  by  the 
Mexican  contract  worker,  the  bracero,  the  commuter,  and  now 
the  illegal  entrant. 

Agriculture  is  California's  number  one  business,  grossin 
over    4.5  billion  dollars  in  sales  last  year.   As  the  corner 
grocery  has  yielded  to  the  chain  supermarket,  the  family 
farmer  has  surrendered  to  large  semi-automated  farm  factories 
in  many  areas  of  agricultural  production.   Recent  years  have 
seen  a  further  transition  as  substantial  holdings  have  been 
acquired  by  conglomerates.   Purex  Corporation,  for  example,  i 
has  acquired  considerable  farm  land  in  the  Imperial  and 
Salinas  Valleys  in  California.   The  United  Fruit  Company,    j 
known  for  Central  American  banana  plantations  and  oceangoing 
cargo  ships,  also  has  an  investment  in  the  Salinas  Valley.   T 
concentration  of  agriculture  in  a  few  major  producers  is  show 
by  the  fact  that  10%  of  the  farmers  control  70%  of  the  acreag 
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'he  significance  of  this  concentration  is  the  power  and 
nfluence  that  goes  with  it. 

In  the  food  industry,  the  hardest  job  pays  the  least 
oney.   A  wage  of  $5.00  an  hour  is  being  paid  supermarket 
lerks.   Production-line  cannery  workers  earn  piece-rate  and 
vertime  which  averages  as  high  as  $3.70  an  hour.   Super- 
arket  employees  and  cannery  workers  are  almost  totally 
lionized.   The  farmworker,  however,  works  seasonally  under 
averse  weather  conditions,  is  susceptible  to  pesticide 
jisoning  and  chronic  back  pain  from  stoop  labor,  yet  earns 
irely  the  minimum  wage.   Farmworkers'  hourly  earnings  have 
>r  some  time  been  half  the  national  industrial  average, 
ccluded  from  unemployment  compensation  and  from  the  pro- 
iction  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  farmworkers 
ive  only  recently  begun  to  be  organized;  unions  have 
inaged  to  organize  most  of  the  table  grape  industry  and  are 
ist  now  beginning  to  make  inroads  among  lettuce  pickers. 

The  Border  Violator 
The  low  wages,  the  lack  of  job  security  and  the  pains- 
iking  unionization  process  are  attributable  to  agriculture's 
ccess  in  obtaining  a  continuous  supply  of  cheap,  abundant, 
ten  illegal  foreign  labor.   The  most  pernicious  and 
tensive  category  of  alien  labor  used  by  agriculture  is 
e  border  violator.   In  1970,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
rvice  agents  identified  317,016  border  violators— nearly 
0,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year — with  over  113,000 
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illegal  entrants  apprehended  in  California  alone.   In  the 
twelve  months  of  fiscal  1971,  the  figure  had  climbed  to 
420,126 — up  another  100,000  and  more. 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  two  or  three  go  undetected 
for  every  apprehension,  it  may  be  concluded  that  an  illegal 
labor  force  of  500,000  workers  competes  with  resident  laborers 
At  a  time  when  overall  unemployment  in  the  United  States  stays 
around  6%  of  the  labor  force,  the  impact  of  the  illegal  entran 
in  areas  of  highest  saturation  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
unemployment  rate  in  California,  reaching  7.4%  of  the  labor 

force. 

Harm  Done  Local  Workers 

The  impact  of  illegal  entrant  hiring  on  the  Sonoma  County 
agricultural  worker,  for  example,  is  revealed  by  comparative 
statistics  published  by  the  California  State  Employment  Servic 
for  August  197  0.   August  is  the  initial  month  of  the  harvest 
season,  a  period  of  maximum  utilization  of  the  labor  force. 
The  following  graph  reveals  the  worsened  circumstances  of 
the  resident  worker. 
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Notwithstanding  an  increase  in  jobs  in  the  county,  and 
a  specific  increase  in  agricultural  jobs,  the  labor  market 
bulletin  for  that  period  reported  "Joblessness  was  at  its 
second  highest  August  level  on  record."   (Exceeded  only  by 
1967.)   The  estimated  number  of  illegal  entrants  working  in  -' 
Sonoma  County  in  August  1970  approaches  the  increase  in 
unemployment  over  the  previous  year . 

In  light  of  the  substantial  increase  in  illegal-entrant 
saturation  of  the  domestic  labor  market  reflected  by  the 
:oncomitant  increase  in  apprehensions  (27,000  border  violators 
lere  apprehended  in  Northern  California  in  calendar  1971--a 
15%  increase  over  1970) ,  there  is  no  question  that  the  increase 
•n  labor  force  is  contributed  to  by  the  presence  of  illegal 
intrants  who  displace  resident  workers,  increasing  unemploy- 
lent  even  during  the  harvest  season. 

The  wetback  problem,  currently  at  epidemic  levels,  has 
ts  origin  in  the  bracero  program,  when  Texas  farmers  refused 
3  meet  even  the  minimum  contract  standards  imposed  by  the 
jreement  with  Mexico.   When  Mexico  refused  to  provide 
raceros  because  the  farmers  would  not  guarantee  minimum 
irking  standards,  immigration  officials  simply  opened  the 
ates  and  let  prospective  workers  cross  into  the  United  States. 
ley  were  then  technically  apprehended  and  paroled  to  Texas 
irmers  in  avoidance  of  the  international  agreements.  (The 
ractice  still  continues  on  a  small  scale,  for  workers 
itained  as  v/itnesses  in  smuggling  cases  are  farmed  out  to 
mthern  California  labor  contractors.) 
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The  problem  is  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  fact  that, 
between  1942  and  1963,  the  period  of  the  bracero  program, 
4.5  million  Mexican  temporary  workers  were  exposed  to  the 
relatively  high  wages  paid  under  contract  on  American  farms 

Government  Complicity 

The  President's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor,  which 

studied  the  bracero  problem  in  1954,  concluded. 

The  United  States,  having  engaged  in  a  program  of 
giving  preference  in  contracting  to  those  who  had 
broken  the  law,  has  encouraged  a  violation  of  the 
immigration  laws .   Our  government  has  thus  become  a 
contributor  to  the  growth  of  an  illegal  traffic  which 
it  has  responsibility  to  prevent. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  agreed.   General  Swing,  a 
Army  friend  of  the  President,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.   With  a  commit- 
ment from  the  White  House,  backed  up  by  resources,  he  mobili 
law  enforcement  officers  in  a  prolonged  sweep  resulting  in  t 
apprehension  and  return  to  Mexico  of  over  two  million  wetbac 

Employment  Loophole 
Operation  Wetback,  as  it  was  called,  was  matched  with 
affirmative  legislation  providing  penalties  for  persons 
helping  the  illegal  entrant  come  to  the  United  States: 
8  U.S.C.  §  1324  prohibited  the  harboring,  transporting, 
concealing  or  directly  or  indirectly  inducing  the  entry  of 
illegal  entrants  into  the  United  States.   But  Congress,  at 
the  urging  of  conservative  agricultural  interests  and  their 
representatives,  provided  that  employment  and  the  incidents 
of  employment  should  not  constitute  harboring. 
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In  the  debates  the  sponsor  of  the  so-called  East  Texas 
Amendment  explained  that  its  intent  was  to  exempt  the  occasional 
innocent  employer  from  prosecution  in  its  application  or 
nonapplication.   Offering  employment,  no  questions  asked,  is 
surely  an  inducement.   Facilitating  transportation,  from  the 
border  to  jobs,  providing  sequestered  housing  on  controlled 
entry  ranch  property,  is  harboring. .  But  the  employment 
proviso  has  given  carte  blanche  to  agricultural  employers 
to  openly  contract  for  and  use  illegal  entrants  for  year- 
round  and  seasonal  work.   Mindful  of  adverse  political  reaction 
and  apprehensive  of  the  implications  of  the  emploionent  proviso. 
Border  Patrol  officers  return  again  and  again  to  ranches  of 
blatant  offenders  during  working  hours  and  pick  up  a  fraction 
Df   the  workers  found  in  the  fields,  but  employers  are  never 
::ited  and  their  agents  are  seldom  prosecuted. 

A  recent  example,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
lational  press,  was  a  raid  on  the  Los  Angeles  food  processing 
?lant  of  United  States  Treasurer-designate,  Ramona  Banuelos. 
^o  formal  action  was  taken  against  Mrs.  Banuelos,  although 
five  previous  raids  had  netted  illegal  entrants  in  the  employ 
)f  her  company. 

Growers  Openly  Use  Illegals 
A  flagrant  example  of  the  use  of  illegal  entrants  by 
lajor  agricultural  employers,  and  illustrating  half-hearted 
snforcement,  was  recently  documented  by  former  employees  of 
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the  Coit  Ranch,  a  1000  acre  table  grape  farm  near  Fresno, 
California.'  Resident  employees  walked  out  when  the  ranch 
owner  refused  to  acknowledge  demands  for  better  wages. 
Johnnie  Witworth,  a  former  foreman,  tells  the  story  in  his 
own  language,  ".  .  .Every  Coit  pickup  has  a  radio  and  when 
they  spot  the  Border  Patrol  they  first  call  over  the  air 
to  every  other  truck  on  the  ranch  that  the  Border  Patrol  is 
heading  in  whatever  direction  it  is  going  and  to  hide  all 
the  wetbacks.   If  there  is  time,  they  tell  them  to  scatter  an 
hide  in  the  fields.   If  they  don't  have  a  hiding  place  where 
the  men  are  working,  they  carry  them  in  Coit ' s  trucks  to 
the  nearest  hiding  place,  even  if  it  is  on  someone  else's 
land.   The  radio  reaches  the  shop  and  the  machine  room  and 
the  welding  room  and  the  wetbacks  are  told  to  hide.   I  have 
seen  this  happen  about  nine  times. 

"One  morning  I  personally  counted  139  men  in  the  field 
that  I  knew  were  wetbacks  who  got  away.   The  reason  I 
know  they  are  wetbacks  is  because  I  have  worked  with  every 
one  of  them  or  have  seen  them  run  when  the  Border  Patrol 
came  and  the  wetbacks  hide." 

Witworth  confirms  that  the  Border  Patrol  never  bags 
more  than  a  few  of  the  illegals.   ".  .  .The  most  illegals 
I  have  seen  caught  at  one  time  were  13.   On  the  day  they 
caught  the  13,  approximately  85  illegals  were  working  there. 
The  planes  come  in  at  night  and  I  suspect  the  wetbacks 
come  in  on  them  because  they  replace  them  so  quickly." 
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Border  violators  work  steadily  but  local  farm  workers 
ire  rejected,   Witworth  reported  that  he  saw  seven  resident 
xactor  drivers  turned  away  at  a  time  when  13  tractor  jobs 
'ere  held  by  illegal  entrants. 

The  indictment  of  the  Border  Patrol  is  equally  stinging. 
itworth  states,  "In  the  last  part  of  April  when  it  was  still 
old,  the  Border  Patrol  came  in  a  station  wagon  with  two 
fficers.   It  was  5:00  p.m.  and  I  was  working  with  eight  to 
3n  wetbacks,  when  the  Border  Patrol  pulled  up  to  a  tree 
2ar  us.   The  irrigation  foreman.  .  .took  the  illegals 
tfay  in  a  white  Coit  pickup.   The  Border  Patrol  was  sitting 
{   a  tree  watching  us  about  300  feet  from  where  they  were 
id  did  nothing  to  stop  them  or  try  to  catch  any  of  the 
itbacks.   I  have  never  seen  the  Border  Patrol  stop  and  talk 
)  tractor  drivers  during  a  raid.   Sometimes  when  the  Border 
itrol  comes  in  the  ranch  from  Adams  Avenue  the  spotters 
m't  see  them.   When  that  happens,  the  tractor  drivers  don't 
in.  They  continue  to  work  and  the  Border  Patrol  drives  on 
^  .  .Along  about  the  first  part  of  June,  I  was  returning 
>me  from  work  on  the  Coit  Ranch.   I  saw  a  Border  Patrol 
ir  parked  with  one  man  at  the  corner  of  California  and 
.ghway  33.   I  stopped  and  asked  him  if  they  were  raiding 
le  Coit  Ranch.   He  said  'Yes.'   I  told  him  he  could  catch 
1  the  wetbacks  by  hitting  the  clock  on  the  ranch  at  5:40 
ra.  on  any  given  day.   He  told  me  to  mind  my  own  business, 
at  he  knew  how  to  catch  the  wetbacks." 
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U.S.  Won't  Prosecute 

Consistent  with  the  attitude  of  the  Border  Patrol,  no  pr 
ecution  of  Coit  personnel  has  resulted  although  the  multiple 
affidavits  showing  clear  violations  of  §1324  were  presented 
to  the  Federal  Attorney's  office. 

The  Witworth  affidavit  is  corroborated  by  10  other 
former  workers  and  an  attorney,  all  eye-witnesses  to  one 
or  more  Border  Patrol  raids.   The  documentation   of 
illegal  entrant  use  on  the  Coit  Ranch  is  unique  since 
domestic  workers,  easily  intimidated  and  fearful  of  black- 
ball by  employers,  are  reluctant  to  speak. 

Although  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  Texas  incidents, 
the  scenario  has  not  changed;  employers  use  alien  workers 
to  displace  domestic  workers  and  prevent  unionization  while 
federal  officials  passively  cooperate.   The  failure  of  the 
government  to  hold  employers  responsible  has  compelled  resi- 
dent workers  and  their  attorneys  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  courts.   A  suit  filed  against  multiple  employers  of 
illegal  entrants  including  Fresh  Pict  Foods,  national  dis-   i 
tributor  of  frozen  foods,  is  one  such  case.   Colorado  farm- 
workers charged  Fresh  Pict,  a  major  national  supplier  and 
other  farmer  defendants  with  using  illegal  entrants  in  lieu 
of  resident  workers.   One  worker,  Alfonso  Flores  Huerta, 
charged  that  he  had  worked  for  one  defendant  since  1953.   He 
agreed  in  June,  1970,  to  weed  sugar  beets  for  $10.50  per  acre 
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When  he  arrived  at  work  he  found  a  crew  of  illegal  entrants 
Dn  the  job  and  was  told  that  he  would  not  be  needed.   The 
:omplaint  also  alleges  that  illegal  entrants  depress  wages. 
Resident  farmworkers  were  often  compelled  to  work  for  under 
>1.00  an  hour  in  1969. 

Other  examples  abound.   Zuckerman  Farms,  for  example, 
■aises  asparagus  on  an  island  in  the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin 
liver  which  empties  into  San  Francisco  Bay.   The  rich  river 
ottomland  is  reached  by  a  bridge  built  by  the  California 
ighway  Department.   Access  to  the  island  is  controlled  by 
he  grower.   Illegal  entrants  have  been  steadily  supplied 

0  Zuckerman  Farms  by  one  labor  contractor.   The  workers 
ive  on  the  island  in  housing  built  originally  for  braceros 
nd  seldom  leave.   Zuckerman  Farms  has  always  been  a  fertile 
Durce  of  illegal  entrants  for  Border  Patrol  officers  even 
Plough  spotters  regularly  provide  warning  to  illegal  entrants 
lat  work  in  the  fields.   Illegal  entrants  are  regularly 
nployed  to  harvest  asparagus  in  spite  of  the  farm's  proximity 
)  Stockton,  one  of  the  highest  areas  of  impacted  unemployment 

1  the  nation. 

Illegals  Abused 
Despite  the  high  pay,  life  is  not  rosy  for  wetback 
•rkers.   In  Washington  in  the  Yakima  Valley  suppliers  to 
il   Monte  are  reported  by  the  Center  for  Community  Change 
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to  actually  physically  abuse  illegal  entrants,  driving 
them  at  an  intense  pace  under  pain  of  apprehension  and 
deportation.   In  Wyoming  a  regular  user  of  illegal  entrant 
workers  maintains  a  special  dormitory  for  those  who  are  less 
active.   Border  Patrol  officials  regularly  raid  that  dormi- 
tory but  never  touch  the  one  where  the  good  workers  live. 
Because  they  can  be  pushed  to  their  physical  limits  without 
complaint,  live  on  the  ranches  and  make  no  trouble,  the 
violators  often  get  the  full-time  jobs  working  the  cultiva- 
tion cycle  from  pruning  in  the  winter  through  springtime  thin 
ning,  and  finally  the  summer  harvest. 

Urban  Employment 
But   illegal  entrant  use  has  not,  is  not,  and  never 
has  been  restricted  to  agricultural  employment.   They  can  be 
found  in  equal  numbers  in  canneries  or  in  urban  employment 
where  they  work  as  furniture  makers,  garment  workers,  dish- 
washers, bus  boys  in  a  spectrum  of  invisible  menial  jobs 
paid  marginal  wages.   In  1954,  331,000  illegal  entrants 
were  apprehended  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio.   In  the  spring 
of  1970  apprehensions  in  Los  Angeles  were  at  the  rate  of 
400  to  500  per  day,  90%  of  which  were  employed. 

Poor  Enforcement 
Exploitation  of  illegal  entrants  by  employers  is 
matched  by  an  ambiguous  record  of  federal  law  enforcement. 
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the  affirmative  side,  about  50  million  dollars,  half  the 
Iget  of  the  INS,  is  spent  on  the  identification  and  expul- 
m  of  immigration  violators.   The  bulk  of  the  Border  Patrol 
allocated  to  areas  contiguous  to  the  Mexican  border  where 
;  preponderance  of  the  violations  occur.   The  expulsion  of 
lost  a  quarter  of  a  million  violators  in  1969  is  indicative 
a  certain  earnestness  and  efficiency. 

If  apprehension  alone  could  be  equated  with  deterrence 
I  program  would  be  effective,  but  regrettably,  such  is 
;  the  case.   Ostensibly  in  order  to  minimize  the  costs  of 
:ention  and  to  avoid  prolonged  hearings,  illegal  entrants 
;  returned  to  the  border  with  dispatch  and  in  a  matter  of 
s  are  placed  on  chartered  buses  which  transport  them  to 
Ir  home  regions  in  Mexico  at  government  expense,   Statis- 
ally  only  one  in  200  illegal  entrants,  all  multiple 
urnees  or  those  involved  in  smuggling,  face  criminal 
secution.   Less  than  5%  are  subjected  to  formal  deportation 
ceedings,  although  that  administrative  procedure  usually 
a  formality,  a  ten  to  fifteen  minute  process. 

Short  of  economy,  the  expedient  return  policy  has  little 
commend  it  and  is  in  fact  the  reversal  of  the  effective 
ention  policy  of  Operation  Wetback,   in  the  Fifties,  because 
limited  transportation  facilities,  illegal  entrants  waited 
hout  work  in  camps  for  a  matter  of  weeks.   Many  finally 
ured  a  leisurely  if  uncomfortable  voyage  to  Mazatlan  in 
onverted  freighter.   The  three-week  detention  time  is 
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said  by  immigration  authorities  to  have  been  a  substantial 
deterrent  to  return. 

In  contrast,  a  quick  trip  home  to  see  relatives  at 
federal  government   expense  has  little  deterrent  effect. 
If  anything,  it  is  an  incentive  to  employment  in  the  Unite< 
States.   It  is  moreover  subject  to  abuse.   Recently  tv/o  bo] 
violators  were  apprehended  in  the  United  States  before  the 
bus  had  reached  its  destination  in  Mexico.   Drivers  are 
similarly  known  to  make  the  return  trip  to  the  border  with 
load  of  illegal  entrants.   Aware  that  the  only  risk  is  thai 
of  apprehension  and  return,  enterprising  Mexican  nationals 
don't  hesitate  to  cross  the  border,  lured  by  jobs  which  pa] 
up  to  15  times  the  Mexican  wage. 

Immigration  authorities  explain  that  civil  rights  lawi 
and  the  potential  of  "multiple  prolonged  deportation  hearinc 
stimulated  by  immigration  lawyers  are  further  reasons  for 
the  expedient  return  policy.   The  validity  of  this  suggest; 
is  untested.   Agents  seldom  make  a  mistake  in  detaining 
persons  who  are  lawfully  in  the  country.   Mistakes  are  proi 
rectified.   Moreover,  illegal  entrants  seem  willing  to 
voluntarily  acknowledge  that  they  are  unlawfully  in  the 
country.   First  offenders  would  certainly  do  so  in  return 
for  a  waiver.   It  is  questionable  whether  they  would  accepi 
a  delay  in  coming  to  trial  and  at  the  same  time  be  preparec 
to  pay  several  hundred  dollars  in  attorneys'  fees  on  a  fli« 
that  they  could  possibly  remain  in  the  country. 
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The  failure  of  the  current  policy  to  deter  entry  reflects 
.ther  complicity  or  an  urgent  need  to  change  it,  or  both, 
lack  of  funds  is  an  insufficient  ground  if  public  officials 
11  to  request  from  Congress  the  needed  resources.   The 
fluence  of  lobbyists  who  support  illegal  entrants  is  both 
visible  and  apparent.   in  California  support  for  illegal 
trant  use  is  strongest  in  agriculture,  the  most  influential 
dustry  in  the  State. 

Abuse  of  Visitor  Passes 
The  illegal  entrant  problem  is  magnified  by  a  further 
icession  to  the  willful  or  indifferent  employer  of  illegal 
:rants  which  exceeds  the  prior  collusion  with  Texas  farmers. 
I   immigration  laws  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  pass  which 
:horizes  an  alien  resident  of  a  contiguous  country  to  enter 
1  United  States  for  a  maximum  of  72  hours  within  25  miles 
the  border.   This  pass,  the  1-186,  issued  to  over  two 
lion  visitors  for  business  or  pleasure  in  lieu  of  a  visa, 
intended  to  simplify  procedures  and  to  recognize  the 
er-relationships  of  contiguous  communities  straddling 
border.   There  is  evidence,  however,  that  it  has  instead 
ome  an  expedient  document  of  admission  for  persons  who 
s  to  the  United  States  to  seek  employment.   Pass-holders 
ss  through  regular  inspection  points  then  return  the 
36  to  Mexico  by  mail  and  proceed  beyond  the  25-mile  limit, 
apprehended  they  claim  illegal  entry  to  avoid  revocation 
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of  the  72-hour  pass.   Despite  the  likelihood  of  abuse,  the 
border  crossing  card  is  issued  without  duration.   No  finger 
prints  are  taken  of  applicants  for  the  1-186  pass.   Nor 
does  the  INS  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  fingerprints  of 
illegal  entrants  apprehended  by  them.   Therefore  it  is 
difficult  to  match  apprehended  aliens  v/ith  INS  card  holders 
for  the  purposes  of  revocation.   Nor  are  border  violators 
detained  long  enough  in  most  cases  for  search  of  records  to 
determine  that  apprehended  border  violators  are  also  posses 
sors  of  the  1-186.   The  provision  of  the  law  that  requires 
the  alien  to  carry  his  entry  documents  is  not  enforced. 

Moreover,  of  the  two  and  a  quarter  million  passes 
presently  outstanding,  substantial  numbers  have  been  issued 
to  persons  residing  in  areas  remote  from  the  border  with 
little  likelihood  that  the  card  would  be  used  other  than 
to  facilitate  entry  for  employment  purposes.   Fourteen 
thousand  such  cards  are  issued  each  month.   The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  is  not  fully  to  blame  for  this 
gap,  for  control  of  issuance  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
State  Department  consular  officials  whose  priorities  possib 
do  not  include  the  protection  of  resident  low-income  worker 
in  the  United  States.   The  initial  establishment  of  the 
1-186  as  an  alternative  to  a  visa,  the  apparent  laxity  in 
issuance,  the  lack  of  duration  and  the  failure  to  revoke 
greater  numbers,  all  reflect  the  creation  of  a  back  door 
bracero  program  to  benefit  employers  at  the  -expense  of  the 
resident  poor. 
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Smugglers  and  Marijuana 
Those  who  don't  have  a  pass  rely  on  expensive  smugglers. 
uggling  has  increased  alarmingly  in  recent  years  and  is  a 
ofitable  business.   Illegal  entrants  are  often  transported 
the  truckload  at  a  cost  of  two  to  three  hundred  dollars 
r  head.   Illegal  drugs  are  sometimes  brought  along  to 
urease  profits.   The  underground  railroad  of  agents  starts 
bh  the  hustler  in  the  Square  of  Juarez  and  ends  in  a 
anish-speaking  employment  office  or  labor  camp  far  in  the 
terior. 

Apprehended  smugglers  are  prosecuted  consistently  but 
:eive  nominal  jail  terms  or  suspended  sentences.   Common 
)  or  three  month  sentences  belie  the  seriousness  of  the 
)blem.   Not  only  does  the  smuggler  take  jobs  away  from 
jrican  workers  but  the  high  price  he  gets  for  the  trip 
:oss  the  border  carries  no  guarantee  of  work  or  even  arrival 
:  many  illegal  entrants  their  expectations  are  aborted  by 
;  Border  Patrol  which  maintains  regular  traffic  inspections 
principal  roads  leading  away  from  the  border.   Some  meet 
ith  as  did  six  wetbacks  when  the  truck  in  which  they  were 
ng  transported  turned  over  as  the  driver  attempted 
outrun  tjie  Border  Patrol. 

Legal  Process  Ignored 
Although  the  bracero  program  was  terminated,  as 
icated,  in  1963,  Congress  nevertheless  provided  a 
al  means  for  obtaining  workers  in  the  event  that  the 
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domestic  labor  supply  proved  inadequate.   [8  U.S.C.  S  1101 
(15)  (H)  (ii)].   Consistent  with  the  statute,  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  (29  C.F.R.  §60.3-6,  20 
§602.10)  established  conditions  for  the  importation  of  per 
nent  or  temporary  workers  to  minimize  harm  to  resident  wor 
An  employer  requesting  a  certification  authorizing  the  use 
of  a  specified  number  of  temporary  alien  workers  must  firs 
demonstrate  to  the  Department  of  Labor  that  he  has  made  a 
substantial  effort  to  recruit  domestic  workers  without  sue 
cess."  He  must  have  offered  housing.  Workmen's  Compensatio 
Insurance  and  a  guarantee  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  th 
work  days  of  the  period  of  employment  at  an  adverse  effect 
minimum  wage.   The  employer  must  also  demonstrate  conformi 
with  state  and  local  health,  housing  and  wage  and  hour  law 
It  must  be  shown  that  the  workers  will  not  be  used  to  inte 
fere  in  labor  disputes.   Finally,  the  applicant  must  not 
during  three  years  prior  to  certification  have  employed 
illegal  entrants  "unless  the  employer  demonstrates  that 
he  did  not  know,  had  no  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect,  or 
could  not  by  reasonable  inquiry  have  ascertained  that  the 
alien  worker  was  not  lawfully  in  the  United  States."   8  U.I 
S1184(c)  and  8  C.F.R.  §214 .2 (h) (ii)  impose  the  affirmative 
duty  on  an  employer  to  petition  the  INS  for  prospective 
alien  workers  and  to  first  obtain  a  certification  from  the 
Labor  Department  that  the  domestic  labor  supply  is  inadequc 
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Until  1967,  the  Labor  Department  officials  in  California 
^gularly  certified  the  importation  of  thousands  of  braceros 
)r  use  at  the  harvest  peak,  based  upon  questionable  compliance 
.th  these  regulations.   Litigation  filed  against  the  Labor 
apartment  in  1967  resulted  in  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
id  the  denial  of  further  applications.   Since  then,  the 
iployers  have  universally  ignored  the  petition  process, 
rcmnventing  it  through  the  importation  and  use  of  illegal 
trants. 

No  Help  From  Courts 
The  courts  have  failed  to  provide  resident  workers  with 
lief  from  the  illegal  entrant  blight.   A  state  court  of 
peals  in  a  definitive  decision  acknowledged  that  workers 
/e  a  right  to  sue  employers  but  refused  to  grant  an  injunction 
aming  the  "self-imposed  impotence  of  our  national  government" 
:  the  failure  to  bar  the  illegal  worker  from  employment. 
Laz  v.  Kay-Dix  Ranch,  9  C.A.3d  588,  88  Cal.Rptr.  443  [1970]). 

State  Legislation  Enacted 
In  the  fall  of  1971,  California  became  the  first -state 
prohibit  the  knowing  employment  of  illegal  entrants  when 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  resident  workers.   The  measure 
vides  a  penalty  of  $200  to  $500  for  each  offense,  and 
ther  provides  that  the  criminal  sanctions  shall  not  be  a 
to  a  civil  suit  brought  by  displaced  workers.   The  new 
,  Labor  Code  §  2805,  passed  the  legislature  with  bipartisan 
port,  was  signed  by  Governor  Reagan  over  the  objection  of 
erful  manufacturing  and  agricultural  lobbies,  and  takes 
ect  Pfthruary  1,  1972. 
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PART  II 
ADMITTANCE  OF  COMMUTER  ALIENS 

The  history  of  admitting  illegal  entrants  to  accomodal 
employers  has  its  counterpart  in  the  growth  of  the  commute: 
worker.  Despite  high  unemployment  in  the  United  States,  tl 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  admits  a  minimum  of 
50,000  non-resident  aliens  who  regularly  enter  the  country 
without  a  valid  visa,  solely  to  work.  Called  "commuters," 
these  aliens  were  at  one  time  issued  a  permanent  residence 
visa  but  continued  to  reside  in  a  contiguous  foreign  count] 
entering  the  United  States  daily  or  seasonally,  although 
their  visas  expired  four  months  after  issuance.  The  extra- 
ordinary anomaly  is  that  the  commuter  is  permitted  by  the  ] 
to  enter  without  any  statutory  or  regulatory  authorization 
from  Congress. 

In  1968,  the  Department  of  Labor  completed  an  intensiv 
study  of  the  impact  of  the  commuter  on  the  domestic  worker, 
for  the  Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigratior 
The  study  showed  a  conclusive  correlation  between  low  wages 
and  unemployment  and  the  use  of  commuter  workers.  As  with 
wetbacks,  the  survey  showed  that  "commuters  work  most  often 
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the  lowest  skilled,  most  menial,  and  lowest  paid  jobs; 
asonal  farm  work,  maids,  kitchen  helpers,  sales  clerks, 
wing  machine  operators."   Wages  in  Texas  border  areas  where 
nmuters  are  used  were  more  than  30%  under  the  rest  of  the 
ate. 

Similar  conclusions  were  reached  in  the  Imperial  Valley", 
J  rich  California  area  contiguous  to  the  Mexican  border, 
employment  was  found  to  be  twice  the  average  rate  for  the 
:ire  state.   The  stark  testimony  of  farmworkers  confirms 
J  conclusions  of  the  Select  Commission:   On  their  return 
)m  seasonal  work  in  the  north,  the  commuters  displace 
ddent  Imperial  Valley  workers.   Moreover,  as  the  commuters 
:urn,  employers  offer  20  cents  less  per  hour. 

The  commuter's  sole  authority  for  entry  is  a  Form  1-151, 
en  Registration  Receipt  Card  (commonly  known  as  a  "green 
d,"  although  blue),  issued  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
ion  Service  as  an  informal  document  of  entry.   Considering 
:  tangibility  of  this  group,  and  its  material  impact  on 
lestic  workers  with  whom  they  compete,  it  is  extraordinary 
t  the  INS  has  permitted  the  practice  to  continue,  although 
last  regulation  indirectly  authorizing  commuter  entry 
rescinded  by  the  Agency  in  1952.   In  fact,  current  regu- 
ions  limit  the  use  of  the  1-151  for  re-entry  to  an  alien 

is  "returning  to  an  unrelinquished  lawful,  permanent 
idence . "  (8  C.F.R.  §  211. 1 [b]  [1] ) .   One  provision  of  the 
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regulation  even  expressly  excludes  any  green-card  holder 
who  is  entering  with  the  intent  to  work  at  the  situs  of  a 
labor  dispute. 

The  regulation,  if  not  the  practice,  is  consistent  w 
8  O.S.C.  §  1181,  its  statutory  basis.   Until  1965,  tenuous 
language  in  that  provision  afforded  at  least  philosophical 
justification  for  commuter  entry.   Subsection  (a)  then  pern 
ted,  and  still  permits,  admission  of  a  person  only  if  he  "h 
a  valid,  unexpired  immigrant  visa."   Subsection  (b) ,  howe\ 
provided  that  "aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence who  depart  from  the  United  States  temporarily"  could 
re-enter  on  presentation  of  informal  documents  of  entry,  sx 
as  the  1-151.   The  INS  reasoned  that  the  commuter,  having 
once  been  accorded  the  "privilege  of  permanent  residence," 
was  still  entitled  to  enter  the  country. 

In  1965,  Congress  deprived  the  INS  of  that  rational! 
tion.   The  ensuing  change  in  8  U.S.C.  §  1181(b)  was,  of  cou 
a  minor  facet  of  a  new  immigration. law  which  replaced  the 
national-origin  quota  system  with  a  Labor  Department  affirn 
tive  certification  process  limiting  the  entry  of  alien  work 
to  those  who  might  be  absorbed  without  damage  to  the  econoir 
and  the  resident  labor  force.    By  the  change.  Congress 
indicated  its  intent  to  strengthen  "safeguards  to  protect 
the  American  economy  from  job  competition  and  from  adverse 
working  standards  as  a  consequence  of  immigrant  workers 
entering  the  labor  market." 
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Under  the  new  law,  each  prospective  entrant  had  to 
tain  a  certification  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the 
Dply  of  workers  in  the  field  in  which  he  would  be  employed 
3  inadequate,  and  that  his  entry  into  the  labor  market 
lid  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
similarly-employed  local  workers."^ 

The  previously-mentioned  change  of  8  U.S.C.  §  1181(b) 
ved  the  Act's  purposes  in  eliminating  the  very  language 
ch  the  INS  claimed  justified  the  admission  of  commuter 
ens.   As  amended,  8  U.S.C.  §  1181(b)  restricted  informal 
^y  to  "returning  resident  immigrants"— defi n^H  in  8  U.S.C. 
101(a) (27) (B)  as  "an  immigrant  lawfully  admitted  for 
nanent  residence,  who  is  returning  from  a  temporary  visit 
3ad."   The  statutory  definition  of  residence,^  as  the 
ice   of  general  abode  ...  his  principal,  actual  dwelling 
:e  in  fact,  without  regard  to  intent,"  read  with  the 
idments  to  §  1181(b),  unambiguously  excluded  the  commuter 
:er.  No  distortion  of  the  English  language  could  result 
inding  that  the  commuter  was  entering  the  United  States 
r  a  temporary  visit  abroad  to  return  to  his  principal, 
al  dwelling  place.   Rather,  the  commuter  was  simply 
ing  his  foreign  home,  entering  the  United  States  simply 
Drk. 


«^^K•^•^:  ^  1182(a)  (14).   The  pre-1965  language  had  par- 
ed the  entry  of  immigrants  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

e^t-   iQo""^  u      ^in"^   ^°  ^"""^^   workers  (Act  of  June  27,  1952 
tat.  182,  ch.  477;  Title  2,  ch.  2,  §  212). 


'8  U.S.C.  §  1101(a) (33 
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After  1965,  the  commuter  was  not  simply  lacking  in 
statutory  authority;  rather,  the  practice  was  prohibited. 
Why,  then,  did  the  INS  continue  the  policy?   The  complexit 
abruptly  terminating  the  entry  privilege  of  so  large  a  clc 
is  one  explanation.   Another  is  that  the  INS  continued  the 
status  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  terminated  bracero 
program.     The  connection  between  bracero-using  farmers  e 
the  commuter  has  been  described  by  observers.   California 
farmers  provided  multiple  offers  of  permanent  employment 
to  braceros,  facilitating  the  issuance  of  permanent-reside 
visas.   Thousands  of  labor  certifications  were  issued  on  f 
representations  by  agricultural  employers  that  permanent  j 
were  available  to  the  applicants.   How  many  green  cards  we 
issued  under  these  circumstances  is  conjectural.   As  state 
the  INS  has  identified  50,000  aliens  who  are  recognized  as 
commuters  by  a  grommet  through  their  identification  cards. 
Those  who  have  been  identified  possess  essentially  a  mere 
permit  to  work  in  the  United  States.   They  must  provide  pi 
of  continued  employment  in  the  United  States  every  six  mor 
If  a  commuter  ceases  to  be  employed  for  a  full  six--month  p 
his  privilege  of  entry  is  deemed  abandoned  and  he  is  excli: 
Significantly,  no  matter  how  long  the  commuter  has  the  "pr 
lege"  of  permanent  residence,  he  will  be  denied  the  right 

naturalization  unless  he  first  establishes  actual  residenc 

2 

m  the  United  States  for  a  full  five-year  period. 


'Matter.of  M.D.S.,  8  I  &  N  Dec.  209  (1958). 

•In  re  Correa,  79  F.Supp.  265  (W.D.  Texas,  1948) 
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Litigation  Fails 
Predictably,  organized  labor  has  twice  attempted  to 
litigate  the  commuter  out  of  existence.   When  commuters  were 
ised  to  break  a  strike  at  a  Texas  meat-packing  plant  in  1960, 
.he  meatcutters'  union  successfully  obtained  a  certification 
if  a  labor  dispute  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  alien  workers  in  the  struck  plant.   The 
NS,  however,  refused  to  apply  the  certification  to  exclude 
ommuter  workers.   The  union  then  went  to  court,  obtaining 
n  injunction  to  compel  their  exclusion.''" 

The  court  determined  that  commuters  met  none  of  the 
tatutory  definitions  of  immigrant,  and  were  therefore  non- 
[lunigrants,  as  defined  in  8  U.S.C.  §  1101  (a)  (15)  (H)  (ii)  . 
le   court  concluded  that  to  admit  the  commuter  to  work  at  a 
truck  plant  would  "make  a  shambles"  of  8  U.S.C.  §  1101(a) 
L5) (H)  (ii) ,  which  was  enacted  "to  assure  strong  safeguards 
)r  American  labor." 

Amalgamated  Meatcutters  "  should  l.ave  resolved  the 
lestion— if  not  at  the  trial  court  level,  at  least  on  appeal. 
^wever,  the  INS  chose  not  to  appeal  the  case.   Similarly, 
by  chose  not  to  observe  it,  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
inion  to  the  specific  Texas  labor  dispute,  which  had  ended. 

Not  content  with  the  outcome  of  Amalgamated  Meatcutters, 
ibor  licked  its  wounds  and  tried  again  in  1964.^   This 
me,  the  coin  fell  on  the  other  side,  and  the  court  ruled 


-  „  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  v.  Rogers, 
S  F.Supp.  114  (D.D.C.  1960). 

Texas  AFL-CIO  v.  Kennedy.  330  F.2d  217  (D.C.  1964). 
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that  the  union  lacked  even  standing  to  challenge  the  comrr 
policy.  While  avoiding  the  case  on  the  merits ^  the  judg 
nevertheless  criticized  the  previous  decision,  asserting 
it  was  not  good  law.  Reasoning  that  the  status  of  thousa 
of  commuters  could  not  be  adjudicated  with  respect  to  the 
entire  class,  the  opinion  seemingly  implied  that  due  proc 
would  require  individual  exclusion  proceedings.  With  th 
defeat,  the  unions  gave  up,  not  exploiting  the  1965  chan^ 
in  the  law  which  the  Labor  Department  failed  to  note  and 
the  INS  failed  to  publicize. 

One  possible  reason  for  the  commuter  opponents  ovei 
looking  the  1965  change  in  the  law  was  the  way  in  which 
it  was  presented  in  the  House  comment  on  the  bill.   The 

Report  stated  that  §  1181  was  amended  to  "broaden  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  weigh  documentation 
required  of  a  returning  resident  alien."   Anyone  who  read 
that  statement  who  was  not  facile  in  the  definitions  of  t 
immigration  laws  would  not  readily  perceive  that  the  broa 
ening  of  the  Attorney  General's  authority  applied  to 
"returning  residents"  and  by  definition  was  not  applicabl 
to  returning  non-residents.   To  reach  that  conclusion,  i 
was  necessary  to  turn  back  into  legislative  history,  to  t 
initial  committee  hearings  on  the  bill. 


Hearings  on  a  Study  of  Population  and  Immigration  Pre 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  House  Committee  on  the  Judici 
88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  163-169  (1963). 
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The  then  General  Counsel  of  the  INS  explained  the 

ition  of  the  agency— that  the  commuter  was  an  immigrant, 

ing  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  permanent  residence. 

ttsel  to  the  House  Immigration  Subcommittee  disagreed: 

An  immigrant  who  came  here  from  overseas,  estab- 
lished a  residence  but  left  his  family  behind  and 
IS  going  abroad  to  visit  that  family  .  .  .  would 
be,  m  my  opinion,  a  returning  immigrant  when  he 
comes  back,  regardless  of  how  often  he  makes  the 
trip.   But  what  is  different  is  the  commuter  who  ' 
has  not  established  re^^idence  here  and  therefore  is 
not  returning  thereto.  ci-^^j-ure  is 

INS  General  Counsel  then  cited  the  former  language  of 
S.C.  §  1181(b),  explaining  that  the  authorization  to  use 
green  card  "doesn't  refer  to  a  visit.   It  talks  about 
rture .  .  .  . " 

The  Committee  took  note  of  the  reasoning,  concluded 
discussion  but  changed  the  language  of  8  U.S.C.  §  1181(b) 
Blete  "aliens  lawfully  admitted  who  depart  temporarily" 
2  very  language  relied  on  by  the  INS.   But  in  depriving 
Justice  Department  of  the  latitude  to  admit  commuters, 
:ommittee  at  the  same  time  intended  to  clarify  the 
>rity  of  the  Attorney  General  to  permit  the  use  of 
■mal  entry  documents,  as  the  comment  to  the  amendment 
le  section  indicated.   The  INS  General  Counsel  had 
ously  testified  correctly  that  §  1181(b)  did  not 
ssly  authorize  resident  green-card  holders  to  re-enter 
ut  the  "valid  unexpired  immigrant  visa"  required  under 
1(a).    The  change  in  subsection  1181(b)  therefore 
cted  that  ambiguity,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  green 
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card  by  resident  immigrants,  but,  consistent  with  the 
expressed  reasoning  of  the  Committee  Counsel,  prohibited 
its  use  by  non-resident  commuters. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable,  that  the  Committee, 
having  discussed  the  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  case 
with  the  INS  General  Counsel,  intended  to  and  did  in  fact 
ratify  the  rule  of  that  case  in  its  entirety.   The  court 
had  determined  that  "returning  lawfully  domiciled  resident 
aliens"  were  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  in  spite 
of  the  Labor  Department's  prohibitory  certification,  but 
that  commuters  had  no  right  of  entry.   The  clarification 
of  the  language  agreed  completely  with  both  premises  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meatcutters  opinion.    The  Committee 
was  remiss,  however,  in  failing  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
the  change  in  the  House  Report.   But  the  failure  is  not 
fatal,  for  the  language  of  the  law,  lacking  in  ambiguity, 
requires  no  explanation.    The  INS  largely  ignored  the 
change,  but  nevertheless  expressly  amended  its  regulations 
to  bar  the  re-entry  of  a  green-card  holder  whose  purpose 
was  to  seek  employment  at  the  situs  of  a  labor  dispute. 

In  1968,  both  the  exclusion  of  the  commuter  strike- 
breaker and  the  indiscriminate  admittance  of  the  commuter 
were  challenged  in  litigation— needless  to  say,  by  adverse 
plaintiffs.   In  the  first  case,  eleven  commuter  aliens, 
excluded  when  they  attempted  to  enter  the  United  States 
to  be  employed  at  a  ranch  being  picketed  by  UFWOC  organize 
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Lenged  the  validity  of  8  C.F.R.  §  211. l (b) (1) . ^  The 
:  upheld  the  regulation,,  ruling  that  the  use  of  a  green 
was  subject  to  restriction,  but  skirted  the  issue  of 
ralidity  of  the  commuter  status  itself.   Acknowledging 
the  commuter  status  was  a  fiction,  the  Court  ruled 
the  entry  of  a  commuter  "is  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
ney  General,"  and  that  "until  Congress  acts  to  deter- 
the  status  of  the  'commuter,'  the  Court  should  not 
vene . " 

The  second  challenge  was  brought  by  two  California 
orkers  who  sought  to  bar  the  entry  of  commuters.^ 

acknowledging  that  plaintiffs  had  standing  to  challenge 
iment  inaction,  the  Court,  in  an  unreported  opinion, 
theless  granted  defendant  Department  of  Justice's  motion 
ommary  judgment.   Acknowledging  that  "no  explicit 
tory  or  constitutional  provision  protects  the 
ter  against  exclusion,"  the  Court  nevertheless 
lized  "the  long  practice  of  the  Immigration  and 
ilization  Service  in  treating  the  commuter  as  a 
il  immigrant,"   which  the  Court  characterized  as  an 
ring   interpretation  "since  passage  of  the  Immigration 
itionality  Act  of  1952."    The  Court  acknowledged 
unendment  to  §  1181(b)  could  be  interpreted  to  require 


Cermeno-Cerna  v.  Farrell.  291  F.Supp.  521  (CD.  Call- 
1968 )  . 

Gooch  V.  Clark.  433  F.2d  74  (9  Cir.  1970). 
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"exclusion  of  the  cbmmuter  who  is  not  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States  returning  from  a  temporary  visit  abroe 
However,  in  the  Court's  view,  "it  is  also  susceptible  to  ar 
interpretation"  that  it  tacitly  approves  the  INS  position 
by  its  specific  reference  to  8  U.S.C.  §  1101  (a)  (27)  (B) , 
which  defines  residents  returning  from  a  temporary  visit 
abroad  as  immigrants.    This  conclusion  seems  to  make  littJ 
senser  since  it  conflicts  with  the  Court's  previous  findinc 
that  a  commuter  was  not  a  returning  resident. 

The  decision  was  based  on  a  simple  paucity  of  legis- 
lative history  which  would  indicate  that  the  Congress 
intended  to  abolish  the  commuter  status  by  the  amendment 
to  8  U.S.C.  §  1181(b).   The  Court  explained  that  no  hearinc 
resulted  "in  any  recommendation  to  abolish"  the  commuter 
system,  and  that  the  final  Senate  Report  and  conference 
report  on  the  1965  amendments  neither  mention  the  change 
"nor  its  purpose,"  even  in  the  section-by-section  analysis 
Citing  incidentally  the  "potential  foreign  policy  conse- 
quences involved  in  termination"  of  the  commuter  status, 
the  opinion  concluded: 

.  .  .  the  Court  should  not  attribute  to  Congress 
any  such  casual  and  off-handed  disposition  of  so 
important  a  matter — especially' when  the  language 
of  Congressional  amendment  can  be  interpreted 
consistently  with  continuation  of  a  long-standing 
practice  of  which  Congress  had  full  knowledge. 
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When  analyzed,  the  rule  of  the  District  Court  in  the 
ooch  case  presents  a  role-reversal,  in  which  the  public 
jency  makes  the  law,  and  Congress,  sitting  as  a  sort  of 
adicial  board  of  review,  has  the  obligation  to  nullify  it 
-not  even  by  enacting  law  itself,  but  by  the  interpretive 
3mmentary  appended  to  the  law.   In  fact,  even  an  unambiguous 
tatement  of  purpose  of  an  act  by  Congress — in  this  case, 
le  protection  of  domestic  workers  against  foreign  workers 
-is  not  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  to  offset  the 
iformal  interpretation  of  the  public  agency.   Finally, 
le  case  nullifies  the  rule  that  the  custom  of  a  public 
fency  is  void  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
le  clear  language  of  the  statute. 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  one  judge  dissent- 
g,  sustained  the  position  of  the  lower  court.   The  majority 
inion  endeavors  to  fortify  the  position  of  the  lov;er  court, 

citing  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  of 
e  Justice  Department.   The  reviewing  court  introduced  a 
mmon-law  theory  of  creation  of  administrative  rights, 
ying,  "The  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  has  established, 
administrative  case  law,  clear  rules  as  to  v/ho  is  entitled 
commuter  status  and  how  that  status  can  be  lost."   The 
press  language  of  the  immigration  regulations  (8  C.F.R. 
211.1[b][l])  which  limits  the  use  of  a  green  card  to  a 
burning  actual  resident  is  reconciled  by  the  Court's 
:eptance  of  the  Government's  position  that  the  regulation 
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"does  not  include  commuters  within  its  scope  except  for, 
the  Government  argues,  the  last  sentence  thereof."   This 
reasoning  is  inherently  self-contradictory,  since  the 
regulation  plainly,  without  exception,  governs  the  use  of 
a  green  card  as  an  entry  document.    The  Court's  explanation 
is  without  foundation  since  the  last  sentence  authorizes 
the  government  to  exclude  any  bearer  of  a  green  card  who 
seeks  entry  to  work  at  the  site  of  a  labor  dispute,  whether 
he  is  a  resident  or  non-resident.    Justifying  the  commuter 
status  by  simple  reliance  upon  the  quasi-judicial  interpre- 
tation of  the  administrative  agency  is  inherently  untenable, 
therefore,  since  the  interpretation  stands  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction  with  the  quasi-legislative  determination 
found  in  8  C.F.R.  §  211.1(b)(1). 

Turning  from  the  administrative  justification  to  the 
statutes,  the  opinion  concludes  that  commuters  are  immigrants 

.  .  .  admitted  for  permanent  residence  .  .  .  having 
been  lawfully  accorded  the  privilege  of  residing 
permanently  in  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant  in 
accordance  v/ith  the  immigration  laws  such  status  not 
having  changed. 

The  Court  reasoned  that  since  the  privilege  of  permanent 
residence  has  been  accorded  the  commuter,  his  "disinclination 
to  exercise  that  privilege  is  of  no  moment.    Turning  to 
the  change  in  8  U.S.C.  §  1181(b),  the  Court  commented, 
"The  Government's  construction  of  the  1965  amendment 
strains  the  language  severely."   However,  the  Court  con- 
tinued, the  legislative  history  is  "virtually  silent"  and 
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:ongress  could  not  have  intended  the  change  in  the  commuter 
status  by  such  a  "minor  and  obscure  change"  in  the  language. 

The  Court  failed  to  construe  the  1965  amendment  to 
J  U.S.C.  §  1181(b)  restricting  informal  entry  to  "returning* 
resident  immigrants."   It  also  ignored  the  definition  of 
residence  in  8  U.S.C.  §  1101(a) (33)  as  "actual  dwelling  place 
ji  fact,"  which  would,  when  taken  with  the  change  in  §  1181(b), 
!xclude  the  commuter.   The  Court  even  failed  to  construe  the   • 
lomment  in  the  House  report  on  the  bill  relating  to  the 
•roadening  of  "the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
aive  documentation  required  of  a  returning  resident  alien." 
:onsideration  of  that  issue  would  have  involved  construction 
'f  Bonetti  v.  Rogers,  which  had  held  that  all  returning 
esidents  were  excludable.  ■"■   Finally,  the  Court  ignored  the 
lear  explanation  of  the  change  in  §  1181  found  in  the 
ommittee  reports. 

The  dissent  took  strenuous  issue  with  the  reasoning 

f  the  majority  opinion: 

.  .  .  the  majority,  without  discussion  and  virtually 
without  authority,  accepts  the  Service's  contention 
that  an  alien  is  "lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence"  merely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
at  some  time  in  the  past  been  issued  an  immigrant 
visa.   Immaterial  are  both  an  actual  residence  in 
the  United  States  and  the  intention  to  establish 
one.   Since  I  think  this  conclusion  at  war  with  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  statutory  construction 
and  unsupported  by  any  consistent  administrative  in- 
terpretation, I  must  respectfully  dissent. 


"356  U.S.  691.  698;  78  S.Ct.  976,  980 
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The  dissenting  opinion  explains: 

.    .    .  the  majority's  construction  of  "lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence"  as  including  commuters 
makes  nonsense  of  the  Congressional  policy  embodied  in 
no  fewer  than  five  sections  of  the  Act  entirely  apart 
from  Section  1101(a) (27) (B) ,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  two  others . 

If  the  majority  opinion  is  correct,  "all  of  the  thouscni 
of  people,  all  over  the  world,  who  have  ever  received  a  valid 
immigration  visa,  also  qualify  as  aliens  lawfully  admitted  fo 
permanent  residence.  .  .  .  [T]he  plain  meaning  of  the  act 
and  the  intent  of  Congress  are  so  clear  as  to  foreclose  judi- 
cial deference  to  an  administrative  agency.   Nor  have  the 
courts  deferred  to  any  consistent  or  coherent  interpretation 
of  the  agency,"  the  dissent  reasons,  referring  to  8  C.F.R. 
§  211.1(b) (1). 

Both  the  majority  opinion  and  that  of  the  lower  court 
have  a  somewhat  novel  base,  and  extraordinary  implications 
for  the  powers  of  a  public  agency  vis-a-vis  the  legislature. 
The  appellate  court  holds  that  a  public  agency  may  act 
beyond  the  scope  of  its  statutory  authority,  creating  new 
rights  and  duties.   The  second  alteration  of  the  law, 
inherent  in  the  case,  is  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine 
of  legislative  acquiescence  which  can,  without  more,  legiti- 
mate the  ultra  vires  conduct  of  a  public  agency  when  it  is 
at  least  constructively  known  to  the  legislature.   A  third 
corollary  of  the  ruling  is  that,  even  given  a  change  in  the 
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anguage  of  a  pertinent  statute  which,  read  in  its  usual 
nambiguous  meaning,  would  nullify  the  unauthorized  policy 
f  the  public  agency,  the  interpretation  of  the  public 
gency  would  prevail.   Only  if  Congress  went  further,  and 
ommented  on  the  purpose  of  the  section  in  its  analysis  of 
tie  act  would  the  unauthorized  agency  policy  be  eliminated. 

The  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari  in  the  matter, 
D  the  judicial  status  of  the  commuter  hangs  somewhat  tenu- 
isly  on  a  split  Ninth  Circuit  decision  which  neglected  to 
Lscuss  contradictory  statutes  or  even  to  reconcile  the 
Lfferences  between  the  quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative 
iministrative  approach  to  the  commuter.   In  following  its 
mdency  to  favor  the  status  quo,  the  judiciary  has  saved 

3r  the  non-resident  commuter  scarce  jobs  which  Congress 
itended  to  preserve  for  resident  workers.   And  the  public 

jency,  with  the  courts'  acquiescence,  like  a  15th-century 

ibal,  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  golem  from  quasi- judicial 

icantation. 
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PART  III 
CONCLUSION 

What  then  is  the  box  score  on  the  use  of  alien  labor 
for  the  American  public,  the  taxpayer  and  the  resident  work 
California  figures  demonstrate  the  problem  in  microcosm  for 
the  nation.   The  apprehension  of  more  than  113,000  illegal 
entrants  in  197  0  would  reflect  the  presence  of  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  illegal  entrants  in  the  job  market.   When 
augmented  by  possibly  75,000  commuter  aliens,  300,000  jobs 
occupied  by  persons  without  lawful  status  is  not  unrealisti 
At  the  same  time  unemployment  in  June  of  1971  in  California 
was  7.4%  of  the  labor  force.   About  600,000  wage  earners 
were  unemployed  in  California,  most  of  whom  were  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled.   Over  60,000  families  of  unemployed  wage  e 
were  receiving  public  assistance  at.  a  cost  of  over  one  hund 
million  dollars  annually.   The  annual  loss  in  wages  to  the 
displaced  resident  worker  could  be  as  high  as  $300,000,000 
assuming  average  earnings  of  each  of  the  300,000  non-reside 
alien  workers  at  only  $1,000  annually. 


I 
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Recommendations 
These  ills  can  be  eliminated  if  Congress  takes  the 
following  steps: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  employment  proviso  (8  U.S.C,  §  1324). 

2.  Express  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  border 
violators,  1 

3.  Provision  for  a  civil  remedy  to  redress  illegal 
entrant  hiring. 

4.  An  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  federal  magis- 
trates to  the  prosecution  of  border  violators. 

5.  Grant  the  INS  .authority  to  levy  expeditious  adminis- 
trative fines  against  immigration  violators  as  well  as 
iuthority  to  confiscate  vehicles  used  in  the  transportation 

)f  illegal  entrants. 

6.  The  limitation  of  all  entry  permits  such  as  the 

C-186  72-hour  pass  to  a  specific  term,  renewable  at  the  option 
>f  the  INS.   (8  U.S.C.  §  1101  [a]  [6]). 

7.  Rescission  of  the  2.25  million  outstanding  72-hour 
visitor  permits.   Reissuance  of  1-186  passes  restricted  to 
>ersons  with  a  legitimate  reason  for  frequent  entry  other 
:han  for  work. 

8.  The  appropriation  of  additional  funds  expressly  tied 
o  control  of  illegal  entry. 

9.  Subject  commuters  to  periodic  labor  certification 
s  a  condition  of  entry, 

Sheldon  L.  Greene 


anuary  13,  1972 
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TO:   The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Chairman 
Senate  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee 
Hearing,  Thursday,  January  13,  1972 
San  Francisco,  California 
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CORPORATE  FEUDALISM  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

Rural  Exodus  • 
Agriculture,  responsible  for  50  billion  dollars  of  the 
merican  gross  national  product,  long  a  bastion  of  individual 
nterprise,  is  being  transformed  into  a  neo-feudal  society, 
he  exodus  of  farmers  and  farmworkers  has  resulted  in  a 
opulation  loss  qf  40  million  since  1920.   Each  year,  up  to 
00,000  farms  are  abandoned.   Rural  poverty  remains  unabated, 
or   the  agricultural  worker  is  still  the  lowest-paid  employee 
iroup  in  the  United  States,  earning  hourly  half  the  national 
idustrial  average  wage.   But  the  farmworker  does  not 
mopolize  rural  poverty,  for  studies  reflect  that  one-half 
:  the  remaining  farmers  derive  cash  income  from  agriculture 
lich  is  at  or  below  the  level  of  poverty  in  America. 


Corporate  Feudalism 
The  observable  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  and  the 
crease  in  the  average  size  of  farms  is  concomitant  with 
e  increase  in  technology,  and  the  entry  of  non-agricultural 
rporate  interests  and  conglomerates  into  agricultural 
oduction. 

I   An  extensive  form  of  participation  of  big  business  in 
riculture  is  seen  in  the  poultry  industry,  where  producers 
:  feeds  and  equipment  have  entered  into  various  arrangements 
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with  small  and  medium-sized  farms,  contracting  for  all  of 
their  output,  providing  the  farmers  in  turn  with  feed  and 
chicks.   Direct  entry  into  agriculture  by  non-faming 
interests  has  been  the  acquisition  of  farms  as  a  component 
of  vertical  integration,  by  conglomerates  which  produce 
farm  equipment  and  fertilizers,  and  control  processing  as 
well  as  retail  marketing  of  products. 


Family  Farms  Most  Efficient 
A  typical  gut  reaction  of  the  sophisticated  American 
is  to  approve  these  trends.   Generally,  big  business, 
standardization,  access  to  capital,  uniformity,  technology, 
and  size  are  equated  with  efficiency,  increased  productivity 
and,  we  are  told,  better  wages  for  the  worker,  better 
earnings,  and  lower  prices  for  the  consumer.   None  of  these 
generalities  has  proven  true  in  agriculture. 

Initially,  it  should  be  said  that  bigness  does  not 
necessarily  equate  with  efficiency.   To  depart  from  economic 
biology  records  exactly  the  contrary:   The  dinosaur,  the 
mammoth,  are  gone,  while  the  lemur,  the  insects,  the  lizard, 
have  survived.   Closer  to  home,  the  government  has  had  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  two  of  our  largest  corporations — Lockheed 
and  Penn  Central — to  keep  them  out  of  receivership. 

In  agriculture,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  famil; 
farms  are  in  fact  the  most  efficient  unit  of  productivity. 
While  the  size  of  the  farm — the  number  of  acres — would  of 
course  vary  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  crop,  "studies 
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■ow  that  the  ultimate  in  efficiency  is  attained  by  family 

rmers  relying  upon  one  or  two  additional  workers."^ 

In  the  words  of  one  agricultural  economist,  summarizing 

udies  of  farm  efficiency, 

A  number  of  studies  of  crop  farming  situations 

in  various  states  were  reviewed.   In  most  of  these 

situations,  all  of  the  economies  of  size  could  be 

achieved  by  modern  and  fully-mechanized  one-man  or 

two-man  farms. 2 

e  study  indicated  that  size/efficiency  relationships  varied 

jom  crop  to  crop;  however,  with  regard  to  the  production  of 

clng  peaches,  "average  cost  reached  a  minimum  with  an  orchard 

^ze  of  90  to  110  acres  when  mechanized  practices  were  used." 

J  the  Imperial  Valley,  examination  of  vegetable  farms  having 

jreage  which  ranged  higher  than  2,400  acres  disclosed  that 

I 
I 

te  farms  under  640  acres  "could  produce  almost  as  efficiently 

E  any  larger  size."   Producers  of  field  crops  such  as  cotton, 

:falfa,  milo  and  barley  "were  found  to  achieve  lowest 

serage  cost  at  about  640  acres."   The  report  found,  in  fact, 

tat  in  these  areas,  "larger  farms  extending  beyond  3,000 

^ces  were  slightly  less  efficient."   The  report  concluded 

tat  the  major  difference  between  the  small  and  medium- 

5!2ed  farm  and  the  large  farm  was  simply  that  the  latter 

;3duced  more  profits  for  the  farm  owner. 

A  related  study  has  come  to  similar  conclusions: 

A  soundly-organized  two-  or  three-man  farm 
operating  with  the  techniques  of  modern  technology 
can  easily  exhaust  the  technical  economies. 


Armstrong,  Can  Family  Farms  Compete:  An  Economic  Analysis 
Hversity  of  Nebraska,  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Economic  Report  No. 
'),    1969.   . 

2 

J.  P.  Madden.   Economies  of  Size  in  Farming.   USDA  Agri- 

-Ltural  Economic  Report  No.  107,. 1969. 


* Armstrong,  op.  cit 
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The  report  indicates  maximum  efficiency  for  "a  40-  to  50-cc 

dairy  farm  With  a  high  level  of  management,  a  1500-head  bee 

feeding  operation,  or  a  400-acre  midwest  crop  farm."   Studd 

note  that  volume  is  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  family 

income,  and,  finally, 

.  .  .  pecuniary  economies  in  purchasing  and  selling 
are  available  to  our  large  farms.   Management  on 
large  farms  concentrate  on  this  area  because  of  its 
profit  potential.   Unless  cooperatives  can  aid  the 
smaller  farmers,  again  the  larger  farmers  have  the 
advantage. 

The  same  argument  holds  for  both  the  purchase  of  inputs  anc 

the  sale  of  products. 

Beyond  technological  efficiency,  other  factors  affect 

farm  income. 

The  trend  is  toward  large-scale  economic  organizatic 
In  addition  to  the  benefits  from  monopolistic  positioi 
the  incentives  for  large-scale  are  often  related  to  tl: 
advantages  of  vertical  coordination  planning,  financii 
and  promotion,  rather  than  economies  in  the  processinc 
and  manufacturing.  Among  other  small-scale  organiza- 
tions, the  family  farm  seems  to  be  threatened  from  th< 
external  advantages.-^ 

In  summary,  the  small-  and  medium-sized  unit  is  effic: 

and  is  competitive.   The  family  income,  or  the  income  of  tl 

owners,  however,  depends  upon  other  considerations,  such  ai 

the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  which  the  market  will 

for  his  productivity,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  monopolistic 

competition. 


Armstrong,  op  cit. 
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Agribusiness:   No  Gain  for  Farmer,  Consumer 
Considering  these  questions,  again  analysis  reflects 
hat  technology  and  entry  by  big  business  into  agriculture 
ave  not  put  more  money  into  the  farmer ' s  pocket  and  do  not 
scessarily  benefit  the  consumer.   A  bottle  of  ketchup,  for 
xample,  costs  the  housewife  about  30  cents;  the  farmer  is 
aid  about  one  cent  for  the  tomatoes  that  make  up  the  bulk 
f  the  food  content  of  the  bottle  of  ketchup.   An  increase 
f  ten,  twenty  or  even  fifty  percent  in  the  farmer's  price 
)uld  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of  ketchup-- 
:  it  were  simply  proportionately  passed  along  to  the  consumer, 
18  increase  would  be  substantial  to  the  farmer,  however, 
icreasing  the  profitability  of  his  operation  and  possibly 
icilitating  the  payment  of  a  higher  wage  to  the  farmworker 
•mmensurate  with  the-  increased  profitability  of  the  tomato 
rvest. 

The  farmer  and  the  farmworker  realize  only  a  small  pro- 
rtion  of  the  cost  of  agricultural  products  borne  by  the 
nsumer,  while  increases  in  food  prices  have  gone  to  the 
ddlemen,  the  processors  and  the  retailers:   cannery  workers 
w  earn  up  to  $3.70  an  hour,  Safeway  clerks  earn  $5.00  an 
ur,  but  the  farmworker — often  performing  the  hardest  work 
der  the  most  trying  conditions — is  paid  $}.80  an  hour. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  farmer  can  maximize  his 
rnings  by  increasing  his  production  or  utilizing  technology 
lower  his  costs.   But  increases  in  efficiency  do  not 
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necessarily  result  in  greater  profitability  for  the  farmer 
because  he  usually  can't  control  his  costs  or  the  market  f< 
his  production.  For  example,  between  1951  and  1961,  Calif< 
poultry  raisers  reduced  the  cost  of  raising  broiler  chickei 
by  8  cents  a  pound;  during  that  same  period,  the  price 
they  received  for  broiler  chickens  was  lowered  18  cents  a 
pound--a  loss  of  10  cents  a  pound  in  excess  of  the  reducti( 
of  cost. 

Poultry  Peons 

An  analysis  of  the  poultry-and-egg  industry,  which  has 
moved  from  production  by  small  independent  farmers  to  cont] 
by  vertically  integrated  national  poultry-feed  suppliers  si 
as  Ralston  Purina,  illustrates  the  error  in  assuming  that 
increased  productivity  and  production  is  equated  with  pros- 
perity in  agriculture.   In  1961,  a  California  legislative 
committee  completed  a  report  on  the  crisis  in  the  poultry 
industry,  resulting  basically • from  vertical  integration  by 
non-agricultural  corporate  interests.    The  following  extrc 
from  the  study  reveal  the  roots  of  the  problem  and  shed  lie 
on  present  trends  as  well. 

Overproductivity 

In  the  words  of  the  report: 

The  plight  of  the  industry  was  traced  to  feed 
dealers  and  others  moving  into  it  .  .  .  they 
financed  growers  right  and  left,  with  the  final 


Report  of  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Vertical  Integration,  Family  Farm,  etc.,  January  1961. 
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result  being  an  over-production  which  reduced 
grower  profits  to  zero,  while  it  still  enabled 
the  feed  men  to  make  money  since,  under  their 
gross-profit-splitting  contracts,  they  did  not 
have  to  account  for  depreciation  on  the  grower's 
plant  or  pay  interest  on  his  investment.   While 
gigantic  promotional  efforts  had  more  than 
doubled  California  consumption  per  capita,  the 
growers  were  still  not  making  money,  apparently 
because  the  integrator  had  no  real  incentive  .  .  . 
to  raise  wholesale  prices  to  the  level  which  would 
have  brought  his  "hired  hands"  the  profit  from 
sales  he  had  already  taken  on  the  feed  he  supplied 
to  them.-"- 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  testimony 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  in  April  of  1959,  attributed 
rm  losses  in  the  poultry  industry  to  "the  rapid  development 
a  specialized  commercial  production  within  the  industry 
3  the  trend  to  contract  farming  and  integration . "   Under 
tegration,  the  farmer  was  sandwiched  between  fixed  costs  for 
altry  and  feed  determined  by  the  non-agricultural  contractor. 

Losses 

The  same  report  documents  in  detail  the  losses  in  the  egg 

iustry,  attributable  to  the  pressures  toward  bigness  which 

ised  a  serious  over-production,  reducing  profits  per  bird. 

luced  return  then  necessitated  a  farmer's  maintaining  a 

-ger  operation  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  income  for  his 

lily.   According  to  the  farmers,  the  U.S.  Department  of 

•iculture  and  the  University  of  California  exhorted  poultry- 

i  to  get  bigger. 

And  poultrymen  followed  this  advice.   Profit 
margins  kept  shrinking,  and  it  took  more  and  more 
eggs  from  more  and  more  chickens  to  supply  the 
operator  and  his  family  with  a  living  wage.^ 


Ibid.,  p.  13. 
'ibid.,  p.  15. 
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Business-hungry  feed  mills,  equipment  producers,  hatcheries 
anxious  to  sell  over-produced  chicks,  investors  anxious  to 
find  tax-saving  devices — all  contributed  to  the  over-produc 
Hatcheries  burdened  with  over-production  contracted  with  fa 
to  simply  raise  the  chickens,  supplying  both  feed  and  chick 
and  paying  the  farmer  a  fixed  amount  per  dozen  eggs. 

One  study  showed  that,  under  this  type  of  arrangement, 
a  farmer's  net  income  from  his  labor  for  full-time  work,  at 
5  cents  per  dozen  eggs,  was  about  $1,100  per  year. 

Market  Manipulation 
Farmers  also  described  control  of  the  market  price  by 
processors  and  wholesalers  to  keep  the  producers'  price  low 
maximizing  their  profit  on  resale  to  retailers.   Citing 
variations  in  the  market  unrelated  to  demand,  farmers  indi- 
cated that  wholesalers  "simply  stated  the  price  they  wanted 
to  pay  ...  to  force  the  poultryman  out  of  business  or  inti 

an  integrated  set-up."   Wholesalers,  they  claimed,  would 

2 

stop  buying  when  prices  rose,  forcing  the  prices  down. 

Under  vertical  integration,  the  farmers  claimed,  "the  margi: 
are  so  low  you  need  to  maintain  a  volume  in  order  to  stay  ii 
"The  grower  can't  pay  back  his  loans  because  of  low  prices, 
and  the  company,  in  order  to  make  the  investment  bring  in 

something,  puts  more  chickens  on  the  ranch,  which  depletes 

4 
prices  even  further." 


Ibid. ,  p.  16. 

'ibid. ,  p.  17. 

'ibid. ,  p.  23. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  25. 
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Conglomerate:   Loss  Farming 
The  foregoing  distillate  of  the  transition  from 
idependent  operator  to  external  vertical  integration  in 
le  poultry  market  is  a  prophetic  analysis  of  what  is 
icurring  today  in  other  areas  of  agriculture  afflicted  with 
th  vertical  integration  and  competition  from  non-agriculturally 
sed  conglomerates.   All  of  these  elements— shrinking  margin 

profits  due  to  the  manipulation  of  the  market  and  manipula- 
on  of  costs  of  production,  over-production  and  tax-loss 
rming— are  being  employed  by  conglomerates  seeking  to 
iminate  the  small  farmer  or  make  him  a  vassal  of  vertical 
tegrators. 

Consider  the  inevitable  impact  on  the  small  farmer  of  the 
Drmous  increases  in  production  unsupported  by  an  increase 

market  demand,  which  will  follow  from  the  addition  of 
3,000  acres  of  newly-irrigated  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
1  Joaquin  Valley  as  a  result  of  the  California  Water  Project. 
i  the  factor  that  this  land  is  owned  by  big  businesses  such 

the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Tenneco.   In  order  to 
jure  themselves  of  a  market,  many  small  and  medium-sized 
>wers  will  be  forced  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  with 
rporations  who  own  or  control  processors  or  markets.   The 
itract  price,  however,  will  not  necessarily  guarantee  them 
air  return  in  relationship  to  the  cost  of  production, 
'duction  costs  are  similarly  inflated  by  suppliers  who 
end  credit  to  the  small  farmer.   The  combination  of  high 
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cost  and  low  market  price  will  force  even  efficient  medium- 
sized  farmers  out  of  business. 

Conglomerate  Tax  Subsidies 
The  family  farmer  engaged  exclusively  in  agriculture  mus 
derive  his  income  solely  from  farming.   His  competitor,  the 
conglomerate,  realizes  its  gain  from  supplying  machinery, 
equipment,  feed  and  fertilizer  at  one  end,  and  processing  and 
marketing  the  product  at  the  other.   The  gains  realized  from 
these  fields  and  from  non-agricultural  enterprises  are  offset 
against  a  loss  which  it  sustains  in  agricultural  production. 
The  loss  is  minimized  or  turned  into  a  gain  by  taking  income 
tax  credits  against  the  profits  derived  in  the  other,  non- 
agricultural,  fields.   But  the  family  farmer  has  no  offset. 
He  must  sell  his  product  at  a  loss,  since  his  competitor  sets 
the  market  price,  or  go  out  of  business. 


Land  Speculation 
In  addition  to  tax  advantages ,  the  conglomerates  realize 
a  gain  simply  from  the  constant  appreciation  of  real  estate. 
Last  year,  the  largest  item  of  increase  of  agricultural  asset 
was  the  enhancement  of  real  estate  value — a  growth  of  $6.3 
billion.   Since  the  value  of  land  is  increased  only  on  sale, 
this  enhancement  of  assets  against  which  the  corporation  can 
borrow  funds  is  still  not  taxable  until  the  year  in  which  it 
is  sold.   Therefore,  the  speculative  value  of  holding  land 
and  the  economic  leverage  resulting  from  an  increase  in  asset 
value,  are  further  inducements  to  the  corporation  to  invest 
in  and  utilize  agricultural  land. 
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Unfair  Competition 
The  result  of  conglomerate  entry  into  agriculture  is 
hat  the  single-activity  farmer  must  compete  against  pro- 
ucers  who  not  only  corner  the  market  through  vertical 
ntegration,  but  produce  at  a  loss,  deriving  the  benefit 
ot  from  profits  on  the  sale  of  agricultural  production, 
ut  rather  from  tax  gains. 

The  effect  on  the  farmer  is  the  same  as  the  effect  on 
sneral  Motors  if  Ford  earned  all  of  its  money  from  the  sale 
E  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners  and  sold  its  cars  at 
substantial  loss.   Within  a  few  years'  time  GM  would  be 
It  of  business  and  Ford  would  be  in  a  position  to  set  the 
rice  on  automobiles  to  suit  its  own  profit  standards,  free 
:om  competitive  restraints. 

The  transformation  of  the  poultry-and-egg  field  is  likely 
)  occur  in  other  crops.   Over-production,  then  extrinsic  con- 
rol  of  market  and  costs,  and  tax-loss  farming,  will  force 
my  small  and  medium-sized  farmers  out  of  agriculture.   Many 
:  those  who  remain  will  be  tied  by  contracts  to  vertically- 
itegrated  conglomerates  as  mere  vassals  or,  as  one  farmer 
It  it,  "hired  hands."   Enormous  industrialized  farms  will 
m  for  miles,  interspersed  with  labor  camps.   Merchants  in 
iral  communities  once  surrounded  by  a  higher  density  of 
irm  owners,  will  lose  some  of  their  markets;  the  body  politic 
:  freeholders  will  shrink,  and  agricultural  areas  will  be 
>ntrolled  by  dominant  land-owning  corporations  v/hose  board 
tmbers  reside,  not  in  the  country,  but  in  distant  cities 
ich  as  Dallas,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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It  is  not  too  late  to  arrest  these  trends,  by  depriving 
big  business  of  the  subsidies  and  tax  advantages  which  give 
obvious  unfair  business  advantages  over  small  and  medium- 
sized  farmers,  and  by  excluding  conglomerates  from  agricultur 
production. 

Other  programs  can  provide  tangible  assistance  to  the 
small  farmer  to  enable  him  to  reach  levels  of  technological 
efficiency,  and  can  encourage  the  development  of  cooperatives 
to  obtain  economies  of  scale,  in  the  interest  of  maximized 
profits  and  productivity  for  the  benefit  of  both  farmer  and 
consumer . 

Finally,  opportunities  should  be  open  to  the  farmworker 
— farmer  without  ownership — to  enable  him  to  achieve  indepen- 
dence and  self-sufficiency  as  a  proprietor,  rather  than 
abandoning  the  land  to  "rot  on  the  welfare  rolls  in  urban 
slums."    Consistent  with  the  views  of  agricultural  economist 
assistance  to  farmv/orker  producers  would  be  geared  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  cooperative  in  order  to  attain  maximum 
income  and  productivity  in  labor-intensive  fields  of  producti( 
and  economies  of  scale. 


"New  York  Times,  editorial,  December  28,  1971 
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A  number  of  specific  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
2deral  government  to  restore  conditions  of  maximum  health 
3r  the  small  and  medixim-sized  farmer. 

1)  Tax-loss  farming  could  be  minized  by  prohibiting 
tax  credits  resulting  from  the  setting  off  of 

)sses  in  agriculture  against  profits  earned  by  non-agricul- 
iral  subsidiaries. 

2)  Current  tax  laws  which  provide  conglomerates 
with  unfair  tax  advantages  should  be  reviewed 

id  modified  to  reduce  the  advantage  deriving  from  land 
leculation  and  the  competitive  disadvantages  experienced 
'  persons  earning  the  bulk  of  their  income  from  agriculture 
.one.   Speculation  might  be  minimized  by  imposing  a  tax  on 
icreases  in  land  values  resulting  from  other  than  improvement 

the  land  or  increased  economic  value  of  the  land  attribu- 
ble  to  increased  earnings.   The  tax  would  be  payable  in  the 
ar  in  which  the  increase  in  value  occurred.   Owners  who 
rectly  or  indirectly  derived  their  substantial  earnings  from 
ricultural  production  would  be  exempted. 

3)  To  further  reduce  speculation,  net  profit  from 
the  sale  of  land  could  be  taxed  as  ordinary 

come.   An  inordinate  tax  occurring  in  the  year  of  sale  could 
reduced  by  application  of  the  income-averaging  provisions. 

4)  The  existing  laws  establishing  the  small  and 
medium-size  farmer  as  the  basic  agricultural 

it  of  production  in  America  might  be  enforced — specifically, 
e  law  limiting  the  supply  of  water  from  federal  reclamation 
ojects  to  resident  farmers  owning  160  acres  or  less.   Many 
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farmers  who  have  contracted  to  divest  themselves  of  excess 
acreage  have  not  as  yet  done  so.   A  measure  is  now  pending 
in  Congress,  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  which  would 
enable  the  federal  government  to  purchase  land  in  excess 
of  the  160-acre  limitation.   If  enacted  into  law,  the  bill 
could  both  reduce  the  acreage  of  some  landowners  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  the  reapportionment  of  prime  agricultur. 
acreage  among  small  farmers  and  farmworkers  desirous  of  movin« 
up  to  farm  ownership. 

5)  Recognizing  the  unfair  business  advantages 
which  conglomerates  derive  through  tax-loss 

farming  and  land  speculation.  Congress  should  enact  a  measure 
currently  pending,  which  would  altogether  prohibit  engagement 
in  agricultural  production  by  conglomerates  or  large,  non- 
agriculturally-based  enterprises.   The  significance  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  place  farmers  on  an  equal  competitive  footinc 
Ostensibly,  income  and  profits  would  accrue  from  agricultural 
production.   Market  prices  would  be  more  closely  related 
to  the  farmer's  actual   cost  of  production  plus  reasonable 
return,  unaffected  by  external  factors  such  as  tax  set-offs 
accruing  from  non-agricultural  enterprises. 

6)  Small  farmers  can  compete  with  large  farmers 
efficiently,  in  the  event  that  they  are  able  to 

take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale  deriving  from  common  pur- 
chasing, processing  and  even  marketing.  A  program  of  technicc 
assistance  should  be  initiated,  providing  assistance  to  small 
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armers  seeking  to  modernize  plant  and  equipment,  who  have 
jmbined  in  cooperatives  which  show  a  capability  of  reducing 
)sts  and  maximizing  gain  from  sale  of  produce. 

7)   A  related  program  should  be  established  to 

provide  seed  money  and  ongoing  technical  assist- 
ice  to  farmworkers  seeking  to  take  an  ownership  position  in 
iriculture.   The  program  might  be  integrated  with  related 
-'(vernment  projects,  so  that,  for  example,  excess  land 
;.rchased  under  the  acreage  limitation  enforcement  act  would 
I  leased  to  individual  farmworkers  who  have  formed  agricul- 
ral  cooperatives— again,  to  take  advantage  of  economies  of 
idle  resulting  from  cooperative  purchasing,  processing  and 
rketing.    The  seed  money  program  would  enable  farmworker 
:operatives  to  obtain  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
id  commercial  banking  sources,  providing  for  both  capital  devel- 
:^ent  and  operating  funds.   Technical  assistance  would  carry 
:2  farmworkers  over  the  transitional  period,  rounding  out 
sir  skills  and  providing  them  with  management  training  and 
perience. 

I        8)   A  federal  land  bank  could  provide  low-interest 

loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  enable  Southern 
iiirecroppers  to  purchase  property,  expand  farms  or  move  to 
ire  advantageous  long-term  lease  arrangements  with  private 
lers  or  the  federal  government.   Once  again,  the  use  of  the 
'>perative  would  be  tied  to  the  provision  of  assistance  and 
lancing. 
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9)   A  subordinate  program  would  enable  successful 
cooperatives  to  organize  and  finance  ancillary 
services,  such  as  rural  health  programs. 

10)  Farmers  who  expend  efforts  to  and  in  fact  attaj 
optimal  efficiency  in  production  and  utilizatic 

of  their  resources  should  derive  a  reasonable  return  from  th€ 
sale  of  their  product,  related  to  the  return  which  industrial 
sales  yield.   Similarly,  farm  laborers,  providing  an  indisper 
sable  service  in  the  food  delivery  chain,  are  entitled  to 
parity  with  national  industrial  wage  averages.   A  farmworkers 
bill  of  rights  would  correct  the  disparities  between  benefits 
accruing  to  industrial  workers  and  to  farmworkers,  under  pres 
ent  laws  and  economic  conditions.   Farmworker  minimum  wages 
could  be  increased,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  close  the  gap 
between  the  average  farmworker  hourly  wage  and  the  average 
industrial  wage  in  America.   Similarly,  benefits  such  as 
unemployment  compensation  could  be  extended  to  the  farm  labor 
force. 

11)  Since  agriculture  meets  a  national  market — 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  air-freighted  frorr 

one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  a  matter  of  hours — 
the  question  of  over-production  and  concomitant  loss  of  incoir 
might  be  considered  to  be  a  national,  rather  than  a  regional, 
problem.   Therefore,  national  marketing  boards  might  be 
established  to  minimize  cutthroat  competition  between  farmers 
of  competing  regions.   The  marketing  boards  would  function  to 
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strict  productivity  to  that  which  the  market  is  likely  to 

asonably  absorb,  minimizing  uneconomic  surplusses  which 
nefit  neither  farmers  nor  consumers,  but  only  maximize 
ofits  of  middlemen. 

While  the  national  marketing  boards  would  be 
luntary,  special  privileges,  such  as  federal  loan  guarantees' 
ght  be  made  available  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
rketing  boards  as  an  incentive  to  participation  and  to 
ximize  their  effectiveness. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  no  more  than  that  which 

possible  and  is  now  being  implemented  in,  for  example, 
c   automotive  industry.   Similarly,  costs  can  be  precisely 
aputed  through  analytical  techniques  such  as  linear  program- 
ig  and  budgeting. 

12)   Finally,  attention  should  be  given,  not  to  the 
solution  of  short-range  problems,  but  to  estab- 
iJhing  a  system  which  will  also  preserve  and  maximize  the 
-lization  of  our  limited  natural  resources  for  our  children 
1  their  children.   To  this  end.  Congress  should  institute 
i:ystem  of  agricultural  zoning,  beginning  with  a  national 
|-vey  of  land  resources  and  present  utilization.   The  second 

se  of  the  survey  would  be  to  establish,  based  upon  the 
matological  and  soil  conditions  in  each  region,  the  most 
jicient  uses  to  which  the  land  might  be  put,  in  terms  of 
icific  agricultural,  timber  or  mineral  productivity.   Next, 
licultural  economists  would  ascertain  the  most  efficient 
ts  of  production  for  the  various  uses  to  which  land  in 
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the  sector  might  be  put.  Finally,  variable  acreage  limita- 
tions would. be  established  for  all  agricultural  uses  benefi 
from  some  form  of  federal  or  state  assistance,  such  as  subs 
loans  or  services.  These  limitations  would  be  non-restrict 
and  would/  rather,  impose  flexible  guidelines  to  assure  the 
highest  use  of  the  land.  If,  for  example,  the  optimum  acre 
for  a  farm  best  suited  for  midwestern  grain  crops  was  400 
acres,  farms  in  excess  of  440  acres  engaged  in  grain  produc 
would  either  be  ineligible  for  public  assistance  such  as 
government  loans,  or  would  pay  a  premium  for  such  loans. 

13)   A  corollary  to  the  variable  acreage  limitatio 
and  regional  zoning  program  would  be  the  impo 
tion  of  a  graduated  tax  on  excess  land  holdings.   Acreage 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  conglomerate,  for  example,  in  exce: 
of  the  most  efficient  acreage  appropriate  for  the  growing  o: 
crops  best  suited  for  the  region,  would  pay  a  tax  based  upoj 
the  excess  acreage  owned,  increasing  on  a  graduated  scale. 
The  excess-land  tax  would  tend  to  reduce  the  advantage  deri^ 
from  land  held  for  speculative  purposes,  and  reduce  the  prei 
on  increased  land  values  related  purely  to  speculation  rath€ 
than  to  increases  in  productivity-related  income.   The  exces 
land  tax  would  also  discourage  the  ownership  or  control  of 
giant  farms. 

As  with  excess  land  purchased  to  obtain  compliance 
with  federal  reclamation  project  limitations,  land  substanti 
exceeding  the  variable  acreage  limitations  would  be  sold  to 
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ederal  government  and  held  in  trust  for  the  future  needs  of 
ur  society.   Land  held  in  trust  in  a  "land  bank"  could  be 
eased  to  farmers,  consistent  with  variable  acreage  limitations 


The  reduction  of  adverse  competitive  conditions  in 
jriculture,  the  introduction  of  more  planning,  the  more 
juitable  distribution  of  direct  and  indirect  government 
ssistance,  will  do  more  than  arrest  neo-feudalism  in  agri- 
ilture.   It  has  the  potential  of  reversing  the  migration  away 
:om  farms,  of  stabilizing  and  expanding  the  economic  base  of 
ir  rural  society,  and  maximizing  for  the  future  the  utiliza- 
on  of  our  most  precious  and  limited  resource — the  land, 
i&t  is  suggested  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  Jeffersonian  ideal, 
lapted  to  a  controlled  technology  rather  than  a  technology 
at  controls  us,  and  an  efficiency  focussing  on  the  realiza- 
on  of  the  individual  farmers'  potential  rather  than  the 
onymous,  powerless,  industrial  model.    It  is  no  more  than 
e  practical  and  realistic  fulfillment  of  dual  elements  of 
r  American  heritage:   individual  expression  and  maximal 
mmon  good . 

NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  LAND  REFORM 
By  Sheldon  L.  Greene 
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Senator  Stevenson.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you,  to  I 
Taylor,  who  I  note  is  still  in  the  hearing  room,  to  all  of  the  witnesses, 
well  as  to  Senator  Taft,  who  is  no  longer  here,  to  volunteers,  and  to  t 
staff  of  the  subcommittee,  all  of  whom  have  made  these  provocati 
and,  I  would  hope,  fruitful  hearings. 

I  will  keep  the  record  open,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  should  anyo 
care  to  submit  any  further  statements. 

What  we  do  now  with  your  testimony,  Mr.  Greene,  is  conclude 
long  days  of  hearings  in  California  on  such  questions  as  who  ow 
the  land  in  rural  America,  whether  the  use  of  the  land  is  consiste 
with  the  interests  of  small  farmers,  farmworkers,  and  the  2 
million  American  consumers,  taxpayers,  the  people. 

The  hearings  have,  I  believe,  shown  conclusively  that  our  polici 
toward  rural  America  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Instead  of  e 
couraging  the  rural  growth  necessary  to  balance  the  swelling  of  t 
megalopolis,  the  policies  tend  to  encourage  the  depopulation  of  rur 
America  and  the  dehumanization  of  rural  and  urban  America. 

Instead  of  encouraging  efficient  small  farmers  to  turn  a  profit,  t; 
laws  encourage  syndicate  farms  and  inefficient  corporate  giants 
farm  at  a  loss. 

Our  policy  of  subsidized  mechanization  gives  agribusiness  big^ 
profits  while  putting  small  farmers  and  farmworkers  on  the  unei 
ployment  rolls. 

The  remedy  for  policies  out  of  phase  with  the  needs  and  the  ide^ 
of  America  must  be  new  ones.  Yesterday  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Mexican- American  concluded  his  testimony  with  a  request  to  t 
subcommittee.  He  said,  and  I  quote  him, 

Please  make  it  possible  for  my  people  to  be  able  to  buy  their  own  land  a 
to  care  for  it  with  hands  that  are  full  of  love  for  the  soil.  As  a  simple  m<' 
I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be  done,  but,  if  it  is,  we  will  be  able  to  bu 
a  life  for  ourselves  that  will  make  this  country  more  fruitful. 

He  and  others  deserve  that  chance,  and  I  think  it  is  up  to  t 
Congress  to  give  it  to  them,  to  find  a  way  to  make  it  possible. 

That,  my  friends,  is  what  the  hearings  for  the  past  3  days  ha 
been  all  about.  We  will  try  to  find  some  ways. 

Thank  you. 

At  this  point  I  order  printed  all  statements  of  those  who  could  n 
attend  and  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
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[From  the  South  Today,  October   1971] 
Land  Reform  :  A  New  Group  Helps  Poor  Retain  Their  Land 

SOUTH     CAROLINA'S     SEA     ISLANDS     HAVE     ONLY     RECENTLY     BEEN     DISCOVERED 

DEVELOPERS 

(By  Shimon  Gottschalk) 

The  new,  nonprofit  corporation,  Black  Land  Services,  Inc.,  now  in 
process  of  formation  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  represents  the  first  major  effort 
over  a  century  to  rectify  the  betrayal  of  the  black  man's  dream  of  h 
ownership  which  was  born  with  General  Sherman's  Headquarters  Order  Ni 
ber  Twenty-five.  The  order,  issued  in  Savannah  in  1865,  divided  485,000  ac 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  coastal  lands  among  some  40,000  former  sla 
and  was  designed  to  create  a  class  of  free,  independent,  self-sufficient  bh 
farmers. 

By  1860,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coastal  population  of  South  Caroli 
was  black,  yet  nearly  all  of  the  land,  except  for  a  few  "uncivilized"  isian 
was  claimed  by  planters.  Abandoned  by  their  masters  in  the  wake  of  adva 
ing  federal  forces,  these  former  slaves  had  a  long  history  on  the  lush,  m^ 
bearded  South  Carolina  sea  islands.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  had  sen 
as  a  first  place  of  refuge  for  runaway  African  slaves  who  jumped  overboj 
as  their  ships  approached  the  continent  of  their  destined  servitude.  After  i 
Civil  War  ended,  those  blacks  who  stayed  on  to  till  the  ravaged  fields  of  th 
former  masters  found  their  legacy  to  be  one  of  hunger  and  deprivation. 

In  1869  the  South  Carolina  Land  Commission  was  established  by  the  sfc 
legislature  and  for  a  period  of  20  years,  it  served  the  interests  of  the  fre 
men  in  their  acquisition  and  tenure  of  former  plantation  properties.  It  v> 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  land  reform  in  American  history.  But 
1890  the  Land  Commission  Act  was  overturned  and  poor  black  farmers  w( 
again  betrayed.  Since  that  time,  at  an  ever  increasing  rate,  wealthy  la 
speculators  have  connived  to  recapture  the  land  which  the  former  slaves  h 
won  at  such  high  cost. 

South  Carolina's  sea  islands,  bypassed  by  the  sweeping  industrialism,  te( 
nology  and  agribusiness  of  America,  have  only  recently  been  discovered 
developers  who  find  in  their  virgin  beaches,  their  vast,  mysterious  oak  forei 
and  grieving  marshes  a  lucrative  potential  for  the  nation's  burgeoning  tour 
industry. 

It  was  Dr.  Donald  Gatch,  a  Bluff  ton,  S.  C,  internist,  who  also  brought 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  some  facts  which  were  not  likely  to 
incorporated  in  the  colorful  and  inviting  brochures  of  the  affluent  tour 
colonies  which  were  growing  up  at  Hilton  Head,  Fripp  Island  and  other  Son 
Carolina  sea  islands.  Dr.  Gatch  testified  to  the  fact  that  children  were  dyi 
of  starvation  in  South  Carolina,  that  Kwashiorkor,  a  protein  deficiency  < 
sease  common  to  the  most  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  was  rampa 
among  preschool  children  in  Beaufort  County.  In  nearby  Williamsburg  Coun 
83  per  cent  of  the  population  is  reported  to  have  incomes  below  the  federal 
established  poverty  level.  Yet  it  is  estimated  by  the  governor's  office  that 
South  Carolina  less  than  half  the  families  eligible  for  food  stamps  in  t 
state  are  getting  them. 

The  lands  inherited  by  the  blacks,  have  often  proved  only  a  liability  to  fan 
lies  who  have  no  money  for  seed  or  fertilizer  and  no  cash  when  taxes  are  di 
Some  farmers  are  simply  too  poor  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  T 
FmHA  loan  application  procedure  is  too  tedious  and  complex  and  more  oft 
than  not,  the  "man"  will  refuse  to  listen  to  a  farmer  who  has  no  clear  title 
his  property.  These  families  are  poor  not  simply  because  they  have  little  or  : 
income ;  they  are  condemned  to  the  perpetuation  of  their  poverty  because  th 
have  no  capital,  no  credit  and  no  collateral. 

At  an  ever  increasing  rate,  these  lands  with  their  magnificent  bearded  oj 
trees,  wild  azaleas  and  honeysuckles  have  been  swindled  by  quasi-legal  mea 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  their  rightful  heirs.  For  the  price  of  taxes  due 
sometimes  as  little  as  $15  or  $20 — acreages  are  lost  at  public  auction.  Tl 
court  house  sale  is  called  for  9  a.m.  and  completed  at  9  :01  a.m.,  before  anyoi 
can  comprehend  what  has  happened.  Lands  purchased  at  small  cost  per  ac 
are  sometimes  resold  at  20  times  their  original  price  as  resort  and  hot 
properties. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  if  an  owner  of  lande 
property  dies  and  leaves  no  will,  it  is  divided  equally  among  his  heirs.  Ownershi] 
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3t  the  land  itself,  is  so  divided.  As  a  consequence  of  this  law,  the  ownership 
:  most  properties  held  by  black  people  in  South  Carolina  is  spread  among  a 
ultitude  of  individual  heirs,  persons  living  throughout  the  Nation.  Some  are 
inors,  some  are  aged  and  infirm,  some  are  presumably  deceased  and  still 
;hers  cannot  be  found.  The  family  which  actually  lives  on  the  land  and  farms 

has  no  greater,  or  special  claims  upon  it. 

To  trace  all  of  the  living  heirs  of  a  particular  property  generally  takes  years, 
id  the  legal  costs  are  likely  to  be  excessive ;  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the 
•oblem.  If  any  single  one  of  these  heirs  has  taken  a  loan  and  placed  a  lien 
)on  his  share  in  the  land,  then  in  the  event  of  default,  the  lender  can  force 
partition  sale  of  the  property.  The  land  is  sold  at  public  auction,  often  at  a 
ice  far  below  its  market  value,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided  among  the  heirs 
ms,  by  gaining  control  of  only  one  of  the  shares,  unscrupulous  land  specula- 
rs  can  force  a  sale  which  will  almost  certainly  accrue  to  their  personal 
nefit. 

Partition  sales,  tax  sales  and  foreclosures  are  the  methods  used  by  the  land 
bbers  to  deprive  poor  people  of  their  inheritances.  Yet  without  land,  the  ulti- 
ite  source  of  nearly  all  of  man's  nurture,  without  a  secure  claim  to  this  most 
Qdamental  of  all  birthrights,  there  is  a  little  hope  for  the  future  of  the  rural 
or,  especially  black  people  in  South  Carolina. 

rhe  primary  aim  of  "Project  Black  Land"  is  to  halt  the  continued  aliena- 
n  of  poor  people  from  their  property,  the  foundation  of  the  economic  devel- 
tnent  of  the  South  Carolina  low  country.  Project  leaders  include  attornev 
arles  Washington,  Jr.,  of  Beaufort,  S.C. ;  John  Gadsen  of  Penn  Community 
nter  m  nearby  Frogmore ;  and  Rodney  Albert  of  the  South  Carolina  Council 

Human  Relations.  The  project  will  operate  as  Black  Land  Services,  Inc  a 
aprofit  corporation  now  being  designed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Black 
onomic  Research  Center  of  New  York  City.  Among  its  proposed  initial  func- 
QS : 

L  A  survey  and  inventory  of  black  owned  properties,  with  special  attention 

their  legal  status. 

!.  A  legal  assistance  program  to  black  land  owners,  including  "preventive  law 

ication." 

1.  Establishment  of  a  land  fund  to  be  available  in  case  of  emergencies  in 

ier  to  prevent  tax  sales,  foreclosures  and  partition  sales. 

r.  Development  of  a  mechanism  whereby,  when  necessary  and  desirable,  the 

poration  can  participate  in  land  sales  as  a  buyer,  holding  land  in  charitable 

St,  either  in  behalf  of  the  individual  owner  or  in  the  name  of  the  community 

■.  Challenging  the  constitutionality  of  partition  sales  under  the  14th  Amend- 

at  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

^he  establishment  of  Black  Land  Services,  is,  of  course,  only  a  first  step. 

must  be  accompanied  by  economic  development  programs  which  have  their 

IS  m  the  land.  A  number  of  producer  cooperatives  are  alreadv  in  existence, 

h  as  the  Oyer  Coop  in  Bluffton,  the  Hilton  Head  Island  FishiAg  Cooperative 

the  Sea  Island  Farmers  Cooperative  Association  of  Frogmore.  Penn  Com- 
aity  Services  is  the  center  of  efforts  to  stimulate  further  such  develop- 
its— efforts  which  are  directed  less  at  the  probably  unrealistic  expectation 
najor  outside  industrial  investments,  than  at  the  development  of  indigenous 
nt  and  resources. 

he  next  step  in  the  economic  development  of  this  area  might  be  taken  by 
establishment  of  a  community  controlled  land  bank.  Such  an  organization, 
ch  would  not  only  serve  to  hold  land  for  community  purposes  and  help 
!ue  individual  land  owners,  might  also  step  into  the  much  needed  area  of 
1  management.  If,  indeed,  some  of  the  island  properties  are  worth  millions 
heir  potential  as  tourist  havens,  then  the  increase  in  value  should  accrue  to 

benefit  of  the  community.  It  is  a  potential  source  of  revenue  which  far 
Jeds  anything  that  may  be  derived  from  other,  outside  sources.  Moreover, 
^lons  concerning  the  development  of  the  land,  will  be  more  nearly  in  the 
is  of  those  who  have  worked  it  for  generations.  Such  cooperative  owner- 
»  of  property  would,  in  a  sense,  be  a  return  to  a  system  developed  by  freed- 
.  on  these  same  islands  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time,  during  the 
St  of  the  Civil  War,  former  salves  pooled  their  meager  resources  in  order 
e  able  to  buy  land  from  the  temporary  Federal  authorities, 
r.  Gottschalk  is  associated  with  the  Center  for  Community  Economic  Devel- 
ent,  Camhridge,  Mass.,  and  a  doctoral  candidate  in  social  planning  at  the 
-ence  Heller  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  at  Brandeis 
versify. 
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As  of  1966,  there  were  11.8  million  black  people  living  in  the  South,  some  55 
ent  of  the  "total  black  population.     Of  this  nutrber,  more  than  «♦  million  lived  in 
1  areas.     Both  of  these  figures  have  been  declining  over  the  past  several  decades 
he  attractions  offered  to  blacks  by  northern  and  urban  communities  have  easily  out- 
e  the  dismal  promise  of  the  South,  and  most  especially,  of  the  rural  South.    ' 

The  individual  motivations  responsible  for  this  massive  transference  of  pop- 
Lon  may  deiy  cataloguing.     However,  the  failure  of  rural  and  southern  areas  to 
Ide  the  black  man  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  life  in  dignity  and  self-respect,  with 
;ree  of  economic  security  and  progress,  has  certainly  been  a  major  contributing 
jr. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  to  migrate  has  not  always  proved  to  be  a  route  to  a 
jr  life  for  blacks,     l/hercas  the  hca\7  migration  of  blacks  to  the  urban  north 
i  characterized  World  War  II  was  largely  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  widely  avail- 
employment  at  good  wages,  the  migration  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  derived  pri- 
Ly  from  the  economic  crisis  confronting  unskilled  farm  labor  in  the  south  as  the 
inization  of  agriculture,  and  especially  the  machine  harvesting  of  cotton  and  com^ 

the  South.     For  example,  "in  the  space  of  only  "three  years  from  19t;9  to  1952, 
se  of  unskilled  agricultural  labor  in  twenty  Mississippi  delta  counties  fell  by 
rcent,  and  five  years  later  was  down  to  only  10  percent  of  the  1949  level". ^ 

Unlike  the  forties,  however,  the  decade  of  the  fifties  was  one  of  sluggish  eco- 
activity  in  America  and  the  norhtem  urban  economies  were  unable  to  absorb  this 


iel  Fusfeld,  "The  Basic  Economics  of  the  Uri>an  and  Racial  Crisis", 

.    Research  Seminar  on  the  Econpnics  of  the  Urt>an  and  Racial  Crisis, 
Dept.   of  Economics,  The  University  of  Michigan,  p. 11 
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flood  of  unsiklled  inmgrants.  Simultaneously,  the  demand  for  unskilled  industri 
labor  was  being  reduced  by  the  expanding  adoption  of  autoriated  procedures  in  indu 
One  of  the  dramatic  cind  persisting  results  of  this  combination  of  circumstances  w 
the  swift  growth  of  urban  slum  areas,  an  accelerated  deterioration  of  r^ny  alrcad 
healthy  major  cities,  and  the  emergence  of  what  is  currently  being  euphemisticall 
termed  ''the  urban  crisis". 

Any  effective  attack  on  the  urban  problem  cannot  ignore  the  roots  of  that  pr 
which  is  to  say,  it  must  attempt  to  deal  with  the  poverty  of  black  people  in  the 
South.  Tliere  are  a  nuirber  of  fronts  upon  v;hich  t^is  poverty  must  be  attacked.  0 
the  most  obvious,  of  course,  is  that  of  assuring  that  the  existing  governmental  p 
grams  designed  to  assist  rural  people  are  genuinely  placed  at  the  disposition  of  1 
people.  Bitter  experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  hw  difficult  it  is  to  achii 
this  in  the  southern  states.  Additionally,  racial  discrimination  in  the  administ: 
of  government  programs  is  merely  a  major  but  by  no  means  the  sole  deterrent  to  th( 
availability  of  exiating  programs  for  southern  black  folk.  A  second  objection  is 
many  of  the  programs — e.g.,  the  Baak  for  Cooperatives  and  its  sister  institutions- 
•  designed  to  help  the  solvent  farmer.  They  cannot  deal  meaningfully  with  the  prc4»: 
of  the  very  poor,  be  they  black  or  white.  These  very  poor  j-eople  have  no  credit 
standings,  no  assets,  often  very  little  in  the  way  of  skills.  Thus,  they  usually 
to  meet  the  minimum  qualification  for  participation  in  existing  programs. 

What  the  area  urgently  requires  is  an  institution,  or  a  series  of  institutior 
which  would  have  as  their  objective  the  creating  of  economically  viable  family  uni 
\.hose  labor  pwer,  however  unskilled,  would  be  building  up  an  equity  for  then.  It 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  descendants  of  slaves,  these  families  which  he 
never  owned  anything  of  substance  since  their  arrival  in  North  America  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  be  afforded  a  means  to  acquire  some  minimal  amount  of  wealth  and  to  enj 
modest  degree  of  security.  A  legacy  of  dependence,  whether  on  plantation  masters 
on  federal  doles,  is  not  a  sound  basis  for  self-respect. 
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The  Dlack  Economic  Research  Center  woxad  like  to  propose  thct  CEO  orcanizc,  (or 
.t  prefers  to  undertake  a  demonstration  project,  that  it  either  r.ake  a  contract  or 
«ant  to  an  independent  organization  such  as  the  Black  Econonic  Research  Center  for 

purpose)  a  new  institution  dedicated  to  the  goals  of:   (a)   facilitating  the  trans- 
nce  of  land  to  pcor,  especially  black,  t^ural  people:   (b)  facilitatins  the  inprove- 

of  this  newly  acquired  land  through  the  construction  of  housing,  the  provision  of 
r,  and  similar  appurtenances  and  (c)   facilitating  the  developnent  of  profitable  ec- 
oent  opportunities  on  this   land. 


Without  specifying  what  the  final  design  of  ^uch  an  institution  might  be,  the 
i3wing  broad  outline  may  be  suggestive:      For  black  people  particularly,  the  pr<^letn 
and  acquisition  has  been  second  only  to  the  problem  of  land  retention.     In  the 
J  following  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  black  people  received  title  to  a  not  in- 
Lficant  portion  of  land  in  the  South  as  bequests  from  former  slave  masters  or  as 
'itances  via  illegitiF=ate  unions  v;hich  wer-e  fox^  cue  reason  or  another  publicly  ad- 
!d  to;     These  black  landcvners  tended  to  fee  uneducated  and  totally  ignorant  of  the 
.  intricacies  involved  in  land  titles  and  property  ownership.     Given  the  gracing 
lity  toward  the  black  man  in  the  South  froa  1877,  and  especially  froa  1890,  onward, 

not  surprising  that  these  siisple  black  folk  had  great  difficulty  holding  on  to 
iver  land  they  had.     There  were  no  black  lawyers  or  black  real  estate  agencies  in 
outh  to  protect  their  interests,  and  for  the  civil  authorities  to  connive  with 
'  vfhite  compatriots  at  the  expense  of  the  blacks  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
on.     With  the  advent  of  the  migration  to  the  North  at  the  time 

e  first  and  second  World  Wars,  the  decline  in  black  land  ownership  becane  calam- 
.     During  the  period  1950-196U,  the  acreage  a*ned  by  blacks  in  the  South  declined 
%.     Indeed,  it  is  probably  not  inaccurate  to  scy  that  white  people  own  more  oi 

America  today  then  at  any  time  in  history     and  this  percentage  continues  to  rise, 
fiile,  black  Americans , whose  stake  in  the   United  States   is  increasingly  being 
i  by  them  as  tenuous  at  best,  are  rapidly  losing  title  to  what  little  land  they  do 
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Consequently,  a  meanin^jful  attack  on  rural  black  poverty  should  confront  head- 
the  problems  both  of  land  ownership  and  of  techniques  to  insure  that  the  sad  histor 
many  other  land  reform  movements  is  not  repeated  here.  Not  only  must  the  rural  poo 
be  provided  v/ith  land,  but  their  long  terrn  rights  in  the  land  must  be  adequately  pr 
tected.  Mciny  black  people  in  the  South  are  acutely  awara  of  the  problem  of  land  re 
tention  and  are  exploring  the  idea  of  developing  an  institution  which  \;ould  collect 
ively  own  land  on  behalf  of  those  v;ho  live  on  it.  The  corr.munity  institution  in  whi 
title  was  vested  wouid  itasc  the  Land  on  a  long  tcrm,-ir»»avocable  basis  to  those  wh 
.lived  on  it,  thus  providing  the  dr/ellers  with  an  instrument  which  would  have  value 
an  asset.  Improvements  on  the  land  could  be  made  by  both  the  community  and  by  the 
dividual;  in  the  latter  case,  title  to  the  improvement  would  rest  in  the  d/;eller  an 
could  be  sold  by  him  to  the  community  should  he  move   off  the   land. 

The  collective  ownership  feature  is ,  of.  course ,  not  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  large 
scale  transference  of  land  to  poor  black  foU<.  It  can  be  done  on  a  straight  private 
ownership  basis,  but  hopefully  wi^h  some  "title  protection"  built  in.  Presumbably, 
plots  vjould  be  contiguous  so  that  opportunities  for  cooperative  efforts  would  never- 
theless be  available. 

At  least  two  types  of  financial  provisions  would  be  required  to  realize  such  a 
land  reform  effort  assuming  the  land  was  acquired  through  community  purchase:  a  mori 
gage  plan  and  an  equity  plan.  GEO  would  need  to  guarantee  the  mortgages  on  the  lane 
It  would  also  have  to  provide  the  equity  portion  of  the  tremsaction,  in  the  form  of 
long  term  or  deferred  payment,  interest-free,  second  mortgage  loan.  Additionally,  C 
would  have  to  subsidize  the  interest  rate  on  the  first  mortgage. 


•An  alternative  approach  to  providing  land  ownership  for  poor  people  v/ould  be  tc 
revive  the  concepts  of  the  Homestead  Act,  from  which  black  people  obtained  so  few 
benefits.     Many  black  people  feel,  with  some  justification,  that  the  government  shou 
give  them  land  just  as  it  gave  land  away  to  white  settlers  who  cams  to  America  durin 
the  slavery  and  post  emancipation  era.     There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of  difficult 
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such  a  proposal,   despite  the   fact  that  the   federal  government  is   the  holder  of 
rd  of  some   33v  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  U.S.     Much  "of  this  land  is  not  suitable 
luman  habitation   and  much  of  it  is   located  in  areas  where  black  people  do  not  live, 
rtheless,  there  are  publicly  owned  parcels  scattered  throughout  the  South  which 
i  be   ideally  suited  for  such   a  project.      The  Departments   of  Defense  and  of  the   In- 
3r  are  both  large  title  holders   to  such   land,  as   are  other  Departinsnts  to  a  lesser 
»e.     OEO  should  not  only  arrange  to  obtain  preferred  access  to  such  public  lands  as 
become  available  from  time  to  tiiiie:  i't  should  actively  intervene  to  obtain  suit- 
pieces  of  idle  public  land  for  redistribution  to  the  poor  under  a  program  such  as 
itlined  herein 

In  addition  to  assisting  in  the  transferal  of  title  to  the   land,  the  proposed  new 
.tution  sliould  facilitate  the  development  of  income-producing  programs  v/hich  v;ould 
Le  the  new  land  owners  to  sustain  economically  viable  family  units.     At  one  extreme 
.ies  on  welfare  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  program.     Rather, inasmuch  as  their 
tr  stipends  must  cover  a  rental  payment  to  someone,  how  much  better  to  permit  this 
snt  to  be  used  to  pur'chase  some  equity  in  a  piece  of  real  property  I      On  the   ether 
,  a  major  concomitant  effort  must  be  made  to  assist  these  new  land  owners  to  become 
supporting.     In  some  cases,  this  will  mean  the  develop...ent  of  truck  farming;  in 

it  may  mean  large  scale  cultivation  on  a  cooperative  basis;  in  some,  it  can  mean 
processing  facilities,  or  periiaps  some  industrial  opportunity,  will  have  to  be 
.oped — perhaps  with  a  heavy  government  subsidy  during  an  initial  period,  ^"^ch  a 
dy  would  be  largely  in  lieu  of  a  welfare  payment,  and  would  very  likely  have  bene- 
1  long-run  social  effects,  it  might  very  well  be  an  economical  way  of  dealing  with 

poverty.     It  is  certainly  likely  to  be  cheaper  than  undirected  migration  with  the 
dant  incalculable  costs  in  terrris  of  urban  and  human  deterioration. 


A  rural,  development  program  with  a  land  ownership  basis  such  as  is  being  proposed 
n,  would  bo  a  test  of  the  salvage ability  of  at  least  some  vestige  of  the  Juffer- 
n  concept  of  America.     Whether  America's  countryside  will  be  totally  swallowed  by 
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the  agri -business  or  will  continue  to  be  a  plnce  of  residence  and  cnployrftnt^  for 
sl£r^ificant>  if  reduced,  nuirbcr  of  modest  incoma  people,  is  one  of  the  profound 
tions  confronting  our  society  today.  Indeed,  it  will  heavijy  influence  the  futu 
shape  of  that  society.  Four  million  rural  black  folk  in  the  South  are  in  dir^e  n 
help,  and  the  urban  slums  do  not  offer  the  help  which  they  seek.  OEO  has  an  his 
opportunity  to  pioneer  an  alternative  route   for  tJiese  long  suffering  people. 
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THE   PA^ixLY  r7.RM  IS   TIS  IwJT   Z-r'ICIiiOT 
UNIT  OF  AGRICULTUI^L  PRODUCTION 

Prepared  by  Anguc  .''.cDonald 
DccoiXiLor  29,      1967 


Over  ti'.e  years  there  has  been  a  vast  prooaganca  caia- 
i^n  cer.ignGa  to  conviaco  t'.ia  A.T..-ri.T.n  pooplc  that  tho 
gsuitxc   factoriGs-in-tho-x=iold  which  o:xict   in  California 
u  caveral  othor  ctates   should  be  .nodols    for  all   far.-a  units 
IS  ca:a?aicjn  to  discredit   the  Farrr.c^rs  Union   idoa   that  tha 
inily-typo   farra  is   tho  niost  desirable   unit  of  agricu^cvral 
aauction  has  b€<.n  aid-d  and  abetted  by  oconorr.ista    in   land 
■mi.  colleges  and  in  agriculture  d-partraants  of  'onivor-ities 
Iters  of  ir.arjazines,    newspaoors  and  no  doubt  n^.any  rnil lions 
pcoplo  have  been  brainwaohod  and  have  consecrucntly  accGotod 
thout  quaetion  the   idoa  that  the   fanily   f arable   inefficient 
.  that  super- farms,    owned  and  operated  by  aillionaires   and 
xglomerate  corporations,    represent  the  wave  of  the   -uturo. 

Sv/opt  under  the   rug,    ignored  and  supprcKsad  are  ,v.any 
iaies  vhich  have  been  nade  v/liich  orove  without  any  reacon- 
Lo  doubt  that  the  small  or  iaadiu;a-siEed  unit  is  laore  c Jfi- 
int  than  the   large  corporate  unit.      A  nuniber  of  economists 
jarently  have  been  quietly  working,    gatherina   information 
.-aany  parts  of  the  United  States.      A  recent  publication  of 
I  Dapartniont  of  Agriculture  represents  suKuaarics  of   these 
laxec  nade  in  various  areas  of  different  tvpes  of   farming 
>er  a  varxety  of  conditions.     Tne  oven/helining  conclusion 
this  study,    a  coraposite  of   133  studies  which  have  been 
e  xn  the  last   few  years,    leads  to  tho  inescapable  conclu- 
n  that  big  farming   is   inefficient. 


These  studies,   based  on  solid  facts,    are  not  wishful 
n>:xng.      They  are  the  result  of  hundreds  of  analyses  of  the 
ts  and  tho  gross  profits  which  go  into  n>any  types  of  farci- 

xnciuding  fruit,   grain,    livestock,    cotton,   vegetabler., 
alfa  and  dairy.     These  studies  put  the   finger  on  the  point 
uxsjxniching  returns  which  is  soon  reached  when  tho   fara  is 
aly  expanded  or  too  large  for  efficient  operation.     Hero 

a  few  examples t 
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(1)       Fl^UxT  FAIiTi::;    lU  CALl:?0IcL7IA 

On  Uio  non-iwochaiiized  poach  far:a&   in  Yuba  City   ir.  tha 
j:;2.ryville  area  of  Caliiornia^    averao'-  productioa  cost  ocr  ton 
o£  poncIioG  clcciiriod  un  to  a  productive  unit  of  ci/out  CO  acres 
(avorac,o  production  wac   713  tcau  of  peaches)  .      Dcycnu  that 
ciiie   slicfat  rGductions   in  harv/ccting  cocta   and  .'uacainory 
iiivostr.-c.t  per  acre  wore   roaliscd,   I.:t  thecG  v^ere  offc;at  by 
incro;iscc;   in  cocts  of  hired  cupcrvicion. 

Ca  the  mechanized  i^cach   czirm  the  averago  cost  declined 
up  to  a  faroi  size  of  botv/een  SO  aiid  110  acres.      After  that 
point  there  v/as  no  reduction  in  cost  on  larger  unite. 


(2)       lOy^h  CASH  GimiW  JMOJ  CR0P-LIVI2ST0CK  ?AiU-S 

(a)    Soi7.tb3rr\  Ic/a 

The  hilly  farra  in  Southern  Iowa  showed  lov/cst  costs 
for  a  unit  of  about  320  to  3G0  acres.     This  rcprescjnted 
a  2-raan  operation  and  a  3-plov/  tractor.      The  cost  revenue 
ratio  was  0.95.      This   ficjure  means  that  tho   livestock- 
grain  farmer  had  to  spend  95  cents   for  every  dollar  of 
5roG3  inconio. 

On  upland  fanns  in  Southern  lov/a  the  cost  revenue 
ratio  was  rauch  lov/er.     A  l-man,    3-plow  tractor  farci  of 
160   acres  produced  $1.00  of  gross   inconie   for  every  62 
cents  in  costs,     Tv;o-n;an   carsis  shov/ed  a  little  batter 
ratio  —  a  320  acre  farm  with  two  3~plov/  tractors  only 
had  to  spend  57  cents   for  every  dollar  of  gross   income . 
Hov/ever,   cost  advantages  in  larger  units  wore  less  than 
the  320-acre  farm. 


(b)      VJestorn  and  Northeast  Iowa 


A  280  acre  farm  with  a  continuous  corn  program 
cctiae  out  with  a  cost  revenue  ratio  of  0.42,      Under  a 
5-year  rotation  the  lowest  cost  on  a  farra  of  320  acres 
was  0.46.      Under  current  cropping  practices  a  400-acro 
farm  also  resulted  in  a  cost  revenue  ratio  of  0.46. 
For  Western  Iowa  costs  were  considerably  higher.     This 
study  shov/ed  little  difference  in  costs    (only  2-cent3 
per  $1.00  of  incorao)    in  Northeast  Iowa  between  400  &nd 
COO  acres. 
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(3) 


:c:-.T:::r)  cottoi^ 


il: 


:d  CaLiFonniA 


(a) 


ixao  High  Plain? 


Thiu  particular  stuCy  conciudsd  that  a  i-.-:.-i  farr 
v.'ith  Guequate  capital  could  ba  aa  QJrzicient  ao  cr.y  oi 
tho  larger  farms.  A  l-i?.a;i  Jar-,  of  440  acres,  \jich 
102  acroo  of  cotton  and  6-rov/  irachinory  rosultcd  in  a: 
e:.poaditurG  of  71-ccnc3  iibr  ovorr/  dollar  of  gror-s 
inconio.   Nona  of  tha  larger  Tar.?^  could  go  bolov  this. 
Hero  is  a  suivuaary  of  the  To:<a3  liigh  Plains  fariv: 
statistics  s 

COST  rvBV21TU£;  R.\TIOS 

1-Man 120  to  240  Acres     =  0.732 

l-I-:an 240  to  6G0   '■        =  0.708 

2-^Lun 560  to  C20   "         =0.73 

3-xMan GCO  to  1,230  /.cres   =  0.709 

4-Man 1,200  to  1,520  Acres  =  0.711 

5-Man 1,430  to  1,S00    "    =  0,712 


(i>)   Prosno  County.  Cnlifomia 

On  heavy  soils  in  Fresno  County,  California  costs 
of  producing  cotton  proved  to  bo  lov;G£5t  on  a  4-man 
farm  of  1,134  acres,  The  cost  revenue  ratio  was  0.G5. 
On  a  l-Kon  faro  of  270  acres,  the  cost  rcvonuo  ratio 
was  0.91. 

Howover,  on  light  coils  in  Fresno  Couiity  a  710 
acre,  4-itian  farm  proved  to  bo  luost  efficient.  A 
i-man,  193  aero  faria  had  a  cost  rovonue  ratio  of  0.C3, 
the  4-aian  farm  had  a  cost  revenue  ratio  of  0.76.  There 
was  no  ijicreacQ  in  efficiency  after  this  x^?oint.   The 
study  included  faros  up  to  <in  8-man  operation. 


(4)   CALIFORNIA  CASH  CROP  FATu'-S  , 

This  study,  based  on  tanas  in  Yolo  County,  included  sugar 
2cots,  to.-iatoes,  nilo,  barley  and  saf flower.  Cost  per  dollar 
5f  revenue  on  these  far.TiS  declined  sharply  up  to  about  $100,000 
>f  revenue.  Tao   cost  revenue  figure  on  these  f arras  was  0.70. 
^Ti   far.TiS  of  1400  acres  which  produced  on  the  average  about 
?240,000  v.'orth  of  products,  the  cost  revenue  declined  to  0.65. 
\fter  that  point  the  cost  revenue  statistic  increased  to  0.72 
it  $440,000.  Tiiere  was  no  decrease  after  that  on  larger  units. 


O  -  72  -  pt.  3C  -  29 
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Conclusion  of  tho  author  of  this  study  v/as  that  there  v/as 
no  cconoiaic  incontive  to  opcrcito  extreraely  large  farms  —  600 
to  800  acros  could  compate  with  larger  f arras.   The  diffcrGnco 
in  cost  v/as  slight  and  risks  pertaining  to  mcinagexnent  on  larger 
farms  v/erc  considered  greater. 

(5)  iriPERXP.L  VALLEY  VEGETABLS  CROP  TAilMS 

This  particular  study  concluded  that  v/ith  contract  services 
long  run  costs  are  constant  from  very  small  farms  up  to  2400 
acres.  Another  conclusion  v/as  that  the  Imperial  Valley  farmer 
achieves  no  advantage  in  owning  equipment  and  actually  hac 
advantages  over  larger  farms  which  ov/n  equipment  used  at  less 
than  full  capacity.   This  assumes  that  contract  facilities  are 
available  for  the  small  and  medium-sized  farms.   The  general 
conclusion  is  that  there  are  no  significant  economies  based  on 
size.. 

(6)  KERN  COm^fTY  CASH  CROP   FARiViS 

In  this   area  the  640-acre  unit  v/as  most  efficient.      After 
that  point  costs  per  revenue  dollar  began  to  climb.      The   follow- 
ing table   indicates   the  economies  based  on  size: 


Table   6. --Cash  crop   farms,    Kern  County,    California:      Total   cost  per 
dollar  of  crop  revenue  for  three  cropping  programs 


Farm  size 
(acres) 


80—- 
160—- 
320— 
640—- 
1,280- 
3.200- 


Cost: revenue  ratio  for- 


Cotton-alfalfa 

farms 


Cotton-alfalfa- 
potato  farms 


Cotton-alfalfa-barley- 
milo  farms 


1.06 
.96 
.92 
.91 
.94 
.96 


1.06 
.94 
.91 
^89. 
.93 
.93 


1.00 
.93 
.91 
C89 
.91 
.92 


I 


Source:      Calculated  from  data  in  Faris  and  Armstrong  Study. 
California   Experiment   Station 
Giannini   Foundation   Res.    Rpt.    269 


I 


i 
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(7) 


i:i  T--]  c: 


r-ltL_OV^i>ii;^C^ 


_    ^r:  Ore-on,  l-:,an  vl;c:it  ^v.::^z   c:chiove  io-;or  average  co.^ts 

]:"''''  r^nf ""  ''''  ^^''''''  "-"^  ^"— ^*   i:o^;.vor,  on  -ar^a  oruallcr 
tncn  i,000  acros  t^^o  costs  ^A-re  oiichtly  hiCiher.   Tho  following 
va^lo  xnciica-cc3  that  incrc-cas  in  r-i^rc  Lcyond  1,000  acre:; 
renultciQ  in  inci-oasad  costs. 


nbia  Basin  wheat  farms:   Average  cost  and  operator  earnings  for  selected 
-   farm  plans  using  the  moldboard  fallow  operation  selected 


Basic  resources 

Full-util 

ization  farm  plan 

Men 

Tractors 

Acres 

•  Gross  farm 
income 

Operator 

income 

Cost 

: revenue 
ratio 

— — -  1 
1 

-large  2 

One  30  to  40  HP 
One  50  to  60  HP 
Two  50  to  60  HP 

1,000 

i,6oa 

2,500 

$24,572 
39,317 
61,420 

$3,669 
5,629 
5,429 

^0 .  85\ 
.86 
.91 

3   Two  50  to  60  HP, 

one  25  to  35  HP  3,600     88,462 


5,252 


.94 


(0)      DAIRY  7ARI-SS 

(a)      ITjw  Hnqland 


ThG  most  Gificient  unit  on  dairy  faras  in  I.^cw 
England  was  a  2-man  operation  with  70  cov/s  and  costs 
Gstinatod  at   $2,000  a  ysar   for  labor  and  managc--nt 
Ho^'/evor.    if  no  charge  ia  raade   for  labor,    tha  1-aan 
operatca  £ana  with  35  cov/s  achieved  lowar  costs. 
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(l5)      Is>i^_Dalry_Cash  Grain  Far<0:i 

On   farras   in  Iov;a  in  this  catecjory  thore  v;s;'o  onl 
a  slight  reduction  in  cor;ts  as  horUc  v/ore  eicpcjidGd 
from  34  to   58  cows.     Ths  cost  revenue  ratio  V7as 
relatively  higher  —  90  cents  expended  for  $1.00  o 
gross  ihcoino. 

(c)  Arigona  Dairies. 

Averago  costs  declined  sharply  up  to  a  herd  of 
150-head.  Ilowever,  ir;anage-.v.cnt  difficulties  typics 
occurred  v/hen  the  herd  reached  a  size  of  150  to  11 
cows.  This  problem  resulted  froiu  (1)   feed  vacate 
increases  v/ith  herd  size;   (2)   difficulty  in  varj 
the  level  of  grain  feeding  relative  to  each  cov/'c 
production  because  of  variation  aniong  cows,  and  (: 
managorrvent,  supervision  and  coordination  duties  he 
raore  difficult  with  resultant  decline  in  efficienc 
operation. 

(d)  Minnesota  Dairies 

A  study  based  en  daiir^^ing  in  Ilinnesota  indicate 
that  tlie  2~rAaa  dairy  v;ith  87  cows  and  a  farm  of  4« 
acres  achieved  a  cost  revenue  ratio  of  0.82.  A  1- 
48  cow,  290  acre  operation  was  slightly  less  effi< 
The  cost  revenue  ratio  was  0.84  on  this  farm  size. 


(S)   F5SDL0T5 

Several  studies  have  bean  niade  to  dotemine  the  maxlTiu: 
efficiency  of  feedlots  based  on  siso.  /According  to  one  Col( 
study,  feedlots  v/ith  between  1700  and  4000  head  on  feed^at  j 
tiiuo^with  a  15-ton  feed  dill  v.'ere  .fiost  efficient.  The  feed; 
with  4000  to  SOOO  head  on  feed  at  a  tiJ^^e  v;ith  a  50-ton  laill 
most  efficient.  This  study  indicates  that  economies  of  siz^ 
obtained  by  feedlots  feeding  over  1500  head  are  too  small  t< 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  average  cost  of  producin< 
beef. 
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A  USD.\  study  concludes  tliat  econor.lGs  oZ   size  arc  attain- 
)le  in  a  sise  range  of  1500  to  5000  head.   Doyond  thiis  point 
LO  cost  curve  declined  slichtly,  but  the  savings  were  incig- 
.ficr.nt.  Ail  of  these  studies  indicate  that  there  is  no 
;onG;-;y  resulting  fro.u  the  gigantic  feodiots  such  as  tho.>c 
lerated  by  the  national  Tea  food  chain  <ind  the  Gates  Rul^ber 
■r.vDnny.  These  foedlots  are  apt  to  be  nuch  loss  efficient 
cause  they  are  not  operated  at  full  capacity.  Coniiequently 
a  percentage  of  fixed  costs  are  greater  than  in  the  sraail 
adiot. 
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cAfigitmfs 
flmmOum 

^  LandatCihop 
Cmnpesnifi 


Strawberrws — and  squash,  temponr- 
re  the  means  for  pioneering  a 
coaoimc  concept  for  twenty-five 

Mexkan-American  families  in   Cali- 

foraia's  Pajaro  VaDey  in  Santa  Cruz 

and  Monterey  counties. 
Last  April,  Phillip  Saaidiez,  then 

OEO*s  < 


'^  tts  taste  tiie  first  straw- 
Bc   from  the  land 
which  bad  been  initiaUy  "fcitilized" 
with  a  special  $100,000  OEO  ^rant. 


ect  funding  was  tamed  ov< 

25    families   at   tib«    Kroundbteaking 


nth  the  contintdiie  advice  of 


acb  family  was  aSottcd  a  t 
a«e  friot  and  they  jointly  agre«< 
plant  30  acres  of  squash  at  first  as  a 
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:    gins  iil'r    \CjUH%M 

'Htkilly  pl^nied  lu 
vaii  t  mfinfy  crop  b flare 
HTBwberry  sgaam   began. 


qu.tk    Tltmcn        •  .' h      .i,.,w 

t'lrrv  M..,'.<.'n  ;  ot  the 

'     *.tlllllu  V    p 

ing  and   u-^,,  ^ 

jOintl>    Edth  pU  ,, 

production. 

The  first  squa>.n    i  ,j,t 

fuH  and  Augu^• 

Cdih    return*-    .   ^     "    i>-     t.,,     f,r^j 
tjuash  planting  and  h- 

Its:  that  each  of  the  !  ^i 

x>ui  S2,17ft    S<»mc  ,.j 

v'xcs  of  squdsh  were  Ui-...,    .,    ,  >,ath 
^(iliivuted  acte. 

Straw  bcrr)  pljntiug  arid  limited 
ricking  on  the  larger  acreage  has  only 
'St  begun  but  about  f  15  acres  will  be 
planted  lo  strawberries  by  inJd-1972j 
and  should  return  about  'S600.(»0  ia 
gross  sales,  it  is  estimated. 

Based  on  net  return,  ciich  of  the  25 

participating  Mexican- American  fami- 

iics.  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Wow 

'L   poverty  level  before  the  project 

n  expect  to  earn  about  $10,^  emh, 

Overall,  Cooperative  Cam^sina  is 

pilot  model  of  a  self-sustaining  eco- 

nic  entity  through  which  the  low- 

me  rural  pctor  can  use  to  elevate 

mselvcs  above  the  poverty  level, 

Xnd  tiMiugh  OEO  pioneered  the  coo- 

!M   and   initial   funding,  it  was  nc* 

ne  in  giving  financial  assistant*  to 

(ornKrlv  pcwr  migrant  famihcb  who 

iJed  together 

\fter  the  f  arm  Home  Admmtstra- 
I  "1  declimvi  to  panicipate,  Wells 
.irgo   joined    in    with    an    ^1*^0,000 

.r  .p    !.Mn    u^.J.    s^,ii    h      r,  n,.,i    from 

,xsina 
"-  ^  ■'      ^  ^  r        'v.Kicd 

toward  reach  ng  ik  lmm'  ct  giMiiy  the 
farmworker  or  vharctroppv'  !he\ame 
economic  mdependence  cnio\ed  by 
the  ma^jntv"  of  Ainencans. 


tt 
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Following    groundhrtaklHg    hul 

April,  Phillip  Sanchn,   right, 
dirrclor  ,</  thr  (>ll„  r  r./ 
Economic  Opporlunity,   watches 
0$   Ttrrta   Moralei,   left,  and   Alfred 
Navarro,   Jirerlor,   Central  CoatI 
Countlet  Develitpment  Corporation, 
place  a  strawberry  plant  into  the 
ground. 


I 


M 
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OEO  Gbant  to  Pic  'n  Pac  Faem  Workees  Raises  Many  Questions 

(By  Allan  Grant) 

Oast  month  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  made  a  grant  of  $450,000  to 
used  to  form  cooperatives  among  farm  workers  to  take  over  500  acres  of 
rry  production  of  Pic  'n  Pac  Foods,  Inc. 

is  perhaps  you  will  recall,  Pic  'n  Pac,  a  processing  firm,  and  Salinas  Straw- 
ries,  the  largest  single  strawberry  producer  in  the  Nation,  were  purchased 
S.  S.  Pierce  Co.  of  Boston  several  years  ago  and  were  operated  under  the 
me  of  Pic  'n  Pac. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  de- 
nded  to  represent  the  field  workers.  Not  wanting  to  risk  a  nationwide  boy- 
t  of  S.  S.  Pierce  brands,  Pic  'n  Pac  signed  a  contract. 

Liast  October,  Pic  'n  Pac  announced  it  was  getting  out  of  the  farming  busi- 
)s  because  it  was  losing  money  on  that  portion  of  its  operations.  Blame  for 
1  losses  incurred  was  laid  on  mismanagement,  and  on  the  inability  of  UFWOC 
provide  sufficiently  trained  workers  to  harvest  berries  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Lt  that  time,  according  to  Pic  'n  Pac  president  David  Walsh,  the  firm  held 
'estments  in  700  acres  of  first-  and  second-year  berries  which  it  was  offering 
sale.  However,  there  were  no  "takers"  because  of  the  successor  clause  in 
!  'n  Pac's  contract  with  UFWOC. 

[nitial  attempts  by  Pic  'n  Pac  workers  to  obtain  an  OEO  grant  to  take  over 
(  berries  were  foiled  because  accompanying  conventional  financing  could  not 
obtained  to  purchase  the  berries.  (OEO  grants  thus  far  cannot  be  used  for 
Tight  purchase  of  land  or  production,  only  to  train  and  assist  workers  in 
irating  that  business.) 

t  has  now  been  reported  from  a  reliable  source  that  Pic  'n  Pac's  president 
vid  Walsh  has  arranged  private  financing  for  the  workers  to  purchase  the 
ries — of  course,  the  workers  will  have  to  pay  him  back,  undoubtedly 
ough  an  assessment  on  each  box  of  berries  they  harvest.  In  addition.  Pic 
Pac  also  has  arranged  to  market  the  berries  for  the  workers'  cooperatives. 
*fo  matter  in  how  much  "social  good"  Pic  'n  Pac  wraps  this  deal,  it  has  the 
)earance  of  a  large  corporation  using  the  Government — and  farm  workers — 
recoup  what  it  can  of  its  losses  and  to  set  itself  up,  make  some  money  in 
rketing  and/or  processing  of  the  production  of  government-financed  cooper- 
ves. 

Jut  the  grant  raises  many  more  questions  beyond  those  of  Pic  'n  Pac's  pos- 
le  gains. 

klost  strawberry  producers  are  not  large  operators.  They  are,  in  fact,  small 
'wers,  with  the  median  average  being  between  six  and  20  acres.  While  many 
market  cooperatively,  they  receive  no  Government  assistance.  So  what  we 
"e  is  one  group  of  small  growers  financing  their  own  operations  while  an- 
er  group  receives  Federal  financing.  Obviously,  those  financing  their  own 
irations  are  going  to  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
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What  happens   when  the   berries   the   workers  are  purchasing  have  to 
replaced  ? 

The  majority  of  production  in  California  is  now  on  a  1-year  basis— 2  yes 
is  considered  the  maximum  life  for  economic  production.  It  costs  $2,500  i 
acre  to  bring  strawberries  into  production.  Where  will  this  money  come  froi 
In  paying  back  Pic  'n  Pac,  plus  trying  to  eke  out  a  living,  it  seems  higl 
unlikely  that  the  farm  workers  will  have  money  available  to  set  aside  1 
future  investment.  And  since  the  venture  was  not  viewed  as  suitable  for  c( 
ventional  financing  initially,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  such  financing  \\ 
be  available  in  the  future?  Won't  this  venture  have  to  be  continually  federa 
financed? 

But  most  important,  what  about  the  farm  workers  themselves  who  will 
participating  in  this  venture?  According  to  reports  from  the  OEO,  theoretica 
the  farm  families  will  receive  in  return  for  their  labors  an  income  of  $10,C 
per  year.  Also  theoretically,  the  family  will  consist  of  six  workers  who  w 
handle  S^/^  acres.  That  figures  out  to  about  $1,600  per  worker. 

Sharecropping  in  California  strawberry  production  is  not  new.  In  many 
stances  families  supply  the  labor  while  the  grower  supplies  the  land  and  t 
inputs.  The  net  returns  are  divided.  According  to  growers  who  work  wi 
sharecroppers,  the  families  can  and  do  earn  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  r 
year  handling  two  to  four  acres,  with  the  average  running  about  $15,000  1 
three  acres.  Thus,  is  it  such  a  good  deal  for  those  farm  workers  who  w 
participate  in  the  cooperative?  They  could  certainly  make  more  money  woi 
ing  as  sharecroppers.  And  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  could  r 
make  more  by  working  as  pickers. 

The  berries  in  the  Salinas  Valley  will  be  ready  to  start  harvesting  in  Api 
A  500-acre  operation  in  strawberries — the  acreage  of  berry  production  assum 
by  the  cooperatives  to  be  formed  under  the  grant — is  a  tremendously  lai 
unit.  Can  a  cooperative  be  put  together  with  untrained  people  in  time  to  pi 
form  the  cultural  practices  and  get  the  berries  off  this  season?  Or  will  ' 
simply  have  wasted  $450,000  on  a  social  experiment? 

And  the  whole  matter  brings  up  one  final  question :  Is  this  going  to  becoi 
a  pattern  .  .  .  for  UFWOC  to  break  a  farming  operation,  then — with  Fedei 
funds — have  its  members  take  over  that  operation? 


Pi. 
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Geoffrey  Faux:  Rural  Poverty  &  Land  Owner- 
ship in  Maine;  Ralph  Nader:  Property  Tax; 
Randolph  Blackwell:  Land  Bank;  John 
McClaughry:  The  Town  as  CDC;  The  National 
Coalition  for  Land  Reform;  Testimonies  from 
Senate  Hearings;     Bibliography  on  Land  Reform 


land 

The  consensus  is  widening  that  a  criti- 
cal part  of  the  effort  to  redefine  the 
terms  under  which  communities  exist, 
and  concomitantly  their  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
poverty  itself,  has  to  do  with  the  issue 
of  land:  the  way  it  is  owned,  the  way  it 
is  assembled,  the  way  it  is  used,  the 
way  it  is  defined.  It  is  an  issue  that  cuts 
across  both  the  differing  problems  of 
rural  areas  and  the  similar  problems  of 
urban  ghettos.  Land  is  both  the  domin- 
ating resource  in  rural  areas  and  the  one 
from  which  the  poor  in  the  city  have 
been  systematically  excluded.  Most 
critically,  it  is  a  key  determinant  of 
income  distribution. 

In  the  South,  the  loss  of  land  by 
black  people  has  been  a  primary  con- 
tributor to  their  lack  of  economic 
power.  In  Appalachia,  the  physical  un- 
dermining of  the  land  through  the 
expropriation  of  mineral  rights  bv  min- 
ing companies  has  scarred  both  the  land 
and  its  people.  In  the  Southwest,  con- 
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flicting  claims  about  the  land-about  who  owns  it  and 
how  it  is  to  be  used— has  led  to  violence  and  corruption 
on  a  grand  scale.  In  the  nation's  cities,  the  speculative 
frenzies  that  land  is  subjected  to,  the  fervour  with  which 
land  is  handled  as  a  commodity,  has  made  the  annihila- 
tion of  communities  where  poor  people  live  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

Our  discussion  here  barely  begins  the  subject. 
For  example,  we  have  not  attempted  to  analyze  the 
legal  issues  involved,  although  the  legal  issues,  and 
more  important  the  way  the  legai  system  legitimizes 
social  reality,  are  central  to  the  problem.  That  is  a  large 
discussion  that  has  to  be  made  elsewhere.  Similarly, 
we  have  not  made  any  effort  to  comment  on  impor- 
tant work  in  land  reform  in  other  countries.  Both  sub- 
jects need  volumes. 

The  attempt  here  is  much  more  modest:  It  is  to  get 
community  groups,  particuWly  CDCs,  to  reflect  on  the 
problem,  shape  a  framework  for  understanding  it,  and 
in  the  process  begin  to  act.  More  than  a  few  CDCs 
have  already  committed  themselves  to  the  issue. 
Their  experiences  -  in  Chicago,  East  Boston,  Georgia, 
New  Mexico,  California  —  will  be  telling. 

The  discussion  is  modest,  too,  in  that  it  concentrates 
on  rural  areas,  even  though  the  question  of  who  con- 
trols land  in  the  city  is  going  to  be  pressed  with  in- 
creasing vigor  during  the  next  few  years,  and  probably 
will  come  to  be  the  burning  issue  a  few  years  from  now. 
But  it  is  in  rural  areas,  we  feel,  that  the  issues  surround- 
ing land  use  are  easier  to  enunciate;  they  are  less  inter- 
twined with  other  matters. 

In  agriculture,  of  course,  the  long-term  movement  is 
toward  larger  and  larger  farms.  Thus,  if  poor  people's 
organizations  are  to  succeed  in  agricultural  production, 
some  way  of  assembling  larger  plots  of  land  has  to  be 
found.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  original  OEO  bill 
reported  out  of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
in  1964  provided  for  a  land  bank  for  the  rural  poor 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


This  is  the  second  in  an  open  ended  series  of 
occasional  bulletins  on  issues  in  community- 
based  economic  development.  The  first.  May 
1971,  dealt  with  a  variety  of  more  general 
topics,  but  the  succeeding  issues  will  be  focused 
on  a  sin^e  topic.  The  current  issue  concerns 
land  use  and  abuse.  The  next  bulletin  will 
concern  problems  in  housing  development 
faced  by  community-based  groups,  and  me- 
chanisms for  solving  some  of  those  problems. 

Community  Economics  is  edited  by  Arthur 
Tobier.  Individual  copies  are  available  at  $1  a 
copy  from  the  Center  for  Community  Econo- 
mic Development,  1878  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140.  Manuscripts  are  wel- 
come, but  must  be  accompanied  by  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelopes. 
Copyright  ©CCED  1972. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  long-run  trends  in  recreati 
and  tourism  are  both  a  threat  and  an  opportunity  fc 
poor  people.  Tourism  and  recreation  are  among  the 
fastest  growdng  industries  in  the  American  economy 
We  can  expect  that  they  will  continue  to  grow  as  in 
comes  increase  and  as  the  congestion  of  urban  areas 
make  vacations  in  rural  areas  more  important  to  urb 
people.  In  many  rural  areas,  in  fact,  tourism  and  rec 
tion  are  the  most  important  economic  forces  in  a  ce 
tury,  promising  to  open  up  all  kinds  of  opportunitie 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed,  particular! 
insofar  as  recreation  has  become  an  ail-year  round 
activity. 

But  for  the  most  part,  tourism  is  still  randomly 
planned,  which  has  caused  over-development,  and 
brought  in  its  wake  congestion  and  pollution. 
Moreover,  it  becomes  harder  for  the  small  business- 
man to  make  a  profit.  Over-building  drives  returns 
down  and  only  the  larger  corporations  have  the 
staying  power  to  hold  onto  the  land  and  exploit 
it  in  a  rational  manner. 

The  activities  of  the  large  pulp  and  paper  compan 
are  a  case  in  point.  These  companies,  which  own  or  c 
trol  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  rural  areas  in  the  Sou 
Appalachia,  northern  New  England  and  the  West,  are 
now  going  into  the  recreation  business.  Having  ob- 
served the  economic  futility  of  the  small  business  ap 
proach  to  tourism,  the  big  companies  are  assembling 
land  for  vacation  home  sites,  recreation  complexes,  a 
the  like. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  worsen  the  life  of  the  p^ 
Land  prices  increase,  cost  of  living  goes  up,  and  the 
places  where  the  poor  have  hunted  and  fished  to  sup 
plement  the  family  diet  are  now  closed  to  them.  Eve 
the  concern  with  ecological  matters  seems  to  work 
against  the  poor  in  the  long  run  in  that  it  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  attracting  industry,  which  further  redu( 
the  opportunities  for  jobs. 

So  ways  have  to  be  found  to  deal  with  the  probler 
of  the  poor  without  exacerbating  them  in  the  proces; 
One  approach,  which  CCED  is  going  to  explore  over 
the  next  two  years,  involves  the  use  of  community- 
based  economic  development  organizations  as  the  ba; 
designers  of  land  development  programs,  both  to  taki 
advantage  of  the  rising  market  for  tourism  and  recrea 
tion  and  to  rationalize  agriculture.  CDCs  have  to  becc 
adept  at  land  assembly  and  land  banking,  and  they  hj 
to  become  sensitive  to,  and  be  able  to  deal  with,  the 
growing  tension  between  concerns  for  the  environme 
and  economic  development. 

The  possibilities  for  CDC  involvement  in  this  issue 
as  a  mechanism  through  which  poor  people  can  ac- 
quire and  control  land  —  have  always  been  there,  ac- 
cording to  Alex  Mercure,  former  executive  director  o 
HELP  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  being  bole 
enough,  he  feels,  to  look  the  possibilities  in  the  eye  a: 
act  on  what  is  to  be  seen. 
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s  the  poorest  state  in  New  England  and  ranks  37th 
ountry  in  terms  of  par-capita  income.  Since  most 
)oorer  states  are  in  the  South,  where  the  milder 
reduces  the  cost  of  living,  Mainers  are  probably 
iff  than  the  per  capita  figure  implies.  Indeed,  the 
3  all  of  the  problems  associated  with  poverty, 
ig  poor  housing,  ill-health,  and  joblessness.  And 
does  not  have  a  major  racial  problem  (although 
lave  a  small  number  of  Indians  who  have  had 
are  of  mistreatment)  the  problems  of  poverty 
e  clearly  a  class  than  a  racial  phenomenon, 
while  Maine  has  been  poor  and  rural  for  a  long 
d  has  been  experiencing  out-migration  for  a 
le,  those  who  have  chosen  to  remain  in  Maine 
tten  by  because  land  had  been  cheap  and  ac- 
.  They  could  hunt  and  fish  for  meat,  raise  and 
ts  and  vegetables,  and  had  a  cultural  environ- 
at  aUowed  them  to  "make  do"  with  old  clothes 
cars. 

:  the  mid-1950s,  the  state  has  been  trying  to 
ndustry  through  tax  and  financial  incentives, 
t  that  has  not  worked  very  well.  A  few  firms 
ne  into  the  state,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it 
1  in  response  to  any  of  the  incentives  offered 
tate.  In  several  instances  firms  have  come  in 
rated  for  the  duration  of  the  subsidy  and  left 
is  the  subsidy  ran  out.  Recently  the  largest 
ranteed  by  the  State  Industrial  Authority  - 
ir  beet  factory  -  went  sour  and  the  state 
:uck  with  the  mortgage. 

:t,  far  from  making  progress  in  the  industrial 
laine  is  actually  faUing  behind.  Between  1967 
h  according  to  the  state's  own  Department  of 
ic  Development,  the  number  of  production 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries  drop- 
I  121,100  to  118,020.  Perhaps  more  signifi- 
)enditures  for  plant  modernization  and  equip- 
ipped  over  the  same  period  from  $146  mUlion 
million. 


The  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  industries  which 
account  for  one  third  of  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  state  have  drastically  reduced  their  in- 
vestments. Indications  are  that  several  major  firms 
do  not  intend  to  continue  significant  activity  beyond 
the  hfe  of  present  plant  and  equipment.  Instead, 
they  are  moving  into  recreation  and  tourism,  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  vacationers 
from  the  cities  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  have  flocked 
to  Mame  in  increasing  numbers  to  escape  congestion, 
overcrowding,  and  pollurion. 

Between  1964  and  1969  spendiJikg  by  tourists  in 
the  state  almost  doubled  and  has  continued  to  rise 
since.  Tourism  is  now  the  number  one  industry  in  the 
state,  and  prices  have  skyrocketed  as  a  result.  An 
acre  of  land  that  sold  for  J20  in  1961  cannot  be 
had  for  less  than  S200  today.  Stones  abound  of 
how  land  speculators  and  wealthy  people  from  Boston 
and  New  York  bought  land  dirt  cheap  from  poor 
farmers  a  few  years  ago  and  have  made  fortunes  on 
the  increase  in  value. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  poor  is  profound.  Whereas 
the  poor  rural  Mainer  previously  could  stay  in  his  com- 
munity supplementing  his  income  with  a  garden,  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  by  digging  clams,  the  rise 
in  taxes,  rents,  and  the  general  cost  of  Hving  is  squeez- 
ing him  mercilessly.  And  the  land  itself,  which  used 
to  be  open  to  hunting  and  fishing  by  Mainers,  is 
now  being  fenced  off  for  the  pleasure  of  outsiders. 

Even  his  own  government,  based  on  the  New  England 
town  meeting  of  which  the  Mainer  could  be  justly 
proud,  is  being  undermined.  Townships  are  without 
zoning  powers,  which  they  never  needed  before  and 
about  which  they  lack  the  sophistication  to  understand. 
Where  they  have  regulatory  powers,  the  town  select- 
men have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  economic  power  to 
avoid  being  dominated  by  the  corporate  interests. 
During  a  recent  survey  of  Maine  local  government, 
a  researcher  asked  a  local  selectman  how  he  thought 
the  board  was  going  to  vote  on  a  particular  issue.  The 
selectman  replied  that  he  didn't  know  yet  since  he 
hadn't  called  the  Boston  headquarters  of  the  town's 
largest  firm. 

Gradually  the  poor  rural  Mainer  is  being  driven  out 
of  his  community.  The  numbers  on  population  move- 
ments suggest  that  Maine's  coastal  areas  are  under- 
going a  shift  in  population  with  low-income  indigenous 
Mainers  being  pushed  into  the  sparsely  settled  back- 
woods areas,  where  opportunities  are  practically  nil. 
The  process  is  reminiscent  of  the  cycle  of  uprooting 
and  resettlement  that  American  Indians  were  subjected 
to  during  the  19th  century. 


This  article  is  taken  from  the  author's  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  September  22,  1971. 
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Such  considerations  do  not  seem  to  feed  into  the 
policy-making  machinery  of  planners  and  strategists. 
At  a  time  when  everyone  with  money  to  invest  in 
the  state  is  putting  it  into  land  and  recreation,  the 
state  is  still  trying  to  attract  industry  to  Maine,  and  the 
attention  of  most  of  the  regional  offices  of  federal 
agencies  is  riveted  to  "the  mobility  strategy"  and 
industrial  development. 

Yet  while  tourism  and  recreation  are  the  most  im- 
portant forces  to  hit  the  state  in  a  century,  and  could 
open  up  all  kinds  of  opportunities  for  the  under- 
employed, especially  now  that  recreation  in  Maine 
has  become  an  all-year  activity,  the  poor  can't  get  a 
handle  on  these  opportunities  because  they  are  con- 
trolled by  out-of-staters. 

A  recent  estimate  put  the  total  absentee  ownership 
of  the  state's  land  area  at  80  percent.  Fifty-two  percent 
of  the  land  is  owned  by  paper  companies.  Outsiders  own 
the  land  and  control  the  benefits.  Moreover,  wages  are 
kept  low,  in  part  by  importing  thousands  of  out-of- 
state  college  students  who  compete  with  the  local  popu- 
lation for  summer  jobs.  Jobs  with  any  kind  of  career 
potential  go  to  people  brought  in  from  the  outside.  Nor 
is  there  any  training  or  financing  available  for  local 
people  to  take  advantage  of  the  business  opportunities 
generated  by  the  recreation  and  tourism. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  statewide  development 
of  the  tourist  industry  has  been  random  and  unplanned. 
New  motels,  hot  dog  stands,  service  stations,  gift  shops, 
and  camping  grounds  pop  up  every  day  as  corporations 
and  entrepreneurs  chase  each  other  all  over  the  Maine 
coast  in  an  effort  to  get  locational  advantage.  Over- 
development has  already  occurred  in  some  areas  and 
the  result  has  been  overcrowding,  congestion,  and  pol- 
lution. In  addition,  this  chaotic  competition  has  made 
it  harder  for  small  businessmen  to  make  a  profit  since 
overbuilding  drives  returns  down.  Only  the  larger  cor- 
porations have  the  staying  power  to  hold  onto  the 
land  for  its  long-term  benefits. 

Furthermore,  the  capital  gains  resulting  from  the 
steadily  rising  value  of  the  land,  which  is  Maine's  pri- 
mary resource,  are  also  lost  to  most  of  the  state's  in- 
digenous population.  If  tapped,  such  values  could  gen- 
erate badly  needed  funds  for  public  services.  But  the 
state  relies  on  an  archaic  and  regressive  property  tax 
which  ironically  favors  the  large,  corporate  landowner. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  what  is  happening  in 
Maine  is  happening  elsewhere.  In  Vermont,  for  example, 
a  recent  study  showed  that  23  of  31  Vermont  plants 
employing  more  than  250  people  are  owned  by  out-of- 
staters.  Despite  the  Vermonter's  image  of  himself 
as  a  free  independent  yeoman,  he  is  practically  a  serf 
to  corporate  interests  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  this  pattern  of  absentee  owner- 
ship has  emerged  just  in  the  last  15  years  as  a  result 
of  the  trend  toward  mergers  and  conglomerates. 

In  western  North  Carolina  and  other  places  in  Ap- 
palachia,  the  lumber  and  coal  companies  that  have 
sucked  the  minerals  and  timber  dry  are  now  cutting 


up  their  holdings  into  vacation  and  retirement  hon 
As  in  Maine,  taxes,  rents,  and  the  cost  of  living  ha\ 
risen  in  these  places  and  the  poor  are  being  further 
impoverished. 

If  there  has  been  a  broad  survey  of  corporate  la 
ownership  in  the  United  States,  I  am  unaware  of  it 
However,  in  my  own  limited  observations,  many  o 
same  corporate  names  seem  to  crop  up  in  differeni 
parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  major  corporate  1 
owners  in  Maine  are  Georgia  Pacific,  the  Intematic 
Paper  Company,  and  St.  Regis  Paper.  In  Harlan  Co 
Kentucky,  the  largest  landowners  in  the  county  ar 
U.S.  Steel,  International  Paper,  and  Georgia  Pacific 
In  Jefferson  County,  Mississippi,  the  largest  landov 
are  Johns  Manville,  International  Paper,  and  St.  Re 
Paper. 

The  growth  of  recreation  and  tourism  and  the  s 
ing  pattern  of  development  to  less  congested  and  f 
luted  areas  will  in  the  next  decade  offer  a  tremend 
opporturuty  for  revitalizing  rural  America.  But  the 
rural  poor  who  should  stand  to  gain  from  these  tre 
are  being  pushed  out  of  the  picture  by  the  corpora 
sector.  Efforts  to  pour  investment  subsidies  into  n 
areas  without  regard  for  who  benefits  will  make  a 
mockery  out  of  the  genuine  need  of  the  poor  to  p; 
pate  in  the  development  of  rural  areas.  As  in  urbar 
renewal,  rural  renewal  could  become  a  disaster  for 
poor. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  How  do  we  get  out  of 
deadend  into  which  our  rural  policies  have  taken  u; 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the  i< 
Behind  the  "problems"  of  bad  housing,  poor  educ: 
tion,  insufficient  jobs,  lack  of  capital  to  start  a  bus 
and  so  on,  is  a  system  of  unequal  distribution  of 
land  and  resources  under  a  largely  absentee  owners 
This  system  has  been  created  by  tax  policies,  subsi( 
programs,  and  technical  aid  efforts  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

This  concentration  of  power  renders  helpless  n( 
just  the  poor  but  all  parts  of  rural  society.  Even  wl 
skillful  men  of  good  intent  lead  a  local  governmen 
they  cannot  make  the  changes  needed  because  rur; 
communities  themselves  are  in  bondage  to  these  c< 
porate  powers.  And  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thing; 
for  International  Paper  to  tax  itself  for  better  hous 
in  Maine,  or  for  Georgia  Pacific  to  concern  itself 
with  schools  in  Harlan  County,  or  for  St.  Regis  to 
worry  about  poor  black  sharecroppers  in  Jefferson 
County,  Mississippi. 

A  second  step  is  to  get  the  facts.  What  informal 
there  is  concerning  ownership  of  rural  America  is 
scattered  and  incomplete.  The  federal  government 
which  spends  millions  of  dollars  on  rural  socio- 
economic research  of  dubious  value  has  done  noth: 
on  the  basic  question  of  who  owns  the  land  and  th 
resources  in  rural  America.  What  is  needed  is  a  de- 
tailed and  thorough  study  of  the  concentration  of 
ownership  in  rural  America  and  its  relationship  to 
rural  poverty. 
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even  before  the  complerion  of  such  a  study, 
gy  for  rural  development  can  begin  to  be 
ited.  Elements  in  such  a  strategy  might 

lopment  of  a  system  of  credit,  training  and 
lical  assistance  for  poor  peoples'  rural  co- 
jtives  and  other  self-help  enterprises.  The  pro- 
d  Title  VII  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  Econo- 
Dpportunity  Act  is  a  start,  but  it  only 
ches  the  surface. 


Lmencan  History 

ustory  of  the  giveav^ay  of  America's  public 
—hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  over  a 
iry  and  a  half— constitutes  one  of  the 
St  ongoing  scandals  in  the  annals  of 
:m  man.  Fraud,  chicanery,  corruption  and 

there  were  aplenty,  but  more  scandalous 
the  lack  of  concern  for  the  social  con- 
nces  of  uneven  land  distribution.  Congress 
les  did  enact  such  foresighted  measures  as 
lomestead  Act  of  1862,  but  far  more  often 
thorized  the  wholesale  disposal  of  public 

to  speculators  rather  than  to  settlers.  And 

Congress  didn't  surrender  to  the  land 
ers,  the  state  legislatures,  the  Land  Office 
le  Interior  Department  usually  did. 
e  early  nineteenth  century,  the  typical 
lator's  gambit  was  to  form  a  "company" 
would  bid  for  massive  grants  from 
ess  or  the  state  legislatures,  generally  on 
retext  of  promoting  colonization.  Once  a 

was  obtained— and  it  never  hurt  to  be 
JUS  with  bribes-the  land  would  be  divid- 
id  resold  to  settlers,   or  more   likely,   to 

speculators.  The  enormous  Yazoo  land 
—in  which  30  million  acres,  consisting  of 
the  entirety  of  the  present  states  of 
ma  and  Mississippi,  were  sold  by  the 
ia  legislature  for  less  than  two  cents  an 
and  then  resold  in  the  form  of  scrip  to 
uids  of  gullible  investors— was  perhaps  the 
famous   of  these  profit-making  schemes. 

fortunes  were  made  in  such  swindles, 
by  some  of  the  most  respected  names  in 
iment.  The  social  consequences  were  not 
i  to  the  quick  enrichment  of  a  fortunate 
rhe  issuance  of  vast  tracts  of  land  to 
ators  also  had  the  effect  of  driving  up 
Jrices,  thereby  impeding  settlement  by 
Americans.  And,  since  grants  were  not 
i  completely  broken  up,  they  had  the 
)nal  effect  of  implanting  in  the  new 
ries  of  the  South  and  West  the  pattern  of 
mdholdings  that  persists  to  this  day. 

Peter  Barnes 

Ited   from    "The   Great   American  Land 
The    New    Republic,    June    5,    1971. 


-  reform  of  farm  subsidy  programs  which  favor  cor- 
porate wealth  over  the  small  farmer. 

-  extension  of  minimum  wage  laws  to  farm  workers 
to  alleviate  the  exploitation  of  human  beings  that 
is  the  backbone  of  large  scale  corporate  farming 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

-  a  shift  in  the  priorities  of  federally  supported  agri- 
cultural research  from  a  concentration  on  large- 
scale  technology  to  technology  suitable  for 
smaUer  farms.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  shift  to  large- 
scale  farming  would  have  happened  in  many  crops 
had  not  the  research  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  been  so  oriented  to  large-scale  farm- 
ing. 

-  reform  of  tax  policies  which  provide  incentives  for 
the  wealthy  to  speculate  in  land.  Also  required  is  a 
shift  away  from  the  property  tax  to  a  more  progres- 
sive income  tax  as  a  basic  source  of  local  govern- 
ment income. 

-  revision  of  rural  development  legislation  such  as 
that  which  proposes  a  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  (S  2223)  to  assure  that  it  would  become 
a  vehicle  for  self-development. 

-  development  of  a  land  bank  program  whereby  the 
federal  government  would  finance  local  purchase 
of  land  for  locally  owned  development  projects. 
Like  the  Urban  Renewal  Program,  the  Land  Bank 
would  provide  "write-downs"  for  local  projects. 
Unlike  the  Urban  Renewal  Program,  develop- 
ment projects  would  be  sponsored  and  owned 

by  publicly  owned  local  or  regional  develop- 
ment corporations  responsible  to  the  commu- 
nities involved.  Through  these  development 
corporations,  migrant  workers  could  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  settle  and  obtain  land  owner- 
ship. 

-  exploration  of  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  con- 
centration of  land  ownership  looking  towards 
the  possibilities  of  comprehensive  land  reform 
through  both  legal  and  legislative  action. 

—  reform  of  abuses  of  acreage  limitations  under 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Act. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conclude  that  an  important  part  of 
the  solution  to  rural  poverty  is  in  the  redistribution  of 
land.  Such  a  solution  seems  to  lie  so  far  into  the  future, 
and  each  day  that  goes  by  is  another  day  of  suffering 
for  migrants  and  other  rural  poor  people.  But  after 
seven  years  of  trying  to  cure  poverty  with  band-aids, 
the  federal  government  cannot  continue  to  delude  it- 
self as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 

Ironically,  the  United  States  has  been  preaching  the 
virtues  of  land  reform  to  less-developed  countries  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  forces  that  resist  land 
reform  in  Latin  America  and  Asia  are  similar  to  the 
forces  that  have  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  discussion  in  this  country.  But  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  land  reform  is  as  much  a  key  to  the 
elimination  of  rural  poverty  in  America  as  it  is  any 
where  else  on  the  g^obe. 
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and  other 
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The  system  of  taxing  property  in  this  country  is  no- 
toriously regressive.  All  units  of  land  get  taxed  at  the 
same  rate,  no  matter  how  large  the  holding  or  how 
high  the  owner's  income  level,  which  means  the  burden 
of  the  tax  is  made  to  fall  more  heavily  on  the  man  with 
the  smaller  holdings  and  the  smaller  income.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  large  corporate  landholders  have 
regularly  abused  even  this  system,  favored  by  it  as  they 
are.  As  a  recent  study  by  Ralph  Nader  amply  docu- 
ments, corporations  have  systematically  been  allowed 
to  flout  or  evade  the  assessment  process.  They  manage 
through  influence  peddling  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
keep  their  property  underassessed  and  their  taxes  low. 

The  consequences  of  this  situation  are  manifold.  For 
the  public  schools— which  depend  on  property  taxes 
for  financing— it  means  shortchanging  children,  forcing 
them  to  spend  their  time  in  settings  that  are  dismal, 
makeshift  and  dehumanizing.  But  equally  distressing, 
according  to  advocates  of  land  reform,  Is  that  the 
maladministration  of  the  property  tax  provides  cor- 
porate interests  with  the  very  margin  of  profit  that  has 
encouraged  development  of  dubious,  if  any,  social 
value. 

In  other  words,  land  reform  advocates  argue,  the 
property  tax  as  it  is  now  constituted  and  administered 
gives  corporations  the  subsidy  they  need  to  mindlessly 
exploit  land,  while  it  denies  the  broader  community 
the  instrument  it  needs,  given  the  institution  of  private 
property,  to  insure  that  humane,  rather  than  economic, 
values  determine  priorities. 

The  land  reformers  want  to  turn  that  situation 
around  and  make  the  property  tax  an  instrument  both 
for  equalizing  social  costs  and  for  insuring  a  balanced 
development  that  is  defined  by  the  whole  community 
and  not  simply  by  the  corporations  that  dominate  the 
community's  economy. 

They  would  support  a  progressive  system;  that  is, 
a  system  where  taxes  increased  as  a  function  of  the 
amount  of  land  owned  and  its  value;  and  they  would 
provide  for  differentials  in  the  tax  rate  so  that  govern- 
ment could  encourage  one  kind  of  development  and 


discourage  another.  Just  as  churches  have  been  nu 
tax-exempt  in  their  land  holdings,  presumably  to  < 
courage  the  spread  of  organized  religion  and  a  pari 
cular  ethic,  land  development  by  community-base 
organizations  could  be  encouraged  by  extending  tl 
the  same  tax  exemptions. 

Of  course,  to  build  the  constituency  for  this  po 
so  that  it  has  political  currency  is  not  an  easy  Usk 
taxing  power  is  also  the  power  to  confiscate  and  tl 
idea  of  confiscating  a  corporation's  private  proper 
because  that  corporation  has  violated  the  commur 
laws-which  is  where  the  image  goes  if  you  take  it 
far  enou^ -flies  in  the  face  of  that  which  every  A 
can  is  coached  to  show  undeviating  respect.  Rathe 
Americans  have  been  walling  to  acquiesce  and  belie 
corporations  were  socially  responsible.  It  is  work  s 
as  Ralph  Nader  describes  in  the  following  testimor 
that  must  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  a  general  re- 
assessment of  this  and  other  myths.  Arthur  Tobiei 

Statement  by  Ralph  Nader  before  the  Select  Comr 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  30,  1971. 

.  .  .  Little  needs  to  be  said  here  about  poverty  in  A 
lachia;  but  much  should  be  said  about  Appalachia' 
wealth.  Appalachia,  Dun 's  Review  has  said,  suffers 
from  an  "embarrassment  of  riches."  It  is  one  of  th 
richest  mineral  regions  in  the  world;  in  1965  Kenti 
alone  still  held  about  27.8  of  an  original  35  billion 
recoverable  tons  of  coal.  Three  hundred  ninety-six 
million  dollars  worth  of  coal  was  mined  out  of  Ker 
in  1968.  There  is  so  much  oil  and  coal  and  timber 
and  gas  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky  that  30  attorne; 
have  worked  full-time  in  one  Kentucky  town  of  6,1 
just  separating  out  the  mineral  rights  to  individual 
parcels. 

But  the  people  of  Kentucky  do  not  share  in  this 
wealth.  It  was  bought  up  by  outside  interests  long ; 
for  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  an  acre.  The  list 
of  owners  now  includes  such  names  as  U.S.  Steel, 
Bethlehem  Steel,  International  Harvester,  Ford  Mol 
and  National  Steel.  Mechanization,  and  especially 
strip  mining,  have  meant  that  fewer  and  fewer  Ken- 
tuckians  can  even  earn  wages  mining  the  land.  And 
since  the  coal  owners  virtually  escape  paying  propei 
taxes,  the  imposed  impoverishment  of  the  coal  regie 
is  just  about  complete.  .  .  .  the  underassessment  of 
coal  begins  with  self-assessment.  Local  assessors  ha\ 
no  idea  who  owns  what  and  how  much  it  is  worth, 
owners  of  the  coal  bearing  lands  simply  tell  their 
version  of  what  they  own,  where,  and  its  value.  Anc 
...  the  ill-equipt,  frequently  untrained  local  assesso 
have  no  way  to  check  the  owner's  statement.  The 
"Tax  Commissioner"  of  Knott  County,  Tennessee, 
described  the  process  thus  to  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch: 
The  coal  companies  pretty  much  set  their  own 
assessments  .  .  .  We  have  no  system  for  finding  out 
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lat  they  own.  Like  they  may  tell  us  they  own  50 
res  at  a  certain  place,  when  actually  they  own 
K)  acres  ...  If  a  company  says  an  area  is  barren 
mined  out,  we  have  to  accept  it. 
one  local  Tax  Commissioner  told  the  Appalachian 
out,  "People  (meaning  "coal  companies")  just 
vhat  they  thought  they  should.  Still  do,  mostly." 
is  system  is  not  exactly  air  tight.  In  fact,  a  good 
(f  rich  coal  property— one  authority  puts  the 
;  at  "tens  of  thousands  of  acres"— never  gets  onto 
X  rolls  at  all.  A  fact-finding  team  appointed  by 
Jce  County,  Kentucky  school  board  in  1967 

I  that  forty  to  sixty  percent  of  the  county's  land 
ither  unlisted  or  underassessed.  That  year  the 
i^ounty  schools  had  a  deficit  of  almost  $113,000 
5.3%  of  the  people  were  below  the  poverty  level, 
t  the  same  time  $65  million  worth  of  coal  was 
hauled  out  of  the  county. 

die  the  federal  government  has  spent  millions 
ge  "war"  on  poverty  in  Appalachia,  an  agency 
government  has  helped  exploit  Kentucky's 
;  to  even  get  its  coal  property  onto  the  property 
lis.  According  to  the  Kentucky  lawyer-historian, 
Caudill,  author  oi Night  Comes  to  the  Cumber- 
the  TVA  a  few  years  ago  tool   title  to  the  land 
efaulting  coal  supplier.  In  such  cases,  Mr. 

II  says,  the  law  requires  the  TVA  to  pay  taxes 
same  rate  that  was  paid  during  the  two  years 

;  its  acquisition.  But  since,  as  it  turned  out,  this 
tad  never  been  recorded  or  assessed,  the  former 
te  had  been  zero.  So  now,  we  are  told,  the  TVA 
and  pays  no  taxes  on  8,800  acres  of  farm  and 
ind  in  Bell  County,  Kentucky.  And  meanwhile, 
lounty  is  able  to  pay  only  5.7%  of  its  public 
>1  costs-a  whopping  $34  per  pupil  per  year. 
It  even  when  Kentucky  coal  land  does  get  onto  the 
)lls,  the  owners,  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
lable  corporations  in  the  nation,  pay  hardly  a 
ice.  "Thousands  of  acres  of  coal  land  worth 
to  $300  an  acre  get  on  the  assessment  books 
,00  an  acre,"  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  said 
65.  For  example,  National  Steel  Co.  currently  is 
oping  a  huge  new  mining  complex  on  14,200  acres 
id  land  in  Knott  County.  It  is  building  a  large, 
modern  tipple  and  a  preparation  plant  that  is  ex- 
d  to  produce  1,250,000  tons  of  first-quality  coal 
dly.  A  new  raihroad  is  being  built  to  get  at  this 
The  owner  of  this  tract  of  coal  land,  Elkhorn 
Corporation,  has  paid  its  shareholders  a  staggering 
af  its  gross  receipts  in  dividends.  Yet  Elkhorn 
Corporation  has  been  paying  Knott  County  taxes 
s  than  twenty-two  cents  per  acre  on  land  so  rich 
warrant  the  new  railroad  and  preparation  plant, 
consider  Harlan  County,  where  U.S.  Steel  has 
mined  the  Big  Black  Mountain,  the  tallest  in 
ate,  into  a  "colossal  wreck."  In  1966  more  than 
'  million  dollars  worth  of  coal  were  mined  out 
irlan  County,  and  U.S.  Steel's  subsidiary,  U.S. 
and  Coke,  was  the  county's  largest  single  producer. 


A  Biblical  Precedent 

In  biblical  times,  the  Hebrews  had  a  custom 
called  Jubilee.  Every  fiftieth  year  was  a  year  of 
celebration,  during  which  slaves  were  manumit- 
ted, alienated  lands  restored,  and  debts  for- 
given. In  a  limited  way,  the  society's  air  was 
cleansed  so  that  a  new  era  could  begin,  free  of 
the  burdens  of  the  previous  period.  Although 
the  American  society  is  less  than  two  centuries 
old,  its  history  has  so  burdened  it  with  in- 
equities that  the  Jeffersonian  dream  which  was 
its  raison  d'etre  has  not  only  been  stifled,  it 
sunds  in  danger  of  total  collapse.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  better  way  to  celebrate  our 
forthcoming  bicentennial  festivities  in  1976 
than  to  declare  a  form  of  Jubilee  and  sweep 
away  as  much  of  the  deadwood  of  the  past  as 
we  possibly  can.  Let  the  vast  accumulations  of 
wealth  be  leveled  (the  rich  will  still  have  a 
headstart  because  of  their  superior  education, 
health,  experience,  etc.);  let  the  large  landhold- 
ings  revert  to  the  state,  to  be  homesteaded  on 
long-term  leases  by  those  so  inclined;  let  the 
large  holdings  of  corporate  shares  be  distributed 
to  the  poor,  so  that  we  can  discover  what  a 
people's  capitalism  might  really  be  Uke;  let  the 
tax  laws  and  the  criminal  codes,  whose  com  - 
plexity  too  often  serves  only  to  obfuscate 
rather  than  to  clarify,  be  written  afresh  to  state 
unambiguously  what  they  are  intended  to  state. 

Excepted  from  "The  Twilight  of  Capitalism,"  by 
Robert  S.  Browne,  Business  &  Society  Review,  Spring 
1972. 


U.S.  Steel  paid  taxes  of  only  $34,500  to  the  county  on 
two  producing  mines  valued— probably  by  itself— at 
$9,300,000.  In  Arizona,  U.S.  Steel  would  have  paid 
almost  ten  times  as  much  on  the  same  operation.  With 
that  much  extra  revenue  from  U.S.  Steel  alone,  Harlan 
County  could  have  provided  close  to  twice  the  $41 
per  pupil  it  could  afford  in  1968.  Still  not  much.  But 
at  least  a  start. 

In  Kentucky,  property  Uxes  levied  are  not  always 
property  taxes  paid.  Several  years  ago  a  reporter  from 
the  Hazard,  Kentucky  Herald,  found  that  large 
mining  companies  owed  Perry  County  over  $75,000 
in  back  taxes.  The  New  York  Mining  Company  alone 
owed  over  $4,200.  Apparently  the  county  was 
making  no  effort  to  collect. 

And  throughout  Appalachia,  the  story  is  the 
same.  The  people  are  poor,  the  schools  are  poor,  but 
the  owners  of  coal  land  enjoy  a  property  tax  field 
day.  Tennessee's  five  most  prolific  coal  counties, 
which  produced  6  million  tons  of  coal  in  1970,  are 
losing  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  in 
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property  tax  revenues,  according  to  a  study  done  at 
Vanderbilt  University  last  summer.  Coal  land  owners 
control  over  one-third  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
five  counties  but  they  provide  less  than  four  percent 
of  the  property  tax  revenues.  One  owner  collects 
royalties  of  S4,500  per  week  on  land  assessed  at 
S20-25  an  acre-the  same  value  the  county  assigns 
to  unused  woodland  and  one  quarter  of  what  it 
assesses  farms! 

The  pattern  continues  across  the  county.  The  largest 
and  wealthiest  corporations  flout  or  evade  the  property 
tax  laws,  victimizing  the  public  schools.  A  report  released 
recently  by  a  team  of  law  students  led  by  Maine 
lawyer,  Mr.  Richard  Spencer,  disclosed  that  Maine  has 
been  losing  over  one  million  dollars  annually  in  pro- 
perty tax  revenues  because  its  timberlands  are  under- 
assessed. According  to  the  report,  the  State  Property 
Tax  Division  does  not  even  have  a  trained  forester  to 
check  the  work  of  the  private  appraisal  firm,  James  W. 
Sewall,  Inc.,  that  assesses  the  timber  land  under  con- 
tract. The  president  of  that  appraisal  company,  which 
also  performs  substantial  private  work  for  the  timber 
companies,  is  Mr.  Joseph  Sewall,  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  Maine  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

In  Augusta,  Georgia,  a  so-called  "Committee  of  100" 
of  "prominent  citizens"  touched  off  an  epidemic  of 
underassessments  some  ten  years  ago  by  offering  il- 
legal tax  concessions  to  firms  as  an  inducement  to  locate 
there.  The  concessions  were  supposed  to  be  temporary 
and  available  only  to  new  industries;  but  nobody  en- 
forced these  restrictions  and  in  time  the  prominent 
"100"  had  filched,  according  to  the  Richmond  County 
Property  Owner's  Association,  $300  million  worth  of 
property  from  the  assessment  rolls.  Meanwhile  many 
of  the  county's  schools  are  on  double  sessions  and 
there  is  a  shortage  of  147  classrooms,  not  including  119 
"nonstandard"  ones. 

School  districts  in  Texas  have  fared  little  better.  In 
the  Permian  Basin  the  underassessment  of  oil  and  gas 
properties  belonging  to  some  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  has  cost  one  school  district  alone  at  least 
one  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  last  seven  years.  A 
1970  study  of  oil  and  gas  properties  by  Texas  University 
Law  students  in  Ector  County,  Texas,  found  that  pro- 
ducing properties  were  undervalued  by  about  56%,  and 
that  non-producing  property  which  Texaco  had  leased 
for  $460,500  was  not  on  the  assessment  rolls  at  all. 
Homes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  assessed  at  very  close 
to  actual  market  value.  A  private  appraisal  firm, 
Pritchard  and  Abbot,  did  the  assessing  for  the  taxing 
districts.  And  a  survey  of  timber  land  in  6  counties  and 
4  school  districts  in  East  Texas  by  the  same  group  of 
law  students  disclosed  a  pattern  of  underassessment 
which,  if  projected  over  the  entire  37  county  East 
Texas  region,  signified  a  loss  of  approximately  $38.4 
million  in  local  revenues  each  year.  In  the  Newton  In- 
dependent School  District  alone,  six  companies,  in- 
cluding Champion-U.S.  Plywood  and  the  Kirby  Corpor- 
ation, underpaid  by  more  than  $133,000  in  1969.  .  .  . 


aland 
bank  for 
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Randolph  Blackwell 

The  history  of  Southern  black  people  has  been  an  ac- 
count of  their  systematic  alienation  from  the  lands  up 
which  they  have  worked  as  farmers  and  agricultural 
workers.  The  net  effect  of  the  public  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  to  disposses; 
all  small  farmers,  and  particularly  black  fanners.  The 
dispossession  of  black  farmers  has  been  roughly  four 
times  the  rate  that  has  occurred  among  white  farmers, 
this  being  the  result  of  unequal  access  to  agricultural 
credit  and  to  production  education  and  technology- 
plus  the  illegal  denial  to  black  people,  in  many  commi 
nities,  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  or  lease  land. 

The  further  obliteration  of  opportunities  for  black 
families  to  make  their  livings  from  agriculture  has 
attended  the  mechanization  of  farms  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  cotton  as  a  main  enterprise  throughout  the  old 
South.  This  process  has  removed  the  economic  base  ir 
Southern  rural  communities  for  literally  millions  of 
young  and  older  black  people,  leaving  them  no  other 
practical  alternative  except  to  flee  into  the  slums  and 
ghettos'of  the  cities— North  and  South. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  a 
crowning  act  of  travesty  in  accelerating  this  process  oi 
evicting  black  people  from  their  home  communities. 
By  authorizing  the  sales  of  cotton  allotments  separate 
from  the  land,  and  making  no  provisions  for  financing 
the  readjustments  of  poor  people— previously  employe 
in  such  farm  enterprises— the  act  provided  no  alterna- 
tive opportunities  for  the  poor  either  as  small  farmers 
or  employees  in  other  rural  enterprises. 

One  principal  aim  of  the  so-called  Land  Bank  is  to 
commence  an  essential  rebuilding  of  the  economic  has 
for  rural  black  people,  reestablishing  access  to 
productive  land  for  their  farming  and  non-farming 
enterprise  needs. 

A  collateral  aim  is  to  give  black  people  and  their 
cooperative  associations,  through  ownership,  the  basic 
asset  of  land,  which  they  then  can  use  as  essential  secu 
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or  the  financing  of  home  building  and  rural  busi- 
developments,  including  their  development  of  suc- 
ful  and  modern  farms. 

Jl  of  this,  again,  is  in  the  context  of  offering  new 
Drtunities  for  black  people— and  other  poor  and 
iherited  people— to  attain  a  desirable  stability  in 
lence  and  work,  so  they  will  not  be  compelled  to 
ate  into  the  nation's  large  cities. 


in  American  Incentives 

ecause  the  really  good  lands  in  the  South 
;arly  always  lie  within  the  great  aggregations 
lat  predate  the  end  of  reconstruction,  the 
nd-owning  Negro  farmer  and  his  red-neck 
)mpetitor  generally  grub  away  on  thinner  soil 

substantially  smaller  returns  per  acre.  And  in 
e  slack  waters  of  the  almost  endless  swamjjs 
ere  must  be  literally  unnumbered  (as  recent 
;nsus  Bureau  disclosures  suggest)  black  il- 
erates  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  U.S. 
•vernment  seeks  to  lift  them  out  of  poverty. 
n  amply  financed  effort  to  redistribute  agri- 
Jtural  land  coupled  with  a  drive  to  organize 
rm  cooperatives  would  offer  the  impoverished 
ral  southerner  more  hope  for  self-sufficiency 
an  he  has  known  since  the  southern  settle- 
;nts  began.  Through  cooperative  corpor- 
ons,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  tools,  machinery, 
si  and  food  could  be  bought  at  reduced 
ices,  while  assuring  better  prices  for  their 
i)acco,  cotton,  livestock,  eggs  and  poultry, 
pan's  postwar  resurgence  and  Scandinavia's 
ig  stability  owe  much  to  government-backed 
operative  undertakings  by  producers  of  food 
d  fibers.  Such  time-tested  devices  might  work 
iially  well  in  our  long-tortured  southland  if  a 
ong  federal  administration  were  to  boldly 
)mote  them  in  the  face  of  such  primitives  as 
1.  James  O.   Eastland   (D-Miss.)   and  Gover- 

Wallace  of  Alabama. 
e  present  "farm  programs"  do  little  or 
:hing  for  tenants  and  day  laborers.  A  multi- 
lion-dollar  grant  to  Delta  Pine  and  Land  Co. 
an  incentive  to  "soil  bank"  its  land  and 
rain  from  growing  cotton  seeps  up  to  share- 
ders  rather  than  down  to  field  hands.  To 
aphrase  Lincoln,  cooperatives  offer  the  best 
spect  of  allowing  the  man  who  grows  the 
n  to  eat  the  corn.  In  a  country  that 
melessly  pumps  bUlions  each  year  through 
ated  corporate  treasuries,  it  is  remarkable 
t  at  least  a  few  hundred  millions  have  not 
n  hazarded  on  a  national  program  to  draw 
ners  into  the  kind  of  joint  effort  that  could 
ig  them  prosperity  on  their  own  lands  while 
^ng  the  rapid  drift  to  huge  corporate  farms 
the  one  hand  and  an  ever-accelerating  rush 
he  cities  on  the  other.  Harry  M.  Cauditt 


It  is  deeply  significant,  we  feel,  that  church  organi- 
zations might  transfer  lands  that  have  come  into 
their  possession  over  the  years  for  this  high  civic  pur- 
pose-of  capitalizing  a  regional  Land  Bank -thereby 
directly  serving  the  needs  of  rural  poor  people,  and 
also  setting  a  precedent  for  other  thoughtful  organi- 
zations and  individuals  to  follow.  Such  constructive 
moves  might  again  help  to  develop  pubUc  land  policies 
and  legislation  that  may  re-open  opportunities  for 
needy  rural  people. 

Good  Precedents  and  Experience  in  U.S.  Land  History 
The  United  States  was  established  in  the  first  place  as 
a  mecca  of  new  opportunities  for  oppressed  people  of 
Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  it  also  became  a  slave 
colony  for  black  people.  The  history  is  therefore  mixed, 
but  it  does  contain  a  golden  thread  of  good  land 
policies  and  precedents. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  as  amended,  is  a  unit 
of  such  good  policies  and  precedents.  It  was  based  on 
the  central  concept  that  a  popular  access  to  basic  land 
resources,  subject  to  constructive  rules,  was  good  for 
the  community  and  nation. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  fairly  well  known,  but 
it  is  well  to  review  them  for  the  fresh  insights  they 
may  provide  about  their  value  as  precedents.  The 
principal  concepts  and  provisions  of  the  act  were  these: 

1.  That  occupancy  of  lands,  in  residence,  might  earn 
the  opportunity  to  own  the  lands. 

2.  That  care  and  improvements  of  the  land,  including 
clearing,  cultivation,  productive  use,  building  a 
home  and  other  buildings,  etc.,  could  also  help  to 
"earn"  the  ri^t  to  ownership. 

3.  That  a  homesteader  who  earnestly  desired  owner- 
ship of  land,  shown  by  his  efforts  to  reside  on  it, 
improve  and  use  it,  was  also  entitled  to  other  en- 
couragements, such  as  low  interest  loans  at  reasona- 
ble terms  of  repayment. 

Over  200  million  acres  of  U.S.  public  lands  were 
transferred  to  homesteaders  during  the  period  1862- 
1923-during  the  development  of  the  northern  and 
western  regions  of  the  United  States-under  public  land 
land  policies  that  clearly  disseminated  basic  wealth 
in  a  constructive  way. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  as  amended,  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  concepts  of  the  Homestead  Law  to 
fit  desert  land  conditions.  In  this  case,  substantial 
improvements  were  needed  for  arid  lands  to  be  pro- 
ductively useful  to  settlers— or  homesteaders— mainly 
in  the  construction  of  irrigation  and  drainage  works 
to  be  used  by  whole  communities.  The  act  provided 
for  the  public  financing  of  such  generally  needed  im- 
provements, and,  in  effect,  for  the  establishment  of 
co-operatives  in  local  communities  to  handle  the 
necessary  developments  and  land  transactions.  It  also 
provided  for  adjustments  in  the  price  of  land  that 
would  be  actually  charged  to  settlers. 
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This  is  a  deeply  significant  act,  from  the  sUndpoint 
of  its  precedents,  since  it  has  involved  the  provision 
of  niillions  of  dollars  of  public  subsidy  and  invest- 
ment for  creating  a  sound  basis  for  settlers  to  own 
their  land,  and  for  rural  communities  to  develop  and 
be  prosperous. 

But  in  fact,  the  subsidy  provisions  of  this  act  have 
helped  California  and  Arizona  cotton  production  to 
achieve  lower  costs  while  effectively  wiping  out 
cotton  production  in  many  Southern  communities. 


On  American  History 

In  November  1862,  Grant  made  John  Eaton 
superintendent  of  Negro  Affairs  and  gave  him 
wide  powers  in  smoothing  the  transition  of  the 
refugees.  The  situation  at  the  time  was  des- 
perate. "The  scenes,"  Eaton  said,  "were  appall- 
ing: the  refugees  were  crowded  together,  sickly, 
disheartened,  dying  on  the  streets,  not  a  family 
of  them  all  either  well  sheltered,  clad,  or  fed; 
no  physicians,  no  medicines,  no  hospiuls;  many 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  charged  wdth 
feeding  them  either  sick  or  dead."  Many  of  the 
refugees,  moreover,  were  disheartened  by  the 
cruelties  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  Northern 
civilians. 

Moving  with  dispatch,  Eaton  organized  a  suff 
of  army  officers  and  established  contraband 
camps  for  the  refugees.  The  able-bodied  men 
were  put  to  work  harvesting  crops  on  abandon- 
ed plantetions.  The  old,  the  infirm,  and  the 
young  were  settled  on  Home  Camps.  In  some 
cases  abandoned  plantations  were  leased  to 
men  and  extensive  efforts  were  made  to  organ- 
ize communal  societies.  At  Davis  Bend,  Mississ- 
ippi, the  abandoned  plantations  of  Jefferson 
Davis  were  divided  into  districts  and  a  semi- 
autonomous  black  government  was  established. 
Each  district  had  a  judge  and  a  sheriff,  and  all 
of  the  officers  of  the  courts  were  black.  Under 
the  provisions  establishing  the  settlement,  white 
speculators  were  banned.  By  the  winter  of 
1863,  some  600  freedmen  were  producing 
crops  in  the  area. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  on  the  Sea 
Islands,  where  General  Saxton  advocated  land 
and  self-determination  for  the  black  refugees. 
This  experiment  was  given  impetus  by  William 
T.  Sherman's  epochal  Special  Field  Order  Num- 
ber 15  (January  16,  1865),  which  set  aside  for 
black  settlement  "The  islands  from  Charleston 
south,  the  abandoned  rice  fields  along  the  rivers 
for  30  miles  back  from  the  seas  and  the  country 
bordering  the  St.  Johns  River,  Fla."  Under  the 
provisions  of  thb  order,  the  head  of  each  family 
was  to  be  given  "a  plot  of  not  more  than  40 
acres  of  tillable  ground  ...  in  the  possession  of 
which  land  the  military  authorities  will  afford 
them  protection   until  such  time  as  they  can 


The  following  are  some  of  the  salient  provisions  of 
the  Reclamation  Act: 

1.  It  authorized  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  construction  of  major 
irrigation,  drainage  and  land  improvement  projects 
when  these  were  of  a  scale  beyond  the  practical 
handling  by  individuals  or  small  local  groups. 

2.  It  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  legally  authorizec 
Reclamation  Districts  and  Associations  that  could  be 
come  competent  contracting  agencies  to  receive  pos- 
protect    themselves,     or    until    Congress   shall 
regulate   their   title."  The   order  also  provided 
that    "on    the   islands   and   in   the  settlements 
hereafter  to  be  established,   no  white  persons 
whatever,  unless  military  officers  and  soldiers 
detailed  for  duty,  will  be  permitted  to  reside; 
and    the    sole    and    exclusive    management   of 
affairs  will  be  left  to  the  free  people  themselves, 
subject    only    to    the    United    States    miliury 
authority  and  the  acts  of  Congress."  By  1865, 
Saxton  had  settled  some  40,000  freedmen  on 
this  land. 

To  the  surprise  of  almost  no  one,  these  com- 
munal experiments  were  later  abandoned  in 
favor  of  "free  enterprise."  Pursuant  to  the 
directions  of  the  Lincoln  Administration,  the 
captured  and  abandoned  plantations  were  later 
leased  to  private  entrepreneurs  who  employed 
the  refugees  at  scandalously  low  wages  and 
abused  them  almost  as  much  as  the  slave- 
masters. 

A  fascinating  "if"  develops  at  this  point.  What 
would  have  happened  if  the  government  had 
pursued  its  original  policy  of  land  grants  and 
communal  control?  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  and  Vernon 
Wharton,  among  others,  have  suggested  that 
such  a  policy  would  have  altered  the  face  of 
America.  Wharton  said:  "The  significance  of 
this  one-year  experiment  [at  Davis  Bend]  lies  in 
what  it  shows  might  have  developed  from 
Eaton's  early  system  of  camps  if  the  'radicals' 
in  Congress  had  allowed  their  radicalism  to 
extend  into  the  field  of  economics  instead  of 
confining  it  to  that  of  politics.  A  wiser  and 
more  benevolent  government  might  well  have 
seen  in  Davis  Bend  the  suggestion  of  a  long-time 
program  for  making  the  Negro  a  self-reliant, 
prosperous,  and  enterprising  element  of  the 
population.  It  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  or  would  have 
involved  an  attack  on  the  sacredness  of  prop- 
erty rights  in  their  confiscation,  but  it  would 
certainly  have  greatly  altered  the  future  of  the 
South,  and  it  might  have  made  of  her  a  much 
happier  and  more  prosperous  section." 

Lerone  Bennett,  Jr. 
Excerpted  from  "The  Making  of  Black  America," 
Ebony  Magazine,  February  1972.  J 
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session  of  the  lands  so  improved,  and  to  administer 
its  sale  to  qualified  settlers;  and  further,  to  handle 
adjustments  in  costs  and  values  of  land  so  settlers 
could  afford  to  buy  them. 

3.  It  provided  for  interest  free  public  credit,  for  a 
40  year  repayment  period,  as  the  basic  terms  for  the 
public  funds  that  were  provided  to  improve  and 
make  such  lands  available  to  settlers. 

4.  It  also  provided  for  reappraisals  of  (a)  the  whole 
project,  and  (b)  individual  parcels  of  land,  to  in- 
sure that  the  price  of  land  offered  to  individual 
settlers  was  within  their  capability  to  pay. 

5.  It  then  established  conditions  in  residence  and  im- 
provements, similar  to  those  of  the  Homestead  Act, 
iS  qualifying  conditions  for  settlers. 

S.  It  included  an  Acreage  Limitation  provision,  as 
ater  amended,  to  prohibit— at  least  in  the  first 
:ycle  of  ownerships— undue  speculation  in  the  land 
or  profit  instead  of  for  home  ownership  and  use. 

Iiese  provisions,  also,  we  find  to  be  deeply  relevant 
le  design  of  a  truly  competent  Southern  Land  Bank, 
d  initially  upon  "capitalization"  with  church 
)erties. 

lie  land  programs  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
and  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  took 
e  basic  precedents  of  the  Homestead  Act  and  the 
lamation  Act  and  modernized  them  to  a  degree  to 
:  the  pressing  needs  of  rural  poor  people  during 
Depression  years. 

lie  main  features  of  these  programs  that  haye  great 
e  for  future  use  are: 

.  Industrious  and  honest  "settlers"  and  borrowers  of 
unds  need  not  have  an  "equity"  of  money  to  in- 
est  for  making  farming  or  other  rural  enterprises 
uccessful;  but  rather  (a)  a  good  plan  of  operation, 
3)  assured  access  to  other  essential  production  re- 
Durces,  through  low  cost  credit,  (c)  assured  access 
D  modem  technical  assistance,  and  (d)  a  reasonable 
rice  for  purchase  of  the  land.  If  these  conditions 
in  be  provided,  repayment  of  borrowed  money  is 
ossible,  and  land  can  be  paid  for  within  40  years. 

.  Sound  and  modern  land  programs  can  be  developed 
1  most  communities  through  the  combined  use  of 
i)  federal  and/or  state  (or  other  major)  powers  and 
isources,  plus  (b)  the  services  of  a  local  non- 
rofit  cooperative  or  association.  This  became  the 
asis  for  provision  of  locally  adapted  land  programs 
id  land  credit.  Resettlement  projects,  co-operative 
jsociations,  credit  associations,  etc.  have  been 
iccessfuUy  used— even  in  buying  whole  Southern 
lantations  and  developing  them  for  successful 
wnership  and  operation  by  previous  sharecroppers 
id  farm  hands. 

The  precedents  of  such  diversified  projects  and  pro- 
ams,  including  the  operations  of  the  Bankhead  Jones 
arm  Tenant  Purchase  Act,  are  available  for  use  by 
I  Atlanta-based  regional  Land  Bank. 


The  Land  Purchase  and  Leasing  Association  Prototype 

A  number  of  personnel  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion as  of  1961-66  had  had  personal  experience  in 
the  development  and  operations  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Depression  Era  programs  mentioned  above.  They 
participated  in  the  pre4egislarive  negotiations  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  in  which  Title 
III  was  designed  to  "combat  poverty  in  rural  areas." 
This  title,  as  finally  approved,  delegated  its  loan  and 
grant  authority  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  that  agency  administered  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  original  Section  303  of 
this  act  provided  for  the  authorization  and  operation 
of  Family  Farm  Corporations,  which  have  been  referred 
to  as  Land  Purchase  and  Leasing  Associations-in 
short,  land  co-operatives,  to  handle  basic  transactions 
in  providing  lands  at  reasonable  costs  and  terms  for 
poor  people. 

The  central  concepts  of  this  proposed  legislation  are 
basic  to  the  concepts  that  should  be  considered  in 
establishing  a  regional  Land  Bank,  capitalized  with 
church  and  other  donated  lands  at  beginning,  but 
made  legally  capable  of  acquiring  lands  through  future 
purchase,' transfer,  or  gift,  and  making  these  lands 
available  on  sound  terms  to  needy  black  people. 

These  are  the  vital  provisions: 

1.  That  the  lands  be  acquired  through  gift,  transfer 
or  purchase. 

2.  That  the  Land  Bank  have  authority  and  resources 
for  improving,  sub-dividing,  maintaining,  selling, 
leasing  and  otherwise  administering  such  lands. 

3.  That  it  have  authority  to  utilize  such  lands  as 
collateral  in  borrowing  money. 

4.  That  it  develop  sound  appraisal  procedures  and  be 
authorized  to  sell  and/or  lease  its  properties  at 
appraised  values  that  are  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  of  the  recipient  family  or  organization  to 
pay. 

5.  That  it  be  authorized  to  cover  any  losses  that  re- 
siJt  from  such  sound  and  civically  beneficial  trans- 
actions from  (a)  profits  on  other  transactions,  (b) 
grants  from  pubUc  sources,  or  (c)  grants  from 
private  non-profit  sources,  such  as  foundations. 

6.  That  it  also  be  authorized  and  equipped  to  act 
as  an  agency  to  assist  recipients  of  lands  in  obtain- 
ing the  entire  range  of  public  financing  and  techni- 
cal assistance  for  the  purchase,  improvement  and 
operations  of  rural  farm  and  non-farm  properties, 
either  by  subsidiary  associations  or  individuals. 

The  "Nest  Egg"  Principle-Using  Church  Lands 

Land  is  basically  a  more  valuable  property  than 
money,  since  there  is  a  fixed  and  limited  supply  of  it, 
and  its  value  enhances  with  population  growth— parti- 
cularly when  it  is  located  in  the  path  of  urbanization. 
Further,  it  does  not  burn  up,  or  blow  away,  and  it  is 
not  subject  to  simple  forms  of  theft.  It  is  therefore 
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the  ideal  collateral  to  use  in  the  procurements  of  addi- 
tional resources  or  credits. 

An  agency  that  deab  in  land  may  parlay  its  wealth 
and  force  through: 

1.  Use  of  its  land  as  security  for  borrowing  money  to 
finance  improvements,  or  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional land. 

2.  Use  of  its  civic-political  strength  for  procuring  public 
loans,  services,  and  grants  that  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  get. 

3.  Exerting  legislative  influence  in  behalf  of  its 
owners  and  beneficiaries. 

A  Land  Bank  should  be  able  to  conduct  fairly 
large  dimension  programs,  utilizing  relatively  modest 
"capitalization."  It  would  do  this  by  "turning  over" 
its  investment  throu^  refinancing  which  it  could  help 
its  member  groups  obtain  as  well. 

The  authorities  and  funds  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
illustrate  the  kinds  of  resources  that  might  be  used.  For 
example: 

Section  302  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  provided  for  the  granting 
of  farm  ownership  loans  at  5%  interest  for  40  years 
(the  public  makes  up  the  differences  in  interest 
cost  when  the  current  price  of  money  is  8%).  A 
well  administered  Land  Bank  may  assist  the  pur- 
chasers of  its  land  in  obtaining  such  loans  to  re- 
finance its  own  contracts,  thereby  putting  its  own 
resources  back  into  circulation  for  use  by  others. 

Section  304  of  the  same  act  authorizes  soil  and 
water  improvement  loans,  at  5%  and  for  40  years, 
for  improvement  of  properties.  The  Land  Bank  may 
also  assist  in  procuring  such  loans  to  enhance  the 
value  of  properties  in  its  universe  of  service. 

Section  306  of  the  same  act  authorizes  similar  loans 
on  the  same  terms  to  associations.  It  would  be 
hoped  that  the  civic -legislative  strength  of  the  Land 
Bank  and  its  supporting  organizations  would  be 
adequate  to  enable  use  of  such  financing  services 
for  its  own  subsidiary  associations. 

Legal  Aspects  of  the  Design  of  This  Land  Bank 

This  special  Land  Bank  should  be  incorporated  as 
a  non-profit  corporation  under  state  laws.  Its  board 
might  have  members  who  represent  the  basic  organi- 
zations of  interest.  Its  articles  would  set  forth  powers 
and  authorities  of  kinds  indicated  above. 

The  future  establishment  of  subsidiary  non-profit 
associations  in  specific  communities  or  areas,  where 
significant  land  interests  and  programs  are  developed, 
should  be  foreseen.  These  could  be  independent  asso- 
ciations, separately  incorporated,  or  they  could  be 
administrative  sub-units  of  the  regional  corporation. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administration  pattern,  which 
utilizes  regional  and  local  associations,  should  be 
examined. 

Conceivably,  the  community  or  district  associations 


could  "own"  the  regional  entity,  but  this  might  proi 
to  be  restrictive.  The  prerogative  for  the  regional 
Land  Bank  to  grow  into  a  major  land  policy  force 
should  be  foreseen  and  developed.  Guards  against 
bureaucracy  should  be  built  into  this  entity. 

Assurance  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  vial 
ty  from  the  beginning.  Tliis  objective  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  provision  of  a  grant  of  operating  fund 
even  though  modest,  along  with  initial  land  grants 
from  churches  and  other  sources,  for  use  pending  th^ 
time  that  a  variety  of  resources  may  be  acquired  and 
mobilized  by  the  Land  Bank  for  its  programs,  using 
the  mother  wealth  of  land  as  the  leverage. 

The  proposed  Land  Bank  program  is  potentially  t 
valuable  for  the  rebuilding  of  Southern  communities 
be  allowed  a  puny  childhood. 

Randolph  Blackwell  is  executive  director  of  Southern  Rural 
Action  in  Atlanta. 

town  CDC 

John  McClaughry 

The  tiny  town  of  St.  George,  Vermont,  may  be  pio- 
neering a  wholly  new  approach  to  land  use  control 
and  development— an  approach  which  in  many  ways 
resembles  that  of  a  private  community  development 
corporation,  but  with  municipal  powers. 

St.  George  is  a  town  of  500  people  and  2,200  acre 
lying  at  the   furthest  southwestern  edge  of  the  Burlii 
ton,  Vermont,  metropolitan  area.  St.  George  lies 
only  four  miles  ott  Interstate  89  at  the  intersection 
of  two  main  roads.  The  area  has  grown  rapidly  in  the 
last  decade,  and  urban  sprawl  is  creeping  outward. 

Recognizing  the  disaster  that  has  engulfed  so  man 
small  villages  with  the  advance  of  suburban  sprawl,  tl 
citizens  took  an  extraordinary  step:  they  voted  to 
authorize  the  town  selectmen  (council)  to  purchase 
the  48  acres  of  prime  land  lying  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  main  roads.  This  piece  of  land,  a  portion 
of  a  dairy  farm,  cost  the  town  $48,000,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  annual  town  budget.  The  money 
was  raised  from  a  nearby  bank  on  a  short-term  note 
(not  a  tax-exempt  bond  sale)  secured  by  the  propert) 
and  the  town's  taxing  power. 

Having  acquired  what  in  effect  is  the  only  substan 
tial  parcel  of  commercially  developable  land  in  the 
town,  the  town  selectmen  then  used  the  Vermont 
zoning  statutes  to  zone  all  the  rest  of  the  town  as 
residential  only.  The  town  thus  became  the  sole 
owner  of  the  only  commercial  property,  assuring  thai 
any  future  development  would  be  under  the  complet' 
control  of  the  town  planning  commission. 

Then  the  town  fathers  took  another  extraordinar)' 
step.  They  initiated  an  architectural  contest  to  plan 
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m  esthetically  satisfying  but  functional  town  center, 
:omplete  with  stores,  municipal  building,  and  play 
tfeas,  all  in  harmony  with  the  existing  landscape 
'eatures.  Twelve  architectural  firms  submitted  plans, 
ncluding  plats  and  conceptual  drawings.  The  winner, 
Robert  Burley  of  Waitsfield,  Vermont,  envisioned 
I  three-sided  mall  with  stores  facing  inward  and 
jarking  at  the  rear  along  the  road  corridors.  The 
ourth  side  of  the  mall  incorporates  natural  rock 
mtcroppings  and  forest  which  now  form  the  dis- 
inctive  landscape  feature  of  the  property. 

Having  developed  an  approved  town  center  plan  for 
he  development  of  the  property,  the  town  is  prepared 

0  deal  with  any  private  developer  who  feels  that  the 
conomic  growth  of  the  larger  area  now  makes  develop- 
aent  of  St.  George  village  a  profitable  proposition.  The 
own  has  not  yet  decided  exactly  how  to  respond  to 

private  builder's  initiative  when  it  comes.  One  plan 
iurrendy  under  discussion  is  for  the  towm  to  trade 
ts  48-acre  parcel  for  other  privately  owned  land  else- 
ii^iere  in  the  town,  provided,  or  course,  that  the 
ieveloper  conforms  to  the  approved  town  center  de- 
ign specifications.  Other  possibilities  include  having 
le  town  itself  act  as  developer,  selling  the  com- 
leted  town  center  to  a  real  estate  investment  trust. 
Eventually,  the  town  intends  to  zone  a  450-acre 
act  adjacent  to  the  proposed  town  center  as  a 
anned  unit  development. 
Of  obvious  interest  to  CDCs  is  the  role  of  the  town 
taking  control  of  the  land  resources  within  its 
Dundaries.  In  Vermont,  the  town  (township)  does 
>t  generally  possess  eminent  domain  or  municipal 
inding  powers,  which  require  special  legislative 
)proval  or  passage  of  a  home  rule  charter.  The  town 
)es,  however,  possess  planning  and  zoning  powers, 
id  can  in  effect  pledge  its  credit  to  secure  short- 
rm  (possibly  renewable)  financing.  Since  the  town 
edit  depends  on  its  property  tax  base,  it  has,  writhin 
nits,  a  strong  credit  rating  from  local  lenders. 

If  the  town  should  choose  to  develop  the  property 
elf,  contracting  the  actual  design,  construction,  and 
operty  management  to  private  firms,  it  would  in 
feet  be  a  CDC  with  100  percent  resident  participa- 
>n.  Rising  land  and  commercial  values  over  the  next 
cade  could  well  result  in  retirement  of  the  debt 
d  a  substantial  profit  flow  to  the  town,  especially 
:he  resulting  property  is  sold  to  a  real  estate  trust. 

that  case,  the  town  would  receive  property 
ces,  and  the  real  estate  depreciation  would  offer 
ax  shelter  for  which  wealthy  trust  investors  would 

willing  to  pay  well. 

Alternatively,  the  town  could  form  a  CDC  composed 
lely  of  its  own  residents  and  taxpayers,  which  could  be 
e  profit-making  entity  and  produce  a  cash  dividend 

shareholders.  In  this  case,  cooperation  between 
i  public  body  and  the  private  CDC  would  be  a 
ique  arrangement,  combining  the  former's  munici- 

1  powers  with  the  latter's  voluntary  participation 
d  profit  motivation. 


national 
coalition 
for  land 


In  December  1971,  a  national  coalition  of  organization 
and  individuals  was  formed  to  catalyze  a  new  Ameri- 
can movement  for  land  reform.  It  is  based  on  the 
recognition  that  the  increasing  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  rural  land  is  a  major  obstacle  in  the  drive  to 
alleviate  rural  poverty,  to  ease  urban  overcrowding, 
to  protect  the  natural  environment  and  to  build  a 
just  and  equitable  democracy. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  recent  statement 
by  the  organization: 

"Land  reform  is  needed  in  America.  Despite  laws 
to  the  contrary,  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  most 
productive  land  in  America  belongs  to  absentee  land- 
lords and  giant  corporations,  even  in  cases  where  the 
law  forbids  it.  This  ownership  pattern  has  led  to  the 
emergence  in  many  parts  of  rural  America  of  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  new  form  of  feudalism, 
marked  by  vast  disparities  in  income  and  power  and  a 
steady  flood  of  poor  people  to  urban  ghettos  and 
barrios. 

Land  reform  is  also  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
land  itself.  Many  of  the  same  forces  that  drive  small 
farmers  off  the  land  bring  in  subdivisions  and  second 
home  developments  in  their  place.  At  the  same  time, 
the  large  corporations  that  increasin^y  dominate 
agriculture  show  too  little  respect  for  the  eco-system 
or  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food  we  eat-spray  now 
and  pay  later  seems  to  be  their  motto.  Land  reform 
should  preserve  more  rural  land  for  agricultural  use 
and  promote  better  husbanding  of  the  land  by  small 
farmers.  It  should  make  it  possible  for  men  to  earn 
a  living  from  woodland  without  violating  its  natural 
ecology,  and  for  all  Americans  to  utilize  wilderness 
lands  for  recreation  without  the  over-commercialization 
that  mocks  the  quest  for  rest  and  tranquility. 

We  don't  have  one  simple  solution  to  the  problem 
of  concentration  of  land  ownership  and  abuse  of  land. 
We  think  that  different  areas  have  different  problems 
and  probably  require  different  solutions.  In  the  West 
we  might  start  by  living  up  to  the  intent  and  letter  of 
the  1902  Reclamation  Act  and  breaking  up  large 
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corporate  landholding?.  In  Mississippi  the  answer  may 
lie  in  establishing  a  land  bank  to  purchase  and  redis- 
tribute land  to  landless  sharecroppers  and  other  rural 
people.  In  Appalachia  it  might  be  necessary  to  place 
the  mineral  rights  owned  by  large  coal  and  lumber 
companies  in  a  public  trust.  In  Maine  the  essential 
step  might  be  to  bring  the  scenic  coast  and  inland 
lakes  under  local  public  control  to  preserve  their 
beauty  and  allow  residents  to  garner  the  economic 
benefits  of  recreation. 

We  believe  there  is  a  common  theme  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  rural  land  abuse  problems  which  is  that  the 
land  is  a  finite  and  precious  resource  which  ultimately 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people. 

A  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  over  the  past 
few  years  to  draw  attention  to  corporate  abuse  of 
land  and  power  in  rural  America:  Ralph  Nader's  in- 
vestigations, the  hearings  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor  and  other  governmental  bodies, 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  in  1967,  and  many  others.  These  groups 
have  unfolded  a  dreadful  tale  of  what  has  happened 
to  our  land  of  independent  farmers  and  rural  people. 
Now  the  problem  is:  what  do  we  do  about  it?  The 
National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform  is  an  attempt  to 
create  an  agenda  for  change  in  rural  America,  and  to 
mobilize  the  energies  necessary  to  bring  those  changes 
about. 

The  NCLR  is  a  loosely  structured  coalition  of 
citizens  and  organizations  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  who  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  land  re- 
form. It  includes  small  farmers,  farm  workers,  urban 
labor,  environmentalists,  economists,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  journalists,  housewives  and  studepts, 
many  of  whom  approach  the  issue  of  land  reform 
from  different  vantage  points.  It  has  been  chartered 
as  a  non-profit  corporation  in  California,  currently 
has  offices  on  the  East  and  West  coasts,  and  hopes; 
to  open  others  in  the  South  and  Midwest.  Funding 
thus  far  has  come  from  private  contributions  by 
members. 

We  recognize  that  what  we  are  proposing  is  a  big 
order.  And  we  know  that  American  history  is 
peopled  with  brave  and  far-sighted  men  who  advo- 
cated many  of  these  reforms  and  failed.  But  we 
think  there  is  a  potential  constituency  for  land  re- 
form that  was  not  there  before.  Not  only  the  rural 
poor  and  the  small  farmer,  but  the  city  dweller  and 
suburbanite  are  coming  to  recognize  that  we  can  no 
longer  permit  land  to  be  abused  and  monopolized  vvrith- 
out  grave  consequences  for  the  economic,  political, 
social  and  environmental  health  of  the  nation." 

The  National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform  invites 
all  interested  people  and  groups  to  join  in  designing, 
supporting  and  implementing  alternatives  for  the  use 
and  community  control  of  our  land. 

For  further  information  write  the  National  Coalition 
for  Land  Reform  at:  126  Hyde  Street,  Suite  101, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102;  or  1878  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02140. 


testifyin 


The  following  are  excerpted  from  testimony  given  d 
ing  recent  hearings  in  California  of  the  Senate  Subcc 
mittee  on  Migratory  Labor. 


Robert  Gnaizda,  Public  Advocates,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
law  firm,  San  Francisco: 

Over  the  last  decade  the  U.S.  Government,  through  i 
agricultural  subsidies  not  to  produce  crops,  has  pro- 
vided growers  such  as  United  Fruit  with  almost 
thirty  billion  dollars  ($26,859,000,000).  And  indivi- 
dual growers,  such  as  J.G.  Boswell  of  Corcoran, 
California,  have  received  more  than  twenty  million 
over  the  last  decade  not  to  produce  anything. 

The  result  has  been  to  raise  the  unemployment  ra 
of  farm  workers  to  an  estimated  25  percent,  to  aboli 
small  farmers  at  a  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  and  to  raise  the  cost  of  basic  staple: 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  the  unemployed  farm 
worker  and  small  farmer.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
order  to  ensure  that  fertile  land  remains  barren. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  experimented  with  aim 
one  billion  dollars  ($956,000,000)  to  counteract  this 
non-production  program  through  expensive  reclama- 
tion projects  that  insure  that  barren  land  becomes  fer 
tUe  in  order  to  ensure  that  fertile  land  remains  barren 
It  is  a  rare  individual  that  would  have  the  temerity 
suggest  that  he  could  devise  a  program  that  is  more 
counterproductive  or  harmful  than  the  above.  Althou 
I  am  not  personally  capable  of  devising  a  program  mc 
absurd,  the  United  States  Labor  Department  does,  in 
fact,  operate  and  has  operated  for  more  than  three 
decades  a  program  that  is  more  counter-productive. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Farm  Labor  Service. 
It  is  100  percent  federally-funded,  at  a  cost  of  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  over  the  last  decade. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  Farm  Labor  Service 
is  to  provide  the  "best  jobs"  available  for  farm  worke: 
in  accordance  writh  applicable  health  and  safety  codes 
In  fact,  its  grower-controlled  and  oriented  staff  pro- 
vides the  best  workers  at  the  lowest  wages  to  the  wors 
growers,  those  growers  who,  due  to  artificially  low 
wage  rates,  are  unable  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
place  for  labor. 

The  result  of  this  grower  capture  of  a  migrant  orier 
ed  program  is  to  make  the  federal  bureaucracy  an  un- 
witting ally  of  those  growers  who  are  most  likely  to 
encourage  the  perpetuation  of  the  migrant's  cycleof 
poverty.  The  cost  to  the  migrant  is  an  estimated  loss 
of  at  least  one  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  in  wag( 
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'liam  H.  Friedland,  professor  of  community 
dies,  University  of  California  (Santa  Cruz): 
a  word,  government  policy  has  contributed  to  ag- 
meration  and  concentration,  and  thereby  contri- 
:ed  to  a  weakened  rural  social  structure  in  the  United 
tes. 

Let  us  consider  how  government  policies  have  pro- 
red  these  consequences.   The  bulk  of  research,  cur- 
t  and  past,  is  devoted  to  studies  of  technology— 
at  might  be  called  the  "hard"  scientific  approach. 
I  atively  little  has  been  spent  or  is  being  spent  on  the 
railed  "softer"  side-the  human  and  social  elements 
igricultural  and  rural  Ufe  and,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
tant,  the  consequences  of  technological  innovation. 
In  the  University  of  California  system,  which  I  be- 
,  e  to  be  typical  of  the  agricultural  research  establish- 
int  in  the  United  States,  in  1971,  of  a  budget  of 
r  S21  million  for  organized  research,  less  than  5% 
j!  probably  be  devoted  to  human-social  questions; 
eed,  this  percentage  will  probably  be  significantly 
er. 

The  issue  of  the  imbalance  between  technological 
sus  human-social  is  raised  because  the  agricultural 
i;arch  establishment-if  I  may  use  a  sociologically 
criptive  term— has  been  institutionally  disinterested 
he  consequences  of  their  work  for  rural  social 
icture.  Through  the  development  of  a  host  of  bio- 
cal,  chemical  and  engineering  resources,  the  agri- 
rural  research  establishment  has  effectively  served 
privileged  sectors  of  agriculture,  either  ignoring  the 
privileged  or,  in  many  cases,  actually  doing  damage 
hese  sectors.  Relatively  little  has  been  done,  for 
mple,  to  deal  with  the  low-income  sector  of  rural 
ety.  If  we  consider  the  support  reported  in  1970 
he  United  States  Department  of  Labor— an  agency 
Itively  concerned  about  agricultural  labor-to 
m  workers  and  the  rural  areas,"  we  find  that  only 

I  projects  (of  which  two  supported  my  work  at 
inell)  had  policy  implications  intended  for  farm 
kers  as  farmworkers.  This  compared  to  13  projects 
)ted  to  various  phases  of  settling  farm  workers  out 
griculture.  The  major  beneficiaries  of  26  other 
ects  were  geared  toward  groups  other  than  farm 
kers.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
ition  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 

but  my  opinion  is  that  they  have  been  much  less 
:erned  than  the  United  States  Department  of 
3r  about  rural  farm  workers. 

rj.  Divizich,  grape  farmer,  Delano,  California: 
ne  to  this  country  from  Yugoslavia,  my  birth  place, 
n  I  was  a  young  man.  I  settled  in  the  San  Joaquin 
;y  when  it  was  still  largely  an  undeveloped  wilder- 

II  of  my  life  I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  from 
)oint  of  taking  raw  land  and  developing  it  to  the 

e  and  productive  fields  that  provide  the  main 

th  of  this  valley. 

ecause  of  this  long  experience  in  California  farm- 


ing, I  feel  that  I  have  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  see 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  this  state  and  this 
valley. 

My  first  farming  venture  occurred  in  the  1920s.  I 
acquired  a  small  prune  orchard  in  an  area  that  is  now 
part  of  the  town  of  Porterville.  The  home  that  was 
put  upon  that  land  was  built  with  my  own  hands.  The 
product  of  that  prune  ranch  was  used  to  acquire  and 
develop  other  farm  lands. 

Through  the  process  of  developing  new  lands,  my 
ranching  operation  grew  until  some  4000  acres  of 
table  and  wine  grapes  were  in  production.  There  were 
other  lesser  acreages  devoted  to  other  produce,  cotton 
and  wheat.  These  grapes  were  marketed  throughout 
the  world. 

The  growth  and  good  fortune  I  enjoyed  were  in 
many  ways  a  parallel  to  the  American  dream  of  success 
coming  to  those  who  persevere  and  work  hard.  I  do 
not  mean  to  brag  because  I  am  aware  that  this  growth 
was  not  only  due  to  hard  work  but  to  the  blessings 
that  nature  bestowed  upon  this  valley. 

In  my  story  there  is  a  darker  side  and  that  also  is  an 
important  part  of  the  picture  of  agriculture  in  this 
valley. 

The  expansion  that  led  to  my  growth  required 
large  amounts  of  capital.  The  farmer  has  always  had 
to  depend  upon  money  from  outside  sources  to  finance 
the  development  of  his  lands.  The  heavy  expenditure 
required  to  develop  must  be  made  knowing  that  no  in- 
come is  possible  for  several  years.  The  farmer  must 
have  financing  by  institutions  that  recognize  this  fact 
of  life  in  farming.  The  lender  must  be  aware  that  the 
farmer  is  subject  to  weather,  strikes,  marketing  con- 
ditions and  other  factors  beyond  his  control  which 
can  seriously  affect  his  short  term  ability  to  pay. 

In  my  own  development,  I  was  financed  by  the  Bank 
of  America.  This  borrowing  relationship  went  back 
almost  thirty  years.  They  benefited  from  the  arrange- 
ment as  I  did.  In  the  period  from  1959  through  1964,  I 
was  financed  primarily  with  loans  which  were  due 
and  payable  at  the  end  of  each  crop  year.  When  these 
could  not  be  repaid  because  of  the  lag  between  the 
development  of  the  lands  and  their  income  producing 
period,  the  debts  were  in  default. 

The  lender,  in  spite  of  the  years  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial dealing  and  in  spite  of  lender's  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  for  the  unpaid  loans,  commenced  foreclosure 
proceedings.  These  activities  finally  led  to  the  loss 
of  a  ranching  operation  that  had  been  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  million. 

George  Thayer,  almond  grower: 

I  believe  that  we  have  created  the  worst  welfare  system 
of  all  times— the  welfare  system  for  the  corporate 
farm.  If  we  can  abolish  this  welfare  system  for  the 
corporation,  I  believe  that  we  can  once  again  start 
thinking  about  truly  productive  land  rich  in  human 
resources.  Land  that  gets  more  individuals  on  the  farm 
and  keeps  them  there  as  taxpaying  citizens.  Then, 
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and  only  then,  can  we  take  pride  in  capitalism  and 
free  enterprise. 

Many  of  us  have  contributed  to  this  trend  to  destroy 
individual  enterprise  through  ignorance.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  to  become  big  in  agriculture  was  an  in- 
dication of  greatness,  when  just  the  opposite  is  the 
^case.  Instead,  vast  agricultural  corporations  are  des- 
troying our  traditional  qualities  of  greatness.  They 
are  limiting  the  opportunity  for  individual  enterprise 
initiative  and  creative  expression.  These  corporations 
in  partnership  with  the  state  are  creating  corporate- 
state  serfs  in  labor.  They  are  dependent  upon  cor- 
porate-state lawyer  serfs  and  they  control  corporate- 
state  political  serfs.  Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  considered  it  unpatriotic  if  we  fail  to 
support  these  abuses  of  our  democratic  system. 

We  have  considered  it  unpatriotic  if  labor  seeks  to 
become  more  than  corporate-state  serfs.  We  have 
granted  subsidies,  tax  shelters  and  state  water  at  the 
request  of  corporate-state  legal  and  pohtical  serfs  in 
the  mistaken  idea  that  we  are  supporting  a  democratic 
system.  We  have  shouted  communist  at  the  real  pa- 
triots in  this  country  who  suggest  that  we  must  cease 
to  support  these  corporations  and  give  individual  enter- 
prise a  fair  chance. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
reverse  this  oppressive  condition  through  our  demo- 
cratic system.  It  is  not  too  late  to  enforce  160  acre 
limitation  on  federal  water  and  force  the  conglomerates 
to  sell  to  individuals.  It  is  not  too  late  for  our  federal 
land  banks  and  other  lending  institutions  to  establish 
realistic  formulas  for  creating  capital  for  family  size 
economic  units.  It  is  not  too  late  to  prohibit  a  cor- 
poration receiving  oil  depletion  subsidies  from  using 
this  same  land  for  agriculture.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
the  state  to  force  those  companies  who  finance 
farmers  into  overproduction  of  crops  to  honor  their 
contracts  when  overproduction  has  been  achieved  as 
has  been  the  case  with  peaches  and  poultry  and  will 
be  the  case  with  grapes  and  other'products.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  force  vertically  integrated  conglomerates 
to  estabUsh  reasonable  prices  for  the  raw  material 
rather  than  to  take  the  profit  from  some  vague  seg- 
ment of  the  vertical  structure  in  order  to  drive  more 
farmers  out  of  business. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this  trend  toward  de- 
struction that  has  been  created  through  ignorance. 
But,  if  we  fail  to  make  corrections  immediately  we 
can  no  longer  be  considered  ignorant,  we  must  be 
considered  traitors  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 


An  Indian  Guide 

The  proud  tribe  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  was 
led  by  a  man  named  Chief  Joseph.  His  affection 
for  the  land  out  of  which  he  came  never  ceased, 
and  Chief  Joseph  was  unremitting  in  hb  at- 
tempts to  remain  in  the  valleys  and  mountains 
of  his  birthplace.  In  this  passage  he  makes  clear 
his  sentiments  regarding  ownership  of  the  earth. 

The  earth  was  created  by  the  assistance  of  the 
sun,  and  it  should  be  left  as  it  was  .  .  .  The 
country  was  made  without  lines  of  demar- 
cation, and  it  is  no  man's  business  to  divide 
it .  .  .  I  see  the  whites  all  over  the  country 
gaining  wealth,  and  see  their  desire  to  give  us 
lands  which  are  worthless  .  .  .  The  earth  and 
myself  are  of  one  mind.  The  measure  of  the 
land  and  the  measure  of  our  bodies  are  the 
same.  Say  to  us  if  you  can  say  it,  that  you  were 
sent  by  the  Creative  Power  to  talk  to  us. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  the  Creator  sent  you 
here  to  dispose  of  us  as  you  see  fit.  If  I  thought 
you  were  sent  by  the  Creator  I  mi^t  be 
induced  to  think  you  had  a  right  to  dispose  of 
me.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  but  understand 
me  fully  with  reference  to  my  affection  for  the 
land.  I  never  said  the  land  was  mine  to  do  with 
as  I  chose.  The  one  who  has  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  is  the  one  who  has  created  it.  I  claim  a 
right  to  live  on  my  land,  and  accord  you  the 
privilege  to  live  on  yours. 


From    Touch  the  Earth, 
bridge  &  Dienstfrey) 


by    T.C.     McLuhan    (Outer- 
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[From  San  Francisco  Progress,  Jan.  5, 1972] 
Big  U.S.  Heabino  on  Faem workers  Here 

A  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  studying  the  impact  of  agri-business  and  affri- 
government  on  farmers  and  farm-workers  will  hold  hearings  in  San  Francisco 
on  Jan.  11  and  13. 

Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  an- 
nounced that  hearings  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  Tuesday,  Jan  11 '  and 
Thursday,  Jan.  13,  and  in  Fresno  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  12. 

The  California  hearings  will  continue  the  subcommittee's  study  of  what 
Stevenson  has  termed  a  ''vast  upheaval  in  rural  America,"  characterized  by  the 
growth  of  "forces  of  bigness"  and  the  disappearance  of  family  farms. 

"California  is  the  most  productive  agricultural  region  in  the  world,"  Stevenson 
said,  "but  what  we  see  emerging  in  many  parts  of  the  country— is  corporate 
feudalism. 

"Large  landowners  and  giant  corporations  reap  most  of  the  profits  from  farm- 
ing and  real  estate  appreciation.  Small  farmers'  incomes  are  eroded  by  subsidized 
corporate  competition  and  rising  land  taxes. 

"Farmworkers — notably  migrants — and  their  families  are  doomed  to  lives  of 
poverty  and  hopelessness,  or  are  forced  to  move  to  urban  slums  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing work  or  going  on  welfare." 

Both  hearings  in  San  Francisco  will  begin  at  9  a.m..  Ceremonial  Courtroom, 
19th  floor.  Federal  Bldg.,  450  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Senator  Stevenson  said  the  subcommittee  hearings  would  answer  these 
questions : 

•  Who  owns  the  land  in  California? 

•  What  are  the  consequences  of  landholding  patterns  on  farmers  and  farm- 
workers, on  consumers,  on  rural  communities  and  on  the  environment? 

•  How  do  federal  and  state  policies  affect  the  distribution  of  land,  wealth  and 
power  in  California? 

Witnesses  will  include  state  and  federal  officials,  farmers  and  farmworkers, 
representatives  of  business  and  labor  and  experts  in  a  number  of  subject  areas, 
including  taxation,  rural  sociology,  agricultural  economics,  population  distribu- 
tion and  movement  and  economic  development. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan.  9,  1972] 

Hearings  Here  on  Farm  Land 

(By  Lynn  Ludlow) 

Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  will  come  to  town  this  week  with  questions 
about  California's  land  ownership  patterns  and  a  favorite  quote  from  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The  Illinois  Democrat,  who  blames  "corporate  feudalism"  with  increased 
productivity  for  the  poverty  of  farm  workers,  is  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  scheduled  hearings  here  in  The  Federal  Building  at  9  a.m.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  and  in  Fresno  on  Wednesday. 

He  wants  answers  to  these  questions  : 

•  Who  owns  the  land  in  California  and  what  are  the  consequences  for  farm- 
ers, farm  workers,  consumers,  rural  towns  and  the  environment  itself? 

•  How  do  governmental  policies  affect  the  distribution  of  land,  wealth  and 
political-commercial   power? 

Senator  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  the  Ohio  Republican,  was  expected  to  accompany 
Stevenson.  The  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  is  part  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Stevenson  quoted  Jefferson's  hopes  that  America's  abundance  of  farm  lands 
would  create  "not  only  a  new  form  of  government  but  a  new  kind  of  man :  self- 
reliant,  free  and  prosperous." 
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Such  men  would  "safely  and  advantageously  reserve  to  themselves  a  wholesome 
mtrol  over  their  public  affairs  and  a  degree  of  freedom  which,  in  Europe  would 
3  instantly  perverted  ..."  ' 

Witnesses  on  Tuesday  are  expected  to  include  Jerry  Fielder.  State  Secretary 
'  Agriculture ;  Robert  Long,  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America  ;  Dolores 
uerta,  associate  director  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  • 
)hn  Henning,  of  the  California  AFL-CIO,  and  Dr.  Richard  Xorgaard,  Univer- 
ty  of  California  department  of  agricultural  economies  in  Berkeley. 

ENVIRONMENT 

A  panel  on  environmental  implications  includes  Michael  McCloskey,  executive 
rector  of  the  Sierra  Club ;  Keith  Roberts,  California  Action,  and  Gerald  Meral, 
avironmental  Defense  Fund. 

According  to  the  recent  Nader  Report  on  Land  and  Power  in  California,  the 
ate's  biggest  land  owner  is  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  with  2.4  million  acres.  Of 
e  state's  100.1  million  acres,  51.2  million  are  privately  held. 

j  SECRETARY  BUTZ 

I  Stevenson,  son  of  the  late  Presidential  candidate,  was  among  the  minority  of 
mators  opposing  President  Nixon's  appointment  of  Earl  L.  Butz,  a  Purdue 
liversity  dean  with  Purina-Ralston  business  interests,  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ilture.  He  said  Butz  would  favor  "agri-business." 

Stevenson  has  been  mentioned  also  as  a  possible  vice  presidential  candidate 
upled  with  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D-Maine)  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  12,  1972] 

San  Francisco  Hearing  on  Failing  Farms. — ^A  Tough  Row  to  Hoe 

(By  Michael  Harris) 

'Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  said  yesterday  that  federal  subsidies  to  multi- 
illion-dollar  farming  corporations  may  be  dooming  family  farms  to  bankruptcy 
d  sending  rural  workers  onto  city  welfare  rolls. 

The  Illinois  Democrat,  conducting  three  days  of  hearings  in  Northern  Cali- 
irnia  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  heard  his 
irs  echoed  by  a  series  of  witnesses  who  testified  in  the  Federal  Building  here. 
Among  the  developments  in  agriculture  listed  in  the  day's  hearings  were  these : 

•  More  than  half  of  California's  11.8  million  acres  of  farmland  are  in  corpo- 
te  ownershiii — a  million  of  them  controlled  by  Tenneco,  a  nationwide 
nglomerate. 

•  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  according  to  a  senior  Bank  of  America 
icial,  to  find  economic  justification  for  loans  to  California  peach  and  prune 
bwers. 

•  The  corporate  farm,  which  had  been  regarded  as  a  California  phenomenon, 
w  is  bursting  into  similar  growth  in  such  places  as  Maine,  Florida  and  even  the 
dwest. 

'Do  farm  subsidies,  tax  breaks,  wage  laws,  land  reclamation  projects  and 
ricultural  research  work  to  the  special  advantage  of  the  biggest  and  richest 
rmers?"  Stevenson  inquired. 

'If  that  is  the  sum  total  of  United  States  farm  policy,  we  must  face  the  fact 
lit  we  are  not  helping  farmers — we  are  subsidizing  Simon  Legree." 


I  Changes 

I 

The  witnesses  did  not  all  appear  to  be  as  troubled  as  Stevenson  but  all  agreed 

mges  in  policy  were  necessary. 

'Jerry  W.  Fielder,  director  of  agriculture  in  Governor  Ronald  Reagan's  ad- 

inistration,  said  he,  too,  fears  that  small  farmers  could  not  compete  effectively. 

'It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  size  but  of  tax  advantages,"  Fielder  observed. 

''e  look  with  concern  on  the  ability  of  some  farm  organizations  to  get  tax 

I  vantages  that  small  farmers  cannot." 
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George  Ballis,  a  Fresno  farm  journalist,  said  agricultural  programs  from  the 
19th  century  days  of  the  Homestead  Act  have  been  designed  to  encourage  family- 
sized  farms  and  have  instead  opened  the  way  for  investors  to  make  millions  in 
agriculture. 

"The  problem  is  that  reforms  don't  work,"  Ballis  continued.  "The  crop  subsidy 
was  supposed  to  keep  small  farmers  on  the  land,  but  it  has  been  used  for  the 
last  30  years  to  drive  him  off." 

Paul  Taylor,  professor  emeritus  of  economics  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  testified  he  was  waiting  skeptically  to  see  whether  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  maintain  the  crop  subsidy  limits  ordered 
last  year  by  Congress. 

After  learning  that  individual  corporate  growers  had  been  paid  as  much  as  $5 
million  a  year  in  subsidies  by  the  government.  Congress  ordered  a  $55,000  ceiling 
on  individual  crop  allotments. 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  will  be  observed  any  more  than  the  160-acre 
limit  in  federal  water  projects,"  Taylor  said. 

Robert  W.  Long,  senior  vice  president  of  Bank  of  America,  said  he  favors  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  and  other  financial  aid  to  small  farmers. 
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"The  actual  cost  of  loans  to  farmers  is  lower  than  for  our  corporate  borrowers," 
Long  said.  "What  I  am  concerned  about  is  their  present  earnings — their  ability 
to  repay  at  any  level.  The  returns  for  the  sale  of  peaches  and  prunes  are  below 
most  growers'  cost  of  production." 

Harry  Miller,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  associated  with  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  protested  the  tax  laws  permit  conglomerates  to  operate  farms  at  a 
loss  and  still  make  money  in  the  long  run. 

"Of  the  corporate  ownerships  of  California  farmland,  over  half  are  companies 
whose  major  business  is  in  other  fields,"  Miller  said. 

If  the  farm  operations  lose  money,  he  continued,  the  losses  can  help  reduce 
taxes  on  the  rest  of  the  business. 

"They  aren't  really  interested  in  agriculture,"  Miller  said.  "They're  holding  the 
land  for  speculative  purposes  and  sooner  or  later,  when  its  value  goes  up,  they 
can  sell  it  and  reap  their  profit  and  only  be  taxed  for  capital  gain." 

John  F.  Henning,  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Labor,  urged  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation,  recognition  of  farm 
workers'  right  to  organize  and  extension  of  social  and  educational  benefits  to 
farm  workers'  families. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan.  13,  1972] 
Water  Policy  Held  Ruin  to  Farmers 

Representative  Jerome  Waldie  said  here  today  that  "the  water  policies  of  the 
state  and  feredal  governments — unless  changed — will  most  likely  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  small  farmer,  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  corporate 
farm."  . 

The  Contra  Costa  County  Democrat  said,  however,  that  the  probems  facing 
California's  agricultural  industry,  its  farmers  and  its  farm  workers,  are  grave 
but  not  insoluble. 

Waldie  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor : 

"Both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  State  of  California  want  to  bring 
in  still  more  water  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  the  impounding  of  wild  rivers 
in  the  north  coast  of  the  state. 

NOT    NECESSARY 

"I  have  maintained  that  these  rivers  are  not  necessary  for  either  agricultural, 
industrial  or  domestic  use  given  the  alternative  of  desalinization,  recycling,  and 
geothermal  deposits." 

He  told  the  committee  meeting  here  in  the  Federal  Building  that  "I  have 
joined  with  several  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  introducing 
legislation  which  will  put  new  strength  in  the  hands  of  the  small  farmer  by 
forcing  excess  land  owners  to  sell  that  land  to  the  government  for  ultimate  sale 
to  other  small  farmers." 
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Yesterday  in  Fresno,  the  subcommittee  heard  a  variety  of  attacks  on  so-called 
syndicate  farmers"  who  use  capital  from  non-farm  sources  to  compete  with 
nailer  growers. 

TAX    LOOPHOLES 

Rep.  B.  F.  Fisk,  a  Democrat  from  Fresno,  urged  an  early  completion  of  gov- 
-nment  studies  now  under  way  concerning  ways  to  close  tax  loopholes  syndicate 
irmers  now  enjoy. 

"Syndicate  farm  land  owners  are  usually  high  income  earners  in  other  fields 
ho  take  immediate  cash  tax  deductions  for  developing  their  land,"  said  the 
iteran  congressman  yesterday. 

"They  can  then  farm  in  competition  with  the  family  farmer  and  can  later 
•11  and  take  the  appreciated  land  value  in  capital  gains  tax." 

Fresno  grower  John  Garabedian  said  the  syndicate  farmer  can  undersell  the 
an  making  his  money  only  from  the  farm  by  using  income  from  other  sources. 

JEOPAEDY 

"The  end  result  can  only  mean  that  our  entire  agricultural  output  will  be 

opardized  as  farmers  leave  the  field  and  head  to  town  for  their  livelihood  .  .  ." 

i  said. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migrant  Labor  which  is  investigating  the  plight  of  the 

Qall  farmer  heard  another  approach  in  a  statement  by  Chester  Deaver,  master 

'  the  California  State  Grange. 

He  said  bigness  alone  is  not  detrimental  but  emphasized  that  farmers  must 

;  able  to  obtain  a  better  bargaining  position  in  the  marketplace  to  survive. 

Deaver  said  the  Grange  was  particularly  interested  in  a  bill  by  Sisk  and  other 

?islators  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  farm  bargaining  cooperatives  to  give 

e  grower  greater  "green  power." 

Sisk  also  urged  the  subcommittee  members  to  support  the  measure  saying  the 

rmer  too  often  "must  compromise  his  asking  price  or  lose  his  entire  crop  be- 

use  he  has  no  negotiating  position." 

LITIGATION 

Attorney  William  Irwin,  representing  Delano  grower  P.  J.  Divizich,  told  the 

mmittee  of  his  litigation  against  the  Bank  of  America  and  Heggeblade-Mar- 

ileas,  Inc.,  now  a  part  of  Tenneco,  Inc. 

He  contended  Divizich  lost  most  of  his  holdings  to  H-M  because  of  improper 

irketing  of  his  products  by  H-M  and  because  of  the  lending  policy  of  the  bank. 

Irwin  said  big  companies  like  Tenneco  are  "using  their  bigness"  to  unfair 

mpetitive  advantage  over  small  growers. 

"In  essence  what  it  will  lead  to  is  that  California  will  become  a  land  of  tenant 

rmers  and  we  will  all  be  buying  at  the  company  store,"  he  said. 

Divizich  recently  won  $400,000  in  damages  from  H-M  and  the  bank  and  Irwin 

s  filed  antitrust  action  against  them. 

The  panel,  comprised  of  subcommittee  Chairman  Adlai  Stevenson  III  and  Sen. 

>bert  Taft  (R-Ohio)  moved  back  to  San  Francisco  today. 


[From  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan.  14,  1972] 

Question  of  Risks. — Farmers'  Plight  Blamed  on  Banks 

(By  Dick  Alexander) 

A  California  researcher  has  challenged  the  banking  industry  to  adjust  credit 
licies  in  agriculture  to  save  the  small  farmers  from  going  under. 
'I  feel  that  the  availability  of  credit  is  the  single  thing  now  which  could 
vitalize  rural  areas,"  James  Lowery  of  Los  Angeles  told  the  U.S.   Senate 
bcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  here  yesterday. 

Lowery,  project  director  for  the  Center  for  New  Corporate  Priorities,  issued 
is  warning  in  the  third  and  last  day  of  hearings  in  the  Federal  Building  on 
Dblems  of  the  small  farms  and  land  ownership  : 

'If  present  small  farmers  do  not  have  adequate  credit,  then  they  will  certainly 
under,  and  no  one  but  the  wealthiest  individuals  and  the  corporations  can 
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equipment*"'   '"'^"''  "'  """  «''t™°'ely   high  costs   of  purchasing  land  and 

"The  banks  still  have  the  opportunity  to  adiust  their  crprlit  nniivi^o  ,•« 
riculture ''  he  added,  "If  they  Accept  thit  it  is  goc^i  for  agr^^^^^^^ 
run,  and  they  are  prodded  to  do  so."  sii^-uuure  in  tne  long 

T,  T^^  ^"^f?"^!^^^?:   ^^^"^^"^  ^y   ^^"«-   A^^^ai   E.    Stevenson   III    (D-Ill  )    and 
Robert  Taft  Jr.     R-Ohio),  heard  this  testimony  by  Lowery,  whose  organization 
has  been  examining  issues  of  corporate  responsibility  for  the  past  15  months 
*  *  *  *  *  *  ♦   ■ 

Robert  W  Long  Bank  of  America  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of  agricul- 
tural loans,  testified  before  the  subcommittee  Tuesday  •  ^gncui 

"The  only  reason  the  Bank  of  America  cannot  substantially  increase  its  credit 
commitment  to  farmers  is  because  of  deepening  economic  pressures  " 

These  pressures,  he  said,  are  associated  with  rising  costs  of  production  and  of 
land,  taxes,  labor  and  equipment  without  commensurate  increases  in  returns 
from  the  sale  of  crops. 

LOWEBY  FUBTHER  TESTIFIED 

•  There  will  be  a  net  loss  of  75,000  jobs  in  California  in  the  next  20  vears  be- 
cause of  mechanization. 

•  The  California  Water  Project  may  well  be  a  killing  blow  to  small  farmers 
on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  while  increasing  acreage  in  produc- 
tion on  the  west  side. 


[From  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan.  2,  1972] 
S.    F.   Hearing  on   "Corporate   Feudalism" 

WASHINGTON— A  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson  (D- 
111. )  will  open  hearings  in  California  this  month  to  study  what  Stevenson  called 
the  growth  of  "corporate  feudalism"  in  rural  America. 

The  hearings— scheduled  for  Jan.  11  and  13  in  San  Francisco  and  Jan.  12  in 
Fresno — will  focus  on  what  Stevenson  has  termed  a  "vast  upheaval  in  rural  Amer- 
ica" marked  by  the  disappearance  of  family  farms  and  the  growth  of  "forces  of 
business." 

Although  California  is  one  of  the  world's  most  productive  agriculture  regions, 
Stevenson  said,  "What  we  see  emergina^  in  many  parts  of  the  state — as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country — is  corporate  feudalism. 

"Large  landowners  and  giant  corporations  reap  most  of  the  profits  from  farm- 
ing and  real  estate  appreciation,"  he  added.  "Small  farmers'  incomes  are  eroded 
by  subsidized  corporate  competition  and  rising  land  taxes.  Farm  workers— not- 
ably migrants — and  their  families  are  doomed  to  lives  of  poverty  and  hopeless- 
ness, or  are  forced  to  move  to  urban  slums  in  hopes  of  finding  work  or  going  on 
welfare." 

The  Labor  and  Welfare  subcommittee  announcement  said  the  California  hear- 
ings would  dwell  on  three  questions  : 

•  Who  owns  the  land  in  California? 

•  What  are  the  consequences  of  landholding  on  farmers,  farm  workers,  con- 
sumers, rural  communities  and  on  the  environment? 
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United  States  Victimizing  Small  Farmers,  Senate  Panel  Told 
(By  Philip  Hager) 

San  Francisco. — The  family  farm  is  just  as  efficient  as  the  big  corporate 
farm,  a  Fresno  county  grape  grower  declared  before  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommit- 
tee hearing  Tuesday. 

But,  said  Berge  Bulbulian,  the  small  farm  is  being  victimized  by  tax,  credit 
and  subsidy  policies  that  favor  large  landholders. 

"Put  the  giant  corporate  farms  on  the  same  level  we  family  farms  operate  on 
and  we  will  see  who  is  efficient  and  who  is  not,"  said  the  46-year-old  Bulbulian, 
owner  of  a  150-acre  wine  and  raisin  grape  farm  in  Sanger. 
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Bulbulian  testified  at  a  hearing  conducted  by  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  (D- 
.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor. 
Stevenson  is  holding  three  days  of  hearings  in  the  state  on  patterns  and  con- 
luences  of  agricultural  landholdings  in  California  and  the  effects  of  govern- 
mtal  policies  on  farming,  the  state's  No.  1  industry. 

ECONOMIC  DECLINE 

SVitness  after  witness  testified  to  the  economic  decline  of  the  family  farm  in 

lifornia.  In  1960  there  were  108,000  farms  in  the  state,  averaging  359  acres 

ih.  By  1970  there  were  only  56,000  farms,  averaging  654  acres.  According  to 

)  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  1970  a  total  of  45  corporations  controlled 

%}  of  California's  prime  agricultural  land. 

5ulbulian,    the   subcommittee's   leadoff   witness,    described   how   his   father, 

hish,  now  79,  came  to  this  country  from  Armenia  in  1920  and  worked  in  the 

ds  until  he  was  able  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a  farm. 

'Today  no  semi-literate  farmworker  would,  in  his  wildest  dreams,  dream  of 

ning  a  farm,"  said  Bulbulian.  "It's  almost  impossible." 

^he  belief  that  small  farms  are  inherently  inefficient  is  a  myth,  he  added, 

ing  that  the  smaller  farmer  works  longer  hours  and  pays  closer  attention  to 

!  land  he  owns. 


le  contended  that  the  corporate  farms  take  advantage  of  tax  loopholes,  big 
rernment  subsidies,  lower  credit  costs  and  the  results  of  university  and  gov- 
mental  research  designed  to  benefit  them — all  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
mer. 

Julbulian  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  recently  formed  National  Coalition  For 
ad  Reform,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and  Cambridge,  Mass. 
L  number  of  witnesses,  including  John  F.  Henning,  executive  secretary-treas- 
r  of  the  California  Labor  Federation  AFL-CIO,  advocated  enforcement  of 
160-acre  limitation  on  federally  subsidized  water,  part  of  a  national  Recla- 
tion  Act,  of  1902  aimed  towards  developing  the  family  farm, 
lenning  estimated  that,   in  California  at  present,  about  900,000  acres  are 
Qed  and  receive  subsidized  water  in  excess  of  the  160-acre  limitation, 
n  response  to  questions  from  Stevenson,  Jerry  W.  Fielder,  state  director  of 
iculture,  opposed  enforcement  of  the  limitation.  "A  whole  economy  has  de- 
eped around  a  lack  of  enforcement,"  said  Fielder,  "The  160-acre  limitation 
t  practical  any  more.  If  reinstituted  ...  it  would  not  suffice  to  take  care  of 
linimal  economic  entity." 

'ielder  also  disagreed  with  Bulbulian's  contention  that  young  people  today  are 
ictively  prohibited  from  buying  and  operating  a  farm.  "It  is  far  more  difficult 
t  it  was  in  the  past,  but  the  opportunity  is  there,"  the  director  said. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jan.  12,  1972] 

Farm  Situation  Critical 

(By  Dick  Alexander) 

L  California  labor  leader  said  the  situation  facing  farm  workers  in  the  state 

I  throughout  the  nation  is  a  scandal  and  "unless  we  make  the  land  more 

•active  there  will  be  a  continued  migration"  away  from  the  farms. 

ohn  F.  Henning,  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  Labor  Federa- 

i,  AFL-CIO,  told  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  yesterday: 

Farm  workers  continue  to  live,  in  most  cases,  in  inadequate  housing,  often 

hout  such  basic  amenities  as  running  water  and  indoor  toilets." 

[e  said  the  only  way  farm  workers  can  achieve  an  adequate  standard  of  living 

hrough  unionization. 

ADLAI 

[enning,  was  a  witness  in  day-long  hearings  before  the  committee  conducted 
he  Federal  Building  by  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  (D-IU.). 
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Stevenson  said  the  purpose  of  the  three-day  hearings  was  "to  find  a  national 
policy  whose  effect  is  not  simply  efficiency  or  progress  or  economy  of  scale  but 
a  decent  life  for  all  rural  Americans."  ' 

Henning  said  Congressional  action  is  needed  now  on  extending  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  farm  workers  providing  them  with  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  workmen's  compensation  coverage  and  guaranteeing  them  the  federal 
minimum  wage. 

He  also  urged  that  Congress : 

•  End  illegal  alien  entrance  to  California's  farm  labor  market  and  insist  the 
Immigration  Service  enforce  existing  laws  on  aliens. 

•  Provide  for  expanded  housing  programs  for  rural  America. 

•  Develop  a  federal  program  to  provide  a  decent  education  for  children  of 
migratory  farm  workers. 

Stevenson  said  his  subcommittee  would  also  focus  on  the  question  of  who  owns 
land  in  California. 

Robert  W.  Long,  Bank  of  America  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of  agricul- 
tural loans,  testified : 

''The  smaller  farmer  whose  operation  is  unable  to  achieve  the  same  or  better 
economies  of  his  neighbors,  no  matter  what  size,  will  not  be  able  to  continue  in 
the  present  economic  circumstances." 

He  said  the  only  reason  the  Bank  of  America — "which  provides  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  non-real  estate  agricultural  loans  in  California" — cannot  substantially 
increase  its  credit  commitment  to  farmers  is  because  of  deepening  economic 
pressures. 


FEWER  FARMS 

The  number  of  farms  has  fallen  from  104,000  10  years  ago,  he  said,  to  some 
56,000  today. 

"This  reflects  the  pressures  associated  with  rising  costs  of  production  and  of 
land,  taxes,  labor  and  equipment  without  commensurate  increases  in  returns 
from  the  sale  of  crops." 

Pointing  out  that  unofficial  estimates  place  total  average  investment  per 
California  farm  at  about  $400,000  with  a  net  return  at  some  $16,000  per  farm, 
or  about  4  percent,  Long  said  the  bank  is  in  the  process  of  developing  an  agri- 
cultural business  planning  service — "which  should  benefit  farmers  large  and 
small." 

"This  system  is  designed  to  assist  in  setting  more  responsive  lending  policies," 
he  added,  "helping  officers  make  individual  credit  decisions  and  serve  as  a  plan- 
ning tool  for  the  individual  farmer  too." 

Yesterday's  hearing  also  included  this  testimony : 

"A  farmer's  market  in  California — in  my  estimation — has  been  converted  into 
a  flea  market." — Dr.  William  Friedland,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz. 

"If  we  don't  do  something  about  rural  America,  perhaps  we  should  change  the 
inscription  on  the  Statute  of  Liberty  to  read :  'Keep  out — enterprise  closed.'  "— 
Berge  Bulbullian,  Sanger  farmer  and  founding  member  of  National  Coalition  for 
Land  Reform. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  13,  1972] 
Corporate  Farmers  Tax  Breaks  Attacked 
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competition  could  force  small  growers  to  move  into  cities,  senate  group 

TOLD 

FRESNO — Giant  corporate  farms  are  using  tax  loopholes  and  capital  from 
nonfarming  sources  in  unfair  competition  that  could  make  small  farmers  "head 
to  town  for  their  livelihood,"  a  Senate  subcommittee  was  told  here  Wednesday. 

One  witness  at  the  hearing  by  the  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  said  such 
competition  could  make  California  "a  land  of  tenant  farmers." 

Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk  (D-Fresno)  told  the  hearing's  chairman.  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson 
III  (D-IJl.),  that  marketing  and  bargaining  legislation  is  needed  to  give  the 
small  farmer  a  better  negotiating  position. 

The  little  farmer  "in  too  many  cases  must  compromise  his  asking  price  or  lose 
his  entire  crop  because  he  has  no  negotiating  position,"  Sisk  said. 
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OTHER  INCOME 

le  also  urged  a  closing  of  tax  loopholes  which  he  said  favor  syndicate  farmers 
;he  disadvantage  of  the  small  farmer. 

lisk,  who  represents  the  San  Joaquin  Valley's  rich  central  farming  region,  said 
syndicate  farm  land  owners  usually  have  income  from  other  sources,'  take 
nediate  cash  deductions  for  developing  their  land,  and  then  farm  in  unfair 
ipetition  with  the  small  grower.  Later,  if  they  sell  they  can  take  the  ap- 
ciated  land  value  in  capital  gains  tax,  the  legislator  said, 
le  was  one  of  a  number  of  witnesses  lashing  out  at  syndicate  farmers  at  the 
iring  Wednesday. 

*♦****♦ 
ittorney  William  Irwin,  representing  Delano  grower  P.  J.  Divizich,  told  the 
imittee  his  client  lost  most  of  his  holdings  to  a  corporate  farm  interest  because 
improper  market  of  his  products  by  that  company  and  because  of  a  bank 
iing  policy. 

In  essence,  what  (this  sort  of  thing)  will  lead  to  is  that  California  will  become 
and  of  tenant  farmers  and  we  will  all  be  buying  at  the  company  store," 
^in  said. 

)ivizich  recently  won  $400,000  in  damages  from  the  Bank  of  America  and 
^geblade-Marguleas,  Inc.,  now  a  part  of  Tenneco,  Inc.,  and  Irwin  said  he 
filed  antitrust  action  against  them. 

Witnesses  included  Chester  Deaver,  master  of  the  California  Grange,  who  said 
aess  alone  is  not  detrimental  but  stressed  that  small  farmers  must  be  able 
btain  a  better  bargaining  position  in  the  marketplace  to  survive. 

CAEE  OF  LAND 

iefore  opening  the  hearing,  Stevenson  said  present  laws  do  favor  corporations 

he  expense  of  the  family  farmer. 

'urthermore,  he  said,  "the  corporations  don't  take  as  good  care  of  the  land  as 

family  farmers." 

'he  hearing  today  will  move  back  to  San  Francisco,  where  Tuesday's  testimony 

uded  a  request  for  a  congressional  investigation  of  reports  of  a  plot  to 

assinate  farm  labor  leader  Cesar  Chavez. 


[From  the  Fresno  Bee] 
SiSK  Urges  Help  For  Family  Farm 


(By  Ron  Taylor) 

,ep.  B.  F.  Sisk,  D-Fresno,  today  urged  the  U.S.  Senate  migratory  labor  sub- 
imittee  to  support  legislative  efforts  to  strengthen  the  family  farmer's  market 
gaining  position  kn^  eliminate  tax  shelters  and  loopholes  now  used  by  farm 
idicates." 

Lsk  was  the  lead-off  witness  as  the  subcommittee  moved  its  hearings  to  Fresno 
morning.  Chaired  by  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  D-IU.,  the  subcommittee 
ivestigating  the  effects  of  conglomerate  farming  on  the  family  farm, 
esterday's  session  in  San  Francisco  centered  around  what  several  witnesses 
itified  as  the  misuse  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act's  60-acre  limitation 
p^isions. 

ohn  H.  Henning,  executive  secretary  of  the  California  Labor  Federation, 
Lr-CIO,  told  the  subcommittee  an  estimated  900,000  excess  acres  owned  by 
:e  corporations  is  being  irrigated  illegally  in  California  federal  projects, 
ociologist  Paul  S.  Taylor,  a  student  of  rural  California  and  small  farm  com- 
lities  for  nearly  half  a  century,  declared.  "This  (160-acre  limit)  law  has  been 
er  tenacious  attack  within  each  branch  of  government ..." 
I  his  statement  this  morning,  Sisk  said,  "Agriculture  is  at  its  lowest  point 
e  the  depression  of  the  1930s.  Pairty  in  1970  was  72  per  cent.  Farm  prices 
low,  crops  are  in  surplus  and  farm  costs  are  high. 

rhe  family  farmer,  the  bedrock  of  the  farming  economy,  is  in  a  huge  economic 
3eze." 

^here  other  witnesses  have  directly  attacked  large-scale,  corporate  farming, 
ticularly  the  conglomerates,  Sisk  warned  against  "highly  integrated  farming." 
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BARGAINING  PLAN 

Sisk  urged  the  senators  to  support  legislation  to  establish  a  form  of  collective 
bargaining  for  the  farmer  in  the  market  place  and  for  inclusion  of  farm  labor 
under  the  existing  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Other  witnesses  scheduled  for  today  included  Howard  Marguleas,  vice  presi 
dent  of  Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco.  He  was  expected  to  counter  the  ofter 
pointed  attacks  on  conglomerate  farming  made  during  yesterday's  session. 

A  three-man  panel  representing  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  yes 
terday  morning  set  the  tone  by  attacking  both  the  giants  like  Tenneco  and  the 
federal  and  state  government  agencies  that  have  allowed  subversion  of  law  tc 
aid  the  large  corporate  farms. 

One  panel  member,  George  Ballis  of  Fresno,  pointed  to  the  list  of  laws  passed 
to  aid  the  small  family  farmer  which  had  been  used  instead  by  the  large  corpo 
rations.  These  started  with  the  Homestead  Act,  the  Reclamation  Act,  the  Cror 
Subsidy  Act  and  included  the  War  on  Poverty  Act. 

RAILROAD    FARMLAND 

Another  panelist,  A.  V.  Krebbs,  urged  legislation  to  nationalize  the  nation's 
railroads  and  return  the  vast  holdings  of  railroad  farmlands  to  the  people. 
Krebs  said,  ''Redistribution  of  public  lands  presently  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads would  be  one  step  toward  helping  the  little  man  of  this  country." 

Most  of  the  witnesses  strongly  supported  proposals  to  use  the  limitation  to 
break  up  large  land  holdings. 

Taylor  explained  to  the  committee  the  Reclamation  Act  requires  the  farmer 
to  live  on  or  near  the  land  and  the  intent  was  for  the  benefit  of  small  farmers. 
"But  passing  a  law  (in  1902)  doesn't  assure  enforcement,"  he  added. 

"On  the  West  Side  of  the  Central  Valley,  federal  construction  proceeds  tc 
serve  with  water  400,000  acres,  around  two-thirds  of  which  are  ineligible  tc 
receive  it ;  a  single  owner  holds  over  100,000  acres  within  the  project." 
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[From  the  Nation/ Jan.  3,  1972] 

It  is  welcome  news  that  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  will  open  hearings  in  San  Francisco  on  January  11  (the  sub- 
committee will  move  to  Fresno  the  following  day  and  then  back  to  the  Bay  Area). 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  subcommittee  will  take  a  broad  view  of  its  mandate. 
Migratory  farm  labor  is  not  an  issue  that  stands  by  itself,  as  the  LaFollette 
committee  found  out  during  its  monumental  hearings  in  1939-40.  In  California 
and  elsewhere,  migratory  farm  labor  is  related  to  patterns  of  land  use,  the 
concentration  of  ownership,  the  intrusion  of  corporate  farming  (now  read  "agri- 
biz"),  the  problems  of  small  farmers,  and  what  has  happened  to  rural  life  in 
general. 

On  the  eve  of  Senator  Stevenson's  visit,  Stanford  University  observed  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  Food  Research  Institute.  A  note  of  uncommon  good 
sense  echoed  in  the  papers  and  discussions,  on  matters  not  at  all  unrelated  to 
those  which  will  concern  the  Senator,  his  staff  and  his  colleagues.  The  best  stra- 
tegy for  developing  countries,  Ian  D.  Little  of  Oxford  University  told  the  con- 
ference, is  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor  in  agriculture.  For  those  countries 
to  spend  foreign  currency,  always  in  short  supply,  on  tractors,  may  result  in 
more  profits  for  large  landowners  but  it  may  also  produce  a  sharp  displacement 
of  rural  farm  workers,  with  little  net  gain  in  agricultural  production.  The  better 
strategy  would  be  to  induce  a  degree  of  income  equalization  in  rural  areas  that 
existing  political  structures  will  not  tolerate.  Similarly,  the  best  practical  way  to 
cope  with  the  population  "explosion,"  so-called,  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
rural  life.  Rut  people  cannot  be  kept  "down  on  the  farm,"  if  no  farm  is  willing 
to  keep  them. 

Nor  is  this  axiom  limited  to  developing  countries.  In  the  United  States  we 
profess  to  be  concerned  about  urban  ghettos,  traflic  congestion,  ecological  hazards 
and  population  increase ;  but  it  is  only,  on  an  average,  about  once  every  thirty 
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ars  that  we  even  go  through  the  motions  of  demonstrating  a  concern  for  the 
?11  being  of  rural  residents  and  the  viability  of  rural  communities.  Senator 
evenson's  committee  has  a  chance,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  some  issues  that 
ind  in  need  of  close  scrutiny. 

[From  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  12,  1972] 

U.S.  Victimizing  Small  Farmees,  Senate  Panel  Told 

(By  Philip  Hager) 

San  Fbancisco.— The  family  farm  is  just  as  efficient  as  the  big  corporate  farm, 

f^resno  county  grape  grower  declared  before  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 

j  Tuesday. 

But,  said  Berge  Bulbulian,  the  small  farm  is  being  victimized  by  tax,  credit 

d  subsidy  policies  that  favor  the  large  landholders. 

'Put  the  giant  corporate  farms  on  the  same  level  we  family  farms  operate  on 

d  we  will  see  who  is  efficient  and  who  is  not,"  said  the  46-year-old  Bulbulian, 

ner  of  a  150-acre  wine  and  raisin  grape  farm  in  Sanger. 

Bulbulian  testified  at  a  hearing  conducted  by  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  (D- 

,),  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  migratory  labor. 

Stevenson  is  holding  three  days  of  hearings  in  the  state  on  patterns  and  con- 

[uences  of  agricultural  landholdings  in  California  and  the  effects  of  govern- 

utal  policies  on  farming,  the  state's  Xo.  1  industry. 

ECONOMIC  DECLINE 

Witness  after  witness  testified  to  the  economic  decline  of  the  familv  farm  in 

lifornia.  In  1960  there  were  108,000  farms  in  the  state,  averaging  359  acres 

!h.  By  1970  there  were  only  56,000  farms,  averaging  654  acres.  According  to  the 

5.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  1970  a  total  of  45  corporations  controlled  61% 

California's  prime  agricultural  land. 

iulbulian,    the    subcommittee's    leadoff   witness,    described    how   his   father, 

tiish,  now  79,  came  to  this  country  from  Armenia  in  1920  and  worked  in  the 

ds  until  he  was  able  to  make  a  down  payment  on  a  farm. 

Today  no  semi-literate  farmworker  would  in  his  wildest  dreams,  dream  of 

Qing  a  farm,"  said  Bulbulian.  "It's  almost  impossible." 

'he  belief  that  small  farms  are  inherently  inefficient  is  a  myth,  he  added, 

ing  that  the  small  farmer  works  longer  hours  and  pays  closer  attention  to 

land  he  owns. 

There  is  no  way  a  large  concern  with  various  levels  of  bureaucracy  and  man- 
d  by  absentee  owners,  can  compete  in  terms  of  true  efficiency.""  saidBulbulian. 
as  a  small  farmer,  am  the  manager,  personnel  director,  equipment  operator, 
intenance  man,  bookkeeper,  laborer  and  welder." 

le  contended  that  the  corporate  farms  take  advantage  of  tax  loopholes,  big 
ernment  subsidies,  lower  credit  costs  and  the  results  of  university  and  gov- 
mental  research  designed  to  benefit  them — all  at  the  expense  of'  the  small 
mer. 

iulbulian  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  recently  formed  National  Coalition  For 
id  Reform,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and  Cambridge,  Mass. 
.  number  of  witnesses,  including  John  F.  Henning,  executive  secretary-treas- 
r  of  the  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO.  advocated  enforcement  of 

160-acre  limitation  on  federally  subsidized  water,  part  of  a  national  Recla- 
rion  Act,  of  1902  aimed  towards  developing  the  family  farm, 
[enning  estimated  that,  in  California  at  present,  about  900,000  acres  are  owned 

receive  subsidized  water  in  excess  of  the  160-acre  limitation, 
a  response  to  questions  from  Stevenson,  Jerry  W.  Fielder,  state  director  of 
iculture,  opposed  enforcement  of  the  limitation.  "A  whole  economy  has  de- 
•ped  around  a  lack  of  enforcement,"  said  Fielder.  "The  160-acre  limitation 
t  practical  any  more.  If  reinstituted  ...  it  would  not  suffice  to  take  care  of 
inimal  economic  entity." 
ielder  also  disagreed  with  Bulbulian's  contention  that  young  people  today 

effectively  prohibited  from  buying  and  operating  a  farm.  "It  is  far  more 
cult  than  it  was  in  the  past,  but  the  opportunity  is  there,"  the  director  said. 
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[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.   14.  1972] 

Farm  Water  Law  Proposed 

(By  Michael  Harris) 

to  large  farms  and  absentee  landlord"!n  CawS        "^"^"^  subsidized  water 

"At  some  point  was  it  determined  at  an  administrative  level  to  i^nr«  fv, 

startling  ^^th^^^r^*^  'l^'^''^^''  f  P^^^^'  ^^^^"^  ^^^^d'  the  effect  could  be 
startling  m  the  dry  western  part  of  Fresno  county  where  the  his  Westland. 

MfRServJSr.''"'  ''^""  ''''''''''  ^"^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^^  water  frUfhenew^ln 
wouMn^'ol'^hesa^d^'  ""''*"'''  ""^^  '^^  ^^^^'  ^^"'^  ^"^^^^^  ^^^  ^^t«^'  ^^^  half 

1^%^^'T^'^T.^^^l^.  ^'^^'''''^  ^^^^«  ^  P^^  ^e°t  of  California's  farm  land 
Pafford  demed  that  his  agency  had  failed  to  show  vigor  in  enforcing  the 
160-acre  limit.  In  the  past  21  years,  he  declared,  the  bureau  has  secured  agr^ 
ments  from  farm  owners  to  resell  246,000  acres  of  surplus  land  ^ 

tnr/i  i«n/T"''^'v,^^'^?  acres-or  less  than  one  per  cent  of  California's  agrieul- 
thf  llf  f  ^^^  changed  hands  already.  Pafford  said  the  rest  will  be  sold  within 
the  next  ten  years  or  less.  wiuiiu 

Pafford's  testimony  and  statistics  appeared  to  illustrate  Waldie's  chief  points. 
We  pass  laws  but  they  just  throw  us  a  bone,"  the  Congress  complained. 
We  got  a  $55,000  subsidy  limit  written  into  the  law,  but  we  didn't  succeed  in 
changing  anything.  The  people  who  were  receiving  a  million  dollars  in  subsidy 
payments  in  1970  are  still  getting  the  same  amounts." 

.  Waldie  said  the  chief  reason  the  160-acre  limtiation  has  not  been  enforced 
IS  that  "only  a  few— like  me— really  believe  in  it." 

"Everyone  who  starts  out  by  saying  the  160-acre  limit  is  obsolete  and  has  to  be 
changed  is  really  saying  he  does  not  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  small  farm," 
Waldie  continued. 

"I  personally  believe  the  small  farm  is  an  efficient  operating  unit  that  could 
compete  if  the  tax  laws  and  marketing  rules  were  fair.  But  even  if  it  weren't, 
I  would  still  support  the  concept  because  of  its  social  value— because  its  survival 
is  necessary  to  preserve  life  in  small  communities." 

The  three  days  of  praise  for  small  farmers  were  interrupted  with  the  testimony 
of  Delores  Huerta,  vice  president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  organizing  com- 
mittee. She  said  the  union,  led  by  Cesar  Chavez,  found  it  much  easier  to  win 
contracts  from  multi-million  dollar  conglomerates  than  from  individual  farmers. 

"Conglomerates  are  more  vulnerable  to  boycotts,"  Ms.  Huerta  said.  "And 
they  generally  have  someone  in  the  organization  who  understands  what  labor 
relations  are  about." 

She  said  the  takeover  of  the  California  wineries  by  big  companies  with  a  wide 
range  of  interests  was  followed  by  better  pay  and  improved  housing  for  field 
workers.  The  firms  did  not  want  to  risk  the  possibility  of  having  their  liquor, 
their  chocolates  and  their  other  products  made  targets  of  a  nation-wide  consumer 
boycott,  she  explained. 

unfortunate  that  the  smaller  non-union  growers  are  so  blinded  with  their 


'It  is 


It  is  unrortunate  tnat  tne  smaller  non-union  growers  are  so  blmded  witn  men 
bigotry  and  unreasonable  attitudes  against  the  unionization  of  farm  workers,' 
Ms.  Huerta  said. 
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"We  have  so  many  problems  in  common  and  so  many  common  interests  that 
e  should  unite  for  our  joint  survival  .  .  .  but  the  farmers  are  trying  to  fight  to 
irvive  (against  the  conglomerate)  by  keeping  our  pay  low." 


[From  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly,  February  1972] 

EDITORIALS 

Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  Seeks  To  Reform  Farming 

(By  AUan  Grant) 

U.S.  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinios  brought  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
L  Migratory  Labor,  which  he  chairs,  to  California  last  month  for  a  series  of 
larings  in  San  Francisco  and  Fresno.  The  purpose  of  the  hearings,  Stevenson 
id  at  the  opening  session,  was  to  surface  the  changes  taking  place  in  rural 
nerica  and  "to  find  a  national  policy  whose  effect  is  not  simply  efficiency  or 
ogress  or  economy  of  scale,  but  a  decent  life  for  all  rural  Americans."  In  other 
)rds,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Labor 
d  Public  Welfare,  has  taken  it  upon  himself  and  his  Subcommittee  to  rewrite 
licy  for  the  nation's  farming  areas. 
The  Senator  set  the  tone  of  the  hearings  during  his  introductory  remarks 

saying  that  the  nation's  rural  areas  are  extremely  depressed,  with  "one  and  a 
If  million  family  farmers  struggling  for  survival  and  a  million  migrant  work- 
s  living  in  ix)verty."  He  implied  that  the  root  of  agriculture's  problems  lies  in 
e  entry  of  "conglomerates,"  or  non-agricultural  corporations,  into  farming. 
With  the  Senator  on  an  apparent  "witchhunt,"  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
bject  matter  of  the  hearings  thus  centered  almost  entirely  on  the  evils  of  large 
rporations  in  farming.  And  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  hearings  thus  became 
platform  for  advocating  land  reform — limitation  of  individual  farm  holdings 

160  acres,  having  the  government  buy  up  the  "excess"  acreage  over  160  acres 
d  "resell"  it  to  small  farmers  on  government  secured  loans,  etc.,  etc. 
Agriculture  today  indeed  has  its  problems.  And  certainly  all  farmily  farmers 
10  derive  their  income  solely  from  farming  are  deeply  concerned  about  non- 
ricultural  corporations  using  the  advantages  of  tax  write-offs  and  land  appre- 
Ltion  for  entering  farming. 

rhe  delegates  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  their  last  annual 
teting  called  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  to  undertake  a  study  to  consider 
i  desirability  and  feasibility  of  regulating  the  entry  of  huge,  non-agricultural 
;anizations  into  farming.  And  the  delegates  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
er  endorsed  this  policy.  The  non-agricultural  corporations  entering  farming 
i  certainly  not  entitled  to  greater  advantages  than  afforded  family  farmers. 

160-acre  fantasy 

However,  to  believe  thiit  the  problems  of  all  farmers  and  farm  workers  can  be 
;olved  and  the  nation's  best  interests  served  by  invoking  a  160-acre  limit  in 
riculture  is  pure  fantasy. 

[n  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  hearing  at  Fresno,  I  pointed 
:  that  larger  units  need  not  be  characterized  as  the  "conglomerate"  type  of 
ming  enterprise,  operating  to  the  detriment  of  other  types  of  farmers, 
^arge  and  small  scale  farmers,  farm  workers  and  rural  communities  and  cou- 
riers all  have  benefited  from  the  pattern  of  development  which  California 
'icuture  has  experienced  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

Che  average-size  farm  in  California  today  is  654  acres.  This  is  not  to  say  each 
m  is  654  acres ;  many  are  smaller,  some  are  larger.  However,  the  trend  has 
•n  towards  larger  farming  units  so  the  farm  operator  could  afford  the  use  of 
■cialists  in  the  areas  of  land,  labor,  capital  and  management  in  addition  to 
own  expertise.  In  each  of  these  areas,  larger  inputs  have  become  necessary 
provide  an  economic  efficiency  that  other  businesses  have  used  for  decades, 
^he  farm  workers  have  not  been  hurt  by  the  expanding  size  of  farm  units  in 
5  state.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  helped.  Because  farmers  can  spread 
ts  over  greater  numbers  of  units,  California  farmers  today  pay  the  highest 
e  of  wages  to  farm  workers  anywhere  in  the  nation.  Workers  have  benefited 
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from  longer  earning  periods  at  one  location  or  multiple  locations  with  relatively 
few  employer  changes.  Because  of  the  stabilizing  effect  the  larger  units  have  hai 
farm  workers  have  become  less  migratory  in  this  state.  They  are  able  to  nut 
down  roots,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  help  them  upgrade  their  housing  and 
general  standard  of  living.  * 

The  small  farmer  has  been  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  economic  develoD- 
ments  over  the  past  twenty  years  to  achieve  additional  efficiencies  in  his  opera- 
tion. He  has  benefited  through  the  formation  of  cooperative  marketing  and  bar 
gaming  associations,  improved  technology  on  the  farm,  the  development  of 
custom  farming  services,  the  stabilization  of  the  farm  labor  force,  etc. 

However,  the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  everchanging  pattern  of  agricultural 
production  in  this  state  and  throughout  the  country  has  been  the  consumer  To- 
day's housewife  spends  approximately  16  percent  of  her  take-home  pay  for  food 
Just  twenty  years  ago,  she  spent  22  percent. 

Those  who  seek  to  "save  the  family  farm  and  to  expand  land  ownership  in 
America  by  enforcing  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,"  will  harm  the  very  people 
they  profess  to  want  to  help.  Conditions  for  family  farmers  and  farm  workers 
will  slip  backwards,  not  move  forward. 


TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 

The  Reclamation  Act,  which  provides  that  no  single-ownership  farm  of  more 
than  160  acres  may  receive  water  from  a  Federally-financed  irrigation  project 
was  based  on  the  earlier  1862  Homestead  Act,  which  allowed  settlers  to  claim 
and  prove  up  160  acres.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  160  acres  was  accepted  as  an 
adequate,  economic  sized  farm  unit.  And  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  35% 
of  the  population  was  needed  on  the  farms  to  produce  food  to  feed  the  nation. 
One  person  working  on  the  farm  supplied  enough  farm  products  for  himself  and 
five  to  six  others. 

Times  have  changed,  however,  and  agriculture  has  changed  with  the  times. 
Today,  through  substituting  machinery,  modem  technology  and  capital  for 
labor,  one  person  in  farming  can  supply  himself  and  47  other  people  with  food, 
and  less  than  5%  of  the  total  population  is  on  farms.  This  release  of  manpower 
to  other  areas  of  the  economy  over  the  years  is  a  basic  contributing  factor  to  our 
existing  high  standard  of  living.  To  revert  back  to  nineteenth  century  standards 
in  producing  this  nation's  food  and  have  a  third  of  the  people  farming  would 
certainly  downgrade  the  country's  standard  of  living. 

Some  sentimentalists,  others  with  little  vision  and  understanding  of  the 
future  food  needs,  and  still  others  with  little  use  for  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, advocate  the  160-acre  limitation  and  return  to  farming  as  a  way  of  life. 
While  living  and  working  in  the  country  has  its  advantages,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  does  not  place  much  importance  on  farming  as  a 
way  of  life.  People  are  most  interested  in  reasonably  priced  and  plentiful  food. 

In  this  modern  age  with  its  increased  costs,  reasonably  priced  and  plentiful 
food  will  come  only  from  economically  sized  farming  units.  The  size  of  the  eco- 
nomic unit  varies  commodity  by  commodity  and  thus  it  is  not  possible  to  set  an 
arbitrary  figure  suitable  to  all  crops. 

Mexico,  a  lesser  developed  nation  than  the  United  States,  has  recognized  that 
farming  units  have  to  be  large  enough  to  be  profitable  and  competitive  in  modern 
times.  In  her  policy  covering  Federally-financed  water  projects,  she  has  set  the 
acreage  of  single  ownership  farms  which  may  receive  water  far  above  the  160- 
acre  limit  being  advocated  here. 

There  are  better  ways  to  correct  the  advantages  "conglomerates"  now  find  in 
agriculture  than  to  revert  back  to  an  1862  acreage  standard  and  thus  penalize 
farm  operators,  farm  workers  and  the  consumers  of  this  nation. 

While  undoubtedly  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  sincere  in  seeking  ways  to  help 
rural  America,  perhaps  he  would  be  of  greater  service  to  the  nation  if  he  left 
development  of  policy  for  farming  areas  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  got 
to  work  on  the  enactment  of  equitable  farm-labor  relations  legislation. 
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[From  Co-op] 
I^N  Francisco  Hearings— U.S.  Government  and  the  California  Farm  Worker 

(By  Bruce  Hansen) 

(Second  of  two  articles  on  the  January  11  and  13  hearings  con- 
ducted in  San  Francisco  by  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor. — Editor) 

iThe  plight  of  the  California  farm  worker  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  testimony 
i  the  hearings. 

Dolores  Huerta,  vice  president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
ittee,  charged  that  'the  government  has  been  in  opposition  to  everything  we 
cmand  .  .  .  Nothing  has  changed  in  agriculture,  even  though  laws  have  been 
tssed  and  children  are  not  supposed  to  work." 

Nevertheless,  the  UFWOC  leader  said,  the  union  has  brought  about  substantial 
iprovements  in  the  wages  and  living  conditions  of  the  10  percent  of  California 
km  workers  who  belong  to  it.  Unionized  farm  workers,  she  said,  have  a  guaran- 
tid  minimum  wage  of  $1.90  to  $2.40  an  hour,  while  non-union  farm  workers  earn 
:ly  about  $1.50  an  hour,  and  as  little  as  50  to  60  cents  an  hour  when  they  work 
]  a  piece-rate  basis. 

John  Henning,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  Labor  Federation  (AFL- 
^0),  noted  that  the  average  industrial  worker's  wage  in  California  is  more 
:m  $4  an  hour. 

jChe  main  cause  of  low  wages  and  the  painstaking  unionization  process  of 
jlifornia's  farm  workers  is  "agriculture's  success  in  obtaining  a  continuous 
nply  of  cheap,  abundant,  often  illegal  foreign  labor,"  according  to  the  state- 
int  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  attorney  Sheldon  Greene  submitted  to 
:]j'  subcommittee. 

I'ln  1970,"  according  to  Greene,  "Immigration  &  Naturalization  Service  agents 
(intified  113,000  illegal  entrants  in  California  alone." 

ilepresentatives  of  the  Campesina  cooperative,  located  near  Watsonville  and 
iQposed  of  former  farm  workers,  explained  how  they  set  up  what  may  be  the 
•:y  way  for  the  farm  worker  to  own  the  land  he  tills.  Through  a  variety  of 
rints  the  31  members  who  now  own  the  co-op  received  sufficient  funding  to 
iiuire  160  acres  of  land.  This  year,  a  Campesina  representative  said,  the  coop- 
i:ltive  expects  to  net  $250,000  to  $400,000. 

'ampesina  counsel  David  Kirkpatrick  made  clear,  however,  that  if  the  Cam- 
idna  experiment  is  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  funding  will  have  to  be  made 
tre  easily  available. 

Ireater  availability  of  credit  is  in  fact  the  one  thing  that  could  most  revital- 
K;  rural  America,  according  to  James  Lowery,  project  director  for  the  Center 
(  New  Corporate  Priorities,  Los  Angeles. 

Itank  of  America  vice  president  Robert  Long  testified,  however  that  small 
£:mers  are  having  an  increasingly  difficult  time  in  meeting  credit  requirements. 
'  sumably  this  means  that  less  credit  will  be  available  in  the  future. 

enator  Stevenson  concluded  the  hearings  by  relating  the  request  a  farm 
rker  made  to  him  during  the  subcommittee's  hearing  in  Fresno  January  12. 

Please  make  it  possible  for  my  people  to  be  farmers  on  our  own  land,  and 
a;  for  it  with  their  own  hands  and  love,"  Stevenson  quoted  the  worker  as  say- 
1  Stevenson  continued,  "He  and  others  deserve  that  chance — I  think  it's  up 
o'ongress  to  find  a  way  and  make  it  possible." 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronical,  Jan.  12,  1972] 
S.  F.  Hearing  on  Failing  Farms — A  Tough  Row  To  Hoe 


(By  Michael  Harris) 

mator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  said  yesterday  that  federal  subsidies  to  multi- 
liion-dollar  farming  corporations  may  be  dooming  family  farms  to  bank- 
icy  and  sending  rural  workers  onto  city  welfare  rolls. 
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The  Illinois  Democrat,  conducting  three  days  of  hearings  in  Northern  Cali 
forma  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  heard  hifi 
fears  echoed  by  a  series  of  witnesses  who  testified  in  the  Federal  Building  here 

Among  the  developments  in  agriculture  listed  in  the  day's  hearings  were  thei 

•  More  than  half  of  California's  11.8  million  acres  of  farmland  are  in  corporfte 
ownership-a  million  of  them  controlled  by  Tenneco,  a  nationwide  conglomerate 

•  It  IS  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  according  to  a  senior  Bank  of  AmeriS 
^fow  rs  economic  justification  for  loans  to  California  peach  and  prune 

r.lr'^^\^''\^''^^^.^^''^'-7'^'''^  ^^^  ^^^"^  regarded  as  a  California  phenomenon 
th^Midwest  ^^  similar  growth  in  such  places  as  Maine,  Florida  and  even 

"Do  farm  subsidies,  tax  breaks,  wage  laws,  land  reclamation  projects  and  aeri 
eSr"!^^^^^^^^^^^  ''^  ^^^^^^^  ^"^^"^^^^  ''  ^^^  ^^^^-^  and' richest  faSl- 

"If  that  is  the  sum  total  of  United  States  farm  policy,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  helping  farmers— we  are  subsidizing  Simon  Legree." 

CHANGES 

The  witnesses  did  not  all  appear  to  be  as  troubled  as  Stevenson,  but  all  agreed 
changes  in  Federal  law  were  necessary.  ^ 

"Jerry  W.  Fielder,  director  of  agriculture  in  Governor  Ronald  Reagan's  ad- 
ministration, said  he,  too,  fears  that  small  farmers  could  not  compete  effectively 
'It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  size  but  of  tax  advantages,"  Fielder  observed.' 
We  look  with  concern  on  the  ability  of  some  farm  organizations  to  get  tax  ad- 
vantages that  small  farmers  cannot." 

George  Ballis,  a  Fresno  farm  journalist,  said  agricultural  programs  from  the 
19th  century  days  of  the  Homestead  Act  have  been  designed  to  encourage  family- 
sized  farms  and  have  instead  opened  the  way  for  investors  to  make  millions  in 
agriculture. 

"The  problem  is  that  reforms  don't  work,"  Ballis  continued.  "The  crop  subsidy 
was  supposed  to  keep  small  farmers  on  the  land,  but  it  has  been  used  for  the  last 
30  years  to  drive  him  off." 

Paul  Taylor,  professor  emeritus  of  economics  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  testified  he  was  waiting  skeptically  to  see  whether  the  United 
btates  Department  of  Agriculture  will  maintain  the  crop  subsidy  limits  ordered 
last  year  by  Congress. 

After  learning  that  individual  corporate  growers  had  been  paid  as  much  as  $5 
million  a  year  in  subsidies  by  the  government.  Congress  ordered  a  $55,000  ceiling 
on  individual  crop  payments. 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  if  this  will  be  observed  any  more  than  the  160-acre  limit 
in  federal  water  projects,"  Taylor  said. 

Robert  W.  Long,  senior  vice  president  of  Bank  of  America,  said  he  favors 
Federal  loan  guarantees  and  other  financial  aid  to  small  farmers. 

COST 

"The  actual  cost  of  loans  to  farmers  is  lower  now  than  for  our  corporate  bor- 
rowers," Long  said.  "What  I  am  concerned  about  is  their  present  earnings— 
their  ability  to  repay  at  any  level.  The  returns  for  the  sale  of  peaches  and  prunes 
are  below  most  growers'  cost  of  production." 

Harry  Miller,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  associated  with  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  protested  the  tax  laws  permit  conglomerates  to  operate  farms  at  a 
loss  and  still  make  money  in  the  long  run. 

"Of  the  corporate  ownerships  of  California  farmland,  over  half  are  companies, 
whose  major  business  is  in  other  fields,"  Miller  said. 

If  the  farm  operations  lose  money,  he  continued,  the  losses  can  help  reduce 
taxes  on  the  rest  of  the  business. 

"They  aren't  really  interested  in  agriculture,"  Miller  said.  "They're  holding 
the  land  for  speculative  purposes  and  sooner  or  later,  when  its  value  goes  up, 
they  can  sell  it  and  reap  their  profit  and  only  be  taxed  for  capital  gain." 

John  F.  Henning,  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  Federation 
of  I^bor,  urged  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation,  recognition  of  farm 
workers'  right  to  organize  and  etxension  of  social  and  educational  benefits  to 
farm  workers'  families. 
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FILED 

OCT  2  -  1S72 
sourjicRN  o.'STRicr  or  calipo-.n 


/A 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 


^  YELLEN,  et  al . , 

Plaintiffs, 

vs. 

ATER   J.    HICKEL, 
r.Lvidually  and  as 
Gpetary   of  the    Interior, 

i  Defendants. 

...   JACOBS,    et   al. , 
[ntervening  Landov.'ners. 


CIVIL  No.  69-12^-Murray 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

and 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 


This  cause  cai?.e  on  regularly  for  trial  before  the  court, 
Ling  V'ithout  a  jury,  on  April  25  and  April  26,  1972;   the  plain- 
.  s  v.'ere  represented  by  Arthur  Erunv:asser ,  Esq.j  the  defendants 
ij  represented  by  V.'illiam  R.  Klein,  Esq.,  and  Douglas  N.  King, 
!' ,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  intervening  landowners 
;:  represented  by  Charles  v;.  Bender,  Esq.,  Patrick  Lynch,  Esq., 
II  James  Selna,  Esq.;  thereupon  oral  and  docur.entary  evidence  v;as 
k^  educed  by  and  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  parties,  and  at  the 
•<e  of  all  of  the  evidence  the  parties  rested  and  thereafter, 
■Un  the  time  granted  by  the  court,  each  of  the  parties  filed 
i«r  briefs  and  proposed  Findings  of  Fact  and  Conclusions  of  La'.;, 
'(the  cause  v;as  then  sub::.itted  to  the  court  for  its  co:;i:ideratl.cn 
icdecision,  and  the  court  having  considered  all  of  the  evidence 
ictestiinony  subr.iitted  at  the  trial  of  the  cauce  and  l>:e  brief 
'  outjsel,  and  being  fully  r.-^.vlsec  :n  the  p'-^cr/.i^es,  ncv:  raak- 


crc  filed  its  Findings  of  1-a 


iclusions  of  Lav; 


\  f 


J 
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FINDINGS  OF  PACT 


Parties. 


W  Plaintiffs  are  a  doctor,  an  r.gricultural  labor  contrac- 
tor and  121  agricultural  laborers  v/ho  reside  in  Ir-.perial  Valley, 
California,  within  the  boundaries  of  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
in  the  neighborhood  of  land  being  irrigated  by  water  from  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Canal  and  held  in  private  ovmership  by  non-residents. 
Most  of  the  plaintiffs  are  farm  workers  who  are  so  employed  v/ithln 
the  boundaries  of  Imperial  Irrigation  District  and  none  of  the 
plaintiffs  presently  ovm  farm  land  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 

/but  they  desire  to  purchase  land  for  farms  v/ithin  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion District,  including  the  lands  of  non-residents  v;hlch  lands 
are  receiving  Boulder  Canyon  Project  water  and  which  lands  plain- 
tiffs cannot  afford  to.  purchase  under  present  market  prices,  and 
ownership. 

II  ' 

TliC  i.-v-x  ov^iio  .-.ho  u^wupltJ  uii-c  ^uoa.c.xu*i£>  uf  Secifcuary  <jx 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  and  lower  level  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this 
action  have  been  substituted  as  defendants  in  the  capacities 
indicated  with  the  following  statutory  duties.   Defendant  Rogers 

^C.  B.  Morton  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  and 
Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  operative  provisions 
of  the  Reclam.ation  Act  of  June  17,  1902,  and  all  acts  mandatory 
and  supplementary  thereto  by  reason  of  Section  10  of  the  Act  of 
June  17,  1902  (^3  U.S.C.  §373 )*.   Defendant  Ellis  L.  Armstrong  is 
Co;:^.';i3c loner  of  Reclamation  of  the  United  States  and  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  Reclamation  Act  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  defendant  Morton  pursuant  to  ^3  U.S.C. 
§373:^.   Defendant  Edward  A.  Lundberg  is  Regional  Director  of  the 
Burc;-u  of  Recliiraation  of  the  United  States  for  Region  5  and  is  in  . 
chhc:-.   of  rccTc.-.uition  projects  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  tr.iii  court .      •  •      ' 
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^  III 

Intervening  as  defendants  are  W.  L.  Jacobs,  Kathryn 
rquhar,  Dixie  Her r on,  Frank  Hertz berg,  Alice  E.  Mamer,  Theodore 

Mamer,  Kathryn  XcBurney  and  William  E.  Young,  Sr.,  who  are  all 
n-residents  and  owners  of  irrigable  land  located  within  Imperial 
rlgation  District.   Intervention  was  allowed  under  Rules  2k   and 

of  the  F.R.C.P.  on  the  basis  of  the  petitioners'  allegations 
it  their  interests  in  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Imperial 
Lley  will  not  adequately  be  represented  by  the  Department  of 

,;erior.      *  * 

!     .   ■    '     '  '      '  •  . 

)logical  Conditions  and  Background  of  Reclamation 
I  IV 

In  comparatively  recent  geologic  time,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
.ended  inland  to  the  northwest.   Its  upper  limits  reached  north- 
j'd  of  Indio,  California.   Through  the  years,  the  heavily  silt- 
en  Colorado  River  deposited  sediments  and  built  up  a  low,  flat 
|tfic  ris*gc  entirolj,  aciuio  one  cincieno  gun,  cutting  off  the 
er  portion  from  its  connection  v:ith  the  ocean.   The  resulting 
in  v:as  fhen  an  inland  sea  with  a  surface  area  of  nearly  2,000 
are  miles.   The  greatest  depth  of  this  sea  was  about  320  feet, 
'rived  of  its  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  sea 
:ed  up.   The  northern  part  of  its  bed  is  now  known  as  the 
Ichella  Valley,  and  the  southern  part,  the  Imperial  Valley.   A 
tion  of  this  bed  dividing  the  Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys 
jlcnovm  as  the  Salton  Basin.   The  Imperial  Irrigation  District 

jsists,  generally,  of  lands  of  the  Imperial  Valley.   _   

V  .   ■  ..  . 

In  its  natural  conditions,  the  entire  Imperial  Valley 
Lon  was  an  unproductive  desert.   The. annual  rainfall  averages 
>  3  inches.   The  Colorado  River  and  the  Colorado  River  Delta 
f;  and  south  of  the  Imperial.  Valley  are  slightly  above  sea  level. 
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Prom  the  delta,  the  land  slopes  gradually  north  and  west  toward  the 
center  of  Imperial  Valley,  which  is  almost  entirely  beneath  sea 
level.  During  occasional  flooding  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  over- 
flow v;aters  would  flow  down  the  slopes  of  the  delta  northward  into 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  the  Salton  Easin.   Such  overflow  last 
occurred  in  1905-1907.   I'Hien  such  floods  occurred,  the  flood  waters 
would  concentrate  more  or  less  in  depressions  and  channels  leading 
from  the  delta  region  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Salton  Sea. 
These  channels  or  depressions  formed  natural  canals  for  diversion 
of  the  Colorado  River's  v/aters  into  Imperial  Valley. 

VI 
Due  to  the  sub-level  topography  of  the  Imperial  Valley, 
It  v/as  recognized  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  that 
irrigation  by  means  of  diversion  and  gravity  flow  from  the  Colorado 
River  v/as  feasible.   In  I896,  the  California  Development  Company,. 
a  privately  cv.'ncd  corpora ticn,  vas  6rganiz;:d  Ui.ior  the  laws  of  Kev.- 
Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  v/ater  from  the  river  to  irri- 
•gate  arid  lands  in  Im.perial  Valley  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It 
was  considered  necessary  at  that  time,  in  order  to  irrigate  lands 
In  Imperial  Valley,  to  divert  Colorado  River  v.'ater  via  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  overflow  channel  known  as  the  Alamo  River  through  Mexico 
and  then  back  in  a  northerly  direction  into  the  United  States. 

VII 
'Upon..a- finding  by  the  California  Development  Company  that 
it  could  not,  without  special  permission,  purchase  the  arid  lands 
it  intended  to  irrigate  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  organized  a 
Mexican  company  in  I898  named  La  Sociedad  de  Yrrigacion  y  Terrenos 
de  la  Baja  California.   The  stock  of  the  Mexican  company  v:as  wholly 
owned  by  the  California  Development  Cc^-pany.   In  1900,  the  Mexican 
company  held  title  to  approximately  100,000  acres  of  land  situated 
in  Baja.  California. 
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VIII 
Water  was  first  diverted  from  the  river  through  Hanlon's 
iding,  a  temporary  diversion  point  'located  a  few  hundred ' feet 
(^th  of  the  Mexican  border,  into  Imperial  Valley  in  July  1901  via 
::mo  Canal,  which  followed  the  bed  of  the  Alamo  River. 
.    .   IX   "    ^ 
Hanlon's  Heading,  the  first  intake  cut  by  the  California 
(elopment  Company,  became  clogged  with  silt  by  1903.   In  or  about 
13,  the  Mexican  company  was  granted  a  concession  by  the  Republic 
Mexico  which  permitted  it  to  divert  water  from  the  Colorado 
sr  in  Mexico  and  deliver  half  of  that  water  at  an  inland  point 
ithe  international  border  for  use  in  Imperial  Valley.   Second 
I  third  headings,  situated  south  of  the  border,  were  built  in 
l|*.   The  Alamo  Canal,  from  its  point  of  reentry  into  the  United 
as,  as  well  as  the  lateral  canals  through  which  water  diverted 
the  river  was  ultimately  distributed  to  land  in  the  Imperial 
ley,  were  ovmed  by  seven  mutual  water  companies  which  were 
imized  by  the  California  Development  Company.   The  stock      - 
he  mutual  water  companies  was  acquired  by  the  individual  land- 

!|.'rs  to-whose  land  the  v/ater  v;as  supplied.       --. 

X 
By  1903,  through  the  distributive  facilities  constructed 
he  local  mutual  water  com.panies,  approximately  25,000  acres  of 

iey  lands  were  in  irrigated  cultivation,  all  as  a  result  of 
rsions  from  the  Colorado  River.   By  the  following  winter,  the 
^gated  acreage  was  increased  to  100,000,  mainly  in  grain.  -Some 
JI9I  were  irrigated  by  1910,  308,009  acres  in  I916,  and  ^13,^^0 
I919.    During  the  summer  of  1904,  some  water  users  of  Imperial 
ley  requested  the  Reclamation  Service  to  consider  the  purchase 
|he  v/orks  of  California  Development  Company.   For  various  reasons 
Irequest  was  denied.  _ 
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'   XI  ,  ■   ' 

In  the  Fall  of  190^,  the  California  Deveiopme.nt  Co.-npany's 
heading  in  Mexico  began  to  wash  out.   In  1905,  the  Colorado  River 
scoured  the  Mexican  cut  to  river  dimensions,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  completely  changed  its  course,  sending  a  flood  of  vater 
through  the  Alamo  Canal  and  over  the  broad  flat  area  of  the.  Imperial 
Valley.   As  a  consequence,  for  many  months  the  entire  flov/  of  the 
river  passed  through  the  v;ashed-out  heading,  through  the  Alamo 
Canal  and  into  Im.perial  Valley,  creating  Salton  Sea  with  a  surface 
area  of  330,000  acres,  and  threatening  the  entire  valley  xifith  des- 
truction. The  surface  of  the  Salton  Sea, 'formerly  nearly  dry  at  an 
elevation  of  273  feet  belov;  sea  level,  was  raised  to  190  feet  below 
sea  level.   The  efforts  of  the  California  Development  Company  to 
close  the  breach  v.'cre  unsuccessful.   The  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
tracks  being  endangered,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  advanced  funds 
to  the  California  Developm.ent  Cor.pany  to  control  the  river  and  took 
controlling  interest  therein  as  security.   3y  utilizing  its  ovm  re- 
sources the  Southern  Pacific  Company  closed  the  breach  in  the  v/est 
bank  of  the  river  and  returned  the  river  to  its  channel. 

XII 

Imperial  Irrigation  District  was  organized  on  July  25, 
1911,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California. 

XIII 

In  June  1916,  the  interests  of  the  California  Development 
Company,  which  had  been  foreclosed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
earlier  that  year,  passed  to  Imperial  Irrigation  District. 

XIV 

On  February  l6,  1918,  a  contract  was  executed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  calling  for  coop- 
erative investigation,  surveys,  and  cost  estimates  relevant  to  a 
District  proposal  for  the  construction  of  an  All-American  canal  to 
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connect  the  arid  lands  in  Imperial  Valley  with  Laguna  Dam.   A  sub- 
sequent contract  between  the  same  parties,  dated, October  23,  1918, 
provided  for  the  District  to  include  the  data  gathered  under  the 
contract  of  February  l6,  19l8,  with  other  data  which  it  would 
collect  relating  to  a  connection  with  Laguna  Dan.   The  contract  of 
October  23,  1918,  was  terminated  by  the  contract  of  December  1, 
1932,  between  the  United  States  and  the  District,  except  for  the 
District's  obligation  thereunder  to  make  payments  to  the  United 
States  for  the  right  to  use  Laguna  Dam.   In  1909,  the  Reclamation 
Service  constructed  Laguna  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River,  about  10  miles 
north  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  as  a  diversion  structure  for  the  South  Yuma 
Reclamation  Project. 

XV 
On  November  24,  1922,  the  Colorado  River  Compact  was 
signed  by  comjnissioners  representing  the  States  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  V.'ypming.   It  became 

effective  June  25,  1929-  / 

XVI 
•  In  1922-1923  the  District  acquired  all  of  the  mutual 
water  companies  that  had  been  organized  by  California  Development  . 
Company.   Since  that  time  and  until  the  present,  the  District  has 
performed  the  entire  function  of  distributing  the  water  supply  to 
farm  holdings  in  Imperial  Valley. 

XVII 
Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  December  21,  1928,  i13  U.S.C.  §6l7, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act",  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
a  dam  and  incidental  works  in  the  m.ainstream  of  the  Colorado  River 
at  Black  Canyon  or  Boulder  Canyon,  a  diversion  dam  known  as  the 
Imperial  Dam,  and  a  canal  and  appurtenant  structures  connecting 
Im.perial  Dam  with  the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys,  known  as  the 
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All-Amerlcan  Canal.  -The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  became  effective 
June  25,  1929,  by  Presidential  Proclamation  (il6.3tat.  3000,  1929). 

XVIII 
At  the  time  the  Project  Act  took  effect  on  June  25,  I929, 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  had  a  distribution  system  conpris- 
Ing  612,658  acres,  v;hich  distribution  system  v/as  v;holly  financed,  • 
constructed,  maintained  and  operated  by  local  means.   The  distribu- 
tion system  network  then,  as  of  June  25,  1929,  comprised  approxi- 
mately 1,700  miles  of  main  and  lateral  canals,  providing  for  the  ' 
Irrigation  by  waters  diverted  by  it  from  the  Colorado  River  of 
approximately  iJ2^,000  privately  owned  acres,  computed  on  a  single 
crofting  basis.   All  of  said  acreage  v;as,  as  of  June  25,  1929,  beins 
irrigated  by  and  with  Colorado  River  water. 

XIX 
On  December  1,  1932,  the  United  States  and  the  District, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Project  Act  entf^-ppd  ^nto   a  cor.^ve.ct.      The 
1932  contract  with  Imperial  Irrigation  District  provided  for  con- 
struction of  a  m.ain  canal  connecting  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys, 
but  because  of  conflicts  not  material  to  this  case,  Coachella  Valley 
landholders  v/ere  not  included  in  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  but 
formed  a  separate  district,  the  Coachella  Valley  County  VJater  Dis- 
trict, v/hich  executed "a  similar,  though  independent,  contract  with 
the  United  States,  dated  October  15,  193^,  calling  for  construction 
of  v;ater  delivery  structures  and  delivery  of  water  to  lands  in 
Coachella  Valley.        _ 

XX 
Following  execution  of  the  Ail-American  Canal  Contract, 
an  in  rem  action,  under  the  caption  DuBois  v.  All  Persons,  was  co.t.- 
menced  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
County  of  Imperial  for  a  confirmation  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  District  for  the  authorization  of  the  execution  of  the 
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iontract.  At  or  about  the  same  time,  a  I'andov.'ner  In  the  District,- 
:;harles  Malan,  filed  an  action  in  the  same  court 'against 'the  Dis- 
;rict  and  its  directors  to  enjoin  the  expenditure  of  any  money  in 
furtherance  of  said  contract.   Malan  also  filed  an  answer  in  the 
|:onfirmation  action  initiated  by  the.  District.   In  both  pleadings, 
lalan  alleged  the  invalidity  of  the  Ail-American  Canal  Contract, 

JLn  part,  because  of  his  contention  that  Section  5  of  the  Reclama- 

! 

';ion  Act  of  1902  ivould  apply  under  the  Contract  and  would  deprive 
lin  of  his  water  rights,  without  coLnpensation,  for  all  his  lands 
Ln  excess  of  160  acres. 


XXI 
The  Kalan  action  v/as  consolidated  with  the  District's  in 
•em  confirmation  action.   Evan  T.  Hewes,  new  President  of  the  Dis- 
trict vras  substituted  in  place  of  John  DuBois,  so  that  the  caption 
>f  ♦•he  consolidated  action  became  Hewes  v.  All  Persons.   On  July  1, 
.933,  Judgment  was  entered  in  the  Hewes  case  confirming  the  execu- 
-ion  of  the  Contract.   In  its  opinion,  the  court  held  that  "section 
I  of  the -Reclamation  Law  does  not  apply".   An  appeal  was  taken  and 
•hereafte'r  dismissed,  and  on  February  26,  193^t>  said  Judgment  became 
•inal. 

XXII 
'.        Pursuant  to  the  Project  Act,  the  government  constructed 

jtoover  Dan  at  Black  Canyon,  and  incidental  works,  completing  the 

•I 

Construction  of  said  dam  in  1935.   On  February  1,  1935,  the  Secretary 

i'egan  storing  water  in  Lake  Mead,  the  reservoir  created  by  Hoover 

>ara,  and  since  that  date  has  continuously  operated  and  maintained 

[cover  Dam  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Project  Act.' 

XXIII 

After  the  Project  Act  was  enacted  and  became  effective, 

onstruction  of  Hoover  Dam  was  initiated  on  September  17,  1930,  and 

•atcr- was  first  imoounded  on  February  1,  1935.   The  first  power  was 
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Cenerated  on  Septenber  11,  1936.   Hoover  Dani  Is  the  principal  struc- 
ture of  the  Lower  Basin  mainstream  development;   impounding  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  to  form  Lake  Mead,  it  is  situated  in 
Black  Canyon  on  the  main  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  330  miles 
above  the  upper  Mexican  border.   This  is  the  world's  highest  dam, 
a  concrete  arch,  gravity-type  structure  hkving  a  height  of  726. H 
feet  and  a  hydraulic  height  of  575.8  feet.   Total  original,  unsiltec 
storage  capacity  of  Lake  Mead  was  32,359,000  acre  feet.   At  eleva- 
tion 1229,  the  maximum  surface  area  is  162,700  acres.   The  present 
usable  capacity  is  approximately  27,200,000  acre  feet. 

XXIV 
Pursuant  to  its  1932  contract  with  the  District,  the  United 
States  constructed  Imperial  Dam  and  the  All-American  Canal,  corjr.enc- 
ing  construction  in  August  193^.   In  19^0,  the  United  States,  while 
retaining  the  care,  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  facilities, 
commenced  delivering  and  diverting  stored  river  water  at  Im.perial 
Dam- and  carrying  such  water  through  the  Ail-American  Canal  for  use 
within  the  District.   Also  pursuant  to  the  contract,  the  Secretary 
transferred  to  the  District,  on  March  1,  19^7,  the  care,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Ail-American  Canal  v;est 
of  Engineer  Station  IO98. 

.        •        •  XXV 
Since  19^2,  the  District's  entire  v;ater  supply  from  the 
river  has  been  released  from  storage  in  Lake  Mead,  diverted  at 
Imperial  Dam,  and  carried  through  the  Ail-American  Canal.   Title  to 
the  Imperial  Dam  and  the  Ail-American  Canal,  as  well  as  to  Hoover 
.Dam,  is  in  the  United  States. 

XXVI  .    . 

On  March  ^,  1952,  the  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  District  v/as  amended  by  a  supplemental  contract.   On  May  1, 
1952,  the.  Secretary  transferred  to  the  District  the  care,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  works  east  of  Engineer  Station  1908. 
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XXVII 

The  All-American  Canal  System,  .as  provided  for  in  the 
contract  of  December  1,  1932,  was  declared  completed  by  the  Contract 
of  March  ^,  1952,  between  the  United  States  and  the  District.   Re- 
payment of  construction  charges  commenced  on  March  1,  1955.   The 
District's  financial  obligation  was  fixed  at  approximately  $25,000,0.00 
payable  in  forty  annual  installments,  v;ithout  interest.   All  such 
payments  to  date  have  been  made  from  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
electrical  energy  generated  by  facilities,  costing  the  District 
approximately  $15,000,000,  utilizing  the  hydro-electrical  potential 
of  the  All-American  Canal.   The  cost  of  Hoover  Dam  and  powerplant, 
estimated  in  I965  as  $17^,732,000,  is  being  repaid  with  interest  at 
3  percent  primarily  from  povjer  revenues  at  the  dan.   One  exception 
to  this  is  that  $25,000,000  of  the  cost  of  the  dam,  which  was 
allocated  to  flood  control,  will  be  carried  interest  free  by  the 
EOverr.r.ent  until  19?7. 

XXVIII 

In  1928  the  population  of  the  District  was  approximately 
60,0.00,  arid  it  remained  at  that  level  until  the  1950's.   During  the 
past  decade,  the  population  has  been  approximately  75,000.   The 
annual  value  of  crops  now  produced  in  the  Imperial  Valley  is  approxi- 
oately  .$300,000,000.   The  entire  economy  of  the  Imperial  Valley  is 
aased  on  farming  and  farm  support  industries. 

.  .^ ._ XXIX  _  "   • ._._., 

Somewhere  between, ^5  and  50^  of  irrigated  farms  in  the 
)istrict  are  owned  by  persons  or  corporations  v/hich  do  not  reside 
Ln  the  Imperial  Valley.   In  the  period  1920-I928  somewhere  between 
J5  and  50^  of  the  District's  farms  were  owned  by  non-residents. 
Jimilar  percentages  of  non-resident  ov:nership  existed  in  the  Imperial 
Galley  during  the  intervening  years.  . 

XXX  ' 

The  present  value  of  farm  land  in  Imperial  Valley  ranges 
I'rom  $C00  to  $1200  per  acre.   V.'b.cn  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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becomes  obligated  to.prohlbit  the  District  from  dellverlnc  Irrlca- 
water  to  lands  owned  by  non-residents,  there  v/111  be  an  Immediate 
and  substantial  decline  In  the  market  value  of  farm  land. 

XXXI 
The  Irrigation  District,  as  a  result  of  the  putting  into 
operation  of  the  All-American  Canal,  ceased  using  the  Alamo  Canal 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  v/ater  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  users  v/lthin  the  District  in  19^2.   All  interests  of  the  District 
in  and  to  the  Alamo  Canal  and  its  physical  assets,  both  in  Califor- 
nia and  in  Baja  California,  were  sold  in  I962. 

XXXII 
The  District  In  I966  diverted  and  distributed  to  land- 
owners within  the  boundaries  of  the  District  v;ater  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  approximately  ^37,000  acres. 

■  .  XXXIII  '   .7^ 

In  1963,  field  crops  and  livestock  production,  mainly  on 
leii-tt-ticale  iarms,  nad  a  total  value  of  over  $168,000,000,  equal 
to  8o;J  of  the  value  "of  Imperial  County's  total  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

•  —  ■        XXXIV       •  '   ■  ■• 

.  At  no  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  delivery  of 
Colorado  River  water  pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  have  the 
goverrjnent  defendants  sought  to  enforce  the  residency  requirement 
of  the  Reclamation  Act. 

XXXV- 
There  Is  no  one  consistent,  reasonable  administrative 
Interpretation  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  which  would  warrant 
the  court's  recognition  as  bein^^  ccntrollinc  in  this'  action. 


From  the  foregoing  Finciings  of  Fact  the  court  draws  the 


followinf' 
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CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW  - 

This  court  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause  by  reason  of  28 
f.S.C.A.  §1361  which  confers  jurisdiction  over  any  action  in  the 
lature  of  mandamus  to  compel  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
itates,  or  any  agency  thereof,'  to  perform  a  duty  ov:ed  to  the 
(laintiff . 

II 
Defendant  Rogers  C.  B.  Korton  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
if  the  United  States  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
[he  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902,  and  is 
jharged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  operative  provisions  of 
[he  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17,  1902,  and  all  acts  amendatory  and 
upplementary  thereto  by  reason  of  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  June 
7,  1902  (32  Stat.  390.  ii3  U.S.C.  §373).   Defendant  Ellis  L.  Arm- 
trong  is  Coi:j:ila:>lo..oi-  of  Reclamation  rf  the  United  Str-tes  and  ?? 
'harged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  Reclamation  Act  under  the 
Supervision  and  direction  of  Defendant  Morton  pursuant  to  ^3  U.S.C. 
373a.   DeTendant  Edward  A.  Lundberg  is  Regional  Director  of  the 
ureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  United  States  for  Region  5  and  is  in 
harge  of  reclamation  projects  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
f  this  court.  ■  ' 

jl  ■      '        -  -  III 

''  The  government  defendants  ov;e  a  duty  to  plaintiffs  to  en- 
orce  the  residency  requirement  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
n  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California. 

IV  . 

I        Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  32  Stat'."  339,  ~ 

3  U.S.C.  §^^31,  provides  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in 
private  ownership  .  .  .  shall  be  made  to  any    ..  .. 
landowner  unless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide 
resident  on  ruch  land,  or  occup:int  thereof, 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  said  land  ...." 
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By  reason  of  Section  1^  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act,  k5   Stat.  1065,  43  U.S.C.A.  §6l7n,  the  land  limitation  provi- 
sions of  reclamation  law  are  r.ade  applicable  to  the  construction, 
operation  and  management  of  the  works  authorized  under  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act,  including  the  residency- requirement  of  Section 
5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.   ' 

V 
The  requirement  of  residency  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  June  17,  1902,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of 
Boulder  Canyon  project  water  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  im.poses  a 
condition  on  the  receipt  of  such  v;ater. 

VI 
The  intervention  by  landowners  is  a  class  action  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  all  non-resident  owners  of  irrigable  land  in 
Imp-rial  Irrigation  District,  Rule.  23(b)(1)  B,  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.   ' 

VII 
Plaintiffs  have  standing  to  bring  this  action.   ■  -   -  " 
.  -    •  .VIII 

Section  kS  of  the  Omnibus  Adjustment  Act  of  May  25,  1926, 
,4^  Stat.  SH9y  ^3  U.S.C.  §il23e  does  not  supersede  or  annul  the  resi- 
dency, requirement  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act. 

IX 
There  has  been  no  "charge"  for  i-^ater,  or  for  the  use, 
storage  or  delivery  of  water  for  irrigation  or  v;ater  for  potable 
purposes  in  the  Imperial  Valley  as  prohibited  by  Section  1  of  the 
Project  Act,  ^3  U.S.C.  §617. 

X  .    

Section  6  of  the  Project  Act,- ^3  U.S.C.  §617  and  Article  ■ 
8  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  resi- 
dency requirement  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act,  for  the 
reason  that  Section  6  of  the  Project  Act  and  Article  8  of  the  Con'p.'.c: 
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2  conditioned  upon  tlje  requirement  of  residency  as  required  in 
;tion  5.  .''"-■:  ' 

XI        ••  '•,:'■ 

The  in  rem  judgment  in  Hev.^es  v.  All  Persons  is  not  an 
Judication  that  the  residency  requirement  of  Section  5  of  the 
^lamation  Act  of  1902  has  no  applicability  to  prJivately  owned, 
rigable  lands  in  the  Im.perial  Irrigation  District. 

XII 

The  final  in  rem  judgment  in  Hev;es  v.  All  Persons  is  not 
s  Judicata  as' to  plaintiffs  and  said,  judgment  does  not  bar  their 
Dsecution  of  the  v/ithin  action. 

XIII 

The  administrative  interpretation  by  the  government  de~ 
ndahts  in  administering  Section  5  of  the  Reclar.ation  Act  in  the 
perial  Valley  by  not  enforcing  the  residency  requirement  is  not 
w,  and  has  never  been  reasonable.   The  failure  to  apply  the  resi- 
ncy  requirement  is  contrary  to  any  reasonable  interpretation  of 
e  reclam-ation  lav;  as  a  v:hole,  and  it  is  destructive  of  the  clear 
rpose  and  intent. of  national  reclamation  policy. 
-  XIV 

The  present  and  past  interpretation  of  Section  5  of  the 
clamation  Act  by  the  government  defendants  is  not  controlling  as 

the  proper  interpretation  as  to  the  present  applicability  of  the 
sidency  requirement  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclam.ation  Act  of  1902. 
ministrative  practice  cannot  thv/art  the  plain  purpose  of  a  valid 
v;.  and  prior  administrative  practice  does  not  remedy  an  absence 
'  lavrful  authority.  .  „ 
*       .     XV     • 

Landowners  allegedly  relied  on  the  administrative  inter- 
etation  of  the  relevant  statute  to  the  effect  that  the  residency 
quircmcnt  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  did  not 
iply  to  Imperial  Valley  Irrigation  District.  This  Court  finds  that 
ic  administrative  interpretation  v.'as  not  reasonable  and  such  inter- 
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pretation *is  not  controlling  upon  this  Court. 

XVI    . 
Congress  did  not  acquiesce  In  and  ratify  the  administra- 
tive interpretation  of  the  residency  requirement  (non-enforcement) 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  .    . 

XVII 

t 

The  existence  of  present  perfected  rights  is  v/lthin  the 

exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (Arizona  v.  California.- 
376  U.S.  3^0,  3^1,  383  U.S.  268).   If  this  Court  had  jurisdiction 
to  determine  this  Issue,  it  would  hold  that  private  landov/ners  within 
the  Imperial  Valley  Irrigation  District  have  no  vested  and  present 
perfected  rights  to  a  continued  supply  of  Colorado  River  v/ater  for 
irrigation  purposes  precluding  application  of  the  residency  require- 
ment of  Section   5  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 

XVIII 
The  residency  requirement  of  Section  5  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  is  a  cciliiiUlii,^  r-p^tr '.ccioii  upon  the  rlfc,ht  to  receive  project 
v;ater,  not  only  until  the  co.Tipletion  of  repayment  of  construction 
costs  of  the  All-American  Canal  but  continuing  in  perpetuity  until 
Congress  -changes  the  reclamation  lav/  by  appropriate  statutory  enact- 
ment.  "     ~  ~-  "       ■   """ 

XIX  . 
The  motion  by  landov.'ner  defendants  and  the  government  de- 
fendants for  reconsideration  of  this  court's  Partial  Summary  Judg- 
ment of  November  23,  1971,  Is  granted  and  the  partial  sumjuary  judg- 
ment is  affirmed.         •   , 

XX 
•The  matters  alleged  in. Paragraphs  13,  27,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
^^>    35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  ^10,  hi,   k2 ,   ^3,  ^^,  ^5,    ^6,  hi,   h^   and  ^9 
of  the  landovmers'  Answer  in  Intervention  are  insufficient  as  a 
matter  of  law  to  constitute  a  sufficient  defense  to  the  within 
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tlon.  Accordingly,  plaintiffs'  motion  to  strike  said  paragraphs 
i   all  evidence  offered  at  the  trial  in  support  of -the  allegations 
said  paragraph  is  hereby  granted. 

Done  and  dated  this  ,2  7  ''day  of  September,  1972. 


'.  D.  Murray     '        " 


V/.  D.   Hurray 

Senior  United  States  Di 

Judge 


./ 


ict 


senator  Ste\-exsox'.  The  hearings  are  adjourned  until  call  of  the 


air. 


^^Hiereupon,  at  5 :50  o'clock  p.m.,  Thursday,  Januai-y  13,  1972,  the 
ring  was  adjourned.) 

O 


UN.VERSITy0FIU.N01S.UflBi;;;7 
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